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«• 


B«hold,  the  &kf%  come,  sidth  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  Darld  a  righteoai  Branch,  and 
a  KinK  shall  reign  and  proeper,  and  thull  execute  Judgment  and  Justice  in  the  earth.  In  llis  days 
jQ'iah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safelj ;  and  this  is  ULi  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called, 
TilE  LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS.**- Jehemiah  xxiU.  5,  6. 

*'  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you 
in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God,  For  Be  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  Icnew  no 
•in ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Ood  in  Him.'*— 2  Cor.  t.  8U,  SI. 


Thk  apparent  contrast  between  those  two 
passages  of  Scripture  is  one  we  frequently 
find  in  the  prophetical  books.  And,  in- 
deed, the  Terses  from  the  Epistle  are 
parallel  to  some  in  the  53d  cliapter  of 
Isaiah.  It  aids  us,  in  taking  a  compre- 
heosive  Tiew  of  the  RioBTBOUSiraM  of 
Chribt,  to  combine  the  two  lights  in 
which  He  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  in  which  He  himself,  and 
His  apostles,  have  also  spoken  of  His 
work,  and  of  its  glorious  results. 

Prophecy,  at  one  time,  tells  of  the  great 
m4  honoured   Ruler,  with   a  dirinity 
•boat  His  power ;  at  another,  of  the  de- 
ffrfsed  and  rejected  man.  Now  He  is  fore- 
Mas  a  king,  with  widespresd  authority; 
as  one  of  the  lowliest  of  the 
We  hear  of  regsl   preparation 
nade  for  His  coming ;  in  the  filling 
«p  of  valleys,  the  leyelKng  of  hills,  and 
of  highways  through  the  pathless 
;:  b«t  we  hear  also  of  His  being  led 
Id  the  slaughter,  and  of  meek 


silence  preserred  before  the  fiercest  accu- 
sers and  tormentors.  At  one  time  His 
progress  is  described  as  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession; again.  His  humiliation  is  the 
deepest  possible  for  man.  Grace,  dignity, 
and  glory,  are  to  crown  His  head;  yet 
reproach  and  ignominy  are  wellnigh  to 
break  His  heart.  His  nsme  is  to  be  the 
"  Lord  our  Righteousness  ;**  and  yet  He  is 
to  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors. 
He  is  to  be  a  conqueror,  leading  captiT- 
ity  itself  captive ;  he  is  to  be  a  prisoner, 
under  sentence  of  death.  His  kingdom 
shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom ;  and  yet 
He  shall  suffer  a  malefactor's  doom.  A 
prince  of  peace—a  man  of  sorrows.  The 
Sayiour  and  friend  of  man— forsaken  and 
fHendless  among  men.  The  Holy  One 
and  the  Just;  tortured  and  condemned 
at  an  earthly  tribunal,  and  bruised  and 
put  to  grief  by  divine  justice! — who, 
among  the  wise  men  of  the  earth,  coukl 
have  imagined  the  reconciliation  of  those 
apparent  contradictions,  before  Messiah 
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came?  The  strange  requirements,  at 
first,  appear  impossible  to  be  iiilfilled; 
but  Christ  has  reconciled—Christ  has  ful- 
filled them  alL  And  He  whom  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  as  a  glorious  monarch,  is  well 
described  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  haying 
been  made  sin,  or  a  sin-offering,  for  us. 

Surely,  of  all  prophecies,  the  fulfilment 
of  such  as  appear  almost  incapable  of 
fnlfihnent  is  intended  thoroughly  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  mankin^.  We 
cannot  expect  ever  to  know  a  more  mar- 
vellous truth  ot  Scripture  than  this 
reconciliation  of  seeming  contradictions, 
in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God— at  once 
pur  King,  our  High  Priest,  and  our 
Atonement. 

In  many  of  the  pious  Jews,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  Messiah,  such 
words  as  Jeremiah's  would  exci^te  ^he 
hope  of  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  under 
whose  benignant  sway  the  animosity  of 
the  tribes  would  be  quelled,  and  all  Uieir 
enen^ies  subdued.  Eren  Christ's  disciples 
wore  thuB  partial  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures;  looking  only  at  the 
bright  spots  in  the  prophetical  picture, 
they  always  expected  Clurist  to  allow  His 
exaltation  to  a  seat  of  princely  honour  on 
earth ;  and  that  He  would  give  to  each  of 
them  corresponding  advancement  ainder 
His  dominion.  Nor  were  tb^  unde- 
oeived,  till  the  Saviour's  body  lay  cold 
and  still  in  the  hollowed  rooki  pisar  the 
place  where  He  was  fsnuiAot*  At  that 
time,  their  hopei»  alv^yf  too  earthly, 
sank  even  lower  stUl;  and  it  W4#  only 
after  they  had  lost  tbdr  blaster's  bodily 
presence  altogether,  that  th^  received,  or 
ewUd  reenve,  their  greatest  eomfort— the 
true  Comforter,— and  could  understand' 
their  Lord's  essential  glory,  with  the  AiU 
meaning  of  His  incarnation  and  death. 
Then,  at  last,  they  came  to  remember 
better  His  own  words,  and  to  compre- 
hend how  He  who  Imew  no  sin,  but 
was  righteousness  itself^  had  been  made 
A  sin-offMag  for  themy  that  they  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him* 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature 
of  His  righteousness  who  is  called,  '*  the 
Jjitd  our  Righteousness,"  and  vho  waa 
suide  a  lin-oflfering  fov  qs. 


(1.)  As  all  the  moral  attributes  of  Deity 
are  inseparably  related  to  holiness,  so  in 
Christ  the  eternal  love  of  goodness— holi- 
ness— as  an  ever-active  attribute,  comes 
into  view  when  we  think  of  His  right- 
eousness. The  holy  actions  of  the  Son 
*of  God,  before  He  appeared  on  earth, 
though  unrecorded  to  us,  must  have  been 
known  and  celebrated  by  the  angels 
of  God.  Although  our  sin-darkened 
thoughts  canpot  hie  perqiitted,  on  earth, 
to  penetrate  back,  as  it  were,  into  the 
beautiful  light  and  holiness  of  those  ages 
that  preceded  the  ages  of  our  world,  yet 
are  we  constrained  to  believe  in  the 
heavenly  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in 
His  glorious  holiness.  Before  the  sun- 
light struck  upon  our  world,  or  its  wide- 
winding  shores  were  covered  with  rational 
^pifatiyres — ^before  the  sea  flowed,  or  tlie 
doud  hovered  in  the  sky— ere  yet  the 
fo^i^tions  of  the  mountains  were  laid, 
or  the  stars  began  to  shed  their  scintil- 
lating rays  across  the  material  universe— 
the  holy  Son  of  God  had  His  being  in 
the  light  of  the  almighty  throne,  infinite 
and  undiangeable  in  His  righteousness, 
and  the  only-beloved  of  God.  Unless 
that  we  think  of  the  dignity  and  holiness 
of  Christ,  as  He  existed  in  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  and  before  He  was  mani- 
fested to  mortal  eyes,  we  cannot  rightly 
value  what  He  has  done,  as  the  self-sacri- 
ficing Friend  of  sinners.  But  looking 
back,  a«  it  were,  to  His  former  msjesty 
and  perfect  holiness,  we  see  more  clearly 
the  greatness  of  His  effort  to  save  us. 

(8.)  Nor  was  the  holiness  or  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Son  of  God  impaired,  or 
lessened  in  any  d^rjee,  by  His  wondrous 
condescension  in  taking  our  nature  upon 
Him,  cousenting  to  call  us  brethren,  and 
yieldmg  to  death  for  our  sakes.  Suffering 
and  self-denial  have  no  immoraUtif  ia  them, 
although  they  may  have  been  made  need- 
ful by  sin.  To  suffer  is  not  to  sin;  butVU 
sUi  necessitates  suffering,  either  bodily  or 
mental,  or  both.  At  the  same  thne,  peni- 
tence, which  is  a  species  of  suffering,  docs, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  prevent 
greater  suffering.  And  the  earlier  the  peni- 
tence, the  less  will  be  the  suffering  to 
every  true  follower  of  Christ.  "For  if  we 
would  judge  oanelreib  we  should  not  be 
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j  udged.**  Sufiering  eheckt  humaQ  trtna- 
gresnoD,  if  it  does  not  always  pnrif/  the 
hamftQ  heart.  It  weakens  the  power  that 
man  hat  to  do  wrong,  if  it  does  not  alwajra 
dispoee  him  to  act  uprightly.  But  oyer 
many  ithai  a  marrellofif  power  tosweeten 
the  temper,  to  porify  the  heart,  and  to 
breathe  a  spirit  at  onoe  of  Christian  re- 
•ignation  and  Christian  aeal  orer  the  wilL 
SnfTering,  then,  it  is  erident,  does  not 
of  itself  make  the  human  character  less 
pure  or  moraL  And  we  cannot  bring 
oareelTet  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
Chriflt's  righteousness,  unless  we  under- 
stand that  Hk  suflerings  and  humiliation 
had  no  power  to  diange  the  purity  of  His 
holiness.  We  do  not  call  the  philanthro- 
pif  t  degraded  though  he  becomes  the 
companion  of  prisoners,  and  fiuniliar,  in 
his  walks  of  benerolenoe,  with  diseases, 
and  squalor,  and  wretchedness  in  all  its 
forms.  His  ooodesoending,  self-fcrgetting 
kindness  is  not  surely  of  itself  immoral. 
The  eye  of  *'the  world,"  clouded  as  it  is 
by  nn  and  pride,  will  call  it  a  dtmmmiMg 
of  himself ;  but  the  unworidly  will  think 
that  sudi  conduct  ennobles  man  or  wo- 
man, giring  a  beauty  to  the  character 
whidi  cannot  &de.  Although  Christ's 
human  flesh  wassul^ected  to  the  attacks 
of  Satan,  and  to  the  wants  and  woes  of 
humanity,  yet  was  He  ne[?er  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  dlTine  wllL  Ko  discon- 
tent or  murmuring,  nothing  that  could 
bedim  the  hoiiness  of  His  character,  ap- 
peared in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Satan 
tried  erery  arenue  that  was  possible  to 
ind  access  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  end 
to  corrupt  His  humanity,  and  at  evetj 
available  moment  asnght  to  hinder  the 
sslaUishment  of  Cfafisfs  kingdom,  but  in 
fliD.  Even  the  seedless  su€Mng  and 
miiki  I J  that  seemed  to  be  heaped  upon 
Mkholy  bead  on  the  night  in  whidi  He 
WH  betrayed,  and  on  the  day  in  which 
crucified,  by  those  whom  He 
to  saTe,  could  not  intade  the 
of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  In 
depth  of  His  humiliation,  the 
fvity  of  His  nature  was  un- 
and  we  do  well  to  meditate 
m  ^MX  ftr  It  is  too  common  a  result  in 

£«iMBSe  beholder  of  the  Sariour  of 
;  ft  aiiitat  dWif  a  loss  of  character 


iHiich,  in  every  possible  point  of  view, 
oonstituted  ererlasting  righteousness  and 
everlasting  gain.  The  most  predous 
jewd  on  earth  might  escape  from  its  set- 
ting, and  be  found  in  ashes  or  in  dust — to 
outward  appearance  it  might  be  marred, 
and  its  beauty  for  a  time  concealed  ;  but 
while  it  remained  really  unchanged,  it 
would  be  as  precious  as  erer.  Its  valuo 
might  not  be  known  by  those  who  found 
it ;  but  that  could  not  make  its  absolute 
value  less.  It  might  be  sold  at  a  low 
rate,  peradventure  for  thirty  pieces  of 
rilver,  its  value  being  far  more  than  ten 
thousand  times  the  sum ;  yet  would  not 
that  affect  its  intrinsic  preciousness,  or 
take  away  from  its  beauty.  And  in 
Christ  Jesus  there  was  holiness,  undim- 
med  and  bright  as  ever,  though,  to  the 
world's  eye,  He  had  no  form,  comeliness, 
or  beauty,  and  though,  in  the  world's 
memory  too,  His  visage  is  that  of  one 
more  marred  than  any— His  form  thst  of 
a  tortured  man,  of  whom  the  worldling 
has  often  heard,  but  in  #hom  he  cannot 
believe  as  his  King,  Priest,  and  Atone- 
ment. 

(S.)  Christ's  righteousness  was  rather 
increased,  than  lessened,  if  we  might  so 
speak,  by  all  He  did,  and  taught,  and 
suflfeied  on  earth.  He  came  to  reveal, 
vindicate,  and  enhance  the  holiness  and 
righteousness  of  God ;  and  it  was  as  the 
last  hours  of  His  life  drew  nigh,  and  as 
the  betrayal,  the  cross,  and  the  sepulchre 
arrayed  themselves  before  the  Kedeemer, 
that  He  conld  say :  ''O  rigkumu  Father ! 
the  worid  hath  not  known  thee:  but  I 
have  known  thee,  and  these  have  known 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  He  came  to 
identify  himself  with  men,  and  to  be  their 
substitute  as  well  as  friend,  in  perfectly 
obeying  the  will  of  God,  and  in  offering 
and  making  atonement  for  foul  revolt,  on 
their  part,  against  that  holy  will.  He 
came  to  increase  the  righteousness  of  the 
universe;  and  all  He  did  was  done  in 
righteousness  for  this  great  end.  Sin 
was  a  stranger  to  His  holy  soul;  and  He 
desired  to  make  it  as  strange  to  the  souls 
of  those  whom  He  condescended  to  call 
His  brethren.  He  adopted  our  position 
on  earth,  that  an  everlasting  relationship 
might  exist  between  us  and  Him,  and 
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that  He  might  make  us  worthy  to  be  the 
ions  and  daughters  of  God  in  heaven. 
Neither  would  God  have  pardoned  us, 
nor,  verily,  should  we  have  had  pity  on 
ourteloesj  had  not  this  Redeemer  been 
provided  who  has  been  provided.  He 
identified  himself  with  our  nature,  in 
all  except  its  taint  of  sin.  He  identi* 
fled  himself  with  our  wants  and  woes 
— they  became  His  own — He  chose  them 
—yet  without  our  sin.  Truly,  "  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows."  The  grievous  results  of  sin — 
the  ordinary  penalties  of  God*s  violated 
law — He  the  sinless  did  bear  as  we  have 
to  bear  them ;  but  He  did  more — and 
it  is  at  this  part  of  the  high  theme 
of  Oirist's  righteousness  that  so  many 
stumble,  and  fall  into  confusion  and 
faithlessness;  or,  undermining  one  alter 
another  the  doctrines  connected  with 
the  atonement,  find,  at  last,  their  hopes 
and  happiness  for  ever  crushed  beneath 
the  wilful  ruin. 

(4.)  Christ  warf  "made  a  tin'offeringfor 
ttt."  "  He  suffered,  the  j'utt  for  the  wn- 
jusi,  that  He  might  bring  us  unto  God." 
He  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom  our 
sins  were  laid.  He  died/or  us.  His  death 
brought  us  life. 

The  central  truth  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Christ's  incarnation,  is  the  fact 
of  atonement;  and  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  as  vitally  connected  with 
that  sublime  truth,  and  it  with  them,  as 
the  blood  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the 
body  are  connected  with  the  heart,  and 
the  heart  with  tlie  circulation  and  nour- 
ishment of  the  bodily  system.  The  man 
that  explains  away,  or  tries  to  make  light 
of  a  truth  so  great  and  central  as  this,  is 
surely  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  the  peace  of  his  own  soul.  There 
is  no  illustration,  almost,  provided  it  does 
not  serve  to  dishonour  the  theme,  that  can 
too  strongly  impress  on  us  the  fact,  not  only 
that  Christ  was  crucified  through  the 
malignity  of  wicked  men  and  of  Satan, 
but  that  this  was  permitted  in  God*8  wise 
providence ;  and  that  the  death  of  the 
Holy  One,  who  had  identified  himself 
with  humanity,  and  had  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  man,  was  the  only  available 
plan  for  the  reinstatement  of  His  death- 


doomed,  but   adopted    brethren  in  the 
favour  of  God.    This  atonement  was  re- 
quired by  God  the  Father.    It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  vindication  of  eternal  justice 
in  the  eyes  of  sinless  angels,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  angels  who  had  sinned,  and  of 
the  arch-demon  by  whom  man  was  mis- 
led. We  do  not  read  in  the  Scriptures,  of 
redemption  as  possible  for  the  angels  that 
fell  iVom  heaven.     If  man  could  have 
been  redeemed  without  the  divine  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  why  could  not  they  ?    If 
man  resists,  and  fights  against  the  pro- 
vided atonement,  will  not  he,  too,  become 
irredeemable,  and  for  ever  lost?  The  ag- 
gravated condition  of  the  rebel  angels 
seems  to  consist  in  their  not  only  having 
sinned,  and  fallen  fh>m  higher  knowledge 
and  dignity  than  man's,  but  in  their  first 
malevolently  seducing,  and  then  thwarting 
and  resisting  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
Whether  we  think  of  man's  views  of  God's 
inviolable  law,  or  of  the  views  which  other 
being!  may  be  supposed  to  have,  (for  the 
Scripture  warrants  us  in  saying  that  the 
angels  desired  to  look  into  the  wondrous 
plan  for  the  redemption  of  sinners,)  the 
holy  words  which  proclaim  the  reality  of 
the  atonement,  or  are  plainly  deduced 
from  it,  are  traceable  as  by  a  sunbeam  in 
the  Book  of  God.    The  Church  of  God 
has  never  lost  the  truth  which  Christ's 
own  voice  proclaimed :  "  The  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  ltfb  a  ransom 
for  many."    l^o  shallow  speculator  shall 
ever  lessen  the  power  those  words  have 
over  the  hearts  of  Christians,  nor  shall 
any  tamper  with  the  sublimity  and  power 
of  the  truth  which  tbej  tell,  without  know- 
ing at  length  tbe  awful  guUt  of  "  counting 
the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  sanc- 
tification  is  imparted,  an  unholy  thing." 
The  atonement  is  a  truth  conveyed  in 
every  Christian  ordinance  well  observed. 
It  cannot  be  plucked  from  those  whom 
Christ  came  to  save.     It  is  entwined 
about  the  heartstrings  of  humanly ;  and 
it  is  the  strongest  tie  that  binds  Christian 
faith  and  gratitude  to  tbe  person  and 
character  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.   Dear 
it  St  alike   to  the  pious   peasants  and 
princes  of  the  world*  to  the  loftiest  and 
to  the  lowliest  intellecti;  and  every  mind 
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thatadmlu  the  sablime  troth  in  its  power 
is  thereby  ennobled. 

Ye  who  would  escape  at  once  the  wrath 
of  God  and  the  sirocco  breath  of  sin,  seek 
je  this  high  altar- like  rock  of  shelter  on 
the  level  waste.  In  the  shadow  of  this 
world-altar  ye  are  safe.  Doubt,  sin,  death, 
shall  have  no  real  dominion  over  those 
vbo  find  this  refuge,  who  believe  in  Christ 
as  at  once  Priest  and  Sacrifice,  Redeemer 
and  Ransom. 

(5.)  The  fountain  of  sanctiflcation,  too, 
is  discovered  In  the  sublime  shadow  of 
the  altar  of  atonement.    Not  without 
having  sanctiflcation  begun,  the  while, 
do  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  receive 
the  truth,  that  Jesus  died  for  theni.  '*The 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  frem  all  sin ;  '* 
and  they  that  are  Christ's  have  to  cru- 
cify *'  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
luits."    They  are  engaged,  before  they 
know  it,  at  a  price  incalculable,  and  by 
erery  tie  of  reason  and  affection,  to  live 
to  Him  who,  for  this  end,  gave  His  life. 
But  after  they  know  the  real  nature  of 
their  obligation,  how  sad,  how  terrible 
will  it  be,  i^  of  all  their  obligations,  this 
appears  the  last,  the  least,  the  most  easily 
forgotten !    The  purity  of  principle,  and 
the  increasing  rectitude  of  life,  demanded 
of  His  followers  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  in- 
separable flrom  a  genuine  belief  in  His 
atoning  righteousness,  and  in  the  power 
He  has  at  all  times  to  intercede  for  and 
to  bless  His  own.    He  died,  not  to  secure 
for  any  one  an  immunity  to  sin,  or  the 
prolongation  of  an  impenitent  or  tempor- 
iang  state,  but  to   gain   emancipation 
from  sin's  present  power,  and  sin's  cease- 
leas  misery,  for  all  His  followers.    In 
•oe  sense,  we  might  enumerate  many 
msofis  for  the  death  of  our  Redeemer ; 
tart  the  central  reason,  that  under  which 
dl  others  are  secondary  and  subordinate, 
ia  the  atonement.    Sanctiflcation,  how- 
mm,  gradually  increasing  spiritual  aid, 
m  wall  aa  salvation,  has  been  won  for  us, 
•ore  to  us,  if  we  verily  believe  in 
as  the  Gospel  reveals  Him.    And 
for  the  Christian  life,  direc- 
•rery  step  that  has  to  be  taken 
of  righteousness— all  possible 
and  spiritual,  are  prepared, 
4^  offered   to  believers  in 


Christ.    Every  variety  of  mind  and  of 
disposition  is  provided  for  in  the  great 
plan  for  saving  and  sanctifying  Christians. 
The  subjugation  of  the  worst  and  wildest 
wills  has  been  accomplished— the  most 
wayward    afibctions    have    been    com- 
manded— ^resistance  to  the  most  power- 
ful  and    most  insiniuting  temptations 
has  been  carried  out,  under  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.    All  this  has  been  done,  and 
all  this  is  done  every  day.     Are  we, 
my  Christian    friends,  the   subjects  of 
such  sanctifying  power?    Whether  the 
thought  brings  doubt  and  fear,  like  the 
sudden    storm-cloud   lowering   o'er  the 
sun-lit   haunts  of  men,  or  whether  it 
brings  a  fainter  or  clearer   hope,  like 
day-dawn  suffusing  the  skies  and  clouds 
in  the  east,  it  is  a  subject  we  ought 
never  to  find  out  of  place  to  us.    Cour- 
age to  entertain  sucli  thought  is  abso- 
lutely demanded  of  us.    If  there  is  no 
proof  in  onr  life  and  conversation  as 
Christians,  that  a  better  life  has  begun 
in  the  soul,  then  there  is  no  proof,  either 
in  the  sight  of  man,  or  in  the  sight  of 
the  Redeemer  of  men,  that  we  believe 
in   His  atoning   righteousness,  and  in 
its  grand  results.    And,  certainly,  with- 
out the  evidence  which  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions 
can  afford,  no  proof  that  he  is  really  a 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  bo 
given  to  any  of  the  sons  of  men.  For  our 
own  comfort,  then,  for  the  comfort  of 
others,  for  the  good  of  the  Churdi  of 
Christ,   by  the  memories  of  Christian 
friends   departed,   and    in  gratitude  to 
Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  let 
us  betake  ourselves  to  those  channels 
through  which   alone  forgiveness,  com- 
fort, and  salvation  flow.     As  often  as  we 
betake  ourselves  thither,  their  strength- 
ening and  purifying  efflects  will  be  seen. 
The   regenerating   power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot   but   be   exercised   over 
those   who,  instead   of  resisting,    ever 
eagerly  seek  the  instrumentality  where- 
with the  Spirit  most  effectually  subdues 
the   human   heart  to  the  divine  will. 
The  prayer  of  faith,  rising  in  the  shadow 
of  home,  or  of  God's  holy  house,  rising 
continually,  must  be  heard.    They  that 
** hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness' 
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•haU  be  fiUed."  It  is  the  wiU  of  Chritt, 
and  it  will  be  His  work,  to  make  them 
"  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.** 

Erery  Christian  most  seek  for  true 
consolation  and  peace  in  the  thought, 
that  all  that  requires  to  be  done  for 
him  will  be  done,  through  Christ,  unless, 
by  his  indifference  or  obstinacy,  he  casts 
contempt  on  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion.  Let  cold  indifference  and  sinful 
obstinacy  be  orercome — and  many  of  us 
have  exhibited  them,  without  knowing, 
almost,  that  we  did  so — and  Christ  will 
perform  His  part. 

Te  who  have  long  found  peace  and 
rest  in  Christ,  and  who  have  been  long 
leading  the  life  of  faith,  ye  need  not  our 
directions  or  our  prayers  so  much  as  we 
need  yours.  But  are  some  eren  of  you, 
at  times,  less  faithfiil,  and,  through  many 
mental  or  bodily  woes  and  pains,  prompt- 
ed to  wish  that  the  life-long  struggle  were 
ended,  and  that  sin  and  care  could  wring 
the  heart,  and  try  the  strength  no  more? 
Be  patient  I  for  the  time  of  your  deliver- 
ance comes  ever  nearer.  Yet  a  few  quiet 
Sabbath-days — yet  a  few  struggles  in 
Christ's  behalf— yet  a  few  efforts  to  seek 
His  righteousness,  and  the  world  and  sin 
shall  fall  away  from  your  spirit}  and 
leave  you  free,  for  ever  free,  to  serve 
your  Saviour  and  your  Godi    Amen. 


'*The  power  of  faith  often  shines  the 
most  where  the  character  is  materially 
weak.  There  is  less  to  intercept  or  inter- 
fete  withits  irotkingi^—Archdeacim  Hare. 

"  A  boat  may  as  well  get  to  land  with- 
out oars,  as  we  to  heaven  without  labour. 
We  cannot  have  the  world  without 
labour,  and  do  we  think  to  have  heaven? 
If  a  man  digs  for  gravel,  much  more  for 
gold.  Heaven's  gate  is  not  like  that  iron 
gate  which  opened  to  Peter  of  its  own 
accord.  We  must  win  the  garland  of 
glory  by  labour,  before  we  wear  it  with 
triumph.  God  hath  enacted  this  law  : 
That  no  man  shall  eat  of  the  tree  of 
paradise  but  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 
how,  then,  dare  any  censure  Christian 
diligence?  How  dare  they  say:  *Tou 
take  more  pains  for  heaven  than  needs  ?' 
God  saith :  *  Strive  as  in  an  agony ' — 
*  Fight  the  |ood  fight  of  faith  ;*  and  they 
say:  *Tou  are  too  strict ;'  but  whom  shall 
we  believe  ? — ^An  holy  God  that  bids  us 
strive,  or  a  pro£ane  atheist  that  saith 
we  strive  too  much?" — Watson. 


''What  imprudence  is  it  to  lay  the 
heaviest  load  upon  the  weakest  horse ! 
So,  to  lav  the  heavy  load  of  rep^tance 
on  tiiysea  when  thou  art  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  the  hands  shake,  the  lips 
quiver,  the  heart  fiunta.  Oh !  be  wise  in 
time.  Now  prepare  for  the  kingdom ! 
He  who  never  begins  his  voyage  to 
heaven  but  in  the  storm  of  death,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  if  he  doth  not  tufter  an 
eternal  shipwreok."— TFoAmii. 


ADDRESS  TO  PARENTS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  ON  THE 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


CflBISTIAH    PaSSMTS  OF   TRB  WoKKHTG 

Classbs  !— I  wish  you  to  see  clearly,  and 
feel  deeply,  the  importance  of  your 
children,  so  that  you  may  be  led  to  con- 
sider with  earnest  thought  how  yon  may 
best  train  them  up  in  the  way  which  such 
beings  should  ga  A  working  man,  espe- 
cially in  a  great  city.  Is  apt  to  think  that 
neither  he  nor  his  family  are  of  any  im- 
portance whatever.  What  is  he,  or  his 
poor  fkmily,  to  this  great  thronging, 
busy,  and  bustling  world  ?  Who  cares 
whether  he  is  ill  or  well,  in  joy  or  sorrow, 
alive  or  dead  ?  Of  what  importance  are 
thoee  children  to  any  human  being  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  lonely  home  ?    The 


great  tide  of  human  life  rushes  past  his 
door  as  ignorant  and  heedless  of  all  that 
is  passing  within,  as  is  the  tide  of  ocean 
of  the  dwellers  on  the  shore  which  it 
laves  with  its  billows  I  Nevertheless, 
yon  and  your  children,  my  brother,  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  tongue  can 
express,  or  the  mind  fully  comprehend. 
Let  us  consider  the  matter  a  little  with 
reference  to  your  diildren. 

1.  Your  children  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  BocUty,  It  is  you  who  supply 
our  &ctories  with  hands,  our  ships  with 
seamen,  cor  army  with  sokliers,  and  our 
houses  with  servuti.  Upon  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whoB  yon  send  forth  every 
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year  to  the  world  depends  the  good  and 
tlie  happiness  of  miliionf.  Inyourhooses 
the  real  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  deter- 
mined more  than  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  name  of  thoosands,  I 
say,  Hare  mercy  upon  usl«— and  give 
ui  sober,  industrious,  honest  men  and 
women. 

Are  your  sons  to  be  employed  as 
workmen?  If  so^  they  are  of  import- 
ance to  their  feUow-workmen  and  em- 
ployers. They  can  form  a  strength  or 
weakness,  a  blessing  or  curse,  to  both. 
Let  us  have  sober  steady  men,  whose 
words  and  example  will  be  health  and 
comfort  to  all  around  them.  Gire  us 
men  to  whom  we  can  entrust  our  money 
and  our  property  in  our  shops  and  count- 
iD[;-house8 ;  and  to  whom  we  can  entrust 
our  lires  when  travelling  under  their 
goidanoe  by  land  or  sea.  But  save  us, 
we  beseech  of  you,  from  the  blaspheming 
infidel,  the  filthy  sensualist,  the  insane 
drunkard,  the  coarse  and  rude  savage, 
the  leader  of  riots,  the  contriver  of  plots, 
the  spouter  of  nonsense,  the  preacher  of 
rebellion,  the  instigator  of  strikes,  and 
the  ttyantofalll 

Are  your  daughters  to  be  servants  in 
our  houses  ?  Give  us  such  as  are  some- 
times to  be  found,  whom  we  can  trust, 
respect,  and  cherish,  as  valued  friends 
of 'the  fkmily;  in  whose  keeping  our 
goods,  our  character,  our  children,  are 
safe.  But  deliver  us,  we  beseech  of  you, 
from  the  domestic  aflUctioo  of  a  dishon- 
est, lying,  quarrelling,  disobedient,  rude, 
selfish,  or  unfkithful  servant,  who» 
though  leaving  her  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  may  only  make  way  for  another 
of  the  same  description! 

In  the  name,  too,  of  many  a  young 
tradesman,  see  that  the  wife  he  receives 
ftom  your  fireside  may  be  such  an  one 
As  can  be  a  companion  for  an  intelligent 
Christian  man, — an  economical  house- 
for  a  working  man;  and  be 
the  Christian  mother  of  his 
^illdpeu ;  and  not  a  thoughtless,  hand- 
iNi^  tawdry  slattern,  who  keeps  her 
^oMB  Bile  a  pig-stye,  and  her  diildren 
fll»  pigs — who  idles  her  time  in  gossip- 
neighbours,  or  in  drinking 
for  such  horrors  are  'by  no 


means  rare !— thus  driving  her  husband 
to  ruin  and  misery,  and  tempting  him 
to  drunkenness  or  desertion. 

Why  should  I  say  more  on  this  head, 
to  prove  that  your  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  growing  up  around  you  to  be  men 
and  women,  are  of  immense  and  incal-> 
.eulable  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
society  ?  Have  a  care,  then,  how  you 
Mng  themupl 

9.  I  must  oome  nearer  home,  and 
remind  you  that  those  little  ones  are 
of  great  importance  to  yo^hrsdvee.  I  am 
sure  you  fed  this,  at  all  events,  to  be 
true.  Oh!  how  important  are  these  I 
They  strengthen  your  arms  fbr  labour, 
and  refresh  yon  when  at  rest.  They  rouse 
yon  uis  and  send  you  out  in  the  eariy 
morning,  and  make  you  glad  to  return 
home  at  night.  That  diild  who  climbs 
your  knee,  twines  its  arms  around  your 
neck,  and  kisses  your  rough  cheek,  has 
more  power  over  you  than  all  the  police 
in  the  city  or  than  all  the  armies  of  the 
worid,  were  they  arrayed  against  you  t 
Its  smile  holds  you  fast  as  no  iron  chain 
could  do;  and  its  fond  caressings  will 
often  calm  your  wild  heari,  and  make 
yourself  a  child.  It  would  be  nothing, 
indeed,  to  the  world  if  that  little  light 
was  extinguished ;  but  would  it  not  be 
darkness  to  your  own  home  and  heart  ? 
That  parent  has  indeed  sunk  lower  than 
the  beasts  that  perish,  when  he  is  no 
longer  thus  infiuenced  by  the  love  of  his 
children.  You  cannot,  then,  say— you 
surely  never  even  thought— that  it  is 
nothing  to  you  how  your  children  grow 
up.  You  feel  that  your  happioess  even 
now  is  bound  up  in  what  they  are.  And 
when  they  leave  the  domestic  roof,  will 
you  not  be  thankful  and  proud  if  they 
turn  out  well,  and  are  honoured  and 
respected  by  the  worid?  Will  you  not 
fed  their  shame  and  dishonour  to  be 
your  own?  Will  their  well-doing  not  be 
a  crown  of  glory  to  you  in  old  age ;  and 
would  not  their  ill-doing  help  to  bring 
down  your  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ?  Therefore,  apart  from  any  other 
or  higher  consideration,  ybrj^ovr  own  sakee 
have  a  care  how  you  train  them  up. 

A  stronfi;  working:  man  once  came  to 
i  me  revesting  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
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for  hit  child.    He  was  a  imtth ;  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  formerij  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  bat  that  for 
.two  years  he  had  lived  a  strictly  sober 
life.     On  my  asking  what  led  to  this 
change,  he  replied,  after  some  hesita- 
tion:   ''Indeed,  I  believe  it   was  the 
&atnit."     «The  bairns!"  I  exclaimed, 
«  how  WES  that  ?"— "  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
''when  I  came  home, at  night  they  used 
to  run  and  meet  me,  and  play  about  me ; 
and  the  youngest  was  a  special  favourite, 
and  extraordinary  fond  of  me ;  and  one 
evening  when  she  had  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  was  giving  me  a  kiss,  the 
thooht  struck  m^.  What  a  beast  I  waa  to 
be  taking  drink  in  this  way,  if  it  was  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  harm  I  was  sure 
to  do  to  baith  the  bodies  and  souls  of  my 
ain  bairns.    I  took  such  shame  to  myself, 
that  I  dropped  it  since  then ;  and  now  I 
hope  I  have  better  reasons,  even  than  the 
good  of  the  family,  for  keeping  sober." 

3.  But  consider,  further,  the  personal 
as  well  as  relative  importance  of  these 
young  ones,  or  their  importance  to  them- 
selves.  For  you  know  ho|r  one's  own 
state  for  tiole  and  for  eternity  is  of  more 
importance  to  ourselves  than  anything 
else  possibly  can  be.  It  is  this  fact  which 
.  the  words  of  our  Lord  imply,  when  He 
says :  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  will  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
soul? — and  what  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul  ?"  Not  anything  I— 
not  the  whole  universe !  To  a  man  him- 
self, his  own  soul  —  his  own  life  and 
happiness,  are  more  yaluable  than  aught 
else.  Now,  parents,  weigh  this  matter 
well.  Behold  your  children,  or  any  one 
of  them,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
about  that  one  child. 

(1.)  That  child  must  live  for  ever.  Its 
existence  is  endless  as  the  life  of  its 
Maker.  There  lies  concealed  in  that 
frame,  clasped  l6  a  mother's  bosom,  and 
so  feeble  that  the  evening  breeze  might 
seem  suflScient  to  destroy  it,  a  living 
spark  which  no  created  power  can  ever 
extinguish!  Cities  and  empires  shall 
rise  and  fall  during  coming  centuries; 
but  that  infant  of  yours  will  survive  them 
all !  Tlie  world  and  its  works  shall  be 
burnt  up»  and  the  dements  shall  melt| 


with  fervent  heat,  new  systems  may  be 
created,  and  pass  away ;  but  your  child 
will  live  amidst  the  dianges  and  revolu- 
tions of  endless  ages,  which  will  no  more 
touch  or  destroy  it  than  the  wild  hurri- 
cane can  touch  the  rainbow  which  reposes 
in  the  sky,  though  it  may  rage  around 
its  lovely  form.  When  eras  that  no 
arithmetic  can  pumber  have  marked  tlio 
life  of  your  child,  an  eternity  will  still  bo 
before  it,  in  which  it  shall  live,  move, 
and  have  its  being!  What  think  you, 
parents,  of  having  such  a  creature  as 
this  under  your  roof,  and  under  your 
charge,  and  that  creature  your  own 
child  ?    Ck>osider, 

(2.)  Your  child  must  live  for  ever  in  bliss 
or  woe.    It  must  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ.     It  must  be   for 
ever  lost,  or  for  ever  saved.    It  must  bo 
with  God  and  Christ,  with  the  angels  and 
saints,  loving  and  beloved,  a  glorious 
and  migestic  being,  or  for  ever  wicked 
and  unutterably  miserable  with  Satan, 
and  lost  spirits!     I  am   assuming,  of 
course,  that  it  shall  here  attain  that  ago 
as  shall  make  it  fully  responsible  to  God ; 
for  if  it  dies  in  infancy,  I  believe  that 
it  is  certainly  saved  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  even  to  be  able  to  entertain  such  a 
hope  as  this,  that  your  babe,  though  dead, 
actually  lives  somewhere  with  Jesus  ;  or 
that,  if  living  here,  is  yet  capable  of  be- 
coming one  of  God's  high  and  holy  famil}' 
in  His  home  above  for  ever — may  well 
deepen  upon  you  a  sense  of  its  personal 
yalue !    Do  you  ask  what  this  fact  has 
to  do  with  your  duty  of  training  up  your 
children  ?    I  will  tell  yon.  Whetlier  your 
child — should  it  be  spared  some  years  on 
earth — shall  live  for  ever  in  joy  or  in 
sorrow,  depends  upon  what  it  believes 
and  does  in  this  world.    It  is  how  it  lives 
here  which  must  determine  where  and  how 
it  shall  live  hereafter.    Is  that  not  a  solemn 
consideration  for  you? — and  is  it  not 
more  solemn  still,  when  you  further  re- 
member, that  the  character  which  your 
child  is  to  possess  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  and  retain  on  the  other,  and  on 
which  its  destiny  hangs,  is  affected  more 
by  what  it  sees,  heart,  learns,  from  you, 
and  in  your  house,  thau  upon  aitylhlL^ 
else  in  this  world? 
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4.  But  I  notice,  lastlj,  that  jonr  diUd- 
ren  are  of  ioettimaUe  inoportance  to 
Adr  FalA»  in  kmom.  Perhaps  70a  are 
dispoaed  at  first  to  doabt  this ;  but  if  70U 
consider  it  yon  will  see  how  true  it  is. 
Ood  being  so  great  and  glorious,  yon 
think  that  probably  a  child  is  too  small 
and  insignificant  a  thing  to  be  noticed  or 
eared  for  by  Him.  But  it  is  just  because 
God  is  so  great  and  glorious  that  He 
is  able  to  know  and  consider  every 
person  and  thing  in  the  universe.  "  Are 
not  five  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  yet 
not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God. 
Fear  not;  ye  are  of  more  vaiu€  than 
many  sparrows  !** 

It  was  perhaps  this  wrong  impression  of 
God's  greatness  which,  on  one  occasion, 
induced  the  disciples  to  prevent  mothers 
bringing  their  children  to  the  Saviour 
to  obtun  His  blessing.  How  could  the 
great  Messias,  thought  they,  condescend 
to  attend  to  such  weak  and  insignificant 
creatures  ?  But  very  different  were  His 
own  feelings !  **  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  to  mef  and  forbid  them  not !"  and 
accordingly  the  good  Shepherd  took  the 
lambs  into  His  arms,  and  blessed  them. 

Wlu>  gave  the  heartiest  welcome  to 
the  King  when  He  entered  the  temple  ? 
Kot  the  priests,  nor  Sadducees,  nor  Phar- 
isees, but  tlie  children  who  cried  Hosan* 
nal  Thoee  who  pretended  to  great 
wisdoBi  and  piety  rebuked  them,  and 
wished  Christ  to  do  the  same ;  but  He 
would  not.  He  received  the  praises  of 
the  young ;  for  God  had  ordained  such  to 
eome  from  the  months  even  of  babes  and 
saekUngs. 

Why  should  this  astonish  you,  parents? 
^O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  do  ye 
Ambt  ?"  For  only  rdlect  for  a  moment 
the  relationship  in  which  God 
to  those  cfaildien.  Thty  bdong  to 
JBSh,  and  are  His  property,  not  yours. 


with  such  corruptible  thin!^  as  silver 
and  gold, — for  these  could  not  purchase 
the  least  and  poorest  of  them, — but  with 
tlie  precious  blood  of  His  own  Son !  And 
at  baptism  did  He  not  claim  them  as  His 
own,  revealing  Himself  as  thtir  Gk>d, — 
tlielr  Father,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier  ? 

Bemember,  then,  parents,  that  God  has 
given  you  this  precious  property  of  His 
in  trust ;  and  of  each  child  beneath  your 
roof  He  says :  V  Nurse  this  child/or  me!** 
Have  a  care,  then,  I  again  say,  how  you 
train  them  up  'Mn  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  t/is  Lord,** 


Ha 


it  is  who  has  given  them  all  the 
which  they  possess.  He  it  is  who 
created  them,  and  endowed  them 
ioch  wonderfiil  powers  and  capaci- 
ia  order  that,  as  the  very  end  of 
Mng,  they  might  glorify  Him,  and 
HIai  fi>r  ever.  And  such  immense 
Ha  aMach  to  those  His  own 


I  eannot  eonelude   this   address   to 
parents  of  the  working  classes,  without 
saying    a   few    words    to    employers. 
Masters  of  public  works,  roasters  and 
mistresses  of  private  families! — I  have 
appealed  to  these  parents  in  your  name, 
^fi^^fi^  them  to  furnish  you  with  good 
and  faithM  servants;  and   you  know 
well    how    much    your     comfort    and 
prosperity    depend    upon    the    supply 
which  tliey  may  afford  to  such  demands. 
Bat  let  me  remind  you  that  duties  are 
reciprocal, — that  if  you  require  those  in 
your  service  to  consider  your  comfort 
and  advantage,  it  becomes  you  equally 
to   consider   theira^   actuated   by   that 
Christian  principle  which  should  be  com- 
mon to  both — the  principle  of  '*  loving 
our  neighbour,  and  pleasing  him  for  his 
good  to  ecBfioation."     If  you  treat  those 
in  your  service  as  mere  miichines,  mere 
helps  to  your  personal  aggrandizement 
or  convenience ;  if  you  acknowledge  no 
obligation  to  make  any  saorifiees  of  your 
ease  or  wealth  to  make  them  better  or 
happier, — why  should  you  expect  them 
to  be  actuated  by  different  motives  to- 
wards you?    If  such  motives  as,  **  Each 
man  for  himselP^-''  look  after  number 
one"—"  what  will  pay  "—are  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  banners  of  employers- 
why  not  on  those  of  the  employed,  your- 
selves being  judges  ?    I  know  well  that 
heads  of  works  and  heads  of  houses  are 
often  loud  in  their  cry  about  the  "in- 
gratitude and  setBahness'*  of  those  who 
serve  them.    But  let  those  who  complain 


be  sure  that  such  real  unselfish  kindness 
iSbmX  H0  ladewied  tfaem,  not  ^has  been  shewn  by  themselves  as  ought 
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to  hive  excited  eorrespondiDi;  feelings 
in  those  who  were  its  objects.  Very  true, 
it  is  alleged,  "  the  working  classes  are  ez- 
tremelj  sospioions."  Whether  this  may 
arise  from  ignorance,  and  conscious  weak- 
ness when  opposed  to  those  in  whose  power 
they  more  or  less  are,  or  may  be  the 
legitimate  effect  of  many  lessons  taught 
them  in  the  school  of  a  hard  and  worldly 
selfishness,  I  know  not.  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  they  often  do  attribute  what 
was  prompted  by  benevolenoe  in  their 
employers,  to  mean  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives. But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  is  an  error  of  judgment  rather  than 
of  heart ;  and  if  a  course  of  wise,  frank, 
considerate,  and  generous  treatment  of 
them  is  pursued,  it  will  soon  be  perceived, 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  workman 
or  servant.  And  what  a  blessed  effect 
it  would  have  upon  home  education,  if 
employers  manifested  ^personal  Christian 
interest  in  those  who  serve  them, — if  they 
acted  towards  them  as  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  minds  and  hearts,  with 
social  and  domestic  affections,  like  their 


by  their  own  conduct  towards  them.  OaHy 
let  this  honest  discharge  of  duty  begin 
and  be  more  general  in  this  Christian  land 
with  the  employers,  and  it  will  very 
speedily  tell  too  on  the  employed,  to  an 
extent  that  the  most  sanguine  could 
hardly  venture  to  hope  for.  The  law  of 
love  must  be  allowed  to  have  its  share  in 
regulating  labour  as  well  as  the  law  of 
mere  money-profit.  There  is  a  demand 
and  supply  by  hearts  required,  as  well  as 
by  pockets.  "  Live  and  let  live,"  was 
surely  not  intended  for  the  body  more 
than  for  the  soul ! 

N. 


mistresses  at  home  have  more  friendly, 
thoughtful.  Christian  intercourse  with 
their  servants,  so  as  to  gain  their  hearts, 
and  to  help  them  to  good  ?  Why  should 
not  masters  of  works  try  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  workmen  as  fellow- 
men  ?  Would  it  be  too  condescending 
in  them  to  visit  them  in  their  houses  ? 
Why  not  ?  Do  they  imagine  that  this 
woi^d  lower  their  dignity,  or  weaken  their 
influence,  or  occupy  too  much  time?  And 
could  they  not  do  more  to  make  those 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PSR8ETERANCG, 
SOBRIETY,  JlND  H0NE8TT. 

At  the  annual  festival  in  Glasgow  (held 
March  16)  of  the  emphytet  of  Mr.  Napier, 
the  well-known  and  much-esteemed  en- 
gineer, one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Robb, 
stated  the  following  interesting  facts  :-^ 

"I  shall  give  you  a  few  illustrations 
of  working  men  who,  being  true  to  them- 


I   11/v     au       u     1  j     .        .  j»    selves,  were  true  to  every  one  beside.    A 

own  I   Why,  then,  should  not  masters  and    numSr  of  years  ago  I  was  acquainted 


with  a  young  man ;  he  was  a  fitrm  serv- 
ant ;  he  was  so  because  his  selfish  father 
would  not  teach  him  a  trade ;  he  would 
not  keep  him  for  the  wages  of  an  appren- 
tice. Well,  the  youth  resolved  he  would 
be  a  tradesman.  Did  he  ask  any  one  to 
help  him?  No;  he  carefully  saved  his 
penny-fee  until  he  had  acquired  as  much 
as,  with  his  apprentice  wages,  would 
keep  him  independent  of  his  father.  He 
bound  himself  to  an  engineering  firm ; 
applied  himself  diligently  to  his  work ; 
was  true  to  his  employer;  spent  his  even- 
ings, not  in  singing-saloons  or  free-and- 
easys  ;  no,  but  in  the  drawing  and  other 


houses  fit  for  the  home  education  of ,       .    . 

human  beings  ?    Could  not  more  be  done    ^^^^  ^hat  was  the  result?  Immedi- 

,.  *  *x    1  *    •  •      ^   1.  Rtely  on  the  expiry  of  his  apprenticeship 

rdins:  a  practical  trammfr  to  bovs,    u:.  \ i JL,.iA  u:«.  -  lu„-»:«.« ;.,  - 


for  affording  a  practical  training  to  boys, 
but  especially  to  girls,  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  become  respectable  men  and  women  ? 
Could  not  more  be  done  to  relieve  and 
oheer  up  those  thrown  out  of  work  by 
sickness  or  bad  trade?     There  are  heads 


his  employer  found  him  a  situation  in  a 
Uurge  steamboat;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  was  first  engineer,  in  receipt  of 
the  highest  pay.  He  was  true  to  his 
mother,  more  than  true  to  his  father — 
true  and  useful  to  his  brother,  and  is  now 


^      , ,.  ,        .       ,      „  the  true  and  happy  husband  of  a  true 

of  public  works  who  do  all  this,  and    wife.  Take  another  instance— it  occurred 
verily  they  have  their   reward  in  the    when  I  was  an  apprentice.    In  the  im- 


affecdon  and  respect  of  their  men,  shewn 
often  in  very  trying  circumstances ;  and 
there  are  masters  and  mistresses  who 
thank  God  for  the  Christian  servants 


mediate  vicinity  of  our  shop  there  was  a 
public-house — some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber it,  it  had  a  very  peculiar  sign— a  negro 
man  holding  up  his  broken  fetters,  with 
the  word  *  freedom'  underneath.    Well, 


whom  they  have  gained  as  friends,  chiefly  |  in  this  '  flreedom '  the  men  in  our  shop 
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had  credit.    During  erery  week  a  pretty 
large  score  was  ran  up  for  drink,  which 
Dia^e  an  impression  on  eyery  man's  pay 
on   Saturday.    This  went  on  for  some 
time,  till  one  Monday  morning,  as  we 
sat  roand  the  stove  during  the  breakfast 
hour,  one  of  my  shopmates  said,  *  This 
drinking  is  confounded  nonsense ;  for  my 
part  I  mean  to  give  it  up.'    In  this  he 
was  true  to  his  word  and  true  to  himself, 
and  that  youngman  is  now  worth  several 
thousand  pounds;  is  very  true  to  his 
worthy  parents ;  and  is  a  true  and  digni- 
fied member  of  society.    One  other  inci- 
dent :  About  fifteen  years  ago  two  appren- 
tice boys  were  employed  cleaning  out  a 
warehouse  in  this  city.    The  youngest  of 
the  two  boys,  in  cleaning  out  below  the 
desk,  where  the  floor  was  much  affected 
by  d^   rot,  came  upon  several   large 
mushrooms ;  on  turning  up  one  of  which 
a  bright  shilling  was  discovered,  as  if 
growing  right  in  the  centre  of  it.    The 
boy*s  fancy  was  rather  tickled  at  what 
appeared    to  him  a  natural   curiosity. 
He  immediately  went  into  the  workshop 
and  exhibited  tJie  mushroom  and  shilling. 
Having  done  00  he  went  to  his  employer, 
and  throwing  down  the  shilling,  said,  'I 
found  it  under  the  desk.'     Returning  to 
the  workshop,  the  elder  apprentice  asked, 
*  Wliere  is  the  shilling  ?'  The  answer  was, 
*I  gave  it  to  the  cork.'    '  You  must  be  a 
fool,'  said  the  other ;  *  did  you  not  find 
it  ?'  *  Yes,'  said  the  boy ;  *  I  found  it  where 
the  Highlandman  found  the  tongs.'    He 
added,  *  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
stealing  a  shilling  as  keeping  that  one.' 
Another  of  the  apprentices  now  joined 
the  two,  and  to   him  the  youth  who 
believed  in  keeping  the  shilling  told  how 
stupid  his  neighbour  had  been  in  giving 
up  the  shilling,  which  he  said  should  have 
been  divided.    The  third  apprentice  thus 
appealed  to,  said:  'The  youth  perhaps 
believes  that  '^honesty  is  the  best  policy." ' 
Some  twelve  years  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  incident,  the  boy  who  found  the 
sJnlUng  having  become  a  man,  was  car- 
lying  on  a  large  business,  where  a  con- 
aderaUe  capital  was  required.    He  was 
In  want  of  money.    He  knew  his  old 
shopmate,  who  had  witnessed  the  shilling- 
InAiig,  had  money  to  spare.    He  called 
noo  him — it  was  early  in  the  morning. 
ne  v^rty  called  on  was  still  in  bed.   He 
Mked  the  caller  what  he  wanted  so  early. 
the  brief  answer  was,  '  Money.'    '  How 
■ndif— *As  much  as  you  can  spare.' 
Witfaoiit  aaying  another  word,  the  old 
wrote  a  bank  check  for  six 
l-and-flflcy  pounds,  and  handing 
It  to  Ih0  youth,  said,  *  You  can  give  me  a 
iHiipK  te  Hat  yonr  leisure.'  The  youth 


would,  at  that  time,  have  hid  difiloulty 
in    borrowing   one   pound;    while   the 
known  honesty  of  principle  of  the  other 
was  the  '  open  sesame !'  to  his  friend's 
entire  purse.    I  have  given  you  those 
three  incidents  with  the  view  of  exhibit- 
ing to  you  what  I  look  upon  as  the  three 
great  essentials  of  success, — namely,  quiet 
perseverance,  strict  sobriety,  and  stern 
honesty.     The  working  man  who  daily 
practises  these  three  simple  virtues  will 
certainly  reach  a  comfortable  position, 
and  may  attidn  one  of  fortune  and  hon- 
ourable distinction— may  stand  in  proud 
equality  with  tlic  most  exalted  of  the 
land.    There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to 
illustrate  this.  Take  one  or  twoexamplcs : 
Sir   Joseph   Paxton,    who    reared    the 
Orystal  Palace,  was  a  working  gardener. 
Mr.  Dargan,  who  did  more  for  Irish  in- 
dustry tlum  all  her  nobility  put  together, 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  farmer.    Mr. 
Andrews,  the  late  mayor  of  Southampton, 
who  did  honour  to  Britain  in  his  noble 
reception  of  the  Hungarian  patriot,  was 
a  working  blacksmith;  and  Mr.  Pcto, 
Uie  Queen'a  last-made  baronet,  learned  a 
trade.    Among  ourselves  we  have  our 
Dunns,  our  Bairds,  and  our  Campbells — 
all  architects  of  their  own  fortunes ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  we  have  your  own 
worthy  employer,  who,  beginning  life  a 
humble  mechanic,  stands  now  at  the  head 
of  the  greatest  engineering  establishment 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  worthy  and  hos- 
pitable occupant  of  a  fair  palace  on  one 
of  Scotland's  sweetest  lakes, — and  that, 
too,  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who 
labour  under  his  sway.    I  know  the  re- 
sponse you  will  give  to  the  sentiment  I 
now  utter :  Long  life,  health,  wealth,  and 
happiness  to  your  worthy  employer,  Mr. 

Napier."  

''People  seldom  improve  when  they 
have  no  other  model  but  themselves  to 
copy  after." — (Joidtmith, 


Wi«f8d  In   keeping  the  thiUing,  I  the  BihUr 


"We  never  know  the  true  value  of 
friends.  While  they  live,  we  are  too 
sensitive  to  their  faults ;  when  we  have 
lost  them,  we  only  see  their  virtues."— 
GueutM  ai  Truth, 

OH  THS  PROVBRBS  OF  SOLOXOK. 

"  It  was  a  fine  conception,  that  of  curd- 
ling up  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
into  pleasing  and  portable  form — of  driv- 
ing the  flocks  of  loose  wandering  thought* 
into  the  penfolds  of  proverbs.  They  shew 
the  same  principles  and  passions  to  have 
operated  in  every  age,  proving  the  unity 
of  man.  Solomon's  proverbs  are  every 
nation's  laws,— proverbial,  because  boseil 
on  simple  truth."— Gi{/i//aw*  ''Bards  of 
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EXTRACTS  OF  LETTBSBS  FROM  THE  BAST. 


{CfiakmifnmptigtVli,  VoL  VI,) 


A  WALK  TBBOUOK  OOVSTAXTOIOPLB. 

TJiiDOiiBTBDLT  the  belt  way  to  eqjoy 
CoDttantinople  it  to  proYide  onetelf  with 
A  pair  of  boota  long  enough  to  reach  oyer 
the  knee,  ao  aa  to  make  you  independent 
of  mud;  and  then  to  aet  out  on  foot. 
unaccompanied  by  a  oommiMioner,  and 
unbttidened  by  Jftaray,  to  *'  saunter,"  aa 
the  momentary  impulae  leada,  up  thia 
alley,  and  down  that  lane,  stumbling 
unawares  into  mosque  oourts,  and  losing 
oneself  in  hopeless  labyrinths  of  pictur- 
esque nduDS.  Thua  only  can  you  enjoy 
StambouL  Tour  attention  is  not  ab- 
aorbed  in  trying  to  gag  the  vokt-d^phee^ 
who  ia  pouring  forth  hia  neweat  fabrica- 
tions at  your  elbow,  or  in  guiding  a 
horse  whose  chief  talent  aeems  to  be 
jamming  your  kneea  against  sharp  cor« 
ners,  or  projecting  himself  on  the  un- 
yielding burdens  of  unsympathizing 
donkeya.  Nowhere  do  you  find  a  more 
iutereating  field  for  amusement.  Eren 
after  the  busy  bazaar  is  passed,  the 
ailent  lonely  streets  are  so  very  f\ill  of 
'*  newness."  Street  after  street  is  passed 
(I  apeak  at  present  of  Staroboul  pro- 
/Mr,  '*  the  oity  of  the  Turks")  in  which 
yon  hardly  see  a  souL  The  latticed 
windows  and  firmly  dosed  doors  give 
the  place  an  uninhabited  look.  A  female 
figure  in  gay  coloured  clothes  may  flit 
rapidly  rouud  a  ooraer,  looking  like  the 
good  genius  of  the  place  finally  deserting 
ita  home,  or  a  mangy  dog  lies  lazily  in 
the  narrow  atream  of  sunshine ;  but  your 
footfall  alone  disturbs  the  stillness.  Then 
the  houses  themselvea  are  sach  Tillan- 
oua  tumble-dowus — rery  beau^ideals  of 
picturesque  rottenness.  Any  of  them 
might  be  taken  as  models  for  the  scene 
of  some  tragic  murder,-~or  might  bear 
the  imputation  of  any  amount  of  crime. 
He  must,  indeed,  have  been  an  erratic 
genius  who  planned  and  erected  them  I 

These  characteristics,  while  they  be- 
long more  or  less  to  all  the  houaes  in 
Constantinople,  are  possessed  in  a  more 
marked  degree  by  those  in  Stamboul, 
which  is  that  part  of  the  dty  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  harbour,  or 
Qolden  Horn,— an  arm  of  the  Bosphorus 
running  at  right  angles  to  it  on  iu  west 
abore^  and  up  some  distance  into  the 
land.    On  the  north  of  the  Golden  Horn 


lies  Qabta,  cloae  by  the  shore,  and  Pera 
above  it,  on  the  hill-side.  The  former  is 
the  commercial,  and  the  latter  the  aris- 
tocratic quarter ;  and  each  of  the  three 
great  divisions— Stamboul,  Galata,  and 
Pera — are  as  distinct  fh>m  one  another  in 
their  dass  of  inhabitants  and  customs  as 
can  be.  Galata  is  full  of  bustling,  rapa- 
cious Greeks,  cheating  Armenians,  and 
traders  of  all  nations.  Pera  is  the  hotel 
and  embassage  quarter ;  while  Stamboul 
is  peculiarly  the  city  of  the  Turks.  To 
see  Constantinople,  then,  we  must  cross 
the  Golden  Horn ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  various  bridges  of  boats.  It 
is  here  on  these  bridges,  more  especially 
on  one  by  the  harbour,  that  the  curious 
mixture  of  nations  visiting  this  capital 
are  to  be  seen.  As  the  tide  of  human 
beings  flows  past,  the  nations  of  the 
world  seem  to  have  sent  representatives 
to  the  grand  masquerade.  Turks,  Greeks, 
Persians  in  their  high  sheepskin  caps ; 
Circassians  in  their  open  pelisse,  stuck 
over  with  cartridges;  French,  English, 
soldiers  and  sailors;  the  Jew  with  his 
" kick-me-if-you-will  feature;"  the  fat 
paslia  on  his  sleek  cob ;  and  the  wander- 
ing dervish,  a  medley  bundle  of  rags  and 
smells ;  and  last  in  place,  but  prominent 
in  beauty,  the  Circassian  female,  in  her 
gingerbread-looking  carriage, — all  crowd 
along  in  little  wavelets.  There  is  not  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  such  a  **  melange." 
Alter  crossing  this  bridge,  you  require  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  a  host  of  im- 
portunate Jews,  amiably  tendering  their 
services  as  guides  through  the  bazaars : 
*'Want  me,  master?  shew  you  all  the 
bilZTars  for  t&  pence;"  and  they  might 
add  with  propriety :  *'  Cheat  you,  master, 
throughout  all  the  day  for  nothing ;"  for 
a  more  villanous  set  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  The  first  place  usually  visited 
ia  the  drug  bazaar,  near  the  water.  This 
is  the  most  truly  oriental  of  all  the 
covered  bazaars.  Arched  overhead,  it 
is  a  street  in  itself,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  wooden  counters,  covered  with  heaps 
of  dye  stuffs,  curious  roots,  and  dried 
leaves  brought  from  every  clime.  A 
sombre  shade  is  thrown  over  all  from  the 
absence  of  windows,  and  a  heavy  smell 
of  incense  loads  the  air.  The  old  long- 
bearded  Turks,,  toOk  sitting  so  solemnly 
behind  their  ware%  fo  strikingly  dressed 
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in  their  mow-wliite  turbtnt  and  hafcks, 
and  enTeloped  in  perpetual  clouds  of 
tchibouque  smoke.  One's  mind  is  Dlled 
with  an  inexpressible  feeling,  compounded 
of  the  reminiscences  of  the  Arabian 
nif^hts,  and  the  scenery  on  a  China 
tea-cup  —  a  feeling  as  if  looking  on 
something  not  of  this  world— an  opium 
vision  of  Eastern  travel.  The  other 
bazaars  are  divided  into  streets,  each 
set  apart  for  some  craft.  Goldsmiths, 
drapers,  shoemakers,  fhrriers,  tobacco- 
nists, Ac.  &c,  herd  together ;  so  that  on 
one  side  is  seen  a  long  line  of  yellow 
morocco  slippers,  and  up  another  alley, 
muslin  dresses  and  Fes  caps. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sudden 
vivacity  which  seises  on  the  formerly  list- 
less stall-holder  when  he  thinks  you  are 
goin;j  to  buy.  "  Look  here,  master  :**  "  I 
lay,  Johnny,"  resound  on  all  sides.  Shoes, 
silk  dresaes,  caps,  flourish  in  the  air ;  and 
pipe-sticks  with  amber  mouth-pieces,  are 
held  out  in  a  style  meant  to  disarm  all 
opposition.  If  you  do  offer  for  anything, 
they  coolly  demand  ten  times  what  they 
mean  to  accept,  and  unblushingly  receive 
a  mere  fWustion  of  their  demand ;  if  you 
only  let  them  handle  the  money,  the  touch 
has  a  charm  for  them  they  cannot  resist. 
Armed  with  the  solitary  sentence  ^  hatch 
phraush,*'  ihe  analogue  of  the  "eomftteii,"* 
"yHaate,"  or  "wi>  met,"  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  independent  Englishman 
travels  over  Europe,  you  may  come  to 
terms ;  the  shortest  way  being  to  pocket 
the  goods,  pay  down  what  vou  believe  to 
be  proper,  exclaim,  "  bono,  which  here 
passes  for  everything,  and  move  on.  The 
crowd  in  these  bazaars  is  sometimes  im- 
mense ;  and  as  horses  and  carriages  are 
allowed  to  pass  where  they  can,  the  jam 
is  sometimes  complete.  The  women 
form  the  majority;  and  here,  as  else- 
where, they  seem  to  derive  their  chief 
amusement  IVom  shopping.  To  see  the 
crowd  of  vashmac^d  females  at  the  stall 
of  some  fashionable  Jew,  hauling  down 
■ad  examining  everything  on  his  slielves, 
teasing  «id  bullying,  and  yet  going  away 
vithoat  purchasing,  would  be  an  inter- 
esting thing  to  the  ethnologist,  as  tend- 
ing to  shew  how  universal  are  such 
ftstnres  throughout  the  great  female 
taiily.  It  is  in  the  basaars  that  the 
^Ucf  beauties  of  the  Turkish  harems  are 
ID  be  seen,  particularly  when  the  8ul- 
tuili  "lot**  are  abroad.  I  was  lucky 
the  other  day  to  see  nineteen 
having  four  in  each,  coming 
seraglio;  and  I  must  say,  that 


■b  nssnr  of  them  were   exqulslte- 

thmaOMp  the  nngority  had  little  to 
H  itC     The  yaahmacs,  while  they 


conceal  much  that  may  be  plain,  reveal 
all  the  glory  of  the  large  solemn  eye, 
which  irresistibly  bends  you  in  the 
dust.  Outside  the  basaars,  in  the  streets 
around,  one  catches  such  queer  peeps  of 
marble  bath-rooms,  stirring  coffee-houses, 
the  portico  of  a  mosque,  or  a  curioiiB 
little  graveyard  let  in  between  the  gables 
of  contiguous  houses;  there  a  tobacco 
shop,  here  a  confectionary  stands  heaped 
with  the  delicious  sireetmeats  of  which 
the  Turks  are  so  fond.  At  comers,  too, 
are  often  seen  beautifhlly  ornamented 
windows  of  latticed  iron-work,  over- 
shadowed by  hanging  roofs  to  ward  off 
the  sun,  and  having  ranged  all  round 
little  brasen  cups  full  of  cold  water,  to 
quench  the  burning  throat  of  the  passer- 
by, and  which  tiny  gobleta  are  ever  re- 
plenished by  an  attendant,  who  stands 
within,  the  guardian  at  the  tomb  of  some 
great  man — it  may  be  a  monarch  of  fbr- 
mer  times — who  has  endowed  the  well 
in  perpetuity  for  his  thirsty  countrymen. 
The  ornamented  coflin  of  the  fbunder 
may  be  seen  within,  reposing  on  the 
marble  pavement.  Some  of  these  tombs 
are  most  elegant.  Light  marble  chapels 
placed  in  gardens,  fVom  which  the  roses 
clime  to  the  windows,  and  enter  the 
railings  around  tlie  entrance.  Stoves,  too, 
heat  the  air  in  winter,  and  carpsts  cover 
the  floor.  There  is  nothing  of  cold  mould. 
The  skull  and  crossbones  are  concealed 
with  velvet  and  gold  trimmings. 

In  Stamboul  we  visit  also  the  Atmei- 
dan,  or  Hippodrome— so  interesting  fWmi 
its  historic  associations.  The  scene  of 
the  Greek  games,  and  the  firequent 
tmeutis  cf  the  Janissaries,  and  the  flnal 
destruction  of  that  turbulent  body  within 
its  precincts,  bestow  on  it  considerable 
interest.  Near  by  is  St.  Sophia* — the 
flrst-built,  and  still  the  most  splendid  of 
the  mosques  of  Constantinople.  A  f^ 
years  ago  no  one  could  obtain  admission 
without  a  flrman,  which  cost  £10.  and  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble.  I  and  a  few 
more  got  in  the  other  day  for  fbnrpenee 
a-head— the  tariff  the  invaders  have  set 
down  for  themselves.  This  church  being 
built  in  the  ferm  of  a  Greek  cress,  dis- 
plays a  greater  area  to  the  eye  than  Is 
present^  in  the  Latin  churches.  Hie 
view  of  the  interior  fh>m  the  gallery  is 
very  striking,  when  looking  down  on 
the  vast  centre  spanned  by  tlut  wonder- 
ful cupola,  whoseconstruction  has  puxsled 
so  many  architects,  poised^  as  it  wens,  in 
the  air,  without  support.  Tlie  groups 
of  prostrate  worshippers;  the  teachera 
surrounded  by  their  attentive  congiega- 
tions;  the  fretted  roof  and  graceful 
pillars,  cpmbipe  to  form  an  admirable  aad 
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unique  whole.     The  church,  howerer, 
being  built  by  the  Christians,  stands  east 
and  west ;  while  the  Mihrab,  or  Mussul- 
man altar,  baring  always  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  which  here  lies  to  the  south-east, 
is  in  one  comer ;  and  all  the  carpets,  &C., 
being  laid  with  reference  to  this,  gires  an 
awry  twist  to  the  church,  and  taJces  away 
much   from   the  general   effect.     The 
ancient  pillars  are  relics  of  all  the  chief 
temples  of  antiquity,  such  as  that  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Sun  at  Baalbec, 
Pallas  at  Athens,  Pcebus  at  Delos,  and 
of  Cybele  at  Cyzicus.     Justinian  and 
Chrysostom,  too,  shed  the  light  of  their 
bappy  memory  over  its  waUs;  and  the 
mdancholy  scene  here  enacted  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  im- 
perial rulers,  partaking  of  l3s  last  sacra- 
ment, as  he  went  forth  to  sacrifice  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  beloved  city— <x>nsecrat- 
ing  the  whole.    On  one  pillar  is  shewn 
the  outline  of  the  conqueror's  mailed 
hand,  as,  red  with  blood,  he  struck  it  in 
his  fory  against  the  stone ;  and  another 
pillar  nearly  severed  in  twain,  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  destruction  to  a  stroke 
ftom  the  sabre  of  the  same  warrior.    The 
worn  toe  of  St.  Peter  is  outdone  by  a  holy 
stone  contained  in  this  church,  which  has 
a  large  hole  worn  in  it  by  the  digital 
applications  of  the  worshippers.     The 
splendour  of  this  church  before  it  was 
defaced,  is  almost  fiibulous.    The  spoUs 
of  kingdoms  were  lavished  on  its  con- 
struction, and  many  lives  sacrificed  to 
hurry  on  its  completion.    **  Solomon !  I 
liave  surpassed  thee !"  was  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  delighted  emperor,  as  he  pro- 
strated himself  before  the  high  altar  on 
the  day  of  its  consecration—the  self- 
adulation  of  the  man  overcoming  his 
seeming  ardour  in  the  service  of  God. 
The  rest  of  the  imperial  mosques  are  all 
more  or  less  after  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  seems  to  have  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  taste  of  the  Moslem  archi- 
tects.   Many  of  them  are  very  large  and 
handsome ;  and  from  being  built  by  the 
Mussulmans,   have    their    high    altars 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  whidi 
obviates  the  awkwardness  remarked  in 
St.  Sophia.    It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  in 
St.  Sophia,  the  image  of  our  Saviour 
above  the  high  altar  is  hardly  defaced, 
and  can  be  easily  traced  through  the 
overlaid  gilding.     As  it  tells  of  former 
creeds,  does  it  not  point  to  the  revival  of 
the  old  faith  ?  In  the  court  of  one  of  the 
mosques  multitudes  of  sacred  pigeoiis 
reside,  and  are  fed  by  the  faithnil,  who 
purchase  food  for  them  from  a  man  in 
attendance,  and  far  outdo  in  numbers 
the  celebrated  fiocks  of  Venice.    In  the 
galleries  of  nearly  all  the  mosques  are 


stored  the  goods  of  pilgrims,  enclosed  in 
large  trunks.  If  they  return  fh)m  their 
journey,  they  claim  their  merchandise; 
if  they  die,  all  is  confiscated  to  the 
church — a  novel  sort  of  insurance.  The 
worship  is  very  curious,  being  in  a  great 
measure  persooiU — each  one  praying  for 
himself;  but  they  unite  in  numbers, 
headed  by  a  priest,  who  gives,  as  it  were, 
the  word  of  command,  and  all  kneel,  or 
rather  prostrate  themselves,  and  go 
through  the  other  parts  of  their  service 
as  if  by  one  impulse.  Stroking  their 
beards,  turning  the  head  to  either  side, 

Sutting  the  hands  up  to  the  side  of  the 
ead,  and  the  thumb  under  the  lobe  of 
the  ear,  or  holding  them  out  before  their 
faces,  as  if  they  were  reading  from  them, 
are  attitudes  which  frequently  occur  in 
their  service. 

The  old  walls  which  surround  Con- 
stantinople in  double,  and  sometimes 
triple  tire,  are  envious  prizes  for  the 
painter.  They  have  endless  picturesque 
stones  and  angles  on  the  sea-side,  with 
curious  old  houses  packed  on  their  ragged 
summits.  Landwards,  the  creeping  ivy 
and  clustering  wild  rose  cover  ditch  and 
rampart.  The  massive  towers  are  so 
funnily  split  from  top  to  base,  and  lie 
either  in  huge  masses  in  the  ditch,  or 
totter  to  their  fall  in  such  perfectly  pic- 
turesque groupings,  that  hours  insensibly 
pass  as  we  walk  or  ride  along  them.  The 
iiMmous  fortress  of  "  the  Seven  Towers," 
along  the  garrison  of  the  Janissaries,  with 
its  **  place  of  skulls,"  forms  a  fitting  ter- 
mination to  the  circuit. 

The  fires  of  Constantinople  have  ever 
been  a  fhiitful  source  of  interest  to  tho 
traveller,  and  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
his  diary.  The  wooden  houses  do,  in 
truth,  look  as  if,  in  their  fantastic  rot- 
tenness, they  were  just  built  expressly 
to  bum ;  and  that  if  once  set  a^blaze,  the 
whole  city  would  go  down  like  a  hay 
rick.  Being  for  some  time  here  without 
hearing  or  seeing  such  a  thing,  I  was  be- 
coming sceptical  of  their  existence,  except 
at  long  and  uncertain  intervals,  and  was 
disposed  to  appreciate  them  as  travellers* 
myths,  grotesquely.told  to  end  a  chapter; 
but  last  night,  the  choras  of  watchmen, 
who^  with  the  accompaniment  of  beating 
the  stones  with  iron- pointed  staves,  the 
more  completely  to  awake  you,  bellowed 
out  the  long  looked-for  intimation, 
"Yanghun  varT— ue.,  "There is  afire!" 
completely  dissipated  all  my  incredulity; 
and  on  looking  out,  there  was  a  fire,  and 
no  mistake.  A  laige  manufactory  close 
by  was  in  flames;  and  as  the  watchmen 
kept  on  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
in&rming  one  of  the  fact,  the  thousand 
dogs  of  the  neighbourhood    raised    up 
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their  roices  and  wept,  remembering,  pro- 
bably, some  faToorite  haunt  irlddi  was 
now  being  given  oTer  to  the  devouring 
element  A  perfect  column  of  led  flame 
»hot  high  into  the  murky  sky,  and  spread 
itself  on  every  side  as  it  licked  up  the 
miserable  rickety  houses  around  like  wood 
shavings.  The  effect  on  the  landscape 
was  very  fine.  The  Bosphorus  and 
Golden  Horn  were  lit  up  as  by  an  un- 
earthly light,  which,  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  alternately  flashed  over  them,  and 
shrouded  them  in  deep  darkness.  The<ie 
fires  do  great  damage,  and  often  ruin  the 
miserable  inhabitants,  who  not  unfire- 
qoently  have  their  whole  -wealth  in  their 
dwellings;  and  now  extensive  ruins 
abound  throughout  the  city  attesting  the 
fierceness  of  Uie  fires,  and  the  indolence 
or  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  By  a  recent 
regulation^  all  new  buildings  require  to 
have  a  stone  wall  between  every  second 
house,  so  that  the  fires  cannot  now 
spread  as  they  used  to  do ;  but  there  is 
still  room  for  an  immense  deal  of  useful 
burnings  before  all  the  old  rubbish  of 
bouses  is  cleared  away. 

The  dogs  are  another  unfaiUng  item  in 
the  journal  of  travellers;  and  I  fear  that 
this  feature,  too,  will  soon  disappear. 
Byron  made  them  poetical ;  and  more  re- 
cent writers,  out  of  gratitude  for  their 
•cavenging  abilities,  have  added  to  their 
renown*  They,  in  fkct,  but  too  often 
form  the  sole  item  in  Constantinopolitan 
life  with  which  many  are  acquainted  be- 
fore th^  visit  the  Golden  Horn.  Speak 
of  Constantinople,  and  your  neighbour 
will  probably  ask  if  it  is  not  overrun  by 
wild  dogs.  A  dty  of  cypress  trees  and 
minaretSy  in  which  life  and  property  are 
not  safe,  and  where  dogs  are  omnipotent, 
forms  the  most  reoeiv^  notion  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  dogSy  though  without  masters,  and 
confined,  by  certain  understood  rules  of 
etiquette^  esteemed  among  themselves,  to 
particnlar  streets  or  sections  of  the  city, 
sn  in  reality  wdl-disposed,  though  lazy 
citizens.  Whether  it  be^that  their  man- 
Mrs  have  partaken  of  the  improved  amia- 
UBtj  which  has  of  late  been  licked  into 
aft  the  members  of  society  here  by  the 
■tw  corners,  or  that  they  have  been  in 
njiHty  maligned,  I  know  not ;  but  I  must 
the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have 
at  any  time  shewn  towards  me 
jubappy  ferocity  which  has  been 
to  them.  Give  them  a 
,  oonier,  or  a  cool  pool  of  mud,  and 
will  never  trouble  you, — that  Is, 


dngp  apposing  you  do  not  insult  them. 
YfMljtanp  OB  their  tails,  or  wake  them 
|Mii4Mr  mt  sleep  at  night  by  stum- 
riiofes,yoiiiieediiot  wonder  I 


if  they  gfowl  or  bite  you— you  would  do 
the  same  on  a  less  provocation.  The 
Turks  recently  gave  a  curious  example 
of  strainin|;  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing 
the  camel  in  the  case  of  these  poor  dogs, 
whose  life  they  would  no  mortf  take  by 
shooting  or  drowning,  than  they  would 
that  of  their  dearest  child ;  but  they  had 
no  hesitation  in  sending  some  thousands 
of  them  to  a  desert  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  where,  without  food  or  drink, 
they  were  left  to  devour  one  another,— 
which  I  am  told,  they  accomplished  very 
efibctually. 

SAILORS  ON  SHORX. 

Of   the  heterogeneous   collection    of 
foreigners  who   at   present  crowd    the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  there  is  per- 
haps no  class  who  appear  more  heartily 
to  enjoy  themselves  than  the  sailors  of 
the  combined  fieets.    Day  and  night  the 
whole  city  re-echoes  with  their  bacchan- 
alian shouts,  and  out  of  every  coffee- 
house  rolls,  in   broken    and   hiccuped 
accents,    the    inharmonious   chorus   of 
their  favourite  sea  ditties.    As,  linked 
arm  in  arm,  they  promenade  the  streets, 
everything  is  chsMd  away  before  them, 
either  through  a  wholesome  fbar  which 
they  inspire,  or  the  no  less  potent  im- 
pulse of  their  headlong  advance.    The 
French   have   made   themselves   much 
more  conspicuous  for  this  distinguished 
acquirement  than  our  men,  ever  since 
the  fleet  came  into  these  waters.    Our 
worthy  allies  have  certainly  fully  come 
up,  in  this  particular,  to  the  panegyric 
lately  bestowed  on  them  of  doiog  **  no- 
thing by  halves,"  as  they  appear  to  me 
to  get  drunk,  not  by  ones  or  twos,  but 
by  entire  ships'  crews.    One   day  the 
streets  are   deluged   by   the    muddled 
progeny  of  the  '*  Valmy ;"  on  the  next 
the  heroes  of  the  "  Napoleon**  take  the 
lead ;  while  the  crew  of  the  flag-ship,  the 
**  Ville  de  Paris,"  has  ou^Heroded  all, 
and  seem  to  have  become  chronically 
and   helplessly   inebriated.    Go   where 
you  will,  and  at  anv  hour,  and  you  find 
the  streets  barricaded  with  their  pros- 
trate bodies,  and  the  kennel  choked  with 
their  glazed  hats.    One  never  goes  out 
but  some  amusing  scene  occurs.    On  a 
late  grand  state  occasion,  the  pet  troops 
of  the  Turkish  garrison  were  paraded, 
and  their  band  was  **  discoursing  sweet 
music"  to  the  assembled  fashionables  of 
Constantinople.    A  drunken  sailor  stood 
by,  plastered  against  a  neighbouring  wall, 
his  hands  in  his  trousers*  pockets,  and  a 
short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth.    He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  smile  encourag- 
ingly on  the  performance,  till,  roused  by 
some  unlucky  note   which  jarred  liis 
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utifllic  esr,  he  beouoe  suddenly  pos- , 
Miaed  of  moit  maleTolent  feelin;.'',  mul  , 
launching  bimuiramiilit  the  perturiiiiis 
vith  trreeiitible  fotce,  ju«t  «t  tt-.:  iiufI 
critical  part  of  the  compositian,  Ik'  nt  ' 
tacked  Brat  an  ucfonuoate  torturir  or 
the  trombone,  and  then  dealt  bia  JilicDte 
atlentiona  aroncd  on  the  others,  wiili 
hand  and  foot,  till,  afUr  a  fe<r  eqiieuks 
and  KTuots,  the  vbole  concert  aliruptty 
ended.  Unfortunatel^r,  jnat  at  lust  uur 
hero  "caught  a  crab,"  ai  he  himself 
poetically  expressed  it,  inafutilenitc^upt 
to  kick  (he  big  drum  ;  for,  ai  liia  foot 
aliased  iu  mark,  and  flev  up  raiher 
higher  than  iU cvner'i equilibrinm  uouid 
permit,  he  landed  in  the  mud—tifrt!  nu 
mere  ijmbolic  exprei)ion.  Finally,  he 
allowed  himielf  to  be  borne  awaj-  to  the 
flBard-houie,  with  the  realgned  air  of  a 
Inartjr  who  had  done  hii  dntjr. 

The  Orraka  are  the  great  and  declared 
enemies  of  tbe  iailar*,  and  iiiw>7 1  bloodj 
fiaht  do  they  wage  with  one  another. 
To  cheat,  thnah,  and  abnae  the  Grppkn, 
is  the  great  problem  which  engage!!  the 
marine  Intellect,  and  teat*  ica  t-nter- 
priae.  Not  a  few  of  our  tara  baTe  betn 
killed  in  fheae  enconntera,  at  the  Greeks 
almcat  alwaja  me  their  knirc'.  At 
theae  Greeka  are  the  lowest  slmrpers 
amldtt  a  nation  of  chpatagitiano- vunder 
poor  Jack,  on  whom  their  talpnts  arc 
chiefly  exerdsed,  ahoold  entortiiiA  fuch 
a  tooted  antipathy  for  them.  Tho  nl- 1 
liance.  ofibnaive  and  defensive,  tioiuL'en  i 
the  French  and  English  ssilora  i-i  enm- 
plete.  Never  was  the  aUtite  i-irAiali 
more  vigoroasly  recogniied.  Thoii];li 
not  nndentandlQfr  one  word  nf  eneli 
other's  language,  they  roll  about  togetlier 
conversing  moat  fluently,  if  one  may 
jadge  by  the  sage  and  solemn  sliakcs  of 
the  head,  and  the  frequent  baits  when 
they  con^nt  one  another  and  shake 
hands,  for  a  long  time  eiclsiming  "  Imuo" 
now  and  then,  tolnliinate  their  perfect 
aatiafaclion  with  one  another.  It  gener- 
ally enda  by  tlieir  marching  off,  probably 
to  cement  their  friendship  by  drubbing 
•ome  anhappy  Greek.  The  Turks  do 
not  understand  these  wonblea  at  nil,  end 
appear  to  look  npon  them  with  the  fenr 
we  do  on  a  wild  beast,— deairon*  to  pro- 
pitiate them,  but  at  a  distance.  Ofti^n 
you  see  nTark  embraced  and  hur^T^d  by 
a  eailoT  in  a  sudden  fit  of  frii'nbliip; 
■nd  while  he  Tsinly  endeaiour^  iiot  ti> 
appear  at  all  frightened,  the  fbro.il  loiii;h 
•Dil  supplicating  look  for  asslititnri-.  ns 
well  ai  the  spasmodic  manner  In  wliieb 
lie  ntlera  "ions."  all  testify  to  liia  vi-ry 
nncouifnrtable  feeling*.  The  other  dny 
■n  English  sailor,  more  than  "lialf-aeos 
over,"  was  making  a  fiml  of  blmFolf  in 


be  main  ttreet  of  Pera,  when  a  Tatkish 
.avals,  or  policeman,  oame  up  and  tried 
.0  remove  liim.  Jack  took  the  "  peeler" 
ly  the  arm  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
possible,  and  was  marching  away  with 
Idm,  yarning  away  at  lome  long  story, 
which  was  plentifully  intermixed  with 
vocal  illuatrationi,  till  he  gat  near  tbe 
^ard-bouse,  where  he  all  at  once  ap- 
peared to  have  woke  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  fKend's  true  chiracter.  He  im- 
inediatcly  withdrew  hia  arm,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  deep  cogitation  he  fetched  a 
round  blow  at  tbe  Turk,  which  hit  pretty 
imartly  against  that  offleial'a  thin  aides, 

'  tt  the  aame  time  quite  exhausted  hi* 
already  exbaniled  powers  of  letist- 
mce.  The  fbnctlraarj'a  dignity  was  in- 
sulted, and  his  bonei  pained ;  and  as  he 
taw  U*  TicUm  could  not  do  much  more  te 
appose  him,  he  began,  iu  keeping  with  Ins 
true  generic  instinct,  to  use  the  Bailor 
vflfy  ronghly.  A  French  soldier,  wtio  was 
paiaing,  immediately  seized  a  stick  from 
s  shop  door,  and  flew  to  the  reicua  Tbe 
poor  cavaaa  was  beaten  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  notwithstanding  that  he  car- 
ried a  sword,  and  a  whole  lapful  of  dif- 
ferent weapons,  he  forgot  his  propriety, 
and  fairly  ran.  Greek  and  Turk  ibmuk 
to  either  aide,  and  did  not  interfere. 
Jack,  in  the  meantime,  went  into  a. 
shop,  and,  seating  himaelf  at  the  counter, 
waited  the  dnmitoiait  with  the  utmost 
calmnea*.  On  his  ally's  return  he  swag- 
gered off,  singing  aoiDething  about  a 
oertaiu  Susan. 

In  truth,  nothing  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived moie  oppoaed  than  a  drunk  sailor 
and  a  solemu  sober  Turk  of  the  old 
school.  They  appear  the  very  contra- 
dictions in  human  nature.  One  could  as 
well  picture  a  true  Osmanli  in  bis  flow- 
ing pautaloana  dancing  a  hornpipe,  or 
whistling  the  laat  opera,  aa  suppoae  he 
could  have  any  oommnnity  lA  feeling 
with  a  dronken  English  aeaman. 

O.  U.  B.  L. 


IT  mudstis  for  tb*  ctTtiln  dsath 


mclch,  who  bu  lesrot  hti  on 
«a.  who  Imein  acimlj  wor 
chIdk  from  hla  hsavcnl;  FUhir, 
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Terms  which  we  trondle  smooth!/  o*cr  our 

tongues 
Like   mere  Ahstr«ctioos,   empty  sounds,  to 

which 
'Vf  e  join  no  feeling,  and  attach  no  form ! 
As  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 
As  if  the  fibres  of  this  God.like  frame 
Were  f  or'd  without  a  pang ;  as  if  the  wreteh 
Who  Un  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds. 
Pass'd  off  to  heavea  translated,    and    not 

km*d; 


As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  hkn, 
No  God  to  judge  him !    Therefore,  etU  dMjt 
Are  coming  on  us,  oh !  my  countrymen! 
And  what  if  alUarenging  ProTidence, 
Strong  and  retributire,  should  make  us  know 
The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 
The  desobition  and  the  agony 
Of  our  fierce  doings  ?    Spare  us  yet  awhile. 
Father  and  Ood.I    Oh!  spare  us  yet  awhile  I 

COUMOM. 


GLEANINGS  ON  THE  WAR. 


rmATBB  AMD  TBB  WAB. 

"Thb  Lord  reigneth."  God  alreftdy 
govemi  the  inoumerable  multitude  of 
materUl  worlds ;  bat  He  does  not  yet 
reign  in  all  hearts.  A  few  rejoice  in 
Uid  soTereignty ;  and  those  few  will  soon 
become  many,  and  the  many  will  become 
all.  How  beautiful  is  the  harmony  of 
the  heaTens!  How  dark  and  stormy 
the  conTulsions  of  the  earth !  Tet  order, 
eren  here  below,  will  spring  out  of  dis- 
order, and  the  Spirit  of  God,  brooding 
OTer  the  dark  and  stormy  deep,  will  give 
rise  to  a  new  moral  world  of  light  and 
beauty. 

The  great  lessor  which  we  fcare  to 
learn  and  to  practice  is,  that  in  human 
affairs  God  does  not  work  without  man, 
but  makes  him  co-efficient  though  subor- 
dinate to  himself.  All  great  and  ame- 
liorating changes  are  to  be  preceded  by 
prayer.  Prayer  is  the  law  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  ita  motive  principle. 
Even  to  the  King  Messiah  it  is  said, 
'*A5k  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
attermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
po&session;^  and  the  voice  of  God*s 
people  to  the  future  Subduer  and  Sav- 
loar  of  the  world  is,  "Gird  thy  sword 
Bpon  thy  thigh,  O  most  Mighty;"  where 
wa  sea  tha  language  of  prophecy  is  ex- 
ckaoged  for  tl^  ezpres^on  of  prayer. 
If  God's  people  ask,  the  promise  will 
asraredly  be  performed,  ana  the  victory 
iBd  dominion  be  secure. 
.;Frajer  should  be  the  habitual  lan- 
Mga  of  the  believer,  for  it  is  the  cry 
m  WBBt  addressed  to  the  source  and 
fSltr*  of  plenty  and  power.  But  we  do 
Mt  CmI  our  deep  need  in  any  adequate 
4apM^  till  we  are  brought  by  pain  and 
wfmj  t9  erj  out  for  relief.  Hence,  in 
Mir  lfc«ft  God's  people  may  be  a  pray- 


afflicted  people,  whose  faith  Is  stimulate 
into  constant  exercise  by  adverse  events. 
And  thus,  though  war,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine l>e  judgments  upon  God's  enemies, 
they  also  serve  as  moat  merciful  remem- 
brancers to  stir  up  God's  people  to  a  fer- 
vour of  prayer  unknown  to  their  more 
prosperous  days.  We  have  an  apparent 
example  of  this  in  the  present  war :  the 
chief  revivals  which  we  at  present  ex- 
perience are  connected  with  that  war. 
The  danger  of  relatives  and  the  losses  of 
friends  have  evidently  raised  up  an  ear- 
nestness of  intercession,  which  has  had 
power  with  God,  and  has  prevailed. 
The  careless,  in  many  instances,  have 
become  thoughtful;  the  doubtful  have 
been  brought  to  decision  ;  and  those  who 
have  alres^y  been  in  the  faith,  but  weak 
in  the  faith,  have  waxed  strong.  The 
war,  however,  bears  evident  tokens  of 
God's  judgments,  as  well  as  of  His  mer- 
cies. In  many  respects  it  has  been  most 
disastrous  for  Britain ;  and  though  these 
disasters  may  be  traced  to  human  in- 
capacity, they  have  not  less  to  be  re- 
garded as  signs  of  God's  displeasure. 

We  must  look  for  the  remedy  higher 
than  man.  Our  appeal  must  be,  in  the 
first,  place,  to  God.  He  has  raised  up, 
in  former  days,  a  Marltx>rough,  a  Nelson, 
and  a  Wellio{p;ton,  who  overbalanced  the 
incapacity  of  former  ministries,  out  of 
weakness  waxed  strong,  and  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens.  '*I  therefore 
exhort,"  says  St.  Paul,  <'  that  supplica- 
tions l>e  made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and 
for  all  in  authority."  Prayer  should 
therefore  arise  for  the  Queen  morning 
and  evening.  None  of  our  misfortunes 
are  attributable  to  her,  who  still  has  tba 
cause  of  Britain  at  heart,  and  who  still 
possesses  the  hearts  of  her  subjects.  May 
she  never  lose  them  I  Prayer  should  b« 
made  continually  for  the  Queen's  minis- 
ters. May  God  deliver  her  from  hollow- 
hearted  or  weak-headed  men,  and  sor- 
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round  her  with  those  who  «re  fitted  for 
as  arduous  a  situation  as  man  eyer  oc- 
cupied ! 

Wise,  apright,  Talluit,  not  a  venal  band, 
.    Who  are  to  Judge  of  danger  which  they  fear» 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Prayer,  abo,  should  he  made  for  hoth 
Houses  of  Parliament,  lest  thej  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing, when  they  come  up  in  remembrauoe 
before  God,  with  all  other  bodies  to 
whom  political  power  has  been  entrusted, 
before  the  angel  pours  out  the  fitness  of 
his  Tial  into  the  political  heavens,  and 
before  the  storms  are  let  loose  which 
will  shake  to  their  centre  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  Above  all,  prayer 
should  be  made  for  the  people,  the  true 
heart  of  Britain,  whence  all  that  is  vital 
circulates  to  the  remotest  branches  of 
the  political  body,  that  they  mar  main- 
tain integrity  of  purpose  and  firmness 
of  resolution.  They  have  the  real  and 
ultimate  power  in  their  hands,  as  far  as 
they  possess  the  power  of  election  and 
the  choice  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
Let  them  never  entrust  men  vrith  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  would 
not  commit  their  own  private  affairs. 
Let  the  elected  at  least  be  honest,  and, 
if  possible,  religious — men  who  fear  God 
and  hate  covetonsness,  and  who  will  ask 
counsel  of  the  Most  Wise  before  they 
give  advice  or  instruction  to  others,  and, 
with  God's  blessing,  all  will  yet  be  well.* 


II. 


OUTLINE  FOB  UNITED  PBATBR  FOB  THE 

ABMT. 

O  Lord  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
come  before  thee  in  tbia  our  time  of 
national  aifiiotion,  believing  that  there  is 
help  for  us  in  thee,  and  only  in  thee. 

O  Lord,  liave  mercy  on  our  country. 
Though  our  sins  have  been  without  num- 
ber, yet,  for  thine  own  grent  mercy's 
sake,  deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins. 
Take  not  utterlv  away  thy  loving-kind- 
ness  from  us.  Thou  hast  been  in  times 
past  our  strength  and  our  shield.  Oh ! 
forsake  us  not  utterly. 

Thou  art  full  of  compassion  and  of 
great  kindness;  oh!  have  mercy  upon 
the  sufferings  of  our  poor  soldiers.  Look 
upon  them  in  cold,  and  hunger,  and 
weariness — ^in    sickness   and    in    death. 

•  From  the  first  of  a  series  of  tracts,  by  Mr. 
I>oaglas  of  Cavers,  on'*  The  Comhtg  of  the  Kina^ 
domr   Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 


Let  thine  eye  pity  them;  let  thy  hand 
help  and  spare  them.  Let  them  not  per- 
ish miserably  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
Let  them  not  be  cut  down  by  their 
enemies.  Cover  thou  their  heads  in  the 
day  of  battle.  Grant  them  victory ;  and 
if  good  in  thy  sight,  may  the  stronghold 
of  the  enemy  yet  fall  into  their  hands. 

Above  all,  we  beseech  thee,  grant  sn 
outpouring  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon 
them  all.  Make  every  one  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fill  them  <*  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  faith."  Teach 
the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  by 
that  ever  blessed  Spirit,  to  look  only  to 
Jisus  for  salvation;  to  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world." 

May  all  who  are  gone  forth  to  teach 
them  be  taught  of  thee,  and  "  know- 
nothing  among  them  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified." 

Grant  these  mercies  also  to  our  allies  ; 
and  shew  pity  and  mercy  towards  our 
enemies.  Deal  tenderly  vnth  all  who 
are  suffering  the  miseries  of  war. 

Give  vdsdom  to  all  those  who  are  in 
authority,  to  see  the  things  that  are  right 
to  be  done,  and  enable  them  to  do  such 
things  with  vigour  and  success. 

O  Lord  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  thou 
teach  our  people  to  pray,  and  help  our 
unbelief,  tliat,  as  a  nation,  we  may  indeed 
believe  that  thou,  God,  dost  govern  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth, — that  with  one 
voice  we  may  cry  unto  thee,  and  with 
one  heart  trust  thee, — and  may  we  know, 
and  that  speedily,  that  thou  art  a  God 
that  heareth  prayer.  **0  Lord,  hear; 
O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  Lord,  hearken  and 
do.  Defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake,  O 
our  God.*' 

We  ask  all  for  the  sake  of  thy  blessed 
Sod,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.    Amen. 


in. 


LETTER  or  OEOBOB  WHITEFIBLD. 

"  BoCTOV,  Julv  SMA,  1745. 

*<Dbab   Madi.1i, — You  will   be    sur- 

frised  to  hear  tliat  a  messenger  of  tho 
Vince  of  Peace,  especially  such  a  weak 
creature  as  I  am,  should  beat  up  to  arms. 
No  doubt,  you  have  judged  me,  as  well 
you  may ;  but  Providence  seemed  to  force 
me  to  it.  You  have  now  heard  of  tho 
Cape  Breton  Expedition,  which  was  car- 
ried on  and  finished  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  and  expedition  here,  before  it 
could  be  scarcely  known  to  you  at  home. 
Worthy  Colonel  P  was  fixed  upon 

to  command.    The  day  before  he  ao- 
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eepted  of  the  commiBsioii,  he  parposed 
to  dine  with  me  to  ask  my  adrioe.  I 
told  bim  that  I  hoped  if  he  did  noder- 
take  it,  he  would  beg  of  the  Lord  God 
of  armiea  to  giro  him  a  single  eye ;  that 
the  means  proposed  to  take  Louisborgb, 
in  the  eye  of  human  reason,  were  no 
more  sclequate  to  the  end  than  the 
eoanding  of  ram's  horns  to  blow  down 
Jericho ;  that  the  eyes  of  all  would  be 
upon  him ;  and  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  the  intended  enterprise,  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain  soldiers  would 
be  like  lions  robbed  of  their  whelps ;  but 
if  it  pleased  God  to  gire  him  success, 
enry  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  the 
glory;  and,  therefore,  he  would  take 
great  care  that  his  views  were  disinter- 
ested ;  and  then,  I  doubted  not,  if  Pro- 
▼idence  really  called  him,  he  would  find 
his  strength  proportioned  to  the  day, 
and  would  return  more  than  conqueror ! 
He  thanked  me^  and  his  lady  baring 
giHog  her  free  consent,  he  commenced 
general. 

'*  The  sound  was  now,  *  To  arms !  to 
arras!*  New  recruits  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
S  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 

missaries. Beuig  at  his  house,  he  told 
me,  one  erening,  that  he  was  preparing 
the  flag,  and  that  I  must  giro  him  the 
mottOy  and  that  the  people  must  know 
it  too.  I  absolutely  refused,  urging  it 
would  be  acting  out  of  character.  He 
replied,  that  the  expedition,  he  belicTed, 
was  of  God;  and  that  if  1  did  not  en- 
courage it,  many  of  the  serious  people 
would  not  enlist.  I  still  refused,  lie 
desired  me  to  consider,  and  sleep  upon 
it,  and  to  gire  him  my  answer  in  the 
morning.  1  retired — ^I  prayed — I  slept ; 
and  ^upon  his  renewing  his  request  in 
the  morning,  I  told  him,  that  since  he 
was  so  urgent,  and  as  I  did  not  know 
but  Dirine  Proridence  might  intend  to 
gire  us  Louisburgh,  there^re  he  might 
take  this  motto, — ^  Nil  Dbspbbaii]>um 
Cbbisto  Dues.**  Upon  this,  great 
wmmbert  enlisted ;  and,  before  their  em- 
kvkation,  their  officers  desired  me  to 
gfve  them  a  sermon.  I  jpreached  from 
titM  words:  'As  many  as  were  dis* 
tMMedy  as  many  as  were  discontented, 
m-wmnj  as  were  in  debt,  came  to  Darid, 
n|  1m  became  a  captain  orer  them.* 
CWbera^  soldiers,  and  others  attended. 
lt|iillMniiiil  the  subject,  and  told  them 
Atreaeed  sinners  came  to  Jesus 
ike  son  of  Darid;  and  in  my 
D«  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  be- 
tke  tolcHert  of  Darid,  and  the 


ie  1^  dcspsirod  of— ^bkist  being 


officers  to  act  like  Darid's  worthies ;  then 
I  made  no  manner  of  doubt  but  we  should 
reoeire  good  news  from  Cape  Breton. 
After  this  I  preached  to  tne  general 
himself  who  asked  me  if  I  would  not  be 
one  of  his  chaplains?  I  told  him,  'I 
should  think  it  an  honour ;  but  beUered, 
as  I  generally  preached  three  times 
a-day  in  rarious  places  to  large  congre- 
gations, I  could  do  my  king,  my  country, 
and  my  God,  more  serrice  by  stirring  up 
the  people  to  pray,  cmd  thereby  atrenffthen 
his  ana  his  toldiert*  hantU*  Through 
di?ine  grace  I  was  enabled  to  persist 
in  this  practice  for  some  weeks;  but, 
at  last,  news  arrired  that  the  case  was 
desperi^ ;  letter  upon  letter  came  from 
one  officer  and  another,  to  those  who 
planned  the  expedition,  and  did  not  know 
the  strength  of  the  fortress.  I  smiled, 
and  told  my  friends  that  I  beliered  now 
we  should  ha?e  Louisburgh;  that  all 
baring  confessed  their  helplessness,  God 
would  now  rereal  His  arm,  and  make 
our  extremity  His  opportunity.  I  was 
not  disappointed  of  my  hope;  for,  one 
day,  baring  taken  a  weeping  leare  of 
dear  Boston,  and  being  about  to  preach 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  town,  news  was 
brought  that  Louisburgh  was  taken! 
Numbers  flocked  with  great  joy  from  all 
quarters,  and  I  immediately  preached  to 
them  a  thanksgi?ing  sermon  from  these 
words:  *Bt  this  I  know  that  Tnou 

FAVOUBBST  MB,  8IHCE  ThOU  HAST  NOT 
PBBMITTBD    MINB    EMBMIBS    TO    TRICMPH 

OYBB  MB.'  Here  ends,  dear  Madam,  my 
beating  to  arms ;  it  is  left  to  yon  to  judge 
as  you  please  of  yoursy  &c^ 

«  G.  W."t 


SONNET. 

My  gri«f  purraes  me  through  the  land  of  tleep. 
It  winds  into  the  secret  of  my  dreams, 
And  ihapes  their  shadowy  pomp.     When 
Fancy  seems 

To  charm  my  fevered  spirit  into  deep 

ForgetftUness.  the  restless  thought  will  creep  ^ 
From  iU  dim  ambush,  startling  that  repose ; 
And  glo<mu,  and  spectral  horrors  round  me 
close 

Like  iron  walls  I  may  not  overleap. 

And  then  1  seem  to  see  thy  face  again ; 
But  not,  beloved  I  as  thou  wert  and  art. 

And,  with  thy  sweet  voice  tingling  in  my  brain. 

From  this  great  agony  of  fear  I  start. 

To  feel  the  slow  throb  of  habitual  pain. 
And  undulled  anguish  graspfaig  at  my  neart. 

J.  D.  BOBMS. 

f  Extracted  from  a  tract  published  by  th«»^ 
•'  Soldiers'  Friend  and  Army  Scripture  Readers 
Society.** 
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PRATER  FOR  THE  SOLDIER  OR  SAILOR  ABROAD  BY  HIS 

RELATIONS  AT  HOME. 


O    GBACious    and    compassionate 
God  1  Thou  art  ererywhere  present 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
To  Thee  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all 
desires  known.     Thou  knowest  our 
firame,  and  rememberest    we    are 
dust,  and  Thj  name  is  Lore.    We 
come  to  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief;   who   died 
ibr  our  sins;   who  ever  liveth   to 
make  intercession  for  us ;  of  whom 
the  whole  ^miij  in  heayen  and 
earth  is  named ;  and  through  whom 
all  have  access  bj  one  Spirit  unto 
Thee.     We  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  graciously  commanded  us   to 
be    careful    for    nothing,    but    in 
everything,  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation with  thanksgiving,  to  make 
our    requests    known    unto  Thee, 
promising  that   Thy  peace,  which 
passeth  understanding,   shall  keep 
our    minds    and    hearts    through 
Christ  Jesus.     To  Thee,  our  Fa- 
ther, we  cry  in  the  sorrow  of  our 
hearts,  supplicating  Thee  gracious- 
ly to  protect  our  beloved    friend 
[husband,  brother,  son]  amidst  the 
tumult  of  this  war,  in  which  he  must 
bear  a  part ;  and  so  to  protect  him, 
that  he   may    be    delivered  from 
danger,   and  that  we    may  again 
behold  his  face  in  the  land  of  the 
'living.      Preserve   him,    O  Lord, 


firom  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day, 
and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by 
night;  keep  his  body  in  health  and 
strength,   and    his  soul  in  peace, 
through   the  blessed  assurance  of 
Thy  presence.    Oh !  draw  his  heart 
mightily  towards  Thee,  that  he  may 
have  no  pleasure  in  murder  and  de- 
struction, but  in  Thy  fear  may  shew 
love  and  compassion  even  to  the  ene- 
my.    Be  ever  with  him  as  his  shield 
and  mighty  defence  fi:om  the  powers 
of  evil ;  let  him  not  fall  into  sin,  wan- 
tonness, or  levity ;  work  powerfully 
in  him  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit ;  quicken 
him,  that  by  earnest  repentance  and 
faith  in  Thy  Son  he  may  prepare  him- 
self for  death  ;  and  if  it  be  Thy  will 
to  call  him  away,  give  him  a  blessed 
ending,  and  let  him  come  to  Thee  in 
Thy  kingdom  of  glory.    But  while 
we  beseech  Thee  to  spare  him,  we 
also  pray,  that  he  may  be  so  strength- 
ened by  Thy  grace  as  to  be  made 
vrilling  to  lose  his  life  in  the  doing  of 
Thy  will,  rather  than  to  save  it  by 
disobedience,  or   neglect   of  duty. 
Hear  us,  O  Lord  1     We  cast  our 
care  on  Thee,  for  Thou  carcst  for 
us  ;  and  we  beseech  Thee,  Father 
of  mercies,  to  answer  our  petitions 
for  the  sake  of  Him  in  whose  words 
we    would  pray,    saying :    "  Our 
Father,"  &c. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  CORSICA.* 

Mb.  ComxABLB  ftunkhM  «%nioiilh  afitr  4oor,  Isd  a  fir«^l«M  with  a  Mtnt^lpiM* 

BOBtl^  with  fodi  a  nM  tuoeMtiotB  ©f  •f  yellow  marh^  orniMinted  with  toM 

deHghtfol  Talimet,  that  H  U  hardly  pos-  "y^?!?^^  '•"!^.7l^  ?^  ^~^  '"' 

.lui    *    1.            Ji*u  VI     1         j«   ^^  the  16ih  ©f  Anrtiit  1769,  Napoleon  was 

•iUa  to  keep  up  with  hfan  ia  rtading  or  j,,,^    It  U  a  iteanga  feetingTWd  to  put 

reviewing  them.    The  two  Tolames  ba-  hi  laiifvage,  whieh  takee  poiMifion  of 

fore  aiy  entitled,  Wuttdtnn^  ia  Conica:  the  eoul  oa  the  spot  hallowed  as  the 

Um  Bittory  and  iU  Heroes^  are  9tpuA  to  birthphuse  of  a  great  man.    Something 

any  of  their  predeeessors,  and  fomish  a  »cred^ystii^  a  conseerated  atmosphere, 

.  ,  «  . .  -  ,       ,          1  ^t    vs  A         #  perradea  iL    It  is  as  if  yoa  were  easting 

most  deHghtfnl  nulange  of  the  history  of  fglaaee  behind  the  eartain  of  Nalnr^ 

Corsica,  wanderings  through  ito  ^tor-  where  she  creates  ia  sUenoe  the  hieom- 

ssqaa  moontaiae  aad  Taileys,  fresh  and  prehensible  organs  of  her  action.    But 

artisl-Hke  descriptions  of  its  seenery,  with  man  disceias  only  the  phenomenal,  ha 

stories  of  its  wild  hihabitants  and  re-  llJ^^TP^i  1"  T.*^  *V?*^i^  ^^*  *'^- 

.JL.I  V    jt^     II t.^     —•al  <       I  To  Stand  in  silenee  before  the  unsearch- 

TengelUhandits,allwritUnwlthsiogalar  ^^  «yrteries  of  nature,  and  see  with 

taste  and  raciness  of  styU.  wonder  the  radiant  forms  that  ascend 

Tliere  ia  some  dificolty  in  gleaning  from  the  darkness — that  is  human  reli- 

eztraeU  from  ito  pages,  as  they  are  all  iri<»*    For  the  thooghtfnl  man  nothing 

worth  perusing.    The  foUowhig  may  fai-  !•  more  deeply  impretslTe  than  the  st^ 

,__.  V •.                .V      w      I  sky  of  night,  or  the sUrry  sky  of  history. 

terest  our  readers,  on   the    Napoleon  ^  ^^  other  rooms,  the  ball^om  of  the 

<*may:—  fsmUy,MadameLetitia'sroom,  Napoleon's 

napoLioa's  aiaLT  Rom  w  uaccio.  ^*^?V?"".'^.*^*  ^^^^^  ^^J^^  ,V* 

^               ,    ^             .,  .   .       «  winch  he  studied.    The  two  little  wall* 

••  Bonaparte  s  house,  which  has»  I  am  prMses  are  stiU  to  be  seen  there  in  which 

sisnred,  snatained  but  sbght  alteration,  tig  lehool-books  stood.    Books  stand  in 

though  no  palace,  has  plainly  been  the  them  at  present.    With  eager  curiosity 

dwelhng  of  a  patneian  family.    Its  ap-  j  took  out  some  of  them,  m  if  they  were 

pearanae  shews  this,  and  it  u  without  Napoleon's ;  they  ware  yeUow  with  age 

doubt  a  palace  compared  with  the  TUlage-  «4aw*ooks,  theologfcal  treatises,  a  Livy, 

eabtn  in  which  Puquale  PaoU  was  bom.  .  Guicciardini,  and  others^  probably  the 

It  IS  roomy,  handsome,  and  eonreuent.  property  of  the  Pietra  SanUlhaiily,  who 

But  the  roonu  are  destitute  of  furniture;  |^  related  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  to 

the  tapestries  alone  have  besn  left  on  the  whom  their  houseiaAjaceionow  belongs." 
walla,  and  they  are  decayed.    The  floor, 

wWch,  aa  is  niual  in  Cwsica,  U  laid  out  nAFOLaon's  nwAHOT. 
in  smau  hexagonal  red  flags,  is  here  and 

there  ruinous.    The  darkness  produced  ''Little  is  known  of  Napoleon's  infancy. 

in  the  rooms  by  the  dosed  jalousies,  and  His  mother  Letitia  was  in  church  at  the 

their  emptiness,  made  them  qnita  dismal.  festiTal  of  the  Assunta  of  the  Virgin 

**  Once,  in  the  time  of  the  beautiful  when  slra  felt  the  first  pangs  of  approaoh- 

Ledtia,  this  house  waa  alire  with  the  busy  log  labour.    She  immediately  nasteped 

itir  of  a  numerous  family,  and  brilliant  home;  but  had  act  time  to  gain  her  own 

with  joyous  hospitalitT.    Kow,  it  is  like  a  room,  and  gare  birth  to  her  child  in  a 

ta«b,  and  in  vain  you  look  around  you  for  small  cabinet,  on  a  temporary  couch  of 

a  itagie  object  on  which  fancy  may  hang  tapestry  representing  scenes  from  the 

Mwmtions  with  the  history  of  iu  enig-  Uiad.     Gertrude,  her  sister-in-law,  at- 

■atie  inhaliitants.    Tim  naked  walk  can  tended  her.    It  was  ele?en  o'clock  in  the 

toftaotala.  forenoon  when  Napoleon  came  to  the 

*■!  antared  a  little  room  with  blue  world. 

try,  and  two  windows,  one  of  which,  *'  He  was  not  baptizsd  till  the  2l8t  of 

a  balcony  before  it,  looked  into  a  July  1771,  nearly  two  years  after  his 

the  other  into  the  street.    Ton  birth,  along  with  his  sister  Maria  Anita, 

a  wdl-prees,  behind  a  tapestried  who  died  soon  after.    It  is  said  that  he 

resisted  vehemently  when  the  priest  was 

In  Oortieat  Us  Bittorf  tmd  its  about  to  sprinkle  the  consecrated  water 

uVSmStSiSMtltQo.           ^^  hiaw.lf,as  at«UUr  pwiad he  OEOWMd 
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himself,  taking  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope  when  he  was  about  to  set  it 
on  his  head. 

"  His  boyhood  shewed  symptoms  of  a 
vehement  and  passionate  tempenment. 
and  he  was  at  perpetual  Tarianoe  with 
his  eldest  brother  Joseph.  In  these 
childish  cjuarrels  Joseph  had  always  the 
worst  of  It,  and  was  rudely  handled ;  and 
when  he  ran  to  complain,  Napoleon  was 
declared  to  be  in  the  right.  Joseph  be- 
came at  last  quite  submissiTe  to  his 
younger  brother;  and  the  family  began 
Terv  early  to  look  upon  Napoleon  as 
taking  the  lead  among  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  Archdeacon  Lucian  said  to 
Joseph  on  his  deathbed:  'You  are  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  but  there  stands  its 
head — you  must  not  forget  that.' 

**  We  are  willing  enough  to  beliere 
that  the  boy  Napoleon  shewed  a  quite 
indomitable  passion  for  ererything  mili- 
tary, and  that  this  bom  soldier  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  to  run  by  the  side  of 
the  soldiery  of  Ajaccio.  The  soldiers 
had  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the  boy  go 
through  the  exercise  beside  them;  and 
many  a  g^ykiaired  veteran  lifted  him  in 
his  arms  and  caressed  him  for  imitating 
the  drill  so  Taliantly.  •  He  teased  his 
father  till  he  purchased  him  a  cannon ; 
and  the  toy  was  long  shewn  in  the  house 
of  the  Bonapartea  with  which  he  used  to 
miJce  his  mimic  battle-thunder,  and  play 
the  cloud-compelling  Jore.  He  soon 
began  to  exercise  empire  orer  the  youth 
of  Ajaccio;  and,  like  Cyrus  with  the 
shepherd-boys  of  the  Medes,  and  Peter 
the  Great  with  his  play-fellows,  he  formed 
the  children  of  Ajaccio  into  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  who  brarely  took  the  field 
agidnst  the  youngsters  of  the  Borgo  of 
Ajaccio,  and  fought  sanguinary  engage- 
ments with  stones  and  wooden  sabres." 

NAPOLEOIl's  KABLT  DAHOBB  IN  COBSIOA. 

<<  The  three  representatiTCs  now  made 
Napoleon  Inspector-general  of  Corfeican 
artillery,  and  instructed  him  to  reduce 
the  citadel  of  Ajaccio.  He  attempted  it, 
but  all  his  exertions  to  conquer  the  fort- 
ress of  his  naUre  town  were  in  Tain. 
Destiny  had  planted  no  laurels  for  Napo- 
leon in  Corsica.  During  the  siege,  his 
life  was  on  one  ocoa|ion  in  extreme  dan- 
ger. He  had  occupied  the  Tower  of 
Capitello  with  about  fifty  men,  in  order 
to  operate  from  that  point  by  land,  while 
the  vessels  of  war  carried  on  the  bom- 
bardment from  the  sea.  A  storm  blew 
the  fleet  out  of  the  gulf,  and  Napoleon 
remained  cut  off  from  it  in  the  tower, 
where  he  had  to  defend  himself  for  three 
days,  living  on  horse-flesh,  till  some 
herdsmen  from  the  mountains  freed  him 


from  his  perilous  situation,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  fleet. 

**  Much  disconcerted,  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  Bastia  by  land.  On  the  way, 
however,  he  learned  that  his  life  was 
threatened,  that  Marius  Peraldi  had  in- 
stigated the  people  to  seize  him,  and  put 
him  into  tho  hands  of  Paoli,  who  meant 
to  shoot  him  as  soon  as  he  had  him  in  his 
power.  In  Vivario  he  was  concealed  by 
the  parish  priest;  in  Bocognano  his 
friends  rescued  him  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  from  the  fury  of  the  people; 
during  the  night,  he  escaped  through  the 
window  from  the  chamber  in  which  he 
had  hid  himself,  and  at  length  reached 
Ajaccio  in  safety.  Here  again,  however, 
menaced  still  more  seriously,  he  fled  from 
his  house  to  a  grOtto  near  the  chapel  of 
the  Greeks,  where  he  remained  concealed 
for  a  night.  His  friends  now  conveyed 
him  safely  on  board  a  vessel,  and  he 
reached  Bastia  by  sea.  The  fury  of  the 
Paplists  was  meanwhile  directed  upon 
Napoleon's  family.  Madame  Letitia,  ter- 
rified at  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  MUeili, 
accompanied  by  some  trusty  peasants  of 
Bastelica  and  Bocognano.  Louis,  Eliza, 
Paulina,  and  the  Abbe  Fesch,  were  with 
her;  Jerome  and  Caroline  remained  in 
concealment  with  the  Ramolinos.  Still 
insecure  in  Mitelli,  the  persecuted  family 
fled  during  the  night  to  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tower  of  Capitello,  to 
await  there  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fleety  which  had  been  announced  as  on 
its  way  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  Ajaccio. 
The  flight  through  the  rugged  hill-country 
was  difficult  and  fatiguing;  for  there  are 
no  paths  in  that  region  but  over  the 
rocks,  through  the  macchia,  and  over  the 
mountain  torrents.  Madame  Letitia  held 
little  Paulina  by  the  hand,  Fesch  pre- 
ceded with  Eliza  and  Louis ;  a  troop  of 
adherents  from  Bastelica,  the  birthplace 
of  Sampiero,  marched  in  advance,  and 
behind  them  the  men  of  Bocognano, 
armed  with  daggers,  muskets,  and  pistols. 
The  family  of  Napoleon  wandering  thus 
through  the  mountains,  reached  at  length, 
after  great  exertions-rclambering  over 
rocks,  and  wading  through  streams — the 
shore  at  Capitello,  where  they  all  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  woods. 

**  About  this  time  Napoleon  had  thrown 
himself  on  board  a  small  vessel  in  Bastia, 
had  out-sailed  the  French  fleet,  and 
landed  at  Isola  Rossa,  where  many  of 
the  herdsmen  of  his  family  have  their 
pastnring-grounds.  Here  learning  that 
his  relatives  were  in  flight,. he  sent  shep- 
herds out  in  all  directions  to  seek  for 
them,  and  passed  the  night  waiting  in 
the    most    painful   suspense   for  news. 
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Momiog  dawned;  hewM  sitting  under 
a  rock,  anxioutlj  pondering  the  fate  of 
his  friends.  Suddenly  %  herdsman  rushed 
up  to  him,  crying,  *  Save  yourself  1 '  A 
band  of  men  from  Ajaccio,  in  quest  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  family,  was  hastening 
towards  him.  Napoleon  sprang  into  the 
sea.  Hif  little  Teasel,  a  chebeque,  kept  his 
pursuers  off  bv  its  fire,  and  the  boat  it 
had  immediately  lowered  took  him  safely 
on  board. 

*'On  the  same  day  Bonaparte  sailed 
into  the  gulf,  and  keeping  dose  in  shore, 
he  saw  people  making  signals  to  be  taken 
off.  These  were  his  mother  Letitia  and 
her  children. 

"The  suffering  family  was  conneyed 
with  all  speed  to  CalTi,  where  hospitable 
entertainers  were  found.  But  the  house 
of  the  Bonapartes,  in  Ajaccio,  had  been 
entered  and  plundered  by  the  furious 
mob.  The  family  owed  its  rescue  entirely 
to  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the 
Corsican  Costa,  to  whom  Napoleon  in  his 
will  bequeathed  the  sum  of  100,000  francs 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  serTice." 

TRK  TWO  oorriMS. 

"Where  is  Napoleon?  What  is  left  of 
him? 

"  A  name  and  a  relic,  which  an  easily 
blinded  nation  now  publicly  worships. 
What  lately  happened  beyond  the  Rhine, 
appears  to  me  like  the  celebration  of  Na- 
poleon's suppressed  f^eral  of  1 82 1 .  But 
the  dead  do  not  rise  again.  After  the 
gt)ds  hATe  come  their  ghosts;  and  after 
the  hero-tragedy,  the  satyr-farce.  The 
breath  of  a  charnel-house  has  spread 
through  the  world  fSrom-beyond  the  Rhine 
since  they  wakened  a  dead  man  there. 

**  I  went  from  the  house  of  Letitia  to 
the  church  where  her  coffin  stands. 

**  The  street  of  the  King  of  Rome  leads 
to  the  cathedral  of  Ajaoeio.  This  church 
is  a  heary  building,  with  a  plain  fa9ade ; 
ahore  its  portal  are  some  defkced  armorial 
hearings.  They  are,  doubtless,  those  of 
the  extinct  Republic  of  Genoa.    The  in- 


terior of  the  cathedral  has  a  motley  and 
rustic  appearance.  Heavy  pillars  divide 
it  into  three  naves,  (drei  Schiffe);  the 
dome  is  small,  like  the  gallery. 

"  Near  the  choir,  to  the  right,  a  little 
chapel,  htmg  with  black,  has  ^n  put  up. 
Two  coffins,  covered  with  black  velvety 
stand  therein,  before  an  altar,  coarsely 
decorated  in  Uie  style  we  find  in  village 
churches.  Clumsy  wooden  candlesticks 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
each  coffin ;  and  above  eoch  hangs  a  per- 
petual, but  extinguished  lamp.  On  the 
coffin  to  the  left  lies  a  cardinal's  hat  and 
an  amaranth- wreath;  on  the  coffin  to  the 
right  an  imperial  crown  and  an  ama- 
ranth-wreath. 

"They  are  the  coffins  of  Cardinal 
Fesch  and  Madame  Letitia.  They  were 
brought  hither  from  their  Italian  tombs 
in  the  year  1851.  Letitia  died  in  her 
Roman  palace,  in  the  Place  di  Venezia,  on 
the  2d  of  February  1836,  and  her  coffin 
had  since  stood  in  a  church  of  the  little 
town  of  Corneto,  near  Rome. 

**  No  marble,  no  sculpture,  nothing  of 
the  pomp  of  death,  adorns  the  spot  where 
a  woman  lies  who  gave  birth  to  an  em- 
peror, three  kings,  and  three  princesses. 

"  1  was  astonished  at  the  unconscious 
irony,  the  deep  tragic  meaning  that  lay, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  almost  rustic 
simplicity  of  Letitia's  tomb.  It  was  like 
a  princely  tomb  in  the  scenes  of  a  theatre. 
Her  coffin  rests  on  a  high  wooden  plat- 
form; the  clumsy  candlesticks  are  of 
wood,  the  gold  is  tinsel.  The  canopy  of 
the  diapel  would  fain  look  like  velvet, 
but  it  is  of  common  taffeta,  and  the  long 
silver  fringes  are  only  silver  paper.  The 
golden  imperial  diadem  on  the  coffin  is  of 
gilded  w(K>d.  The  amaranthine  wreaUi 
of  Letitia  alone  is  genuine. 

"Never,  so  long  as  the  world  has  stood, 
has  a  mother's  heart  beat  higher  than  the 
heart  of  the  woman  in  this  coffin.  She 
saw  her  diUdren,  one  after  another,  stand 
at  the  loftiest  zenith  of  human  glory;  and, 
one  after  another,  saw  the  same  dbildren 
fall." 


GLASGOW  MISSION  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  8GUTARI. 


LVTTEBS  FROM  THE  RBV.  MS.  7ERGUS80N  TO  THE  BBORETART. 


LETTER  I. 

■*  ScoTAai,  Hondaijf  htoming, 
«•  ISUk  Fiibnur^,  1865. 

„„«..  I  arrived  here  on  Wednesday 
wTdl  instant,  I  found  your  kind 
Moome  letter  awaiting  me. 


I   hope   you   have   received    my    note 

from  Malta 

We  sailed  from  CorfU  on  Saturday,  and 
landed  at  Constantinople  on  Wednesday 
morning — a  quick  and  pleasant  passage. 
The  number  of  *  sail' that  were  finding 
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their  way  along  with  as  in  the  direotioB 
of  the  Boephonis,  waa  so  targe  that  it 
was  with  dtfllcnlty  we  eovld  find  oar  way 
through  them.  We  were  told  at  Con« 
atantinople  that  400  had  arr'iTed  that 
morning,  and  there  aeemed  to  he  nearly 
as  many  to  come.  They  had  been  wind- 
bonnd  in  the  Archipelago ;  and  when  the 
wind  changed  to  sonth,  they  were  all 
driren  np  the  Dardanelles  together. 

^  Praised  be  the  Lord  that,  in  His  most 
gracious  proyidence,  I  am  again  at  work ; 
for  during  the  past  summer,  to  use  the 
words  of  Charles  Buxton,  I  hare  'suf- 
fered much  from  the  pain  of  inaction  and 
the  obscurity  that  hung  upon  the  future.' 
I  feel  grateful  to  your  Committee  for 
haTing  sent  me  to  this  most  important 
field.  I  wish  I  could  gire  you  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  here ;  but  it  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  it,  at  least  at  the  present 
time.  A  little  experience  of  the  work 
will,  I  trust,  leave  me  more  leisure.  So 
far  as  I  have  seen,  the  sick  hare  every 
comfort.  I  find  that  even  upon  the  spot, 
as  well  as  at  home,  there  are  many  opin- 
ions. I  hare  asked  every  man  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  as  to  their  comforts,  and 
every  one  says  we  have  everything  we 
reqiUre.  Several  have  spoken  strongly 
of  the  kindnesses  shewn  them  by  all 
Xrarties.  But  I  would  not  speak  decidedly 
as  yet  on  any  point.  Things  here  are 
upon  such  a  large  scale,  that  it  would  re- 
quire not  a  few  days,  but  a  few  weeks,  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  matters ;  and,  besides,  that  is  not 
my  business. 

**  As  this  is  the  first  of,  I  trust,  many 
letters,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  brief  ac- 
count of  my  first  doings  here.  After  a 
most  tedious  delay  on  board  the  *■  Bahiana,' 
in  expectation  of  a  small  steamer  which 
was  expected  alongside  to  take  off  the 
packages  which  were  addressed  to  Scutari, 
I  took  a  caique  across  the  Bosphorus, 
and  was  thankful,  after  a  fiightflil  toss- 
ing, as  in  a  nut-shell,  to  find  myself 
ai^  all  my  baggage  safe  on  the  land- 
ing-stage at  Scutari.  I  loaded  a  pair  of 
Turks,  and  walked  with  them  towards 
the  Barrack  hospital.  On  the  way,  an 
old  gentleman  on  horseback  accosted  me, 
from  whom  I  learned  that  Mr.  Fraser,  of 
the  Free  Church,  had  just  arrived,  hav- 
ing come  overland.  Ue  kindly  guided  me 
to  the  main  ifateway,  and  told  me  where 
to  find  the  senior  chaplain  and  the  com- 
mandant, to  both  of  whom  I  wished  to 
report  myself.  I  afterwards  learned  that 
my  unknown  fHend  ia  a  Mr.  Bra(Cebridg«», 
who,  with  bia  lady,  is  living  here  with 
Miss  Nightingale.  Mr.  Sabin,  senior 
chaplain,  received  me  most  kindly^  went 
with  me  to  the  commandant's  and  quar- 


termaster's offices,  and  invited  me  to  dine 
at  six  r,u.  He  and  Mrs.  S.  live  along 
with  Mrs.  Denny,  wife  of  Colonel  Denny, 
of  71st  Highlanders.  He  could  not  give 
me  a  bed,  as  a  chi^lain  had  just  arrived 
sick  from  the  Crimea,  to  whom  he  had 
given  lodging.  I  was  turned  into  my 
room  with  no  other  furniture  than  my 
baggage  ;  and  having  unfortunately 
brought  no  bed  with  me,  I  had  the  pro- 
spect of  spending  the  night  upon  the 
boards,  wrapped  in  a  plaid.  1  rather  liked 
the  idea  of  trying  this  sort  of  life.  But  I 
thought  it  better  to  accept  the  kind  ofier 
of  a  mattrass  and  quilt  from  a  brother 
chaplain  next  door.  The  officers  get 
roomi;  but  no  furniture.  The  conse- 
quence of  not  knowing  this  before  leaving 
home,  was  a  whole  day  spent  at  Fera, 
purchasing,  through  the  medium  of 
signs,  a  few  necessaries.  I  paid  £2,  58. 
tor  a  bed,  mattrass,  and  quilt ;  XI,  78. 
for  two  pairs  of  sheets ;  and  £1,  lOs.  for  a 
blanket. 

*^  I  was  very  happy  to  find  Mr.  Drennan 
here,  who  was  ordained  as  chaplain  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The  day 
after  ray  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  through 
part  of  the  hospitals.  You  ask,  *  What 
are  my  first  impressions?'  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say — the  vast  magnitude  of  the 
whole  wellnigh  confounded  me.  I  walk- 
ed first  round  the  lower  corridor  of  the 
Barrack  hospital,  a  distance  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  narrow 
passage  lined  on  each  side  by  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  as  closely  as  is  possible,  to 
allow  the  necessary  spaoe  between  each 
bed.  The  great  m^ority  are  suffering 
from  diarrhoea,  some  from  dysentery, 
rheumatism,  fever,  &c.  4bc. ;  some  have 
been  lying  ever  since  the  battle  of  Alma, 
with  little  prospect  of  getting  better ; 
some  are  dying,  (the  mortality  is  some- 
what less  of  late,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
are  laid  in  one  grave  daily);  some  are 
convalescent,  and  are  walking  about  on 
tottering  and  aching  limbs,  and  many 
upon  crutdies ;  some  expecting  soon  to 
return  to  their  hard  labour  in  the 
trench^,  or  on  the  heights ;  and  some  to 
return  to  their  native  land,  to  tell  the 
soldier's  tale,  and  .to  reap  the  rewards  of 
their  honourable  toils.  Many  are  lying 
on  their  beds  in  good  health;  but  with 
painful  wounds;  and  some  with  frost- 
bitten feet— here,  a  toe  or  more—there, 
nearly  a  whole  of  one,  or  of  both, 
lost. 

'*  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
their  sufferings.  It  ia  truly  a  sad,  a 
heart-sickening  sight.  And  this  corri- 
dor is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole. 
There  are,  I  am  told,  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  at  Scutari   aloney  apd  they 
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in  on  Btreti^wra  tlie  whole  day  ;e>tei 
day.  I  uw  one  poor  fellow  Uteroll; 
*  ikin  Knd  bone,'  Kkted  npon  •  bed, 
getting  bit  entire  bod;  cleared  of  WTeral 
moDtlu'  accDmulatioD  of  lilth.  The  look 
of  Mtiifaction,  whicli  *hewed  itielt  upon 
bii  apare  feature!  and  boUow  eye*, 
once  more  getting  a  light  of  liii  ildn 
ill  DAtunl  Btate,  would  have  been  a  rich 
Tevard  ti>  me  though  I  bad  perforoied 
the  diaagreeable  work  of  aciubbing  him  I 
Ai  I  came  Irom  the  hoipital  this  tfter- 
nooD,  about  five  o'clock,  I  met  a  few 
artiUcTTmen  jntt  come  from  the  Crimea. 
Uue  poor  fellow  wai  creeping  along  with 
touch  difflcntty.  I  aiked  him  how  be 
did,  and  what  wai  going  on  at  Sebaitopol. 
lie  Kcmed  to  know  little  about  ic  Uii 
reply  waa :  '  There  is  a  deal  of  lickoeu 
in  the  camp.'  Uii  feet  were  BwoUen,  ao 
that  bia  ahoea  would  ni>t  hold  them. 
Bat  when  I  luggesled  that  he  ihould 
getscatT7,heainiIed, and  laid:  *Oh!uo; 
111  make  it  out.' 

"it  did  Mem  to  me  a  pnuliag  taik 
to  Bod  oat  a  few  Preabyteriaui  among 
*D  many  thooiandi;  and  the  Epiicopal 
cha^ilaina  ail  laid  they  would  not  Like  to 
naderuke  it.  Mr.  V.  and  I  agreed  to 
diride  the  fleld— he  taking  the  Barrack, 
and  I  the  General  hoipitaL  Ererybody 
bei«  ia  oTerwrongbt,  and  tbingi  in  ge- 
neral are,  otconrse,  imperfectly  attended 
to.  I  beard  a  medical  man  lay  yes- 
terday, that  people  at  home  know  do- 
thing  at  all  abont  the  real  itale  of  mat- 
ter! here.  Before  be  came  out,  which 
wa*  lately,  he  had  laid.  Where,  in  tho 
Duno  of  wonder,  can  all  theM  medical 
Ben  who  are  already  at  Scntarl,  go  to? 
Eow,  be  leei  it  ii  phyiically  impouible 
that  any  man  can  do  the  work  auigoed 
to  him  with  any  latisbction.  One  hun- 
dnd-aod'sereuty  patienta,  allowing  only 
§n  ninatca  io  each,  would  require 
tertem  hoar*  a- day  i 
Uij.  No  man  can  itand  in  these  wardi 
A*  half  of  that  time.  The  ordcrliea 
VMtently  being  laid  np  with  fever. 

"I  be^n  mr  labour>  in  the  General 
kcapital  (III  t^jiurday  la»t.  On  the  pre- 
eediog  ticninjr,  n  tliaplain  told  me  that 
be  had  «tcn  thai  riay  a  I'ii«bytenan  who 
viabed  mui:li  to  boc  one  cif  liis  own  chap- 
laini,  u  he  tmd  Di'rer  seen  one  lince  be 
Uii  bame-  1  ivtril  iiTiiui:;'!  lately,  and  had 
■  ulk  with  hiiu.  ilu  v/iif  able  to  move 
tbiiat,  anii  pri'mij-i.-il  lo  a  i  lend  a  meeting  on 
*a!.Uth.intliech!iiilaiir.  room.  He  bad 
tu  Bible.  Tdere  .iic  Ti-ry  many  io  tbii 
"t-tt,  puttlcul.'iriv  in  ilio  Lleneral  hospi- 
,  "L  Ii  li  rjuito  dill r> 'All II u*  not  tobeuble 
I    ^  VU  UiQ  Wvid  ui  Uw  liiu  Uieir  iMudi. 


'  I'll  be  vtry  mackle  obliged  &  ,  ... 
Tbii  caie  enoouraged  me  to  aet  to  work 
on  the  following  day ;  to,  handing  it  over 
to  my  colleague,  to  wliom  it  belonged,  I 

"Oh I  when  will  theae Teatament*  be 
here?  The  deapondlng  wiiht  'I  had  a 
complete  copy,  piatmi  and  pamphroieii, 
and  all ;  but  it  went  with  my  knapiack, 
and  I  fear  I  ihall  never  aeo  it  again,' 
almoit  rendi  my  heart,  when  I  cannot 
meet  it  by  the  hearty  wordi:  'Here, 
my  good  fellow,  i«  a  new  copy  for  you ; 
regret  not  the  one  yuu  have  loiL'  'It 
would  amuie,  ai  well  ai  melt  you,  to 
hear  and  m  lome  men  lay ;  '  My  Bible 
ii  gone  with  all  my  trap*.*  The  armi 
are  thrown  out,  and  the  hand*  opened 
wide,  to  ihew  how  empty  they  are ;  and, 
when  able,  held  up  to  ihew  thai  ba  ia 
indebted  to  another  for  the  very  ihirt  he 
ar>;  and  with  a  becoming  indifference 
an  old  kuapiack,  and  an  air,  I  think, 
peculiar  to  a  aotdier,  he  eiclitimi:  'I 
have  nothing  here  I'— apparently  grateful 
that  ho  ia  atilt  here  himielf,  altliougll 
'1  elie  ii  gone. 

"  Well,  my  plan  wai  to  go  over  the 
whole  hoipital,  talking  a  few  minutei  to 
each  man ;  and  beginning  at  corridor  A, 
I  walked  up  betwucn  the  two  Qrst  bada, 
having  learned,  from  the  ticket  attached 
to  ea^,  that  I  had  two  Froteitanta  be- 
.  (The  new  ticketi  have  English 
and  Scotch  Froteitant  upon  themO  Both 
were  lo  willing  to  liiten,  and  Ifelt  lo 
much  incUoed  to  prolong  tbo  converia- 
tion,  that  I  soon  diacoTered  my  plan 
would  not  do.  One  of  my  friendi,  with 
honeity  portrayed  in  hii  face,  aaid:  'I 
waa  thinking  that  may  be  this  waa  a  warn- 
ing to  me.'  A  hopeful  itate ;  and  thongh 
not  Scotch,  I  niuit  aee  him  again.  I 
■peak  to  all,  even  to  Catholica,  when 
opportunity  offers.  One  told  me  yester- 
day, he  waa  a  Catholic;  but  would  be 
thankful  far  a  good  advice  from  any  one. 
The  hopeful  lad  of  whom  1  have  just 
spoken,  pointed  me  to  a  Scotchman  near 
by.  Tbii  one  told  me  where  I  would 
find  another,  and  lo  on,  till  I  found  my- 
self surrounded  by  Scots  Greys,  mostly 
ftom  Edinburgh  and  Glaaguw,     In  tliis 


entering  upon  the  chief  object  of  my 
miiaion.  I  have  now  the  addresae*  of 
thirty-two  {  but  I  have  not  made  the 
acquaintance  of  all  these,  as  I  got  a  lilt 
'  names  from  the  English  cbaiilain. 
"Here  I  must  close,  or  be  too  late  for 
day's  mail.  I  shall  wriM  sR.iln  on 
Ibis  day  week.      To-Uay  1  liuvu  to  taku 
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writing  material  to'the  hospital,  to  write 
■ome  letters  to  my  friends  bj  their  bed- 
side. 

"  To  the  queries  of  your  letter  I  shall 
reply  after.  I  haye  the  necessary  infor- 
mation." 


be  re-examined.    OoTemment  has  paid, 


and  will  continue  to 


p*y> 


for  all  the 


LBTTBB  n. 

"  jStnulay  Evening, 

'*  I  bejp  you  will  ezouse  my  not  writinf^ 
by  the  miul  of  Monday  last,  according  to 

Sromise.  I  assure  you  nothing  would 
ave  prevented  me  but  the  pressure  of 
work.  I  had  many  letters  to  write  for 
my  people,  which  I  could  not  let  stand. 
I  find  the  correspondence  part  of  my 
duty  not  a  small  part.  The  letters  I  hare 
written  for  the  soldiers  arerage  more 
than  one  a-day,  which  would  not  be  much 
could  they  be  Uiua  distributed ;  but  when 
three  or  four  are  crowded  into  one  day, 
so  as  to  gire  the  latest  news  possible,  the 
case  is  altered.  I  began  with  the  plan  of 
writing  at  the  bedside  of  the  men,  which, 
when  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  was  a 
pleasure  to  them,  and  I  thought  would 
gratify  those  receiving  the  letters.  Now, 
however,  I  have  discontinued  this,  unless 
in  any  case  where  the  man  wishes  to  die- 
fate  himself.  Much  time  was  lost  for- 
merly, and  I  was  precluded  sometimes  from 
putting  in  a  word  or  two  for  the  benefit 
of  the  reader. 

"  The  books  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  Men  are  asking  almost  daily 
for  the  Scotch  psalms  and  paraphrases, 
and  some  ask  for  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
The  psalms  are  much  wanted  on  Sabbath 
for  public  worship,  as  we  can  have  no 
singing  without  them.  I  called  on  Miss 
Nightingale  to  inquire  about  the  nurses. 
She  receiTcd  me  Tery  kindly  and  |iolitely 
— said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  write 
to  the  War  Office  about  it.  I  said  that 
you  had  written  to  ask  permission  to  send 
tbem,  and  I  only  wished  her  to  say 
whether  they  were  required.  She  de- 
clined giving  any  reply — said  she  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  War  Office  on 
the  subject.  I  left  her,  agpreeing  to  call 
again.  I  did  so  yesterday,  and  have  the 
happiness  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Nightin- 
f^aie  has,  in  consequence  of  my  application, 
written  to  the  War  Office,  reconmiending 
that  six  more  nurses  be  sent,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  to  be  Presbyterians.  They 
must  be  trained  nurses — she  cannot  re- 
ceive any  more  ladies.  She  has  recom- 
mended that  a  board  be  formed  in  London, 
and  a  sub-board  in  Scotland,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  nurses ;  and  those  from 
Scotland  will  require  to  go  to  London  to 


nurses.  Miss  N.  asked  me  whether  I 
thought  trained  nurses  could  be  found  in 
Scotland.  She  says,  if  this  war  continues, 
more  may  be  required  than  the  four 
named  now.  She  lias  great  confidence 
in  the  moral  character  of  the  Scotch ;  and 
the  medical  men  here  being  mostly  from 
Scotland,  she  thinks  the  nurses  and  they 
will  draw  wcdl  together.  I  said  I  thought 
that  in  the  infirmaries  in  Scotland  there 
could  be  found,  with  ease,  four  well-trained 
nurses ;  and  that  I  thought  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Glasgow  Scutari  Mission  would 
be  glad  If  they  could  find  for  her  some 
suitable  assistants.  She  repUed,  that  she 
should  hare  much  pleasure  in  receiving 
the  serrices  of  the  msotch  nurses.  .  .  . 
The  kindness  of  many  of  the  nurses  to  all 
the  men  is  highly  spoken  of  by  many  of  my 
men.  Many  of  the  nurses  seem  to  attend 
the  dressing  of  wounds ;  this,  however,  is,  I 
think,  not  their  proper  work.  Their  work 
is  to  attend  upon  the  weak,  the  helpless, 
and  the  dying—to  attend  to  their  little 
wants,  and  minister  to  their  comfort  in 
any  way  possible.  Women  who  would 
feel  fbr  the  souls  of  men  as  well  as  for 
their  bodies,  ought  to  be  selected. 

<<  I  wish  you  saw  the  welcome  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Scotch  soldiers.  I  have, 
I  ththk,  seen  the  whole  that  are  in  the 
Qeneral,  the  Stable,  and  the  Palace  hos- 
pitals. I  have  ministered  to  115,  of  whom 
there  are  professedly^  11  Free  Church  ; 
4  United  Presbyterian;  6  Irish  Pres- 
byterian; 4  English  Presbvterian ;  3 
Weiileyan  ;  1  Baptist  ;  and  1  Inde- 
pendent; and  the  remaining  85  Estab- 
lished Church.  Of  the  whole,  so  far  as 
I  haTe  ascertained,  only  16  have  been 
communicants — 9  Established;  1  Free; 
1  Irish  Presbyterian ;  1  English  Presby- 
terian ;  1  Baptist ;  8  Wesleyan.  Of  the 
115, 19  have  left  the  hospital  since  the 
10th  inst — 12  by  death,and  7  by  recovery. 
**^  What  of  the  success  of  your  mis- 
sion ? '  Alas  I  that  has,  I  fear,  been  small 
as  yet ;  but  I  trust  some  good  has  been 
done,  and  the  field  Is  hopeful.  There  is 
an  unusual  seriousness  among  the  soldiers 
at  this  time,  as  might  well  be  expected — 
they  are  open  to  impressions.  I  have  not 
met  with  one  who  does  not  acknowledge 
that  now  especially  is  the  time  to  bo 
thoughtful — not  one  who  does  not  profess 
to  look  to  the  Lord  for  help  and  mercy. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  men 
steeped  in  sin,  as  soldiers  generally  are, 
and  in  ignorance  as  well,  should  be 
brought  quickly  to  a  better  mind  with- 
out the  leavening  influence  of  the  truth. 
Hence,  though  there  Is  a  universal  pro- 
fenion,  there  It  a  fetrftil  apathy,  and,  with 
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a  rerj  few  ezceptionsy  I  hare  seen  yerj 
little  melting  conTiction.    I  fear  there  is 
great  hypoorigy  in  manj  cases.      One 
puor  man  who  professed  piety  to  me,  was 
in  the  habit,  in  my  absence,  of  cursing 
and  swearing,  eren  on  his  deathbed.    To 
attempt  to  pour  the  balm  of  Christian 
consolation  into  the  wounds  of  such  hypo- 
crites, is  altogether  a  hopeless  task.    I 
hare  been  speaking  more  plainly  of  late 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences ;  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  hope  that  some  wounds 
are  being  made  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  men  who  have  been 
rmsed  from  sickbeds  returning  to  their 
former  habits.     Though  a  meeting  for 
public  worship,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  been  inti- 
mated in  the  Barrack  hospital  for  nearly 
two  months,  no  conralesoents  ha?e  yet 
come  out  to  it,  and  no  meeting  has  been 
held.    I  intimated  a  meeting  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  Sabbath  after  my  arrival, 
but  none  came.     I  afterwards  learned, 
however,  that  several  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stair,  but  were  told  by  the  sentry 
that  they  were  too  late,  (the  English 
lerviee  being  immediately  before  ours;) 
thev  went  away  disappointed.  Last  Sab- 
bath I  had  an  audience  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  and  to-day  I  had  about  twenty 
bearers.   I  baptised  a  child  publicly.    His 
mother  presented  him.    His  father  is  at 
Balaklava  with  his  regiment,  the  93d. 

**  For  the  sake  of  thiMe  who  feel  inclined, 
I  think  we  ought  to  dispense  the  Com- 
munion here,  monthly  or  thereby*  There 
are  several  who,  lam  sure,  would  consider 
this  a  high  privilege.  .  .  •  •  There 
b  always  a  load  cry  for  books ;  and  there 
is  a  supply  to  be  had  at  the  chaphdn's 
quarters  in  the  Barrack  hospital,  of  tracts 
•od  little  books  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  are  eaoellent,  but  many  indifferent, 
aod,  to  a  Presbyterian,  somewhat  objec- 
tionable  

''The  books  yon  have  sent  will  be 
▼ery  acceptable  when  they  come.  .  . 
As  to  sending  clothes,  I  see  not  how  you 
covld  in  this  way  help  me.  I  got  from 
Hra.  W-^—  of— — >,  Edinburgh,  twelve 
jar*  of  jam,  which  I  distribute  in  small 
mmtities  to  sudi  as  might  specially  be 
tenefited  by  it.  Two  men  told  me  the 
•thtr  day,  that  they  had  revived  exceed- 
^glj  from  the  tune  I  gave  them  the 
~t  gave  them  a  little  appetite.  The 
are  the  parties  to  dbtribute  these 
I  believe  they  are  the  means  of 
Wffaa  many  a  man's  life.  The  medical 
■^■riatendent  of  the  Hulk  hospital 
MJl  aa  yesterday,  that  he  observed, 
whfli  a  maa  had  a  comrade  to  attend  to 
Us  Mia  wants,  he  generally  did  much 
tiMNi  whan  .he  had  none.    I  also 


got  a  sovereign  flrom  a  lady  In  Kinross- 
shire,  to  lay  out  for  the  comforts  of  the 
soldiers ; — with  this  I  pmrchase  oranges, 
for  which  they  are  most  grateful. 

'*  I  manage  now  to  see  all  my  men  In 
the  General  hospital  every  second  day 
— the  cases  of  dangerous  illness,  daily  ; 
and  those  in  the  other  hospitals  once  in 
three  days. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  yon  of  some 

cases  of  deep  interest.    One  man  called 

from  his  bed  as  I  passed  by — told 


me 

mo  he  was  a  Wesleyan,  but  would  be 
thankful  for  my  instruction.  He  said  he 
was  very  ill,  and  feared  he  was  dying, 
and  wished  me  to  write  to  his  wife.  I 
talked  with  him  some  time.  He  was 
deeply  moved ;  told  me  he  trusted  in  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  was  able  to  say: 
*  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.'  I  read 
to  1dm  from  the  book  you  gare  me — 
The  ShdteriMg  Fim  —  that  beautiful 
hymn : '  Thy  will  be  done.'  As  I  went 
on,  he  raised  his  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven,  exclaiming :  *  Praised  be  the 
Lord!  Glory  be  to  God!'  &c.  1  saw 
him  frequently  afterwards.    He  died. 

^  Another  man  who,  when  I  first  spoke 
to  him,  was  very  distant  and  indifferent 
to  my  inquiries.    I  spoke  to  him  suitably 
— called  again  on  another  day,  and  found 
him  asleep,  but  very  ill— did  not  like  to 
disturb  him.    I  called  aealn.    He  now 
received  me  gladly,  meUed  into  tears 
when  I  told  him  of  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing immediate  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  his  soul.    1  offered  to  pray  with  him ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  confess  Christ 
before  others,  and  declined  indirectly — 
this  shewed  me  that  hb  convictions  were 
sincere,   a   hypocrite   would   not  have 
refused.     Next   time  I  called  he  was 
better  in  body,  and,  I  hope,  better  also 
in  mind.    He  had  been  reading  the  New 
Testament,  every  line  of  which  now  had 
a  meaning,  which  he  never  saw  in  it  be- 
fore.   He  reached  out  his  thin  arm  for 
his   little  Testament,  and    opened  the 
second  paraphrase,  saying:  *  How  beauti- 
ful it  is !'   lie  began  to  repeat  it,  while  I 
held  the  book ;  but  hb  emotions  choked 
him.    I  read  it  to  him,  and  he  exclaimed : 
'  Oh  I  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  my 
soul !    If  it  please  the  Lord  to  raise  me 
up,  I  shall  rise  a  new  man.'    The  last 
time  I  called,  he  had  been  reading  the 
psalms ;  and  he  said : '  Oh  !  what  a  bless- 
ed thing  it  is  to  have  learned  these  in 
one's  youth!'    When  I  asked  for  his 
health,  he  said  he  was  not  much  better, 
and  added : '  I  trust  in  God  : 

*  Tm,  though  I  walk  in  death*!  dark  vtle, 

Yet  will  1  fear  none  ill  J    . 
For  thou  art  with  me ;  and  thy  rod 
And  Staff  me  comfort  stUL* 


m 
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"  Anotber  wu  lo  waak 
oDBbls  to  ipealc.  I  ajjuliR  to  liim  ul 
pudonins  meroj  Mid  ri'd.<vmlr.t;  lD*e. 
He  burnt  into  teara,  and  snid  :  '  U  is  o« 
IbU  DOW  I'  I  told  liiiu  y«i  ihe  <ia,ir  ii 
open  I  and  the  text  ulneii  ouuurrod  was 
■  Behold,  oiM  is  tba  anciJted  timr,  kc. 
Ua  cri«d  out  ia  the  mint  bitter  bkodji  : 
'  That  U  ithat  mj  fatber  uiad  to  tell 
ma.'    He  waa  qiule  given  up  {  and  as  1        EUBSCUIPTlONa  F 


ba  almoit   to  write  iritb 

"P.&— ADrjtlier'i're 
ar;  here  would  ba  a 
none  are  allowed  to  < 
imlesB  appointed  by  G> 


In  the  hope  of  hear- 


id  dailj  I  expected  to  aee  him  kodo. 
nut  he  ■till  H 
hupf  ofliis  rt 


11  Ungen  □□,  and  there  ii  now 


(  TUB  BCUTAitI 

odjr  acbnouiUdged.  j 


"To-ninbi,  13  I  tsrno  down  from  the  ' 
BLTiiue,  the  nuriiulDid  me  that  a  nu 
ward  No.  6  witbed  to  are  me.  Ha  i»  an 
Irish  PreabjtcrUn,  wham  I  had  not 
before  in  c-uuidgubuuu  uf  ilit>  siu(jidit} 
of  the  orderliei.  Ho  told  me  ba 
djiing,  and  would  b«  thnuklulif  1  w 
Hoiae  aadice  liimai  uluvnaa  oonvenient, 
M  loci|;  as  he  lited.  The  opan  aimplioitj 
of  hid  miud  enabled  ma  to  apeak  to  hir 
frecljB.t  once.  Ha  wai  afraid  there  wa 
not  pardon  for  him.  I  endeavoured  >^ 
huld  up  to  him  tlie  Lamb  oT  God.  Ha 
told  Ue  be  bmd  lad  ft  reli|;ioua  life  before 
he  lilted  ;  but  >iBc«,hehadbeenji^reiil 
drunkard ;  and  though  hit  stiver  aiai 
might,  ill  ouiDparison,  be  called  little, 
the;  were  all  damning,  nod  he  had  liu 
hopeiuhiuBelf.  I  prayed  with  him,»[id 
fur  bim,  ai  ndyiag  man.  Ho  aaid:  *  If 
it  ware  the  Lord'a  will  I  would  willinglj 
go  ibia  night ;  bat  If  it  pleaied  Uim  l< 

K'to  throe  dajs  moTe,  I  should  ba  thank 
I.  I  askod  bim  obal  hv  wiuled  tbre 
dajs' more  life  for — lonurkoutariglite- 
ou'Cieis  for  hiiuielf?  UU  raplj  was: 
Tlint  I  might  gv^  more  farTenoy  in  lore.' 
I  had  then  to  teach  him  not  to  s  ' 
fealingi  hia  Saviour,  ICoeaidliesh 
like  me  to  bo  near  him  when  he  died^I 
would  do  him  'a  world  uf  tiooii.'  fur  m; 
words  camo  to  bit  beiu*(,  lajing  1 
hand  upon  bis  breaat.  I  had  then 
teach  liiin  not  to  tnut  in  man.  I  took 
hit  wifo't  addrcBi,  to  wrilc  barj  and  I 
aaked  bim  what  he  bad  to  laj  to  her. 
Heiaidi  Tell  hor  I  die  u  a  Chriitian  I 
— that  I  harn  hope  of  heaven.  Tell  bi 
to  behave  herself,  and  to  lakBcnreof  ni. 
two  children ;  to  live  a  godlj  life ;  and 
that  I  hope  to  meet  bar  Bcaio  al  ' 
great  day,  on  ihe  right  hand." 

"  I  shall  not  bo  lurpriied  though  I  do 
not  see  him  aguiu.     I  mi);bt  le!l  jau  of    ( 
several  other  equally  interesting  oal  ~       ^ 
time  will  notparmil. 

"The  pareati  of  the  child  I  baptiaed  i 
are  from  St.  Andrews— can  the  birth  be    \ 
registered  in  Scotland        I  enjoy  eioal- 
leut  healili.    Mr. ll,'eaiiaii has  nail  i'< 
but  he  is  con*ala«cent 

"  I  ba* a  DO  time  tg  ro-wtita,  or  aran  ] 


an  Millar,  Hor 
nrsTtiiDent.  ITS  wemnxiou 
Mlu»  T>ai»i>l,  da. 

Htu  Spsin.  H  Ht  Georite'i 
Un  Kildmii,  RnftvH  Gtriil 
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«»•,  MimiBeJd  Flue     . 
Hunnaljne.  1 1  ffiKHliMr  Trr 

Mmw(U,  M  Woodside  I'l*"! 
,lh:hl.,tl  WiioillMidTertJ.:B 


8.  StirUns  Ci 


unci  FlDdiu,    do.       . 
■honua  CruIclulUHlIu,  do. 


iiU-KatA        ....      I, 


J^  s'tou^  &I^on>  Chiircb sMo— 

WilUr  Uumj,         do.' 

J^  Ho™,^.irlirHa     .'  '. 

Kotwrt  Cormin  , 

JuuH  uufurluig,  Nnitta  Woodaidii 

Bobm  TempliiOD.  dr>. 


frr  liDbcTt  Blirk,  Biraaj  Chan 

ttaiid  Tsrntmlt.  II1j(»  Stnat 
Ta  John  8.  Juk,  Uuodj  Cborc 

IViUnni  HUlcr.  rrnTUt  MIH 
J.  fi-  Jack.  GoriDLitan  Mftiiu 
wiuum  Andnwm,  TroniD  UiU 
TbnmHD  Andarioii,    do 
Mtt  FiUtfoa.  PluIHIon  CDtUga 
Aliiiiadtr  Coabns.  Tom  MUl  Ilea 
Itobcrt  Lockhut.  19  WoodiiEte  rlua 
Jnbn  u-Ltfcn.  Ilanhill 
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UEMOBIAL  LINES. 

Iimaw  UiT  Ool  hath  glTin  tb«  ivHt  nlculne 
Prom  Uis  grant  wo*  Uij  gtatlt  iplrii  bor*. 
CM  la  111*  bun  UUI  throba  Uu  Uionght  oa. 


Jllload 


MlHHBrowii 
Per   Robert   Cioat,  i 


Kobrrt  Cn>H. 


Mt,  AaflhlnnTO  0 

L  Ftnldi.ducuD.  UBTOnj  CbarehO 


"To  the  word  '<Jms'  tlicre  ii  no  sin- 
^lir.  in  order  to  teusli  u«  ihal  ■  Military 
■a  of  cbaiit7  tcanely  dewrre*   that 


"God  intend*  crerj  usoident  should 
Pouter  lo  rirtue ;  snd  e»erj  Tirtue  is 
tba  mother  Hnd  the  nnne  of  jo;,  and 
bMh  of  ttaeia  dsugbter*  of  thu  diviiie 
jpNdocu;  and,  thsreford,  if 


God'9 


1    p.1.-. 


imforts,  it  \s  besiilf 
ID, — it  is  beciiue  wB  irill 
lib  the  act  of  that  merej 
tare  oi.  bj  all  meani,  and 
]ij  health  and  b;  sickoesi, 
lod  bj  tbe  death  of  our 
I,  bj  nhat  we  ohooie  and 
■r  ;  thai,  aa  God's  firoriJ- 
er  all  chancM  of  things, 
■adalldeu^i^sof  men,  to  Hiamercf  ma; 
ral>ot*r  all  Iliapro^deDca."— Afo-ne/M 
•tit,  Tlitint  ATtrof,  {Jerms  Tn/lor.} 


hj  Ihe 


The  wdUei  ws  ipHk  of  th»  U  Uagerlng  nn 
Thou  (till  remcmbcrcil  n<  vbo  niDura  tin 

Ta  land,  and  ■III]  w«  lore  that.    What  ci 

Thti  bol;  boDil  ?    Tha  aplrlt  it  not  dait ; 
Hwatt  <■  Ihj  mamoty  In  tha  kdI  (or  ciar, 

And  foad^jruvdedua  aaerrd  tnjat. 
Daar  ma  thy  llTing  ImagB,  wh.n  hefora  oa 

Wllb  Uia  bright  crown  of  glorj  onlla  brow. 


A  BF.MEMBBANCK. 

ThoOEh  t  maiL  lurclj  know  whare  tliat 


With  Him  for  aiar  whom  thon  loreat  beat. 
Wltbagnat  weight  of  Rlidneia  on  thjhsaH, 
And  In  Immortul  coDiclonaaeaii  of  raat. 
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nmoBTALiTr. 
"  Repentance  is  not  demanded,  but  be- 
eaoM  immortality  is  reTeaied,  and  a  daj 
of  judgment  appointed  for  the  world,  the 
certainty  of  which  is  known  to  all  who 
hare  receired  the  hostages  of  God  and 
looked  into  the  eyidence — Christ  is  risen. 
If  indeed  there  be  any  Tirtue,  it  cannot 
be  without  results ;  it  must  gire  a  war- 
rant of  future  bliss,  fh)m  the  assurance 
which  a  mind  rightly  engaged  cannot 
but  feel,  that  it  is  walking  in  the  way 
that  wisdom  appoints,  and  hence  in  a 
path  that,  though  it  may  not  be  natur- 
ally pleasant  in  itself,  is  yet  eridently 
condudye  to  a  perpetuity  of  peace  and 
joy,  because  Grod  has  ordain^  it  as  a 
way  to  an  end.  Theie  is,  howerer,  no 
Tirtue  in  merely  pleasing  one's  seli^— the 
word  means  nothhig  unless  it  signifies  a 
state  of  mind  with  regard  to  heaven — a 
state  that  is  blessed  because  that  it  is 
obedience  to  a  law  felt  to  be  good ;  for 
both  the  motiTe  and  the  joy  of  rirtue 
consist  in  conscious  fulfilment  of  duty. 
But  duty  depends  on  relationship  between 
the  mind  that  yields  obedience  in  lore, 
and  the  mind  that  commands  in  lore. 
Without  loTe  there  is  neither  authority 
nor  duty.  There  is  always  reason  in 
moral  law;  and  every  man  who  can 
apprehend  it  must  submit  to  it,  or  suffer 
in  his  conscience,  because  he  sees  it  to 
be  perfectly  good ;  and  he  could  not  be 
required,  as  a  rational  being,  to  obey, 
except  in  the  fkith  and  affiance  of  a  soul 
satisfied  that  righteoqsness  in  Qod  is  only 
with  benevolence.  But  where  the  right- 
eousness, where  the  benevolence  in  the 
Omnipotent,  if  He  grant  only  a  short 
lease  of  life  and  enjoyment  to  His  reason- 
ing and  confiding  creatures  that,  in  love^ 
desire  to  do  His  will?  Does  not  the 
Almighty  himself,  in  man's  brief  earthly 
life,  inspire  him  with  gratitude  only 
because  he  is  also  inspired  with  a  hope 
that  his  present  happiness,  in  the  emo- 
tions awakened  by  God,  is  but  a  foretaste 
and  an  earnest  of  an  unending  abundance 
from  the  same  source  ?  There  are  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  enough  in 
the  short-lease  philosophy,  but  none  in 
the  Christian  Testament.  Here  Jehovah 
is  seen  as  the  constant  rewarder  of  those 
that  diligently  seek  Him ;  and  those  who 
thus  seek  fioel  that,  because  they  come  to 
God  as  the  everlasting  Father,  in  Him 
they  possess,  not  merely  a  quiet  life  for  a 
few  years,  while  obedience  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  then  death;  but  rather  an  eter- 
nal inheritance  of  active  and  hanpy 
service.  Within  them  stirs  a  sublime 
spirit,  witnessing  to  their  consciousness 
that,  as  tiioy  have  a  right  to  call  God 
Father,  boeavte  they  love  Him  for  Hit 


love,  they  are  not  thus  bom  as  heirs  of 
death  and  unquickened  dust,  but  to  an 
immortality  of  honour  in  the  faithful 
exercises  of  those  endowments  bestowed 
by  Him,  and  by  Him  sustained  in  motive 
and  power  for  evermore,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  know  themselves  as 
sons  of  Qod,  Anything  short  of  an  eter- 
nal inheritance  in  God  and  His  universe, 
reason  itself,  when  roused  up  to  its  voca- 
tion, convinces  us  must  be  thoroughly 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  divine 
existence  as  related  to  man,  and  mani- 
fested in  man ;  and  if  Uie  Deity  were  not 
thus  related  and  thus  manifested,  man 
would  have  had  no  capacity  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  God;  but  he  does  so 
believe  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  think- 
ing religiously  or  consecutively,  therefore 
be  must  act  and  expect  accordingly,  with 
the  consciousness  oif  being  either  at  one 
with  the  Almighty,  or  else  in  will  opposed 
to  Hini.  Now,  if  a  man  feel  assured 
that  the  Omnipotent  owns  and  loves 
Him  eternally,  he  cannot  faint  under  His 
hand.  He  must  have  seen  the  Saviour- 
God,  and  therefore  be  capable  of  inces- 
santly acquiring  strength,  from  the  touch 
of  the  Divinity  by  which  he  lives,  to  bear 
all  things  well,  because  his  heroism  is 
religion.  Hence  he  sees  that  trial  is  but 
the  path  of  glory — he  sees  the  end 
already.  The  Spirit  that  moves  him  to 
obedience  and  to  hope,  is  the  Spirit  that 
confers  perfection  and  eternal  fireedom, 
and  therefore  he  looks  forward  undaunt- 
edly, expecting,  without  doubt,  to  be 
mighty  m  thought  and  in  action,  but 
incapable  of  suffering  when  he  shall 
enter  into  that  world  and  state  of  life 
where  there  can  be  nothing  to  oppose 
a  will  submissive  to  Heaven." — George 
Moore,  M,J), 

*^  We  are  all  too  prone  to  faH  into  the 
error  of  the  Assyrian  leper.  We  are 
ready  to  do  some  great  Viing^  while  we 
despise  the  apparently  trifling  tasks 
which  are  actually  imposed  upon  us." — 
Thoughts  on  Seff-Cuiture. 

**  Some  hearts  are  like  certain  fhiits, 
the  better  for  having  been  wounded." — 
Southqf, 

**  St.  Paul  saith :  *  Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrath,'  to  carry  news  to 
the  antipodes  in  another  world  of  thy 
revengeful  nature ;  but  let  us  not  under- 
stand the  Apostle's  words  so  literally  that 
we  may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sunset^ 
then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with  the 
days ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  days 
laat  above  a  quarter  of  a-year,  have  plen« 
tifttl  foope  of  nmngt/^'-^Old  AWZer. 
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MiHie  Howard ;   or,  Truit  in  God.    By  son,  and   corresponding  quettions   are 

Mm.    Hevbt   Lthch.     Edinburgh:  added.     A  story  is  also   given,  along 

Johnstone  and  Hunter.  with   each   lesson,    to   illustrate   some 

This  IS  a  well-meant  attempt  .to  illus-  ^""l*^^  ^  religious  principle.     Wo  are 

trate,  by  the  aid  of  fiction,  sbme  of  the  «^^  ^..'^f'^^V^^f't^J'^?^  *? 

distiilguishing  features  of  the  Christian  ^^  t?>e  Sabbath  school  both  useful  and 

chararter.    The  Uterature  of  our  day  is  attractive.    It  is  plain  t^t  the  Sabbath 

deluged  with  religious  norels,  which,  in  •?*;«>*  »«•*  ^?^^  regarded  as  an  essen- 

most  cases,  exhibit  the  religious  feelings  JlJ^.l?™*"!"*  J?>«  «7»2;f«*>on  of  the 

m  fidae  or  morbid  action,  or  are  durectly  ^^"^  Church ;  but,  ftom  »^  recent 

intended  to  promote  some  sectarian  object,  origm,  its  position   is   not  sufficiently 

We  have,  Aerefore,  greater  pleasure  hi  defined,  and  the  exact  mode  of  teachhijf 

noticing  a  work,  in  r^  to  the  sound-  reqmred,    not   sufficiently   understood, 

ness  of  which  there  can  be  no  question.  ,^t.*  ^^^^  ^^^  »f  ^  attempted  to  secu- 

The  chief  defect  of  tiie  book  is,  that  lariae  our  week-day  schwls,  too  much 

Christian  feelings  and  principles  are  illus-  thought  amnot  be  directed  to  the  proper 

trated  more  by  Scripture  quotations  than  We»  ^^  fanctionofthe  Sabbath  school, 

by  life  and  action.    The  Gospel  is  not  _,     _           ^  :     ~ .,      ^^,  ^ 

interwoven  with  the  textureof  the  char-  The  Flower  of  the  Famdy,    Edinburgh: 

scters  portrayed,  but  hangs  loosely  and  ^.      T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 

apart.    The  most  famiUar  Scripture  pas-  This  ▼olume  indicates  a  hand  of  no 

stges  are   thickly  strewn  through   the  ordinary  skiU  m  portraying  character, 

pages  of  the  work;  but  a  much  better  especially  the  characteristics  of  childhood 

effect  would  be  produced  were  they  em-  »nd  youth.    In  this  department  of  fiction 

bodied  in  aetual  life  and  character.  ^^^  female  autiiors  of  America  possesa 

an  unrivalled  skill.    In  the  present  case, 

TkmigkU  om  ike  Freedom  of  the  WUl :  with  the  author,  who  is  an  American,  succeeds 

RtmaHks  on  the  Rev.  James  Mori$on*t  in  investing  tiie  story  with  no  ordinary 

Lecture  on  this  Subject  in  the  City  HaO,  charm,  altiiough  she  does  not  resort  to 

Glaegow.     By  tiie  Author  of  «  Mori-  the  usual  aids  of  an  intricate  love-plot. 

sorfiiam  Refhted."    PaUley.    1854.  Religion,  in  hw  hands,  is  employed  not 

_.____.        u      Ai.          •       ^  to  check,  but  develope  the  anections  of 

If  Mr.  Monson  baa  tiie  gemua  of  a  ^^xe  home  circle;  and  she  has  certainly 

hcreaiardi,--ai^  hia  suocess  would  indi-  succeeded  m  giving  a  delightful  picture 

«»eaa  muchr-it  <^inly  does  not  he  in  ^^  ^  religious  home.    If  we  must  have 

^y^^^^.  ®'**  .  tills  age  of  Mormonism  ^ligious  tales  and  novels,  the  present  is 

•^,i"P   .t?!S*S^  it  requires   but   a  ^    ^^  ^  specimen  as  we  would  desire 

small  capital  of  \o^c  and  knowledge  to  ^  ^         '^ 

start  as  the  founder  of  an  heretical  sect.  

Si^iliV'***®^.^  in  giving  anything  j^  NatU^mU  Reetoration  and  Conversion 

fike  a  f^h  aspect  to  the  dd  Anmnian  ^y^  Twelve  Tfibes  of  IsraeL  By  Wal- 

controver^y.    fie  uses  tiie  old  thieadbw  ^^j,  Chamberlain.  M.A.,  P^petual 

muineut^  and  handles  tiiem  very  mdif-  Curate  of  St.  John's,  Little  Bolton, 

taS^^J'    The  pamphlet  before  ttt  JJ  a  Lancashire.    London:  Wertheim  and 

ii|i(y  to  soBse  of  these  arguments.    The  Macintosh 

"*>  ^\  ^u*'^""!!^  ^  "^"^  In  this  voiume  Mr,  Chamberhdn  com- 

.•  ^J}*iilJ*  *  «<»?  many  apt  and  ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^.„^  g^njewhat  success- 

^l     ""S^^J^^l  T^  w^^^  ^"y»  the  opinions  of  those  who  doubt 

down  the  subject  to  the  level  of  the  the  Uteral  restoration  of  God's  chosen 

for  whom  it  to  mtended.  p^p^^  to  tiie  Und  of  their  fathers,  by 

W/&  «»  rin^ .    Ch^^ti^M  nn  *^^^^«  ^^^  *^«  prophecics  regarding  a 

,,..,    ipi«  »gf  Ctoff;    Questions  on  restoration  of  this  kind  have  never  been 

AasMet  o/^armhire  ^/*"*li.  *J^'°'^  adequately  fulfiUed  in  past  time,  unless, 

5?*X-  Q?L.    n  ^'^iS'  "^n^I^^  indeed,  we  are  to  be  contented  with  a 

tmoo  the  Shorter  Catediiam.      Edm-  ^^^  meagre  and  far-fetehed  interpreta- 

^mm*  Hoodie  and  Lottuan.  ^ion,   such   as  we  would  not  apply  to 

Wkk  Into  volume  to  not  intended  to  human  writings,  or  to  any  other  portion 

wm  m  m  tezt-boc^  bat  only  as  a  model  of  the  divine. 

•chool  teaching.     Passages  Under  this  head  there  are  scattered  up 

are  indicated  for  each  les-  and  down  tiie  work  some  most  valuable 
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observations  on  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  those  who 
wish  to  study  it  oritically,  or  who  are  al- 
ready so  engaged,  will  know  how  to  prize. 
The  argument,  to  example,  drawn  in 
favour  of  Terbal  Inapiration,  at  p.  24,  ap- 
pears to  Hi  both  original  and  forcible,  and 
such  as  no  othar  language,  ancient  or 
modem,  would  afibrd. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  is  to  precede  or  to  follow 
theircooiyersion?  there  is  greater  room  for 
differing  with  our  author,  as  he  indeed 
admits,  although  himself  supporting  the 
former.  This  he  does,  in  our  opinion, 
somewhat  lamely,  and  is  the  roost  objec- 
tionable part  of  the  work.  Upon  this 
discussion  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  both  of 
these  events  may  happen  so  very  closely 
upon  each  other,  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered identical,  as  the  two  sides  of  one 


great  rational  change  for  which  Provi- 
dence, as  it  humbly  appears  to  us  is 
slowly,  but  surely  and  cmtemporcmeously 
preparing  the  way. 

It  is  but  due  to  lifr.  Chamberlain  to  say, 
that  his  ** Notes"  (as  he  modestly  en* 
titles  his  work)  were  written  long  before 
the  present  crisis  in  the  East,  and  are  all 
the  mord  interesting  upon  that  account, 
as  the  result  of  an  independent  and  un- 
biased judgment. 

In  fine,  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  to 
stimulate  men  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
future  of  Israel, — that  future  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  grand  moraly  as  its  past 
has  been  the  standing  mibaclb  of  all 
human  history,  this  work  will  neither 
liave  been  written,  nor  will  it  be  perused 
in  vain ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it, 
and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  diligent  and  devout 
student  of  Holy  Scripture. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


♦f 


A  tOKO  and  raih«r  sharp  letter,ti|ni^  "  Jastiee, 
hu  been  sent  to  us  for  pablic-atlon,  rebuking 
uii  for  a  brief  alIuiion»  in  our  Febnury 
number,  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Ladits*  Einanci. 
pation  Society,"  and  defending  the  conduct  of 
that  association  with  reference  to  the  American 
Board  of  Missions.  We  beg  respectfuUy  to 
decline  publishing  this  document,  because  we 
hare  no  intention  of  making  our  pages  a 
rehicle  for  long  letters  and  replies  upon  a 
subject  in  which  so  few  take  any  interest,  and  in 
which,  we  hope  and  firmly  believe,  nine.tenths 
of  the  people  of  this  country  can  hare  but  one 
opinion.  For  the  satisfkction,  however,  or  in- 
formation of  our  respected  corresirandeot,  we 
beg  briefly  to  state,— 

1.  That  we  were  invited  by  the  circulars  of  the 
society,  and  not  by  other  parties,  as  he  seems  to 
think,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this  move- 
ment against  the  Mission  Board. 

2.  We  ui«re  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
society,  and  of  its  success,  whatever  that  has 
been ;  or  if  we  ever  heard  of  the  lociety  before, 
our  memory  has  failed  us.  So  far,  wc  confess, 
that  our  "  philanthropic  information  has  been 
limited." 

3.  Wo  beg  to  assure  our  excellent  fHeod, 
"Justice,**  that  we  believe  the  darning  of  stock- 
ings, &c.,  quite  "consistent"  with  seeking  to 
emuicipato  throe  million  slaves,  and  sincerely 
regret  havmg  so  Ikr  forgot  our  own  dignity  and 
politeness  for  a  moment,  as  to  hare  even  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  the  membtrs  of  such  a 
philanthropic  society  neglecting  their  home 
duties.  We  doubted  only  how  Our  they  compre- 
hended their  public  ones. 

'     4.  As  to  the  queitioa  in  dispute  bttwcen  us 


and  "Justice**— or  betwsen  the  Association 
which  he  has  rolunteered  to  defend,  and  the 
American  missions,  tlie  more  wc  think  of  it,  Uie 
more  we  are  shocked  at  the  attempt  thus  made 
by  professing  Christians  to  injure  the  subscrip. 
tions  now  raising  in  Scotlsnd  in  aid  of  these 
missions  in  Turkey,  which  God  has  so  signally 
blessed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  in  the 
United  States  does  notntJeot  the  money  of  slave, 
holders!  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Ladies* 
Association  may  not  have  power  to  obtain  the 
mannmiision  of  a  single  slave;  but  it  is  quito 
allowable  in  them  to  meet,  if  they  think  fit  to  do 
so,  as  often  as  they  please,  to  take  down  the 
sederunt,  and  keep  regular  minutes,  raise  sub. 
scriptiCMDS  to  defray  expenses,  have  annual  meet, 
ings,  make  motions,  and  write  letters  upon 
negro  slavery  in  America.  All  this  will  do  no 
harm  to  others,  and  may  be  gratifybig  to  them, 
selves.  But  when  those  same  ladies  begin  to 
plot,  and  write  circulars,  and  use  their  local  in- 
fluence, whatever  it  be,  to  injure  a  noble  mission, 
then  they  do  become  a  real,  and  not  a  mere  no. 
minal  power,  which,  if  successful  in  arresting 
one  pound  on  its  way  to  assist  evangelizing 
Turkey,  becomes  a  power,  in  our  opinion, 
directed  against  good,  and  on  tlie  side  of  evil  -^ 
and  if  so,  then  *'  Justice,**  with  mercy  and  truth, 
compel  us  to  oppose  it  as  we  have  done,  and  sJjaU 
do,  with  our  wholo  heart  I  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  we  are  not  actuated  by  any  personal  niotivea 
in  all  this,  fbr,  as  far  as  wo  are  aware  of,  we  hiive 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  by  sight  even,  a 
single  member  of  the  society,  and  only  know  the 
name  of  the  secretary  by  seeing  it  printed  ia 
connexion  with  the  circuUi^ 
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Sermon. 


By  tlie  Rkv.  David  Bsowm,  Minister  of  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

"  Behold,  I  dtand  at  the  duur.  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
conic  iu  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him.  and  ho  with  me."— Rkv.  iil.  20. 


There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  serious 
obsermtioD,  in  connection  witii  the  revela- 
tion which  God  has  made  to  man,  than  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  that  revelation 
hu  been  made.    All  along,  indeed,  it  has 
the  same  great  essential  characteristics : 
but  we  have  only  to  compare  the  later 
books  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
etrlier  books  of  the  Ohl,  in  order  to  see 
how  much  more  clear  and  bright  the  way 
of  life  is  revealed  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other ;  how  trniy  the  one  stands  to 
the  other,  as  the  noontide  splendour  of 
the  natural  day  does  to  the  morning  twi- 
light.   But  even  as  in  the  natural  day, 
» in  this — the  development  of  spiritual 
light  was  gradually  made.    Glimmering 
at  first  faintly  on  the  horizon,  it  rose  and 
spread  through  successive  ages,  slowly 
but  surely  obtaining  a  greater  distinct- 
ness, and  shedding  upon  the  souls  of  men 
a  warmer  and  a  richer  blessing.    At  no 
period,  indeed,  even  when  taost  narrow 
and  most  faint,  was  there  any  ambiguity 
in  the  divine  deliverance.    However  little 
might  be  told,  that  little  was  told  plainly ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  means  of 
communication,  whether  it  was  a  dream, 
a  vision,  a  voice,  a  sacrifice,  or  a  pro- 
jihecy,  the  pious  mind  could  find   no 
diflleulty  in  rightly  interpreting  its  in- 
tnitioD.    All  along,  the  burden  of  revela- 
tbe  divine  mercy  working  out 
featoration  of  man  to  the  favour  of 
Of  this  fact  man  was  put  into  the 
•od  diatinctest  possession  immedi- 
afler  his  fall;  and  therefbre,  it  is 
t  itt  tbe'fact  itself  that  we  are  to  look 
Um  measure  of  that  progressive  en- 
wlth  which  the  world  was 
It  was  with  regard  to  the 
bf  which  the  restoration  of  man 
Id  be  obtained  that  the  revelation 
wai  gradoally  made.    And  let 
Im  difptnged  as  of  little  mo- 


ment.  What  a  significance  does  not  the 
fact  obtain  from  the  peculiar  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  realized  I  Conceive, 
if  ydu  can,  the  New  Testament  blotted 
out.  Try  to  suppose  that  you  had  no 
light  to  guide  you  save  that  which  spra  ng 
from  the  old  Dispensation.  Endeavour 
to  realize  the  state  you  would  be  in,  if, 
by  some  extraordinary  process,  the  mem- 
ory of  all  that  you  have  read  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  were  to  be  wiped 
away,  and  you  will  not  fail  then  to  see 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  means  whereby 
God  designed  to  restore  man  to  himself, 
while  it  is  infinitely  valuable  in  itself, 
does  at  the  same  time  shed  upon  the  fact 
of  our  deliverance  a  fiood  of  inconceivable 
splendour ;  and  then  also  may  you  arrive 
at  some  idea  of  the  difierence  between 
the  revelation  of  Old  Testament  day«, 
and  that  revelation  which  it  has  been 
given  to  us  to  enjoy. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  revelation  itself 
alone,  of  the  means  whereby  God  de- 
signed to  restore  us  to  himself,  that  we 
recognize  a  gradual  progress  through 
successive  ages.  We  see  the  same  pro- 
gress no  less  in  the  divine  solicitude  thut 
we  should  return  to  God.  Just  as  the 
revelation  waxes  broader  and  clearer,  so 
a  deeper  tenderness  is  thrown  into  the 
divine  deliverances.  Denunciations  of 
sin  still  continue  sternly  to  be  made ;  but 
there  can  foe  no  doubt,  that  as  we  ap- 
proach the  age  of  the  Messilih,  we  feel  a 
milder  influence  in  the  Book  of  Inspir- 
atipn.  The  thunders  of  Sinai  are  less 
distinctly  heard  the  farther  we  remove 
Arom  it,  and  the  scattered  fertility  of  the 
better  country  meets  us  in  our  journey 
forward.  The  advancing  sun  brings  with 
it  not  only  a  greater  light,  but  also  a 
greater  warmth.  God  forbid,  indeed, 
that  we  should  assert  that  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  is  without  manifold  examples  of  the 
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dWine  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners ;  but  it  would  be  both  to  deny  what 
is  the  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
ungrateful  for  our  advantages,  were  we 
to  say  that,  along  with  the  more  intimate 
view  of  Ood  whidi  the  New  Testament 
has  given  us,  there  has  not  come  also  the 
breathing  of  a  solicitude  far  more  deep 
and  far  more  tender ;  and  that  the  New 
Testament  is  not  more  different  from  the 
Old  in  the  extent  of  its  revelation  than  it 
is  in  the  depth  of  its  earnestness  on  be- 
half of  sinful  men. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  text  more 
illustrative  of  these  remarks  upon  the 
New  Testament  side,  than  that  which  we 
have  chosen.  The  statement  it  contains 
is  eminently  characteristic,  at  once  of 
the  All!  revelation,  and  of  the  deep,  close, 
earnest  solicitude  of  New  Testament 
times,  in  both  of  its  great  parts  the 
text  is  essentially  one  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, to  be  interpreted  according  to  its 
light,  and  to  be  understood  only  by  a 
reference  to  the  doctrine  which  it  teaches. 
For,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  representation 
of  the  Saviour  as  standing  and  knocking 
for  admittance  into  the  sinner's  soul  can 
never  be  underst6od,  except  by  what  the 
New  Testament  tells  us  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  representation 
of  the  Saviour  as  supping  with  him  who 
has  given  Him  an  entrance,  and  he  with 
the  Saviour,  can  only  be  understood 
under  that  feeling  of  intimacy  with  the 
Divine  Being  which  the  New  Testament 
inspires;  and  thus  in  this  text  we  aee 
these  two  corresponding  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation— even  of  a  greater 
light  along  with  a  greater  warmth,  c^  a 
larger  communication  along  with  a  more 
earnest  solicitude. 

What  image  of  anxious  love  could  sur- 
pass that  under  which  Christ  is  here 
represented,  as  seeking  for  admission  into 
the  sinner's  soul?  To  stand  at  a  sliut 
door  knocking  for  an  entrance,  when 
your  only  wish  is  to  benefit  the  inmate 
who  continues  obdurately  deaf  to  every 
application, — can  you  conceive  of  any 
solicitude  more  earnest  or  more  anxious 
than  this  ?  To  stand  without,  night  and 
day,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  in  cold  and 
h^t,  knocking  without  ceasing,  not  sur- 


rendering the  task  in  impatience  at  the 
long  delay,  or  turning  away  in  anger  at 
the  senseless  obstinacy  of  the  inmate; 
surely  this  among  men  would  be  the 
token  of  unparalleled  disinterestedness, 
mercy,  and  long-suffering ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  picture  which  the  text  gives  us  of 
Christ's  dealing  with  the  sinner.  And 
the  image  will  be  heightened  if  we  re- 
member the  essential  dignity  of  Christ ; 
for  tlien  wc  must  suppose  that  He  who 
thus  stands  and  knocks  with  such  un- 
wearied patience,  is  of  royal  birth  and 
station,  while  he  at  whose  door  He  stands 
is  the  meanest  and  most  degraded  of  His 
subjects.  Oh,  what  is  there  in  all  the 
range  of  human  imagery  that  could  give 
us  a  picture  of  such  earnest,  devoted 
solicitude  as  this !  And' then  look  to  the 
other  case.  An  entrance  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  monarch  has  gone  into 
the  miserable  cabin  of  His  poor  degraded 
subject,  and  at  the  same  table  they  par- 
take together  of  the  same  fare.  O,  what 
is  there  in  all  the  range  of  human  imagery 
that  could  give  us  ought  so  close,  so  lov- 
ing, so  intimate  in  its  fellowship  as  this ! 
and  yet  this  is  the  picture  which  the  New 
Testament  gives  us  of  that  communion 
which  every  saint  is  permitted  to  hold 
with  his  Redeemer. 

Such  is  the  illustration  which  the  text 
furnishes  of  the  New  Testament,  at  once 
of  the  revelation  which  it  gives,  and  of 
the  mild,  tender,  loving  spirit  which  it 
breathes.  But.in  order  that  the  salutary 
impression  which  the  text  on  the  very 
first  blush  produces,  may  be  deepened  in 
our  minds,  let  us  briefly  consider  it  in 
these  three  things  which  it  brings  under 
our  notice ;  firat^ — In  what  it  tells  us  of 
the  natural  condition  of  every  man  before 
conversion ;  second^ — In  what  it  tells  us 
of  Christ  seeking  to  obtain  the  salvation 
of  the  sinner ;  and  /Aire/, — In  what  it  tells 
us  of  the  fellowship  that  is  maintained 
between  the  regenerate  soul  and  its  Re- 
deemer. 

I.  Consider,  first,  what  is  the  natural 
state  from  which  the  Gospel  delivers  us,  as 
it  is  represented  in  this  text.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  house  from  which  a  kind  bene- 
factor is  excluded.  The  door  is  closed  ; 
the  inmate  has  shut  himself  up  with  such 
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possessions  as  he  has.  He  keeps  the 
entrance  securely  fastened,  lest  any  one 
sboald  intrude  and  rob  him  of  his  trea- 
sures. He  is  alone ;  he  knows  no  higher 
enjoyment  than  what  he  finds  within  the 
compass  of  his  peculiar  dwelling ;  and  the 
range  of  his  thoughts  and  of  Ms  desires 
hsTing  been  long  confined,  he  has  no 
dream  of  any  mode  of  existence  wider  or 
nobler  than  that  which  he  spends  in  his 
dark,  narrow,  miserable  abode. 

How  true  a  picture  is  this  of  the 
natural  state  of  every  man !  That  enjoy- 
ment of  a  certain  kind  is  quite  possible 
in  the  unconverted  state,  the  Scriptures 
do  not  deny ;  but  what  they  assert  is, 
that  it  is  an  enjoyment  quite  unworthy 
of  a  rational  and  immortal  being.  That 
there  may  be  amiabilities  of  character  in 
the  unconverted  state,  the  Scriptures  do 
not  deny ;  but  what  they  assert  is,  tliat 
they  are  amiabilities  which  arise  only  out 
of,  and  spend  themselves  entirely  within 
this  terrestrial  scene,  and  they  represent 
to  OS  how  unworthy  this  is  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  nature.  That  man  may 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  many  things, — 
that  he  may  make  considerable  advances 
in  dvilization,  and  surround  himself  with 
many  comforts,  all  without  God's  re- 
generating grace,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
deny ;  but  what  they  seek  to  impress 
upon  us  is,  that  all  this  is  of  little  avail, 
so  long  as  the  rational  and  immortal  soul 
is  uncared  for. 

And  while  the  Scriptures  do  in  many 
ways  set  before  us  the  evils  of  our  natur- 
al state,  the  great  broad  fact  on  which 
tbey  are  especially  solicitous  to  fasten 
down  our  consideration  is,  that  it  is  a 
■late  without  God.  It  is  from  this  that 
ifl  the  various  evils  of  our  natural  state 
proceed ;  and  not  until  we  receive  this 
■i  ft  Iklthfnl  representation  of  ourselves, 
cm  we  effect  the  least  entrance  among 
Mm  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Without 
in  the  world — such  is  the  state  of  all 
by  nature ;  and  no  amount  of  know- 
io  other  things,  no  intellectual 
I  jMnrever  great,  can  ever  obtain  for 
leversal  of  this  sad  description. 
-41  liit  we  have  ever  read  of  heathen 
kt  just  so  much  accumulated  tes- 
te the  troth,  that  man  by  nature 


is  without  God,  and  that  no  natural  skill 
and  no  natural  ktiowkdge  can  ever  alter 
his  situation  in  this  res|>cct.  The  ancient 
world  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  civiliz- 
ation, yet  in  their  multiplied  and  degraded 
superstitions  we  read  how  sadly  true  the 
description,  '*  without  God  in  the  world," 
was  of  them  ;  and  if  amongst  a  few  a 
purer  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  was  at- 
tained, it  never  went  beyond  an  abstract 
conception,  and  continued  with  them  to 
the  last  an  idle,  unprofitable,  and  unin- 
formed speculation.  It  is  the  existence, 
side  by  side,  of  a  large  intelligence  in 
other  things,  and  of  the  most  degraded 
ignorance  of  this,  which  makes  the  proof 
of  human  depravity  so  afifecting.  And 
let  me  say,  that  the  researches  that  are 
now  being  made  amongst  the  buried  ruins 
of  those  ancient  cities — the  abodes  of 
a  far- past  civilization, — bringing  to  light, 
as  they  do,  the  high  state  of  art  and 
refinement  which  then  existed,  do  but 
deepen  this  affecting  proof,  when  we  know 
that  a  civilization  so  lofty  and  so  exten- 
sive could  flourish  side  by  side  with  the 
most  polluted  and  debasing  supersti- 
tion. 

Nor  is  it  only  amongst  the  heathen 
that  the  description  **  without  God  in  the 
world,**  holds  true  of  human  nature. 
Even  in  Christian  lands,  the  being  of 
God  may  be  no  better  than  an  idle  specu- 
lation ;  and  let  me  say,  that  besides  the 
general  evidence,  there  is  a  special  token 
of  depravity  exhibited,  where  the  Gospel 
has  been  published,  and  is  yet  refused. 
In  this  case,  it  is  not  God  only  that  is 
represented  as  outside  the  soul,  but 
Christ  also.  Man  was  unable  to  find  out 
God  by  searching ;  and  so  God  brought 
himself  nigh  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  yet,  in  how  many  instances, 
through  the  perverse  opposition  of  the 
creature,  does  the  Creator's  mercy  re- 
main without  fruits  I  But  it  may  help  still 
further  to  deepen  the  salutary  sense  of 
our  natural  sinfulness,  if  we  will  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  one,  even  amongst 
those  who  ultimately  receive  Christ,  who 
has  any  desire  of  himself  for  Christ ;  or 
would  ever,  from  his  own  inclination, 
throw  open  his  soul  to  receive  Him. 
Everywhere  Christ  comes  to  a  soul  closed 
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ftgainit  Uim,  and  it  U  only  to  the  earnest 
•ulicitations  of  His  Spirit  that  an  entrance 
is  permitted. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  this 
truth,  so  plainly  taught  in  the  text. 
When  we  speak  of  depravity  as  repre- 
sented by  the  heathen,  we  may  be  apt  to 
feel  as  if  this  were  hardly  our  concern. 
When  we  speak  of  it  as  represented  by 
those  who  continually  resist  the  Gospel, 
we  may  hardly  see  in  this  any  right 
picture  of  ourselves ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  every  sobl  is  naturally 
closed    against    Christ,    that   it    never 

'would  open  io  Him  of  its  own  accord, 
and  that  the  earnest  solicitations  of  His 
Spirit  must  be  brought  to  bear,  in  every 

'  icase,  before  an  entrance  can  be  obtained,  I 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  strictly , 
applicable  to  us,  and  that  it  becomes ! 
those  of  whom  this  is  true,  to  carry  , 
through  all  tbeir  fellowship  witli  Christ 
a  humble  and  a  thankful  spirit. 

If.  But,  in  the  second  place,  consider  ! 
(he  solicitude  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  : 

'  of  the  sinner,  as  it  is  represented  in  this  I 

'  text.    He  says :  **  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  ^ 

'  door,  and  knock ;"  or,  as  it  would  be  I 
better  translated,  *  Behold,  I  have  stood,' 
as  marking  the  unwearied  patience  of 

'  Christ.  Now,  observe  distinctly  the  re- 
presentation that  is  here  made  of  real 

"  Christianity.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt . 
that  what  the  text  sets  forth  is  the  man- 1 
ner  in  which  religion  is  produced,  and ' 
kept,  and  fostered  in  the  soul.  It  tells  ' 
us  how  men  begin  and  continue  to  be ! 
religious,  according  to  the  metliod  of  the 
Nfew  Testament.  And  how  is  that  ?  It  t 
is  not  by  a  conformity  to  any  rules,  or  an 
obedienoO  to  any  laws  or  precepts,  how- 

'  ever  numerous  and  excellent.  It  is  by 
the  admission  of  Christ  into  the  soul. 
It  is  not  denied  that  there  ar&  precepts 
in  the  New  Testament ;  but  we  must  not 
mistake  the  intention  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment precepts.  Their  intention  is  not  to 
create  spiritual  life,  but  to  give  to  spirit- 
ual life  a  wise  direction  after  it  has  been 
created.  What  gives  spiritual  life  is  the 
entrance  of  Christ  into  tho  souL    Until 

'  then,  the  soul  is  desolate  and  dead.  It 
if  like  a  dark,  polluted,  and  uucomfort- 

"able  bouse,  where  everything  is  wrongly 


seen  and  wrongly  felt ;  and  it  is  Uiis  state 
of  things  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
the  soul  to  raise  itself  by  an  attention  to 
any  precepts,  however  excellent.  A  state 
of  things  entirely  new  must  be  fashioned 
out,  light  must  be  admitted  into  the 
house,  it  must  be  swept  and  ga^ui^hed, 
the  unwholesome  food  must  be  taken 
away,  and  the  table  spread  with  true, 
heavenly,  nourishing  fare ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  an  entrance  must  be  given  to 
Him  who  alone  can  effect  these  thing?, 
and  who  now  stands  without  knocking  at 
the  door.  And  thus  we  find  the  text 
consistent  with  every  New  Testament 
representation,  that  Christianity  is  bound 
up  in  Christ, — that  He  is  the  author 
and  the  finisher  of  our  faith— the  way, 
and  the  trutli,  and  the  life.  To  admit 
Him  into  the  soul  is  to  begin  to  be  reli- 
gious ;  and  progress  in  religion  is  just  the 
cultivation  of  His  fellowship.  To  know 
Him  is  to  have  religious  knowledge ;  to 
love  Him  is  to  have  religious  affection ; 
to  obey  Him  is  to  perform  religious  duty ; 
in  short,  to  live  in  fellowship  with  Him 
is  to  live  religiously. 

It  is  also  worthy  to  be  observed,  that 
the  representation  here  made  marks  the 
continued  exercise,  in  ail  ages,  of  the 
offices  which  Christ  assumed  when  He 
became  our  Redeemer.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  fix  our  attention, 
with  especial  interest,  upon  His  great 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  because  it  is  from 
that  point  that  all  His  various  influences 
radiate ;  and  it  Is  the  redemption  there 
accomplished  whicli  stamps  with  a  war- 
rant all  His  other  offices.  Witliout  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  can  be  no  re- 
mission ;  and  His  intercessions  as  our 
great  High  Priest  within  the  veil.  His 
prophetic  teachings,  and  His  kingly  rule, 
would  have  been  without  any  6fficacy, 
just  because  they  would  have  had  no 
warrant  and  no 'meaning  if  tho  Saviour 
had  not  died. 

But  we  must  not  so  confine  ourselves 
to  the  scene  of  Calvary,  as  to  feel  that 
He  has  ceased  from  all  His  interest,  and 
from  all  His  ministrations  on  behalf  of 
the  human  race.  Ho  is  still  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  He  ia  *tiU  King  in  HU 
own  kingdom,  He  is  still  the  interceding 
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nigh  Priest,  He  is  still  a  Prophet  teach- 
ing men,  and,  by  His  Spirit,  knocking  at 
the  door  of  their  hearts,  and  entreating 
ao  entrance.    How  solemn,  and,  at  the 
flame  time,  how  comforting  is  this  con- 
sideration!    For  what    important  pur- 
poses did  not  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
take  place  ?     We  say  it  was  a  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  what   His  whole   life 
had  proclaimed, — we  say  it  was  a  proof 
that  He  had  overthrown  the  principalities 
and  powers  of  darkness, — we  say  it  was 
an  earnest  of  the  resurrection  of  all  His 
tme  people ;  but,  oh !  let  us  not  forget  to 
Dumber  this  amongst  its  objects,  that  He 
rote  to  carry  forward  the  offices  of  His 
ilediatorship  —  to   give  effect   through 
these  offices  to  His  own  sacrifice — to  bear 
the  benefits  of  His  redemption  to  the 
door  of  men's  souls  in  all  generations, 
ipd  to  ask  an  entrance. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  we  sliould 
have  some  more  distinct  idea  of  that 
office  of  mercy,  performed  by  Christ  for 
the  souls  of  men,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  one  standing 
at  a  door,  and  knocking  for  admission. 
And,  in  order  to  this,  let  roe  commend 
to  your  serious  reflection  these   three 
methods  in  which  He  fulfils  this  work. 
In  the  first  place,  He  does  this  by  His 
Spirit,  through  His  Word.   In  the  second 
pUoe,  He  does  this  by  His  Spirit,  through 
the  ordinances  of  His  Church.    And,  in 
the  third  place,  He  does  this  by  His 
Spirit,  through  His  providence.    In  all 
these  several  ways  He   is  continually 
carrying  forward  the  offices  of  His  Medi- 
atonhip — seeking  and  obtaining  for  His 
Gospel  an  entrance  into  the  souls  of  men. 
tender  is  the  Saviour's  love  I    You 
it  in  the  cross  whereon,  a  peace- 
I»Mnb,  He  dies  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
ee  it  in  the  tears  He  sheds  at  the 
of  Lazarus.    You  hear  it  in  His 
itatioos  over  Jerusalem; — in  His 
**  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd ;  the 
Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the 
r^— «nd  in  His  prayer,  "Father, 
IvfD   that  they  also  whom,  thou  hast 
mm  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that 
facliold  my  glory."    But  no 
yan  behold  it  in  all  the  offices 
is  fldD  performing  for  the  human 
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race;  in  His  unwearied  patience  under 
every  refusal ;  in  the  expostulations, 
arguments,  and  appeals  which,  through 
His  various  ministries.  He  addresses  to 
the  sinner,  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
open  his  soul  and  let  Him  in. 

HI.  But,  in  the  third  place,  consider 
the  communion  which  the  text  represents 
as  subsisting  between  Christ  and  His 
people.  "  If  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.** 
The  voice  has  been  heard, — the  door  has 
been  opeqed, — the  heavenly  visitant  has 
entered ;  and  now  we  behold  the  most 
intimate,  the  most  friendly,  and  the  most 
cheerful  fellowship. 

Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  in  this  imagery  ?  Is  it  not  the 
intimate  footing  on  which  Christ  and  His 
people  are?  There  is  no  reserve  in  Him ; 
and  His  entire  cordiality  gives  no  reason- 
able allowance  for  fear  in  them.  Another 
thing  which  strikes  us  under  this  im- 
agery is  the  comfort  of  the  religious 
state.  Both  from  the  imagery  here  em- 
ployed, and  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture  where  the  Gospel  dispensation 
is  likened  to  a  feast,  it  is  plainly  the 
design  of  the  text  to  impress  upon  us 
the  comfortable  provision  which  God  has 
made  for  His  people ;  and  it  may  be  that 
by  Christ's  supping  with  His  people  is 
intended  that  satisfaction  which  He  has 
in  the  converted  heart,  wherein  "He 
sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  is 
satisfied." 

Another  thing  which  strikes  us  under 
this  imagery  is  the  complete  harmony 
subsisting  between  Christ  and  His  peo- 
ple. And  it  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance that  we  do  observe  this.  In  order  to 
anything  like  satisfactory  and  profitable 
feltowship  between  two  persons  there 
must  be  a  general  similarity  in  their 
views  and  tastes.  Above  all  is  this 
necessary  with  regard  to  moral  things; 
for  while  a  true  friendship  may  exist  be- 
tween two  persons,  between  whom  there 
is  a  considerable  disparity  in  thQ  way  of 
intellectual  acquisition,  this  is  quite  in- 
conceivable where  the  heart  of  the  one 
is  resolutely  set  upon  evil,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  just  ae  resolutely  set  upon 
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good.  Great  learning  can  plaj  only  an 
occasional  part  in  the  intercourse  of  life ; 
but  our  moral  views  and  feelings  can 
never,  even  for  a  little,  be  held  in  abey- 
ance without  a  special  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  so  it  is  as  true  to  common 
sense  as  it  is  to  Scripture,  that  wherever 
there  is  fellowship  with  Christ  there  must 
be  sympathy  with  Ilim  in  all  that  en- 
gages His  moral  affections;  not  neces- 
sarily with  the  might  and  the  knowledge 
of  His  mind, — for  that  plays  no  part  in  our 
intercourse  with  Him, — but  with  all  that 
goodness  and  truth  which  He  so  dearly 
loves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  equal  Him  in 
the  love  of  what  is  good,  and  even  our 
conduct  will  be  very  imperfect ;  but  we 
must  never  love  what  He  hates,  never 
be  averse  to  what  He  desires,  or  delight 
in  doing  that  to  which  He  is  opposed. 

Such,  then,  is  this  fellowship  in  its 
more  important  features, — a  fellowship 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  world,  but 
which  can  be  fully  realized  only  in  that 
which  is  to  come ; — for  it  is  there,  and 
there  alone,  that,  without  interruption, 
and  with  entire  affinity  in  all  things, 
Christ  will  sup  with  His  people,  and  they 
with  Him. 

There  are  persons  in  the  world  who 
profess  that  they  cannot  see  that  Christ 
and  Christianity  are  inseparable  terms, 
and  who  think  they  may  be  Christians 
even  although  Jesus  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground of  their  thoughts  and  affections. 
I  need  not  say  how  contrary  all  this  is 
to  the  genius  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  behold  how  strongly  the  current  of 
this  text  runs  against  such  fatal  here^  I 
It  says,  that  the  soul,  till  Christ  enters 
it,  is  like  a  desolate  house,  locked  and 
barred  against  all  good.  It  says,  that  to 
hear  the  voice  of  Christ  is  the  first  symp- 
tom of  returning  virtue,  and  that  to  open 
the  soul  to  Him  is  the  first  proof  of  a 
real  earnestness  after  the  beautiful,  and 
the  true,  and  the  good.  It  says,  that 
the  entering  feet  of  Christ  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  soul  is  the  beginning  of 
vital  Christianity  in  you;  it  says,  that 
Christ's  dwelling  in  you  is  the  continu- 
ance of  spiritual  life;  and  it  says,  that 
eternal  fellowship  with  Christ  shall  be 
the  realization  of  heaven  itself.    What 


better  proof,  proof  more  strong,  or  more 
lovely  in  its  portraiture,  can  we  have 
that  Christianity  is  inseparably  bound 
up  in  Christ,  and  that  to  be  Christ's 
roan  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  ? 

Let  us  wisely  yield,  then,  to  the  graci- 
ous lessons  of  this  text,  which  are  plainly 
these :  that  none  can  be  a  Christian  un- 
less he  believe  in  and  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  must  look  to 
Ilim  if  we  would  be  saved,  since  out  of 
Him  there  is  no  salvation ;  that  we  must 
cultivate  His  fellowship  by  every  avail- 
able means,  since  apart  from  Him  there 
is  no  growth  in  grace;  and  that  what 
should  cheer  us  most  amid  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  our  earthly  situation, — the 
loss  of  fortune,  the  death  of  friends,  and 
the  anxieties  which  every  day  brings 
with  it, — is,  that  our  release  from  this 
world  shall  only  be  the  signal  for  the 
establishment  of  our  fellowship  with 
Christ  upon  an  eternal  footing  incon- 
ceivably intimate  and  tender. 


•*  *  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart.' 
Present  this  suit  often ;  it  is  in  His  power 
to  do  it  for  thee.  He  can  stretch  and 
expand  thy  straitened  heart,  can  spread 
and  hoist  the  sails  within  thee,  and  then 
carry  thee  on  swiftly,  filling  them,  not 
with  the  vain  air  of  man's  applause, 
which  readily  runs  a  soul  upon  rocks 
and  splits  it,  but  with  the  sweet  breath- 
ings and  soft  gales  of  His  own  Spirit, 
that  carry  it  straight  to  the  desired 
haven." — JLeight(m, 


'*Do  not  think  the  Judge  condemns 
you  when  He  chides  you,  nor  think  to 
read  thv  own  final  sentence  by  the  first 
half  of  flis  words ;  stand  ntili,  and  see  bow 
it  will  be  in  the  whole  event  of  things ; 
let  God  speak  His  mind  out ;  for  it  may 
be  this  sad  beginning  is  but  an  art  to 
bring  in,  or  to  make  thee  to  esteem,  and 
entertain,  and  understand  the  blessing." 
— Miracles  of  tht  Divine  Mercyj  {Jertm^ 
Taylor.) 


"  True  goodness  is  like  the  glow-worm 
in  this,  that  it  shines  where  no  eyes» 
except  those  of  Ueaven,  are  upon  it."— 
Guesses  at  Truth. 
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THE  EARTHLY  AND  HEAVENLY  PARENT. 


"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.** 


'^Thi  family**  is  God*4  own  institation ; 
•Dd  was  the  first — ^unless  we  except  the 
Sabbath-— ordained  bj  Him  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  children  of  men.  He 
broBght  the  woman  unto  the  man,  and 
Adam  said :  '*  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;" — **  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  deare  unto  his  wife.'* 
Its  importance  to  the  well*  being  of  the 
bsaaan  race  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  the  norsery  of  the  state,  of  the 
Cborch,  and  o^  heaven. 

80  holy  is  the  onion  of  husband  and 
wife,  from  which  comes  the  relationship 
of  parent  and  child,  that  it  is  likened  to 
the  onion  which  subsists  between  Jesos 
the  bridegroom,  and  His  Chorch  the 
bride.  No  lower  measure,  no  lower 
kind  of  lore,  is  set  before  the  husband  to 
bis  wife  than  the  love  of  Christ  to  His 
Cborch;  while  her  love  and  reverence, 
in  retoniy  is  compared  to  the  love  and 
reverence  which  the  Church  owes  her 
Lord. 

When  Jesus  was  dyinfc  on  the  cross, 
aad  thereby  glorifying  the  government 
ef  God,  He  honoured  in  that  hour  the 
holy  bonds  of  family  when  He  considered 
His  mother's  sufferings  and  wants,  and 
arid:  ''Son,  behold  thy  mdther!  Woman, 
hdMddtby  Son!" 

The  soeialiat  who,  with  impious  hand, 
vpold   destroy    this  institute,  displays 
imr  ignorance,   and,    if  successful, 
produce  more  disorder  in  God's 
I,  than  if  he  attempted  and  sue- 
in  putUng  his  hand  among  the 
and  disturbing  the  power  which 
tbem  in  that  beautiful  order  which, 
» oar  of  the  understanding,  is  the 
of  tlM  spheres. 
Of  all  the  names  by  which  God  has 
Umself,  no  osie  is  so  endearing 
■^  or  man  fall  of  deep  and  ten- 
than  that  of  <*  our  Father** 


Ha  calls  himself  a  Father, 
the  rery  sum  and  sub- 


stance of  religion-^that  we  should  be  to 
Him  as  **  sons  and  daughters,*'  "  child- 
ren of  God,**  He  thereby  intends  us  to 
learn  something  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship subsuting  between  himself  and 
His  children,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
relationship  subsisting  between  ourselves 
and  our  children.  And  so,  upon  the 
other  hand,  He  would  have  parents  learn 
how  they  should  educate  their  children 
for  heaven,  by  knowing  how  He  edu- 
cates themselves.  Thus  the  true  idea  of 
home  education  is,  to  be  in  ail  things  to 
our  children  as  like  as  possible  to  what 
God  is  to  us, — to  be  reflections  of  Him 
in  the  family, — to  be  living  witnesses  for 
Him, — to  be,  in  one  word,  ^odltf  or  godlike 
parents. 

In  some  respects  a  parent  cannot  help 
being  like  God.  He  is  so  by  nature ; 
for  what  is  so  vivid  a  picture  of  God, 
the  Creator,  Preserver,  Provider,  Com- 
forter of  His  family,  than  the  earthly 
parent,  to  whom  the  child  owes  its 
being ;  who  upholds  and  'guides  its  tot^* 
tering  steps  in  infancy ;  supplies  its  daily 
returning  wants;  dries  its  tears;  and 
yearns  over  it  with  a  love  which  the 
child  cannot  fathom,  and,  for  a  time,  but 
feebly  comprehend,  and  very  imperfectly 
return.  Yet  this  may  be  called  involun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  parent,  or,  at 
least,  instinctive,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not 
in  all  this  necessarily  think  of  God  at  all, 
or  desire  to  please  Him,  or  to  be  like 
Him ;  but  reflects  His  image  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  beasts  that  perish,  in  their 
love  for  their  young,  reflect  the  glory  of 
Him  who  created  them  with  instincts  so 
tender  and  beautiful*  But  when  a  parent 
knows  God, — when  he  is  himself  a  true 
child,  in  whose  heart  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion has  kindled  the  holy  flame  of  con- 
fldence  and  love,  by  which  he  can  look 
up,  saying  :  **  Abba,  Father !" — when  he 
is  **  acquainted"  with  the  character  of 
that  God,  and  the  way  in  which  He  is 
educating  himself  for  eternity ; — when  he 
has  truly  apprehended,  in  some  measure, 
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the  chief  lessons  which  God  imparts  in 
His  school,  by  precept  and  promise,  by 
warning  and  encooragement,  by  tender 
mercies  and  severe  chastisements,  by 
long -suffering  patience  or  sudden  inflic- 
tions,— and  all  to  ''  train"  himself  up  in 
the  way  he  should  go ; — then  has  he  so 
far  discovered  the  true  secret  of  the 
education  which  he  should  give  his  own 
child.  The  nearer  he  approaches  that 
model  of  heavenly  perfection,  the  more 
perfect  will  his  home  education  in  the 


and  thought  when  they  are,  as  it  werp, 
out  of  your  hands,  and  dismissed  from 
your  school,  more  directly  to  learn  from 
God  himself,  and  to  act  solely  on  their 
own  personal  responsibility,  independent 
of  your  authority  and  immediate  control. 
Until  this  time  comes,  they  will  look  to 
you,  and  hear  you,  and  understand  you, 
as  they  can  no  one  eUc;  and  you,  the 
earthly  parent,  must  be  to  them,  for 
many  a  day,  almost  in  the  place  of  God. 
Oh !  that  they  may  be  able,  when  they 


family  become;  for  the  children  will  thus  :  become  acquainted  with  the  great  God 


naturally  rise  from  knowing  the  earthly 
to  knowing  the  heavenly  Parent.  The 
one  will  be  a  rrfleotion  of  the  other, 
comparatively  dim,  no  doubt,  but  still 
one  of  the  truest  on  earth  !  The  parent 
is  a  ladder,  many  a  step  of  which  will  be 
broken,  but  still  by  it  the  child  is  enabled 
to  climb  upwards.  The  parent  is  the 
earthly  pole  around  which  it  twines  its 
early  affections,  and  fastens  its  weak  ten- 
drils ;  and  though  it  is  perishing,  and  of 
itself  unfit  to  be  a  permanent  support,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  lead  the  young  plant 
towards  heaven,  and  be  its  strength  and 
stay  until  it  finally  reaches,  and  tor  erer 
clings  to  the  **  Rock  of  Ages !" 

This  is  the  high  model,  parents,  which 


as  their  Father  in  heaven,  to  recognize  in 
His  infinite  glory  the  light  which  they 
saw  truly  reflected  in  that  earthly  form 
whom  they  first  called  by  the  same 
endearing  name,  and  whom  they  first 
honoured  and  obeyed  with  reverential 
fear,  believed  and  trusted  with  implicit 
confidence,  and  loved  with  heart,  soul, 
and  strength  I  Thus  would  the  school 
of  home  be  the  school  for  heaven  ! 

Parents  I  do  consider  this  earnesyy, 
and  try  and  realize  it.  It  is  very  true, 
that  '*  the  best  men  are  but  men  at  the 
best,"  and  will  come  far  short  of  this 
model  of  perfection.  But  it  is  Jesus  who 
says:  "Be  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven    is    perfect."      Remember    that 


I  would  set  before  youi     To  live  before   those  who  aim  high,  while  they  may  not 
your  children,  to  educate  them,  that  you   come  up  to  the  mark  that  is  higher,  yet 


may  train  them  up,  and  gradually  prepare 
them  to  know  God  from  first  knowing 
you;  and  thus  to  understand  God'swayato 
themselves  in  after  life  from  first  learn- 
ing your  lessons  in  the  home  school.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  lead  them  far ;  but  as 
far  as  you  go,  let  it  be  in  the  right  direC" 
tion.  You  may  not  be  able  to  teach 
them  many  lessons ;  but  such  as  they  are 
let  them  be  in  harmony  with,  and  a  right 
introduction  to  those  deeper  ones  which 
God  will  afterwards  impart.  In  what 
you  are  and  in  what  you  do ;  in  your 
truthfulness,  righteousness,  kindness, 
firmness,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  sym- 
pathy, watchfulness,  justice,  love;  in 
your  rewards  and  punishments ;  in  your 
educcaiont  in  short,  be  to  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  God  is  to  you,  and  will  be 
also  to  them. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  children  have 
]|ot  reached  those  years  of  understanding 


come  very  much  nearer  it  than  those  who 
aim  at  the  ground. 

You  know  how  rery  unlike  the  train- 
ing is  which  those  parents,  who  even 
profess  godliness,  give  their  children  to 
that  I  have  been  speaking  about ;  nay, 
how  often  is  it  quite  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter ?  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  homely 
questions  on  this  point,  to  illustrate  more 
fully  and  plainly  what  I  have  said. 

Do  you  ever  break  your  word  to  your 
children  ? — If  so,  is  this  being  like  God  to 
them  I — Does  He  ever  fail  to  keep  His 
promises  to  you  ? 

Do  you  give  way  to  angry,  unreason- 
able passion  with  your  children  ?— If  so, 
is  this  God*s  method  with  you ! 

Do  you  wish  your  children  to  be  clever, 
wealthy,  or  prosperous,  rather  than  to 
be  good,  and  do  you  train  them  up  accord- 
ingly ?— Is  it  for  auoh  ends  God  is  firat. 
educating  you ! 
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Are  jOQ  bard,  anfeeling,  aniympatbiz- 
ing,  onforgtTing  to  your  children  ?— Is 
God  so  to  yoa ! 

Are  joa  so  indifferent  as  not  to  chastise 
your  diildren  when  they  require  it? — 
Will  God  thus  deal  with  you ! 

Do  yon  chastise  from  hate,  and  not 
for  good  ? — Does  He  so  deal  with  you ! 

I  need  not  enlarge  my  catechism.  You 
see,  I  hope,  clearly,  what  is  meant  by 
edoeating  your  children  in  the  spirit  with 
which  Gody  your  own  Father,  educates 
yoorselTes. 

But,  perhaps,  yon  ask  me,  how  this  can 
be  accomplished  ?  On  this  point  I  oan- 
not  here  enter  at  any  length.  One  or 
two  hints,  however,  may  help  yourselres 
to  obCun  the  truth  more  fully. 

Learn  Jbrtt  to  be  good  children  to  your 
own  Father  in  Iieaven,  and  this  will  best 
teach  you  how  to  be  good  parents  to  your 
oim  children  on  earth. 

Would  you,  for  instance,  like  your 
children  to  lore  you  ?  Love,  then,  your 
own  Father!  Would  you  like  your 
eluldren  to  obey  you  ?  Obey  your  own 
Father !  Would  you  like  your  children 
to  open  their  hearts  to  you  in  sweet  con- 
fiding intoreonrse;  pouring  out  their 
sorrows ;  confessing  their  faults ;  telling 
you  their  wants;  expressing  to  you 
their  joys ;  and  revealing  to  yon  their 
h»Te  ?    Do  all  this  to  your  own  Father ! 

Follow  out  this  train  of  thought  for 
yovrselTee,  and  it  will  lead  yon  to  fur- 
tWr  light  on  yonr  personal  and  parental 


And  if  yoo  wish  to  have  your  affec- 
diUdren,  kindled  towards  your 
HMTenly  Father,  yon  may  learn,  even 
yonr  feelings  towards  your  own 
,  much  to  help  you.     Yon  know 
Wve  which  yon  bear  them ;  how  deep 
Irsal  it  is ;  how  it  began  before  your 


children  could  understand  it,  or  return 
it;  how  inseparable  it  is  from  your 
hatred  to  their  sins ;  and  how  it  longs  to 
impart  to  them  every  possible  blessing ! 
Is  there  no  love  in  God  to  you  like  this, 
though  infinitely  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing? 

You  know  what  you  would  do  for  your 
children's  good;  how  much  you  would 
sacrifice  to  make  them  happy ;  how  their 
cry  of  distress  would  awdcen  your  pity ; 
and  their  prayers  for  help,  though 
uttered  with  the  imperfect  lispings  of  a 
babe,  touch  your  heart,  and  make  you 
put  forth  all  your  strength  to  relieve 
tbem  I  Is  there  nothing  in  this  which 
God,  who  made  your  heart  so  to  feel, 
wishes  to  be  a  witness  for  himself? 

**  What  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 
Or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent  ?'*  Would  any  of  you,  parents, 
so  treat  a  starving  child  ?  No  I  ''  If  ye 
then,  fttfin^  eoti^  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  Uim  ?**  He 
who  so  spoke  knew  God  His  Father,  and 
revealed  Him  to  us. 

'*Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking 
child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas- 
sion on  the  son  of  her  womb  ?"  Mothers ! 
you  have  no  doubt  of  suJi  love  to  your 
child ;  you  only  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  love  of  God  your  Father  to  one  of 
His  own  children  t  But  what  says  He  ? 
— "  She  may  forget ;  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee  r 

'*  They  who  love  not,  know  not  God ; 
for  God  is  love."  "  As  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
who  fear  Him."  Lift  up  your  hearts  in 
prayer,  and  say,  **  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  I*' 


CHBISTLAN  BAPTISM  AND  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

powtr  is  gtvco  unto  mo  in  hearen  and  in  earth.    Go  je  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations. 
tbem  in  the  vame  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoet ;  teaching  them 
aD  things  wtiatMever  I  tiave  commanded  jou :  and.  lo,  I  ;am  with  you.  alwaj,  even 
tof  the  world.    Amen.** 

merely  as  connected  with  Christian  Edu- 
cation. 
Let  ine  remind  parents  of  some  of 

b2 


attempt  to  give  anything 

^  Ml  teq^lanation  of  the  sacrament 

liilt  to  n^oo  it  very  briefly 


o 
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tho5e  truUis  "  signified  and  sealed"  by 
baptism,  which  ought  to  guide  and  en- 
courage them  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go. 

1.  In  baptism,  God  reveals  himself  as 
the  covenant  God  of  your  child. 

At  the  very  time  when  you  cannot  but 
feel  how  awful  a  gift  this  immortal  being 
is ;  when,  perhaps,  you  are  well  nigh  over- 
whelmed by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  the  gift ;  when  all  t)iat  your 
child  may  be  rises  before  your  soul,  and 
questionings  regarding  its  future  destiny 
force  themselves  upon  you  with  tremb- 
ling anxiety,  and  in  rapid  interchanges 
of  hope  and  fear, — then  does  God  reveal 
himself  in  baptism,  as  claiming  this  child 
as  Ills  own,  teaching  and  assuring  you 
that  it  is  not  related  to  you  alone,  but 
much  more  to  Him; — that  not  to  the 
bosom  of  its  earthly  parents  only  is  all 
love  to  it,  and  interest  in  it,  confined; 
but  that  He  who  is  thy  God  and  Father, 
is  also  the  God  and  Father  of  ^by 
child. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  blessed  truth  to 
which  baptism  witnesses,  and  which  it 
confirms.  To  the  individual  child  God 
thus  says:  '*  /  am  thy  God; — God  thy 
Father,  God  thy  Saviour,  God  thy 
Sanctifier.  This  is  my  Name,  and  in  it 
art  thou  baptized;  as  I  am  thy  cove- 
nant God,  so  have  I  called  thee  by  my 
name."  Here,  then,  is  a  declaration  by 
a  solemn  ordinance  of  a  fact,  not  only  of 
God*s  name  as  He  is,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  but  also  of  the  relationship 
in  which  this  God  stands  to  this  individ- 
ual child ;  and  if  so,  then  a  clear  answer 
is  given  by  baptism  to  such  questions  as 
these :  **  What  is  the  living  God  to  my 
child  ?  Is  He  indeed  its  Father,  and,  as 
^nch,  does  He  love  it  ?  Is  He  indeed  its 
Saviour,  and,  as  such,  is  He  willing  to 
save  it?  Is  He  indeed  its  Sanctifier, 
and,  as  such,  is  He  willing  to  make  it 
holy  ?  **  Even  so !  as  sure  as  this  child 
is  baptized  into  His  name! 

Such  a  teaching  as  this  on  God's  part, 
or  such  a  revelation  of  himself,  is  the 
more  instructive  from  the  very  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  babe ; — for  what  knows 
this  child  of  God's  existence,  or  of  His 
love  ?    Nothing !  but  this  very  fact  im- 


presses only  more  deeply  upon  us  the 
all-important  truth,  that  God's  love  to 
us  cannot,  any  more  than  His  existence, 
be  affected  by  our  knowledge  or  belief. 
Behold  that  mother! — how  she  bends 
over  her  child,  and  clasps  it  to  her 
bosom,  to  draw  its  nourishment  from 
next  her  |ieart,  what  knows  her  child 
of  the  reality  of  her  love  ?  or  how  much 
it  will  endure  and  will  sacrifice  for  its 
good  and  happiness  ?  Yet  the  love  is 
there,  though  the  child  knows  it  not; 
and  though,  alas !  it  may  never  \)e  appre- 
ciated or  returned. 

Qut  why,  it  has  been  again  asked,  per- 
form this  ceremony  upon  an  immortal 
and  responsible  being  without  its  con- 
sent ?~I  reply,  because  God  is  its  God 
and  Father,  whether  it  consents  or  not ! 

2.  But  notice,  further,  that  baptism 
teaches  the  end  of  the  ehild*s  existence,  or 
what  it  ought  to  be  to  God  from  what 
God  is  to  it.  By  the  Name  of  God  is 
meant  His  revealed  character.  When 
God  proclaimed  His  Name  to  Moses,  H« 
did  so  by  describing  His  character.  To 
be  baptized  in,  or  into  the  name  of  God, 
indicates,  that  it  is  God's  wish  that  this 
child  should,  as  the  very  end  of  its  being, 
share  His  character,  or  be  made  like 
himself;  in  other  words.  He  thus  de- 
clares it  to  be  His  revealed  purpose  that 
the  child  should  be  a  spiritual  child  to 
God  tlie  Father^  through  faith  in  God 
the  Son,  as  naediator,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  sancti- 
fier ;  and  thus  glorify  His  name !  This 
is  practically  the  same  beautiful  answer 
as  is  given  to  the  question  in  the  Shorter 
Catechbm,  *'  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?"— '*  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever." 

Therefore,  parents,  learn  from  baptism 
what  God  would  have  your  children 
be  educated  for, — for  no  end  less  glori- 
ous than  this — Himself  ! 

A  clear  apprehension  of  this  will  ne- 
cessarily affect  your  whole  system  of 
education ;  for  just  as  you  keep  it  be- 
fore* you,  will  you  employ  those  means 
by  which  it  can  alone  be  attained.  Low 
and  unworthy  aims  produce  low  and 
unworthy  labours.  If  yov  see  in  your 
children  those  whose  only  glory  is  to 
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consist  in  rieheif  In  rank,  or  in  some 

form  of  mere  worldliness,  you  will  train 

them  np  accordinglj,  as  thus  destined 

for  time,  and  to  eojoj  and  glorify  ulf ; 

but  not  as  bom  for  immortality,  and  to 

glorify  aad  enjoy  God.     Let  baptism 

remind  you  that  they  ought  to  be  trained 

up  in  the  way  along  which  they  should 

go  for  eyer;  and  so  as  to  hallow  that 

which  is  written  on  their  fore- 

and  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  who 

has  thus  called  them  to  His  kingdom 

aadgioryl 

ai  Baptism,  moreover,  offtrt  to  the 
^Ud  the  two  great  blessings  essentially 
Bcoessvy  for  its  attaining  the  end  of 
being  made  like  God,  and  possessing 
His  name.  These  blessings  are,  the 
jwndois  of  sin  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  rtnawal  and  S€mctifica' 
Xka  of  nature  by  the  washing  of  re- 
fsnention,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Hm  water  used  In  baptism  is  a  picture 
ef  thoee  blessings.  It  *'  shews  forth  '* 
the  '*  Mood  of  sprinkling,"  shed  for  the 
wiisinn  of  the  sins  of  many ;  and  also 
**  the  washing  of  regeneration."  It  speaks 
of  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  It  testi- 
fifs  of  sin  as  being  the  moral  defilement 
ef  the  soul,  which  can  be  removed  in 
its  guilt  only  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  for  us ;  and  in  Its  power,  only  by 
the  mtk  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us 
—even  as  the  filth  of  the  body  is  re- 
■oTod  by  water.  It  teaches,  moreover, 
that  these  remedies  must  be  applied  to 
etekr  infividual  soul  before  the  blessings 
vUeh  they  confer  can  be  enjoyed,  even 
as  water  most  be  applied  to  the  soiled 
body  before  it  can  beoome  the  means  of 
It ;  and,  hutly,  this  sprinkling 
water  testifies  to  the  certainty  and 
with  which  God  oferg  those 
blessings  to  the  individual  child, 
as  he  reveals  himself  to  be  its  God. 
language  of  baptism  is :  "  As  sure 
m  I  bapUie  this  child  with  water,  so 
do  I,  its  Father,  offer  to  take  away 
through  the  blood  of  my  Son, 
»  pnrifj  its  nature  through  the 
gf  ny  Spirit,  and  so  to  make  it 

truths  must,  when  believed 


in,  have  a  marked  practical  beann;^  upon 
the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Christian 
parent.  For  instance,  the  fact  of  such 
blessings  being  oflTered,  and  therefore 
needed  by  the  child,  implies  that  its 
nature  Is  not  that  holy  and  Innocent 
thing  which  poets  describe  it  as  being. 
If  it  were  so,  then  the  great  object  of 
education  should  be  to  keep  the  child  ae 
it  is.  Bat  If  its  nature  is  corrupt  in  this 
sense  even,  that  it  possesses  such  a  ten- 
dency to  do  evil,  that  evil  it  will  assuredly 
naturally  do,  the  moment  it  comes  to 
aet  as  a  responsible  being;  then  must 
the  parent  ever  desire  for  it,  and  seek 
to  nourish  in  it,  such  a  new  and  living 
principle  of  good,  as  God  in  Christ  can 
alone  bestow  by  the  Spirit.  When  the 
child  is  bom  again,  whether  before  bap> 
tism,  at  baptism,  or  in  after  years,  de- 
pends on  that  Holy  Spirit  who  dispenses 
His  gifu  <"  as  He  will"  But  cerUin  it 
is,  that  **  unless  a  man  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  He  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God;**  consequently,  all  efforts  at  Chritt- 
ian  education,  without  practically  recog« 
nixing  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Al- 
mighty aid,  obtained  through  that  Name 
into  which  the  child  U  baptised,  must  be 
vain,  because  it  either  overlooks  the  end 
or  theiRtfoar. 

3.  Finally,  the  Christian  parent  may 
be  taught  by  the  fact  of  his  presenting 
hb  child  for  baptism,  that  he,  of  all  on 
earth,  is  the  person  chiefly  through  whom 
God  intends  that  child  to  obtain  those 
blessings  thus  oiTered. 

i  will  not  be  led.  In  sueh  practical 
Idnts  as  1  wish  these  to  be,  into  discus- 
sions regarding  the  times  and  ways  in 
which  God  tnay  save  a  child,  whether 
with  or  without  baptism ;  at  baptism ;  or 
before  it ;  with  or  without  the  parents* 
piety  or  instraction.  What  I  wish  Christ- 
ian parents  to  see  is,  not  what  God  may 
do  without  their  instrumentality,  but 
what,  as  a  rule.  He  will  do  by  it. 

X  ask,  therefore.  By  what  means  shall 
this  child  ever  ascertain  that  any  pro- 
mises or  offers  have  been  made  to  it  in 
baptism  ?  How  shall  it  ever  hear  of  that 
Name  in  which  It  has  been  baptised? 
!  How  shall  It  be  taught  concerning  God 
i  its  Father,  Saviour,  aud  Sanotifier  ?   For 
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though  it  is  true,  **  that  whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved,"  and  though  this  "  promise  is  to 
us  and  our  children,**  and  has  been  sealed 
to  each  of  them  In  baptism,  yet  "  how 
shall  they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed  ?  aud  how  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard  ?*'  And  how,  then,  I  may  further 
ask,  is  the  child  to  hear  so  as  to  believe 
and  call  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  and 
thus  respond  to  the  calling  of  itself  by 
God?  I  reply,  that  it  is  God's  design 
that  this  should  come  through  ilie  Christ- 
ian parent.  The  parent  is  selected  as 
God's  teacher,  missionary,  witness,  and 
representative  in  the  family,  and  to  his 
children,  as  I  have  already,  in  the  last 
chapter,  explained  to  you.  Hence  one 
reason  why  the  ordinance  of  baptism  is 
dispensed  only  in  connexion  with  a  be- 
lieving Christian  parent,  because  he  (or, 
in  the  case  of  orphans,  sponsers)  wilt, 
through  a  Christian  education,  both  im- 
part to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  that 
Name — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  hi 
which  the  child  has  been  baptized,  and 
the  import  of  those  special  blessings 
offered  to  it  by  its  covenant  God ;  and 
also  train  it  up,  so  that  it  shall  believe  in 
God  as  He  is  thus  revealed,  receive  the 
blessings  thus  offered,  and  himself  choose 
God  as  His  Father,  Saviour,  and  Sancti- 
fier.  It  was  thus  that  God  made  certain 
precious  promises  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed,  because  He  knew  that  Abraham 
would  so  train  up  his  children  as  that 
those  promises  would  be  realized.  '<  Shall 
I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which 
I  do ;  seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely 
become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  in  him?  For  I  ktiow,  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  Aim,  and  they  shall  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment; that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  He  bath  spoken  of 
him." 

You  thus  perceive,  that  as  personal 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  child,  if  it  lives 
to  become  responsible,  is  required  before 
God's  offers  of  mercy  made  at  baptism 
can  bo  of  an;;  n  vnil :  and  «^  it  must  cJtoose 


God  as  its  portion  before  His  Name  can 
be  glorified  and  enjoyed,  it  is  the  duty, 
the  glorious  privilege  of  the  parent  to 
convey  that  knowledge  to  his  child,  and 
to  make  it  the  very  end  and  aim  of  all 
his  labours,  that  God's  gracious  wishes 
shall  be  complied  with. 

What  a  cheering  and  strengthening 
thought  is  this  to  a  parent,  that  in  thus 
educating  his  child  he  is  but  "h/elhw 
labourer  with  God" — he  is  not  alone  in 
his  love  or  labours,  for  the  Father  is 
with  him!  Christian  parents,  in  all 
their  teaching  and  training  to  bring 
their  children  to  God,  to  induce  them  to 
choose  Him  as  their  portion,  may  thus 
truly  say  with  Paul:  *'  We  are  ambss- 
sadors  for  Christ,  as  though  Qod  did  6«- 
seech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  ChrisVs 
steadf  be  ye  reconciled  to  God " — "  as 
workers  together  with  Him,  we  beseech 
you  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain!** — and,  oh  I  that  children,  just  as 
they  awaken  and  respond  in  riper  years 
to  that  deep  and  true  love  in  father  or 
mother,  which  rested  on  them  before 
they  knew  it,  would  also  open  their 
hearts  to  that  deeper  and  truer  love  of 
their  God,  which  has  never  ceased  to 
shine  upon  them  since  they  were  born, 
and  was  solemnly  testified  to  in  their 
baptism!  Nor  need  they,  when  the 
divine  life  is  quickened  in  them,  be 
baptized  again!  For  what  truth  or 
blessing  can  God  signify  or  seal  to  them 
which  He  has  not  already  done  ;  or 
what  can  God  be  to  them  which  Ho  hsis 
not  already  declared  himself  to  be  ? "  Ho 
if  their  Father — only  let  them  love  and 
live  as  His  children ! 

When  this  beautiful  and  solemn  rito 
of  baptism  is  thus  understood,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  those  parents  who  ask 
and  obtain  it  for  their  children,  yet 
themselves  either  believe  not  in  the  name 
of  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or, 
by  their  practical  impiety,  shew  that 
thev  have  disowned  that  name  in  which 
they  were  themselves  baptized?  Can 
such  mockery  bring  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves or  children?  What  are  we  to 
think  of  those  parents  whO|  while  they 
are  professed  believers,  and  "  seem  to 
be  religious,"  and  btvo  '*  a  form  of  God* 
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lineas,**  yet  are  ashamed  even  to  confess 
God  before  their  children,  or  to  impart 
to  them  from  their  own  lips  any  teach- 
ing regarding  that  great  Name  by  which 
they  are  called  ?  "What  would  that  parent 
deserve  who  concealed  from  a  starving 
SOB  the  offer  made  to  him  in  infancy, 
and  to  be  communicated  in  riper  years 
by  the  parent,  of  a  property  which  should 
be  his  on  terms  easily  complied  with  ? 
But  what  would  such  neglect  be  when 
compared  to  the  guilt  incurred  by  the 
parent  who  conceals  from  his  own  child 
the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  inherit- 
ance offered  to  him  by  his  God  I     Yet  is 
it  not  the  case,  that  in  many  a  family, 
this  Name  of  God,  and  all  the  blessings 
offered  by  Ilim,  are  never  breathed  by 
the  parent  to  his  children,  as  if  they 
were  some  awful  secrets  which  he  was 
pledged  to  conceal !     Would  not  many 
baptised  children  be  able,  at  judgment, 
to  testify  against  their  parents,  and  say 
with  truth,  **  They  never  told  us  of  God 
oar  Father,  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  or  of 
the  Spirit  our  Sanctifierl     We  never 
heard  from  their  lips  a  word  to  warn  us 
of  our  danger  as  sinners,  or  to  inform 
us  of  the  mercies  offered  to  us,  and  to 
he  obtained  by  us  as  well  as  by  others, 
through  a  Saviour!    Never,  never  did 
they  tell  us  either  that  we  had  been 
haptised,  or  what  God  had  revealed  to 
as  in  the  ordinance ! " 

Parents !  this  must  not,  dare  not  be ! 
Wlule  thns  acting  towards  your  children, 
the  very  ordinance  of  baptism  which  you 
ask  for  them,  as  a  matter  of  form  or 
senseUss  supecstition,  condemns  your- 
aelTes.  It  witnesses  of  a  name  written 
••  jour  own  foreheads,  which  you  have 
teied ;  of  a  God  long  revealed,  but  yet 
to  you  from  wilful  ignorance ; 
'merciet  long  offered  to  yourselves, 
kat  sever  yet  received  from  stubborn 
MhnBiif  I  If  soch  is  your  state,  rq^ent  I 
*  Batnm  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  for  thou 
fallen  bj  thine  iniquity."  Receive, 
late,  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
Ihl  gift  of  the  Spirit  signified  and  sealed 
It  hifCiia  to  jonrseWes ;  and  then  only 
joa  are  right  with  your  own 
Tp  will  joa  do  right  towards  your 


THE  TOUKG  YOTAOBR. 

Has  any  one  ever  stood  on  a  pier,  with- 
in which  some  vessel  floated  which  no 
storm  wave  had  yet  tossed  ?  But  now  it 
sails  forth,  its  canvass  spread,  its  crew 
alert,  its  freight  secured,  its  destination 
registered.  You  marked  its  progress  from 
the  harbour  to  the  open  sea.  It  feels  the 
helm,  it  ploughs  the  wave,  it  begins  its 
course.  The  skies  are  chequered,  the 
clouds  gather,  the  winds  are  strong.  You 
felt  an  interest  in  the  voyage  which  that 
vessel  was  to  make ;  you  thought  of  the 
hazards  of  the  sea,  of  the  perils  of  her 
course ;  you  thought  of  storm  and  strug- 
gle, of  possible  loss  and  shipwreck,  or  of 
a  sunny  and  joyous  entrance  into  the 
distant  haven  beyond  the  present  flood, 
where  the  mariners  were  to  find  an  ex- 
pected home ;  you  breathed  a  prayer  tliuC 
God  would  be  their  guide,  their  guardian, 
and  their  friend.  And  what  is  each  little 
child,  though  now  inexperienced  of  life's 
changes  ?  what  but  such  a  vessel  bound  un 
a  long  voyage,  sailing  across  a  wild  sea^ 
exposed  to  howling  winds  and  rains,  pass- 
ing by  many  a  reef,  and  in  peril  of  rocks 
and  breakers?  How  fearful  the  ship- 
wreck of  such  a  vessel !  how  blessed  its 
calm  arrival  on  the  everlasting  shore! 
Who  would  not  pray,  that  of  each  such 
vessel,  of  each  such  child,  God  may  be 
the  guardian  and  the  guide — His  own  eye 
be  upon  its  course — His  own  pilotage  at 
its  helm  ? — Rev.  Gerard  Noel, 


THE  BABY*S  SLEEP. 

The  Baby  wept 
The  motber  took  it  ft-om  the  nurse*!  arms, 
And  hushed  its  grief,  and  stilled  its  vain  alarms, 

And  Baby  slept. 

Again  it  weeps, 
Ind  Ood  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms, 
Vrom  present  pain,  and  future  unknown  harms. 

And  Baby  sleeps. 


"  One  day  we  met  Father  Taylor— the 
founder  of  the  Sailor*s  Home  in  Boston — 
on  the  street.  He  told  us  in  a  melan- 
choly manner  that  he  had  been  burying; 
a  child,  and  alluded  with  emotion  to  thu 
great  number  of  infants  he  had  lately 
buried.  Then,  after  a  pause,  striking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  and  looking  up- 
wards, he  added :  "  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  somewhere !  There^s  a  storm 
brewing,  when  the  doves  are  all  flying 
aloft!'" 


"The  colour  of  our  wliolc  lives  U 
generally  such  as  the  three  or  four  first 
years  in  which  wo  are  our  own  masters 
make  it." — Cvwp;jr, 
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SACRED    POETS. 


I. — Geobqe  Herpbbt. 


Hbrabbt  was  twentj-nine  yean  yoiniger 
than  Shakespeare,  and  fifteen  years  older 
than  Milton.  Bom  in  1693,  he  died  in 
1633.  His  life  and  labours  in  the  inter- 
ral  were  snoh  that  he  has  been  styled 
"  Holy  George  Herbert."  No  other  poet 
of  onr  conntry  is  thus  honoured ;  and  yet 
he  died  at  the  age  of  forty. 

He  had  that  peonliar  blessing — a  pious 
mother.    Her  days  of  widowhood  began 
when  the  poet  was  only  four  years  of  age. 
To  her  piety  and  care  he  owed  much  of 
the  integrity  and  freedom  from  common 
▼ioes  that  marked  his  youth  apd  early 
manhood.    He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1608;  and  after  an  honour- 
able course  of  study  as  a  student,  and 
fellow  of  that  College,  he  was  elected 
orator  for  the  University.    In  this  posi- 
tion he  had  to  flatter  King  James  in 
Latin ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  became 
a  oonrtier,  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing the  flattering  lang^ge    with  and 
beyond  propriety,  would  be  easily  ac- 
quired by  one  who  was  naturally  eloquent, 
and  of  a  most  generous  disposition.    But 
the  eye  of  moral  criticism  must  not  look 
too  sternly  on  the  sayings  and  flatteries 
of  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.    It  will 
often  help  us  to  a  fkir  estimate  of  a  man's 
conduct,  as  well  as  of  his  writings,  if  we 
find  out  his  age  at  the  time  in  question. 
Edmund   Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful  is  of  no  philosophical  value, 
eloquent  and  interesting  as  it  is;  for  he 
was  little  more  than  a  youth  when  he 
wrote  it ;  and  Mr.  Maoaulay's  article  on 
Milton  was  an  early  production,  regard- 
ing which  he  himself  says,  that  hardly  a 
sentence  of  it  is  what  his  mature  judg- 
ment would  approve. 

I^et  us  silently  wonder  whether  many 
have  walked  through  the  snares  of  life, 
at  college  and  at  court,  without  being 
more  entangled  in  them  than  Herbert 
was.  He  had  one  source  of  trial  and 
purification— he  was  a  diligent  scholar  in 
the  school  of  affliction.  While  some  grow 
discontented  and  snarling  creatures  in 


this  school,  others  are  turned  into  pre- 
mature dotage ;  but  it  is  pleasing  in  the 
extreme  to  see  more  genial  consequences, 
to  watch  the  intellect  brightening,  the 
faith  ever  increasing,  and  the  amiability 
of  the  spirit  becoming  greater  than  be- 
fore, beneath  the  influence  of  affliction. 
Health  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  truly 
healthy  soul ;  but  the  frailty  of  its  abode 
is  often  the  agency  for  sending  the  spirit 
out  in  eager  quest  of  another  and  a  more 
enduring  one.  It  is  infinitely  more  to  be 
desired,  that  the  living  soul  should  have  a 
weakly,  sickly  frame,  than  that  the  vigor- 
ous body  should  always  have  to  drag 
hither  and  thither  a  corpse-like  soul. 
But  listen  for  a  little  to  some  of  the  ex- 
perience Herbert  had  of  affliction: 

"  At  first  thou  ga?*tt  me  milk  and  sweetnessei ; 

I  luid  my  wish  and  waj ; 
My  days  were  strew 'd  with  flowers  and  happineas; 

There  was  no  month  but  May. 
Bat  with  my  years  sorrow  did  twist  and  grow, 
And  made  a  party  unawares  fur  woe. 

My  iiesh  began  unto  my  soul  in  pain  ; 

'  Sickneuei  cleave  my  boncs^ 
Consuming  agues  dw<ll  in  every  rem,       r 

And  Vsne  my  breath  to  groant,* 
Sorrow  was  all  my  soul ;  I  scarce  beliered. 
Till  grief  did  tell  me  roundly— that  I  lived. 

When  I  got  health  thou  took'st  away  my  Ufo 
And  more  ;  for  my  friends  die ; 

My  mirth  and  edge  was  lost— a  blunted  knife 
Was  of  more  use  than  I. 

Thus  thin  and  lean,  without  a  fence  or  friend. 

1  was  blown  through  with  eTery  storm  andwind^ 

Whereas  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town ; 
Thou  did*st  betray  me  to  a  lingering  book, 

Aud  wrap  me  in  a  gown. 
I  was  entangled  in  a  world  of  strifo, 
Before  I  had  the  power  to  change  my  life. 

Yet,  for  I  threatened  oft  the  siege  to  raise ; 

Mot  simpering  all  mine  age. 
Thou  often  didVt  with  academic  praise 

Melt  and  dissolve  my  rage. 
I  took  thy  sweetened  pill,  till  I  came  near; 
1  could  not  go  away  nor  perseTere. 

Yet  lest  perchance  I  should  too  happy  be 

In  my  uuhappUiess. 
Turning  my  purge  to  food,  thou  throwcst  me 

Into  more  sicknesses. 
Thus  doth  thy  power  crosa.bias  me,  not  making 
Thine  own  gift  good,  yet   mo  from  my  way 
taking. 
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Kow  I  am  here,  what  thou  wUt  do  with  me 

None  of  my  books  will  shew ; 
I  read,  and  sigh,  and'  wish  I  were  a  tree ; 

For  sure  I  then  should  grow. 
To  fruit  or  shade :  at  least  some  bird  would  trust 
Her  houaehold  to  me,  and  I  should  be  Just. 

Tet  though  thou  troublest  me,  I  must  be  meek ; 

In  weakness  must  be  stout 
Well.  I  will  change  the  service,  and  go  seek 

dome  other  master  out! 
Ah !  my  dear  God  I  though  I  am  clean  forgot. 
Let  me  not  lov  e  thee,  if  I  love  thee  not. 

It  may  seem  as  if  the  qaaint  familiarity 
of  Herbert  shewed  a  want  of  reverence,  at 
timet ;  but  there  is  a  sincerity  and  truth 
about  the  poet  all  the  while,  that  reminds 
us  of  the  sweet  singer  of  IsraeL  And 
besides  the  plain  speaking  and  quaint 
style  of  illustration  that  mark  his  poetry, 
we  must  take  into  account  that  he  re- 
garded the  lyrics  of  which  **the  Temple" 
is  composed  as  records  of  the  varying 
noods  of  his  religious  life.  No  one^  can 
vnderstand  the  drift  of  the  poem  who 
fails  to  take  that  view  of  it.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  before  he  died  that 
be  made  known  the  existence  of  the 
work  to  a  friend,  in  these  words :  '<  Sir 
I  pray  you,  deliver  this  little  book  to  my 
dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell  him  he  shall 
find  in  it  a  picture  of  the  many  spiritual 
conflicta  that  have  passed  between  God 
and  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  mine 
to  the  ¥rill  of  Jesua  my  master,  in  whose 
service  I  have  now  found  perfect  freedom. 
Desire  him  to  read  it,  and  then,  if  he 
tbhik  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made 
pvMic;  if  not,  let  him  bum  it;  for  I  and 
it  are  lestf  than  the  least  of  all  God's 

The  idea  of  Howe*b  Living  Tempk,  a 
work  poblished  about  seventy  years  affcer 
Hotert'a  death,  may  have  been  suggeated 
OT  developed,  to  some  extent,  by  means  of 
Hubert's  poem ;  bat  the  true  source  of 
te  idea  employed  in  both  is  to  be  found 
fa  the  Holy  Seriptoies.  Christ  was,  pe- 
FyTHBTBicpLBof  God.  «*  Destroy 
tanple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
Itwff'  Chriatiana,  separately  and  col- 
r,  are  called  the  temple  of  God. 
-  j8  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
Tour  bodjf  ia  the  temple  of  the 
Jta|f  Ohort."    TUo  last  and  best  change 


which  this  beautiful  idea  undergoes,  ia 
given  in  th^  Evangelist's  vision  of  **  that 
great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem.**  "And 
I  saw  no  temple  therein ;  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.**  Thus,  the  high  and  holy 
God  is  said  to  dwell  with,  and  among, 
and  in.  His  people  on  earth ;  and  they 
are  said  to  dwell  with  and  in  Him,  in 
heaven. 

While  a  good  man  may  be  called  the 
temple  of  God,  it  is  not  at  first  so  true — 
nor  afterwards  is  it  always  true — that 
the  constant  worship  and  pure  service  of 
God,  or  the  joy  of  God's  presence,  have 
their  permanent  abiding-place  in  such  a 
man;  not,  at  least,  until  he  has  made 
wondrous  progress  in  the  llfo  of  holiness. 
Herbert  marks  this  well  in  several  parts 
of  "The  Temple:" 

"  Soul's  joy,  when  thou  art  gone, 
And  I  alone— 

Which  cannot  he ; 
Because  thou  dost  abide  in  me. 

And  I  depend  on  thee ; 

Yet  when  thou  dost  suppress 
The  cheerfulness 

Of  thy  abode. 
And  in  my  powers  not  stif  .abroad. 

But  leave  me  to  my  load  ; 

Oh !  what  a  damp  and  shade 
Doth  me  invade ! 

No  stormy  night 
Con  so  afOict  or  so  aflright 

As  tliy  eclipsed  light. 

Ah !  Lord,  do  not  trithdraw. 
Lest  want  of  awe 

Make  sin  appear. 
And,  when  thou  dost  but  shine  less  dear, 

Say  that  thou  art  not  here. 

And  then  what  life  I  have, 
(While  sin  doth  rave 

And  falsely  boast. 
That  I  may  seek,  but  thou  art  lost  f ) 

Thou,  and  alone  Thou,  know'st. 

Oh  I  what  a  deadly  cold 
Doth  me  infold! 

IhalfbeUeve 
That  sin  says  true  ;  but,  while  lyrieve. 

Thou  comest  and  dost  relieve.** 

And,  again,  of  the  contention  of  worlds 
ly  and  transient  thoughts,  interests,  and 
fears;  their  power  to  mar  tlie  pure  service 
of  God  and  the  peace  of  His  temple,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  prevent  His  constant  pre^ 
sence,  we  arc  told  in  *'  The  Family  :** 
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•*  What  doth  thii  noise  of  thoughts  vrithbi  my 
heart, 

At  if  they  had  a  part  ? 
What  do  thcM  loud  complaints  and  puling  fears. 

As  if  there  were  no  rule  or  ears? 

Bat,  Lord,  the  house  and  Dunily  are  thine, 

Though  tome  of  them  repine ; 
Turn  out  thcie  wranglers  which  defile  thy  seat. 

For  where  thou  dwellest,  all  is  neat. 

First  Peace  and  Silence  all  disputes  control. 

Then  Order  plays  the  soul ; 
And  giving  all  things  their  set  forms  and  hours,  | 

Makes  of  wild   woods    sweet  walks  and  | 
howers. 

Hnmhle  Obedience  near  the  door  doth  stand, 

Expecting  a  command ; 
Than  whom  In  waiting  nothing  seems  more  slow. 

Nothing  more  quick  when  she  doth  go. 

Joys  oft  are  there,  and  Grieft  as  oft  as  Joys ; 

But  griefs  without  a  noise ; 
Tet  speak  they  louder  than  distempered  Fears : 

What  is  so  still  as  silent  tears  ? 

This  is  thy  house,  with  these  it  doth  abound  ; 

And  where  these  are  not  found. 
Perhaps,  thou  comest  sometimes,  and/ur  a  day ; 

But  not  to  make  a  oomUtni  ttay.** 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  some  of  the 
following  Terses : — 

'*  How  should  I  praise  thee.  Lord,  how  should 
ray  rhymas 

Gladly  engraTe  thy  love  in  steel 
If  what  my  soul  doth  feel  sometimes. 

My  soul  might  ever  feel  I 

Although  there   were  some  forty  heavens,  or 
more. 

Sometimes  I  peer  above  them  all : 
Sometimes  I  hardly  reach  a  score  ; 

Sometimes  to  hell  I  fall. 

Oh  I  rack  me  not  to  such  a  vast  extent ! 

Those  distances  belong  to  thee ; 
The  world  *s  too  little  for  thy  tent, 

A  grave  too  big  for  me. 

Whether  I  fly  with  angels,  fall  with  dust. 

Thy  hands  made  both,  and  I  am  there ;  * 
Thy  power  and  love,  thy  love  and  trust. 

Make  one  place  everywhere. 

•  ■  •  • 

It  cannot  be.    Where  is  that  mighty  Joy 

Which  JuHt  now  took  up  all  my  heart? 

Lord,  if  thou  needs  must  use  thy  dart. 
Save  that  and  me  ;  or  sin  for  both  destroy  I 

The  grosser  world  stands  to  thy  Word  and  art ; 

But  thy  diviner  world  of  grace 

Thou  suddenly  dost  raise  and  raze. 
And  every  day  a  new  Creator  art  I 

Oh  I  fix  thy  chair  of  prace,  that  all  my  powers 

Maj  also  fix  their  reverence ; 

For,  when  thou  dost  depart  f^om  hence. 
They  grow  unruly,  and  sit  in  thy  bowers 

•  Probably  *'  in  thy  hands  **  is  meant  by  *'  there.** 


Scatter  or  Und  them  all  to  bend  to  thee  : 
Though  elements  change  and  heaven  mova     '* 
Let  not  thy  higher  Court  remove. 

But  keep  a  standing  Mijesty  in  me.** 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Church  Floor," 
Herbert,  in  obedience  to  the  same  ruling 
idea,  describes  a  portion  of  architecture, 
far  more  spiritual  and  beauteous,  and  far 
more  enduring  than  the  Venetian  palaces, 
or  any  human  handiwork : — 

**Mark  you  the  floor?  that  square  and  speckled 
stone. 
Which  looks  so  firm  and  strong. 
Is  Patimee. 

And  the  other,  bhick  and  grave,  wherewith  each 
one 
Is  chequered  all  along, 
HwniUty. 

The  gentle  rising,  which,  on  either  hand, 
Leads  to  the  choir  above. 
Is  Ccn^^Ulenee. 

But  the  sweet  cement  which,  in  one  sure  bind. 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  Love 
And  Charity. 

Hither  sometimes  Sin  steals,  and  stains 

The  Marble*s  neat  and  curious  veins ; 
But  all  is  cleansed  when  the  Marble  weeps. 

Sometimes.  Death,  potting  at  the  door. 

Blows  all  the  dust  about  the  floor ; 
But,  while   he  thinks  to  spoil  the  room,   her 
sweeps. 

Blest  be  the  Architect !  whose  art 
Could  build  so  strong  in  a  weak  heart.** 

Herbert's  ambition  seems  to  have  led 
him  to  look  forward  to  a  statesman's  life 
at  one  period;  at  another,  a  desire  to 
go  abroad  and  visit  Tarious  countries 
was  Terj  strong  within  him.  His  motlier 
had  influence  to  keep  him  from  travel- 
ling ;  and  she  also  had  set  her  heart  on 
his  becoming  a  servant  in  the  Church  of 
God.  Her  desires  were  complied  with ; 
and  outward  circumstances,  as  well  as 
secret  tendencies,  seem  to  hare  com- 
bined,  with  filial  piety,  to  make  him 
avoid  the  snares,  which  one  so  impress- 
ible, and  as  yet  unattached  to  any  par- 
ticular calling,  would  certainljr  hare 
found  in  foreign  travel  at  that  time ;  and 
to  have  enticed  his  heart,  with  ever- 
increasiDg  power,  towards  those  green 
pastures  and  quiet  waters,  by  which  it 
ia  the  joy  and  privilege  of  every  true- 
hearted  minister  of  the  temple  to  choose 
his  path. 
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ttU  el<]ett  brother  was  the  noted  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  wrote  against 
rerealed  religion.  Truly  strange  are 
the  differences  that  are  sometimes  to  be 
traced  in  sentiments,  opinions,  and  ac« 
tiont,  between  children  of  the  same 
family !  How  notable,  in  these  days,  the 
Tdigioas  position  of  the  two  Newmans, 
fleeing  from  one  another*8  cutting,  but 
Uindfy  catting  logic  —  the  one  to  the 
cknsters  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
other  into  and  beyond  the  arid  wastes  of 
Unitarianism !  George  was  the  fifth  son, 
in  a  family  of  seren  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  death  of  his  father, 
vhen  he  was  only  four  years  of  age, 


would  leave  him  to  the  sole  cwn  of  » 
mother,  whose  influence  with  him  seems 
always  to  have  been  sacred.  His  brothers 
may  have  often  led  him  to  entertaio 
worldly  views,  and  views  at  variance 
with  those  of  his  thoroughly  religious 
and  intelligent  parent ;  but  he  chose  the 
good  part ;  and  now,  both  in  the  world 
and  in  the  Church,  his  name  and  fame  ia 
greater  far  than  theirs. 

In  next  number  we  shall  quote  some 
poems  from  "  The  Temple,"  illustrative 
of  Herbert's  doubts  and  struggles,  and  of 
the  final  choice  he  made. 

J.  li.  D. 

(7*0  he  continued,) 


READING.* 


Wb  do  not  know  any  more  gratifying 
diaracteristic  of  the  present  age,  than  the 
sttempta  now  being  made  by  the  upper 
■nd  literary  classes  to  instruct  and  to 
■nmse  the  masses.    Lectures  delivered 
bx  racfa  men  as  Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  Robert 
Fed,  Lord  Ingestre,  and  Mr.  Layard, 
possett  a  value  altogether  irrespective  of 
their  literary  merits — great  though  these 
indisputably  are.    They  are  valuable,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  calculated  to  knit 
tofecher  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  lead 
the  rich  and  the  poor  to  cherish  a  mutual 
Rtpect  and  mutual  esteem  for  each  other. 
The  tame  end  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
acoomplished  by  these  courses   of 
which  have,  within  tlie  last  few 
yearly  become  so  common  and  so  popular 
Ib  provincial  towns.     Delivered  by  the 
frntlemen  and  clergymen  of  the  district, 
9ad  attended   generally  by  crowds   of 
daaa  of  society,  we  know  that  they 
in  many  cases,  been  attended  with 
beneficial   results.     Not   merely 
ihey  proved  a  counter-attraction  to 
nbUo-boose^  they  have   sometimes 
rise  to  habits  of  reading  and  habits 
rhjch  cannot  fail  to  be  gratify- 
I  cfoy  one  interested  in  the  welfare 

kk  niatkm  to  Mental  and  Moral  Cullwe. 

.  'Willuun  Loe,  Minbter  of  Roxbargh. 

Mt  of »  Beriet  of  Lectures  on  Science 

m,  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall, 

s  Butberford,  18&S. 


of  his  fellow-men.  It  should  never,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten,  that  such  lectures,  to 
be  really  useful,  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  end,  but  merely  as  means  to  an  end. 
They  should  never  be  regarded  as  the 
"very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,"  agreeable  to  listen  to, 
but  forgotten  as  soon  as  heard;  ttiey 
should  serve  mainly  as  hints  and  guides 
for  future  reading,  for  thus  only  can  ttte 
hearers  be  truly  benefited.  Of  this  Mr. 
Lee  seems  perfectly  aware ;  and  if  those 
who  listened  to  his  admirable  lecture, 
put  in  practice  in  regard  to  lectures,  the 
advice  he  gave  them  in  regard  to  books, 
their  gain  will  be  great. 

Of  the  lecture  itself,  of  its  tone  and 
style,  we  can  speak  in  the  very  highest 
terms.  The  fluent  and  apt  references 
to,  and  quotations  from,  many  of  our  best 
authors,  evince  on  Mr.  Lee's  part,  not 
merely  a  hereditary  knowledge  of  booksy 
but  also  a  degree  of  thoughtfVilness  and 
taste  rarely  to  be  met  with.  His  object 
u  to  shew  the  exact  relation  in  which 
books  stand  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
desultory  and  miscellaneous  reading. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  these 
dangers  are  altogether  imaginary.  As 
6ur  Lord  warned  His  disciples  that  they 
should  take  heed  not  only  what  they 
heard,  but  also  how  they  heard,  so,  in  this 
age  of  cheap  books,  cheap  newspapers, 
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cheap  reviews  and  magazines,  we  should  |  appropriate,  that  we  venture  to  quote 

take  care  not  merely  what  we  read,  but   them : — 

how  we  read.    In  fact,  the  latter  caution 

seems  to  us  even  more  necessary  than  the       "  In  tiie  case  of  books,  however,  as  in 

former,  since  what  we  mav  denominate ;  ^^^  <^^o  of  all  other  like  means  of  cul 


bad  books, — books  positively  injurious — 
are  now-a-days  of   comparatively  rare 


ture,  there  is  a  riglit  and  a  wrong  method 
of  study.  We  may  be  readers,  and  even 
great  readers  of  books,  without  thereby 


occurrence,  while  intellectual  dissipation   cultivating  our  minds ;  nay,  we  may  so 


in  regard  to  books,  as  well  as  to  sermons 
and  to  lectures,  is,  we  fear,  decidedly  on 
the  increase.  Of  the  crowds  vfho  frequent 
Lecture  rooms  and  public  meetings,  and 
who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  hear 
at  least  three  sermons  every  Sunday,  and 
make  one  of  the  crowd  that  throngs  after 
every  popular  preacher,  how  few  are  there 
who  take  heed  kowj  and  inwardly  digest 
whaty  they  hear !  And  in  regard  to  read- 
ing, for  which  the  opportunities  are  so 
much  greater,  this  is  still  more  empha- 
tically the  case.  We  have,  as  Sir  James 
Stephen  so  graphically  describes  in  his 
Lecture  on  desultory  and  systematic 
reading,  '^  our  daily  gallop  over  our  news- 
paper," with  its  endless  variety  of  topics ; 


read  as  to  make  our  reading,  instead  of 
a  help,  a  hindrance,  instead  of  beneficial, 
detrimental  to  the  improvement,  eleva- 
tion, and  development  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature, — a  fact  of  great  and 
obvious  importance  which  I  desire  espe- 
cially to  call  attention  to  in  this  lecture, 
and  a  fact  of  which  I  shall  proceed  im- 
mediately to  offer  one  or  two  illustrations. 
There  are  serious  and  mischievous  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  may  be  promoted 
by  books.  How  often  is  it  said  to  the 
young:  *  Addict  yourselves  to  reading, 
read  anything,  read  in  any  way ;  only 
read.*  And  there  are  those  who,  if  they 
but  spend  so  much  time  in  reading — no 
matter  what,  and  no  matter  how  they 
read — imagine  that  they  are  carrying  out 
a  great  and  beneficial  mental  process. 


-then  we  have  magazines  and  reviews   Every  book,  eveo' combination  of  paper, 
.     .      .     ,        , .,     ^     „  printing,  and  boards,  is  an  mstrument,  in 

commg  m  in  shoals ;  while,  finally,  our   '  .     .  .         ' 

book-club  sends  us  in  every  month  its 

miscellaneous  collection  of  history,  poetry, 

travels,  and  biography,  with  perhaps  a 

sprinking  of  philosophy,  or  even  of  novels 

and  tales.    Now,  we  must  confess,  that 

when  we  have  reckoned  up  the  amount 

which   some     "  book  -  devourers  **    get 

through  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 

and  when  we  consider  the  impossibility 

of,  to  use  Lord  Bacon^s  words,  their  being 

able  '*  to  chew  and  digest  them,  that  is, 

to  read  them  wholly,  and  with  diligence 

and    attention,"   wo    have    not   unfre- 

quently  felt  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 

to  maintain  a  very  specious  argument  in 

support  of  Plato's  paradox,  that  "the 


their  eyes,  possessed  of  magical  powers 
for  their  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment. Every  hour  spent  by  them  in 
reading,  even  though  the  act  should  be 
purely  mechanical — an  act  in  which  nei- 
ther the  attention,  nor  the  judgment,  nor 
the  memory,  nor  the  imagination,  nor  the 
heart,  is  exercised  at  all — is  an  hour 
spent  in  the  discipline  and  development 
of  the  highest  powers  of  their  being. 
This  is  hnrdly  an  exaggerated  statement 
of  opinions  very  prevalent  on  the  subject 
of  this  evening's  lecture.  It  is  an  opin- 
ion, however,  grossly  and  perniciously 
erroneous.  *  If  we  would  handle  books 
and  studies,*  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  and  what 
influence  and  operation  they  have  upon 
manners,  tftere  are  divers  precepts  ofyrtat 
caution  and  direction  appertaining  tkere^ 
unto*    To    the    same    purpose   another 


invention  of  letters  has  not  materially   high  authority,  Mr.  Locke,  thus  writes : 

*  Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to 
be  the  great  helps  of  the  understanding 
and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  are ;  and  yet  I  beg 


improved  mankind;*'  and  that  King 
Thamus  had  some  show  of  reason  for 
saying,  that    **  letters,  by  making  men 


neglect  memory,  will  produce  forgetful- ;  jeave  to  question  whether  these  do  not 
ness  in  their  souls ;  because,  trusting  to  I  prove  a  hindrance  to  many,  and  keep 
the  external  and  foreign  marks  of  writ-  I  several  bookish  men  from  attaining  to 
ing,  they  will  not  exercise  the  internal !  »o'»^  ^nd  true  knowledge.  Tliis  I  think 
powers  of  recollection  and  thought.** 


Mr,  Lee*8  remarks  upon  indiscriminate 
and  desultory  reading  are  so  just  and  so 


I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  is 
no  part  wherein  the  understanding  needs 
a  more  wary  and  careful  conduct  than  in 
the  use  of  books.' " 
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Oar  author,  after  some  ioteretting  ■  must  be  rightly  uaed  to  produce  this 
remarkf  on  the  Tarious  characters  of  |  result ;  and,  indeed,  tliat  unless  rightlj 
books,  next  discusses  the  question:  Will :  y«*^^'  ^^'e  study  of  them  may  do  more 

th,  iodi«^«in.*  mdio,  of  book,  of  .U  :  t',r  ,r  r  "^S  t  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

torU  promote  true  culture,  or  will  it  not ;  because,  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  important 

rather  impair  and  injure,  than  benefit  |  of  the  two,  and  that  on  which  false  ideas 

the  iateliectual  and  moral  powers  ?    To   are  most  prevalent.    And  to  what  has 


this  hit  answer  is, — 

*'It  must  be  stated  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms  language  admits  of,  that 


been  already  said  on  that  topic,  it  may 
be  worth  while  still  further  to  add  a 
single  observation,  namely,  that  the 
caution  which  has  been  given  as  to  a 


without  a  careful  selection  of  the  actual ;  right  and  wrong  method  of  study,  applies 
books  with  which  he  occupies  himself,  a   not  only  to  books  on  other  subjects,  but 


man's  reading,  even  should  he  do  nothing 
else   but   rnd,  may  not   only  fail   to 


also  to  books  on  the  most  important  of 
all  questions,  religion,  and  not  only  to 


strengthen  and  elevate  his  higher  powers,    other  books,  but  also  to  the  greatest  of 


but  prodnoe  results  exactly  the  reverse. 
Tbia   rule  applies  both  to  the  intellect 


all  books — a  book  which  stands  alone 
and  unapproaci table ;   that  book  which 


and  the  affections.  Many  a  man's  mental  i  *  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its 
culture,— that  is,  the  amount  of  his  end,  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of 
uaeful  knowledge,  and  the  capacity  of  |  error,  for  its  subject  matter'— the  Holy 
the  mind  itself,— is,  I  am    persuaded,  i  Bible.    What  our  Lord  said  to  those  who 


diminished,  instead  of  being  augmented 
by  his  reading." 

Mr.  Lee's  defence  of  this  opinion  is 
exceedingly  instructive.  Our  limits, 
however,  forbid  us  to  quote  more  than  a 
few  very  apposite  sentences,  for  wluch 
he  is  indebted  to  Bishop  Butler,  who 
says:— 


listened  to  the  ^rcat  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  inspiration  from  His  lips — *Take 
heed  how  ye  hear' — must,  with  a  verbal 
change,  be  addressed  to  us  who  receive 
divine  revelation,  not  in  a  si>oken,  but 
in  a  written  form.  We  must  take  heed 
how  we  read  the  Word  of  God.  That 
W^ord  possesses  mighty  influences.  Bead 
aright,  it  is  *  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 


salvation,'  and  is  *  profitable  for  doctrine, 

*Tbe  great  number  of  books   and  j  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 

papers  of  amusement  which,  of  one  kind   in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 


t< 


or  another,  daily  come  in  one's  way, 
have  in  part  occasioned,  and  most  per- 
fectly fell  in  with  and  humour  this  idle 
way  oC  reading  and  considering  things. 


may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  All  good  works.'  It  even  regener- 
ates and  sanctifies  our  fallen  nature. 
But  we  may  read  Scripture  itself  without 


By  this  means,  time,  even  in  solitude,  is  ;  profit ;  and  more  than  that,  the  very 
happily  got  rid  of,  without  the  pain  of  j  Gospel  of  Christ,  if  *  a  savour  of  life  unto 
•ttnliofi ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  ;  lifu'  to  some  men,  may,  by  their  own 
pat  to  the  account  of  idleness — one  can  i  misuse  of  it,  become  to  others  *  a  savour 


scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less 
Ikomght  —  than  great  part  of  that  which 


of  death  unto  death.' 

"One  word  in  conclusion.     Let 


tbemaelvea  to  let  things  pass  through 
tbeir  minda,  as  one  may  speak,  rather 
to  think  of  them ;  thus,  by  use,  they 


us 
is  apent  in  reading.    Thus  people  habit-   remember,  that  it  is  not  for  time  only, 

but  for  eternity — not  to  fit  us  for  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  the  life  that 
now  is  only,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to 
satisfied  mer^y  with  seeing  wliat  i  come,  that  we  engage  in  any  of  those 
!■  nld,  without  going  any  further.  Be-  |  processes — that  we  use  any  of  those  means 
vitw  and  attention,  and  even  forming  a  '  by  which  the  intellect  and  the  afiections 
Ja^pnent,  becomes  fatigue ;  and  to  lay  are  exercised  and  enriched,  and  invigor- 
«ifthiDg  before  them  that  requures  it,  is  .  ated  and  developed.  It  is  right  we 
Id  put  them  quite  out  of  their  way.' "       |  should  bear  this  in  view,  both  to  suggest 

to  us  those  forms  of  culture  which  are 

Tbe  oonduding  passage  of  the  lecture   most  essential,  and  also  to  encourage  us 

Si  n  replete  with  warning,  as  well  as  in-   the  more  to  give  all  diligence,  and  spare 

that  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do   ^^  pains  or  labour  to  make  the  most  of 

rtiati  mve  it  entire : ***®  means  of  such  culture  which  are  now 

**  '  in  our  power.    Let  us  not  believe  that 

'We  fasre  thua  seen,  then,  first  of  all,   any  real  knowledge  thus  once  gained  will 

the  study  of  books  ia  an  admirable   ever  be  lost,  either  lient  or  hereafter.    At 

oC  mental  and  moral  culture.    We  all  events,  the  niTxicts  ^m  the  mind  of  that 

however,  secondly,  that  books  discipline  which  it  undergoes  iu  the  par« 
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suit  of  knowleclge— its  increase  of  capac- 
ity—its freedom  of  action— its  puri6ca- 
tion  and  elevation — these  becume  a  part 
of  itself,  and  partake  in  its  immortalitj. 
'  When  I  die/  writes  Richard  Baxter,  *  I 
must  depart,  not  only  from  sensual  de- 
lights, but  from  the  more  manly  pleasures 
of  my  studies,  knowledge,  and  conrerse 
with  many  wise  and  godly  men,  and  from 
all  my  pleasure  in  reading.    I  must  leave 
my  library',  and  turn  over  those  pleasant 
books   no  more.'    This,    perhaps,   is  a 
thought  which  has  disturbed  many  who 
yet  knew,  like  Baxter,  that  to  them  to 
die  was  unspeakable  gain.    And  it  is 
true,  that  at  death  *  those  pleasant  books' 
must  be  left  behind.    Not  true,  however, 
that  the  knowledge,  if  worthy  knowledge, 
thence  derived,  or   the  discipline    and 
culture  thereby  promoted,  must  also  be 
left  behind.    We  must,  at  death,  leave 
behind  us  the  means,  but  not  the  result 
attained  through  these  means.    At  death 
the  scaffolding  must  be  taken  down,  but 
the  structure,  that  liying  temple  which 
it  has  helped  to  rear  and  beautify  for 
God's  service,  will  not  be  taken  down. 
There    is  no  wisdom,  or  strength,    or 
purity  that  is  acquired  in  this  world, 
whether  by  the  aid  of  books  or  otherwise, 
that  docs  not  thenceforward  doubtless 
constitute   for  the  heirs  of  heaven  an 
inalienable   possession  —  nay,    there  is, 
doubtless,  no  book  we   ever  read,   no 
thout^ht  that  ever  passes  through  our 
minds,  no  emotion  that  ever  stirs  our 
hearts,  but  will,  for  good  or  evil,  influence 
our  destiny  at  judgment,  and  our  estate 
throughout  eternity." 

If  our  remarks  and  quotations  have 
succeeded  in  conveying  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  value  of  the  lecture  before 
us, — a  lecture  which  we  regard  as  emin- 
ently  seasonable, — we  are  sure  few  of  our 
readers  will  rest  satisfied  till  they  have 
read  it  all.  And  we  think  we  can  pro- 
mise them,  that  the  hour  spent  in  read- 
ing it  will  never  be  regarded  as  one  *<  to 
be  put  to  the  account  of  idleness,** 


HU  kingdom  come.    For  IUIb  we  pray  in  vain 
TJnleu  He  does  in  our  affectioDS  reign : 
Absurd  it  were  to  wish  for  such  a  King, 
ADd  not  obedience  to  His  sceptre  bring, 
Wliose  yoke  is  easy,  and  His  burden  light : 
His  service  freedom,  and  His  judgments  right. 

ni$  vfiU  be  done.    In  fact  *tis  always  done ; 
But,  as  in  heaven,  it  must  be  made  our  own. 
His  will  should  all  our  inclinations  sway. 
Whom  nature  and  tlie  universe  obey, 
Happy  the  man  whose  wishes  are  confined 
To  what  has  been  eternally  design*d  I 
Referring  all  to  His  paternal  care, 
Tu  whom  more  dear,  than  to  ourselves,  we  are. 

It  is  not  what  our  avarice  hoards  up ; 
*Tis  He  that  feeds  us.  and  that  fills  our  cup ; 
Like  new-born  babes,  depending  on  the  breast, 
Krom  day  to  day  we  on  His  bounty  feast. 
Nor  should  the  soul  expect  above  a  day 
To  dwell  in  her  frail  tenement  of  clay ; 
I  The  setting  sun  should  seem  to  bound  our  race. 
And  the  new  day  a  gift  of  special  grace. 

That  He  diould  all  our  t'erpaBMet  forgive, 
While  we  in  hatred  with  our  neighbours  live  ; 
Thou((h  so  to  pray  may  seem  an  easy  task. 
We  curse  ourselves  when  thus  inclined  we  a»k. 
This  prayer  to  use,  we  ought  with  equal  care 
Our  souls,  as  to  the  sacrament,  prepare. 
The  noblest  worship  of  the  Power  above. 
Is  to  extol  and  imitate  His  love : 
Not  to  forgive  our  enemies  alone. 
But  use  our  bounty  that  they  may  be  won. 

Ouard  us  from  alt  templatfons  of  the  foe  ; 
And  those  we  may  in  several  stations  know : 
The  rich  and  poor  in  slippery  places  stand  : 
Give  us  enough  !  but  with  a  uparing  hand  I 
Not  Ul.persuading  want ;  nor  wanting  wealth  ; 
But  what  proportioned  is  to  life  and  health. 
For  not  the  dead,  but  living  sing  thy  praise ; 
Exalt  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  glory  raise. 

Wallkh. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LORD'S 
PRATER. 

His  sacred  name,  with  reverence  profound, 
Should   mention'd  be,   and  trembling  at  the 

sound! 
It  was  Jehovali~*tis  our  Father  now ; 
So  low  to  us  does  Heaven  vouchsafe  to  bow  I 
He  brought  it  down    that  taught  us  how  to 

And  did  so  dearly  for  our  raniom  pay. 


"  When  very  young,  Franklin  shewed 
passionate  fondness  for  reading,  much 
ingenuity  in  argument,  but,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, a  disputatious  wrangling 
style  of  conversation.  <I  have  since 
observed,'  he  says, '  that  persons  of  good 
sense  seldom  fall  into  it,  except  lawyers, 
university  men,  and  generally  men  of  aU 
sorts  who  have  been  bred  at  Koin- 
BURGH 1 1 1  ** — Lord  Mahon*s  History. 


The  will  is  tuneless  to  his  ear  who  feels 
No  harmony  within ;  the  south  wind  stools 
As  silent  as  unseen  among  the  flowers, 
Who  hat  no  inward  beauty,  none  perceives. 
Though  all  around  ia  beautiful. 

Daxa. 
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EXTKACTS  OP  LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST. 


{Continued  from  page  18.) 
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THB  B08PH0RUS. 

Thkkb  IB  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world 
more  romantically  beautifal,    or   more 
historically  interestinfr,  than  the  Bos- 
phonu.    The  intense  heauty  of  its  deep 
bine  waters,  and  the  badding  luxuriance 
of  its  banks,  make  it  possess  a  freshness 
of  which  the  eye  is  never  weary.  In  olden 
times,  as  the*  division  between  the  tJun 
old  worid  and  new,  it  possessed  for  the 
ancients  an  undefined  importance ;  more 
lately,  as  the  boundary  so  freely  contest- 
ed by  Persian  and  Greek,  Mohammedan 
and  C^iristian,  it  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  world's  history.  Like 
the  rich  fringe  of  a  beautiful  garment,  its 
banks   excel   in  luxuriance  the  fertile 
lands  which  they  border.*  A  summer's 
day  spent  on  its  waters  is  never  to  be 
forgotten :  it  charms  the  mind  for  ever, 
like  a  dream  of  Eden.    The  clear  blue 
waters   sparkling   and   leaping  around 
every  promontory  as  they  are  carried 
along  by  the  many  currents — the  endless 
combinations   of  incomparable  scenery 
which  leave  you  spell- bound  with  ad- 
mizmtion  —  the  *  extraordinary   way    in 
which  eveiything  seems  so  completely  to 
have  fallen  into  the  very  place  in  the 
landscape  which  it  should  have  occupied 
for  the  production  of  the  general  effect, 
enchants  to  a  degree  beyond  any  other 
some  I  ever  saw.  The  bewitching  palaces 
Mltalong  the  flood — their  long  line  of  pil- 
lars steeped  in  golden  light — the  trellised 
Ibwers  and  hanging  gardens— the  deeply 
shaded  valleys — the  picturesque  villages 
stretching   out   on   points,    or    snugly 
secure  in  some  sandy  bay,  form  a  series 
ef  pictures  no  imagination  can  overdraw. 
Iben,  as  one's  boat  glides  along,  an  old 
kittlement — a  castle  of  Roumelia  or  of 
A»«toi8«  nuges  its  grey  walls  amidst  the 
at  your  side,  or  the  rapid  caique, 

with  its  picturesque  crews,  silently 
within   an  arm's  length.     The 

it  never  left  to  itself;  it  is  kept 
wfinnilly  on  the  stretch  by  the  variety 
if  olQecta  around.  Huge  line-of-battle 
i  lie  along  the  very  banks ;  and  ships 
it  rnqr  nation  dbplay  their  flags  in  the 
Never  were  these  seas  so 
aa  at  present.  The  fleet  of  screw 
alone  is  endless.    The  other 

eottiited  thirty-three  steamers  in 

Horn — no  mean  number  for 

wliieh  till  lately  was  almost  de- 

Tbe  beautiful    changesi    too. 


which  come  over  the  Bosphorus,  with  the 
varying   weather,  and  the   rising   and 
setting  suns,  no  pen  can  describe.   Some- 
times a  mist  will  conceal  the  sea  and 
ships,    and   discover   the   palaces    and 
mosques  elevated,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air ; 
while,  at  another  time,  all  adong  the  sea 
is  clear,  and  everything  aboVfe  a  low  level 
concealed,  till  gradually,  as  the  sun  gaina 
strength,  ships  and  houses  come  from 
under  the  veil,  as  if  brought  to  life  by  a 
magic  wand,  and  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
matchless  scene  is  unfolded  to  the  eye. 
I  saw  both  of  these  singular  effects  in  the 
course  of  one  day  lately.    The  wild  birds 
which  frequent  the  Bosphorus,  too,  from 
long  immunity,  have  become  so  tame, 
that  they  hardly  stir  a  wing  to  escape 
your  oar;  and  the  merry  porpoises  bask 
in  the  sun,  or  dive  briskly  in  the  rushing 
tide,  on  every  side  of  your  caique.    The 
precept  of  the  prophet  is  their  charter, 
and  no  one  disturbs  their  inheritance. 
Claude  Lorraine  must  have  painted  on 
the  Bosphorus,  or  else  the  scenery  of  its 
shores  is  the  development  of  his  poetic 
dreams.    The  pillared  porticoes  on  the 
tide's  edge,  the  picturesque  old  ships, 
with  their  high  prows  and  stems,  and  odd 
rigs,  and,  above  all,  that  peculiar  light 
der  sea  and  land — that  matchless  beam 
of  sunsliine  and  subduing  dreamy  colour- 
ing, which  he  has  in  so  many  of  his 
pictures,  is  just  what  one  sees  daily  on 
the  Bosphorus.    The  Sultan  is  building 
a  new  palace,  which,  when  finished,  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  royal 
residences  in  Europe.    It  is  built  of  an 
architecture  singularly  in  keeping  with 
the  scene ;  and  its  internal  decorations,  all 
of  the  most  elaborate  description,  make 
it  an  object  of  much  interest  to  tiie 
traveller.    But  it  is  the  wondrous  pan- 
orama from  the  windows  which  makes  this 
palace  so  singularly  attractive.    Placed 
on  a  slight  ^nd  in  the  Bosphorus,  it 
commands  a  view  of  the  entrance  of  the 
strait,  and  also  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
Seraglio  point,  and  of  Stamboul,  together 
with  the  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful 
waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  flash 
their  blue  waves  up  beneath  the  very 
windows.    The  taste  displayed  in  build- 
ing such  an  extravagant  palace,  when  his 
soldiers  are  starving   and   shoeless,    is 
another  thing,  of  which  I  suppose  the  sul- 
tan is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  himself 
the  beist  judge. 
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THE  DAKCINO  DKRVISIIES. 

No  alrangcr  visiting  Constantinople 
should  omit  to  go  and  see  the  dervishes, 
— I  mean  both  those  which  wiiirl  and 
those  which  howl.  They  are  really  worth 
seeing;  as  shewing,  if  it  be  nothing  else, 
the  extraordinary  ways  in  which  man- 
kind suppose  they  can  propitiate  the 
Deity.  Both  ceremonies  are  forms  of 
worship ;  and,  as  each  of  these  orders  of 
priests  are  richly  endowed,  they  gain 
nothing  by  the  performance;  or  rather, 
I  should  perhaps  say,  they  do  not  make 
these  rites  ^he  pretence  of  extorting 
money.  The  dervishes  arc  much  vener- 
ated by  the  Turks,  and  are  the  sort  of 
monksof  the  Mohammedan  Church.  They 
are  of  many  orders.  Some  wander  about, 
having  no  fixed  residence,  while  others 
live  together  in  communities.  The  howl- 
ing and  the  whirling  dervishes  are  the 
chief  bodies  in  Constantinople,  —  the 
former  having  their  residence  in  Scutari, 
and  the  latter  in  Pera.  The  tekc,  or 
church,  is  alike,  being  in  each  instance  a 
square  building,  having  the  alcove,  which 
represents  their  altar,  on  the  wall  towards 
Mecca,  a  square  clear  space  divided  off 
by  a  low  rail  in  the  centre  for  the  per- 
formers, and  a  piazza-like  passage  around 
under  the  galleries,  for  the  spectators. 
In  the  galleries  the  musicians  sit,  if  we 
can  so  dignify  the  brethren  who  perform 
on  drums  and  long  reeds  during  the  cere- 
monies. These  same  performers  may 
certainly  be  said,  with  justice,  to  have 
brought  the  science  of  discord  in  sounds 
to  perfection.  After  the  usual  prelimin- 
ary genuflexions  and  prayers,  the  whirl- 
ers  march  in  solemn  procession  past  their 
chief,  and  then,  placing  their  hands  at 
first  on  the  tips  of  their  shoulders,  and 
then  stretching  out  their  arms,  they 
begin  to  whirl  round  and  round,  as  in  a 
waltz,  only  making  very  little  way.  They 
wear  a  high  conical  felt  hat,  and  a  verr 
long  loose  petticoat  which  comes  to  stick 
out  quite  stiffly  all  round  from  the  regu- 
larity of  their  movements.  Some  take 
an  outside  course,  and  others  whirl  more 
towards  the  centre  of  the  room ;  and 
through  and  between  the  whole  walks  an 
old  dervish,  seemingly  to  see  that  they 
keep  a  proper  distance  from  one  another. 
The  curious  thing  is,  that  though  there  are 


fifteen  of  them  thus  twisting  their  long 
gowns  in  a  space  not  larger  than  an  or- 
dinary size^l  dining  room,  they  never 
at  any  time  touch  one  another;  and, 
though  thi*y  continue  thus  turning  for  a 
very  long  time,  they  never  seem  to  get 
the  least  dizzy.  It  is  truly  the  perfec- 
tion of  waltzing.  During  the  whole  time 
the  eccentric  flutes  and  the  drunkeu 
drum  keep  humming  away,  varkad  now 
and  then  by  the  unearthly  screech  of  the 
musicians.  Of  the  origin  or  object  df 
the  ceremony  I  know  nothing,  Uiough, 
like  all  religious  rites  in  which  dancing 
has  a  part^  it  is,  of  course,  fathered  on 
David.  The  howling  dervishes  have  a 
much  more  elaborate  ceremony,  and  on 
certain  great  occasions  torture  themaelvei 
frightfully  with  red  hot  irons,  which 
they  introduce  into  their  mouths,  and 
score  their  skins.  Some  of  their  tortures 
are  too  horrid  to  describe ;  but,  of  course, 
the  worse  they  are,  the  more  is  thought 
of  the  sanctity  of  those  who  undergo 
them.  On  ordinary  days,  however,  the 
ceremony  which  has  obtained  for  them 
the  appellation  of  the  "*  howlers,"  akuie 
is  seen.  Having  divested  themsdves  (^ 
their  turbans,  they  range  themselves  in 
line,  and  begin  slowly  to  repeat  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  La  illah  iUMah,  &&, 
swinging  their  bodies  from  side  to  side, 
and  roaring  it  out  as  loud  as  they 
can  bellow.  They  soon  get  faster  and 
faster,  rolling  and  tumbling  about,  and 
repeating  the  same  words,  but  so  fiut  that 
il  lah  is  all  that  reaches  the  ear  amidst 
the  storm  which  becomes  quite  deafen- 
ing. Groans,  grunts,  stamping  of  the 
feet,  and  other  equally  agreeable  yaria- 
tions,  come  in  at  times,  sometiaies  in 
the  most  ludicrous  way  possible.  They 
continue  at  this  for  an  hour  and  more, 
till  your  very  head  turns.  Sometimes 
they  fall  down  in  fits,  and  have  to  be 
carried  out.  At  last,  in  one  prolonged 
grunt,  it  ends;  and,  reeking  from  the  fight 
of  lungs,  they  receive  the  blessing  and 
kiss  of  peace  from  the  chief  priest,  and 
retire.  As  a  form  of  worship  it  is  even 
more  curious  than  the  dancing.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Persians. 

G.  H.  B.  L. 


GLEANINGS  ON  THE  WAR. 


I. 


CnRISTMAS  IN    TUB  TRKKCDES. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  touching 
episode  than  the  following,  from  the  pen 
ot  a  German  soldier,  wlio,  with  a  few 


comrades,  resolved  to  have  his  ChriU' 
baum  on  Chribtmaa  eve : — '<  We  were  in 
a  broad  ditch  behind  a  few  gabions.  It 
was  very  dark.  We  had  procured  a  poor 
little  |>ine  branch,  which  we  lit  up  w^th 
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II. 


A  CHRISTIAN  SOLDifiB. 

Dr.    Marsh,   writing  to    tlie  London 


Cflmllc  ends,  and  a  few  coloured  paper] 
lanterns  that  we  had  made  as  artisticall}"  | 
as  we  could.  We  suspended  on  the  i 
tree,  or  placed  around  it,  the  gifts  we ! 

in tcnde<1  for  each  other ;  they  were  por- !  _  

tiona  of  biscuit,  and  salted  meat,  and  Record,  gives  the  following  account  of 
grog,  which  we  had  set  aside  for  the  •  the  late  Captain  Vicars,  to  whom  he 
purpose,  stinting  ourselves  for  a  week  I  infers  as  '*  a  loved  friend :"—"  Captain 
previous.  The  crowning  gifk  consisted  !  Vicars,  97th  regiment,  was  the  son  of  a 
of  two  apples,  and  the  leg  of  a  smoked  widowed  mother,  who  placed  a  Bible  in 
goose,  for  which  we  had  together  paid  :  1"»  l^a^d  at  parting  when  he  entered  the 
Biz  Arancs.  Tlie  signal  was  given— the  army,  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  On  his 
tree  was  lit  up.  We  were  full  of  joy, '  way  to  the  West  Indies  with  his  regi- 
and  expressed  it  as  children  were  wont '  ment,  he  mislaid  and  lost  his  Bible,  and 
by  the  side  of  their  father's  hearth.  But '  ^je  years  passed  without  an  answer  to  a 
soon  these  feelings  gave  way  before  deep  ;  pious  mother's  prayers.  But  one  day, 
gravity ;  our  thoughts  wandered  to  the  ;  entering  the  room  of  a  brother  officer,  he 
dwellings  of  our  beloved  ones,  to  those  '  opened  a  Bible  which  lay  on  the  Uble, 


Taliant  Serjeant  Kieumann  spoke.  No 
art  wiM  in  that  speech,  but  the  penetrat- 
ing tone  of  a  soul  moved  by  Christ- 


he  said,  *  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  live 
henceforth  as  a  man  cleansed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  should  live.'    The  next 


ian  emotion.    lie  spoke  of  the  past,  of  |  morning  he  purchased  a  Bible  for  him- 

..       .     .  _M      geif^  and  kept  it  open  on  his  Uble,  as  the 

new  'colours*  under  which  he  would 
fight.  By  some  of  his  companions,  as  is 
usual  with  so  sudden  a  conversion,  he 
was  charged  with  hypocrisy;  by  others 
called  a  Methodist.  Amidst  consider- 
able opposition  for  several  months,  he 
still  maintained  his  ground.  He  then 
began  to  be  much  honoured,  which  is 
also  the  usual  result  of  consistency.  He 
lived  as  a  man  who  deeply  felt  his  obli- 
gation to  his  Saviour.  Whilst  his  regi- 
ment was  in  Greece  last  autumn,  cholera 
and  fever  raged  amongst  them  for  some 
weeks.  Captain  Vicars  spent  his  days, 
and  often  his  nights,  in  the  hospitals, 


the  present,  with  its  threatening  perils, 
and  of  the  time  to  come— eternity,  for 
which  we  must  prepare  the  more,  on 
account  of  these  perils,  with  an  ex- 
treme solicitude.  Ho  spoke  of  Him  who, 
from  the  midst  of  eternal  beatitude,  came 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.  He  said  that,  as  His 
gracioas  coming  was  announced  before 
Bethlehem  to  poor  shepherds  lying  in 
the  fields,  thus  it  is  announced  at  this 
moment  to  a  handful  of  poor  soldiers  on 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
He  ended  with  a  fervent  prayer.  No, 
serer  bad  a  Christmas  service  so  deeply 
affected  us.    Warm  tears  ran  down  our 


cheeks  farrowed  with  fatigue  and  cold,  reading  the  Word  of  Life,  and  praying 
We  forgot    that  rank  or  creed  might  |  with  the  sick  and  dying.    As  funeral 


separate  us.  Each  pressed  his  fellow's 
band ;  and  the  one  feeling  which  animated 
OS  all  was  tliat  of  lively  affection  in  the 


after  funeral  took  place,  he  was  by  the 
open  graves,  beseeching  the  soldiers 
around  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God, 


holy  and  cordial  lore  of  the  Redeemer  I    <  and  telling  them  that  *  God  was  in  Christ 

t»  rill*.  ■11nminafi#in   uraa     rrfe\tm\r\rr    iliin  •       rM>nnoiIin<7  fhp  Wnrlrl  imfr^  kimaAl4^  nn«>  i«v>- 


Our  illumination  was  growing  dim  ; 
tiie  fire  we  had  been  permitted  to  light, 
nd  for  which  we  had  saved  our  week's 


reconcilmg  the  world  unto  himself;  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them.'  In 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  97th 
Kanty  allowance  of  fuel,  was  going  out ;  j  hndcd  in  the  Crimea,  whence,  in  the 
we  threw  in  our  beloved  Christmas  tree, :  nidst  of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  privation, 
then  we  took  our  repast  together,  sung  u  |  bis  letters  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
leligioai  war-song,  drank  to  our  dear :  cheerful  tone,  and  manly,  soldier-like 
eonntiy,  to  faithful  friendship,  to  the  I  spirit,  as  for  their  deep  and  humble  piety. 
triamph  of  our  arms,  and  to  a  glorious  Again,  he  found  ample  opportunities  of 
jfMOt  I  Our  fire  was  out,  but  the  dark-  bidding  the  dying  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
miag  clouds  had  dispersed,  and  over  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
heads  shone  thousands  of  stars,  world.'  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
more  we  clasped  our  hands,  wished  !  men  ;  and  an  eye-witness  said,  that 
other  a  good  night,  and  each  re- 1  during  the  time  he  was  in  danger  of 
'  to  his  quarters.  On  his  way,  one  <  death  from  the  fumes  of  the  chared,  his 
. .  .^W^  who  had  been  witli  us  received  |  loUliers  were  standing  around  wringing 
l||jteatU'Woond  from  a  bomb  from  the  j  their  hands.  •  Fear  not  for  me,'  he  wrote, 
^Hp  cCfM»stop<^  !**  '  not  long  ago,  <  I  am  safe  iu  my  Saviour's 
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arras ;  I  know  it — I  feel  it — for  life  or  for 
death.'  And  his  last  letter,  dated  March 
16th,  he  closet  with  the  words, '  Jesus  is 
near,  and  Tery  precious  to  my  heart  and 
soul.'  He  was  permitted  to  die,  illustrat- 
infi  kiB  £i^Tourite  maxim,  that  <  A  soldier 


of  the  Cross  should  he  the  best  soldier  of 
his  Queen  and  country.'  *' 

Captain  Vicars  was  killed  at  the  great 
sortie  a  few  weeks  ago,  against  our  lines. 
Upon  the  day  appointed  for  humiliatioii, 
he  selected  the  lessons  to  be  read* 


GLASGOW  MISSION  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  AT  SCUTABL 


LETTERS  FBOM  TUE  HEY.  HU.  FEBGUSSON  TO  THE  SECBETAHT. 


LETTER  III. 

**  BciTTABi,  12th  March,  18S5. 
"Matters  go  on  here  very  much  the 
same  as  when  I  last  wrote  to  you,  only 
there  has  been  considerable  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  men,  and  many  of  the 
wards  have  become  less  crowded,  though 
we  have  had  large  arrivalB  from  the 
camp.  The  average  of  deaths  last  week 
was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen, — a 
great  reduction.  It  is  truly  pleasant,  as 
one  passes  along  the  corridors  and 
through  the  wards,  to  see  so  many  beds 
«mpty,  with  the  bedding  turned  up,  and 
the  nightly  occupants  spending  the  day 
in  stroUing  about  in  the  area  of  the  quad- 
rangle in  their  long  sky-blue  robes,  with 
their  most  comfortable  conical  night-caps 
of  the  same  hue,  or  finding  their  way 
through  the  various  wards  in  search  of 
their  comrades,  taking  them  a  book 
which  they  themselves  have  read  with 
pleasure,  or  carrying  a  softer  pillow  to 
one  whose  weary  cheek  longs  for  (though 
it  were  but)  a  change,  in  the  hope  that 
on  it  ease  may  be  found  for  the  aching 
head.  But  while  there  is  much  improve- 
ment in  health,  it  is  evident  to  all  here, 
(and  it  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  patients  themselves,)  that 
this  is  not  the  place  where  those  weak- 
ened and  shattered  constitutions  are  sooa 
to  be  restored,  so  as  to  enable  the  mea 
to  return  to  active  duty ;  and  it  is  truly 
painful  to  see  so  many  undergoing  a  suc- 
cession of  diseases  or  relapses  of  the 
same  disease ;  each  one  as  it  passes  slowly 
away  leaving  a  greater  tendency  to  a 
ftesh  attack,  and  less  physical  energy  to 
withstand  its  ravages  upon  the  vital  do- 
main. There  is  great  sympathy  here 
with  the  purpose  of  Lord  ranmure  to 
remove  the  sick  from  the  hospitals  of 
Scutari.  This,  with  the  change  in  mini- 
stry at  home,  and  the  death  of  the  Czar, 
has  caused  every  heart  here  to  thrill  with 
lively  ho|>e.  The  desire  for  an  honourable 
peace  among  the  men  is  very  great,  but 
mU  jBtnifest  a  strong  •version  to  giving 


up  the  war  without  the  demands  of  the 
allied  powers  receiving  a  complete  satis- 
faction. Many,  with  tears  running  down 
their  withered  and  spare  cheeks,  said, 
when  they  heard  the  report  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  wss  dead,  '  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  be  cut  off,  but  for  the  sake 
of  suffering  men  I  long  for  peace.' 

"  I  do  not  find  that  I  have  anything 
which  calls  for  special  notice.  I  shoula 
like,  were  it  possible,  to  tell  you  of  all  I 
do  here, — the  whole  of  my  labours  are,  to 
me  at  least,  fraught  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. My  list  has  now  swelled  from 
115  to  156.  This  looks  a  small  charge 
for  a  minister;  but  I  find,  that  small 
though  it  seems,  it  is,  in  truth,  much  too 
large.  I  am  not  able  to  see  over  the 
cases  calling  for  special  attention,  so  fre- 
quently as  is  desirable,  as  they  are  dis- 
tributed in  five  different  buildings ;  some 
of  which  are  a  considerable  distance 
apart  from  the  others.  I  went  over  to 
the  Palace  hospital  the  other  day,  intend- 
ing to  spend  only  one  hour ;  but  it  was 
fully  three  before  I  got  out  of  it ;  and  I 
never  spend,  if  possible,  above  five  or 
ten  minutes  beside  a  sick  man.  I  gave 
attention,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  to 
twenty-five  of  my  own  people ;  which,  in 
the  time  spent,  gives  only  eight  minutes 
to  each  ;  some  got  more  and  some  less  as 
the  case  might  call  for  it;  and  in  passing 
by  the  beds  of  so  many  poor  and  patient 
sufferers,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  speak- 
ing to  many  who  are  not  specially  under 
one's  own  care.  I  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  my  last  communication,  that  another 
presbyterian  chaplain  here  would  make 
all  right ;  and  as  I  went  to  post  the  letter 
I  was  made  glad  by  the  arrival  of  a  pres- 
byterian chaplain  from  the  Irish  Church. 
It  wasthoughtadvisable,  however,  to  send 
him  to  Kulilee,  where  there  is  an  hospital 
for  sixteen  hundred  men.  To  have 
lightened  our  labours  here  to  the  neglect 
of  this  large  field,  would  have  been  wrong. 
I  have  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to  vlait 
the  Hoiks  for  a  time  at  least ;  they  tn^ 


TBH  EDIKJtUKOIt  UURISTIAI!   HAOAZIXR.  i)l 

*tilMd  rtgoUrlj  bj  tbe  Epiicopal  ch«p- 1  kU  to  be  turned  id  his  purpcxc  b;  any 
luD,  who  giveg  atttntioD  to  Pr*<ibjterians  '  man. 

m*  well  u  Chorchmeii,  naleia  the  pktient  I     *'  I  intend  to  inTestigite  the  CBBe.    If 
ohjeeti.  I  theie  nuna  be  allowed  to  ilo  such  thing!, 

'  Tht  Epiccopalluu  haTF  loat  two  chap-  |  tJiej  muaC  leare  the  hotpital. 

luDB  by  death   lately,  and  tbe  moat  of  I "  Fever  ii  railing 

tbeia  Bra  gufhrioK  from  tbe  effect!  oF  ,  lireadnilly.  Major  Campbell,  the. aasist- 
cliDmle  and  oTerworkinj;.  My  eoUeaene,  I  hiiL  quartennaater-genenil,  died  in  a  Tew 
Mr.  Drenoan,  U  ai^in  quite  well.  I  am  liiye' illneiB  Uit  week,  in  the  room  below 
Boat  ttwDkral  ra  »j,  that  IhaTB  DOC  had  I  mine.  I  am  in  excellent  health.  The 
one  day'a  liekDeu  ^nce  my  arriTal.  1  !  hat  is  very  great.  Thermo,  in  the  ahade 
like  tka  elknate,  thoDgb  it  moat  be  trying  I  now,  (U  .'■Mi)  74  degrees." 
IS  tbe  MDatilutioD,  from. tbe  frequent 
IcraM  and  aodde aohangea  of  the  tamper-  I  lbtteh  v. 

■tor*."  I  "Bci'Tii!].  MJIpril. 

...      "  I  liiiTc  noiliiuB  nf  a  jtencrnl 

fhiTBCter  to  communicate,  unices  I  were 
LITTER  IV.  I  <"  repeat  what  I  have  formerly  reporteil. 

I  liTcrything  goei  oa  tniich   in   the  aame 
"aeDT«i,aoUii(iiriA.  .  ,  rfay.       Particular   canes    are   occurring, 
.„.  ...       ,  I  .  r     .     i  .ilmost  daily,  of  very  deep  interest.     Ilia 

"ItawonlytitBeforavctybriefnote.  ,  individual  cases  thai  the  aucceas  of 
I>t>«rt  fot  my  men  take  up  the  time.  -,  i»bour  here  must  be  measured.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  ThereisTcryrouohtoenconfage.  "if  ,„„  wish  particuUrs,  I  must  send 
aod  not  a  httle  to  depieM.  Several  of ;  ^.^^  pxtracta  from  my  daily  journal  ; 
my  pwple  are  now,. jtb  apparent  aincer-  ,-|,^ti,„  jrief  in  many  ca«s--liich 
Iff.  <!^'"fr  outj  '  What  shall  vre  do  to  j,  ™,hapa  it,  only  recommendation.  At 
b*  Mved  r  Others  are  hopefally  profess-  ^,,^  condusion  of  my  last  note,  I  men- 
in(rtbe.ratt«!hraent  toChrist ;  and  many  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^  ^f  p„,eijtizinp,  which  had 
are  eridently  and  doggedly  dead  to  all  .^u^red.  The  man  is  since  dead ;  he 
tfaateoDcemttlieireTerlattingvell-being.  ,,ig|j  ^  proteatant  I  hnvc  written  a  let- 
"  I  wish  the  friends  and  supporter,  of  ^^  to  Lord  William  Paulet,  the  com- 
■the  GJ««o-  Miarioo  W  Scutui'  could  „„dant,  friving  an  account  of  the  oaae. 
ODly  go  one  round  of  the  hospital  with  ^^^  cnvTing  his  interference. 
me,  and  hear  the  blessinga  that  1  get ;  „yf^  have  had  a  large  arrival  of.  in- 
heaped  opon  me.  I  am  confldent  they  i  ,^,5^^  f^,^  j^g  ,^^  l,„(  „g^  ^^j  „r 
wonld  thank  aid  that  they  had  thi- 1  ,j,p„  ^ad  cases.  Three  shiploads  I»vb 
homrar  and  privilege  to  Uke  part  in  tho  ^n,^  [^^a,  this  lately ;  and  a  draft 

ffSJ"'  "^'^  m     i  cf  "'»iit  4™  »«iled  for  the  Crimea  on 

"Please  send  to    .    ..    a  post-office  !  ajtunlay.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  fever 
««te  for  twenty-ave  rtiill.ngs.    It  Is  I.    „„erflted  here,  but  the  deaths. are  few 
BsoUncholy  pRMQt  ftom  her   husband,    ^niparatively. 
..k.  rfi«(  iu,B>  »  few  daya  ay).    I  have       ..  p^^  i,  ,„„kgj  f^r  here  on  the  part 


nillea  h 
ted.    U 


-  died  in  the 


of  all  with  much  anxiety. 


lanuBt  Intereating.  I  1,,,^  ^^„  „;,^  j,y  the  report,  that  a 
,  ..  .^iPO«*"»  «■•<*■  I  "W^f  Queen^a  mesaenger  went  up  laat  week 
jouofwhatluppenedonlyyeaterday.  ,ith  deapatches  to  Lord  Raglan  to  atop 
.^™,„«D,£aBtdying,toldraewhen  ,][  hogtiiitiea  in  the  meantime.  We  are 
.  thU  he  had  been  tMnkiOH  jii  in  i,ope  that  this  may  be  true.  .  .  . 
rfb«w,r„i,,2  a  Roman  Catholic  He  ha.1  Hy  health,  I  am  happy  to  say,  oontinuea 
wi,hfdir...,«thepne«t  in  the  morning,  d_  ^  colleague  has  had  another 
and  ib^-  niflioJ  officers  had  visited  bin.  l^^^^.)^  ^f  fa,er— the  third— and  he  ia 
bs  the  purpoae  of  testing  Ws  ability  to  ,  ,ecommended  to  apply  for  sick.leave  to 
Uunkfor  hiaiseU;  thq-resolv«ltD  send  jiait^  ^^  elsewhere,  for  a  fortnight. 
tft  me,  anil  two  of  them  had  gone  m  ' 

wdi  of  them  when  I  called.    1  found  >  

that  one  of  the  nan*  had  been  recom-  1       additional  auBBCRIPTiONS  to 

meioing  mm  to  pray  to  the  Virgin.     I  |  '■ 

left  bim  to  judge  for  bhnself,  after  having   , 

aat  before  him  what  I  belisve  to  be  thi-   jinnnjniaiu  m  raium*  aiamps  u 

bath.  Ub  ^ve  me  hia  hand,  saying:  '  I  ^""""^■•'wiL-m/i.VLcnrt^*''™'''™'* 
•MI  not  think  of  becoming  a  Booianist.'  I  Knt^rt'ti'  MnncrirfVBiqV"  Fmos;  1 
1  WW  him  again  in  the  evening ;  and  bp-   Mr.  tnit  utH  Prinon.  ij  Rojal  circus, 

HtUng  him  thtt  he  ^onld  fot  altow  him- 1    cuopbelt'ia  .  ■ 
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INDIA  MISSION  OF  TH«  CHURCH  OP  SCOT-  front  of  the  puIpit.  They  were,— I, 
LAND-MADRAS.  Chinnatwnby,  (now  Paul,)  by  profession 
While  the  intelligence  of  this  month  *  oa^J'^®  doctor,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
from  all  the  Presidencies  of  India  ought  ^^®  >  ^>  Agambrum,  (  Aseerthan,)  a  young 
to  command  the  attention,  and  to  deepen  ?"*°»  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who 
the  interest  of  the  Church  in  her  foreign  °**^  '^^f"  employed  for  upwards  of  two 
operations,  the  accounts  from  Madras  7®^"  '^^  the  mission;  3,  Thsrooman^ 
especially,  may  well  quicken  our  zeal,  (^^ac,)  a  younjr  native,  about  twenty  j 
and  animate  our  devotions  at  a  throne  ^»  Monicum^  (Paul,)  6,  Ponambulum, 
of  grace ;  several  of  the  native  youth  (Jo***^.)  6,  Comorappen,  (David,) — ^these 
there,  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  three  last  were  about  eighteen  years  of 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Gospel  instruction,  *^®»  *?d  ^*d  ^**®°  living  for  a  consider- 
having  openly  confessed  their  faith  in  *ble  time  in  the  mission;  7,  Vigeum, 
Jesus,  and  been  admitted  by  baptism  into  (^^^la,)  a  native  girl,  about  sixteen,  who 
the  Christian  Church.  Such  an  event  ^^^  ^^^,  ^®®°  residing  about  a  year  in 
could  not  but  prove  a  source  of  much  ^^®  mission  house. 
Christian  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  ^'*'  Grant  gave  a  short  account  of 
our  mission  abroad;  and  at  home  we  ^^ch,  stating  that  all  had  been  under 
trust  it  will  be  hailed  as  glad  tidings  ^^i^istian  instruction  for  a  considerable 
of  good  things  sent  us  from  a  land  which  time— at  least  a  year— some,  indeed,  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  selected  as  B^^^ral  years ;  and  that  they  had,  during 
the  special  field  of  its  Christian  efforts.  *  period  of  probation,  afforded  every 
That  these  have,  in  some  measure,  been  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  sincere- 
crowned  with  success,  such  intelligence  ^7  desirous  of  being  truly  the  Lord's, 
prores.  Most  gladly,  then,  do  we  point  "®  then  put  a  number  of  qnestions  to 
to  it.  It  merits  our  serious  considera-  them— some  in  English,  and  others  in 
tion ;  and  while  it  says  to  all  the  friends  Tamil,— regarding  their  past  state  as 
of  the  India  Mission,  '*  Be  not  weary  in  heathens,  and  their  present  hopes  and 
well-doing;  for  in  due  season  ye  shall  resolutions  as  disciples  of  Christ.  Hav- 
reap,  if  ye  faint  not"— while  it  rebukes  ^^S  received  satisfactory  answers,  after 
the  scepticism  of  the  formalist  and  the  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing,  and  an 
worldling,  so  often  repeating  the  cry  in  address^  to  the  candidates,  he  proceeded 
India,  as  elsewhere,  **  Where  is  the  pro-  to  administer  the  sacred  ordinance,  the 
mise  of  His  coming?"— it  may  well  form  ^^^  ^^  their  admission  into  the  Church 
the  theme  of  thanksgiving  to  all  who  ^^  the  Saviour;  and  then,  in  prayer, 
would  seek  to  promote  the  glory  of  committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  Shep- 
Christ  and  of  His  kingdom.  To  His  herd  and  Bishofi  of  souls.  May  they  be 
gracious  name  be  all  the  praise !  Having  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner 
received  these  converts  from  His  hand,  ™^°  ^7  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
we  commend  them  again  to  His  keeping  them,  and  enabled  so  to  live  as  to  adorn 
— that,  nourished  by  His  grace,  and  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
guided  by  His  Spirit,  they  may  them-  things!— The  attendance  of  Europeans, 
selves  become  the  honoured  instruments  East-Indians,  and  native  Christians  on 
in  turning  others  from  darkness  to  light,  the  occasion,  was  numerous.  A  number 
and  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  ^^  heathens  were  also  present. 


kingdom  of  God. 

BAPTISM  or  8BVBN  NATIVES  IN  CONNEX- 
ION WITH  THB  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND'S 
MISSION,  MADRAS. 

On  Sabbath  evening,  the  17ch  Decem- 
ber, a  yery  gratifying  service  was  held 
in  the  Mission  House  of  the  above  mis- 
sion. At  the  close  of  public  worship, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Grant,*  the  missionary,  seven  Hindu 
couTerts,  who  had  all  faieen  for  some  time 
— several,  indeed,  for  a  long  time can- 
didates for  baptism,  took  their  places  in 


With  respect  to  the  efforts  which  we 
have  made  during  the  past  year  to  fulfil 
our  mission,  we  trust  we  can  say  that  we 
have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  we  could,  to 
make  known  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to 
all  within  our  reach.  By  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction  communicated  to  the 
hundreds  that  daily  assemble  in  the  In- 
stitution—by  lectures  delivered  every 
Sunday  evening — by  having  the  Gospel 
preached  to  the  adults  almost  every  day 
in  the  Bengalee  chapel — by  employing 
onr  converts  in  the  conducting  of  Sunday 
classes,  and  in  the  distribnting  of  reKgi- 
ous  booksi— 'by  these  and  simiuur  agenciea 
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bare  laboured  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  dirioe  trath,  and  to  save  men's  souls. 

Praftehinfc  the  Gospel  to  the  adults, 
teaefaing  the  joung,  and  the  Yarioos  other 
means  which  we  have  endeavoured,  how- 
ever feeblj,  to  employ, — all  these,  not 
separatoly,  but  coUecltivdy  and  unitedly^ 
eeem  to  be  the  humen  agencies  specially 
taoctioned  by  God  as  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed  instrumentality  for,  in  the  first 
place,  calling  out  from  among  all  nations 
a  people  chosen  by  himself,  and  so,  finally, 
for  introducing  that  period  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

Intelligence  of  the  baptism  of  at  least 
one  convert,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
muoieato  at  no  distant  period.  The 
number  of  pupils  that  have  received  in- 
struction in  the  year  1854,  amounts  to 
812. 

B0MB4r. 

The  Institution  is  in  a  prosperous  and 
Pffogreasing  condition.  By  comparing 
fomer  minutes  with  our  present  num- 
bers, I  find  that  the  increase  of  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  English  department  is 
90  in -excess  of  any  former  year.  The 
difference  does  not  appear  so  much  in 
the  numbers  on  the  roll.  Of  the  497 
pupils  belonging  to  the  Institution,  there 
are  present  generally  about  400,  or  four- 
fifths  ;  and  the  rules  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance are  strictly  enforced.  The  absence 
proceeds  entirely  from  religious  obser- 
vances, travelling,  and  sickness. 

In  every  class,  with  one  exception, 
books  of  religious  instruction,  and  Bible 
Ustory  are  used.    I  have  perfect  confi- 
deooe  in  the  great  majority  of  our  moni- 
tors, although    heathen,   that  they  do 
nothing  to  counteract  any  persuasions 
which  may  arise  from  perusing  those 
books  which  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  to 
them  In  the  lower  classes.   But  I  am  not 
it  aD  oonvinced  that  nothing  is  done  by 
pnwits  at  home  to  counteract  impres- 
risos.    Parents  send  their  sons  to  us  not 
vkkoBt  a  grudge ;  and  not  a  few  prefer 
iwliBiiiBg  Uie  sid vantages  of  an  English 
iiteation  altogether,  to  running  a  risk 
t     tf  what  they  regard  a  great  evil.    The 
1^     !)■■••  portion  of  the  population  continue 
[     to  fMist  every  inlet  to  the  truth,  and  for 
V    Am  there  is  at  present  no  hope. 
a       Ab  far  MM  I  have  seen,  although  with 
r    ftib  pwiuiuil  encouragement  hitherto,  I 
K    liiPt  great  confidence  in  the  beneficial 
m    ifcrtB  af  mimionarj  institutions,  which 
K    |rii  OTVliUjr  tell  with  power  in  the  end. 
K    tpfl^  k  is  likely  that  for  many  many 
KHMn^ttfaigs  wiU  just  go  on  as  they  have 
^  IMft  4riH»  without  a  decisive  stnking, 


or  extensive  awakening.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  teke  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  to  you,  for  the  progress  and 
good  of  our  mission,  the  desirableness  of 
extending  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
cutties ;  but  if  you  could  found  a  mission 
in  the  south,  of  a  purely  pastoral  kind,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  attended  with 
beneficial  results.  There  are  flourishing 
congrepatious  there,  and  thousands  of 
native  Christians,  If  this  be  found  pos- 
sible, nothing  is  more  deserving  of  your 
attention  thsn  the  advance  which  might 
be  gained  by  the  missionary,  by  a  previous 
study  of  the  language,  and  an  abridgment 
of  his  preparatory  term  of  e:eneral  study. 
— Letter  from  Rev,  Mr,  Wallace, 

MISSION  TO  THE  JEWS. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Sutter  writes  from 
Karlsruhe : — 


i( 


W. 


,  the  young  candidate  for 

baptism  concerning  whom  I  wrote  to 
you  last  month,  has  been  allowed  to  re- 
main here  since,  unmolested.  He  comes 
to  me  daily  for  instruction,  which  he  re- 
ceives with  much  gratitude.  He  is  full 
of  joy  in  having  found  the  pearl  of  great 
pnce,  and  is  evidently  growing  in  know- 
ledge and  grace — in  short,  I  am  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  him.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month  another  Jew  came 
to  me  requesting  instruction,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  is  from  Nassau,  his  name  is  A— 

M .     Several  years  ago  he  was  with 

ne  for  some  days,  and  seemed  at  that 
time,  although  without  much  knowledge, 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Gospel. 
He  has  been  in  the  army  during  the  last 
six  years,  and  is  about  to  be  discharged 
from  duty.  He  has  been  receiving  daily 
iistruction  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
he  leaves  upon  those  who  converse  with 
him  an  impression  of  single-minded  sin- 
ctrity,  which  is  highly  pleasing. 

The  Jewess  to  whom  1  gave  instruction 
for  a  short  time  in  December  has  not 
since  returned  to  me.  From  what  1  hear 
of  her,  however,  I  conclude  that  she  still 

desires  to  become  a  Christian.    M 

h ,  the  young  proselyte  mentioned  in 

ooe  of  my  former  letters,  is  still  here,  and, 
I  am  happy  to  report,  is  maintaining  with 
consistency  his  Christian  profession.  He 
attends  regularly  my  Bible  meetings,  and 
occasionally  the  instructions  given  to 

B W I  am  happy  to  add,  that 

from  two  former  proselytes,  who  went 
last  year  to  America,  I  have  lately  re- 
ceived pleasing  accounts. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  Sunday  of 
preaching  in  the  Protestant  church  of 


CO. 
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the  neig^hboarinf^f  town  of  Dllbinger. 
The  placa  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
T'rotettaota  reaidinf^  in  it  were  formed 
into  a  parish  only  within  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years.  There  are  many  among 
them  who  seem  to  be  earnest  in  their 
profession  of  the  faith. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  generally  speak- 
ing, among  the  common,  people  living 
Christianity,  seeron  to  be  increasing. 
Conversions  from  Romanism  to  Protest- 
ant truth  are  frequent,  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  piouti  laymen  of 
the  labouring  class. 

DABMBTADT« 

I  visited  1Form«  and  villages  on.  the 
right  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  there  is 
a  considerable  Jewish  population.  In 
Worms  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Jewish  families,  some  in  the  posses- 
sion of  considerable  wealth,  and  the 
greater  number  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances; very  few,  as  I  was  informed, 
being  in  poverty.  The  attendance  at 
the  synagogue  is,  generally  speaking, 
confined  to  occasions  of  high  festival. 
The  Word  of  God  is.  only  little  known 
and  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  worth  of 
all  things  estimated  by  their  price  in 
money.  From  what  I  heard,  the  only 
true  members  of  Christ's  Church  who 
do  anything  for  the  salvation  of  the  poor 
ignorant  people  around  them,  are  three 
sisters  of  charity,  and  a  brother  in  charge 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  teacher  of  an 
infant  school.  They  have  come  from 
Prussia,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  work  of  God. 
— Letter  frgm  Rev,  Mr,  Lthner^ 


XJ88I01V8  TO  TURKBT. 

The  following  is  the  Circular  published 
by  the  London  Committee  for  aiding  the 
above  MissioDS : — 

In  consequence  of  tbe'remarkable  open- 
ings for  spreading  the  Gk)Bpel  in  Turkey, 
an  association  haa  been  formed  in  aid 
of  missions  in  that  empire,  especial^ 
among  the  Armenians  and  Greeks. 

I.   What  are  the  openings  f 

From  Ararat,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
Antioch,  to  Constantinople  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  Paul  planted 
the  earliest  Gentile  churches,  **  the  Woid 
of  the  Lord  has  free  coarse  and  is  glori- 
flod." 

Two  hundrfd  plac^  in  that  region  now 
contain  Protestants,  but  of  these  only 
about  thirty  hare  stated  pastors  or 
teachers. 

Nineteen  churchee  have  been  formed 
with  more  than  /our  hmtdredi  comn^ni- 


cants,  of  which  two  are  at  Smyrna  and 
Thyatira,  and  a  third  near  Antioch. 

In  Constantinople  there  are  /our  Bvan' 
gelical  congregations. 

Among  the  Greeks  in  the  capital,  and 
in  North- Western  Asia  Minor — a  field 
long  worked  without  any  apparent  fruit 
—  an  awakening  has  commenced,  and 
there  is  a  cry  for  the  Gospel. 

Among  the  Armenians  ^through  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  Northern  Syria — 
there  is  a  wide-spread  and  earnest  spirit 
of  inquiry,  which  has  extended  greatly 
daring  the  war. 

One  hundred  Native  agents  could  at 
once  be  employed. 

Many  in  the  United  States  —  many 
students  in  the  mission  seminaries — 
many  evangelists  and  colporteurs  —  are 
desirous  to  enter  the  field. 

II.  What  cnn  we  dof 

None  of  our  British  missionary  soci- 
eties are  in  a  state,  or  are  prepared  to 
occupy  this  ground.* 

Amidst  the  many  societies  already  ex- 
isting, it  is  very  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  forming  a  new  one. 

A  truly  evangelical  missionary  society 
is  already  working  in  this  field,  has  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  at  work,  and  is 
capable  of  extension,  but  has  limited 
nieans,  viz.:— 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign 

Missions. 

III.  The  Western  Asia  Missions  and 
Society  has,  therefore,  been  formed  to  aid 
and  supplement  the  Turkish  Missions  of 
the  Board  chiefly  by — 

Native  pastors,  evangelists,  and  colpor- 
teurs. 

The  preparation  of  pious  youtlis  foe 
the  missionary  work,  and  education 
generally. 

The  result  will  be— 

A  great  saving  of  expense. 

To  work  in  union  with  oar  brethren 
in  Christ. 

To  present  a  united  front  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  evangelize,  and  to  all 
the  enemies  of  our  faith. 

To  strengthen  the  foandation  already 
laid,  and  extend  it,  as  the  providence  of 
God  may  bless  our  efforts. 

Evangelical  British  Christians  are,  there' 
/ore^  earnestly  invited — 

To  pray  that  God  may  revive  these  old 
Christian  communities. 

To  contribute  of  their  substance  to 
this  great  object. 

*  The  Church  Mlstionsry  Society  hu  tdm- 
sent  but  on«  ag^nt  in  Asia  Minor,  its  chief  of. 
foru  in  the  Turkieh  dominions  being  in  KgjpS 
and  FalcRtine.  in  connexion  with  the  encouray- 
inf  work  of  Bishop  Gobat 
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To  seek  to  interest  others  in  it  by  dif-       It  Bt>ek8  to  **  bring  into  the  way  of 


fuaiing  informatioD. 

The  Chttfucteristica  of  this  work  are — 
It  interfered  with  no  other  mission. 
The  apparatus  for  carrying  it  on  is  al- 
ready at  worJE. 


truth  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians.** 

It  is  for  a  field  "  white  unto  the  har- 
Test,"  and  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest 
at  the  present  time. 


ASKING  THE  WAY.^ 

'^CHRIST  DIED  FOE  THE  uMuoDLY."  It  is  With  individoal  persons  that  Jesus 

(i?oNi.  T.  5.)  deals.     You  are  one  of  these.     When  He 

« In  me  is  thy  help,"  is  the  Lord's  mes-  ":^«»  "  ?««»«  V"!,^  "^*/'''  ^^  tliat  labour 

•a«e  to  a  soul  that  would  fain  be  saved,  andare^heavy  laden,"  (Matt.  xi.  28),  is  He 

(  Uos.  xui.  9.)    The  name  **  Jesus  "  signi-  ""?  including  you,  you  who  are  so  heavily 

lies  "  the  Lord  who  saves."    The  Holy  i?^^*"  ^"^  V'^'.V't  '?  ''''''^^^  ^"''^  '^''^^'^ 

Ghost  shews  the  sinner  tliat  Jesus  gave  ?!>«  burden?    If  the  law  means  you  when 

kuw^lf  in  room  of  a  "  multitude  whom  no  |{,  «^y«J«  ?  '     P;^"  1**"^llV''**  V'®  ^""^"^ 

man  can  number  "-bearing  every  one  of  ^Y  p^,  *»^*\  *^  i^'y  /»«?^    "^^  less  cer- 

their  sins  on  the  cross,  as  well  as  giving  Mainly  does  the  Lord  Jesus  mean  you 

obedience   to  the  whole   h»w,  obedienci  "^^f^  «^^  ^^^     Come,  all  ye." 

which  they  might  take  as    their  own.  X'Ts-^'l^  c^!^  "^^^^  iV'^^^^^^i*.    ^T 

This  is  the  divine  method  of  saving  sinful  ?°"^  5*»'°i;»  ^^  ^*^»  ??,^«"  *f  ^^  *^*»  '^^^^^ 

souls.    The  immense  value  of  this  work  ?~"?»  Him«ay,;*  Come,  let  us  reason 

of  Christ  none  can  tell;  thousands  upon  ^^^l    ^^^^\}'  ^H    ?*!^^  °^  ^^'"''^l 

thousands  have  found  it  all-sufficient  for  ^^^^  °/,  ^®"^^''  P'^>'»  ^""  "^,  *«^®  ^'^"'.^ 

their  need,  and  itiz  free  to  rou,  whoso-  ^,\^J^  7^*"°"*   ^*;"*-    "^'Ook  *f  ^J»w 

ever  you  are  sight,  look  at  me  obeying  and  dying  iii 

Jt  is  for  the  guilty.    "  Clirist  died  for  {P^^  '^^  ?  *"^.f  ^  ^^  /«"  Jjl^^  ^\»«  ^*>' 

M€  mnyodlyr    He  meant  His  salration  to  ^  i^/^^^l *°^  \^py°^  ^^^  Him  that  sets 

be  for  sinners,  even  the  chief.    He  has  it  before  you.     Fliough  your  sins  be  as 

never  saved  anv  except  the  ungodly  and  ^^^^J*  ^Y^^  "Jjf**  ^  "  ^^^^f«  as  snow ; 

the  guilty !     You  are  just  the  kind  of  't^".^lL  ^*'^  *?, '^"^  ^*^^  crimson,  they 

person  He  delights  to  save.     He  saved  **"  ^f."  ^°^'-        . .  ,„      ^.          . 

Manassch,  who  had  sinned  worse  than  the  "^^''^''^f^,  thou    thxs?**      When    thy 

old  Canaanites,  that  were  destroyed  root  8"^!^>^  souUets  this  reasoning  enter  in, 

and  branch.    (2  Kings  xxi.  11.)  !5?'Pf  ^^  'V*    ^^®!J.l  .^*?  "    ''^^'^^"'"^ 

His  love  is  free,  sovereign  love.    He  ^'•"'»    ox  ^Uakmg  Christ,* 

desi}nis  tf)  shew  that  God  C'ln  love  those  „        *            '            *            *            *       „ 

that  i-are  nothing  in  them  deserving  of  " he  that  believetii  shall  be  saved.' 

His  l.i\e.   And  since  Christ  pays  the  debt,  {Slark  xvi,  16.) 

and  furnishes  the  obedience  of  every  one  It  is  in  //<e  very  act  of  beUeving  on  Him 

whom  He  saves,  it  is  a  most  righteous  diat  your  tempest-tossed  soul  sails  into 

thing  in  God  to  save  whom  He  pleases,  the  haven  of  rest    It  is  not  some  time 

even  though  they  were  worse  than  the  after  believing ;  it  is  not  when  you  are 

wont  now  in  hell.     1  uu,  yon  may  come  both  believing  and  also  feeling  that  you 

and  prove  this  to  be  true  in  your  own  bilieve;  it  is  in  the  moment  of  simple 

•ase.     **  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  you  out."  believing  that  you  are  saved. 

(John  vL  37.)  It  is  in  the  hour  when  you  Anally  give 

up  dealing  with  others,  and  with  yourself 

'*BBU£y£8T THOU  THIS?"    (JoA/i xi.  26)  Uo,  and  do  simply  receive  Chrittt  as  all 

**  \Vk»§oeotr   believeth  in  Him   shall  your  salvation,  that  you  are  for  ever  safe. 

Mrer  die — believest  thou  this  ?  "     The  In  that  moment,  Jesus  has  accepted  you, 

Qoapel    proclaims,  that  whosoever  has  pleaded  foryou,  spread  out  His  righteous- 

dn  to  hear,  whosoever  in  all  the  world  ncss  before  God  for  you,  and  claimed  for 

li  tlursty,  whosoever  ^  mankind  of  any  you  full  redemption.      Before  you  had 

t|i^  In  any  .country,  at  any  time,  listens  time  to  do  one  good  work,  or  speak  a  word 

tswhat  he  is  told  concerning  Jesus  Christ  f<^r  Him,  or  thank  Him,  or  i^ray  to  Him, 

riring  himself  for  sinners,  that  man  is  He  took  you  as  you  sank  weariedly  upon 

~  inimediately  to  take  it  all  for  Him  for  rest,  and  He  said,  '*  Be  of  good 

dieer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
May  the  Holy  Ghost   persuade  and 

^  ITtfy.    Loo  Jon :   Jaines  Nbbet  enable  you  to  receive  this  testimony  con- 
cerning Jesus  and  His  work  for  sinners. 
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We  have  told  you  good  news  about  Hioi. 
Is  it  not  wonderful?  Is  it  not  very 
blessed?  Is  there  not  enough  in  what 
Christ  wrought,  in  living  and  dying,  to 
justify  the  Father  in  being  well-pleased? 
And  if  so,  is  there  not  enough  every  way 
to  satisfy  tht^  aoulj  and  send  thee  on  thy 
way  well-pleased?  *' Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  fur  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth."  (Rom.  x.  3.)  The  law 
has  no  more  to  ask  of  thee.  The  law 
says,  "I  am  satisfied,  for  I  have  been 
obeyed  by  thee  who  art  believing  in 
Jesus." 


**  BEHOLD  WHAT  MANNER  OF  LOVE." 

(1  John  iii.  1.) 

The  Father  so  loved  the  world  that  be 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son.  The  Onfy- 
begotten  Son  (such  was  His  love  I )  came 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  live  and  die 
for  us.  The  Holy  Ghost  (so  great  toward 
us  was  His  love  I)  anointed  the  incarnate 
Son,  upheld  Him,  dwelt  in  Him  without 
measure ;  and  then  went  forth  on  the 
errand  of  opening  our  eyes  to  see  Him. 

And  now,  **  Behold  what  manner  of 
love  I"  The  Father  has  made  us  sons  I 
«'  We  are  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."  (GaL  iii.  26.)  Doing  no 
work  ourselves,  but  believing  on  Him 
who  did  that  wondrous  work  that  "  mag- 
nified the  law  and  made  it  honourable," 
and  pleased  the  Father  to  the  fall,  we  at 
once  have  become  sons  of  God!  He  may 
well  win  our  hearu!  Truly,  <*He  has 
lifted  us  from  the  dust  to  set  us  on  the 
throne  I  "  (i  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  has  sent 
forth  in  us  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  crying, 
»*  Abba,  Father ! " 

Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  us  to 
do  ?  '*  The  grace  that  bringeth  salvation 
teaches  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  world- 
ly lusts,  and  to  live  soberly  and  righte- 
ously, and  godly,  in  this  present  world ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  (Tit.  ii.  12, 13) 

O  wondrous  grace  I  How  excellent  is 
thy  loving- kindness,  O  God !  Therefore, 
the  sons  of  men  shall  put  their  trust 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  (Psalm 
xxxvL  1*)^  Asking  the  Way, 


"  People  who  live  together  should  study 
each  other's  weak  points,  as  skaters  look 
out  for  weak  parts  of  ice  in  order  to  keep 
ofiTthem."— 7%oiiui«  Taylor. 


"  Don't  let  us  lightly  believe  stories  to 
the  disparagement  of  those  who  unite 
infirmities  to  great  qualities." — Dickens* 


"  Never  let  men  forget  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  moral  action  of  a  single 
human  being,  of  which  other  men  have 
such  a  knowledge — its  ultimate  grounds, 
its  surrounding  incidents,  and  the  real  i 
determining  causes  of  its  merits,  as  to  \ 
warrant  their  pronouncing  a  coDclutire 
judgment" — Quarterki  Beview,  i 


ON  CHARITY. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring ! 

Te  know  not  of  the  power 
"With  which  the  durli  temptation  came 

In  tome  unguarded  hour. 
Te  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  weil. 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came 

And  then,  alas !  they  fell. 

Think  gently  of  the  erring  I 

Oh  I  do  not  thou  forget, 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin 

He  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Heir  of  the  self-same  heritage. 

Child  of  the  self.same  God, 
He  has  but  stttmbled  on  the  path 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  of  the  erring ! 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  tutre  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough. 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot. 

That  sin-stained  heart  to  bear ; 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fkte, 

Their  chidings  well  may  spare. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring  I 

Thou  yet  may*»t  lead  him  back. 
With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  lore. 

From  memory's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  often  sinned. 

And  sinful  yet  must  be, 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 

As  liod  has  dealt  with  thee ! 


HUMILITY. 

Oh !  learn  that  it  is  only  by  the  lowly 

The  paths  of  peace  are  trod ; 
If  thou  would'st  keep  thy  garments  whits  and 
holy 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

The  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high-aplifled 

Is  in  God*s  sight  a  fool ; 
But  he  in  heavenly  truth  most  deeply  gifted 

Sits  lowest  in  Christ's  school. 

The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 

As  His  abiding  rest } 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited 

When  kings  had  no  such  guest. 

The  dew  that  never  wets  the  flinty  moontaln 

Falls  in  the  valleys  tttt ; 
Bright  verdure  fUnges  the  small  desert  firaBtaio, 

Bat  barren  sand  the  Bca^    ' 
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Not  in  the  sUtely  oak  the  ft>agrance  dwelleth 
Which  charms  the  general  wood  ; 

But  in  the  Tiolet  low.  whose  sweetness  telleth 
Its  oiueen  neighbourhood. 

The  renwr  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  merit 

Fames  with  a  fire  abhorred ; 
But  Faiih's  two  mites,  dropped  corertly,  inherit 

A  bleksing  from  the  Lord. 

Roand  lowliness  a  gentle  radiance  hovers— 

A  sweet  unconscious  grace  ; 
Which,  eren  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 

The  brightness  on  its  face. 

Where  God  abides,  Contentment  is  and  Honour, 
Such  guerdon  Meekness  knows  : 

His  peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her, 
Her  saintly  way  she  goes. 

Through  the  straight  gate  of  life  she  passes, 
stooping, 
Witlt  sandals  on  her  feet ; 
And  pure-eyed  Graces,  with  linked  palms  come 
trooping 
Their  sister  fair  to  greet. 


The  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings, 

And  guard  her  from  annoy  \ 
Heaven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 

Of  calm  celesUalJoy. 

The  Saviour  loves  her.  for  she  wears  the  vesture 
With  which  He  walked  on  earth ; 

And  through  her  childlike  gUnce,  and  step,  and 
gesture. 
He  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 

He  now  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  graven 

On  Mil  whom  He  redeems  ; 
And  in  His  own  bright  city,  crystal. paren, 

On  every  brow  it  gleams. 

The  white-robed  s^ts,  the  throne-steps  singing 
under. 
Their  state  all  meekly  wear ; 
Their  pauaeless  praise  wells   up   from  hearts 
which  wonder 
That  ever  they  came  there. 

Jamks  D.  Bruis. 


Noticed  of  Boobs* 


f  Thoughts  on  Sabbath  Schools.  By  Hugh 
Babclat.  Pp.  121.  Edinburgh:  Faton 
and  Ritcliie. 

TbiB  little  book  is  a  reprint  from  the 
pafzes  of  this  Magazine,  with  considerable 
additiont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  manj  excellent  pamphlets  by 
Sieriff  Barclay  of  Perth.  Unpretending 
and  homely  in  its  appearance  and  its 
itjle,  its  contains  the  well-digested  ex- 
perience of  thirty  years  of  Sabbath 
school  teaching  gathered  by  an  observing 
mind.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
which  more  impresses  the  reader  tlian 
the  eTident  adaptation  of  the  writer's  mind 
and  manner  to  children.  There  is  hardly 
•  page  which  a  child  might  not  uuder- 
aiand.  More  than  most  men,  he  has  a 
power  of  making  thoughts,  by  no  means 
riaple,  plain  to  the  most  unlearned;  and 
fc  bandreds  of  happy  similes  through- 
•Bt  the  Tolame  give  a  peculiar  piquancy 
tiwhat  is  said.  There  is  much  valuable 
r,  whidi  cannot  be  too  well  remem- 
.  in  the  chapter  on  the  objects  of 
tobath  school  teaching,  one  of  the  most 
and,  as  we  can  testify  from 
»,  one  of  the  most  needed  por- 
of  the  book.  A  tone  of  piety 
limdct  this  Tolnroe,  such  as  is  rare, 
■iMd,  in  a  work  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
''^  ^'BM,  and  which  gives  a  practical 
.  ^..—  cC  the  truth  (oftener  met  with 
»m  ttHr^)  of  the  priesthood  of  all  be- 


lievers*  From  this  piety,  indeed,  springs 
what  we  cannot  help  feeling  as  the  chief 
fault  of  the  book,  and  one  which  may 
have  a  bad  effect  on  many  readers, — we 
mean,  the  very  strict  requirements  from 
a  Sabbath  school  teacher.  Unintention- 
ally, no  doubt,  but  not  the  less  surely,  the 
standard  for  every  candidate  seems  to 
be,  the  assurance  of  an  interest  in  Christ. 
The  words  used  seem  to  us  to  be  too 
strong,  even  if  meant  for  ministers  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  we  are  not  sure  whether 
the  effect  of  them  may  not  be  to  dis- 
courage many  from  coming  forward  to 
offer  their  services,  and,  perhaps,  cause 
some  already  working  to  cease  from  their 
labours.  Making  all  allowances  for  the 
state  of  schools  where  teachers  are  not 
much  needed,  (which  the  author  seems 
to  have  chiefly  in  view,)  and  desiring,  as 
earnestly  as  any  one  can  do,  personal 
piety,  personal  love  to  the  Saviour,  in 
all  who  teach  the  young,  we  yet  cannot 
accede  to  the  strong  terms  used  by  Mr. 
Barclay  in  more  than  one  page  of  the 
volume  before  us.  We  would  suggest, 
also,  the  need  of  supplying,  in  future 
editions,  (should  they  be  called  for,)  one 
omission  in  this  otherwise  pretty  com- 
plete manual.  A  chapter  on  infant  classes 
would  be  very  useful.  There  are,  per- 
haps, no  classes  in  a  Sabbath  school  more 
difficult  to  conduct  efficiently,  none  more 
needing  a  patient  and  loving  spirit,  and 
none  which  a  book  on  Sabbath  schools  is 
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more  called  upon  to  notice.  We  have  ■  This  is  a  very  carefullj  compiled  ana- 
found  the  Peep  of  Uay^  the  Lin^  upon  lysis  of  on  Act  which  concerns  every  in- 
Line,  and  the  Mother's  Catechism,  to  be  habitant  of  this  country ;  and  it  Is  simply 
tlie  best  books  for  this  purpose ;  and  by  because  it  does  concern  everybody,  that 
means  of  them  we  have  found  children  we  would  wish  to  torn  attention  to  it. 
who  could  not  read  as  much  pleased  and  ;  Acts  of  Parliament  are,  almost  pro- 
instructed  in  ttie  Sabbath  school  as  those  verbially,  difficult  of  interpretation  ;  and 
of  greater  age.  '  the  object  of  this  Analysis  is  to  lessen 

Tliere  is  no  part  of  this  volume  better  '  these  difficulties ;  and,  by  the  avoidance 
or  more  important  than  the  chapter  on  I  uf  legal  or  technical  terms,  to  enable  the 
the  visitation  of  scholars  at  their  own  great  unprofessional  mass  of  the  corn- 
homes  by  their  teachers.  To  visit  those  <  m unity  to  understand  (as  far  as  registra- 
who  have  been  absent  even  one  night,  tion  is  concerned)  **what  tliey  have  to 
during  the  following  week,  is  the  only  !  do,  and  how  they  are  to  do  It." 
safeguard  for  the  regular  attendance  of  We  would  especially  recommend  the 
the  children.  But,  besides  tins,  the  im-  :  Analysis  to  those  who  are  generally  the 
portance  of  a  monthly  visitation  of  every  ;  counsel  of  the  poor — the  country  clergy - 
scholar  by  his  or  her  teacher,  cannot  be  i  men  of  Scotland — for,  as  was  well  re- 
too  highly  estimated.  It  is  most  neetiful !  marked  by  the  noble  author  of  the  mea- 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  condition  i  sure,  it  was  emphatically  a  poor  man's 
of  the  scholars'  homes,  to  bring  an  in- '  bill.  The  rich  and  tlie  great  had  their 
fluence  to  bear  upon  them,  to  secure  '  deeds  and  their  instruments,  through  which 
parental  aid  for  the  Sabbath  school,  and  I  a  pedigree  might  be  traced,  and  a  knotty 
to  know  what  special  admonitions  or  I  pointinsomecaseof  succession  solved;  but 
encouragements  to  address  to  each  one.  |  a  poor  man,  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
The  teacher  or  the  pastor  who  speaks  to  his  right  to  succeed  to  property,  fnqnent- 
straugers,  is  like  a  man  drawing  a  bow  ■  ly  failed,  from  the  facts  of  imperfect  regia- 
at  a  venture,  or  like  a  physician  pre-  .  tration,  and  of  his  having  no  such  deeds 
scribing  for  a  patient  without  inquiring '  to  refer  to.  This  measure,  then,  is  the 
about  his  disease.  'JMiese  remarks  as  to  '  poor  man's  charter ;  and  we  are  sure 
visitation  apply,  however,  almost  entirely  j  that  Mr.  Seton's  Analysis  of  it  will  be 


to  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  Much 
that  Is  interesting  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  Sheriff  Barclay's  chapter  on 


regarded  as  a  bo(m  by  every  one  indeed, 
to  some  degree,  but  especially,  by  every 
one  like  our  country  clergymen,  whose 


'this  duty.    We  observe  that  nothing  is    advice  is  f^quently  regarded  as  a  rule 


said  about  the  rehearsal  of  the  Sabbuth 
school  lessons  by  the  superintendent  or 
the  male  teachers,  a  practice  becoming 
common,  and,  where  practicable,  Bt< 
tended  with  good  results;  also,  the  in- 
troductory chapter  upon  the  history  and 
importance  of  Sabbath  schoolsjlias  some- 
how lost  its  way,  and  stumbled  into  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  volume, — being  too  late 
for  the  train,  we  suppose  it  was  put  into 
the  last  carriage  by  mistake.  We  press 
upon  all  our  readers  who  are  personally 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Sabbath  school 
teaching,  the  perusal  of  this  manual  in 
its  enlarged  and  amended  form,     it  can 


Dot  fail  to  be  highly  usciril ;  and  wc  trust 


yet  to  see  it,  with  several  ecAtions  and 
ac/ditious,  command  a  circulation  in  most 
of  the  Sabbath  schools  of  ScotUnd. 


for  action. 

But  we  anticipate  not  only  an  indivi- 
dual, but  a  collective  benefit  from  the 
Act.  It  will  be  the  means  of  affording 
most  valuable  statistical  facts,  and  fuay, 
by  its  warning  voice,  add  many  material 
comforts  to,  and  take  away  many  destruc- 
tive elements  from  the  homes  and  houses 
of  our  land. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  one,  that  while  perfectly  gratui- 
tous, the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  is  now  compulsory  in  Scot- 
land,* and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  enforced  by 
penalties — from  a  floe  of  twenty  shillings 


to  transportation  for  seven  years — but 
for  these  in  detail,  and  for  the  duties  of 
all  officials  connected  with  the  Act,  and 
of  parents  at  the  births  of  their  children, 
i,D.'  and  of  other  individuals  at  the  other  two 
Prtirtical  Ana/ysts  oj  the  Actltth  and  l^ih  !  g^eat  epochs  of  being— one  not  compul- 
Victoria,  caji.  80  -J- or  the  hitler  Hwpst^-  i  gory— the  other  most  certainly,  most  so- 
tion  of  Births,  Denths,  ami  Marruiyes  %n  jemnly  so— we  must  refer  to  the  Act  it- 
Seotland:  with  an  AptH-Jidix  contatwny  I  ^yf  ^  ^^^^  g^,  j^  j^g  Analysis, 
the  Statute  Tables  oj  iiherifjdoms.  Burghs,  j 

^. ;  awl  a  copious  Jnde^.     By  GlsoiiuE  i     •  Births  mntt  be  re|tltter«d  witliin  twetitT.otis 
SRTON,  Ksq.,  Advocate,  M. A.,    Oxon,    d«yt ;  deHtht.  within  eight  d»y« ;  and  njitiriagri, 
A»      An       G'rlinlitiroli .    Tknmaa     p.  n-    *»»'*'l"  three  days  of  the  frtpecthee^eotj  cHcur- 
.♦.     -   ^  *'"*«>D'*'8"  •    Ahomas     U,n-  '  ^    .  ,„^  ,hey  niu«t  be  recwded  in  the  naiubea 
Stable  ^  Co.  •  (or  districts)  viikin  tehkh  thtf  rttptcUttty  occuir^ 
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Sermon* 


By  the  Bet.  Alezandeb  Rattbat,  &LA.,  Minister  of  Camlachie,  Glasgow. 
"  They  go  from  •trength  to  •treagth."->P84Lac  Ixxxir.  7. 


Ik  forming  our  ideas  about  Heaven,  there 
it  no  more  impressive  aspect  under  which 
it  is  possible  to  represent  it,  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  text,  as  a  state  of 
advancement  and  moral  progress.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  little  this  subject  of  Christ- 
ian progression.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
text  refers  to  progression  in  knowledge. 
Such  a  progression,  no  doubt,  will  char- 
acterize the  mind  in  a  future  state.  We 
are  bom  with  capacities  for  knowing; 
we  have  powers  and  faculties  susceptible 
of  an  endless  development ;  all  experience 
tesdfies  to  this  truth,  that  growth  is  the 
law  of  our  intellectual  as  well  as  of  our 
moral  being.  Immortality  preaches  the 
same  doctrine,  and  warrants  us  in  enter- 
taining the  largest  expectations,  in  respect 
of  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  truth,  in 
all  its  exhibitions  and  relationships,  which 
eonstitutes  one  of  the  grandest  objects  of 
haman  ambition.  And  what  has  the 
Word  of  God  revealed  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  "  Now,"  says  Paul,  "  we  know  in 
part,  snd  we  prophesy  in  part.  Now  we 
■ee  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face 
to  Ace :  now  we  know  in  part ;  but  then 
■hall  we  know  even  as  also  we  are  known." 
The  progression  more  immediately  re- 
fond  to  in  the  text  is  a  moral  progres- 

liOB. 

FInt,  consider  what  features  of  our 

Wng  are   the  suhjects  of  progression, 

vlnch  constitute  a  Christian's  character, 

■d  therefore  shall  form  the  subjects  of  a 

Christian's  growth.  These  are  Holiness 

Md  LoTE.    We  are  commanded  to  be- 

tboty,  for  God  is  holy.    Holiness  is 

the  demand  and  necessity  of  our 

nature.    How  miserably  short  do 

,^  A  come  of  fulfilling  the  obligations 

le  laid  upon  us  by  the  Word  of 

iS*  ■*  'he  testimony  of  conscience ! 

•■  ■■*  ^«P  is  the  natural  aversion 

m  to  «riubit  in  himself  the  moral 
v-TU 


features  wliich  are  the  crown  and  glory 
of  his  being.  Subjects  of  a  law  of  sin — 
willing  slaves  of  a  cruel  and  despotic 
master — living  in  the  servitude  of  Satan, 
and  the  still  more  degrading  servitude  of 
our  own  lusts  and  passions — we  have 
bartered  away  our  freedom  —  we  have 
paralysed  our  energies,  and  rendered  our- 
selves incapable  of  a  true  and  hearty  obe- 
dience. "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ ;  and 
hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Holiness,  then,  is  not  natural  to 
us ;  it  is  conferred  upon  us ;  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.  And  in  the  possession  of  this 
holiness  there  is  room  for  growth.  It  is 
a  progressive  thing ;  it  is  self-developing. 
It  is  planted  as  a  seed  in  the  heart  of  a 
regenerated  man — it  is  blessed  with  most 
genial  influences  —  heaven's  light  and 
heaven's  sunshine  are  poured  upon  it^ 
the  olden  promise  is  fulfilled—**  I  will  be 
as  the  dew  to  Israel ;"  and  day  by  day, 
under  the  fructifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  seed  springs  and  germinates, 
shoots  upward  into  beauteous  flower,  and 
finally  matures  into  rich  and  glorious 
fruit.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  gra- 
dually unfolding  process  —  a  series  of 
transition  states,  each  conducting  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  ex- 
cellency and  perfection  j — **  from  strength 
to  strength.*' 

What  is  a  Christian's  life,  but  the  ex- 
hibition of  perpetuated  eflbrts  and  striv- 
ings to  reach  forward,  to  a  yet  more 
striking  and  consistent  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  putting  off  more  and  more 
the  old  man — the  putting  on  more  and 
more  the  new  man — the  attainment  of 
a  closer  walk  with  God — of  a  calmer, 
more  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  temper, 
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and  disposition  —  the  rising  above  the 
world,  and  the  realizing  of  God's  presence 
and  God's  lore?  Consider  Panl.  This 
man  was  a  wonderful  and  glorious  illus- 
tration of  Christian  transformation.  Bot 
his  Christianity  was  ever  expanding  and 
eyer  progressive.  It  was  his  grand  aspir- 
ation, "This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reach- 
ing forth  unto  those  that  are  before,  I 
press  to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.**  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  past,  we  are  chil- 
dren of  the  future — we  have  entered  on 
an  endless  career — we  can  never  exhaust 
the  stages  of  Christian  progression — we 
are  destined  for  ever  and  ever  to  rise ; 
**  from  strength  to  strength ;"  "from  glory 
to  glory ;"  for  "  the  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  which  ehineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.** 

To  illustrate  this  growth  in  holiness, 
take  but  one  instance.  A  man  may  be- 
come holy,  or  rather  moral;  ho  may 
strive  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
actuated  simply  by  the  fears  which  are 
his  only  motives  to  obedience.  Let  him 
but  practise  evil — let  him  but  cherish  the 
purpose  of  unholy  action,  and  his  con- 
science is  awakened ;  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  are  upon  nim;  notes  of  warning 
sounded  in  his  ear,  of  a  future  judgment 
— a  Aiture  retribution  ;  the  man  trembles 
— the  man  is  arrested — he  dares  not  pro- 
ceed further;  and  thus,  through  the 
mercy  of  Grod,  he  is  saved  ftvm  sin. 
Many  a  Christian  may  be  thus  holy,  but 
it  is  holiness  in  its  lowest  conception, 
based  upon  a  wretched  foundation,  and 
therefore  in  itself  weak  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Observe  now  the  advanced 
Christian,  the  man  who  has  passed 
through  successive  stages,  and  is  rising 
to  perfection.  What  are  the  motives 
that  weigh  with  him  in  his  holy  walk 
and  devout  conversation  ?  They  are  all 
comprehended  and  summed  up  in  one  word 
—love.  No  man  can  be  true-hearted  and 
sincere  in  his  practice  of  obedience  who 
is  not  governed  by  this  principle.  It  is 
love  alone  which  can  strengthen  for  the 
performance  of  duty  and  the  endurance 
of  trial.  All  duties  are  easy,  and  all 
burdens  light,  when  devout  and   hea* 


venly  love  is  the  moving  inspiration  of  a 
Christian's  conduct.  Love  is  the  mark 
and  test  of  the  growth  of  a  child  of  God. 
*' There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  fear  hath  tor- 
ment :  but  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 
Never  can  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
growing  in  grace,  till  he  can  testify  that 
he  strives  after  a  holy  life,  not  because 
he  dreads  the  consequence  of  sin,  but 
because  he  hates  sin  as  God  hates  it, 
and  loves  holiness  as  Grod  loves  it — till 
out  of  a  rich  experience  he  can  say,  ex- 
ultingly:  **I  am  no  longer  the  slave  I 
was— going  about  my  Master's  work  in 
the  spirit  of  a  wretched  drudge ;  I  have 
risen  to  the  high  conception  of  adop* 
tion  in  Christ  Jesus ;  I  feel,  and  think, 
and  act,  as  a  child  of  God ;  and,  in  spit« 
of  weakness  and  besetting  sin,  I  can  look 
upon  His  face  in  peace,  and  cry  with  de- 
vout assurance,  *  My  Father  who  art 
in  heaven.' "  Truly,  brethren,  of  such  a 
man  we  can  say  that  he  is  growing 
in  grace,  and  rising  from  '*  strength  to 
strength." 

We  have  said  that  Christian  progres* 
sion  includes  a  growth  in  love.  Why 
should  we  stop  to  illustrate  so  obvious  a 
truth  ?  Love,  -l^om  its  very  nature,  la 
susceptible  of  an  endless  development. 
Who  that  has  ever  loved — loved  as  a 
mother,  a  sister,  a  husband,  a  wife,  a 
friend — does  not  know  that  to  love  once 
is  to  love  for  ever  ?  Years  cannot  change 
affection,  nor  extinguish  the  sacred  fires 
that  bum  impassioned  in  the  human 
heart ;  or  if  there  is  change,  it  is  only  the 
change  which  marks  the  progress  of  the 
risen  sun,  whose  rays,  as  they  shoot  up- 
ward to  the  zenith,  kindle  in  intensity, 
and  augment  in  splendour,  and  diffuse 
over  hill  and  valley  a  more  genial  heat — 
a  richer  colouring — a  fuller  glory. 

Christian  love  is  still  more  distin« 
guishcd  for  its  progressive  character. 
Modelled  after  the  love  of  Christ,  it  ia 
undecaying  and  everlasting.  However 
feeble,  and  mingled  with  grosser  elements^ 
as  everything  heavenly  must  on  earth  be 
so  alloyed,  it  will  one  day  be  purified 
iVom  the  base  admixture  of  worldlinesa 
and  selfishness;  it  will  emerge  refloed 
and  spiritualized;  it  will  rise  emanc^ 
pated  from  coiruption,  like  the  aoul  of 
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vhich  it  is  the  life ;  it  will  glow  into  the 
ore  of  seraphtm,  or,  rather,  in  the  view 
of  that  iDtensified  flame,  the  love  of  sera- 
phim will  pale  and  expire,  for  they  can- 
not know  the  love  which  animates  the 
throng  of  the  redeemed  who  have  washed 
thor  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Farther,  I  remark,  there  are  two  fea- 
tures of  character  as  connected  with  love, 
in  relation  to  both  of  which  there  is  and 
most  be  a  marked  progression.    Chris- 
Kitn  men  may  be  said  to  grow,  inasmuch 
u  thej  become  more  loving  and  mokb 
LovaABLB.    These  aspects  are  not  iden- 
ticiL    A  man  may  love,  and  yet  in  him- 
self^ alas,  be  unlovely.  Is  there  any  more 
frequent   phenomenon  in  human   life ! 
Everywhere  about  us  are  beings  whose 
hearts  are  the  seat  of  strong  attachments 
vhich  are  unretumed  and  unreturnable. 
1^  ic  not  the  fate  of  many  to  appear  to 
their  fellowmen  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and 
when  they  see  them,  there  is  no  beauty 
that  they  should  desire  them  ?    Nor  is  it 
always  otherwise  even  witli  Christians. 
It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  Gospel 
does   not  always   make  a  man  lovely. 
There  are  natural  characteristics  which 
are  not  obliterated  by  the  transforming 
power  of  God's  S|>irit.    Temper  and  dis- 
ixisition,  habits  and  pursuits,  may  still 
aet  as  repellant  forces  even  in  the  case  of 
tbose  who  are  drawn  together  by  many 
ties — one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  Lord, 
and  one  hope  of  their  calling. 

The  religioDf  too,  of  men  of  peculiar 
tanperament,  is  frequently  distinguished 
If  a  apirit  of  austerity  and  asceticism  al- 
foreign  to  the  scope  and  ten- 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hence 
fti  spectacle  ofwant  of  honour,  harmony, 
wA  brotherly  charity,  which  separates 
from  Christian,  community 
■  eommanity.  The  growth  of  love, 
davdopment  of  the  amiable  virtues 
b  MdUndly  sympathies,  recommended  by 
Mil  Go^el,  can  alone  remove  iiom  our 
prafefsion  the  stigma  which 
to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme. 
[llMiitta  great  glorifler  of  the  human 
Lora  la  the  mighty  alchemy  that 
I  tbi  grofiest  metal  into  pure  and 


precious  gold.  Love  is  the  magnet  that 
proves  universally  attractive — the  elec- 
tric fire  that  forges  everlasting  bonds  of 
friendship  and  sympathy,  and  amalga- 
mates into  one  the  most  opposite  of 
natures.  It  is  this  maturity  of  love  which 
creates  and  perpetuates  the  vast  distinc- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven.  Here, 
as  we  know  in  part,  so  also  we  love  in 
part ;  tlicrc  as  we  know  even  as  we  are 
known,  so  shall  we  love  even  as  also  we 
are  loved.    Christians  on  eabth  uki- 

VBKSALLY  LOVE  THE  SaVIOUR  ;  CHRIS- 
TIANS   IN     HEAVEN     UNIVERSALLY     LOVE 

EACH  OTHER.  Loving  and  loveablc  are 
the  grand  characteristics  of  redeemed 
and  happy  spirits. 

In  further  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I 
have  to  remark,  that  Christian  progres- 
sion is  a  NECESSART  thing.  The  law  of 
progression,  indeed,  obtains  universally 
in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds.  No- 
thing in  the  former  is  sure  to  be  at  once 
perfect  and  completed.  All  existences 
are  originally  partial  and  fragmentary. 
The  flower  of  rich  and  matured  beauty 
was  once  but  a  seedling  in  the  ground. 
The  oak  that  has  waved  in  the  forest  fur 
a  thousand  generations,  was  once  but  a 
tender  germ,  cmboaomeil  in  a  despised 
acorn.  The  child,  also,  is  father  of  the 
man.  How  beautiful  is  childhood  cradled 
in  a  mother's  arms ;  but  faint  and  imper- 
fect is  tiiat  infantine  grace  and  loveliness 
in  comparison  with  that  which  is  after- 
wards unfolded.  Thus,  we  observe,  that 
everything  on  earth  is  brought  under 
and  subordinated  to  the  law  of  growth. 
And,  as  in  the  natural,  so  also  in  the 
moral  world.  Just  as  the  body  shoots 
upwards  in  stature,  so  does  the  mind  ex- 
pand in  intellectual  vigour  and  moral 
character.  Newton  and  Milton  were  once 
children,  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet 
of  knowledge.  The  childhood  of  Paul 
and  John,  probably,  passed  away  without 
any  indications  of  their  future  eminence 
in  the  Church  of  God. 

And,  as  it  was  with  them,  so  also  with 
all  beings.  There  is  this  distinction, 
however,  between  progression  in  the 
natural  world,  and  progression  in  the 
moral.  In  the  former,  we  observe  simply  a 
fact;  in  the  latter,  a  necessity.  Not  alwaya 
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do  things  physical  grow  and  mature.  The 
flower  is  blighted;  the  tree  is  stunted; 
the  stature  of  the  human  being  arrested 
in  its  progress;  and  everywhere  excep- 
tions may  be  found  to  the  general  rule. 
But  moral  growth  is  a  necessary  thing. 
It  cannot  be  that  a  pnuse  should  take 
place  in  the  growth  and  derelopments 
of  our  spiritual  being.  As  surely  as  we 
are  now  holy  or  unholy,  so  surely  must 
we  advance  perpetually  in  one  or  other 
of  these  directions ;  wo  must  either  pro- 
gress upwards  in  greater  nearness  to  God, 
the  Perfect  One,  or  we  must  progress 


turn  to  a  brighter  picture.    "They  go 
fh)m  strength  to  strength." 

Here  is  progression  on  the  grandest 
scale,  in  the  noblest  direction.  We  are 
always  in  our  heart  thirsting  for  such  a 
progression;  it  is  the  instinct  of  our 
being — it  is  the  best  and  highest  demon- 
stration of  our  immortality.  The  Gospel 
alone  satisfies  this  instinct.  Through  it 
we  are  made  holy ;  but  not  to  terminate 
exertion — not  to  justify  indolence  We 
are  called  upon  to  fight,  to  run,  to 
wrestle  with  powers,  principalities,  and 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.    For 


downwards,  pink  into  deeper  baseness,  j  what  purpose  ?    To  obtain  a  yet  grander 
and  approximate  to  the  image  of  the  |  victory  over  moral  evil ;  to  rise  from  ez- 


fallen  spirit,  the  father  of  lies,  and  master 
of  all  wickedness. 

For  we  would  direct  your  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  if  there  is  progression  in 
holiness,  there  is  also  progression  in  sin. 
Just  as  great  and  imperative  a  necessity 
exists  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Examples  of  this  law  are  not  wanting  in 
the  present  world.  The  progressive  de- 
gradation of  man  is  a  spectacle  familiar 
and  common  to  every-day  experience. 
The  greatest  of  criminals  were  once  com- 
paratively innocent :  they  were  once  like 
the  little  children  whom  Jesus  blessed 
and  folded  in  his  arms.  Step  by  step 
they  have  fallen.  One  sin  has  conducted 
to  another,  and  that  of  a  deeper  and 
darker  dye;  habit  has  induced  habit; 
crime  has  necessitated  crime;  evil  has 
become  familiar  and  seductive ;  tenden- 
cies have  been  fixed,  propensities  con- 
firmed ; — so  that  wrong-doing  has  at  last 
become  tlie  very  nutriment  and  bread  of 
life.  And  such  a  course  is  every  way 
analogous  to  the  future  progression  in 
wickedness  of  the  finally  impenitent. 
What  exhibition  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  that  of  a  lost  soul  receding  fVom 
God  and  goo<]ne88  for  ever  and  ever; 
deepening  eternally  in  infamy  and  degra- 
dation ;  attaining,  by  sure  degrees,  to  a 


cellence  to  excellence:  to  "  add  to  our 
faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to 
temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience* 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly- 
kindness;  and  to  brotherly-kindness, 
charity."  There  is  growth,  then,  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  well  as  in  physical  and 
moral  life.  We  cannot  be  at  once  per- 
fect. My  brethren,  we  shall  never  be 
perfect — for  God  only  is  absolutely  wise, 
just,  and  good. 

But  the  text  declaret  we  shall  ever  be 
growing  perfect  We  were  made  for 
this;  we  were  destined  for  eternal  ad- 
vances ;  we  shall  never  grow  old  or 
weary ;  our  being  shall  be  always  fVesh^ 
always  vigorous — possessed  of  immortal 
youth,  with  ever  expanding  powers  and 
ever  accumulating  attainments. 

I  have  now  to  notice  another  charac- 
teristic of  Cliristian  progression — it  is 
iMPERCKPTinLK.  The  progress  of  a  soul 
in  holiness  and  love  is  seen  only  in  re- 
sults, in  the  humble  walk — in  the  beauti- 
Ail  life.  This,  indeed,  is  a  feature  of  all 
growth,  physical  and  moral.  We  do  not 
see  the  unfolding  process,  the  steps  and 
stages  involved  in  the  part  of  a  perpetual 
advancement.  We  do  not  witness,  for 
example,  the  grass  growing ;  we  cannot, 


blacker  and  blacker  character — a  more  as  it  were,  detect  it  in  the  act  of  shooting 
monstrous  exaggeration  of  moral  vile-  i  upward.  We  are  only  conscious  that  in 
ness ;  and  becoming,  every  day  and  hour,  |  certain  intervals  of  time  it  has  grown, 
a  picture  of  more  hideous  and  revolting  |  We  cannot  watch  the  developments  of  a 


depravity — a    sliocking    and    deplorable 
spectacle  to  the  universe  of  God  ? 
Let  us  leave  so  terrible  a  theme,  and 


sown  seed;  the  disruption  of  its  parts; 
their  decay  and  absorption  in  the  mould ; 
the  new  life  germinating  beneath  the 
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■orface;    the    myaterious    processes   of 
nature  through  which  it  is  evolved.    We 
are  only  spectators  of  the  wonderful  re- 
sult, the  upspringing  from  corruption  of 
the  new  plant,  and  its  onward  progress 
to  maturity  and  perfection.    What  man 
of  wisdom  and  science  haa  fathomed  the 
beautiful  mystery  of  the  transformation 
of  a  miserable  grub  into   tlie   radiant 
creature,  which, — type  of  a  nobler  resur- 
rection,— rises  from  its  long  entombment 
to  unfold  its  painted  wings,  and  sport  in 
the  brief  sunshine  of  a  summer's  day  ?  '. 
And  what  eye,  but  the  pitying  eye  of  a  j 
loriog  God,  has  looked  upon  the  pangs , 
and  throes  which  mark  the  advent  of  a  ! 
•onl's  new  birth?    The  man  is  a  new  ■ 
creature;  but  we  cannot  enumerate  or 
trace  the  steps  which  have  finally  con- 
dueted  to  the  great  change.    **  The  wind  ,' 
bioweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not   tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth : 
so  U  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 
And,  as  in  the  commencement,  so  in 
the  advancement  of  this  growth.    It  is 
silent ;  it  is  imperceptible.  No  discoveries 
are  made  of  the  wonder-working  power 
oC  the  H<»ly  Spirit.    We  read,  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which 
liimi«hea  an  appropriate  illustration  of 
the  present  subject.    ^  And  the  house, 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of 
ttooe,  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither;  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer, 
aze,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
when  it  was  in  building."    What 
Mk  impreasive  specUcle  must  that  build- 
faf  have  been  in  the  process  of  construc- 
doo!    Hiaing  gradually  in  all  its  stateli- 
■Hi — ^in  all  iu  harmony  of  parts— in  all 
in  wonderful  magnificence  and  beauty; 
ytfi  all  silently— no  other  sound  heard 
the  footsteps  of  workmen,  or  the 
of  the  architects,  with  solemn  and 
tones,  issuing  their  orders ;  pile 
pile  appearing  without  the  appli- 
of  aze  or  hammer,  as  if  human 
were   unemployed— as  if  this 
*iA  indeed  a  temple  not  made  with 
farprising  creation  of  an  un- 
Md  tpirttual    intelligence.     The 
bKihreo,  of  this  temph;,  is  a 


true  type  of  the  silent,  imperckptiulb 
growth  of  the  spiritual  sanctuary  in  Uian*s 
soul,  reared  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his 
own  indwelling.  Stone  after  stone  is 
added  to  the  ascending  structure ;  but  no 
man  wituesites  the  silent  and  impressive 
operations  of  the  heavenly  workman. 
"  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes." 

Another    characteristic    of   Christian 
progression  is   this— it  begins   and   is 

CARRIED    ON     IN     THE    PRESENT     WORLD. 

This  is  true  of  the  new  birth,  and  it  is  also 
true  of  the  soufs  growth.  There  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  that  is  strictly  new  in  the 
life  of  heaven.  It  is  only  a  difference  iu 
degree  and  not  in  kind.  Holiness  is  not 
created  there ;  it  is  only  confirmed  and 
made  perfect.  Love  is  not  an  attribute 
peculiar  to  the  up|A;r  sanctuary ;  it  is 
not  dependent  for  its  life  and  growth  on 
the  nature  of  the  influences  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  It  is  not  a  rare  and 
exotic  plant,  which  lives  only  in  sunny 
climes  and  balmy  atmospheres,  and  droops 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  northern  blast ; 
it  is  a  hardy  plant,  natural  to  all  soils, 
maturing  in  spite  of  influences  the  most 
unpropitious,  flowering  in  the  wastes  and 
wildernesses  of  the  world,  and  shedding 
its  precious  fragrance  where  everything 
apart  from  it  is  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion. The  life  of  heaven  is  simply  the 
life  of  earth  prolonged,  deepened,  and  in- 
tensified. This  is  a  very  solemn  and  im- 
pressive truth.  It  tells  us,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  if  we  are  not  holy  and  loving 
now,  we  cannot  be  holy  and  loving  here- 
after. There  are  links  of  inseparable 
connection  between  our  present  and  our 
future  states.  That  which  has  been,  is ; 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  past  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and 
the  present  will  make  us  what  we  shall 
be.  Youth  is  the  parent  of  manhood, 
manhood  of  age,  and  life  of  eternity. 
"  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ; 
he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous 
still."  If,  then,  you  would  reach  heaven, 
you  must  become  heavenly  now ;  you 
must  put  on  heaven's  character,  and 
enter  into  heaven's  employments,  and 
enjoy  a  foretaste  of  heaven's  felicities. 
And  be  assured  that,  if  you  are  not  jus- 
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tifled  and  sanctified  on  earth,  you  cannot 
be  BO  in  heaven ;  if  jou  die  with  your 
soul  dead  to  holiness,  jou  must  live  for 
ever  without  bein^  quickened ;  if  you  are 
not  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind 
here,  you  cannot  be  renewed  hereafter ; 
for  character  is  fixed  by  death,  and 
stereotyped  by  eternity. 

I  remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  Chris- 
tian prognression  is  an  eternal  thing. 
This  is  a  blessed  truth  ;  blessed  because 
there  is  much  here  to  create  discourage- 
ment  and  awaken  despair.  We  can  never 
be  perfect  on  earth,  and  we  do  not  ex- 
pect we  can.  And  why  are  we,  there- 
fore, so  often  mourning,  so  often  disposed 
to  cease  from  our  efforts  and  abandon 
our  Christian  course  ?  Oh !  it  is  not  from 
our  want  of  perfection,  but  our  want  of 
ability  to  preserve  whatever  of  Ciiristian 
perfection  we  have  made  our  own. 

We  mourn  our  weakness  and  wayward- 
ness, our  want  of  consistency,  our  fre- 
quent declensions,  our  lamentable  fallings 
away  from  our  early  faith  and  our  first 
love.  Well  may  oar  souls  be  humbled ; 
well  may  we  weep  in  bitterness,  when 
we  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Sa-  j 
viour  has  done  and  suffered,  in  spite  of 
tlie  grace  and  assistance  of  the  promised 
Spirit,  we  are  still  found  worldly  and 
selfish,  still  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  still  forced  to  exclaim,  **  My  lean- 
ness, my  leanness ! "  and  this,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  light  and  all  our  privi- 
leges. Oh,  how  blessed,  how  comfort- 
ing the  assurance,  that  all  this  will  have 
no  place  in  the  heavenly  state !  All  hin- 
drances, all  obstructions  to  our  spiritual 
advancement,  whether  arising  from  within 
or  without,  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  way, 
and  removed  for  ever.  Never  again  shall 
sin  defile  us,  never  again  shall  we  know 
a  doubt,  never  shall  the  heart  be  the  seat 
of  coldness,  never  shall  our  zeal  decline, 
nor  our  love  languish.  The  race  that  is 
set  before  us  we  shall  run  without  wea- 
riness, without  an  encumbering  weight, 
and  separate  for  ever  from  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  There  is  no  goal 
to  that  race — it  is  eternal. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  filled  with  profound  appre- 
hension of  its  richness  and  sublimity. 


There  are  some  thoughts  that  we  cannot 
utter— that  fill  and  possess  the  roind-^ 
that  are  too  great  to  be  grasped  and  ex- 
pressed by  human  language.  What 
could  Isaiah  say  in  presence  of  the  grand 
vision  of  the  Lord  sitting  on  a  throne, 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled 
the  Temple !  What,  in  presence  of  this 
august  revelation  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
could  the  prophet  say,  but,  *^  Woe  is  me, 
I  am  undone?"  What,  but  language  stam- 
mering and  incoherent,  could  a  man  like 
Paul  use,  who  had  passed  into  the  third 
heaven,  and  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to 
utter?  and  what,  if  we  were  transported 
to  the  inaccessible  glory,  and  gazed  upon 
the  vision  beatific,  and  mingled  with  the 
harpers  standing  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
harping  with  their  harps,  and  our  eyes 
were  filled  with  the  light  of  the  city 
which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  and  our 
ears  filled  with  that  undying  music  which 
floats  through  the  upper  sanctuary — what 
account  could  be  given  by  us  of  oar  Pat- 
mos  vision  ?  We  should  stand  as  dumb 
then  as  we  do  now.  What  avail  our 
laboured  efforts  of  description  ?  why  tax 
imagination  to  create  a  scene  that  is  in- 
conceivable ?  The  poet  may  exhaust  his 
imagery,  the  painter  may  exhaust  his 
colouring,  and  what  ideas  have  we  gained 
from  the  pictures  of  both  ?  Better  far  is 
the  simple  but  powerful  language  of  the 
sacred  volume.  Infinitely  more  expres- 
sive its  faint  sketches,  its  shadowy  im- 
perfect outlines,  that  trace  out  as  it  were 
the  majestic  picture,  and  leave  us  to  muae 
upon  it,  and  fill  it  up  as  best  we  may, 
with  its  undepicted  splendours. 

**  From  strength  to  strength."  Ponder 
for  ever  on  these  words — you  can  never 
expound  their  meaning.  What  can  we 
learn  from  them  more  than  this — the  on- 
ward and  ever  onward  career  of  a  soul  in 
heaven  ?  The  eye  of  the  eagle  it  is  said 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  the  higher  it 
soars  and  the  more  it  drinks  in  the  glory 
of  the  risen  sun.  And  the  higher  a 
Christian  rises,  the  nearer  his  approach 
to  the  fountain  of  light  and  purity,  the 
more  will  his  own  being  be  expanded  and 
glorified ;  his  strength  will  be  greater, 
his  beauty  more  exceeding  beautiful,  his 
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teal  more  ardent,  his  love  more  eeraphic. 
Oh,  what  a  riew  is  here  opened  up  to 
tboae  who  have  looked  on  the  glory  of  | 
the  Lord,  and  been  changed  into  the 
same  image!  One  stage  of  perfection 
shall  be  reached,  only  to  conduct  you  up- 
ward to  another  and  higher. 

Like  the  trareller  among  Alpine  ranges, 
you  may  clamber  to  a  steep  ascent,  and 
imagine  that  before  you,  the  vision  is 
clear,  and  the  prospect  boundless.  But 
the  summit  that  shall  then  be  attained, 
shall  be  only  a  platform  to  raise  you  to 


further  advances,  from  which  you  shall 
speedily  mount  up  to  essay,  with  tireless 
wing,  a  sublimer  height,  and  reach  for- 
ward to  a  grander  contemplation. 

**  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary ;  they  sliall  walk  and 
not  faint." 

"  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God : 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when  he 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him.^ 


A  PEW  WORDS  ON  TRAINING. 
"  Train  np  a  child  in  the  way  he  thoold  go/ 


Tmininio  is  not  Uaching  merely  a  child 
what  it  ought  to  do ;  it  is  this,  KoAagreat 
iudwtort. 

There  may  be  a  right  teaching  which 
does  no  good;  because,  along  with  it, 
there  is  a  wrong  training  which  does 
mndi  hmrm. 

"  Give  me  some  of  that,**  said  a  peevish- 
looking  boy  of  about  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  to  his  mother,  who  was  seated  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  which  I  hap- 
pened to  be  lately.  The  mother  had  j 
some  eatables  in  her  hand.  '*  Hold  your  < 
toogoe,  Peter,"  replied  the  mother ;  "  you  ] 
won*t  get  it."  '* I  want  thaty*  again  de- 
manded Peter,  with  increased  earnest- 
nesa.  "^  I  tell  you,"  said  the  mother, 
looking  at  him,  "  you  will  not  get  it.  Is 
that  not  enough  for  you  ?  Go  and  play 
joorself,  and  be  a  good  boy."  "  But  Iwant 
Iftai;''  reiterated  Peter,  beginning  to  sulk 
'  iBd  look  displeased.  "  What  a  laddie!" 
Mdaimed  the  mother.  "Have  I  not 
■iDid  yoa  twenty  times  never  to  ask  a 
\  tting  when  /  say  that  you  are  not  to  get 
It?"  "I  want  cAa^" cried  Peter,  more 
Hklaiitty  than  ever,  bursting  into  tears. 
! "  said  the  mother,  *'  take  it,  and 
I  am  sure  I  never,  in  all  my 
Hb^  taw  such  a  bad  boy !" 

AIhI  poor  boy,  he  had  more  reason, 
.  V  ki  mSkj  knew  it,  to  complain  of  his 


\ofi  Peter,  grows  up,  pro- 


Ihb 


bably,  to  be  a  selfish  and  self-willed  young 
man.  His  mother  sees  it,  and  suffers 
from  it;  but  she  wonders  how  such  a 
temper  or  disposition  should  shew  it-» 
self  in  her  Peter!  and  consoles  herself 
with  the  thought,  tliat  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  so  mysterious  a  dispensation, 
from  no  fault  in  her  could  it  have  come, 
nor  *'  from  want  of  telling**  That  day  in 
the  steamer,  for  instance,  Peter  was  pro- 
bably taught  many  more  lessons  even 
than  I  heard ;— such  as,  not  to  be  selfish, 
not  to  ask  things  which  he  was  assured, 
on  a*  mother's  word,  he  would  not  get. 
But  while  thus  taught  a  number  of  duties 
in  words,  to  what  was  he  trained  in  prac- 
tice ?  What,  but  to  have  no  faith  in  a 
mother*s  word;  to  have  no  regard  to  a 
mother's  wishes  and  commands ;  to  hold 
out  with  dogged  obstinacy,  and  he  was 
sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  his  own 
way;  and,  when  all  else  failed,  to  be 
sulky  and  cry,  and  his  mother  would 
certainly  reward  him  by  giving  him  all 
he  asked  for  I  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  teaching 
and  training  f 

In  another  chapter  I  will  say  some- 
thing about  how  children  should  be 
trained.  I  only  wish  you,  at  present,  to 
understand  what  training  implies. 

Its  object  is  to  help  the  young  to  form 
good  Aa&tto,— not  only  to  teach  them  what 
it  is  right  to  be  or  to  do,  though  this  in- 
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stniction  is  sn  essential  element  in  train- 
ing:, but  to  aid  tliem  to  be  right,  and  do 
right,  according  to  the  instruction  giren 
them. 

The  training  of  the  mind  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  training  of  the  body.  You 
have  heard  of  men  being  *^ trained"  to 
perform  some  feat  demanding  great  mus- 
cular strength  and  exertion,  such  as 
walking  or  running  a  certain  number  of ; 
miles  within  a  certain  giyen  time.  Such 
persons  put  themselyes  under  what  is 
termed  a  course  of  training,  in  which  the 
trainer^  who  prepares  them  for  their  in- 
tended display,  does  not  content  himself 
with  "telling"  them  what  to  do,  or 
merely  prescribing  rules  to  them;  but 
he  subjects  them  to  a  hard  discipline  day 
by  day ;  and  only  after  a  long  and  seyere 
course  of  self-denial,  are  they  at  last  fitted 
to  perform  the  task  they  have  under- 
taken. The  apostle  Paul  selects  the 
runners  in  the  famous  races  at  Corinth, 
who  sought  to  gain  a  corruptible  crown 
of  green  leaves,  as  illustrations  of  the 
earnest  striving  which  should  characterize 
Christians  who  are  called  to  run  the  race 
set  before  them,  for  *'a  crown  which 
fadeth  not  away  ;'*  and  accordingly,  the  { 
training  to  which  those  Greeks  were  '■ 
obliged  to  submit  may  also,  in  some  re- 1 
spects,  illustrate  the  less  severe,  indeed, ; 
but  not  less  real,  discipline  which  Christ- 
ians demand  who  are  preparing  to  run 
the  race  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel. 
The  apostle  says  of  the  Corinthian  run- 
ners, that  they  were  obliged  to  be  "  tem- 
perate in  all  things:**  or,  to  quote  the 
language  of  an  able  writer  upon  this 
point, — "They  exerted  an  habitual  self- 
command— they  kept  in  check  every 
desire — they  denied  themselves  every  in- 
dulgence— they  abstained  from  every 
employment — they  rejected  every  luxury, 
which  might  tend  to  enervate  their 
vigour,  or  clog  their  agility,  or  tame  their 
courage;  they  observedTa  stated  regimen 
— they  trained  themselves  by  laborious 
exercises — they  used  a  thousand  painful 
and  distasteful  arts  to  brace  their  nerves, 
sharpen  their  perceptions,  and  mature 
their  skill ;  they  kept  their  bodies  under, 
and  brought  them  into  subjection ;  they 
parted  with  their  freedom  for  a  time,  and 


resigned  themselves  as  slaves  to  the 
direction  and  control  of  some  master  of 
athletic  arts,  under  whose  iron  discipline 
they  had  many  things  to  do,  and  many 
things  to  endure,— to  become  patient  of 
cold,  and  heat,  and  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  watching,  and  painfulness,  and  weari- 
ness, and  all  but  intolerable  hardships. 
To  a  trainimg,  thus  toiUomt  and  intense,  ih* 
children  of  the  noblest  commtrnweallhs  of 
Greece f  the  kings  and  princes  of  her  hundred 
colonies,  were  wont  to  submit  themselves 
without  repining,  with  all  the  activeness 
and  alacrity  of  a  voluntary  choice.  Tefc 
all  this  was  but  the  prelude,  and  the  pre- 
paration for  the  race  which  was  to  gain  a 
*  corruptible  crown  ! ' "  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  affirm,  that  Christian  habits  may 
not  be  formed  without  such  iron  rule  as 
this ;  or  that  the  sunny  Christian  home 
must  be  converted  into  a  hard  and  in- 
exorable '*  house  f  correction !  **  But, 
nevertheless,  every  one  who  is,  in  truth, 
a  disciple  of  Christ  must  be  disciplined, 
and  such  liabits  formed  as  require  real 
self-denial. 

I  have  said  that  training  has  especial 
reference  to  the  formation  of  Habits, 

Now  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  a 
habit.  It  is  well  described  as  being  a 
second  nature.  It  is  called  a  nature,  be- 
cause the  thing  done  is  easily  done,  and 
comes  as  it  were  naturally  to  us ;  and  it 
is  a  second  nature,  because  the  habit  is 
not  bom  with  us,  but  acquired.  The  law 
of  habit,  as  it  is  termed,  is  this,  that  what 
we  do  frequently,  and  with  a  good  will, 
we  learn  to  do  easily.  Every  person  is, 
more  or  less,  **  a  bundle  of  habits."  Most 
of  these  have  been  acquired  so  impercep- 
tibly, or  possessed  for  so  many  years,  that 
they  seem  tobelong  to  our  first  rather  than 
to  our  second  nature.  Thus,  walking, 
speaking  or  reading  a  language,  are  ob- 
viously mere  habits.  We  learned  them  ; 
and,  if  we  think  they  cost  no  trouble  or 
effort,  just  let  us  watch  children,  and  see 
what  time  they  take,  what  difficulties 
they  overcome,  and  what  trouble  it  gives 
them  before  they  learn  to  walk  steadily, 
to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read  tolerably. 
Every  mechanic  who  learns  bis  trade,  has 
but  acquired  a  habit  of  doing  easily  and 
well  what,  without  repeated  efforts  for 
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moiitht  and  years,  he  could  not  do  at  all. 
The  mudician,  who  plays  some  instrument 
with  ease  and  grace,  filling  the  ears  and 
•oul  with  sweetest  sounds  and  harmonies, 
while  executing  some  difficult  and  intri- 
cate piece  of  music,  is  a  remarkable  and 
common  instance  of  the  power  of  liabit. 
Innumerable  illustrations  will  occur  to 
yoarselves,  of  this  singular  capacity  in 
man  to  learn  to  do  what  would  otherwise 
be  impossible.  It  is  more  difficult  to  say 
what  cannot  than  what  can  be  acquired 
by  this  singular  power  with  which  God 
Las  endowed  us.  It  is  true,  that  in 
Christian  education  we  have  to  do  more 
with  mental  and  moral  habits  than  me« 
chanical  ones, — with  such  habits  as  obe- 
dience, self-denial,  perseverance,  patience, 
and  the  like.  But  the  same  law  applies 
also  to  them ;  for  the  oftener  we  do  what 
is  right,  with  a  good  will  to  it,  the  easier 
the  Uing  and  doing  right  become  and  a 
second  nature  supersedes  the  first.  The 
great  object,  therefore,  of  parental  train' 
ny  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to 
help  the  child,  by  the  right  use  of  all  the 
powers  and  assistances  God  has  given  the 
parent,  to  acquire  those  good  habits  or 
vay«  which  he  will  keep  through  life,  and 
HOC  depart  from  when  he  is  old. 

Now  youth  has  been  termed  the  habit 
season.  It  is  then  that  the  young  twig 
takes  the  twist  which  the  old  bough  re- 
tains. **  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.** 
Every  one  knows  in  his  own  experience, 
and'  to  bis  joy  or  sorrow,  how  true  it  is 
that  youth,  as  well  as  *'  life,''  is  emphati- 
caUy 

■*  The  Muon  God  hath  given 

To  fljr  from  hell,  and  riae  to  Heaven.*^ 

I  shall  not  at  present  remind  my  read- 
ers of  those  conditions  which  require  to 
W  fulfilled,  in  order  that  habits  may  be 
L  fanned,  except  that  of  a  willing  mind, 
I  «  a  real  hearty  liking  on  the  part  of 
I  te  duld,  a  taking  to  that  good  which 
1  te  parent  wishes  should  grow  into  a 
I  kUL  Without  this  no  moral  habits 
K  OB  bs  formed.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
B  M^  perhaps,  by  outward  authority  or 
H  to^  tD  insure  the  doing  of  certain  acts 
^m  Ipli  and  again  by  the  outward  man, 
^^  Wfc  Mmr  shall  the  inner  man  be  thus 
^H  ■rii  to  Ibn  Iha  right^as  well  as  do  it. 


The  power  of  doing  a  thing,  and  the  love 
of  doing  it,  are  very  different.  The  art«, 
for  instance,  of  reading,  writing,  &c,  may 
be  taught  from  fear  or  compulsion,  and 
be  acquired  with  or  without  pleasure  by 
the  learner  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  will,  can 
be  retained  and  practised  in  after  years. 
But  all  this  will  not  insure  such  habits^  as 
would  necessarily  lead  the  child  ever  to 
put  pen  to  paper,  or  read  a  volume 
through.  The  reason  is  that  no  habit  of 
mind  can  ever  be  formed  by  a  rational 
being,  however  frequently  acts  are  re- 
peated, unless  these  are  voluntary.  The 
love  of  good  can  alone  displace  the  love  of 
evil.  This  leads  to  a  practical  conclu- 
sion, which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
Home  Education,  viz.,  that  the  happiness 
and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  child  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  formation  of  good  ha- 
bits. Without  this,  it  may  be  forced  up, 
but  never  trained  up,  in  the  way  in  which 
it  should  go. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  may 
here  hazard  an  opinion,  and  that  is,  the 
period  of  life  in  the  child  when  parents 
should  apply  themselves  with  earnestness 
to  this  work  of  training. 

Now,  without  presuming  to  decide  so 
delicate  a  point,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
say,  that  I  intend  my  few  hints  on  Home 
Education  to  apply  to  the  training  up  of 
the  young  after  infancy,  and  from  child- 
hood till  youth ;  or  from  about  their  fifth 
year  till  they  reach  twelve  or  fifteen. 
The  ten  years  after  early  childhood  I 
would  specially  characterize  as  the  habit 
season  of  life.  I  have  no  advice  whatever 
to  offer  parents  as  to  home  education 
during  infancy  beyond  this, — to  interfere 
with  their  children  as  little  as  possible. 

There  are  few  thin^^s  in  this  world 
more  wonderful  to  a  thoughtful  mind,  or 
more  delightful  to  a  benevolent  heart, 
than  the  joy  of  children.  One  of  our 
greatest  poets  says,  with  much  truth :— • 

•'  In  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home  ; ' 
IIea?en  lies  about  us  In  our  infancy.*'      ^ 

We  need  not  do  any  thing  to  make  the 
child  happy.  It  is  naturally  happy  in 
itself.  From  the  joy  which  God  sheds 
within  its  soul  like  sunlight,  joy  shines 
upon  everything  without,  and  is  reflected 
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from  all.  No  poet  ever  had  a  more 
brilliant  fancy,  uo  philosopher  busier 
thoaghts!  It  can  create  to  itself  an 
ocean  from  a  cup  of  water,  a  ship  from  a 
bit  of  straw,  and  summon  out  of  bits  of 
paper,  or  out  of  nothing,  men  and  women, 
kings  and  queens,  to  obey  its  commands 
and  contribute  to  its  amusements.  It  is 
planning,  contriving,  and  enjoying  all 
day  long.  With  all  this,  God  has  placed 
it  in  His  own  school  of  providence;  and 
in  ten  thousand  ways,  too  many  to  num- 
ber, and  too  deep  to  understand,  He  is 
educating  this  babe,  and  teaching  it  les- 
sons innumerable.  No  doubt,  a  very 
wise  and  judicious  parent  can,  from  its 
earliest  dawn,  help  to  mould  it  gently 
and  lovingly  into  many  good  habits,  such 
as  patience,  obedience,  kindness,  &c.  But 
this  requires  such  tact  and  fine  handling 
that  few  are  fit  for  it.  As  a  rule,  I  be- 
lieve more  harm  will  be  done  than  good 
by  attempting  to  apply  any  system  of 
pruning  and  training  to  so  tender  a  plant. 
If  you  mu5<  give  it  something,  confine 
your  generosity  to  wholesome  plain  food 
from  your  hand,  love  in  abundance  from 
your  heart,  with  as  much  light,  liberty, 
and  air  as  every  day  beneath  God's  sky 
can  afford ;  and  it  will  educate  itself 
better  than  you  can  do.  Let  these  con- 
ditions be  fulfilled  as  far  as  possible,  even 
in  one  of  our  vile  and  horrid  streets  and 
lanes,  and  the  cliild  will  thrive  better  in 
soul  and  body,  than  when  confined  hke  a 
hot- house  plant  in  a  splendid  mansion, 
pampered  with  luxuries,  or  teazed  and 
fretted  all  day  long  by  some  injudicious, 
▼ain,  or  sour-tempered  parent  or  teacher, 
who  insists  on  training  them  up  to  be- 
come wonderfull}'  clever  or  wonderfully 
well-behaved.  Watch,  control,  lead, 
mould  your  children  from  infancy  if  you 
will,  but,  oh  I  let  them  be  free  and  joy- ; 
ous !  *'  Check  not  a  child  in  his  merri- 
ment. Should  not  his  morning  be 
sunny  ?  *'  Let  them  skip  like  the  lambs 
on  the  hill- side,  and  sing  all  day  long 
like  the  larks  overhead  in  the  sky !  Let 
them  be  happy !  and  the  light  of  their 
morning  will  make  their  day  more  bright, 
and  leave  some  golden  touches  on  the 
clouds  that  may  gather  round  them  at 
•reniog! 


And  here  I  caimot  but  express  my 
sympathy  with  those  Christian  parents 
who  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  miser- 
able tenements  which  crowd  the  lanes 
and  closes  of  our  cities.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive,  in  a  civilized  or  Christian 
land,  worse  circumstances  for  the  right 
upbringing  of  the  young  than  those  in 
which  numbers  of  our  respectable  art!* 
zans  are  placed.  The  house  is  small  and 
confined,  because  property  is  valuable 
and  rents  are  exorbitant.  There  is  little 
light  and  little  air,  order  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, cleanliness  difficult,  taste  out  of  the 
question.  All  that  meets  the  eye  with- 
out is  still  more  uncongenial.  The  com- 
mon stair  is  coated  with  the  mud  of  the 
crowded  inhabitants  of  the  various  flats 
to  which  it  leads.  The  street  or  lane  is 
wet  or  dusty,  and  always  filthy.  The 
lark  in  the  cage  has  some  grass  beneath 
his  feet ;  but  the  children  have  none  for 
theirs.  The  air  is  loaded  with  smoke 
and  smells  of  every  description,  from 
what  is  contributed  by  the  kennel  below 
up  to  the  tall  chimney  which  vomits  its 
vapours  and  black  stream  above.  The 
blue  sky  is  seldom  seen  in  the  narrow 
interval  of  roofs  overhead  or  through  the 
canopy  of  smoke.  Is  this  a  home  in  which 
to  enjoy  life  and  rear  a  family  ?  Then 
again,  any  home  is,  in  most  cases, 
uncertain  to  the  city  workman.  No 
attachment  can  be  formed  to  its  walls, 
such  as  even  a  prisoner  forms,  aiter  years 
of  confinement,  to  his  cell ;  for  he  may 
have  to  quit  them  in  a  week.  No  attach- 
ment can  be  formed  to  its  neighbourhood 
or  its  neighbours,  for  these  are  ever 
changing.  The  workman  must  follow 
his  work,  and  if  that  fails  in  one  place  he 
must  seek  it  in  another.  And  thus,  as 
the  Arab,  who  has  to  move  his  tent  when 
the  pasture  is  consumed,  requires  to  have 
such  a  tent  as  is  easily  and  rapidly  moved ; 
so,  many  of  our  workmen  hire  their  house 
from  month  to  month ;  never  burthen 
themselves  but  with  the  scantiest  supply 
of  furniture;  and  wander  hither  and 
thither,  from  street  to  street,  from  city  to 
city,  having  no  feeling  of  rest  or  home 
anywhere,  and  strangers  everywhere. 
Schools,  churches,  neighbours,  employers, 
are  never  two  years  the  same.  Why  do  I 
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mention  Buch  things  here  ?    To  awaken 
sympathy  with    the   difficaltics    which 
many  of  oar  working  classes  have  to  con- 
tend against ;  to  make  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  them  see  what  an  important 
bearing  steady  work,  and  a  fixed  and 
comfortable  home,  have  upon  the  educa- 
tion and  character  of  our  population  ;  to 
turn  the  attention  of  every  reader  to  the 
consideration  of  whatever  feasible  plan 
is  proposed  for  combining  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  country  with 
the  social  advantages  of  the  town  to  tlie 
workman:  to  make  intelligent  artizans 
ctrefal  what  home  they  select,  in  which 
to  rear  their  precious  offspring  to  good 
and  to  happiness ;  to  implore  every  man 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  a  home  among  the  green  fields, 
and  the  sunny  skies,  and  clieerful  scenes 
of  our  beautiful  country,  to  beware  how 
be  lightly  gives  it  up  and  exchanges  it 
for  a  filthy  village,  or  a  den  in  some  dark 
corner  of  our  crowded  cities ;  and,  finally, 
to  remind  landlord?,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, that  God  baa  laid  few  more  solemn 
responsibilitiea   upon  a  man,  than   the 
power  of  assigning  a  home  for  the  up- 


bringing of  immortal  souls ;  and  that  such 
proprietors  must  have  a  care  how,  for 
mere  money  or  convenience,  a  spot  so 
sacred  is  emptied  of  its  old  inmates,  or 
how  they  are  treatetl  when  within  its 
walls.  If  ever  our  home  education  is  to 
be  improved  among  the  worst  classes  of 
the  community,  we  must  improve  the 
homes  in  which  it  is  to  be  afforded  ;  while 
all  classes  would  do  well  to  remember 
how  much,  in  every  case,  home  education 
depends  on  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  children,  which  again  are  so  much 
connected  with  a  well-aired,  clean,  and 
cheerfully  situated  home. 

"For  character  groweth  day  by  day,  and  all 

things  aid  it  in  unfoldinf?  ; 
And  the  bi'nt  unto  good  or  evil  may  be  given  in 

the  hours  of  infancy 
Scrati'b  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling,  or  wantonly 

twist  it  in  the  toil. 
Tbe  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for 

centuries  to  come  ; 
Even  8o  muy'st  thou  guide  the  mind  to  good,  or 

lead  it  to  the  marriiigs  of  evil. 
For  disposition  is  builded  up  by  tbe  fashioning  of 

first  imprt'ssions— 
Wherefore,  tho'  tbe  voice  of  instruction  waiteth 

for  the  ear  of  reason. 
Yet  with  his  mother's  milk   tbe  young  child 
drinkcth  Educatiun." 


ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FAMILY  HAPPINESS. 


''Br  HOLD,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !  It 
b  like  the  precious  ointment  that  ran 
down  unto  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard;  that  went  down  unto  the  skirts  of 
Us  garment.**  We  have  in  these  words 
high  authority  for  the  valu«  of  family 
kappiness.  May  they  not  aUo  imply 
lumatbing  of  its  rarity  ? 

That  Christianity   has   greatly    bct- 
oor    domestic    condition,   is    too 
ily  admitted  to  require  discussion. 
ladividaal  Christianity  of  each  mem- 
of  a  family  roust  go  farther  still,  to 
tbe  happiness  of  the  whole ;  but 
it  does  not  always,  nor  perfectly 
it,  experience  compels  us  to  allow, 
a  nd  fact,  but  none  the  less  a  fact, 
TCSgioiis  people  do  not  always  ^et 
together  Yerj  smoothly.    The  truth 


is,  while  there  can  be  no  solid  happiness, 
no  sincere  confidence,  without  a  firm  basis 
of  good  principle  and  good  intentions,  it 
is  very  possible  for  people  with  tbe  very 
best  intentions  to  make  each  other  very 
uncomfortable ;  and  the  well-being  of 
our  social  existence  depends  less  on  the 
principles,  than  on  the  habits  of  our 
friends.  We  often  offend  others  rather 
by  our  foibles  than  by  our  faults.  This 
may  apply  also  to  affection.  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea,  that  if  we  really  love  each 
other,  all  must  go  well.  Now,  we  do  not 
seek  to  draw  affection  from  her  corner- 
seat  by  tbe  hearth.  Wiiere  love  is  not, 
happiness  must  be  wanting.  We  may 
find  there  all  the  polished  refinement  of 
high  breeding — all  the  courteous  ameni- 
ties of  social  intercourse ;  but  no  true 
happiness.      Still,  love  ia  not  enouglu 
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Many  families,  whose  members  lo?e  each 
other  very  tenderly,  seldom  get  through 
the  day  without  a  quarrel.  We  must 
have  yet  other,  if  humbler,  ingredients  in 
the  cup  of  family  happiness. 

Oood  temper  is  one  of  the  first.  What 
endless  troubles  spring  from  temper ! 
The  jealous  temper,  the  selfish  temper, 
the  unreasonable,  peevish,  sullen,  or  self- 
sufficient  temper — how  many  heads  this 
hydra  has — we  had  almost  said,  that  a 
bad  temper  causes  more  unhappiness 
than  a  bad  heart.  And  what  a  blessing 
even  one  good  temper  is  in  a  house  I 
One  who  U  always  ready  to  do  what  she 
is  asked  or  bidden,  aX  the  time  and  in  the 
way  required  ;  one  whose  dignity  is  not 
always  prepared  to  resent  neglect  to 
claims  of  its  own  imagining ;  one  whom 
you  can  tell  of  your  pleasures  without  the 
fear  of  jealous  detraction,  or  of  your 
weaknesses,  without  the  dread  of  being 
afterwards  taunted  with  them  ;  one  who 
always  leaves  you  hopeful  and  cheery. 
When  we  see  how  much  sunshine  is 
brought  into  a  house  by  one  such  bright 
unselfish  temper,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  happiness  there  would 
be  in  families  if  all  took  heed  to  their 
tempers. 

As  it  in  not  so,  we  would  recommend 
mutucU  forbearance.  If  there  were  less 
vapouring  after  sympathy  for  ourselves, 
and  more  endeavour  to  sympathize  with 
others,  we  should  be  happier.  If  their 
habits  and  tastes  are  not  to  our  liking, 
we  may  conclude  that  ours  do  not  ex- 
actly suit  their  liking.  Let  us  make  the 
best  of  the  matter  as  it  stands.  Above 
all,  let  us  leave  each  other's  opinions 
alone.  We  shall  never  make  every  one 
think  in  all  things  as  we  do;  and  the  fine 
edge  of  happiness,  perhaps  even  of  affec- 
tion, may  be  destroyed  in  constant  dis- 
cussions which  at  least  look  like  disputes. 

We  would  say,  in  passing,  that  courteay 
is  too  little  regarded  in  the  home  circle. 
Loving  a  friend  "better  than  any  one  in 
the  world,"  is  no  good  reason  for  speak- 
ing very  impertinent  truths  to  him,  or 
taking  very  impertinent  liberties  with 
bim. 

Good  sense,  discretion,  tact,  is  the  best 
name  for  that  of  which  we  would  speak 


next — that  quality  by  which  we  know 
exactly  what  it  is  best  to  say  and  do  at 
the  present  moment, — the  genius  of  ever j- 
day  life.  Not  that  we  would  exclude  any 
form  of  talent.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
think  clever  people  must  be  disagreeable, 
or  who  would  confine  happiness  within 
the  bounds  of  prosy  mediocrity.  Far 
from  it ;  so  that  affection  fills,  good  sense 
mixes,  good  temper  sweetens,  and  reli- 
gion blesses  the  cup,  we  rejoice  to  see 
it  coloured  by  imagination,  and  sparkling 
with  wit.  The  more  intelligence,  learn- 
ing, and  accomplishments,  the  better,  if 
these  contribute,  in  the  first  place,  to  tb  e 
sum  of  family  enjoyment. 

We  would  mention  one  thing  more— 
order.  If  a  family  would  be  happy,  every 
member  must  have  a  distinct  place,  and 
must  keep  it. .  There  must  be  no  jostling 
aside,  no  disregard  of  due  authority,  andf 
above  all,  the  egotistical  vanity  must  be 
suppressed  which  is  so  subversive  of  all 
order  and  happiness  by  exaggerating  the 
claims  of  self  and  overlooking  those  of 
others.  Punctuality  oomes  under  this 
head.  It  sounds  a  trifle,  but  when  one- 
half  of  a  family  always  make  the  other 
half  wait  for  everything — when  the 
younger  members  lounge  down  to  break- 
fast after  prayers,  or  drop  in  to  dinner 
when  the  grace  is  said — even  should  thia 
habit  not  be  the  source  of  perpetual  re- 
monstrance, on  the  one  hand,  and  disobe- 
dience, not  to  say  impertinence,  on  the 
other,  it  must  greatly  tend  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  order,  which  is  one  element 
of  unity  and  happiness. 

Let  us  not  leave  the  subject  with  a 
sigh  of  despondency,  with  a  becret  feeling, 
that  there  is  no  family  happiness.  Thanic 
God  !  it  is  not  so.  We  liave  many 
bright  glimpses  of  it  here,  though  here  wo 
enjoy  it  not  in  perfection.  And  let  oa 
bear  in  mind,  that  our  family  relationnbipa 
are  only  hallowed  and  happy  in  so  far  aa 
they  shadow  forth,  however  faintly,  the 
relationships  and  joys  of  a  higher  sta>e; 
and  that  we  shall  then  know  what  family 
happiness  really  is,  when,  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  love  and  peace,  as  co>heira 
with  our  Elder  Brother,  we  take  cor 
place  in  the  glorified  family  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  C.  M. 
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THE  FIRST  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 


It  is  both  a  profitable  and  interesting 
•tttdjr  to  trace  the  deyelopment  of  the 
life  of  the  Charch  from  age  to  age* 
While  the  Word  ever  remains  the  sarae^ 
while  diTine  tmth  is  absolutely  immut* 
able,  the  life  implanted  by  divine  reyela- 
tioQ  is  a  progressive  one.  The  same 
truth  may  present  itself  to  us  in  differ- 
ent aspects,  or  we  may  discover  phases 
that  are  new  to  us  ;  bat  it  still  retains 
its  permanence,  and  the  apparent  de- 
velopment is  only  in  reference  to  our 
mode  of  viewing  it.  The  prism  refracts 
light  into  its  component  colours,  but  it  is 
stiU  the  same  light,  though  seen  under 
diflSerent  hues;  the  prism  can  create  no 
■ew  property  of  light,  it  only  exhibits 
tiwee  that  have  been  hitherto  latent. 
The  human  mind,  when  applied  to  divine 
truth,  in  like  manner,  may  elicit  new 
bearings  and  new  shades  of  meaning,  but 
the  material  of  divine  truth  suffers  no 
change  by  the  process.  The  chemist,  by 
arefined  analysis,  discovers  wondrous  pro- 
penies  in  bodies  with  which  we  were  long 
fiuDiliar,  but  no  new  property  is  imparted 
to  these  bodies  by  the  discovery;  they  all 
along  possessed  them,  though  hid  from 
oor  view.  By  critical  analysis  we  may, 
10  like  manner,  elicit  new  meanings,  and 
disGOver  new  bearings  of  doctrines  in 
dealings  with  sacred  text;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  divine  truth,  as  revealed,  wascom- 
|lete  from  the  beginning,  and  the  pro- 
has  not  been  in  any  self-developing 
of  the  divine  Word,  but  in  the  ad- 
of  our  own  intellect 
While  it  is  all- important  to  recognize 
dto  flsed  and  stable  character  of  divine 
Mtdation,  it  is  equally  important  that 
«•  AonU  look  for  a  growth  in  the  life  of 
dto  Cftuch.  We  have  an  illustration  of 
Ab  tai  the  case  of  missions.  It  does  ap- 
•Uaoge  that  the  conscience  of  the 
and  even  of  the  Protestant 
ClHdbhdurold  remain  so  long  una  wakened 
mU  of  the  heathen.  How  could 
nqnd  page  be  read  without  finding 
iMf  of  missions  dearly  inculcated  ? 
te  great  command,  **  Go  ye 


I  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
,  to  every  creature,"  be  so  long  unheeded, 
I  even  by  a  Church  fully  awakened  to  the 
,'  grand  vital  points  of  Christianity?    To 
I  this  we  can  only  answer,  that  there  is  a 
I  progress  in  the  spiritual  life  of  a  Church, 
I  as  well  as  in  the  individual  Christian. 
;  How  is  it  with   the  individual?    Is  it 
I  not  the  case  that  he  may  be  long  intellect- 
!  ually  acquainted  with  some  truth  which 
has  never  touched  the  active  springs  of 
his  being,  but  suddenly  the  value  of  the 
troth  flashes  upon  him  with  the  clear- 
ness of  intuition  and  the  force  of  a  divine 
command?      In    reading    our   favourite 
authors,   we  often  glide    over  passages 
which  do  not  arrest  our  thoughts  for  a 
moment ;  but  these  very  thoughts,  when 
we  take  up  the  book  at    some  future 
period,  may  startle  and  arrest  us  by  the 
bright  glimpses  of  truth  they  flash  into 
our  inner  being.    This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  progress  in  our  own  being 
— the  objective  truth  not  being  received 
into  the  depths  of  our  soul  till  there  is  an 
inward  preparation  for  it.    The  Word  is 
the  good  seed  to  be  sown  in  the  soil  of 
our  heart ;  but  seeds  will  not  grow  lux- 
uriantly except  in  soil  adapted  to  them. 
Seeds  that  will  now  fall  in  the  soil  only 
to  wither  a:id  die,  will,  when  tlie  ground 
is  suitably  prepared,  spring  up  with  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth.    It  was  thus  with 
the  Church;    the   missionary  duty  was 
not  felt  till  about  the  close  of  last  century, 
when  the  mandate  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  came,  as  a  new  revela- 
tion fh>m    Heaven,  on   the  awakening 
Church. 

As  bearing  out  the  spiritual  unity  of  a 
Church,  and  the  growth  of  its  spiritual 
sensibilities,  just  as  in  the  individual 
Christian,  we  may  point  to  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  various  Christian  Churches 
at  the  present  day.  We  shall  find  that 
each  Church  has  its  own  type  of  piety, 
though  there  are  the  common  features 
of  Christianity  underlying  them  all. 
The  piety  of  the  Church  of  England 
differs,  in  some  respects,  from  tliat  of  the 
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Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  piety  of  the 
Methodists  from  both  ;  and  this  is  a  proof 
of  itself  tliat  Churches,  as  to  spiritual  life, 
have  their  individuality  as  well  as  the 
individual  Christian. 

But  not  only  is  the  life  of  the  Church 
susceptible  of  development,  the  same 
holds  in  regard  to  Church  organization 
and  machinery.  We  find  in  tracing  the 
chain  of  animal  life,  from  the  lowest 
forms  to  the  highest,  that  for  every  addi- 
tion of  new  instinct  or  capacity,  there 
is  a  corresponding  development  in  the 
animal  organization.  The  higher  the  in- 
telligence, the  more  refined  is  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  that  intelligence  may 
be  exhibited.  In  like  manner,  every 
development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church  necessitates  a  like  development 
in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  througli 
which  the  life  may  be  manifested.  A 
Church  may  remain  true  to  its  type,  and 
yet  be  susceptible  of  this  development. 
Indeed,  we  would  regard  it  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  a  Church  being  constructed  after  a 
scriptural  model,  that  it  is  susceptible  of 
this  adaptation  to  the  growing  life  of  the 
Church. 

The  Sabbath  school  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  development  of  tlie  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  just  as  much  as 
the  missionary  spirit  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  development  of  the  life  of  the  Church ; 
and  they  may  both  be  traced  very  much 
to  the  same  period  and  the  same  source. 
The  larger  our  experience  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Sabbath  school  becomes,  the  more 
are  we  convinced  that  it  is  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  to  our 
Church  organization,  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  or  not,  as  the  humour  suits, 
but  that  it  must  henceforth  be  regarded 
as  an  essential  element  of  that  organiza- 
tion ;  and  we  liope  to  see  the  day  when 
a  minister  would  as  soon  think  of  giving 
up  preaching,  as  giving  up  his  Sabbath 
school. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections 
by  accidentally  meeting  with  a  catechism 
by  the  "Rev,  David  Morison,  who  was 
minister  of  Norham  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  It  was  put  into  our  hands 
by  a  descendant,  who  fondly  cheriihed  it 
iis  a  memorial  of  one  highly  honoured  of 


God  in  his  day.  The  interest  attached 
to  tliis  catechism  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  it  was  compiled  for  the  use  of  a  Sab- 
bath school,  many  years  before  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  origin  of  Sabbath 
schools.  It  was  in  the  year  1 757  that  he 
commenced  his  school,  that  is,  twenty-four 
years  before  Mr.  Raikes  commenced  his 
in  Gloucester.  Mr.  Morison  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Kinross,  and  studied 
divinity  under  Mr.  Moncrieffe,  minister  of 
Abernethy,  one  of  the  four  ministers  who 
first  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land.  He  was,  shortly  after  license,  called 
to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Norham. 
He  continued  there  till  the  end  of  his 
days ;  and  after  a  long  and  zealous  min- 
istry of  sixty-eight  years,  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  with  the  words  upon  his  lips : 
"Lord,  deal  bountifully  with  thy  servant!" 
We  do  not,  in  signalizing  the  services 
of  Mr.  Morison,  mean  to  dispute  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Raikes  as  the  founder  of 
Sabbath  schools.  Our  only  object  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  early  history  of 
an  institution  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  tell,  more 
powerfully  than  it  has  yet  done,  on  tlie 
life  of  the  Church  of  God.  Raikes  is  the 
founder,  inasmuch  as  the  subsequent  ex- 
tension of  the  institution  can  be  traced 
to  his  early  effurts.  The  present  move- 
ment can  be  proved  to  be  direct  sequence 
from  the  impulse  communicated  by  him. 
He  was  favourably  circumstanced  for 
continuing  the  movement  which  he  com- 
menced, and  preventing  it  from  dying 
out,  as  a  meteor  fiash  in  the  heavens. 
He  was  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  shewed  how  a 
sanctified  press  may  prove  the  most 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Church  of  God. 
He  was  soon  brought  in  contact  with 
that  noble  band  of  philanthropists,  to 
whom  the  missionary  movement  niay  al- 
so be  traced,  I  mean  the  philanthropists 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Clapliam 
sect,  and  of  which  the  more  active  mem- 
bers were  Wilberforce  and  Thornton. 
They  saw  how  admirably  adapted  the 
Sabbath  school  was  to  the  growing  life 
of  the  Church  and  the  wants  of  the  times. 
They  lent  a  helping  hand,  and  soon  the 
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Sabbath  school  was  established  in  all 
parts  of  Britaini    There  is  no  difficulty, 
then,  in  tracing  the  present  extension 
of  Sabbath  schools  to  Bailees'  school  at 
Glovcester,  and  to  him,  then,  belongs 
the  honour  of  founder.    Hook  enunci- 
ated the  principle  of  gfravitation  with 
almost  as  much   precision   as   Newton 
himself;    but  to   Newton   belongs  the 
honour  of  establishing   the    great  law 
of  the  nniTerse,  as  he  made  this  law 
the   foundation   of   a    system   capable 
of  indefinite  application  to  all  the  new 
phenomena  emerging  in  the  history  of 
astronomy.    Hook's  idea  was  a  solitary 
phenomenon,  which  did  not  germinate 
into  a  mighty  system;  and  he  therefore 
missed  the  honour  that  was  reserved  for 
Newton.    But  who  can  read  the  history 
of  science  without  pausing  at  the  name 
of  Hook ;  and  while  we  see  him  yerging 
on  the  brink  of  a  mighty  discovery,  and 
£kI  as  if  another  step  would  put  the  clue 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  into  his 
hand,  are  we  not  struck  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  no  ordinary  man,  and 
that,  after  all,  though  unconsciously,  he 
forwarded  the  discovery  of  the  great  law 
which  Newton  had  the  honour  of  demon- 
itrating  ?  It  is  seldom  or  never  that  the 
discovery  of  any  great  law  in  the  natural ' 
world,  or  any  great  revolution  in  the 
moral  world,  is  a  sudden  or  accidental 
thing;  no  doubt  there  may  he  circum- 
atanoes   to    precipitate   the  movement; 
bot,  after  all,  there  was  a  previous  and 
preparatory    movement.      The    popular 
■liad  feels  gratified  in  tracing  great  dis- 
ooTeriea  in  the  natural,  and  great  move- 
U  in  the  moral  world,  to  accident, 
the  story  of  New  ton's  apple,  and  the 
[er-bolt  of  Luther.    It  is  imagined, 
the  honour  is  greater  if  they  stood 
like  Melchizedek,  without  father  or 
',  with  no  acknowledged  descent 
prerious  times.     But  these  lights 
the  world  never  appear  without  a 
sunouncing  their  advent.    It  may 
s  be  longer,  like  the  long  twl- 
of  the  artic  regions,  and  sometimes 
V  like  the  twilight  of  the  tropics ; 
ia  always  a  preparatory  period. 
is  part  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
Ml  wwahine.  And  those  names  ought 


to  be  held  in  veneration,  that  were  hon- 
oured by  God  in  ushering  in  a  better 
day,  though  they  should  be  afterwards 
obscured  by  others  of  greater  lustre. 
John  the  Baptist  felt  it  to  be  an  honour 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  Ctirist,  though 
his  own  light  was  destined  to  decrease 
as  that  of  his  Master  increased.  There 
were  reformers  before  the  Reformation, 
but  their  light  waned  before  that  of 
Luther,  and  their  names  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  Yet  it  is  with  no  com- 
mon interest  and  yeneration  that  we 
read  of  these  holy  men,  who,  amidst 
darkness  and  persecution,  raised  the 
torch  of  truth,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
him  who  was  destined  by  God  to  effect 
a  revolution,  only  equalled  in  its  results 
by  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity 
itself. 

Though  we  do  not  attempt  to  place 
Mr.  Morison  on  the  same  level  with  Mr. 
Raikes,  yet  it  is  right  that  his  name 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  spared 
to  see  the  wide-spread  of  an  institution 
which  he  was  the  first  to  commence;  he 
died  in  1824,  being  then  ninety-six  years 
of  age.  He  realized  in  his  life  what  he 
prayed  for  in  his  death;  the  Lord  had, 
indeed,  dealt  bountifully  with  him  —he 
died  full  of  years,  but  full  of  thankful- 
ness too,  for  seeing  the  work  he  had  been 
honoured  to  begin,  so  rapidly  carried  out. 
The  catechism  by  Mr.  Morison,  to  which 
we  haye  alluded,  is  admirably  simple,  and 
to  the  point — shewing  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
young. 

It  is  often  difficult. to  estimate,  by  any 
tangible  results,  the  amount  of  good  done 
by  any  special  machinery  for  the  religious 
improyement  of  the  people.  The  special 
influence  is  masked  by  so  many  other 
causes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
is  due  to  this  particular  one.  We  are, 
however,  bound  to  labour  on,  believing 
that  good  is  done,  if  we  use  the  means 
sanctioned  by  God,  though  we  cannot 
point  to  any  special  results.  We  must 
cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  believing 
that  it  will  return  to  u»,  though  after 
many  days.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  good 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  means  em- 
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ployed;  and  it  woald  be  gntifjlDg  to 
know  what  effect  has  been  prodaced  in 
any  ipecial  locality  by  the  operation  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  No  doubt,  many  in- 
diTidual  cases  can  be  quoted  where 
Sabbath  school  teaching  has  been  the 
means  of  couTersion;  and  even  such 
cases  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  continue  the  good  work. 
Still,  the  value  of  the  Sabbath  school  as 
a  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
will  be  tested  chiefly  by  its  power  in 
moulding  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  as  a  body.  We  are  not  acquainted 


and  the  cause  of  difference  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  its  vital  importance  as  a  part 
of  our  Church  machinery.  Though  it  ia 
gratifying  to  record  such  distinctly 
marked  cases,  the  conscientious  labourer 
in  the  Lord*s  vineyard  will  exact  no  such 
evidence  as  a  condition  of  his  labours. 
In  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  his 
labours,  he  must  be  content  with  unseen 
influence  and  unseen  (Vuit.  But,  though 
unseen,  may  we  not  presume  that  it  it 


with  the  religious  condition  of  Norham  [  great  if  he  has  really  done  God's  work 

honestly  and  faithfully  ?  How  dishearten- 
ing would  it  be  to  a  minister  if  he  could 
only  count  upon,  as  the  fVuit  of  hit 
labour,  distinct  and  obvious  cases  of 
conversion !  Well  might  the  heart  of  the 
zealous  labourer  sink  within  him  if  he 
was  to  take  courage  only  from  the  visible. 
But  he  has  the  higher  source  of  comfort, 
that  many  may  rise  up  at  the  great  day 
of  account  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  turning  them 
from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

B.B. 


or  Gloucester,  and  cannot  say  whether 
they  bear  any  marks   of  their   being 
honoured  as  the  first  seats  of  the  Sabbath 
school.    We  are,  however,  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  religious  condition  of 
a  parish  which  was  among  the  very  first 
in  Scotland  to  benefit  by  the  Sabbath 
school.    A  member  of  the  chief  family 
of  the  Clapham  sect  had  settled  there, 
and  having  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  going  on  in  England,  lost  no 
time  in  organizing  schools  in  the  parish, 
and   personally    sharing    in   the   work. 
The  scheme  at  once  took  with  the  people  ; 
and  its  influence  in  this  case  was  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Sabbath 
school  served  as  a   link    between   the 
highest  rank  and  the  humblest  condition 
in  life.    But  the  point  to  which  we  would 
advert  is  the   circumstance,    that    the 
blessing  of  this  early  enjoyment  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Sabbath  school  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  at  the  present  day.    We 
do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  individual 
cases  of  parishioners,  who  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  efforts  made  for  their 
good,  and  can  trace  serious  impressions  to 
this  instrumentality,  as  to  the  general  ef- 
fect upon  the  parish,  and  more  especially 
the  village,  whose  population  has  been 
remarkably  flxed,    and    therefore   well 
adapted  for  testing  the  influence  of  the 
Sabbath  school.     This  village  is  noted, 
among  the  other  manufacturing  villages 
in  the  locality,  for  the  orderly  habits  of 
the  people,  their  respect  for  divine  or- 
dinances, and  all  the  usual  tests  of  a  sound 
religious   condition.      The   grounds   of 
comparison  are  in  this  case  so  obvious,  I 


"  Besides  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  God 
has  provided  three  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  His  intelligent  creatures.  The 
book  of  Creadon,  which  is  interpreted  by 
natural  science ;  the  book  of  Providencet 
which  history  unfolds  to  us;  and  the 
book  of  the  Human  Heart,  in  which  all 
that  is  real  in  biography  and  poetry  forms 
a  chapter." — PaMiage»  in  the  Life  of  a 
Daughter  at  Home. 


HYMN. 

"  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will;  for  thou  art  mj 
God.**- P* ALU  cxriii.  10. 

Olf  e  me,  O  God !  an  earnest  heart 

Anxione  to  do  thy  will ; 
Contented  with  whatever  part 
lnUfe*asminetoflll 

Fearful  of  wealth,  and  worldly  pride ; 

Glad,  if  a  low  degree. 
With  even  torrow  by  my  tide. 

Helps  me  to  walk  with  thee. 

CantiouM  of  all  the  gauds  and  glows 

By  eartkljf  sunshine  given ; 
Chooeing  the  oloudiest  paths  below 

Bo  thej  lead  up  to  haaTen. 

MonmU't  ParUk  iivsingt. 
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JERUSALEM  REVISITED." 


Thbrb   are,    we  presume,    few  of  oar 
raftders  who  are  not  acquainted  with  one 
or  other  uf  the  beautiful  volumes  in  which 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  endeavoured  to  illus- 
tiAte  those  spots  which  are  memorable 
■8  the  scenes  of  Scriptural  events.    His 
WaiAs  about  Jerusaltm^  his  Forty  Days  in 
Ikt  Ihtert,  his  Nile  Boat,  and  his  Foot- 
aUpM  of  our  Lord  and  Hia  Apostles,  have 
each,  in  their  turn,  served  to  give  to  stay- 
at-home  travellers  striking  and  accurate 
views  of  these  memorable  places  to  which, 
day  after  day,  the  hearts  of  so  many  in 
Christendom    are   turned  with  earnest 
longing.    For  our  own  part,  we  frankly 
oonfesa,    that   the    engravings   of    Mr. 
Bartlett  have  snoceeded  in  conveying  to 
at  by  far  the  clearest  ideas  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  form  of  the  various  scenes 
depicted  by  him.    In  this  respect,  even 
the  magnificent  drawings  of  Mr.  Roberts 
—however  superior  in  artistic  eflTect — 
must  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  Mr. 
Bartlett 

The  volume  before  us,— the  last,  alas ! 
that  we  are  to  receive  from  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  its  accomplished  author,  who 
died  somewhat  suddenly  last  autumn  on 
board  a  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean, — 
if  well  entitled  to  rank  with  its  predeces- 
tora.  Taken  along  with  his  Walks  about 
JtruioUm,  the  two  give  by  far  the  best 
and  clearest  description  we  possess  of 
the  Holy  City. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  at  this 
Une^  to  endeavour  to  give  our  readers 
any  account  of  the  outward  appearance 
•f  Jerusalem,  or  to  enter  into  controversy 
lagarding  the  numerous  disputed  sites 
vlihin  and  around  it;  our  object  is,  to 
tnidi  our  pages  with  the  latest  informa- 
4da  legarding  the  actual  condition  of  its 

WiaWtsnts,  and  the  progress  now  being 

■ida  by  civilization  and  Christianity. 

Qa  these  points,  Mr.  Bartlett's   work 


RtvUUed,    By  W.  H.  Bartlett, 
«(  watt  about  J«rMM(em,  ivith  Ulustnu 
r.:  lArthoT  HfcU,:  Virtue,  and  Co. 


gives  important  and  interesting  informa* 
tion,  containing,  as  it  does,  not  merely 
the  result  of  his  own  acute  and  unpre- 
judiced inquiries,  but  also  a  lengthened 
contribution  by  Mrs.  Finn,  the  accom- 
plished lady  of  our  consul  there,  whose 
long  residence  in  Jerusalem  has  rendered 
her  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  full  and  ac- 
curate details  of  everything  connected 
with  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  march  of  events  there. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  Church  was  first 
directed  to  Jerusalem  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  establishing  a  mission  to  the  Jews. 
The  London  Society  for  Promotiiig 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which  was 
founded  in  1809,  sent  its  first  mission  of 
inquiry  thither  in  1820 ;  and  in  1824  it 
sent  Dr.  Dutton  to  reside  there  as  a 
medical  missionary.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicolayson  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  the  mission,  but  it  was  not 
till  some  years  later  that  the  work  of  the 
mission  could  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
Proposals  were  ere  long  circulated  for 
building  a  church ;  but  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  connected  with  the  purchase 
of  a  proper  site,  it  was  not  till  18S8  that 
its  erection  was  commenced.  In  addition 
to  political  difficulties,  however,  physical 
obstacles  of  no  ordinary  character  had  to 
be  overcome.  Mr.  Johns,  the  architect 
employed,  at  first  attempted  to  rest  the 
building  upon  a  concrete  foundation. 

"  *  I  was,  however,'  he  says,  *  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  impossibility  of  form- 
ing a  foundation  which  could  be  depended 
upon  of  this  material,  from  the  honeycomb 
nature  of  the  debris  accumulated  on  the  rock 
of  this  portion  of  Mount  Zion,  from  the 
numberless  sieges  and  earthquakes  Jeru- 
salem has  been  subjected  to,  from  the 
time  when  David  wrested  his  stronghold 
from  the  Jebusites  till  the  wars  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  its  late  possessor.  Such  un- 
certainty of  soil  and  rubbish  existed,  that 
you  could  not  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
what  the  next  blow  of  the  pickaxe  would 
alight  upon.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee 
whether  it  would  be  a  portion  of  a  ruined 
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ehariAer,  loone  rubbishy  some  part  of  a 
dt»troyed  archy  perhaps  in  an  inverted 
position — a  portion  of  a  broken  floor— or^ 
as  in  some  cases,  a  small  portion  of  toler- 
ably solid  masonry,  and,  if  so,  this  would 
probably  rest  upon  loose  rubbish.  There 
was  not,  in  fact,  in  any  of  the  six  large 
shafts  sunk  to  the  rock,  one  foot  of  any- 
thing that  could  be  depended  on  until  we 
reached  the  maiden  earth,  and  this  only 
remained  undisturbed  in  two  very  small 
portions,  where  it  formed  only  thin  strata 
upon  the  rock — a//,  a//,  is  unsubstantial 
deposit  of  the  razing  siege  or  the  destroying 
earthquake.  Finding  such  an  unsolid 
lubstratum,  I  determined  at  once  to 
proceed  down  to  the  rock,  and  thus 
obtain  a  foundation  against  which  the 
rain  might  descend,  and  the  storm  beat 
without  fear  of  its  being  moved.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  shaft  at  the  south-east 
angle  was  commenced  and  carried  down 
to  the  solid  rock,  and  on  the  28  th  Janu- 
ary 1842,  the  first  stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Alexander,  on  the  rock  of  Mount 
Zion,  at  the  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  from 
the  surface.  The  other  shafts  were  also 
sunk,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  no 
less  than  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  sur- 
face !• " 

Truly  was  it  foretold  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  *'  laid  on  heaps,"  and  that  **  the 
stones  of  the  sanctuary  would  be  poured 
out  on  every  street  I" 

The  operations  of  the  society,  and  the 
erection  of  the  church,  led  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  an  English  bishopric 
at  Jerusalem.  The  history  of  this  insti- 
tution is  somewhat  singular.  It  origin- 
ated with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  is  con- 
tained in  an  instruction  given  to  Hansen, 
his  ambassador  at  London. 


**  The  envoy  was  instructed  to  inquire, 
*  In  how  far  the  English  National  Church, 
already  in  possession  of  a  parsonage 
on  the  Mount  Zion,  and  having  com- 
menced there  the  building  of  a  church, 
would  be  inclined  to  accord  to  the  Evan- 
gelical National  Church  of  Prussia  a 
sisterly  position  in  the  Holy  Land.' 
This  proposal  was  warmly  received  by 
tlie  S^retary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  the  negotiation 
was  speedily  effected.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  English  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  nominated  alternately  by  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Prussia,  the 
Archbishop  having  the  absolute  right  of 
veto^  with  respect  to  those  nomiDated  by 


the  Prussian  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  was  to  extend  over  English 
clergy  and  congregations, — and  any  who 
might  join  his  church — in  Palestine, 
Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia. 
His  chief  missionary  care  was  to  be 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
to  their  protection,  and  to  their  useful 
employment.  He  was  to  establish  and 
maintain,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  relations 
of  Christian  charity  with  other  churches 
represented  at  Jerusalem,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  ; 
taking  special  care  to  convince  them  **  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  wish  to 
disturb,  or  divide,  or  interfere  with  them ; 
but  that  she  is  ready,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  to  render  them  such 
offices  of  friendship  as  they  may  be 
willing  to  receive."  To  this  it  was  added, 
that  German  congregations  were  to  be 
under  the  care  of  German  clergymea 
ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  under  hit 
jurisdiction." 

To  provide  an  endowment,  the  King  of 
Prussia  subscribed  £15,000,  the  interest 
of  this,  and  of  other  subscriptions,  to  be 
paid  to  the  bishop  until  the  capital  sam 
can  be  advantageously  converted  into  land 
situated  in  Palestine,  llie  first  bishop 
was  Dr.  Alexander,  a  converted  Jew, 
who,  dying  in  1845,  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Gobat,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Abys- 
sinia. In  September  1853,  when  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  in  Jerusalem,  the  census  of 
the  congregation  was  as  follows : — 

AduUs.  Children. 
English,    .  .  34  18 

Jewish  Proselytes,  32  27 

Jewish  Catechumens,       19  7 

Arab  Communicants,       20  22 

Prussian  Congregation,    21  2 


Total, 


126 


76 


The  minister  of  the  church  is  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Nicolayson,  so  long  missionary  there. 
The  services  are  as  follows : — The  Angli- 
can service  at  10  a.m.  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  on  the  principal  festivals ; 
the  same  in  Grerman  every  second  Sun- 
day, at  three  p.m.;  and  the  same  in 
Hebrew  every  morning,  at  six  in  summer, 
and  seven  in  winter,  besides  the  com- 
munion service  in  Arabic  every  Sacra- 
ment Sunday  early, 

**  Whatever  may  be  thought,"  says  Mr. 
Bartlett,  "  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
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of  this  minion,  one  thing  is  certain,  it 
hai  nndeninbly  promoted  the  cause  of 
£aropean    civilization     in     Jerusalem. 
Wherever  the  English  establish  them- 
•elyea,  they  never  fail  to  introduce  a 
hii^her  standard  of  comfort,  improved 
aanitary  regulations,  to  give  a  stimulus 
to  industry  and  agriculture.    The  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  find  tlieir  account  in 
this  new  state  of  things,  and  are  increas- 
^K'T  aensible  that  their  Interests  are 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  Franks. 
They  get  not  only  a  better  market,  but 
better  prices  also.    But  this  increase  of 
animal  comforts  is  the  lowest  result  that 
baa  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Eng- 
lish.   A  feeling  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
other  sects  has  led  them  to  emulate  the 
educational  measures  of  the  mission,  and 
a  general  activity  has  succeeded  to  the 
stagnant  torpor  of  ignorance  and  sloth, 
that  hss  so  long  settled  over  the  Eastern 
churches.    The  society  of  the  place  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved.    The  con- 
sulates of  the  principal  foreign  powers 
are  no  longer  filled  up  by  Syrians,  but 
by   educated    and    often    distinguished 
natives  of  the  different  countries  repre- 
sented, who  form  an  intellectual    and 
refined  circle ;  so  that  in  winter,  when 
the  city  is  visited  by  numerous  travellers, 
as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  invitations  have 
been  issued  for  an  evening  party  at  the 
consulate.    The  Franks  in  the  city  are 
DOW  every  way  in  the  ascendant ;  their 
annibers  and  influence  are  continually 
on  the  increase,  while  in  both  respects 
the  Turks  are  as  steadily  losing  ground. 
It  should   be  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with    tlie    increasing    influence    of  the 
Christians,  that  the  government  of  Jeru- 
salem has  been  changed  frum  that  of  a 
simple    Arab  Mutsellim  to  a  Turkish 
Faiihalic,  expressly  to  protect  more  effi- 
caciously the  various  Christian  interests 
of  Turkish  subjects." 

Boch  are  some  of  the  indirect  results 
from  the  establishment  of  the 
in  Jerusalem.    These,  however, 
so  tally  and  clearly  traced  by  Mrs. 
that  we  feel  we  cannot  do  better 
quote  so  much  of  her  communica- 
as  we  can  find  room  for. 
After   giving   some   account   of  the 
classes  of  travellers  who  visit 
,  she  says : — 


the  more  intelligent  of  the 
travellers  who  visit  Jerusalem 
iObft  ■Msoo  of  Easter,  are  so  occupied 
Wlilhi  OBRmooies  to  be  seen  or  joined 
%MAlhilninied  visits  to  Bethlehem, 


Jordan,  &c.,  that  they  must  leave  Pa- 
lestine utterly  ignorant  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  manners,  and  feelings  in 
the  Holy  City.  Some  who  attend  the 
services  in  Christ  Church  on  Mount 
Zion,  are  surprised  to  find  a  numerous 
congregation,  with  their  bishop,  priests, 
and  deacons  offering  the  well-known 
prayers  and  praises  of  the  Church  of 
England  Liturgy,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  propriety  and  order 
so  dearly  prized  at  home.  But  what 
this  congregation  is,  and  why  here  assem- 
bled, few  appear  to  know.  Should  tiie 
traveller  be  furnished  with  introductions 
to  the  English  bishop,  the  minister,  the 
consul,  the  physician,  or  others,  he  will 
probably  find  himself  some  evening  in 
either  of  their  houses,  amid  a  numerous 
assemblage,  perhaps  some  forty  or  fifty, 
whom,  he  will  be  told,  are  residents  in 
Jerusalem.  Interesting  conversation, 
carried  on  in  French,  German,  Italian, 
English,  &c.,  and  perhaps  a  little  music, 
with  every  appearance  of  European  com- 
fort, may  prompt  the  question :  *  Is  this 
really  Jerusalem,  where  everything  has 
been  described  as  so  barbarous  ?  What 
has  brought  all  these  people  here  ?  and 
what  are  they  doing  ?* 

"  Directly  or  indirectly.  Religious  tn- 
terest  in  the  Uoly  City  has  been  tlie  motive 
whicii  has  collected  together  so  large  a 
number  of  intelligent  Europeans.  The 
various  gentlemen  of  the  assemblage  are 
either  attached  to  the  English  Episco- 
pate, or  to  the  Prussian  Mission,  or 
agents  of  missionary  societies,  or  oflicers 
of  the  various  consulates.  These,  with 
their  ladies,  form  a  large  circle,  besides 
other  persons  of  inde|)endent  fortune, 
who  have  chosen  the  Uoly  City  as  their 
home;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
travellers  prolong  their  visits  fur  several 
months.  Thus  a  numerous  and  8uperi(tr 
society  may  at  all  times  be  found  in 
Jerusalem." 

She  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  various 
steps  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  mission,  the  building  of  the  church, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric,  and 
adds  that 

**The  establishment  by  Dr.  Gobat  of  a 
Diocesan  school,  in  whicli  were  taught 
boys  and  girls  of  all  creeds  and  na- 
tions, Jews,  Moslems,  Christians — Copts, 
Greeks,  and  Latins— children  of  Hebrew 
converts  to  Christianity,  and  of  German 
and  English  parents^ — the  establishment 
of  this  school  speedily  gave  an  impulse  to 
education,  and  schools  for  girls,  under 
the  supervision  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
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for  boys,  were  opened  hy  the  Latin  patri- 
arch, and  have  been  very  well  attended. 
The  Greeks  also  could  no  longer  resist 
the  progress  of  events,  and  opened  their 
schools.  Bo:  h  of  these  communities  have 
now  (1853)  upper  schools,  or  seminaries, 
in  which  young  men  receive  classic  ami 
general  education  under  European  mas- 
ters. The  Greek  upper  school  contains 
fifty  scholars,  and  the  day  school  num- 
bers ninety,  with  four  masters  in  the 
latter.  Even  the  Armenians,  an  ex- 
clusive and  thoroughly  Oriental  com- 
munity, have  added  to  their  enormous 
convent  a  fine  building  with  separate 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of 
twenty  young  men,  who  are  here  to 
receive  a  seven  years'  training.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  effort  which  is  now 
being  made  to  re-establish  the  English 
college  will  be  supported.  Having  for- 
merly set  the  example  to  others,  the 
English  have  at  this  moment  no  college 
in  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue. 

"The  Medical  Mission  of  the  above- 
named  Jews'  Society  has  been  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  efforts  made 
for  the  good  of  Jerusalem.  The  hos- 
pital, where  several  hundred  in-door,  and 
several  thousand  out-door  cases  are  an- 
nually relieved,  has  been  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  poor  Jews." 

After  enumerating  the  different  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
various  Christian  sects,  Mrs.  Finn 
adds: — 

"The  foregoing  fiicts  will  serve  to 
show,  that  while  other  cities  in  the  Turk- 
ish empire  are  falling  to  ruin  and  decay, 
being  depopulated  and  barbarized,  Jeru- 
■alem  is  rapidly  springing  up  into  new 
life.  European  manners  and  European 
wants  are  bringing  in  civilization  and 
enterprizing  industry.  Good  hotels  are 
found  to  accommodiate  most  travellers 
better  than  the  Casa  Nuova,  so  long  the 
only  shelter  for  the  Frank  pilgrim  of 
whatever  nation  or  religion.  There  are 
shops  where  all  kinds  of  European  goods 
find  a  ready  sale  for  their  commodities; 
carpenters,  watchmakers,  blacksmiths, 
glaziers,  tinmen,  dyers,  laundresses, 
ahoemakers,  Ac,  exercise  their  various 
callings.  There  are  three  flourishing 
European  tailors.  The  daily  markets 
are  supplied  abundantly  with  good 
mutton ;  and  poultry  and  eggs  are  cheap. 
Many  hundred  goats  are  kept  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  suppljring  the  city  with 
milk;  and  of  late  cow's  milk  is  to  be 
had.   Fruit  and  vegetables  are  abundant ; 


and   good   bread   is   made    by  several 
bakers. 

"  New  houses  spring  up  on  every  side. 
By  new  houses  are  meant  new  fabrics 
upon  old  foundations;  for  as  yet  tho 
waste  places  are  not  reclaimed,  and  one- 
half  the  ancient  city  is  a  desolation, 
while  other  parts  are  overcrowded.  The 
Frank  quarter  is  chiefly  from  Mount 
!  Zion  and  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Damascus 
Gate;  but,  of  late  years,  a  good  many 
houses  have  been  taken  in  the  Moslem 
quarter,  between  the  Damascus  and  St. 
Stephen's  Gates.  It  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  decrease  in  Moslem  fan- 
aticism, that  single  ladies  are  permitted 
to  live  quietly  in  the  heart  of  the  Moslem 
quarter,  without  any  man-servant  or 
other  protector.  And  even  during  the 
present  excitement  about  the  war  with 
Russia,  no  insult  has  been  offered  even  in 
the  most  crowded  bazaars  to  any  person  ; 
even  ladies  and  children  pass  to  and  fro 
as  usual ; — and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
native  Christians  made  no  secret  of  their 
(very  needless)  dread  of  a  Moslem  rising 
to  massacre  themselves." 

"It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  while  the  native 
Moslem  population  are  diminishing  in 
numbers  and  influence,  the  Christians, 
strengthened  and  supported  from  abroad, 
are  gaining  in  both  respects.  Foreign 
residents,  and  consuls  of  foreign  nations, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  history, 
languages,  manners,  and  population,  must 
needs  carry  weight,  which  the  ever- 
changing  Turkish  officers  could  but  feebly 
withstand,  if  they  were  able  to  compre- 
hend or  appreciate.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  Christian  villages  of  Bethlehem,  Beit 
Yala,  and  Ramallah,  are  more  numer- 
ously populated,  clean,  and  prosperous, 
than  those  belonging  to  Moslems,  who 
scarcely  keep  their  ground,  while  the 
others  increase  their  lands  and  houses 
every  year.  The  peasantry,  both  Mos- 
lems and  Christians,  are  also  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  Europeans  (who 
daily  meet  them  in  their  waiks  and  rides, 
give  them  medicines,  encamp  on  their 
ground  in  summer,  buy  their  farm-pro- 
duce, and  employ  their  services)  than 
they  can  possibly  be  with  pashas  whom 
they  never  see,  and  whose  soldiers  are 
but  known  to  them  as  a  means  of  enforc- 
ing payment  of  taxes,  or  the  giving  up  of 
a  reiractory  subject.  The  peasantry  find 
a  ready  market  among  the  Europeans 
and  at  the  convents,  for  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  corn  and  barley,  wine,  oil, 
straw,  charcoal,  wood,  water,  stone,  lime, 
and  other  building  materials;  and  the 
several  thousand  poanda  annually  ex* 
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pended  hare  added  ao  much  to  their 
buried  treasures,  that  most  of  the  villages 
mre  actually  rich;  and  every  jear  sees 
fteah  fields  cleared  and  sown,  and  more 
oliTe-trees  and  rines  planted.  Besides 
the  daily  traffic,  which  occupies  not  less 
than  800  camels,  there  is  also  trade 
carried  on  with  Egypt  in  soap  made  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  travellers  are  sold 
great  quantities  of  small  articles  manu- 
factured in  olive  and  Hebron  oak  wood, 
(chiefly  made  by  Europeans,)  rosaries, 
boxes,  mothi'r>of-pearl  shells,  and  various 
other  articles  made  in  Bethlehem,  whence, 
moreover,  several  tliousand  pounds  worth 
are  annually  exported  to  France,  Italy, 
bpain,  and  Austria.  The  seaport  town 
of  Jaffa  has  mure  than  doubled  its  num- 
ber of  inliabitauts  within  seven  years, 
and  has  now  a  population  of  17,000. 
Seven  years  ago,  not  one  English  mer- 
chant-ship had  ever  been  seen  there,  and 
but  few  of  any  other  nation.  The  first 
was  the  'John  Cobbold,'  chartered  in 
1847  by  the  '  London  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christianity  among  the  Jews,'  to 
bring  out  the  roof  of  Christ  Church,  and 
carpenters  to  put  it  up.  Now  several 
hundred  vessels  from  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Qreece,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  &c.,  receive  and  discharge 
cargoea.  Three  times  per  mouth  Aus- 
trian and  French  steamers  touch  at  Jaffa, 
ft»r  the  delivery  and  receiving  of  Jeru- 
salem mails;  but  there  is  no  English 
steamer.  The  port  of  Kaiffa  has  in- 
creased its  trade  in  at  least  equal  propor- 
tion ;  ao  has  that  of  Sidon ;  while  Beyroot 
is  DOW  a  bustling  mercantile  town,  con- 
sidered to  have  35,000  inhabitants. 

**  The  climate  of  Jerusalem  is,  on  the 
whole,  good.    It  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  were  common  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets 
and    houses.     During  the   spring   and 
anutmn  months  agues  and  fevers  pn^vail, 
being  engendered  by  the  exhalations  from 
the  cisterns  and  rubbish  accumulated  in 
tiM    city.     But    the    mountain    breeze 
>     mdy  fails  by  day  or  night,  excepting 
'     '"^■g  a  part  of  April  and  May,  when 
easterly  winds  are  oppressive.    A 

y  litUe  care  in  covering  the  head  from 

I  Ibt  son,  avoiding  too  low  a  diet,  e8i>e- 
I  lUJ^  undue  quantities  of  fruit  and  vege- 
I  tWM,  and  in  taking  open  air  exercise, 
■ .  iRKnret  the  health  of  the  Europeans ; 

■  ai  eten  when  they  are  attacked  by 

■  %mt  or  ague,  the  disease  is  easily  sub- 

■  teA  Iff  treated  witliout  delay.  Travel- 
K  hm  wn  most  blameably  careless  in  all 
■f  ^..***^  points,  and  frequently  fall 
H  jJfllB*  ^  their  ignorance  and  fully, 
^k;  afa^y  off  the  European  residents  encamp 
^K  ••AHtdtatanoe  from  Jerusalem  during 


the  summer  months,  and  are  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect  by  the  peasantry,  who 
gladly  let  their  grounds  for  the  pitching 
of  their  tents.  Even  with  those  engaged 
in  guerilla  warfare  among  each  other,  no 
one  case  has  occurred,  during  eight  years, 
of  incivility  or  annoyance  to  the  various 
camps  from  the  Arabs.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  known  to  drive  their 
cattle  thither  by  night  for  safety.  The 
large  number  of  English,  American,  and 
other  travellers  who  annually  vi8it  Jeru- 
salem, has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  the  Arab  population,  and  the 
wild  Bedouin.  Having  learnt  the  value 
of  foreign  gold,  they  respect  the  persons 
and  property  of  those  who  spend  so  much 
money  among  them;  and  the  visits  to 
Petra,  Jordan,  and  Palestine  in  general, 
which  were  formerly  made  at  the  risk  of 
life,  are  now  a  matter  of  business  arrange- 
ment between  the  sheikhs,  the  travellers, 
and  their  consuls.  How  is  it  that  per- 
sons, who  are  obliged  to  leave  England 
in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  or  others 
who  prefer  living  abroad,  do  not  choose 
the  most  interesting  city  and  country  in 
the  world  for  their  residence?  Why 
should  not  young  clergymen,  at  least, 
si)end  one  year  among  Bible  scenes,  and 
acquiring  Bible  languages,  before  enter- 
ing upon  their  active  duties?  Sixty 
pounds  per  annum  would  be  quite  enough 
for  all  expense  of  board  and  lodging  (in- 
cluding the  keep  of  a  horse)  for  a  single 
person,  and  sixty  pounds  more  would 
cover  the  expense  of  the  journey  there  and 
back.  Even  travellers,  who  spend  a  little 
fortune  in  Palestine  to  the  enrichment 
of  their  dragomen,  (who  sacrifice  the  char- 
acter of  their  employers,  and  oppress  and 
grind  hotel-keepers,  muleteers,  &c^)  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  country  which 
they  have  pas^  through,  under  the 
blind  guidance  of  blind  guides.  Never- 
theless, the  mighty  tide  which  during 
three  centuries  impelled  half  the  nations 
of  Europe  towards  the  rocky  shores  of 
Palestine — then  ebbing  during  the  tem- 
ix>rary  ascendency  of  l^me — is  now  rising 
annually  higher.  Travellers  from  every 
western  nation,  and  10,000  pilgrims  from 
the  East,  visit  the  shrines  of  Bethlehem 
and  Calvary ;  Moslems  come  from  Arabia, 
Tartary,  and  India,  and  from  the  utmost 
shores  of  Africa,  to  worship  at  the  (falsely 
called)  tomb  of  Moses.  The  Jewish 
people  go  to  pray  over  the  ruins  of  their 
city  and  temple,  that  the  time  of  their 
deliverance  may  be  hastened. 

**The  deep  rdigioua  interest  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  has  for  two  thousand  years 
been  gaining  strength  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  is  becoming  more  intense  ; 
and  high  and  mighty  potentates  study, 
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with  anxious  care,  politics,  whose  interest !  perty  cannot  be  let  or  sold.    The  part- 


centres  in  Jerusalem. 


proprietors  have  always  the  first  choice 


'*  It  is  often  asked  why  Russia,  which  and  refusal,  should  the  property  be  sold, 
takes  so  decided  a  part  in  Oriental  |  Now,  the  said  archimandrite  is  known  as 
politics,  whose  interest  in  the  sanctuaries  :  the  purchaser  of  half-carats,  quarter- 
of  Jerusalem  has  threatened  to  disturb  |  carat:*,  or  whole  carats,  as  the  case  may 
the  pence  of  Kuropo,  whose  army  annu- !  be,  of  every  ruined  shop,  house,  or  plot 
ally  devotes  one  day's  pay  to  the  support  of  fp-ound,  to  be  bought  witliin  the  walla 
of  the  establishments  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jerusalem;  and,  moreover,  as  possessor 
whose  sailors  may  frequently  be  observed  of  immense  tracts  without  the  walls  of 
marching  two  and  two,  in  military  onler, ;  the  city,  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  and  in 


from  one  hallowe*!  8iK)t  to  another,— why 
Russia  has  no    consul    in   Jerusalem? 
Hitherto  it  has  been  quite  unnecessary 
that  she  should  have  any.    The  influence 
of  her  consul-general  at  Beyroot,  and  of 
her  vice-consul  at  Jaffa,  supported  by  the 
powerful   Greek  patriarchates  and  con- 
vents at  Jerusalem,  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  Rus- 
sian interests.    At  this  moment,  when 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  and  the 
occupation    of    Constantinople   by    the 
Russians  are  the  engrossing  themes,  it 
has  been  thought  by  many  that  they 
have  forgotten  the  Holy  Land,  or  that 
they  regard  Jerusalem  as  a  question  of 
minor  importance.    Far  from  it.    It  must 
be  remembered   that   the   Kmperor   of 
Russia  is  head  of  the  Greek  Church; 
tliut  *  there  are  two  almighties  (auto- 
cratorer)— one  in  heaven  and  one  in  St. 
Petersburg.'    During  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  Greek  convent  has  been  gra- 
dually extended  over  one-fourth  of  ha- 
bitable Jerusalem,  by  the  purchase  of 
houses  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  convent,  by  means  of  arches  thrown 
over  the  intervening  streets.    Of  late, 
not  only  the  houses  immediately  con- 
tiguous, but  buildings  and  plots  of  ground 
n  every  part  of  the  city,  have  been 
bought  up  by  a  Greek  ecclesiastic,  who, 
being  a  native  of  Turkey,  can  legally 
purcliase.    The  convent  cannot  legally 
purchase  land,  but  it  is  allowed  in  law  to 
become  possessor  of  property  left  to  it  by 
will  on  the  death  of  the  purchaser.    The 
archimandrite  Nikephoros  has  revenues 
so  inexhaustible,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  source.    Every  kind  of 
property  in  the  East  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  twenty* four  parts  or  carats.    Whe- 
tlier  a  horse,   a   liouse,    a  field,    or  a 
diamond,  it  is  divisible  into  twenty-four 
carats,  and  may  be  owne<l  by  one  person 
or  by  several.    Each  person,  in  the  latter 
case,  is  considered  possessor  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  carats,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  these  descend  to  his 
heirs ;  so  that  the  horse,  house,  field,  or 
diamond,  may  at  length  have  forty  or 
fifty  proprietors,  each  owning  carats,  half 
or  quarter  carats,  or  less,  and  so  on  ;  and 
without  the  consent  of  all,  the  said  pro- 


other  parts  of  Palestine. 

"Even  the    tiny  plots  of  vegetable 
garden  belonging  to  the  village  of  Siloam 
own    the  same  person  as  possessor  of 
carats,  or   half- carats.    Until    very  re- 
cently, no  part  of  these  great  possessions 
was  cultivated ;  but  within  the  last  five 
years,    many    thousand    mulberry    and 
olive  trees  have    been  planted    in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  most 
unpromising  hills,  apparently  mere  masses 
of  rock,  have  been  cleared  with  the  aid 
of  gunpowder,  the  rich  soil  exposed,  walls 
built,  terraces  formed,  vines  planted,  and 
small  annual  crops  raised  between  the 
trees.    Silk    factories    and    houses    are 
being  built.    At  present  public  roads, 
twenty  feet  wide,  are  being  made  and 
walled  in  across  the  hills  and  valleys, 
between  the  Convent  of  the  Cross  and 
Jerusalem,  a  distance  of  twenty  minutes, 
in  order  to  prevent  passengers  fh)m  tres- 
passing upon  the  plantations  in  progress. 
Gradually  one    piece  after    another    is 
fenced  in,  and  already  the. rides  around 
Jerusalem  are  much  interfered  with  by 
the  boundary  walls,  while  the  rich  ver- 
dure is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  hitherto 
barren  landscape.    Large  numbers  of  the 
Moslem  and  Christian  Arab  peasantry 
are  employed    in    building,    ploughing, 
and  planting ;  and  they  commonly,  while 
calling   down    blessings  on    the  Greek 
Convent,    term    the    Patriarch    *Aboo 
Dahab,'  (the  Father  of  gold.)    The  cor- 
rupt Effendies  are  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  Russian  coins,   which 
are  very  common  in  the  markets  of  Jer- 
usalem. 

"Thus,  while  diplomacy  is  exercised 
by  the  various  European  powers, — while 
able  ministers  are  arranging  the  Eastern 
question,  and  studying  the  ancit^nt  limits 
of  the  sanctuaries,  title-deeds  are  beinfi^ 
accumulated  in  the  Greek  Convent,  whicli 
the  shock  of  war  itself  will  not  be  able 
to  invalidate,  and  which  must  indisput- 
ably confirm  the  right  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  purchasers  to  their  possessions  in 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
religious  interest  felt  for  Jerusalem.  Thir- 
teen years  ago,  destitute  and  barbarous, 
with  a  plague-stricken  and  decreasing 
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population,  dead  to  trade,  politics,  or  en- 
terprise of  any  kind,  Jerusalem  was  still 
the  II0I7  City.  Turkish  pashas  have 
since  been  sent  'to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Christians.'  England  and  Prussia 
haye  founded  their  Protestant  bishopric  ; 
Austria  defends  the  lioman  Catholic  in- 
stitutions ;  France  appears  as  '  Protector 
of  Christianity  in  the  East;'  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  Kussias  is  head  of  the 
most  ancient  Gentile  Church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Asia,  or  the  world;  while  around 
the  holy  place,  whence  the  glory  has 
departed,  still  linger  the  Jewish  people 
—their  sole  support  that  quenchless 
fiith  in  the  promises  of  God,  which 
eighteen  centuries  of  suffering  have  not 
b^n  able  to  diminish  or  to  abate.  How 
often  it  is  said,  in  these  enlightened  times, 
that  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
leligion  I  and  yet  it  has  ever  been  found 
that  the  fiercest  and  most  intense  politi- 
cal struggles  are  those  which  arise  out 
of  religious  questions.  The  desolating 
van  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  Crusades, 
and  the  Keformation,  may  serve  to  warn 
lis  what  convulsions  may  yet  shake  the 
nations,  when  the  tide  ol poUtico-religious 
nttrett  in  Jemsalem  has  burst  the  bar- 
riers which  still  feebly  oppose  its  rising 
^oods." 

What  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 


shaking  in  the  East,  God  alone  knows 
Still  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
hope  that  all  these  wars  and  fightings, 
though  brought  about  by  the  evil  passions 
of  men,  will  work  together  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  His  wise,  holy,  and  gracious 
purposes.  Nay,  we  feel  satisfied  that, 
be  the  result  what  it  may,  they  are  the 
harbingers  of  the  time  to  favour  Zion, 
yea,  the  set  time.  Even  if  Jerusalem  be 
destined  yet  for  a  time  to  continue  under 
the  grinding  and  barbarous  sway  of  her 
Mohammedan  rulers,  they  will  not  for 
the  future  dare  to  disregard,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  the  remonstrances  of  these 
Christian  nations  which  are  now  lavish- 
ing their  blood  and  their  treasure  in 
propping  up  their  imbecile  and  barbarian 
government ;  and  we  may  therefore  ex- 
pect that  full  protection  at  least,  if  not 
every  encouragement,  will  be  extended 
to  those  devoted  labourers  who  have 
settled  there  for  the  purpose,  not  merely 
of  bringing  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Lamb 
the  wandering  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  but  also  of  purifying  the  corrupt 
forms  of  Christianity  which  have  so  long 
prevailed  throughout  the  East. 


SACRED    POETS. 
I. — Geoboe  Heebbbt. 

■  (^Continued  from  page  A9») 


The  cboioe  of  a  profession  by  a  youth, 

«r  by  his  guardians  for  him,  is  very  dif- 

Icalt,  where  there  is  no  leaning  to  any 

■e  field  of  exertion ;  and  the  difficulty 

ll  increaaed  by  the  untried  nature  of  the 

iMrth,  as  well  as  by  the  untried  nature  of 

fti  pfofession  he  is  urged  to  follow.    A 

'■■I  observant  eye  is  required  to  note 

fti  ptcnlift''  capacities  of  the  individual, 

■i  to  provide  for  counteracting  early 

aA  idle  prejudices  for  or  against  certain 

Ib^eeopations.    It  frequently  happens 

te  great  talents  are  accompanied  by 

fellt  or  no  ambition,  or  that  their  pos- 

io  defident  in  practical  activity ; 

OTermns  many  natures  of 

'dncription.    Distrust  in  their 


fitness  for  some  particular  employment 
often  haunts  those  who  have  the  greatest 
fitness  for  it.  This  lias  been  the  case 
with  many  who  should  have  been  found 
labouring  in  the  great  vineyard.  Whereas, 
a  too  hasty  entrance  on  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  unfitness  for  its  most  in- 
cumbent duties,  have  been  chargeable,  in 
Qvery  age,  against  a  considerable  num- 
ber. We  have  heard  of  a  youth  being 
compelled  against  his  will  to  enter  into 
the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  by  a  father 
himself  a  minister.  How  painful  must 
such  a  position  be  I  If  there  be  any  pro- 
fession which  a  youth  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  follow,  it  is  that  whicli  Her- 
bert chose.     He,  as  we  shall  prove  by 
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some  of  his  poems,  hesitated  more  fh>m 
a  sense  of  unworthiness  than  from  un- 
willingness to  enter  on  the  sacred  office. 
Those  whom  he  rained  would  seek  to 
guide  him  to  a  choice  of  which  he  would 
not  ropenU  Nor  would  the  lights  which 
Providence  is  ever  holding  up  to  the  eyes 
of  the  watcliful  fail  to  guide  one  like  him. 
His  life-experience,  and  the  better  ten 
dencies  of  his  nature,  all  pointed  to  an 
opposite  path  from  what  he  at  first  had 
been  induced  to  walk  in.  Early  thoughts, 
too,  and  sacred  feelings,  before  he  could 
well  interpret  them,  were  to  him  premoni- 
tions of  what  Master  he  was  to  serve. 
Ho  felt  upon  him,  even  in  the  morning  of 
life,  that  glance,  of  which,  in  after  days,  he 
felt  the  greater  power,  and  in  the  bright 
effulgence  of  which  we  believe  he  now 
dwells : — 

THE  GLANCE. 

"  When  first  thy  sweet  and  ffrtdoui  eye  * 
Vouchsafed,  even  in  the  midst  of  youth  and 

night 
To  look  upon  me,  who  before  did  lie 
Weltering  in  sin, 
I  felt  a  sugar'd  strange  delight, 
Passing  all  Cordials  made  by  any  Art, 
Bedew,  embalm,  and  overrun  my  heart, 
And  take  it  in. 

Since  that  time  many  a  bitter  storm 
My  soul  hath  felt,  even  able  to  destroy. 
Had  the  malicious  and  ilUmeaning  harm 
His  swing  and  sway  : 
But  still  thy  sweet  original  Joy, 
Sprung  from  thine  eye,  did  work  within  my  soul, 
And  surging  grieft,  when  they  grew  bold,  con. 
trol, 

And  got  the  day. 

If  thy  first  glance  so  powerful  be, 
A  mirth  but  open'd,  and  seal'd  up  Again  ; 
What  wonders  shall  we  feel,  when  we  shall  see 
Thy  niU-eyed  love  I 
When  thou  shalt  look  us  out  of  pain. 
And  one  aspect  of  thine  spend  in  delight 
More  than  a  thousand  suns  disburse  in  light. 
In  lleav en  above." 

At  one  time,  however,  the  poet  expected 
to  be  called  to  serve  his  country  in  some 
high  office  about  Court.  This  expecU- 
tion  was  lessened  by  circumstances,  and 
by  his  own  firm  purpose  was  ultimately 
extinguished  for  ever.  How  well  he 
could  bear  any  passing  disappointment, 
and  how  much  more  he  was  fitted  for  the 
teacher's  than  for  the  courtier's  life,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following : — 


SUBMISSION. 

**  But  that  thou  art  my  wisdom.  Lord, 
And  both  mine  eyes  are  thine. 

My  mind  would  l>e  extremely  stirr'd 
For  missing  my  design. 

Were  it  not  better  to  bestow 

Some  place  and  iiower  on  me  ? 
Then  should  thy  praises  with  me  grow, 

And  share  in  my  degree- 
But  when  I  thus'dispute  and  grieve, 

I  do  resume  my  sight ; 
And  pilfering  what  I  once  did  give. 

Disseise  thee  of  thy  right. 

IIow  know  I.  if  thou  should'st  me  raise. 
That  I  should  then  raise  thee  ? 

Perhaps  great  places  and  thy  praise 
Do  not  so  well  agree. 

Wherefore  unto  my  gift  I  stand  ; 

I  will  nu  more  advise : 
Only  do  thou  lend  me  a  hand. 

Since  thou  hast  both  mine  eyes.** 

The  dramatic  style  of  writing  which 
Herbert  often  uses — his  arguments,  pur- 
sued to  a  still  greater  length  than  the 
Psalmist's,  when  he  argued  about  Divine 
wisdom,  power,  and  love,  or  even  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  almost — will  never  ap* 
pear  profane  to  those  who  follow  out  the 
meaning  of  the  poet.  Sometimes  the 
lively,  dramatic  style  of  his  lyrics  serves 
to  fix  them  very  vividly  in  the  memory. 
The  following,  which  describes  the  Strugs 
gle  he  had  against  the  temptation  to  go 
abroad  and  leave  his  holier  aspirations 
unfulfilled,  is  of  that  description ;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  force  of  it  is  kept  up  to 
theclose,and  the  gentleness  of  thechangOy 
so  gently  produced,  yet  made  so  startling 
in  its  effect,  is  a  true  stroke  of  genius :-» 

THE  COLLAR. 

**  I  itrnok  the  board,  and  cried,  No  more ! 

IwiUabroadI 
What  ?  shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pine  ? 
My  lines  and  life  are  free— free  as  the  road. 
Loose  as  the  wind,  as  large  as  store. 

Shall  I  be  still  in  suit? 
Have  I  no  harvest  but  a  thorn 
To  let  me  blood,  and  not  restore 
What  I  have  lost,  with  cordial  fruit  ? 

Sure  there  wus  wine. 
Before  my  sighs  did  dry  it :  there  was  corn. 
Before  my  tears  did  drown  it. 
Is  the  year  only  lost  to  me  ? 
Have  I  no  bays  to  crown  it  ? 
No  flowers,  no  garlands  gay  ?— all  blasted  ? 
All  wasted  ? 
Not  so,  my  heart ;  but  there  is  fruit. 
And  thou  hast  hands. 
RecoTer  all  thy  sigh-blown  age 
Oo  double  pleasures ;  Imvc  thy  cold  dtopoU 
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Of  what  it/f,  tmdnoii  forsake  thy  cage. 

Thy  rope  of  sands, 
Which  petty  thooghU  have  made,  and  made  to 
tbe« 
Good  cable,  to  enforce  and  draw 

And  be  thy  law, 
While  thou  didst  wink  and  wouldst  not  see. 
Away!  take  heed! 
I  will  abroad. 
GsD  in  thy  death's  head  there  ;  tie  up  thy  fears. 
He  that  forbears 
To  salt  and  serve  bis  need. 
Deserves  his  load. 
Bit,  as  I  raved,  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wild 
At  every  word, 
Methonght  I  heard  one  calling,  '  ChUd!* 
And  I  repUed, '  My  Lord  / '  ** 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  there  was 
107  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Herbert,  of 
the  adyantages  he  might  have  gained  by 
selecting  an  employment  that  would  bring 
him  into  the  alternately  gay  and  busy 
noks  of  courtiers,  statesmen,  and  am- 
bamdorf  of  the  time,  or  into  the  first 
litenury  circles.  He  asserts  his  knowledge 
of  these  in 

THE  PEARL. 

MaU.xm. 
**  I  know  the  waya  of  Learning ;  both  the  head 
Aad  pipe*  that  feed  the  press,  and  make  it  run ; 
What  Reason  hath  firom  Nature  borrowed 
Or  of  itself  like  a  good  housewife  spun 
la  laws  and  policy ;  what  the  stars  conspire. 
What  vridiag  Mature  speaks,  what's  forced  by 


Both  the  old  discoveries  and  the  new-found  seas, 
Tha  stoek  and  surplus,  cause  and  history ; 
All  these  stand  open,  or  I  have  the  keys : 

Yet  I  love  thee. 


the  ways  of  Honcmr :  what  maintains 
I  qniek  returns  of  courtesy  and  wit ; 
—la  vies  of  fkvonrs  whether  party  gains. 
When  glory  swells  the  heart,  and  mouldeth  it 
To  all  expressions  both  of  hand  and  eye, 

on  the  world  a  true-love-knot  may  tie, 

the  bundle  wheresoever  it  goes : 
mai^  drams  of  spirit  there  must  be 
fa  adl  my  life  unto  ray  friends  or  foes : 

Yet  1  love  thee. 

tha  way*  of  Pleasure,  the  sweet  strains, 
Ufinga  and  the  relishes  of  it ; 
propoaitiooa  of  hot.blood  and  brains ; 
a  ahrth  and  music  mean ;  what  love  and  wit 
these  twenty  hundred  years,  and 


tha  prefects  of  unbridled  store  : 
ris  flesh,  not  brass;  my  senses  live, 
oft  that  they  have  more  in  me 
Itet  cnrkM  them,  being  but  one  to  five : 
Yet  I  love  thee. 


I,  and  have  them  in  my  hand ; 
I  wtt  aaalad,  but  with  open  eyes 
iwmAfuUj  tmderstand 
ria  siltt  and  tha  wmmoditiei; 


I 


And  at  what  rate  and  price  I  have  thy  love  ; 
With  all  the  circumstances  timt  may  move  : 
Yet  through  the  labyrinths,  not  my  grovelling 

wit, 
But  thy  silk  twist  let  down  from  heaven  to  me. 
Did  both  conduct  and  teach  rae,  how  by  it 

To  climb  to  thee.** 

The  influence  of  bantering  and  ridi- 
cule, if  they  were  not  often  employed  to 
turn  Herbert  from  his  attachment  to 
sacred  things,  were  yet  appreciated  by 
him  at  their  proper  worth — if  worth  it 
can  be  called  which  worth  hath  none. 
In  one  of  his  song- like  lyrics,  which  has, 
as  many  of  his  poems  have,  a  peculiar 
music  of  its  own,  he  quaintly  sets  forth 
the  influences  which  he  had  to  resist  in 
"esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures"  of  the  world. 

TOE  QUIP. 

•'  The  merry  world  did  on  a  day 
With  bis  train-bands  and  mates  sgree 

To  meet  together  where  I  lay, 
And  all  in  sport  to  jeer  at  me. 

First.  Beauty  crept  into  a  Rose ; 

Which  when  I  plucked  not,  Sir,  said  she. 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  whose  hands  are  those  ? 

But  thou  shait  oiuirer.  Lord,  fur  me. 

Then  Money  came,  and  chinking  still, 
What  tune  is  this,  poor  man  ?  said  he : 

I  heard  in  music  you  had  skill : 
But  thou  ihaU  antwert  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  brave  Glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he  I 

He  scarce  allowed  me  half  an  eye  : 
But  thou  shaU  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

Then  came  quick  Wit  and  Conversation, 
And  he  would  needs  a  comfort  be, 

And,  to  be  short,  make  an  oration  : 
But  thou  thaU  answer.  Lord,  for  me. 

Yet  when  the  hour  of  thy  design 
To  answer  these  fine  things  shall  come ; 

Speak  not  at  Urge,  say,  I  am  thine. 
And  th  en  they  have  their  answer  home.** 

And  three  verses  from  his  poem  on  the 
Priesthood  will  suffice  to  show  Ms  final 
determination. 

*•  Blest  Order,  which  in  power  dost  so  excel. 
That  with  one  hand  thou  liftest  to  the  sky 
And  with  the  other  throwet t  down  to  hell. 
In  thy  Just  censures  -,  fain  would  I  draw  nigh  ; 
Fain  put  thee  on,  exdianging  my  lay  sword 
For  that  of  the  Holy  Word. 

But  thou  art  fire,  sacred  and  hallow'd  fire ; 
And  I  but  earth  and  clay  :  should  I  presuma 
To  wear  thy  habit,  the  severe  attiro 
My  slender  compositions  might  contUTOft, 
1  am  both  foul  and  brittle,  much  un&t 
To  deal  in  Holy  WtiU. 
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Wherefore  I  dare  not,  1,  pat  forth  my  hand 
To  hold  the  Ark,  although  it  seem  to  shake 
Through  old  sins  and  new  doctrines  of  our 

land. 
Only,  since  God  doth  often  ressels  make 
Of  lowly  matter  for  high  uses  meet, 
I  throw  me  at  his  feet.** 

We  might  well  suppose  the  strain  that 
follows  to  have  been  written  at  the  time 
of  his  entering  on  the  sacred  function  of  the 
pastoral  office,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  some 
occasion,  when  he  had  a  peculiarly  strong 
feeling  of  unworthiness  for  the  position 
he  had  already  been  holding. 

AARON. 

**  A  HoUnees  on  the  head. 
Light  and  perfections  on  the  hreaat. 
Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead 
To  lead  them  unto  life  and  rest : 

Thus  are  true  Aarom  drest. 

Profaneness  in  my  head. 
Defects  and  darkness  in  my  breast, 
A  noise  of  passions  ringing  me  for  dead. 
Unto  a  place  where  is  no  rest : 
Poor  priest  I  thus  am  I  drest. 

Only  another  head 
I  have,  another  heart  and  breast. 
Another  music,  making  *liTe  not  dead, 
Without  whom  I  could  haTe  no  rest : 
In  him  I  am  well  drest. 

Christ  is  my  only  head. 
My  alone  only  heart  and  breast. 
My  only  music,  striking  me  eren  dead ; 
That  to  the  old  man  1  may  rest 
And  be  in  Him  new  drest. 

So  holy  in  my  head. 
Perfect  and  light  in  my  dear  breast. 
My  doctrine  tuned  by  Christ  (who  is  not 
dead. 
But  lives  in  me  while  I  do  rest,) 
Come,  people ;  AarwCt  drest.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  And  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  Herbert's  lays  in  <*The  Temple," 
bearing  so  evident  a  relation  to  certain 
periods  in  his  life.  How  many  struggles  of 
the  noblest  spiritual  beings  who  have  had 
their  abode,  and  their  trials,  and  their  sanc- 
tificationon  earth,  have  been  unrecorded; 
and  how  thankf\illy  should  we  receive 
the  devotional  wrestlings  of  a  David,  a 
Paul,  or  even  of  a  Herbert  I  To  minds 
properly  balanced,  and  alive  to  their 
truest  interest,  nothing  can  well  be  so 
engaging  as  the  contemplation  afforded 
them,  in  such  cases,  of  what  has  been  felt 
Miid  said  in  their  most  momentous  hours, 


by  those  who  have  stood  highest  in  God't 
favour,  highest  among  His  devoted  ser- 
vants. There  are  times  when  the  human 
spirit  needs  as  it  were  a  voice  not  ita, 
own,  to  tell  its  wants,  aspirations,  or 
woes,  and  to  plead  at  the  mercy-seat  for 
blessings  such  and  in  such  measure  as 
the  human  heart  and  mind  require.  Often 
at  those  times  a  song  of  Zion — a  song  of 
one  of  the  children  of  Zion — is  like  a  clear 
fountain  welling  strongly  up,  in  sight 
of  a  sun-scorched  and  weary  traveller. 

The  mind— the  mere  intellect — may 
suffice  to  act  as  the  critic  on  other  poems, 
but  on  such  as  give  new  life  and  freshness 
to  sad  hearts — hearts  withered  almost, 
or  iparched  up  by  doubt,  sin,  trial,  or 
sorrow — it  is  the  heart  that  must  be  the 
critic  For,  what  is  the  use  of  the  keen- 
est intellect,  where  the  affections  that 
mark  the  renewed  spirit  are  the  principal 
things  in  question?  In  any  circum- 
stances, a  keen,  shrewd,  or  strong  intel- 
lect, with  little  or  almost  no  heart,  ia  a 
kind  of  monstrosity  or  deformity,  far 
more  worthy  of  being  shuddered  at  than 
any  bodily  defect ;  but  where  the  deepest 
secrets  of  the  heart  and  its  communings 
with  self  and  with  Heaven  are  concerned, 
your  merely  eloquent,  keen,  smart,  witty, 
worldly  critic,  even  though  he  be  a  di* 
vine,  is  about  as  useful  as  a  blind  Her- 
cules would  be,  in  a  matter  in  which 
clearness  of  vision  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. All  praise  to  those  who  use 
their  wits  well.  The  more  mental  in- 
sight a  man  has,  the  better.  But  there 
have  been  ages — are  they  past? — when 
religion  has  been  esteemed,  by  a  large 
proportion,  as  a  matter  for  the  mere  in- 
tellect— as  a  study — something  to  speak 
about — tb  make  sermons  on— a  thing,  at 
the  utmost,  to  keep  you  healthy,  and 
attentive  to  sanitary  matters,  respectable 
in  your  neighbour's  eyes,  and  comfort- 
ably ft«e  firom  everytliing  like  "what 
poor  canting  Herbert  fell  into" — Herbert 
was  a  follower  of  Him  who  prayed  in 
agony  beneath  the  shadowing  olive-trees 
of  Oethsemane,  and  to  whom  sin  appeared 
a  far  more  dreadful  plague  than  leprosy. 
But  you,  perhaps,  O  worldly- vriseman ! 
are  above  seeking  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  any  master. 


TAX  KDIKBUBGB  CBBISTIAir  1U.QAZ1KE. 


We  have  oftmi  traced  the  fhiit  of 
WordiiroTth'B  teaching  in  TeaujtoD,  ind 
■ometimei  bit  *erj  wordi ;  bot  it  ma; 
not  teem  (o  trae  to  the  poet  himaelf  or  to 
hi*  admiren,  u  wa  haTa  been  inclined  to 
think  it,  that  the  poetrj  oT  Herbert  Iias 
had  a  greater  impreMion  on  Tennyeon's 
ttjie  of  thinking  than  anj  other  poetry. 
Not  that  ire  vould  accuae  Tennjaon  <>r 
hii  friend  Haarice,  (who  woold  fain  | 
aeconiiiiodate  the  Bible  and  religion 
generallj  to  the  peculiar  feeliogi  and  ex- 
pectation* of  poeta,  and  literary  men  ;  to 
that  thej  might  not  have  to  itoop  too 
bv,  like  mere  unlettered  (oo*  of  toil  ur 
fmj  Intellecia,)  of  being  orthodox.  Far 
from  it.  Mr.  Maurice  haa  pretty  clear])' 
hinted  at  hi*  owd  tad  Tonayioa'*  freedom 
from  that  odioua  charge.  But  a  ityle  of 
thinking  and  ipeaking — even  an  earnest 
ef  Tirid  *tyle  of  expre**ion  may  be  caught 
19  from  one  man  by  another,  without  tUe 
nnit  of  nmilar  belief  or  umilar  practice 
tbllowiog.  Sometimea,  too,  there  !■ 
dowr  reaemblanM  than  we  have  laiil 
between  Tennyion'i  poetry  and  that  ol 
holy  George  Herbert.  The  "  In  Memor-  ■ 
km,'  which  dcferrea  better  critics  than 
ll  haa  yet  found,  b^ini  with  thit  ioTOca- 


Diu-  uul.  for  4l]  ll 
and  ending 
" '  Wh»t  li  it  thrt  idJ 


I  '    •       

j  will  be  inclined  to  aay  with  u*,  that  the 
I  germ  of  tliii  poem,  which  ha*  eridently 
I  coat  the  tnodem  poet  much  labour,  and 
I  wbich  ia  really  one  of  hi*  beat,  may  hate 
j  been  ailently  anil  imperceptibly  inggeit- 
I  ed — itmightbeiDvidiona  to  lay  muf  hate 
'  been— by  Herbert'*  on  "  The  World." 


Bui  WIttiim  qulsUj  awspt  Uwol  tli  ■waj. 
TbcD  PUaiwn  nmt.  i>ha,  llkhig  not  the:tuliian 

Hefornml  sJJ  at  lingtH  with  mEnuci. 
Then  nntf  red  Sin.  aod  olth  thit  S;«mar«, 


lU  wUcb  ihgu  but  H 


0,  tb,  (u 


The  differences  between  the  two  poets 
are  very  great  inileeil :  but  from  the  atyle 
of  Tennyion'a  thought,  from  hi*  poetical 
logic  ao  to  speak,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
out  th.  giorioni  nuDe  ^^  """^  '^  ""*  ''■"•  ''"*  regarded  Her- 
hkh  ttioa  hui  bert  as  "  a  master."  There  will  be  found 
I  in  (he  writings  of  both,  a  force,  a  manli- 


Lon.  Hilkar  afthla  grot 


d  Harbert,  and  that  without  knowing  1      ,      ^  .  ,   , 

f :»  m  ««ooir  «»«•  witii  hu  owt.  I  "''■  '»""'• '°  ""  '  •'*""  ™' 

>■■*  -    -_  I  phasu  to  the  argument,  which  make  one 

!  interested,  in  either  case,  not  only  in  the 
kMB  who  cm  recollect  Tennyaon'e  p„(  but  in  the  won.  Herbert,  »e  bellere, 
a  of  Art,  beginning  I  ^^  (he  stronger  sense  and  the  larger 

Mt  w  aool  •  lerdl,  pto-tir,.i™«.         I  ^"* '  Tennjwn  hM  a  mote  iti«.:t\c*X.TO« 
nBAatMsafnijatoJiratf,  ibetiuy  in  bis  poetry;  wa  ia  it  unUkft 
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leitu-taiing,  w  far  M  he  himwlf  teachei 
ns  to  imagine  what  that  is.  to  read  many 
of  Tennyioti'i  poema. 

But  our  allusioD  to  Tennjion  ii  merely 
incidental.  At  yet  lie  ii  not  to  be  ctaaied 


among  lacred  potU.  Let  a»  hope  that 
ere  lii*  fairp  ia  fur  evtr  (ilent,  lome  toagt 
of  ZioD  may  come  from  ita  aweel-toned 
itringa.  J.  L.  B, 

iTobeeooHmitd.) 


aitmifngs  from  tfie  0UMian  JPielD. 


Tm  Secrplary  hai  recelTcd  a  lettar 
froiD  Mr.  DreoDiD,  one  of  the  chaplaina 
to  tbe  army  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, intimating  tlie  serious  illneiB  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  from  fever.  Hay  God 
spare  hia  valnable  life  I  Of  thia  there 
are  good  hopes,  u  ha  wu  aloirlj  recover- 
ing, though  the  medical  men  thought  that 
bla  removal  for  a  time  would  be  neces- 
sary. We  commend  blm  to  the  prayers 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  hinuelf  and 
in  his  labours. 

The  Committee  have  aecnred  the  aer- 
vloes  of  a  second  missionary,  tbe  Rhv. 
Robert  Maensir  of  Gcnrock.  Mr.  Mae- 
nair's  name  is  famitiir  to  the  readera  of 
the  Miaionary  Rtcord  at  the  Church,  as 
tbeirindefaligablelaboarerforaoDie  years 
In  Movk  Scotia.  The.  same  missionary 
seal  which  led  him  lirat  to  the  West, 
now  leads  him  to  tbe  East.  He  haa  also 
been  accepted  aa  a  Goverampnt  chap- 
lain, ontbeume  terms  as  Mr.  Fergusson; 
•nd  we  hope  to  be  ftble,  in  our  next 
Nnmber,  to  announce  his  safe  arrival  at 
Scutari.  A  Urge  eoUectiou  of  books 
and  tracts,  contributed  partly  by  Chris- 
tian friends,  and  partly  from  the  fundi 
of  the  miiaioD,  has  been  sent  with  him 
far  Smyrna  and  Scutari. 

The  Committee  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  and  apontaneons  support 
which  the  miaiion  haa  received  from 
every  part  of  Scotland. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  ^pe,  the  Sec- 
retary haa  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Fergiuaon,  (dalfidMay  Uth,)  stating  that 
he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  but  very 
weak,  and  that  it  will  be  (ooie  time  be- 
fore he  can  resume  ialj-r^Ed.  ChriiHait 


burgh 


Piuiih  Cbarch 


i.<"  «!^S°h.T™Si>r°UgQ 


w'lhTet.Mr' 

9cuU[l,L.1.  ISs.St: 


Mardt  IT,  1»M. 
( To  the  Editor  of  the  Ed.  Chriit.  Mag.") 
Rev.  iND  DBiB   Sib,— In  forwarding 
you  this  communication,  relative  to  tbe 

Sroceedinga  of  the  St.  Andrews  8tD- 
ents'  Missionary  Society,  I  feel  It 
BuperfluoDt  to  offer  any  apolof^y  far  to 
doiui;  to  one  so  lealoua  as  yonrself  la 
the'  cause  of  Christian  miaaions. 

It  ia  to  the  Depnlalion  Scheme  of  the 
Aaaoeiation  that  I  could  wish,  throoKk 
the  iDitmmentalilj  of  your  Magaaioe, 
to  direct  particular  attentitin. 

During  tbe  session  of  1651,  the  So- 
ciety proposed  (and  have  since  carried 
out,  with  tbe  greatett  lucoaia,  dorinf 
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«  of  1852,  1853,  and  1854)  | 
tha  plan  of  wndiag  deputations  of  Ihsir  ' 
memban  to  vuioui  pmbjteriei  in  Scot- 
laod,  for  the  parpow  of  kdrooatiog 
tbe  CBOM  of  ChristUa  miuiooa,  aad  of 
making  collMttani  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Auociation.  Hon  thii  Scheme  hat 
prospered  maj  be  leaiTied  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  jear  1630  lbs  ioDDrae  of  the 
Sociel;  was  returned  at  ^19,  8s.  3d., 
from  which  period  the  fundi  graduallj 
fell  olf,  notil  in  1843  the  Treaaurer  could 
commaDd  do    larger  a  eum  thuk   £6, 

It*  proiperitj  increaeed  for  a  few 
*eare,  altheuRh  slowly,  until  the  com- 
meucement  of  the  Deputation  ficheme, 
tbrODgh  the  Hrst  efForls  of  which  the 
iueome  of  the  Soci^tj  for  the  year  1852 
was  raised  to  ^61,  and  for  1853  to  ^1 IQ. 
The  balance  sheet  for  1854  will  gife 
no  leas  erideooe  of  a  progrsssire  im- 
proTamcnt,  which,  while  it  soeoura^ai 
u*  as  a  Societi,  bj  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased emiaenoe,  is  eratifying  only  id 
10  far  as  it  pats  within  our  reach  the 
means  of  increased  nserulnesi. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  howercr, 
that  the  laboura  of  seTersl  of  the  aummer 
deputations  haie  not  been  regarded  by 
Banj  of  tha  ministers  of  our  Church 
with  that  degree  of  interest  wbioh  their 
object  so  well  deaerios;  and  that  that 
spirit,  which  it  is  so  importsnt  to,  jlti- 
TSta  and  foster  in  the  minds  of  the 
fntnra  ministers  of  the  Church  should 
have  been  but  too  often  checked  by  the 
Boat  marked  disspprobation  in  qnarlers 
where  least  of  all  it  should  bara  been 
eipected. 

Althoni;h  this  is  fett  deeply  b;  as  to 
be  a  great  barrier  to  oar  operations,  ^et 
Ibe  coosciouinesa  oF  the  puHtf  and  sin- 
cerity of  our  motives,  together  with  the 
tmportance  of  tlie  Cad  in  view,  is 
ieieot  to  carry  us  through  what  We 
pertoaded  can  be  only  a  temporary  oppo- 

Por,  were  our  objects  more  deeply 
kiprcssed  upon  the  hearts  ~oF  all,  we 
woold  be  "bid  God  speed"  rather  than 
in  the  goad  work;  and  it  will 
be  the  eirneit  endeaoour  of  the 


erfon 


f,  under  wbatevar  diSii 
1  its  Dperationi  in  a  Christian  and 
'*~-iary  spirit,  in  the  assnrance  that 
t  and  objects  must,  sooner  or  Ister, 
.0  be  rrcoi;uiEfd  as  praiseworthy 
jCv*afi>l  even  by  those  who  al  present, 
kta  ideas,  look  upon  it  witli 

r  tW  Bodety  baa  »t  present  under  ear- 
[  'fM  eonsideraiioD  the  proposition  to 
'*'  ■         '  )oi  in  some  dettitale part 


of  the  Higblands  of  Scotland,  b  the 
Tiew  of  which  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  ascertain  particulars  as  to  a 
■uitable  locality  for  such  an  erection. 
This  Soheme,  so  feuibleiD  ilseif,  cannol, 
we  thinli,  fail  to  interest  the  public  mind 
and  that  of  the  clergy  in  faraiir  of  our 
operations  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  day  is 
'  far  distant  when,  being  able  to  point 

schools  in  Scotland,  reared  at  our  ex- 
I  en  Be,  as  mooumeuts  of  our  seal,  we  may 
iBTe  Dot  merely  the  sympathy  of  tbe 
vhole  Church  in  our  exertions,  bat  alto 
he  satisfaction  of  hating  been  instru- 
Dputal  in  the  doing  of  good,  together 
rith  the  blessiog  of  God  in  tbe  adrsDce- 
nent  of  Uis  cause,  wbioh,  as  a  Society, 
vB  ever  strite  to  make  peculiarly  our 
iwn. — I  am,  Rer.  and  dear  Sir,  yours 
■ery  faithfuUy, 

A.  J.   MUBBSI. 


KTLIDB,  TUB  PIBTOB  01 

Towards  the  close  of  182S,  a  young 
man,  whose  whole  bearing  was  marked 
by  strong  health  and  great  benevolence, 
presented  liimself  to  the  bcncTolent 
Blumhardt,  at  the  Mission  House  at 
Bale,  requesting  him  to  recelTe  him 
ss  pupil  missionarf.  His  name  was 
Kylius,  a  native  of  the  Grand  Duchj 
□f  Baden,  and  he  carried  with  him  very 
high  certificates.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  word  of 
salvation,  and  now  yearned  to  go  forth 
to  some  distant  country,  to  proulaitn  it  to 
souls  who  were  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  it. 
But  a  serious  obstacle  tUxA  in  his  way, 
— he  was  msrked  out  in  the  conscription. 
Early  in  the  next  yesr,  fate  would  de- 
cide if  he  were  to  be  a  soldier  or  a 
missionary.  This  uncertainty  made  him 
very  sad.  "  Go,"  said  the  holy  Blum- 
hardt, "go,  my  sod;  if  the  Father  wills 
you  to  be  a  missionary,  you  will  not  be 
a  soldier ;  if  He  wills  you  to  be  a  soldier, 
as  such  you  can  be  a  missionary  like- 
wise." Kylius  remained  some  lime  at 
Bile;  but  when  tlio  loittry  day  drew 
near,  he  prepared  to  return  hume.  He 
was  detained  on  his  wsy  by  a  must  un- 
foreseen occurrence,  and  did  not  arrive 
at  Lahr,  his  native  town,  until  several 
hours  alter  the  selection  liad  tnken  place. 
The  mayor  had  drawn  a  number  instead 
of  the  absent  conscript;  it  was  the  highest 
in  the  vase.  Kylius  was  a  free  man  t 
Hcentered  the  Institution  of  Bale,  and  re- 
mained there  for  four  years,  ills  studies 
being  flni shed,  and  that  with  hinli  honour, 
he  was  appointed  to  go  to  t\te  Cnmeiu 
TJie  Crimea  was  then  the  flettl  ot  k  ^ace- 
fai,    bappy,    ud    proscvToiH    act^vW.). 
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The  Emperor  Alexander  encoura^  the 
working  of  evaDgelical  misBions.  When 
this  work  was  prohibited,  or,  at  least, 
exceedingly  limited  bj  his  successor, 
Kylius  became  the  pastor  of  the  Pro- 
testant colonies,  principally  German, 
which  are  now  established  in  the  local- 
ities where  St.  Chrysostome,  John 
Howard,  and  Julie  de  Krudener  died. 

Neusatz  and  Friederthal,  Kronthal  and 
Simpheropol,  were  the  jQelds  of  evan- 
gelization assigned  to  Kylius;  and  this 


suffered  much  at  first,  but  his  end  wai 
joy  and  peace  in  Jesus. 

ViCTOB  Jarolb." 
(From  the  Esperance  of  19(A  ApriL) 


III. 


PROOBESS  OF  TBB  Q08PXL  IN  GRIirA. 


The  excellent  William  Burns,  well 
known  and  much  respected  in  Scotland, 
field,  unknown  to  the  world,  prospered  |  yisited  a  town  near  Amoy  in  January 
till  the  time  when  the  war  came  to  cast  i854.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Bums  had 
around  it  sorrow  and  disaster;  but  in  | , .loured  in  China  with  unwearied  zeal 
God*s  council,   it  was   for  these    days  i      ,    .       ,  ,-,.,,       «*.«u  *o«i 

that  the  young  man  of  Baden  had  been  ^^^  singular  self-denial,  bat  no  visible 
called  for  thirty  years  to  be  a  missionary.  |  success  had  attended  his  mission.  But 
The  following  letter  shews  us  what  he  [  God's  time  at  last  came,  and,  most  unex- 
did  during  this  time  of  fear  and  desola-  pectedly,  the  Gospel  was  believed  by  a 
tion,  in  the  name  of,  and  from  love  to,  f^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^„^  Pthchuia.  Mr. 
Ins  Saviour  and  Comforter:  "The  mis- 1  „  ,„      ,^    ,  ,  V        . 

fortunes  which  have  fallen  on  the  Crimea,  I  Bums  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  Amerl- 
hitherto  so  peaceful,  weigh  heavily  upon  1  can  missionaries  were  requested  to  carry 


our  German  colonies.  All  work  has 
ceased;  the  inhabitants  have  nothing 
now  to  do,  but  to  make  baskets  for  the 
transport  of  the  stores,  for  the  amuni- 
tion,  and,  above  all,  for  the  innumerable  { 


on  the  work.  We  extract  the  followinip 
from  the  report  of  one  of  them  in  the 
Mission  Board,  which  is  given  in  fall  in 
the   May   number   of   The  News  of  the 


sick  and  wounded.  These  are  carried  '  Churches,  That  man  has  indeed  acquired 
far  away,  the  nearest  towns  to  the  seat ;  such  fame  as  angels  would  rejoice  to 
of  war  being    long  since    overcharged.  \  possess,  whose  name  is  remembered  by 


For  example,  Simpheropol,  with  its 
25,000  inhabitants,  is  now  one  large  hos- 
pital. Here  our  dear  Kylius  has  sealed 
nis  faithfulness  to  the  service  of  his  Master 
with  his  life.  Fearing  no  fatigue,  no 
privation,  no  scene  of  suffering,  however 
heart-rending  it  might  be,  he  went  from 
one  hospital  to  another,  animated  by  a 
deep  Christian  sympathy,   seeking  his 


heathen  as  his  who  first  brought  them  to 
Jesus  I 

*''Pehcbaia  contains,  probably,  some 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  lovely  and 
fertile  valley,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Chiang-chiu  river,  about  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Amoy.  It  is  about  half- 
brothers  in  the  faith  ; — on  one  hand  way  from  Amoy  to  Chiang-chiu,  a  few 
offering  them  lovingly  the  spiritual  con-  miles  off  from  the  direct  route.  It  is  a 
solations,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  market-town,  at  which,  on  twelve  days 
are  found  in  the  Word,  prayer,  and  the  I  of  every  month,  there  is  a  large  con- 
sacraments  ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  the   course  of  people  from  the  sarroundinip 


temporal  relief  which  his  judicious  love 
knew  how  to  bestow  for  tlieir  comfort. 
He  loved  them  all ;  and  his  presence 
at  the  bed  of  suffering  shed  joy  and  com- 
fort on  all,  to  whatever  nation  they  might 
belong.  His  own  particular  friends  ear- 
nestly besought  him  to  be  careful,  if  not 
for  his  own  sake,  for  theirs ;  but  nothing 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  be  less  assidu- 
ous in  his  attendance  on  thoso  who  were 
threatened  and  carried  away  by  virulent 
typhus  fever.  At  last,  he  himself  became 
a  victim.  On  leaving  one  of  our  hospitals, 
on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  year,  at  a 
late  hour,  and  when  the  cold  was  intense, 
he  sickened,  and  he  immediately  felt  that 
his  illness  would  be  fatal  He  was  not 
mistaken;  his  sickness  was  unto  death, 
ifat  Jt  wMB  for  the  glory  of  God.    Ha  ; 


region.  There  is  a  water  communication 
to  the  city  of  Chiang-chiu,  and  to  the 
large  town  of  Hai-teng,  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant,  and  Chioh-bey,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  distant ;  also  to  many 
populous  towns  and  villages  still  nearer. 
The  place  was  not  selected  by  ourselves, 
but  by  our  Master,  who  has  thrust  us  into 
it.  Yet,  if  we  bad  desired  a  central  posi- 
tion, where  we  could  operate  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  country  between  this 
and  Chiang-chiu,  perhaps  no  better  one 
could  have  been  selected.' 

*'  On  the  30th  of  August,  Mr.  Talmage 
wrote  again,  inclosing  tbe  subjoined 
affecting  appeal  of  thislnfant  church  for 
a  missionary.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
American  Board,  which  these  brethren 
call  the  *  Public  Society.'  <  They  teU  us,* 
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my  Mr.  Tilrnkge,  '  that  ergr;  isnteace 
haM  b««a  prajcd  OTer.  AcaordiDf[  to 
ttaair  oim  lUtemeat,  thsT  woald  write  a 
■enlence,  Bod  then  praji'ind  then  writs 
•notfaer  wntence,  and  then  pray  BRBin.' 

'"Hj  tb>  mercy  and  grace  of  God, 
caUpd  to  be  little  children  of  the  Sarionr 
JetD*.  we  eend  this  letcrr  to  the  Public 
Secietj,  desiring  that  God  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jeioa  Chriit,  ma;  bsatow 
f(race  od  all  the  lainti  coDoectrd  witb 
tb«  Public  Societj. 

'"  W*  derire  jon  to  know  the  bonnd- 
Iraa  frace  and  farour  of  God  towardi  as, 
and  in  bebalfofu>,littlecbildreD,  heartily 
to  thank  God  tipcaase  that  the  aononnce- 
mrat  of  God'l  grace  has  been  cunTeyed 
bj  your  nation  to  our  nation,  and  to  oar 
proTince,  eren  to  A  may,  and  to  our 
market-town,  Pehchula.  We  desire  the 
Public  Society  to  be  Ihorouehly  informed, 
so  tliat  they  may  *erj  heartily  thank  God 
and  the  Lord  J^iua  Cbriat ;  for  we  at 
Pehchuia  orifpnallj  dwelt  in  the  region 
of  death  and  gloomy  darkceu,  a  place 
nnder  th*  cane  of  God,  and  were  ex- 
poaed  to  God's  righteoni  punishment. 
But,  many  ihanki  to  God's  compassion 
and  mercy !  the  Holy  Spirit  ioSnenced 
Iht  paston  of  jonr  nation  to  send  holy 
brethren  [Amoy  naliie  Christiani],  in 
enmpanj  with  the  English  pastor,  the 
laachcr,  William  Bums,  onto  our  market- 
lewn,  to  unfold  the  holy  announcement 
oTgraer,  and  preach  the  gospel.  Many 
thanks  to  Qod,  whose  grace  called  iotc- 
ral  brethren,  by  day  and  by  night,  to 
listen  to  the  preatbing  of  the  gospel  for 
the  space  of  four  months.  Many  thanks 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  opened  our 
darkened  hearts,  and  led  as  unto  the 
Sariour  Jnus,  whose  precious  blood  de- 
Urers  from  »ln.  By  the  grace  of  GOd, 
'  Ire  persons  were  received  into  thi> 
dinreh  and  baptised.  Aijain,  two  months 
■ftvrwards,  four  persons  were  receired 
tato  the  efaureh  and  baptised.  There  are 
Mill  aome  ten  persontand  more,  fromdif- 
fcrant  quarters,  not  yet  luptized,  who 
We  been  operated  on,  >a  that  they  listen 
to  the  preaehing  with  gladness  of  heart. 
■'By  th«  will  of  God,  the  BngUsh 
|HtM- baa  been  sailed  to>  return  to  his 
•■■  aaiion.     Our  place  is  distant  from 

ttmuj  by  water  seTeral  tens  of  lit,  so 
mt  ft  Is  difficult  to  oom«  and  go.  Tbe 
■■•fcalan  oFyonr  nation  at  Amoy  have 
Mt k mOBMlt  to  spare  from  labnar;  for 
tm  Mj  bretbreit  (natire  converts)  there 
MMtaj.  and  it  U  difficult  for  them  to 
9^ 


a  pastor  from  the  Public  Society  of  yonr 
nation,  that  he  may  qaickly  (tome,  and 
Instruct  BS  plainly  in  the  Gospel. 

"'  It  is  to  be  deplored,_tho  brethren 
having  heard  the  teacher  William  Burns 
preach  the  Word  a  few  months,  their 
spiritual  nalnr*  only  .just  born  again,  nut 
yet  having  obtained  firmness  in  the  faith, 
—that  juit  at  this  time,  in  the  seventh 
month,  the  pant  or  should  be  leparated 
from  n*.  It  is  like  the  mDlher'i  milK 
failing  her  obild.  The  Word  to  o*,  wlio 
little  children,  is  like  mitk.    Dsyai  ~ 


light  0 


and   with  united 


3  pray,  earnestly  beseeching  God 
graciously  to  grant  that  of  the  disciple! 
of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  a  pastor  may  hastily 
come,  and  preach  to  us  the  gospel,  this 
food  of  grace,  with  its  aavourinesa  of 
grace,  in  order  tonouri-handhtrengthen 
the  faitb  of  ur,  little  children. 

'"Moreover,  we  pray  God  to  influence 
the  saints  of  your  nation  that  they  may 
always  keep  us,  little  children,  in  re- 
membrance. Therefore,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (Augast 
21,  I8A4,;  the  brethren  with  united  heart 
have  prayed,  earnestly  beseeching  God 
that  this  our  general  letter  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  great  Public  Society,  that 
jou  may  certainly  know  these  our  affairs, 
and  prsy  Qod  in  behalf  of  ns,  that  this 
our  rrqueiit  may  be  granted.  Pleaaegiva 
our  aalutatiOD  to  the  brethren. 

«'U.JC,  '       "'T£K.L.AI., 

'■•Kl-»l.,  •"JlLBOM, 

"  '  TlK-IAH,  «  '  Km- KOI, 

"'Si-nn, 
"  '  Tht  Diiciplti  e/Jetia  at  Pikchula. 
"'Presented  to   the   Public   Society, 
tiiat  all  the  disciples  may  read  it.'  " 


■r  Bill.  Londan. 


The  flftj-iimh  sanivorssry  mnetlot  of  (hia 
inth«L«rBi!Room.  E«l      -       -       ' 


W*,  th*  brethren  of  the'  church  at 
^wtal  liiaii.  witb  united  heart, 
nnwtiy  bMeechlng  God  again 
__■ : — •■-■M^Madiend 


ifj  tuv«  ttsd  to  re|H>rt  ui  sdvincinpf  and  a 
irplDS  incoms.  aail  hsvfi  msdv  (lielT  appeal  for 


creue  of  cipradlturc  aigr  Income  ot  U«,tn\ 
sod  deduct  iDg>  biluic*  Intundrntltubc^nn^nf 
oflMMt  jtu  thEsytsiEommannswUliKAE^sA 
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L.5,821.  Thtt  «zertioiii  of  th«  frl«ndi  abroad, 
especially  in  North  India,  hare  been  moet  noble, 
and  hare  raised  no  leu  than  L16,9I7,  which, 
added  to  the  amount  collected  in  Great  Britain, 
makei  a  grand  total  of  L  li4,S6(>,  being  the 
largest  amount  erer  received.  But  as  the  luini 
raised  abroad  are  all  expended  in  the  Blissions, 
the  debt  upon  the  society  remains  the  same. 
Referring  to  the  rarious  Mission  Stations,  the 
committee  commence  with  Western  Africa. 
The  statistical  returns  of  Sierra  Leone  show  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  commu> 
n (cants,  teho  now  amoiatt  to  3,354  The  com- 
mittee  are  thankful  to  ssy,  that  they  hare  been 
able  to  strengthen  their  mission  by  several  new 
agents;  one  of  them  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ptiwers  in  the  acquisition  of  langusges,  who  will 


European  Female  Teachers  (ezchislvfl  of  Mtt- 
sionaries' wires).  11;  Native  and  Country-b<>rn 
Catechists  and  Teachers  of  all  classes,  1,697  ; 
number  of  Communicants,  17,899. 


WEALRTATf  IflSSlOltART  SOCIETT. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  May 
7lh,  in  Kxeter  Hall,  London. 

The  payments  of  the  year  have  equalled  the 
receipts,  viz  .  L.  111,048.  14s.  4d  ;  and  the  debt 
of  the  society  has  been  reduced  from  L.19,5'jI, 
lis   Id.  to  L.  15,723. 19s.  7d 

The  General  Sumnuu-y  of  all   the  misslona 


under  the  direction  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
devote  his  whole  labour  to  the  preparation  of  Committee  and  British  Conference,  in  Europe, 
translations  into  the  various  and  obscure  Ian.  I  India,  China,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  South 


guages  which  are  spoken  in  different  parts  of 
Bcinde.  and  in  the  countries  acj^oining.  The 
statistical  returns  from  all  the  stations  in  North 
India  show  that  there  are  now  more  than  7,500 
native  Christittn»t  being  an  increase  of  more  than 
400  in  the  year.  At  Bhagulpore,  the  work  of  the 
mission,  especially  among  the  hill  tribes,  has 
continued  to  prosper  At  Benares,  the  various 
departments  of  labour  have  been  carried  on  in 


and  West  Africa,  British  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  was  as  follows  :— Ctntral  or  Prin- 
cipal Stations  called  Circuits,  377 ;  Chapels  and 
other  preaching  places,  ^177 ;  Ministers  and 
assistant  missionaries,  including  twenty- nine 
supernumeraries,  538;  other  paid  agents,  at 
catechists,  interpreters,  day-school  teachers, 
&c.,  798;  unpaid  agents,  as  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  &c.,  8913 ;  ftill  and  accredited  Church 


the  same  spirit  of  perseverance,  of  holy  decision, !  members,  111,557 ;  on  trial  for  Church  member- 


aiid  of  the  love  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  which 
has  characterised  this  rois:<ion  in  former  years 
At  the  new  station  of  Jubbelpore,  in  Central 
India,  where  an  experienced  European  catechist 
has  been  placed,  he  writes,  that  a  Pundit  and 
several  men  in  the  village  have  embraced  Chris, 
tianity.    The  last  statistical  returns  of  South 
India  show  tliat  there  are  now  more  than  22,000 
baptixed    and    registered    native    Christians    in 
connexion  w'th  this  society,  besides  11,5(0  tinnier 
instntction,  vith  a  view  to  baptism,  making  a 
tofal  of  33.500;    that  these  are   distributed  in 
5  9  viUages.  posses*ing  384  places  of  public  war- 
ship,  and  that  the  commuAieants  exceed  5,000. 
A  new  feature  in   this  district  is  an  itinerat. 
ing   mission  amongst  the   unevangelixed  por- 
tions   of  North    Tinnevelly,   which   has   been 
continued  throughout  the  year.     The  area  over 
which  they  have  been  itinerating  is  about  300 
S(iuare  miles,  containing  about  300  villages,  most 
of  which  have  been  visited  two  or  three  times, 
and  some  as  frequently  as  five  or  six  times   The 
information  received  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
time  is  come  when  the  native  church  in  New 
Zealand  may  be  gradually  transferred  to  $elf. 
support,  and  the  funds  of  the  society  withdrawn 
from  that  island,  to  be  expended  upon  the  un- 
evangelized  portions  of  the  world.  The  number 
of  misKionaries  at  Rupert's  Land  has  been  much 
increased,  four  European  labourers  having  re. 
C'.'ivcd  ordination  in  the  country.    A  new  sta- 
tion of  York  Fort  has  been  occupied  during  the 
last   year.     This  will   communicate  with   the 
EHquimaux  from  the  far-north,  and  will  be  the 
limit  of  missionary  operations  in  that  direction. 
Connected  with   the    Moose   Factory   station, 
til  ere  are  1  ,<'00  boplvted  Indians. 

The  following,  it  was  stated,  were  the  statis. 
tl«*s  of  the  Missions  :—Kuropean  luiymen, 
Schoolmssters,  Secretaries,  Printers,  &c,  39; 


ship,  6478;  scholars,  deducting  for  those  who 
attend  both  the  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  84,076  ; 
printing  establishments,  8. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UlflOlT. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  read  the  report.  Tbs  ex. 
tent  of  the  reference  to  home  operstions  com- 
pelled the  committee  to  omit  any  lengthened 
reference  to  the  foreign  field.  They  recordod, 
however,  with  satis&ction  the  progress  of  tho 
Sunday  school  cause  in  France,  where  it  had 
recently  been  ascertained  that  no  less  than  300 
Evangelical  Sunday  schools  already  existed  Id 
New  South  Wales  a  union  had  been  formed  at 
Sydney,  and  the  committee  of  the  parent  society 
liad  just  received  an  order  from  Melbourne  for 
L.300  worth  of  their  publications. 


IRISH  CHURCH  1II88ION8. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Welch  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  committee  felt  bound  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  encouragement  which  the  society  had 
received  during  the  post  year,  under  circnm. 
stances  of  no  ordinary  difHculty.  The  amount 
received  fi-om  all  sources  was  L  39,489.  2a  ,  which 
was  an  hicroase  over  the  receipts  of  the  preced- 
ing year  of  L.230C,  8s  4d  The  number  of  bty 
agents  and  Scripture  readers  was  271.  and  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  144.  The 
number  of  persons  paid  by  the  society  as  Irish 
and  Guglish  teachers,  and  who  were  employed 
upon  the  plan  originally  pursued  by  the  Irish 
society,  was  «99  Tiie  report  then  proceeded  to 
state  at  length  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
society's  operations,  which  was  of  an  enconrag- 
ing  cliaracter. 
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Sermon. 

By  the  Rsr.  Waltjui  Wexk,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Campbelton. 

**  0  Death,  where  U  thy  stin; ?  O  Grare.  where  i>  thy  rictory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
tbe  rtreofTth  of  sin  is  the  law  Bat  thanks  be  unto  Ooi  who  giveth  as  the  rictory,  tlirough  our 
Urd  J«su  Chrut.'*—!  Coa.  xv.  &^&7. 


This  chapter  is  one  of  great  sablimify 
and  absorbing  interest.  No  page  written 
by  tlie  pea  of  man  ever  discussed  a  sub- 
ject of  more  momentous  concern.  How 
Cues  it  with  us  when  we  die?  What 
/ate  orertakes  this  wonderful  frame? 
Whither  does  the  disembodied  soul  re- 
tort? These  have  eyer  been  anxious 
^nestioot  with  frail  and  dying  man. 
Here  Chej  are  answered.  This  chapter 
leveals  to  us  a  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  an  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave.  It 
•peaks  of  another  world  than  this;  a 
state  of  incorruptible  blessedness,  of  im- 
perishable joys,  of  enduring  glory. 

What  subject  can  be  compared  with 
Aut  What  subject  at  any  time  more 
hiteresting?  At  present,  at  this  very 
mooent,  it  is  engaging  the  anxious  at- 
tentioo  of  tens  of  thousands  upon  dying 
bads,  for  there  are  always  tens  of  thou- 
sands dying.  Ck>nsider;  there  are  one 
tfaooaaDd  millions  of  our  race  upon  the 
laoe  of  the  globe;  it  is  computed  that 
thirtj  millions  die  annually,  more  than 
eig}ity*two  thousand  die  daily,  three 
thtPtisand  four  hundred  and  twenty  die 
tfcfy  hoar,  nearly  sixty  die  every  min- 
Wbtg  one  dies  ever^  moment ;  another  and 
■■oilier  and  another  has  sunk  into  the 
ocean  of  death,  and  still  its  dark 
seek  and  yet  another  and  another 
li  another  I 

Oh !  if  we  could  see  ourselves  as  God 
«B  I    If  we  could  look  for  one  short 
apoo  all  the  families  of  men,  how 
fhe  vast  vision  of  death  subdue  our 
\l    What  an  affecting  scene  I    Con- 
parents,    children,   brothers   and 
continually  being  parted.    In 
city,  in  the  quiet  hamlet,  in 
the  angel  of  death  tears 
fkom  the  doting  heart. 


In  one  quarter  all  is  quiet,  and  life  not 
death  seems  to  be  the  law.  But  let  every 
door  open,  and  groups  of  weeping  friends 
are  here  and  there  watching  the  dying 
bed.  With  bursting  hearts  they  behold 
the  sinking  eye,  the  spreading  paleness, 
and  the  convulsive  motions  that  tell  them 
a  dear  one  soon  shall  be  no  more.  In 
another  quarter  <ieath  seems  to  be  the 
law,  and  to  reign  unrivalled  and  un- 
chained; there  are  famines  and  pestilence, 
conflagrations  and  battles,  and  tens  of 
thousands  die.  Crowded  cities  are  left 
desolate,  and  scenes  lately  loud  with  life 
are  now  silent  as  the  grave. 

Oh !  it  is  true,  that  a  great  destroyer 
is  busy  in  the  fair  creation  of  God !  that 
an  enemy  has  entered  that  world  which 
the  holy  and  life-giving  One  once  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  very  good." 

But  it  is  not  from  an  outward  rlew 
that  we  can  derive  just  ideas  of  the 
awfulness  of  death.    To  contemplate  the 
human  race  dropping  off  one  here  and 
one  there  like  the  withered  leaves  of  a 
forest  when  the  air  is  calm,  and  then 
again  falling  in  thousands  when  a  tempest 
comes,  is  melancholy  enough,  but  it  is 
not  all.    Death  does  more  than  sever  us 
from  friends,  and  lay  our  bodies  in  the 
chilly  tomb.    Fearful  as  may    be   the 
apprehension  of  parting  with  life,  and 
cloiiing  the  eye  on  all  wc  hold  dear,  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  other  terrors  that 
death  brings.    '*The  sting  of  death  is 
sin."    All  the  pains  and  struggles  inci- 
dent to  the  separation  of  soul  and  body 
might  well  be  endured,  the  sinner  thinks, 
if  that  were  all  that  death  brings.    But 
is  it  not  a  punishment  for  sin  ?    Is  it  not 
a  messenger  from  angry  Heaven  to  take 
our  guilty  spirits  to  their  doom  ?    Ah  I 
it  is  the  feeling  that  death  comes  from  «lu 
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offended  Judge  that  makes  him  so  fearful 
to  contemplate.  Oh!  if  we  could  assem- 
ble in  one  view,  the  eighty  thousand  who 
are  tliis  day  to  die  I  Uow  many  supersti- 
tious alarms,  cowardly  imaginations,  de- 
spairing prayers  should  we  seel  And 
what  is  the  great  agony  of  all  ?  Listen 
to  the  groan  with  which  the  sinner  dies : 
*'  I  am  not  only  to  be  cut  off  from  earth 
and  earth's  pleasures,  but  I  am  to  be 
cut  off  from  God  for  ever,  this  death  is 
the  wages  of  sin.** 

To  terrors  such  as  these  our  text  points, 
and  recognises  them  as  clinging  to  fal- 
len man,  till  once  a  victory  over  them 
has  been  given  him.  And,  blessed  be 
God,  there  arc  many  now  dying  who 
have  achieved  that  victory.  If  we  could 
open  now  the  apartments  of  the  righte- 
ous, and  listen  to  all  the  praises  that  as- 
cend iVom  thence  to  God's  redeeming 
love,  all  the  joyful  expressions  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour,  all  the  thanks  for  a  con- 
science relieved  from  guilt,  all  the  ex- 
hortations and  blessings  imparted  to 
weeping  friends,  and  all  the  adoration 
which  the  gleams  from  opening  glory  call 
forth,  surely  bur  souls  would  bum  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  text :  **  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law,  but  thanks  be 
unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ." 

We  shall  first  examine  the  grounds  of 
this  sentiment  in  the  Christian  breast, 
and  then  endeavour  to  make  it  plain  that 
none  of  us  may  be  without  it. 

1.  What  are  the  grounds  of  this  senti- 
ment in  the  Christian?  Vain  are  the 
reasonings  of  man  on  this  subject.  The 
saint  that  can  echo  on  his  deathbed  the 
triumphant  words  of  our  text,  has  looked 
beyond  human  light.  The  eye  of  faith 
has  pierced  for  him  the  drapery  of  sense, 
and  carried  him  within  the  vail,  where 
he  gazes  on  a  once  crucified  but  now 
risen  and  exalted  Saviour.  Should  the 
weeping  friends  that  bend  over  him  ask 
how  it  is  that  he  can  so  confidently  say, 
"  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  ?"  his 
reasoning  would  seem  weak  if  he  could 
merely  point  to  the  analogies  of  nature. 


succeeds  winter,  so  surely  will  life  suc- 
ceed death.  Think  of  the  beauteous 
butterfly,  how  it  springs  from  the  worm 
that  seemed  frozen  and  dead,  or  the 
swelling  germ  rising  from  the  rotting 
seed,  shall  I  seem  more  hoxxiless  than 
they,  as  you  lay  me  in  the  grave  ?" 

If  he  only  spoke  of  these  things,  well 
might  weeping  friends  say,  *■ "  Miserable 
comforters  are  they  all,"  we  require  some 
other  assurance  that  wc  are  not  to  lose 
you  for  ever.* 

But  the  departing  saint  speaks  not  of 
these  things;  they  bring  himself  no  com- 
fort, and  can  impart  none  to   others; 
they  are  not  suited  to  the  dying  hour. 
When    men    are   in  health,  and    have 
time  to  examine  them,  they  will  indeed 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the 
trutli,  that  life  succeeds  death,  but  they 
are  not  the  grand  reason  for  our  faith. 
Christ,  when  He  was  about  to  leave  this 
world,  spoke  not  in  this  way,  neither  do 
His  followers :  '*  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."    In  the  strength  of  this  faith, 
the  Christian  has  joy  in  himself,  and 
comfort  for  others:  "  Behold !"  he  says, 
'*  the  Prince  of  life,  in  the  tomb  at  Gol- 
gotha, how  He  rises  from  the  grave,  how 
He    throws   aside  the  garment  of  the 
tomb,  and  stands  in  quickened  humanity 
a  conqueror  over  death  t    Here  is  com- 
fort, deep  and  lasting  comfort  for  me  and 
for  you,  my  fHends,  in  such  an  hour  as 
this.    The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  is  the 
pledge  of  ours.   Because  He  rose,  ire  shall 
rise ;  *  blessed  be  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' " 
If  we  look  back  on  this  chapter  we  see 
that   the   Apostle  had  been  answering 
some  false  teachers,  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  who  said  **  that  the  resurrection 
was  past  already."  Those  persons,  not  ap- 
prehending to  its  full  extent  the  emanci- 
pation which  Christ  brings  us,  taught  tbafe 
a  spiritual  resurrection  from  sin  was  all 
men  were  to  look  for  from  their  con* 
nexion  with  Christ.    Many  expressions 
of  the  apostles  seemed  to  justify  this  view 
to  them :    "  If  ye  then  be  risen   with 
Christ,  seek  those  things  which  are  above^ 
where  Christ  sitteth."    "Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into 


ud  say,  ''  Fear  not ;  u  surely  as  spring  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  firom 
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the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  i  power.  But  for  sin,  there  would  have 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  i  been  no  dishonour  or  corruption  in  U8 ; 
life."  Such  expressions  as  these,  used  I  there  would  have  been  no  death,  Tliink 
by  the  apostles,  they  thought  justified  !  of  Kiioch  and  Elijah,  how  they  were  trans- 
them  in  saying  that  the  resurrection,  so  lated  without  parting  with  the  body  !  The 
far  as  man  was  concerned,  was  only  a  body  as  well  as  the  soul  comes  from  the 
new  gpirituaf  life  imparted  through  their  I  hand  of  the  pure  and  holy  One.  He  is 
Saviour's  death  and  resurrection ;  and  |  the  Creator  of  both,  and  He  saw  them 
this  they  said  was  past  already  in  all  i  both  that  they  were  good.  In  these 
who  believed  on  His  name.  bodies  of  ours  there  is  no  inherent  evil ; 

They  received  the  fact,  that  Chriat  did  not  Christ  show  us  this?  Did  not 
hid  triumphed  over  death  by  rising  fVom  He  live  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  in  this 
the  grave.    In  this  He  had  proved  His  I  body  of  ours  ?    He  showed  us  what  we 


own  power  and  divinity,  but  they  could 
not  see  that  it  proved  anything  for  them 
beyond  the  fact,  that  their  Master  yet 
lived,  that  the  Strong  One  was  on  their 
side.  They  thought  that  their  connexion 
with  it  was  merely  spiritual;  that  it 
only  symbolized  the  new  life,  which  every 
one  who  confessed  Him  was  to  experi- 
ence in  this  world.  Therefore  they 
taaght,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ- 
ians was  pa»t  already.  Narrow  were  the 
views  those  men  entertained  of  Christ 
and  His  work.  They  saw  not  that  He 
came  to  destroy  death  entirely.  That  is, 
not  only  to  renew  in  man's  soul  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness,  whereby  he  may  serve 
God  here  below,  but  also  to  justify  liim 
mtirtly,  by  freeing  him  in  his  whole  nature 
firom  every  mark  of  sin.  They  saw  not 
the  full  meaning  of  those  great  contrasts : 
"  The  first  man,  Adam,  made  us  all  sub- 
ject to  death.  The  second  man,  Christ,  re- 
deemed OS  from  the  power  of  the  grave." 
Looking  at  man  as  a  composite  of  body 
•od  sonl,  a  state  of  death  is  plainly  one 
if  de/icieney.    Death  never  could  have 


were  made  for,  body  and  soul.  There 
was  no  law  of  sin  in  His  members.  He 
needed  not  to  cry,  "  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 
body  of  death  ?"  Brethren,  the  dominion 
of  evil  in  us  is  our  own  act.  It  is  of  our- 
selves that  we  lie  under  the  curse  of  sin. 
The  end  of  God  in  our  creation  was,  that 
we  might  be  holy  as  Christ  was  holy ; 
perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect. Had  we  fulfilled  this  end  no  dis- 
honour would  have  assailed  us.  Our 
bodies  would  not  have  been  subjected  to 
the  deep  humiliation  of  the  tomb.  But, 
blessed  be  Ood,  Christ  hath  risen  from 
the  dead,  that  this  humiliation  might  not 
remain,  that  our  whole  nature  might  be 
restored,  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  spirits. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  without  doubting  at  the  same 
time  the  real  humanity  of  Christ.  He 
cannot  be  the  true  representative  of  man- 
kind if  we  cannot  follow  Him  through  all 
the  different  stages  of  His  manifestation 
as  a  man.  This  is  plainly  the  conclu- 
sion of  Paul.    In  his  answer  to  those  who 


1  not  have  been  entailed  upon  us  if  we 
lid  kept  our  first  estate.  In  communion 
Vkh  God,  we  should  not  have  dreaded 
te  pMsage  from  this  world  to  a  higher 


Bitted  but  for  sin.    *'  By  one  man  sin  |  said,  that  all  men  had  to  look  for  was  the 

into  the  world,  and  death  by  I  resurrection  of  the  soul  from  sin,  he  tells 

This  violent  parting  of  soul  and  |  them  that  Christ  actually  brought  His 

Mjf,  which  we  naturally  dread  so  much,    body  from    the  grave;    that  after  His 

resurrection  He  appeared  in  His  entire 
humanity,  which  many  brethren  could 
attest ;  that  he  was  seen  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  after  that  he  was  seen  by  above 
glorious  one.  The  bixJy celestial, ;  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 

the  greater  part  being  alive  might  be 
inquired  at.  "  Now,"  he  reasons,  "  this 
could  not  be  if  dead  men  rise  not  with 
their  bodies ;  for  Christ  was  a  dead  man. 
He  made  himself  so ;  He  entered  so  com- 
pletely into  our  state  \  He  made  llxmt^l 


:74b  ifiritiul  body  that  St.  Paul  here 
^d'tiHki  oft  would  have  been  got  in  some 

rwnf.  We  should  not  have  been  sown 
;,^«ORnpCion,  in  order  to  be  raised  in  in- 
ly sovn  in  dishonour  and  weak- 

ki  Older  to  be  raised  in  glory  and 
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SO  trulj  one  with  us,  that  whatever  befel 
Him  in  life  or  death  may  befal  ns.'*  This 
is  clearly  the  force  of  the  apostle's  rea- 
soning on  this  subject,  as  laid  down  in 
the  chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken. 

To  understand  the  work  of  Christ  in  its 
relation  to  us,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  complete  conformity  of  His  na- 
ture with  our  nature,  of  His  manhood 
with  our  manhood.  When  He  took  upon 
Him  the  body  of  Mary's  son  He  took  on 
Him  our  whole  nature  in  its  root  and 
essence.  There  is  no  understanding  of 
the  apostle's  argument  without  having 
this  truth  deep  rooted  in  the  mind. 
Without  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves  always^ 
putting  the  Redeemer  at  a  distance  from 
us.  In  reference  to  the  resurrection  we 
shall  be  apt  to  reason  thus :  Christ  the 
Son  of  Ood  was  different  from  all  other 
men ;  He  may  have  arisen  as  a  declara- 
tion to  the  universe,  that  "  though  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man "  He  was  yet  very 
different  from  men,  and  far  above  them  ; 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  because 
He  rose  we  shall  rise  also.  To  avoid  this 
darkness,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  He 
had  given  up  all  advantage  over  us,  that 
He  had  come  down  to  man's  estate,  and 
as  man  lived  and  died,  and  rose  and 
revived. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  make  our 
connexion  with  Christ  plain,  and  show 
us  the  deep  meaning  of  those  words  of 
His,  spoken  for  the  comfort  of  the  anxious 
heart — *'  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also."  There  is  a  union  between  Christ 
and  His  people,  clo^e,  vital,  and  federal 
— a  union  which  no  distance  of  time  can 
affect,  and  which  no  power  can  ever 
alter.  "  What  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  "  When  He  died 
who  is  our  head,  we  might  be  said  to  die ; 
when  He  aro^e,  we  arose  also.  What 
was  done  by  Him  wm  done  not  for  him- 
self but  for  us.  He  did  not  arise  fh>m 
the  dead  as  a  private  individual,  but  as 
the  head  and  representative  of  mankind. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is  said  to  the  race  of 
man,  *<  Thy  dead  men  shall  live;  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise. 
Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the 
dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  her  dead." 
100 


If  any  one  should  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible our  dead  bodies  should  rise  again, 
then  the  resurrection  of  Christ  himself  is 
plainly  denied.  But  if  Christ  be  not 
risen  there  is  no  redemption  for  us,  no 
justification ;  as  the  apostle  declares, "  we 
are  yet  in  our  sins,  and  they  which  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished." 
What  comfort  have  we  in  the  death  of 
Christ  without  His  resurrection  ?  There 
is  no  proof  in  His  death  that  He  paid 
the  penalty  incurred  by  mankind  on 
account  of  sin;  the  proof  lies  in  His 
resurrection.  By  it  the  eternal  Father 
declared  that  the  law  was  satisfied; 
that  death,  the  penalty  of  sin,  was  borne 
to  its  f^U  extent ;  that  he  who  had  the 
power  of  it  was  conquered  in  his  own 
stronghold.  While,  therefore,  the  words 
of  inspiration  tell  us  in  one  place,  that 
'^  Grod  set  forth  Christ  to  beapropitiatioa 
through  faith  in  His  blood,"  and  all  our 
redemption  is  ascribed  to  His  death; 
"  Blessed  be  His  name,"  it  says,  in  an» 
other  place,  *^  He  was  raised  again  fbr 
our  justification."  In  death  itMeif  we  can 
never  rejoice,  we  can  never  be  in  love 
with  it — ^no,  not  even  with  our  Saviour's. 
It  is  in  the  destmction  of  death  that  we 
rejoice.  The  death  of  our  Saviour  in 
ii9el/  is  not  a  theme  in  which  we  can 
delight,  but  only  that  death  which  was 
conquered  by  His  resurrection. 

The  body  that  "  was  made  sin  "  for  us 
He  resigned  to  its  penalty;  the  firail 
humanity  that  on  account  of  sin  was 
subject  to  weariness,  and  pain,  and  death, 
He  delivered  up  to  all  these  miseries. 
He  submitted  to  die;  for  such  was  the 
sentence  of  offended  law.  For  a  time 
His  body  lay  in  the  tomb,  and  His  soul 
dwelt  in  the  abode  of  the  departed,  but 
it  was  not  for  death  to  triumph  over 
Him.  Good  is  stronger  than  evil.  The 
Good  One  could  not  be  holden  by  the 
Evil  One.  "  His  soul  was  not  left  in  the 
habitotions  of  the  dead,  neither  was  the 
Holy  One  suffered  to  see  corruption.'* 
He  rose  fh)m  the  tomb,  He  triumphed 
over  death.  He  conquered  the  grave. 

We  say  He  did  all  this,  for  it  was  of 
himself  that  He  rose.  Other  men  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  before  this 
scene  at  Golgotha,  but  of  none  of  them 
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ooold  it  be  uid  he  ro«e  of  himself;  they 
were  all  raiaed  by  a  power  external  to 
tbemielTes.  Christ  alone  had  power  to 
lay  down  His  life  and  take  it  up  again. 
A  Laxanis  had  come  forth  from  the 
grare,  bat  he  had  not  the  life  in  himself 
bj  which  he  did  so,  and  he  came  forth 
only  to  return  again.  Christ's  resurreo- 
tioo  tells  OS  another  tale.  His  body 
•prang  out  of  the  earth  transformed  and 
glorified — a  spiritual  body.  Remember 
how  it  could  accompany  His  spirit  wher- 
CTcr  He  wished,  how  it  could  appear  and 
▼anishy  how  it  went  through  doors  qlosed 
and  barred,  how  it  ascended  up  into  hear 
▼en  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  men ! 
Wondrous  change !  but  oh  I  mystery  of 
mysteries,  it  is  but  the  type  of  our 
change!  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

The  apostle,  in  a  former  part  of  this 
diapter,  having  proved  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, from  the  very  nature  of  Christ's 
manifestation  itself^  that  a  belief  in  the 
resarrection  is  inseparable  from  the 
Christian  faith,  takes  up  some  questions 
that  may  arise  in  men's  doubting  hearts 
regarding  it.  *'  But  some  man  will  say. 
How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and  with 
what  body  do  they  come  ?"  Thou  fool, 
the  seed  sown  in  the  earth  yields  a  beau- 
teoui  flower  and  a  ripened  ear;  doubt 
Bot  that  God  can  make  thy  buried  body 
ptodnce  a  glorified  body.  ^  That  which 
thou  Boweat,  thou  sowest  not  that  body 
which  shall  be.  .  .  .  But  God  givetb 
It  a  body  aa  it  hath  pleased  Him." 
body  sprang  in  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  earth  where  it  had  been  sown 
a  teed.  It  sprang  a  tpiritucU  body, 
a  body  with  which  He  could  appear  and 
It  was  as  different  from  the 
one  as  the  flower  is  fjrom  the  seed, 
ig  was  the  moim  body  still,  even  to  the 
d  the  nails  and  the  wound  of  the 
Who  can  describe  the  body  with 
Che  dead  shall  arise?  Tet  who 
dovbtfoUy  ask,  "*  With  what  body 
■4$  Ih^f  oome?"  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
Chriat  has  achieved  for  us !  May 
•11  join  in  the  apostle's  song  of 
**  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
vbert  is  thy  victory?"  Tes, 
«•  may  all  join  in  it ;  and  this 


is  what  we  proposed  in  the  second  place 
to  shew.  '*  Christ  has  conquered  death 
for  every  man."  The  victory  He  gained 
over  the  grave  He  gained  not  for  himself, 
but  for  us,  we  have  only  to  believe  to  re- 
joice in  it.  We  inherit  death  from  Adam, 
but  life  from  Jesus  Christ.  The  last  is  our 
birthright  as  well  as  the  first,  for  by  Jesus 
Christ  we  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life. 
Every  child  of  man  born  into  the  world 
is  Christ's  child, — His  by  creation,  His 
by  purchasa  True,  it  belongs  to  a  race 
who  sold  their  original  buthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,— <who,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  self,  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
their  Creator— cast  from  them  their  title 
as  His  children.  But,  in  the  fulness  of 
His  love,  that  Creator  bought  them  back 
the  title,  and  a  reconciled  Father  loves 
to  call  them  children.  Ah!  that  Uttle 
one,  born  with  the  nature  Christ  re- 
deemed by  His  sufferings  and  death — 
that  little  one  may  live  to  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  it,  and  take  its  portion  in 
the  second  death!  But  this  alters  not 
the  fact  that  it  rightfulbf  belongs  to 
Christ.  Oh,  that  it  may  claim  its  eter- 
nal inheritance  in  Him !  Woe  be  to  the 
parent  who  shall  not  tell  it  to  do  so! 
Who  shall  not  by  his  own  life  declare  tluit 
men  are  bought  with  a  price,  even  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ !  "  The  Son  of 
God  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
our  justification ;"  but  what  avails  it  if 
we  believe  not?  What  avails  it  if  we 
put  away  the  purchased  glory  firom  us  ? 
Without  Christ  in  the  soul  the  sting  of 
death  remains.  Brethren,  it  is  only  on 
behalf  of  believers  that  death  is  spoiled 
of  his  sting,  and  yet  I  say  again  that  all 
of  us  may  join  in  the  apostle's  song, 
'*  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave^ 
where  is  thy  victory?"  The  necessity 
of  faith  puts  no  barrier  between  us  and 
that  eternal  life  which  the  risen  Saviour 
has  purchased  for  men.  What  is  be- 
lieving, but  just  taking  God  at  His  word, 
when  He  says,  **  My  Son  died  for  your  sins» 
and  rose  again  for  your  justification  ?" 

Surely  God  knows  what  was  required 
to  magnify  His  law  and  make  it  honour- 
able. Now  His  Word  declares  that  Christ 
did  all  that  was  required.  "  God  is  just 
while  He  justifies  the  ungodly."    Christ 
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has  consulted  all  His  attributes  and  re- 
conciled them  all.  God's  justice  suffers 
not,  when  He  pardons  to  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  unto  Him  in  Christ.  Oh, 
sons  and  dauji^hters  of  men,  think  of  this! 
There  is  nothing  required  of  you.  A  frtt 
pardon  is  offered  \fou.  You  have  only  to 
reach  out  the  hand  of  faith  and  accept 
the  gift.  You  have  not  to  wait  till  you 
get  what  you  call  repentance.  That  is 
an  after  work, — it  follows  from  receiving 
the  pardon.  The  principal  ingredient  in 
repentance  is  humiliation,  from  feeling 
the  infinite  love  against  which  you  have 
sinned.  Oh,  bring  not  your  own  work 
before  Christ*s  work !  Begin  not  by 
thinking  that  ywi  must  do  something — 
that  you  must  repent.  Begin  as  the  Gos- 
X)el  begins,  by  declaring  you  are  saved, — 
saved  not  by  works,  but  independently 
of  works,  nay,  before  works.  Not  till 
you  begin  thus  will  you  fall  down  and 
adore  God;  not  till  then  will  you  pour 
out  your  whole  heart  and  soul  to  God. 
Not  till  then  will  you  use  the  words  of 
the  text :  '*  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks 
be  unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  do  we  see  that  we  may  all  join 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  text,  and  not  till 
we  all  join  in  it  heart  and  soul  does 
Christ  get  His  dae.  Let  no  man  be 
afraid  lest  our  obligation  to  "work  the 
works  of  righteousness  "  is  lessened  by 
this  doctrine  of  free  and  sovereign  grace. 
It  would  be  easy  to  shew  that  it  is  in- 
creased tenfold, — that  the  law  becomes 
the  delight  of  the  soul  as  the  law  of  a 
Father. 

Sin  makes  death  utterly  fearful,  and 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks 
be  unto  God  we  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace.  Christ  has  removed 
the  law  as  a  principle  of  government. 
He  who  is  the  author  and  witness  of  the 
law  has  changed  our  rule  of  life  from 
obedience  to  himself,  to  fdith  dependent 
on  himself.  The  law  being  destroyed, 
•in  and  death  are  destroyed,  and  we 
need  have  no  more  fear.  *'  Christ  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us."  All  our 
guilt  was  laid  upon  Him,  and  by  Hit 
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death  He  bore  it  away.  Thanks  be  unto 
God  that,  *'  through  death,  Christ  Jesus 
destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil,  and  delivered 
men,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  He 
has  not  only  destroyed  death,  but  also 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death, — the 
great  deceiver,  who  gave  death  all  its 
terrors.  What  need  of  terror  now? 
Henceforth,  when  Satan  seeks  to  fHgbteD 
us  with  the  pale  face  of  death,  we  can 
say  that  we  know  what  it  is, — that 
though  it  was  entailed  at  first  as  a 
consequence  of  sin,  yet,  since  Christ 
has  died,  it  is  changed  into  a  memo- 
rial of  God's  love,  a  pledge  of  His 
fellowship,  a  witness  that  He  has  recon- 
ciled us  to  himself  and  made  us  one 
with  Him.  Well  may  the  Christian 
exult,  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 
Thou  art  not  now  fearful.  Thou  dost 
but  call  to  mind  that  new  and  living  way 
which  is  opened  to  the  presence  of  Uim 
who  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  me. 

Sin  was  long  death's  sting.  Sin  and 
death— these  are  twin  sisters,  who  were 
always  together  till  Christ  died.  But 
when  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  walked 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  then,  indeed,  were  these  two 
divided.  Death  was  there,  but  her  sister, 
sin,  was  not;  death  was  there,  but  she 
was  in  company  with  the  Holy  One. 

Consider,  O  man!  what  Christ  en- 
dured to  separate  sin  and  death,  and  ask 
yourself  if  He  could  have  done  more  to 
gain  your  confidence  and  love.  Oh  I  it 
is  a  great  mystery,  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  t  The  second  person  of  the  God- 
head coming  down  into  a  world  of  sin, 
and  sanctifying  it  anew ;  sanctifying  its 
pains,  its.  miseries,  and  its  death,  by 
making  them  His  own.  Oh  I  holy  and 
loving  Saviour,  what  must  it  have  been 
for  thee  to  surround  thyself  with  all  our 
sins,  and  miseries,  and  death,  and  feel 
them  as  thine  own !  Think  of  it,  oh 
man !  for  whom  He  travails  in  pain ! 
It  was  not  only  on  the  cross  He  suffered ; 
before  that  He  cried,  *'My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowAil,  even  unto  death.* 
Ahl  we  may  fancy,  but  we  can  never 
realize  the  pang  from  which  that  aj 
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cuDO  forth  I  We  miy  well  belioe  thtt, 
in  that  terrible  moment  of  agonj,  Ibe 
Son  of  God  felt  all  that  meo,  linM  flnt 
tbej  nnned,  baTe  felt  of  the  hidingi  of 
God'a  counleoance,  aod  the  riaing*  of 
giSDt  despair.  Oh,  vaeder  of  woaderal 
Hii  made  himwlf  to  hare  no  comfort, — 
H«  felt  not  that  He  wai  God,— He  tooked 
uponhimwlf  UBinI  Oh,  hoircompletely 
did  He  lympathize  with  ui  I  He  looked 
upon  himielf  aa  the  lianer  of  all  ■iooera, 
M  the  tuVvrer  of  all  autTerers.  Gather- 
loK  into  Uii  own  «elf  all  our  aorrow* 
mnd  our  griefs,  oar  teara  and  oui  ter- 
nra,  He  felt  them  a*  Ilia  own.  Oh  1 
»ho  bat  God  was  sufficient  for  thia? 
Who  but  God  could  sympathize  so  deeply  T 
That  He  might  folfil  completely  the  old 
pmphecy,  "  Surely  Ue  hath  borne  onr 
grieft,  and  carried  onr  sorrows,"  His 
all-iearcbing  eye  goes  round  the  world's 
vide  circle,  and  look*  io  every  heart  for 
vailing!  and  for  woes  ;  He  calls  from 
the  four  winds,  and  from  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  into  one  conscious  and  in- 
finite pang,  the  sias  and  sufferiogs  of  the 
world.  They  gather  around  II im  in 
nambeTB  that  no  man  can  number,  the  J  shall 
.   and  aighs,    the   weepngs    and 
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up  tbe  full  and  codbcIoub  sacriBce  that 
took  away  the  lin  of  the  world.  When 
He  bore  all  our  suffuringa,  all  our  Bor- 
rows, and  all  our  deaths,  did  He  not 
bear  the  full  vengeance  of  offended  law  ? 
Henceforth  may  alt  raeo  aay,  "  The  sling 
oTdealb  ii  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is 
the  law;  bnt  think*  be  unto  God,  who 
giveth  UI  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
jeau*  Christ." 

To  US,  brethren,  if  we  believe,  ia  given 
thia  glorious  victory — all  the  bleaaingi  of 
tbe  Redeemer'a  death— all  the  glories  of 
the  Redeemer'*  resurrection.  If  we  be- 
lieve not,  woe  be  unto  ua.  By  virtue  of 
Christ's  resurrectioa,  we  must  arise ; 
auch  is  its  effect  on  alt,  believers  and  un- 
believer*. But  what  have  nnbeUevers 
done?  They  have  turned  the  unapeak- 
abte  blessing  of  the  reauirection  into  an 
endlesa  curse.  Ob  t  let  aa  remember, 
that  if  we  continue  in  aln,  our  mind  will 
be  different  from  Chriat's  mind,  and  so  we 
shall  have  no  fellowship  with  Him.  We 
shall  not  be  beyond  Hia  power.  God 
bath  given  all  things  into  Hia  hand.  "  He 
hath  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  We 
be  beyond  Hia  power,  but  we 
fellowship  with  Him. 


ants,  the  terrors  and  tri«]^  of  every  ;  fellowship  with  the  Good  One— fellow- 
age  and  every  dime.  His  eye  ia  on  every  !  ship  only  with  the  Evil  One  [  with  him 
death-bed,  and  on  every  batlle-Seld,  and  |  whoiaselSahnesi,  hatred,  malice,  cruelty. 


ea  avery  scaffold  where 

s  in  every  dark  dnogeon  where 
pines,  and  in  every  hungry 
d  in  evert  bleeding  heart.    Here 
a  misery   for   the  loving,  the  tender 
^Vhat  wonder   that   Ha    cries, 
"Uj  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
Kow,  just  because  Jesas 
H  fed  all  thi^  He  was  able  to  offer 


ige— with  h 

Oh  1  let  us  renjember  thia,  and  livi 

remembering  it,  that,  by  Srui  faith,  we 

may  join  oursclvea  to  Cliriat  Jesus,  "  wiio 


.and  r 


1  for  01 


juatiScation,"  tbnt  when  the  time  of  our 
departure  cornea,  we  may  look  on  death 
with  thankfulneaaand  hope,  and  not  with 
terror  and  despair. 


CBRISTIAN  education  in  right  THOUGHTS  OF  GOD. 

"  Rimimlur  tbj  CitttOTla  lAtdafn^lliii  unO.'' 

aaderlying  all  Christian  education,  i  to  "love  the  Lord  our  God  with  heart, 
*•  UMDtial  to  tbe  formation  of  all  [  and  aonl,  and  strength,"  this  affection 
llSfll  babita,  parenia  ought  to  oallivate  j  should  be  directed  towards  God  from  the 
t'lillUr  ehild ten's  havta  right  thoughts  earlieat  yeara  in  wbiob  It  is  possible  to 
^tfCod.  poBsesait. 

If  iht  sum  and  lubstanoe  of  religion  is        A  child's  heart  may  reach  heaven,  and 
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dwell  there,  verj  long  before  the  reason- 
ings of  its  understanding  can  rise  above 
the  clouds  of  earth.  From  its  father 
here  it  can  ascend  to  its  Father  there ; 
and  love  both,  when  it  cannot  tell  why. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child, 
I  reasoned  as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things."  But 
he  also  had  laved  as  a  child ;  and,  as  a 
man,  he  would  not  put  away,  but  retain 
and  cherish  that  beautiful  feature  of 
childhood,  in  its  simplicity,  purity,  and 
devotion. 

"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth!'*  Let  not  thoughts  of 
Uim  be  deferred  till  matnrer  years  come. 
Let  Him  not  be  the  light  of  thy  winter 
only,  but  also  the  life  and  beauty  of  thy 
spring ! 

1.  The  young  should  be  trained  to 
^  Remember  their  Creator  "  as  their 
Father;  as  one  who  knows  them  individ- 
ually, and  loves  them.  Oh!  never  let 
the  impression  be  given  that  He  is 
some  dread  being,  possessing  irresistible 
power;  with  a  severe  and  angry  look; 
always  watching  people — especially  chil- 
dren who  are  not  supposed  to  be  so  good 
as  their  seniors — in  order  only  to  detect 
their  faults,  and  to  punish  them  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  enduranccy  here  or 
hereafter ;  a  being  for  whom  they  ought 
to  be  frightened,  or  for  whom  they  can- 
not help  being  frightened,  whether  they 
ought  to  be  so  or  not !  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  devil  could  not  select  better 
teachers  for  hit  scholars,  than  nurses  or 
parents  who  habitually  impress  such  an 
Image  of  God  as  this  on  the  young  and 
tender  heart !  "  The /ear  of  the  Lord  " 
•is  indeed  "the  beginning  of  wisdom  " — 
but  not  terror  for  the  Lord,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wickedness  and  misery  ;  for 
such  '<fear  hath  torment."  '*He  who 
loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is 
love ;  **  and  "  there  is  no  fear  in  love.** 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  hates  and  punishes  sin 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  that  there  is  a 
hell  now,  and  a  worse  coming  for  the 
wicked.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  affirm  that 
God's  counsel  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
matter  pertaining  to  our  faith  or  duty, 
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should  not  be  taught  at  fitting  seasons  to 
the  young ;  but  not  thie  counsel  chiefly, 
far  less  separated  flrom  the  fact  of  Uia 
love;  for  surely  this  is  not  what  ia 
eharaeterittic  of  God  I  His  "  Name,"  or 
that  by  which  He  reveals  himself,  ia 
not  Punisher,  but  *'  Father.**  It  is  not 
vengeance,  but  "  love."  *'  He  doth  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men.** 
"God  sent  not  His  Son  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.**  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  most  holy  and  loving  father  on  earth 
will  hate  evil  in  his  child,  and  puni&h 
it  too,  and  that  just  because  he  ii  holy 
and  loving,  and  not  selfish,  unrighteous, 
and  indifferent.  But  would  any  parent, 
therefore,  vrish  his  child  to  think  of  him 
as  one  who  lived  only  to  punish  him  ?  or 
would  he  wish  himself  to  be  an  object  of 
terror  and  alarm  to  his  family  ?  Let  a 
parent  think  of  this  as  he  sayii  to  those 
around  his  fireside:  "Come,  children, 
listen  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  th4 
/ear  of  the  Lord  r' 

Accustom  your  children,  then,  to  re» 
member  their  Creator  as  a  Father  who 
indeed  loves  them,  and  who  hates  only 
what  they  should  also  hate  with  all  their 
heart — siif ;  and  that  of  all  sins  this  is  the 
ohief,  not  to  love  God  who  so  loves  them* 

2.  The  young  ought  also  habitually  to 
"  remember**  the  pretence  of  their  Creator 
and  Father,  and  not  to  think  of  Him  as 
one  far  away  in  some  mysterious  distant 
place  called  heaven ;  nor  as  one  who  ia 
specially  present  on  Sabbath-days,  or  in 
churches  only,  bat  as  one  who  is  ever 
with  them,  laying  his  hand  upon  them, 
besetting  them  before  and  behind,  and 
seeing  their  thoughts  when  they  are  afar 
off.  Such  thoughts  of  God,  however, 
can  never  be  welcomed  by  young  or  old 
until  they  first  know  this  God  as  their 
Father.  How  can  we  be  else  than  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  an 
unseen  and  powerful  enemy  t  If  by  any 
means  we  can  get  quit  of  so  terrible  an 
apparition,  we  shall  certainly  do  so  aa  ' 
speedily  as  possible.  But  far  otherwisa 
will  It  be  with  those  who  know  God,  and 
who,  not  forgetting  His  holiness  and 
power,  associate  with  His  name  loving, 
kindness  and  tender  meroy. 


Jolt]  the  edixburgh 

In  order  thm  to  realii*  tba  1ot«  af| 
God,  and  thebleuedneu  of  H<i  presence,  | 
thej  oaxfat  to  be  acetutomed  alwaja  to  [ 
think  of  Jeana  ai  one  with  God,  or  aa  ; 
God.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  pictare  to 
the  mind  and  heart,  throjgh  the  voids  ' 
of  the  Goapel  biitor;,  the  realitj  of  tbe  , 
presence  and  love  of  Jmdb  aa  a  liiing 
penon,  jonrnejiDg  with  and  teaching; 
Hii  diseiplei;  doing  good  in  eTerj  poa-  ', 
■ibie  wa;  to  all  vbo  came  to  Him  ;  lir-  | 
mg  in  tbs  bonae  of  Martha,  Mar;,  and ; 
Lazarss;  weeping  with  hia  frienda  in' 
their  aorrow  ;  tailing  little  children  into 
Bis  anna  and  bteuing  tbem ;  and  reator-  ' 
ing  to  tbeir  parenls  thoae  who  were  lick  [ 
or  (Ten  dead.  And  the  tranaition  ia  not 
difficult  from  kaowing  about  lach  a  per-  ' 
aon  to  belieTing  that  il  ia  thia  God  who 
lorea  at  and  ii  with  na  atil],  and  who  aajs  , 
to  cTery  disciple,  old  and  jonng, "  II  ii  I, 
he  not  afraid  !  "  , 

It  will  also  help  to  make  children  wal- 
eena  the  Ihonghla  of  Hia  pregence,  b; 
leading   them   to  asaooiate  their   daily ' 
eonmon  tnerciea  with   God  in   Cbriat.  ' 
ILat  people  do  not  forget  to  spe«k  of 
Him  in  connexion  with  aicimeaa  or  death 
in  the  family,  or   any  gadden  accident ' 
wUob  may  occnr,  natil  the  yoaug  are 
•pt  to  become  Impreued  with  the  idea, ' 
that  only  on  anch  aad  occaaiona  doei  He 
ercr  enter  their  dwelling.     Inatead  of 
■  tU>,\tt  ibev  be  hatutuated  to  remember ' 
I  ffim  as   the   Giver  of  erer;  good  and  | 
■iMrfeet  girt;  aa  giving  na  "all  things  i 
■Htbr  fo  enjoy;"  aa  opening  Hia  hand 
^^■k   BtMnily  inpplying  the  wants    of 
^Hky  lirio;  thing.     Let  them  remem- 
^^PrGod  as  He  who  gives  to  ibem  their 
'I  of  iunshiee  and  health  ;  their  joy- 
Ma  sports,  innocent  songs  of  glee,  lov- 
bg  compBnionnhipa, — all,  in  short,  that 
b  good   and  worth  bating.     Let  them 
I    that   He   not    only  permitt   such 
linets  Di  earth,  bat  givti  it  to  them, 
U    that    He   withholds    nothing,    or 
ids  anything,  bat  wiiat   is   bad,    or 
«asld  injure  them ;  or  in  order  that  He 
■hMld,  in  come  other  way,  do  them  more 
ioed,  and  nake  them  better  and  happier. 
tba  Tery  joyooiness  of  the  birds,  that 
have  been  aifely  bronght  through  the  cold 
Ml  rtorn>7  winter,  and  Dow  ting  among 
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Uie  branches — or  of  the  yoang  Iamb* 
that  sport  themselves  In  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  green  paalurca  ;  these  and 
all  auch  proofs  of  God's  goodness  shonld 
be  presented  to  the  child's  heart  to  draw 
it  to  God,  even  when  it  cannot  take  in 
tboBe  proofs  of  lore  through  Jeaoi  whicli 

Such  training  as  thia  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit.  It 
will  help  to  fan  the  flame  of  love  from 
their  ioFaucy,  ao  that,  with  increasing 
years,  the;  nay  be  »ble,  with  increaaing 
intelligence  and  affection,  to  aay,  "  Oar 
Father;"  and,  like  David  in  tbe  139th 
Psalm,  to  eing  with  joy  at  the  thoughti 
of  Hia  presence. 

3.  Children  ought  alao  to  be  habituated 
to  "  Remember"  the  authority  of  God 
their  Creator  and  Father.  Any  ayitem 
of  education  which  tenda  to  exclude 
thoughts  of  God  as  One  to  whom  we 
owe  oheditnce,  ia  an  ungodly  system.  It 
ia  quite  possible,  and  nothing  more  com- 
mon, to  accustom  children  to  regnlate 
their  conduct  bj  motives  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  Gad'a  being,  preaenoe,  or  author- 
it;,  and  merely  by  what  ia  agreeable  or 
pleaaing  to  themselves ;  graliGea  their 
pride,  vanity,  ambition,  love  of  eaie,  and 
aelf-indulgence  J  orgaini  the  approval  of 
their  friends,  or  their  own  advancement 
in  life,  or  the  like.  Now,  without  de- 
spising, or  treating  as  valaeleaa.  Innu- 
merable inducement  a  to  encourage  young 
and  old  in  their  obedience,  and  to  cheer 
them  on  their  joamey,  yet  the  habit 
ahonld  be  foetered  of  their  doing  what  i$ 
riffhl,  just  because  It  Is  right,  irrespective 
of  all  present  consequences.  Let  them 
be  accustomed  to  thoughts  of  dalj/,  and 
to  what  ou^At  to  be  done,  come  what  may, 
but  believing  all  must  come  well  in  the 
end.  And  if  the;  aro  to  iearn  this  all- 
important  lesson,  the  best  and  truest 
method  of  teaching  it  ia  to  connect  their 
life  with  an  ever-present  Person,  God  in 
Christ ;  to  lead  them  to  remember  Him 
as  One  who  is  really  peraonally  Con- 
cerned, so  to  speak,  with  their  welldoing 
aod  happineas  ;  who,  becauaa  lie  it  their 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  loves  them  ae  His 
own  dear  children;  who  rejoices  oveT 
tbem  when  tliey  do  well,  vai  it  de\ig'U.e& 
10b 
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with  them  when  they  try  sincerely  to  do 
what  b  right;  who  is  ready  to  forgive 
their  many  faults  when  they  forsake 
them ;  who  is  always  with  them  to  help 
them  and  strengrthen  them  to  be  good ; 
and  who  is  displeased  with  them  only 
when  they  wilfnlly  and  obstinately  con- 
tinue to  love  and  to  do  what  they  know 
He  hates  and  has  forbidden,  because  it 
b  wrong. 

Such  habitual  thoughts  of  Ood — of  Ilis 
love,  presence,  and  authority — will  pro- 
duce habits  of  conscientiousness  in  the 
young — a  living  "before  God"  as  One 
who  knows  the  heart.  Such  a  **  seeing  of 
Him  who  b  invisible"  will  abo  root  out 
hypocrisy  and  eye-service,  and  produce 
sincerity  and  truth. 

4.  Once  more,  I  would  suggest  that 
children  should  be  trained  to  remember 
God  as  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer. 

This  thought  of  God  will  naturally 
spring  out  of  those  which  I  have  been 
inculcating,  and  the  child  cannot  but  feel 
how  an  ever-present  loving  Father  must 
be  a  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  I 
have  yet  to  address  parents  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  family  prayer,  and  shall  not  there- 
fore here  point  out  how  intimately  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  prayer  in  each  child.  But  in  whatever 
way  that  habit  is  attained,  children,  from 
the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
possess  right  thoughts  of  God,  however 
imperfect  these  may  be,  should  be  habit- 
uated to  speak  to  himself  directly  in 
prayer. 

"  Hold  the  little  handi  in  prajer,  teach  the  weak 
knees  their  kneeling." 

A  form  of  prayer  may  be  taught  the 
young,  with  words  and  thoughts  suitable 
to  their  age.  But  with  or  without  this, 
it  would  be  wel^  to  cultivate  in  them  the 
habit  of  uttering  their  own  thoughts  to 
God,  thanking  Him  for  what  they  have 
received  from  Him,  confessing  to  Him 
the  faults  for  which  they  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  asking  from  Him  what  they 
wish  for  themselves  and  others.  In  all 
this  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  thoughts, 
reasoning,  and  speech  of  a  child;  but 
there  may  be  abo  a  child's  faith,  simpli- 
city, and  love.  And,  oh  1  that  angeb 
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may. hear  from  them,  in  riper  years,  a 
prayer  so  acceptable  at  a  throne  of  grace  I 

One  other  hint  on  the  cultivation  of 
right  habits  of  thought  regarding  God, 
and  it  is  this, — check  all  irreverent  words 
and  conduct  that  are  positively  inconsis* 
tent  with  faith  in  God's  presence  or  au- 
thority, especially  in  connexion  with 
whatever  is  intimately  associated  with 
ideas  of  God,  such  as  any  of  His  names, 
titles,  sacraments,  or  Word,  by  which  He 
reveab  himself;  His  sanctuary  wher« 
He  is  worshipped  ;  or  His  holy  day, 
which  He  has  set  apart  for  himself. 

A  child  should  be  early  led  to  connect 
those  holy  things  with  Ood,  and  to  treat 
them  with  respect,  and  not  with  levity, 
just  because  they  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
sacred,  and  speak  of  the  Creator.    But 
do  not  suppose  that  a  child,  however 
truly  it  possesses  this  reverential  feeling, 
will  ever  express  it  in  its  outward  con* 
duct  as  an  advanced  Christian  will  do. 
The  child  will  still  speak  and  think  as  a 
child,  and  cannot,  until  it  becomes  a  man, 
put  away  childbh  things.    Do  not,  then, 
force  it  into  an  unnatural  or  premature 
growth  of  feeling  and  behaviour,  or  com« 
pel  it  to  appear  without,  what  it  cannot 
possibly,  from  its  years,  be,  or  feel  within^ 
le8t  all  genuine,  truthful  feeling  be  obli« 
terated,  and  mere  cant  or  unreality  take 
its  place.    In  one  word,  train  it  to  feel 
aright,  and  to  act  aright  in  reading  the 
Bible,  attending  church,  and  keeping  the 
Sabbath  holy ;  but,  oh !  do  not  demand 
in  all  this  the  self-control,  the  thought, 
the  relish  of  what  is  good,  character- 
istic of  more  advanced  years.    As  it  is 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,  so  must  it  be 
with  the  feelings  which  belong  to  such 
days,  that  our  Creator  can  be  remem- 
bered and   revered ;   and  He  who  re- 
members that   we   are    dust,  and  that 
"  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity,"  will 
accept  of  a  child's  heart,  and  a  child's 
services,  though  these  may  be  expressed 
in  a  form  which,  in  manhood  would  in- 
dicate  thoughtlessness,  indifference,  or 
ignorance.    Only  cherish  right  thoughts 
and  feelings  towards  God,  and  these  being 
in  the  spirit,  will,  as  they  grow  stronger, 
more  and  more  express  theroi^elvea  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  of  the  luw. 
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The   happy  change  which    the   minds 
of   the    accomplished  members  of   the 
Bcdical  profession  have  gradual] j  under- 
gone in  relation  to  Religion,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
which  Christianity  has  obtained  in  the 
present  age.    In  regard  to  the  matter 
of  religion,  and  the  inseparable  affinities 
which  app^r  so  visibly  to   subsist  be- 
tween it  and  medicine,  medical  men  and 
medical  students  now,  to  a  great  extent, 
judge  from  a  new  and  genuine  standing 
point.     The  infidelity  and   materialism 
which  so  long  disfigured  the  profession 
are  becoming  lilce  the  things  of  the  past ; 
and  Instead  of  ever^ytbiog  of  a  religious 
natore  being  banished  from  the  medical 
earriculnm.    Religion  now  receives  the 
homage  of  the  elite  of  the  profession. 
An  extensive  experience  has  enabled  Pro- 
fe«or   Balfoor  to  declare  that  there  is 
"bow  much  less  scoffing,  less  of  heterodox 
views :  more  general  respect  for  religion, 
and  less  persecution  of  those  who  pro- 
fsu  it."    And  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
■edieine  cannot  by  any  possibility  fulfil 
its  lofty  mission  until  it  is  combined  with 
rriigton,  we  hail  with  delight  the  efforts 
DOW  made  by  liberal,  enlightened  and 
Cbrietian  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fMion,  through  the  medium  of  medical 
■iseionary  associations  and  otherwise,  to 
hrlng,    not    direct   medical  missionary 
Vflrk  ander  notice,  (we  quote  the  words 
rf  Professor  Balfour,)  «  but  to  call  the 
Mtumluu  of  students  of  medicine  to  the 
ice  of  those  things  which  oon- 
their  eternal  wellbeing— to  the  re- 
^inriUlit  J  under  which  they  lie  to  do 
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all  for  God's  glory,  and  the  value  of  that 
wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure, 
thon  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be 
entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy 
— to  guard  them  against  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called — to  point  out 
the  bearings  of  medicine  as  a  hand- 
maid of  religion — to  stir  up  a  missionary 
spirit,  so  that  by  a  holy  walk  and  con- 
versation, they  may  commend  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  others — and  to  shew  them 
that  the  only  means  of  a  young  man 
purifying  his  way  is  by  attending  thereto 
according  to  God's  Word,  which  is  a 
lamp  unto  his  feet,  and  a  light  unto  his 
path." 

Dr.  Golding  Bird's  professional  career 
justifies,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  ob- 
servations now  made,  and  commends 
medical  missionary  associations  to  the 
approval  and  encouragement  of  every 
earnest  mind.  Although  not  a  long 
career,  it  was  energetic,  successful,  and 
deeply  instructive.  It  exhibits  the  pic- 
ture of  a  devoted  student,  prosecuting 
zealously  his  professional  studies,  yet  cul- 
tivating, with  scarcely  inferior  assiduity, 
the  collateral  sciences.  It  illustrates  the 
course  of  one  who,  avidut  gloricB,  had 
determined  to  realize  the  climax  of  pro- 
fessional ability,  and  whose  hopes  were 
not  disappointed.  It  pictures  him,  yet 
further,  in  the  possession  of  the  objects 
of  his  ambition,  smitten  by  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  God,  and,  under  this  chas- 
tisement, discovering  the  vanity  of  ter- 
restrial things,  and  the  emptiness  of 
ambition.  Lastly,  it  shows  him  coming 
forth,  purified  like  gold,  from  the  fur- 
nace— dedicating  all  his  talents  to  Christ 
— working  with  new  motives  and  new 
desires — and  exhibiting  the  sanctified 
result  of  this  mighty  change  in  his  heart 
by  his  '*  consistent  holy  walk,  his  lowly 
view  of  himself,  his  anxiety  for  the  spirit- 
ual good  of  others,  especially  ot  Y\\& 
pAtieutBf  and  of  medical  BtYidenla\  YAi 
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adyooacy  of  Christ's  cause  In  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  the  world,  and  his  patient  resig- 
nation in  trial  and  affliction,  and  his 
peaceful  and  triumphant  death.** 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  allude 
to  the  details  of  Dr.  Bird's  professional 
life.  For  information  regarding  this,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  before  us. 
It  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  it  is  full 
of  inspiration  to  the  ambitious,  persever- 
ing, self-denying  student,  and  strilcingly 
illustrates,  what  is  now  so  often  illus- 
trated, that  earth's  honours  are  open 
to  all ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  utters 
forth  a  solemn  warning,  as  it  reveals  the 
facts,  that  over-exertion  may  be  fatal  to 
the  frame,  and  that  the  proudest  distinc- 
tions of  earth  possess  no  qualities  which 
in  themselves  can  satisfy  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  our  heaven- born  natures. 
It  is  not  surpri&ing  to  find  that  the  in- 
cessant study  and  professional  labour  to 
which  Dr.  Bird  exposed  himself  as  a 
London  physician,  and  a  public  lecturer 
on  scientific  and  medical  subjects,  told 
at  an  early  period,  and  fatally,  upon  his 
constitution.  About  the  year  1848-49, 
when  about  34  years  of  age,  symptoms  of 
heart  disease  became  apparent,  but  whilst 
this  arrested  his  ambition,  it  proved  the 
blessed  instrumentality  by  which  his 
soul  was  led  to  take  shelter  under  the 
divine  **  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and 
covert  from  the  tempest."  Previously, 
indeed,  he  had  not  overlooked  the  duties 
of  religion,  but  he  had  not  placed  his 
trust  in  Christ  as  his  all.  "  It  was  but 
late  in  his  short  life,'*  remarks  a  medical 
friend,  "  that  he  gave  that  earnest  atten- 
tion to  religion,  which  ended  in  his  mind 
andergoing  a  very  decided  and  happy 
change.  To  this  he  was  led  by  his  afflic- 
tion, and  by  being  compelled  to  see  that 
his  brilliant  worldly  success  was  about  to 
be  cut  short,  and  his  prospects  blighted. 
This  he  told  me  himself,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  never  cared  for 
money,  but  that  his  snare  and  idol  was 
ambition — reputation."  Ilenceforth  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  disciple  and  the 
devoted  missionary  was  conspicuous  in 
his  laborious,  brilliant,  but  brief  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851  his  health  again 
failed,  and,  in  the  summers  of  18o2  and 
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1853,  be  was  under  the  necessity  of  seek* 
ing  repose  in  the  country.  We  cannot 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  tenor  of  his 
daily  walk  than  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Villiers,  Rector  of  Bloomsbury.  He 
thus  writes  : — **  Dr.  Bird's  ardent  desire 
to  speak  for  his  Master,  and  to  make  his 
well-known  talent  in  his  own  profession 
give  weight  to  his  word  when  he  spoke 
for  the  soul — the  manner  in  which  he 
faithfully  rebuked  sin,  which  he  knew  to 
be  the  cause  of  particular  diseases — his 
generosity  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  clergy 
in  particular — his  sensitive  faith  and  re- 
verence for  God's  Word — his  zeal  to 
establish  Bible  reading  among  medical 
students — were  all  points  strongly  deve- 
loped  in  my  departed  friend.  His  fault 
was,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  thought  he 
must  attend  to  his  patients  when  he  felt 
it  was  to  cost  him  his  life.  There  was  a 
little  vanity  in  this,  as  if,  as  I  often  told 
him,  Ood  could  not  do  without  him  ;  the 
result  being,  that  if  he  could  not  content 
himself  with  attending  to  a  few  patients, 
till  his  health  was  re-established,  then 
the  Lord  would  take  him  away  altogether. 
I  never  saw  any  man  who  seemed  to 
illustrate  more  forcibly  Phil.  iii.  8." 

We  were  greatly  desirous  to  insert  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton, 
as  beautifully  illustrative  of  Dr.  Bird's 
professional  and  Christian  spirit ;  and  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Bird  himself,  written  to  a 
dear  friend  at  Torquay,  from  whom 
death  had  taken  a  favourite  child — but 
we  are  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  simple  recommendation  of  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  will,  per- 
haps, subserve  our  purpose  quite  as  well, 
and  bring  out  the  ideal  of  a  medical  man, 
by  inserting  here  a  letter,  written  by  Dr. 
Bird,  which  is  thus  prefaced  by  Professor 
Balfour, — '*  Dr.  Bird  had  been  consulted 
in  regard  to  a  friend  of  my  own,  who 
suffered  under  an  obscure  aifection  of 
the  kidney,  &c.  My  friend  was  one  who 
knew  the  value  of  religion,  and  his  godly 
mother  had  frequently  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Bird  in  regard  to  his  case.  The  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  the  patient's  wel- 
fare was  beautifully  shewn  in  the  following 
letter,  which  was  transmitted  along  with 
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tbe  prescription : — '  Although,  my  dear 
patient,  I  am  personally  unknown  to  you, 
the  intense  anxiety  shewn  in  your  dear 
and  deToted  mother's  letter,  induces  me 
to  write  to  you.     A  lady  from   Edin- 
burgh,  who  is  now  in  town  under  my 
care,  who  knows  your  dear  mother,  has 
still  more  interested  me  in  her  and  your 
behalf,  by  confirming  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  me  in  the  letters  I  haye  received. 
Kow,  it  is  true  that  it  has  pleased  God 
to  chasten  yon  with  an  anxious  and  peril- 
oas    disease,    one    which    excites    our 
deepest  anxiety;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  is  one  in  which  it  often  pleases 
Him,  in  His  mercy  and  His  /ove,  (Heb. 
xii.  6.),  after  a  time,  to  lift  His  hand  and 
bless  the  means  employed  for  the  cure  of 
the  patient.    I  am  anxious  to  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  peril 
in  this  disease  arises  from  too    many 
remedies  being  employed,  and  no  one 
employed  with    sufficient  assiduity.     I 
hare  been  permitted  to  witness  many 
eases  of  recoTery,  after  continuing  the 
remedy    you    are    now    taking    during 
MTeral  months.    That  remedy  acts,  Ist, 
by  remoTing  from  the  blood  those  un- 
healthy matters  which  are  too  generally 
retained  in  the  disease ;  2d,  by  gradually 
checking  the  formation  of  sugar;   3d, 
by  promoting  the  conyersion  of  the  food 
joa  take  into  healthy  chyle ;  and,  4th, 
by  preTenting  the  distressing  constipa- 
tion.   For  these  reasons,  I  wish  you  to 
eontinne  the  remedy ;  and  that  God  may, 
h  His  mercy,  restore  you  to  health  and 
isefeloess,  if  it  be  His  will,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  your  friend,  Golding  Bird.' " 

hk  1853  Dr.  Bird  organized  a  series  of 
nligioas  meetings  among  his  professional 
livtliren  in  London,  and  endearoured  to 
iBpriM  them  strongly  with  a  couTiction 
if  tha  immense  importance  of  teachers 
fad  practitioners  using  their  influence 
ftr  tlia  spiritual  benefit  of  students.  His 
**  anxious  and  large  experience,"  he 
had  eoDTinced  him  that  "  no  g^eat 
reaient  will  ever  take  place  in  the 
of  the  medical  profession,  until  the 
training  of  the  students  is  made 
of  solicitude  by  those  whose 
b  MSpected  by  them,  and  whose 
Aoold  guide  tiiem.    His  bene- 


yolent  efforts  naturally  excited  formid- 
able opposition,  and  the  cry  of  cant  and 
hypocrisy  was  raised  ;  but  his  procedure 
was  vindicated  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  his  contemporaries,  and  its 
triumph,  in  its  results,  is  immutably  sure. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  which 
such  associations  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, we  insert  part  olf  a  letter,  written 
by  a  student  of  Guy's  Hospital :— "  The 
time  allotted  to  my  medical  studies  is 
now  almost  expired ;  and  with  regret  I 
shall  leave  these  lecture- rooms  and 
wards,  where  so  much  research  and 
knowledge  have  been  freely  unfolded 
before  me,  and  where  the  condescension 
and  urbanity  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  hospital,  on  all  occasions,  have  pro- 
duced feelings  of  obligation  and  grati- 
tude, which  can  never  be  effaced.  In 
addition  to  all  these  claims  upon  my  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  I  have  now  super- 
added an  interest  and  care  for  me  in  my 
progress  in  knowledge  of  a  still  higher 
kind.  I  am  now  reminded  and  encouraged 
to  believe,  that  to  all  my  possible  skill 
and  knowledge  of  my  profession,  may  be 
added  the  additional  excellence  of  humble 
Christian  piety, — a  guide  through  life,  a 
safeguard  from  the  evils  of  life,  and  a 
support  in  that  hour  which  awaits  even  a 
medical  min, — the  hour  of  death." 

The  state  of  his  health  at  length  com- 
pelled Dr.  Bird  to  resign  his  physician- 
ship  at  Guy's;  and,  in  a  short  period 
thereafter,  most  reluctantly  to  desist  from 
all  professional  labour.  He  quitted  Lon- 
don to  take  up  his  residence  at  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Here  death  overtook  him  upon 
27th  Oct.  1854 — a  death  characterized 
by  every  trait  of  the  Christian's  depar- 
ture. '*  To  him  it  was  but  a  means  of 
translation  to  another  and  a  brighter 
world.  With  an  assured  and  profound 
belief  in  his  own  unworthiness,  and  in 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  his  Saviour,  he 
passed  in  perfect  consciousness,  and  per- 
fect happiness^  into  eternal  life." 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Zuck'^r- 
becker  possesses  considerable  interest,but 
cannot  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
that  of  Dr.  Bird.  Zuckerbecker  died  a 
young  man,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
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enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  By  birth  he  was  a  Rus- 
sian. He  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  further  than  diligence  and  perserer- 
ance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
and  a  good  knowleds^e  of  languages,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  exhibited  pre- 
eminent ability.  In  his  personal  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  he  was  simple,  retired, 
and  unambitious,  and  thus  escaped  many 
of  the  snares  of  student  life.  At  this 
period  of  his  life  he  was  by  no  means 
religious.  Indeed,  we  cannot  character- 
ize the  religious  views  then  cherished  by 
him  otherwise  than  as  decidedly  deisti- 
cal,  living  as  he  did  in  ignorance  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  cultivating  no  reverential 
feelings  towards  the  Sabbath,  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  or  third 
year  of  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
experienced  an  attack  of  typhus  fever, 
which  was  sanctified,  as  Dr.  Bird's  afflic- 
tion had  been,  as  the  means  of  his  spirit- 
ual enlightenment  and  conversion.  From 
a  Christian  lady,  who  resided  in  York 
Place,  he  learned  to  love  the  Word  of 
God.  He  also  derived  much  edification 
from  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Students* 
Religious  Society.  From  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  reverenced  the  Sab- 
bath, revered  and  studied  the  Bible,  be- 
came a  member  of  a  Congregational 
church,  and  endeavoured,  like  Dr.  Bird, 
to  interest  others  in  the  holy  cause  of 
religion.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  re- 
moved to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additional  medical  experience. 
Having  satisfied  himself,  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  Russia,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Moskwa. 
His  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and 
by  the  mysterious  appointment  of  Provi- 
dence he  was  cut  off  in  the  very  dawn  of 
his  usefulness,  and  thus  all  the  fond  hopes 
cherished  regarding  him  when  he  left 
Edinburgh,  were  frustrated. 

The  biography  of  Zuckerbecker  is  in- 
teresting, as  presenting  a  life  in  which 
the  hallowing  influence  of  religion  is  vi- 
vidly perceptible,  and  valuable,  as  indi- 
cating the  weighty  influential  power  for 
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good  which  a  medieal  man  possesses,  if, 
with  skill,  he  combines  piety  and  ear- 
nestness of  purpose.  Zuckerbeeker's 
letters  have  little  general  interest,  and 
to  a  great  extent  might  have  been  sup* 
pressed,  without  the  public  suffering 
any  loss ;  but  yet  we  are  glad  to  see 
them  as  the  heart  expressions  of  an  ami- 
able, piouM,  and  benevolent  student  of 
medicine.  We  close  by  strongly  recom- 
mending the  biographies  of  Golding 
Bird,  and  Thomas  Zuckerbecker  to  the 
favour  of  the  public,  and  especially  of 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  ; 
assured  that  therein  all  may  recognise 
the  beautiful  propriety  of  not  being 
slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit* 
serving  the  Lord,  and,  seeing  the  uni- 
versal uncertainty  of  terrestrial  things, 
may  lay  up  treasures  in  the  "  house  not 
made  with  hands." 


ON  ATHEIS^L 
QuoUd  in  the**  Eclipu  of  Faith.** 

No  God !  no  God  I    The  simplest  flower 

That  on  the  wild  is  found, 
Shrinks  as  it  drinks  its  cup  of  dew, 

And  trembles  at  the  souud. 

No  God !  astonished  Echo  cries 

From  out  her  cavern  hoar ; 
And  every  wandering  bird  that  flies 

Reproves  the  Athvist  lore. 

The  solemn  forest  lifts  its  head 

The  Almighty  to  proclaim  ; 
And  the  brooklet,  on  its  crystal  urn. 

Doth  leap  to  grave  His  name. 

High  swells  the  deep  and  vengefU  tidt 

Along  its  billowy  track  ; 
And  red  Vesuvius  opes  bis  mouth 

To  hurl  the  falsehood  back. 

No  iJod  I    With  indignation  high 

The  fervent  sun  is  stirr*d  ; 
And  the  pale  moon  is  paler  still 

At  such  an  impious  word. 

While  from  their  burning  thrones  the  stars 

Look  down  with  angry  eye. 
That  thus  a  worm  of  dust  should  mock 

Eternal  Mijesty. 


"I  know  but  of  two  uninterrupted 
successions :  first,  of  iinnersj  ever  since 
the  fall  of  Adam,— second,  of  satiite,  for 
God  always  had,  and  always  will  baYe, 
a  seed  to  serve  Him." — Toplady, 
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SKETCH  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITION. 


As  tap«rttition  springs  from  Ignorance  of 
tlM  doetrines  of  Holy  Writ,  and  from  dis- 
belief io  the  constant  and  anirersal  pro- 
Tidence  of  God,  we  present  oar  readers 
with  a  series  of  papers  on  various  forms 
of  grmunSesM  faith  m  tupernatural  beiitgt, 
Wkd  Mupermatmral  agencjf. 

The  sabject  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portanc*,  and  peculiar  interest ;  for  gross 
saperaiition  reigns  throughout  the  world, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  of  the  human  race.  From 
earliesi  ages  men  have  bowed  down  in 
fear  and  trembling,  before  a  gigantic 
bugbear  of  their  own  creation ;  and  even 
in  these  enlightened  times,  millions  wor- 
ship at  the  shrines  of  imaginary  gods,  and 
Shrink  from  the  phantoms  of  their  own 
distempered  brain. 

If  we  view  superstition  In  a  historical 
lij^ht,  we  find  it  a  blood-stained  chapter 
b  the  annals  of  the  world.  Witness  the 
spectacle  of  priestly  fraud,  atrocious  vice, 
and  human  sacrifices  in  heathen  lands. 
Witness  the  crusades  for  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ,  the  wholesale  massacres  of  Pro- 
testant Christians,  and  the  diabolical 
crimes  of  the  Inquisition.  Witness  the 
DQuberless  victims  of  the  witch- persecu- 
tion, especially  in  countries  blessed  with 
the  light  of  the  Reformation.  Nor  has 
supersUtion  proved  the  friend  of  science, 
art,  and  civilization.  It  has  branded  the 
BMB  who  shone  like  stars  in  the  intellec- 
toal  firmament  as  heretics,  Infidels,  and 
agents  of  the  prince  of  darkness;  and 
Choagh  it  dare  not  doom  them  now  to  the 
flkfie  of  Galileo,  it  still  obstructs  them  in 
tkilr  noble  efforts  to  dive  to  the  deepest 
of  nature,  to  soar  to  the  loftiest 
of  science,  and  there  to  unvail  the 
■iipliiiili  iif  glory  of  the  great  Creator. 
Bipwititioay  indeed,  has  been  ever  the 
§m  of  human  advancement.  Machinery, 
eheapens  every  article  of  corn- 
declared  profane,  since  it 
to  earn  his  bread  without 
of  his  brow.  Vaccination, 
mortality  so  much,  was 
M  Satan's  discovery,  since  it 
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diminishes  the  sinner's  fear  of  death  and 
eternity.  Chloroform,  which  relieves 
from  the  pangs  and  danger  of  child- 
birth, was  condemned  as  a  vricked  at- 
tempt to  rescue  woman  from  the  original 
curse.  Umbrellas  did  not  escape  the 
assault  of  a  false  theology,  in  as  much  as 
they  seemed  a  proof  of  ingratitude  to 
God,  who  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.  Revelation  itself  is  never 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  absurd  and 
deadly  superstitions.  Not  to  refer  to 
Pagan  and  Mohammedan  creeds,  or  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  in  the  present  century  four 
religious  impostors  have  caused  the 
moral  destruction  of  multitudes,  who, 
more  or  less,  had  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  a  scriptural  education, — viz,  Joanna 
Soothcott,  Robert  Matthews,  Sir  William 
Honey  woodCourtenay,  and  Joseph  Smith, 
the  leader  of  the  Mormonites. 

Few,  indeed,  we  venture  to  say,  are 
totally  free  from  superstitious  fears.  If 
these  emotions  are  not  instinctive  in  every 
man, — as  they  art  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals, — they  seem  to  lurk  in  every 
breast;  and  perhaps  we  remember  the 
trembling  eagerness,  with  which,  in  child- 
hood, we  listened  to  legends  which  made 
the  darkness  terrible,  and  peopled  our 
dreams  with  ghostly  phantoms.  W^hocan 
read  Mrs,  Crowe's  Night  Side  of  Nature^ 
without  thrilling  sensations  ?  Who,  at 
the  witching  hour  of  midnight,  can  pass 
through  a  lonely  churchyard,  or  haunted 
castle,  without  apprehending  that  there 
may  be  **  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamed  of  In  our  philosophy  ?  " 
The  bravest  men  that  ever  lived  have 
felt  the  terrors  of  superstition,  which, 
like  conscience,  '*  can  make  cowards  of 
us  all."  When  Charles  Gustavus  was 
beseiging  Prague,  a  peasant  offered  to 
amuse  the  king  by  eating  a  hog  in  the 
royal  presence.  Appalled  at  the  words 
and  hideous  features  of  the  countryman, 
old  general  Konigsmarc,  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  burn  the  former  as  a  dangerous 
wizard.    «  Sire  I "  cried  the  peasant,  en- 
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raged  at  the  insult,  *Mf  yon  make  that 
old  gentleman  take  off  his  sword  and 
spurs,  I  will  eat  him  alire  before  your 
face !  "  At  this  proposal  the  reteran 
soldier  stood  aghast ;  and  though  he  had 
fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  per. 
formed  prodigies  of  valour  against  the 
Austrians,  he  fled  in  horror  from  the  im- 
aginary wizard,  and  hid  himself  in  his 
private  tent ! 

Nor  can  mental  culture  or  extensive 
learning  shield  the  breast  from  super- 
stition. Did  feelings  of  delicacy  not 
forbid,  we  might  mention  the  name  of  a 
clergyman,  who  nightly  retired  to  rest 
in  dread  of  apparitions ;  of  another,  who 
entertains  the  fatal  belief,  that  he,  his 
brothers,  and  sisters,  are  doomed  to  an 
early  death  by  a  witch*s  curse;  and  of 
individuals  of  rank  and  mental  refine- 
ment-, who  firmly  believe  in  visitations 
from  the  spirit  world.  Nay,  not  a  few 
illustrious  scholars  cherished  a  similar 
faith.  Lord  Bacon  declared  that  he 
would  "rather  believe  all  the  fables  of 
the  Talmud,*'  than  disbelieve  all  the  sub- 
jects of  popular  superstition.  Niebuhr, 
who  exposed  the  romantic  legends  of 
Roman  history,  admitted  the  super- 
natural claims  of  the  ancient  oracles. 
Southey,  a  man  of  logical  acuteness,  as 
well  as  of  poetic  genius,  was  <*  not 
ashamed  to  avow  his  persuasion,"  that 
spirits  return  from  the  invisible  world. 
The  philosophical  Wordsworth,  has  re- 
corded the  sentiment,  that  he  would 
rather  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  a  boor, 
than  not  take 

**  A  fearfbl  spprebentioa  from  the  owl. 
Or  death-watch  ;— and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auipiciouB  Jackdaws  crossed  his  way.** 

John  Brown  of  Haddington,  and  the 
Synod  of  the  Secession  church,  denounc- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against 
witchcraft,  as  a  national  sin.  And  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  debt,  informs 
n%  that,  ere  he  published  his  work  against 
Divine  revelation,  he  knelt  on  the  ground, 
and  prayed  for  a  sign  from  heaven,  to 
sanction  his  insane  and  impious  attempt 
to  refute  our  most  holy  religion  I  Truly, 
when  men  of  preeminent  talents  thus 
give  credence  to  absurd  imaginations, 
wo  cannot  marvel  at  illiterate  persons 
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nailing  horse-shoes  behind  their  doors, 
as  talismans  against  evil  spirits ; — teiliog 
their  bees  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  to 
prevent  their  pining  away  in  the  hives ; 
— cutting  the  gum  with  a  nail,  and 
driving  the  latter  into  an  oak,  to  cure 
the  toothache ; — ^putting  the  head  of  a 
fish  or  a  frog  into  the  mouth  of  a  child, 
as  a  specific  for  certain  fatal  diseases; 
and  placing  unlimited  confidence  in 
omens,  spells,  vulgar  propheciesy  and 
apparitions. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  introdaee 
the  various  forma  of  popular  superstition : 
and  in  prosecuting  the  subject,  our  aim 
will  be  to  expose  the  irrationality  of 
faith  in  supernatural  agents  and  pheno- 
mena,— and  thus  to  inculcate  fearlesa 
confidence  in  the  fatherly  eare  and  gov- 
ernment of  God. 

I.   BELIBT  IN  MT8TBRIOUS  SIGHTS  AND 
SOUNDS,  AS  SUPEKlf  ATUKAl.. 

In  the  good  old  times  of  popular  ignor- 
ance, this  form  of  superstition  reigned 
with  absolute  sway  over  kings  and  states- 
men, philosophers  and  fools.  If  a  comet 
showed  its  fiery  face  and  streaming  tail, 
it  smote  whole  nations  with  the  general 
dread  of  dire  calamities :  nor  could  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  appear,  but  it  was 
viewed  as  the  signal  of  war,  famine,  or 
pestilence.  Wise  men  trembled  at  the 
flashing  brilliance  of  the  northern  lights, 
and  the  dazzling  glory  of  a  falling  star. 
If  an  insect  made  a  startling  sound,  in- 
side a  wall  or  a  mantlepiece,  it  was 
called  "the  death-watch,"  and  warned 
the  household  to  expect  bereavement ; 
or  if  the  cock  at  midnight  crowed  in  a 
dream  of  fancied  victory,  they  anticipat- 
ed some  impending  danger,  or  domestic 
loss. 

Mariners  are  generally  a  superstitions 
class, — partly  owing  to  the  perils  of  a 
sea-faring  life,  and  partly  to  the  strange 
optical  illusions  which  constitute  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  deep.  And  it  merit ■ 
remark,  that  the  heathen  sailors,  in 
Jonah's  flight,  ascribed  the  storm  to  tho 
presence  of  some  atrocious  criminal,— 
that  the  disciples  in  the  tempest  imagined 
Christ  to  be  a  spirit,  when  he  majestioallj 
walked  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,— and  that 
the  islanders  of  Melita*  tho  instant  the 
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▼ip«r  fastened  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  pro- 
nonoeed  him  a  murderer  pursued  by  tbe 
avenging  justice  or  Heaven.  Among  tbe 
mysterious  sights  at  sea,  ships  have  been 
seen  floating  in  the  air ;  and  cities  have  j 
appeared  on  the  clouds,  and  suddenly  j 
vanished.  Till  lately  these  to  mariners 
were  fearful  mysteries ;  but  science  ex- 
plains them  on  the  established  principles 
of  the  refraction  of  light,  which  can 
make  the  atmosphere  a  concave  mirror, 
reflecting  the  images  of  ships  even  twenty 
miles  below  the  horison.  Sounds,  in  like 
manner,  are  heard  at  sea  at  amazing  dis- 
tandes.  On  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  the 
•ound  of  a  bell  was  heard  by  the  sailors 
on  board  a  ship,  when  far  from  land,  and 
when  no  other  vessel  could  be  seen  from 
the  top-mast.  Many  were  seized  with 
aisrm  and  dark  forebodings;  till  the 
oflScers  accounted  for  the  sound  on  the 
well-known  laws  of  an  acoustic  tube, — 
tho  eloads  having  conveyed  the  sound  of 
the  bell,  as  was  proved  next  day,  from  a 
msel  sailing  at  many  leagues*  distance 
from  their  own. 

Kindred  wonders  abound  on  land.  On 
tbt  mountains  of  Germany  the  Spectre 
tftke  Brocken  is  frequently  seen  by  won- 
dering travellers.  In  1797  it  suddenly 
ippeared  to  Mr.  Hane,  on  the  distant 
atmosphere,  as  a  human  figure  of  gigan- 
tic size.  Having  raised  bis  hand  to 
Meare  his  hat  from  the  boisterous  wind, 
the  eoloasal  shadow  did  the  same;  and 
vben  he  summoned  his  landlord  to  the 
spot,  two  monstrous  spectres  appeared 
SB  tho  mountain-mists,  and  mimicked  the 
gistaros  of  the  two  spectators.  In  a 
JMlfii'  manner  we  might  explain  the 
■inys,  that  is,  the  vision  of  lakes  in 
Igjpt  and  the  Arabian  desert; — the 
Morffona,  that  is,  the  spectacle  of 
and  landscapes  in  the  southern 
1^  ;-HUid  the  sight  of  horsemen  riding 
illho  hills  of  Cumberland,  where  crag- 
WK  ••  foot  can  searcely  climb, — and  of 
in  the  air  engaged  in  battle,  or 
g  with  floating  banners, 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
p  Bit  from  the  realm  of  clouds  we 
to  Cho  monntsin-tnrf  and  the 
glsd^  to  glance  at  '*  the  fairy 
•re  oirolet  of  natural  sod| 


smooth  as  a  lawn,  and  beautifully  green 
as  the  finest  emerald.  From  time  imme- 
morial men  fancied  them  tbe  playground 
of  King  Oberon  and  his  fairy  court,  on 
which  they  held  their  nightly  feast,  and 
danced  in  moonlight  to  unearthly  music; 
and  many  a  man  would  rather  have 
bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  than  set  his 
foot  within  these  green  enchanted  circles. 
But  the  naturalist  tells  us,  that  fairy 
rings  are  formed  by /un^*,  or  by  colonies 
of  grubs,  which  eat  the  grass  and  emi- 
grate outwards,  till  they  produce  these 
strange  phenomena. 

Another  appearance,  which,  like  the 
mysterious  marks  of  tbe  badger's  feet  in 
the  recent  snow  season,  has  often  excited 
much  superstitious  fear,  is  the  print  of  foot- 
steps across  a  field  of  grass  in  early  spring. 
These,  which  are  named  by  country- 
people  "  Satxv^b footstepty"  seem  burned 
by  fire  into  the  tender  herbage  ;  yet  are 
they  produced  by  human  feet,  crossing 
the  field  while  night-frost  was  on  the 
grass,  which  is  thus  as  effectually  de- 
stroyed, in  its  icy  britilenetSy  as  it  could 
possibly  be  by  fiery  feet,  and  with  exactly 
the  same  appearance.  A  still  more 
striking  object  of  superstitious  fear  is 
the  ignis  fatuiu, — popularly  designated 
" Will-wi'-the-wisp,"  and  "Jack-o'-lan- 
tern." Before  the  draining  system  was 
introduced,  a  pale  blue  light  was  often 
observed  at  night  above  wet  and  marshy 
soils.  The  countryman  who  saw  this 
light  gliding  through  the  silent  wood, 
or  dancing  over  the  treacherous  bog, 
was  a  wise  and  stout-hearted  man  indeed, 
if  he  did  not  imagine  it  a  brimstone  torch 
in  a  dead  man's  hand,  or  the  glaring 
eyeball  of  an  evil  spirit.  But  the  chem- 
ist discovered  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
simple  gas,  called  photphuretted  hydrogenf 
which  is  set  on  fire  the  moment  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  open  air.  This  gas 
escapes  from  marshy  lands  and  church- 
yards, in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  gener- 
ated by  the  decomposition  of  dead  bodies ; 
and  nutny  a  heart  has  it  made  stand  stilly 
and  many  a  traveller  has  it  led  astray 
like  Caliban  and  his  sottish  friends,  in 
Shakespeare's  enchanted  island ! 

II. — SUPERSTITIOUS  BELIK7  IN  OMENS. 

Omeni  are  imsginary  signs  of  good 
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■nd  itIL  Thej  vers  in  higb  repata 
•moog  tha  aacieat  Itonnns,  Greaki,  uid 
othar  beLthoi  niLtiiiii^.wlioie  prieitj  pr«- 
teadad  to  read  tha  futnre  b;  watohing 
the  flight  of  hirdi,  wid  •nkmiDiae  the 
entraila  of  an i mil*  alain  in  ucrifim. 
llera  wa  need  not  remlod  tha  bIimIckI 
acholar  of  the  itorj  related  by  Xeno|,hon, 
that  the  faara  of  ibelontboueand  Greaka, 
In  tbetr  Ftmona  rotreat,  were  at  onoe 
diipelled  by  tha  aceidaotal  tntttinff  at 
one  of  their  ^egerale ; — or  of  ■  oelebratad 
eoDqneror'a  alarming  hii  troopa  bj  hit 
falling  to  the  gr<iun-i  \a  the  act  of  diwm- 
barkioe  OD  a  foreign  shote.and  initantl; 
filling  them  with  confidtmce  ts  Tiotor;, 
bj  gfMplng  a  handful  of  land  and  ihoat- 
ing,  "  that  the  goda  had  alreadj'  giinn 
him  a  hold  o/lke  coantry!" 

In  nor  own  firoured  land,  faith  In 
omeni  is  entertabed  bj  tliousands.  'Vie 
do  not  here  allnde  to  walchiog  lh«  habit* 
«f  a«allo«ri,  baea,  and  other  uiimalt,  or 
obMrving  the  atate  of  the  atmoapbere, 
tha  motiana  of  vegetableii,  or  the  feelinga 
of  the  linman  body, — for  indioationa  of 
fotore  changei  of  tbeiceather  for,  in- 
deed, very  manyof  these  ate  uoretruit- 
worth;  than  tbe  best  baromvteri.  W* 
refer  to  Moh  AU^erslltioaiu  trusting  to 
imetiitig,  ipillinff  lalt,  and  dinitig  tcilh 
tunlm  at  tabie,  as  omeni  of  good  or  eTil 
Import.  What,  for  instance,  OD  be  more 
irrational,  or  axadder  abuse  of  tha  doo- 
Irine  i>f  divine  prorldence,  than  the  faith 
in  omen*  enlertaiaed  by  onr  Scottiah 
flthermcD  !  If  a  hare  crou  their  path. 
If  a  hare'a  skin  la  found  in  their  cr«el, 

their  road  to  market,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  sea,  nor  atll  a  Rah  all  the  follow- 
ing day  I  bailors  are  eqiullj'  afrud  of 
aetting  aul  on  «  Friday,  aa  the  Rauisna 
araof  oommciiioiagawork  on  a  Monday; 
and  If  they  dn,  they  apfirebend  ihipwreck 
or  other dUaateri.  tb  ordertudiioourage 
thi9auperalitian,aii.AnieTkang«itlooian 
balk  *  ship,  and  cal]ed  it"  FV-idoy."  Its 
lice  waslaidoDB/ri'iJay.  Itwailaanohed 
00  a  Friday.  It  aailcd  on  a  Friday  for 
a  foraiga  port, — and  was  ae*er  beard  of 
mora  llelief  in  tfaii  unlocky  day  wa» 
only  itrenglhenad  by  the  eipariment; 
f«t,  how  many  thoiiaaad  reiMli  tall 
Hi 
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on  Fridayi!  On  Friday,  aome  of  oar 
gloriooa  naral  rletorlea  have  been  gained.  - 
And  on  a  Friday  Columbus  oommenoed 
the  moat  aucoeiaful  Toyage  in  tba  annala 
of  tha  world,— the  Toyaga  which  isanad 
in  the  dbcorery  of  tha  Weatern  Hemt* 

The  following  caae,  condanaed  trtitn  a 
medical  work,  affords  positive  proof  of 
the  aenselesmeta  of  trasting  in  omena, 

goodorbad; — A  person,  naicedE.F , 

••as  dangerously  ill.  The  diaeaaa  waa 
acooBipaoied  with  copioni  bleeding  at 
tha  Tiose  and  u  the  weather  wm  hot, 
ona  of  two  bed-room  window*  waa  k«pt 
open  during  Iha  nig-bt.  It  ao  happened 
that  a  :lo;i  bawled  outside  the  hoa*e;  a 
dioti-uarcA  sounded  ita  omenou*  tiok 
behind  the  bad  ;  ^  bat  Sew  into  lb* 
ohaoibcr,  and  eitinguiahed  the  eandia; 
and  a  ravin  alighted  on  the  ail)  of  tba 
window  which  waa  ahnt,  pecking  with 
hi*  beak  agaiint  the  glass.    Of  oouraa 

tbennraaaeoneladedthat  E.  F would 

die;  bnt  the  patirDt  recoaered  and  the 
four  unlucky  omens  Tnay  be  ei  plained  bj 
aoppOEing  that  tba  watob-dog  bowled 
through  irritation,  —  that  the  death- 
watch  insect  was  roused  by  tba  tunimar 
heat,— and  that  the  bat  was  attracted  by 
the  candle-lifiht,  and  the  raT«D  by  tha 
scant  of  blood.  W.  L.  W. 


"  The  Turk*  attribute  Ivihbting  to  tha 
bfeath  of  an  angel,  and  (Aaarfer  to  tha 
clap^ng  of  hi*  wing*." — SoulAry's  A'otM. 


<'  A  man  ia  far  ttnm  r>:iperien(Hng  tha 
grace  of  God  who  desirca  marlyrdem,  but 

is  reslless  under  the  yoke  of  llivlne  ppo- 
vidunee,  which  platiee  martyrdoni  bejond 
bia  reauh,  and  requires  liiiu  to  gtorUy 
God  in  tlie  humblv'st  anil  moat  reared 
avocation*  of  life."—  Wi».  Cayua'a  Uf*. 


"Tbe  power  at  faith  often  *hinea  ttm 
moat  where  the  character  la  natiiTalty 
weak.  Tliere  it  lea*  to  intercept  or  in- 
terfere with  it*  working*."— /for*. 
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EXETER  HALL  LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.* 


Wb  haTe  now  before  ut  the  tenth  series 
of  lectures,  delivered  annually,  in  Exeter 
Hall,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation* What  a  yaluable  library  of 
information  and  Christian  wisdom  is  fur- 
nished by  these  ten  volumes  to  reading 
and  intelligent  young  men !  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  wholesome 
influence  exercised  by  such  associations 
and  such  lectures  upon  young  men, 
whose  opinions  and  character  will  contri- 
bote  to  extensirely  and  powerfully  to 
mould  the  next  generation. 

Without  occupying  our  limited  space 
by  further  obserrations  of  our  own,  we 
will  rather  select  a  few  passages  fh>m 
this  volume,  which  may  interest  the 
itader  who  does  not  and  cannot  possess  it. 

The  first  Lecture — from  which  alone 
we  would  at  present  extract — is  by 
Archbishop  Whately.  Its  subject  is  a 
highly  important  one,  '^The  Origin  of 
CiTilization  ;  **  and  its  object  is  to  prove 
that  the  savage  state  is  not  man's 
original  one,  or  that  mankind  as  a 
whole,  or  any  portion  of  them,  ever 
raised  themselves  from  it  by  the  un- 
^ded  exercise  of  their  own  faculties. 
This  inquiry  is,  of  course,  conducted 
on  grounds  altogether  independent  of 
Scripture  authority.  But  though  start- 
ing /rom  a  different  point,  the  inves- 
tigation leads  to  the  same  point  with 
Scripture,  that  some  communication 
from  Gkid,  that  is,  Revelation,  must 
kave  been  made  to  man,  and  that  he  has 
Iteame  embued  by  a  power  from  without 
Md  not  merely  from  Vithin  his   own 


The  following  extracts  will,  we  have 
I   donbt,    prove    interesting   to   our 


'•  PUjaa  look  to  the  very  lowest  and  rud- 
«il  noM  that  inhabit  the  earth,  you  be- 
Wd  Mngs  sunk  almost  to  the  level  of 
brat»>ereation,  and,  in  some  points, 
kelow  the  brutes.  Ignorant  and 
gross  in  their  tastes,  filthy 


Mi9ired  b^or€  tk»    Young  MenTt 

im  Ejeeter  Hall,  jfom  So. 

IbU.     London :  Nisbet 


in  their  habits,  with  the  passions  of  men, 
but  with  the  intellect  of  little  children, 
they  roam,  half-naked  and  half-starved, 
over  districts  which  might  be  made  to 
support  in  plenty  and  in  comfort  as  many 
thousands  of  civilised  Europeans  as  there 
are  individuals  in  the  savage  tribe.  And 
they  are  sunk,  for  the  most  part,  quite  as 
low,  morally,  as  they  are  intellectually. 
Polygamy,  in  its  most  gross  and  revolting 
form,  and  infanticide,  prevail  among  most 
savage  tribes;  and  cannibalism  among 
many.  And  the  sick  or  helplessly  aged  are 
usually  abandoned  by  tiieir  relatives,  to 
starve,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
Even  in  bodily  person  they  differ  greatly 
from  the  civilised  man.  They  are  not 
only,  in  general,  very  ugly  and  ill-made, 
but,  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs,  and 
especially  in  the  head  and  face,  they  ap- 
proach considerably  to  animals  of  the  ape 
tribe ;  and  the  countenance  is  usually  ex- 
pressive of  a  mixture  of  stupidity,  feroc- 
ity, and  something  of  suspiciousness  and 
low  cunning. 

**  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  savage  con- 
sists in  his  being  left  free  to  oppress  and 
plunder  any  one  who  is  weaker  than  him- 
self, and  in  being  exposed  to  the  same 
treatment  from  those  who  are  stronger. 
His  boasted  simplicity  consists  merely  in 
grossness  of  taste,  improvidence,  and  ig> 
norance.  And  his  virtue  merely  amounts 
to  this,  that  though  not  less  covetous, 
envious,  and  malicious  than  civilized 
Man,  lie  wants  the  skill  to  be  as  danger" 
ova  as  one  of  equally  depraved  character, 
but  more  intelligent  and  better  informed. 
•  •        •        .        .        . 

*'Such  is  Man  in  what  is  commonly 
called  a  'state  of  nature/    But  it  can 
harilly  be  called,  with  propriety,  man's 
*  natural  state ; '  since  in  it  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  faculties  remain  dormant 
and  undeveloped.    A  plant  would  not  be 
said  to  be  in  its  most  natural  state  when 
growing  in  a  soil  or  climate  that  would  not 
allow  it  to  put  forth  the  flowers  and  the 
fruit  for  which  its  organization  was  des- 
tined.   Any  one  who  saw  the  pine-trees 
high  up  on  the  Alps,  when  growing  near 
the  boundary  of  perpetual  snow,  stunted 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
struggling  to  exist  amidst  rock  and  ice, 
would  hardly  describe  that  as  the  natural 
state  of  a  tree  which,  in  a  more  genial 
soil  and  climate  a  little  lower  down,  was 
found  towering  to  the  height  of  flfty  or 
sixty  yards.    In  like  manner,  the  natural 
state  of  Man  must,  according  to  all  fair 
analogy,  be  reckoned,  not  that  in  which 
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his  intellectual  and  moral  growth  are  as  ''  Since  it  appears,  then,  a  complete 
it  were  stunted  and  permanently  re- '  moral  certainty  that  men  left  unassisted 
pressed,  but  one  in  winch  his  original  j  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature, — that 
endowments  are — I  do  not  say  brought ;  is,  with  the  faculties  Man  is  born  with 
to  perfection,  but — enabled  to  exercise  |  not  at  all  unfolded  or  exercisL^d  by  edu- 
themsclves,  and  to  expand  like  the  foliage  :  cation, — never  did.  and  never  can,  raise 
and  Hjwers  of  a  plant;  and  especially  in  ;  themselves  from  that  condition:  the 
which  that  characteristic  of  our  species,  <  question  next  arising  is,  When  and  how 
the  tendency  towards  progressive  im-  |  did  civilization  first  originate  ?  How 
provement,  is  permitted  to  come  into  play,  i  comes  it  that  the  whole  world   is  not 

*'  The  savage,  then,  is  only  so  far  in  '  peopled  exclusively  with  savages  ? 
(comparatively)  a  state  of  nature,  that !      **  Such  would  evidently  have  been  the 
the  arts  which  he  learns  and  transmits  to  I  case  if  the  human  race  had  always  from 


his  children  are  very  few,  and  very  rude. 
And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  in  many 


the  first  been  left  without  any  instruction 
from  some  superior  Being,  and  yet  had 


respects  savage  life  is  decidedly  more  been  able  to  subsist  at  all.  But  there  is 
artificial  —  more  anti>natural — than  the  j  strong  reason  to  doubt  whether  even  this 
civilized.  The  most  elaborately  dressed  |  bare  subsistence  would  have  been  possible, 
fine  lady  or  gentleman  has  departed  far  |  It  is  most  likely  that  the  first  generation 
less  from  nature  than  a  savage  of  most  of  |  would  all  have  perished  for  want  of  that 
the  rudest  tribes  we  know  of.  Most  of  I  scanty  knowledge,  and  those  few  rude 
these  not  only  paint  their  skins  with  a  |  arts  which  even  savages  possess,  and  which 
variety  of  fantastic  colours,  but  tattoo  probably  did  not  originate  with  them 
them,  or  decorate  their  bodies  (which  is  I  (for  savages  seem  never  to  discover  or 
the  New  Hollander's  practice)  with  rows  invent  anything),  but  are  remnants 
of  large  artificial  scars.    The  marriage   which  they  have  retained  from  a  more 


ceremony  among  some  of  these  tribes  is 
marked,  not  by  putting  a  ring  on  the 
woman's  finger,  but  by  cutting  off  one  of 
the  joints  of  it.    And    in    those  same 


civilized  state.  The  knowledge,  for  in- 
stance, of  wholesome  and  of  poisonons 
roots  and  fruits,  the  arts  of  making  fish- 
hooks  and  nets,  bows  and  arrows,  or 


tribes,  every  male,  when  approaching  I  darts,  and  snares  for  wild  animals,  and  of 
man's  estate,  is  formally  admitted  as  '■  constructing  rude  huts  and  canoes,  with 
coming  of  age,  by  the  ceremony  of  having  |  tools  made  of  sharp  stones,  and  some 
one  of    his  front   teeth    knocked    out.  j  other  such  simple  arts,  are   possessed 


Some  of  them  wear  a  long  ornament  of 
bone  thrust  through  the  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  so  as  to  make  the  speech  in- 
distinct. Other  tribes  cut  a  slip  in  the 
under  lip,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  artificial 


more  or  less  by  all  savages ;  and  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  tliem  to  support  life. 
And  men  left  wholly  untaught  would 
probably  all  perish  before  they  could  ac- 
quire for  themselves  this  absolutely  in- 


second  mouth,  in  which  they  fix  some  ,'  dispensable  knowledge. 


kind  of  fantastic  ornament.  And  some 
tribes,  again,  artificially  flatten,  by  pres- 
sure, the  forehead  of  their  infants,  so  as 
to  bring  the  head  even  nearer  than 
nature  has  formed  it,  to  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  brute. 


"For,  .Man,  we  should  remember,  is, 
when  left  wholly  untaught,  far  less  fitted 
for  supporting  and  taking  care  of  himself 
than  the  brutes.  These  are  far  better 
provided  both  with  iusfincts  and  with 
bodily  organsy  for  supplying  their  own 


**  And  their  customs  are  not  less  artificial  j  wants;  for  instance,  those  animals  that 
than  their  external  decorations.  To  take  '  have  occasion  to  dig  either  for  food,  or  to 
only  one  instance  out  of  many :  marriage,  I  make  burrows  for  shelter,  such  as  the 


among  the  most  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  usually  takes  place  between 
persons  who,  living  in  the  same  society, 


swine,  the  mole,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
rabbit,  have  both  an  instinct  for  digging, 
and  also  snouts  or  paws  far  better  adapt^ 


and  becoming  well-acquainted,  contract  for  that  purpose  than  Man's  hands.  Yet 
a  mutual  Uking  for  each  other;  and  I  man  is  enabled  to  turn  up  the  ground 
surely  this  is  the  most  natural  course :  ;  much  better  than  any  brute ;  but  then, 
but  among  the  Australian  savages,  such  ■  this  is  by  the  use  of  spades  and  other 
a  marriage  is  nnheard  of,  and  would  be  I  tools,  which  Man  can  learn  to  make  aiid 
counted  an  abomination ;  a  wife  must !  use,  while  brutes  cannot, 
always  be  taken,  and  taken  by  force  from  >  **  Again,  birds  and  bees  have  an  Instinct 
another, — generally  a  hostile  tribe ;  and  for  building  such  nests  and  cells  as 
the  intended  bride  must  be  dragged  away  \  answer  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  most 
with  brutal  violence  and  most  unmerci- '  commodious  houses  and  beds  made  bj 
ful  blows.  ,  men ;  but  Man  has   no   instinct   thsbt 

^'Such  is  man  in  what  is  called  a  state   teaches  him  how  to  construct  these, 
of  nature!  •        .        •        •         )     ''Brutes,  again,  know  by  instinct  their 
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jiroper  food,  »nd  tvoid  what  ii  tinwbnle- 
■ome  ;  but  Man  hu  no  inatinct  fordiitin- 
gnithing  from  whole«oma  fruiU  the  berry 
of  tb«  deadly- DightahHde,  with  which 
children  hsTe  often  been  paisaned,  aa  it 
hai  DO  ill  ■mell,  aod  taites  aveet.  And, 
■gmin,  almost  all  qaadrupeda  ivin  by 
natnrc,  becauae  thtir  awimmiuf;  ia  the 
Mine  motion  by  which  they  walk  on 
land ;  bat  a  miDi  falling  into  deep  water 
is  drovned,  unleas  ho  has  Uarnt  Co  awim, 
by  an  action  quite  different  from  tbat  of 
bii  walking. 

"  It  JH  Tery  doubtful,  therefore  ((o  say 
the  leait),  whether  men  left  wholly  un- 
laagbt  would  be  able  to  aubaist  at  all, 
Men  in  the  condition  of  the  >ery  lowest 
aiTagM.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  plain 
they  could  nerer  hare  risen  abovt  that 
state.  If  it  be  supposed — and  (hla  is  one 
of  the  many  bold  conjecturea  that  have 
been  throwD  out-^that  Man  was  formerly 
endowed  with  many  instincts  suoh  a* 
those  of  tlie  brule  creation,  which  in- 
ttiocts  were  afierwarda  obliterated  and 
loM  through  ciiilization,  then  the  human 
noe  might  have  subsisted  in  the  sarage 
nats;  but  we  should  all  have  been 
taTagea  to  this  day.  How  comes  it,  then, 
tLat  all  mankind  «re  not  at  this  day  as 
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wild  M  the  Pupuans  and  Hottentot- 
Bushmen  ?  Acconlinf;  to  the  present 
course  of  thlnga,  the  first  iDtrodut-er  of 
civilization  tunong  lavages,  is,  and  must 
be,  Man  in  a  toore  improved  state;  in 
the  begintiiBg,  therefore,  of  the  human 
race,  this,  since  there  was  no  iian  to  eflvct 
it,  must  have  been  the  work  of  another 
Being  Tliere  muat  have  been,  in  short, 
sometiiing  of  a  ketklation  lusdc,  to  the 
flrat,  or  to  some  subsequent  generation  of 
our  species.  And  tbia  miracle  (fur  such 
it  clunrly  ia,  being  out  of  the  present 
course  of  nature)  ia  attested  indrpeadtnlhj 
of  Scripture,  and  consequently  in  cm- 
firmalian  of  the  Scripture  accuunta,  by 
the  fact  that  civilized  Man  exists  at  the 
present  day.  lilach  one  of  ue  lilurnpcanp, 
whether  Chrislinn,  Deiat,  or  Atheiit,  is 
actually  a  portion  of  ft  standing  nionninMf 
of  a  former  communication  to  mankind 
from  aome  superhuman  Being.  That 
Man  could  nut  have  made  himaelf,  i« 
often  appealed  to  aa  a  proof  of  the  agency 
of  a  divine  Creuror;  and  that  mankind 
could  not,  in  tlic  Srat  instance,  have  civil- 
ixtd  themielvea,  is  a  proof  of  the  same 
kind,  anil  of  prcciaely  equal  alrcngtb,  of 
the  agency  of  a  divine  JaKmccor." 


"THE  MIND  OP  JESU9."* 


"  L*t  thii  mlDd  ba  In  joa. 


xih.-— (MiltH.  li.  »  ) 

iL  Spirit  pervaded  the  entire 
Ef*  of  Jesu<,  and  sorronnded  with  a 
J  halo  His  otbarwiie  darkened 
Bath.  Id  msmenla  we  least  expect  to 
fad  it,  thii  bcauteona  ray  breaks  lhrou;rh 
IhtKloom.  In  iuititntini;  the  memorial 
rfHisdealb,He  •' gave  Ihaakt !  "    Even 

^01110^  the  Cedron  to  Qethsemane, 
■DDf;  an  hymn  I " 
_  W*  know,  fn  seatona  of  deep  sorrow 
'C  trUt,  thai  evarytbiuK  wears  a  gloomy 
'  Damb   nature   herself,  to  the 

d  spirit,  seems  as  if  she  partook 
--   of  sadness.    The  lifeof  Jeana 
xperience  of  priva- 
Valloy  of  Baca"— 
first  to  last;  yet,  amid  accents  of 
sorraw,  there  are  ever  heard 
ladcrtooes  of  thank/ulntst  and 
Ab  ]  if  He,  tb*  saffering  '■  Man  of 

n*  Hktae/Jtnu."    London :  Jumei  Mli. 


icii  wst  slso  In  Christ  JMaa." 

Sorrows."  oould,  during;  a  Ufe  of  unpar- 
alleled woe,  lift  up  Uia  heart  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  His  Father  in 
heaven,  how  ought  tbe  livea  of  those  to 
be  one  perpetual  "hymn  of  thankful- 
neas,"  who  are  from  day  to  day.  and  hour 
to  hour,  (for  ali  they  have,  both  tempo- 
rally and  apiritnally,)  pensioners  OD  God's 
bonnty  and  love ! 

Reader  1  cultivate  this  thsnkful  ipirit ; 
it  will  be  to  thee  a  perpetual  feast.  There 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  with  us  no  sui^h  thing 
as  tmall  mercies;  all  are  ;ireal,  because 
tha  least  are  undeaerved.  Indeed,  a 
really  thankful  heart  will  extract  motive 
for  gralitade  from  overythinE;,  making 
the  moat  even  of  seamy  hlessinKa.  St. 
Paul,  when  in  his  dungeon  at  Itome,  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  ia  heard  to  say,  ''  I 
have  all,  and  abound  I  " 

Guard,  on  the  other  hand,  s>;aioattbat 
spirit  ol  continusl  fretting  and  moping 
over  fancied  ills — that  templalion  to 
exaggerate  the  real  or  aappoaed  dlaad- 
vantages  of  our  condition—magnifying 
the  trifling  inconveniencea  of  everyday 
life  into  enormous  eviU.     Think,  rather, 
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how  maoh  we  bare  to  be  thankfal  for. .  fetching  fresh  manna  from  the  mercj* 
The  world  in  which  we  live,  in  Bpite  of  |  seat*  **  He  wakeneth  morning  hy  mom* 
ail  the  scars  of  sin  and  suffering  upon  it,  i  ing ;  he  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  aa 
is  a  happy  world.  It  is  not,  ms  many  jthe  learned."  (Isa.  1.  4.)  Beautiful  de- 
would  morbidly  pa'mt  it,  flooded  with  j  scription  I — a  praying  Redeemer  waken- 
tears  and  strewn  with  wrecks, — iilaintire  ■!  ing,  as  if  at  early  dawn,  the  ear  of  His 
with  a  perpetual  dirge  of  sorrow.  True,  j  Father,  to  get  fresh  supplies  for  the 
the '^  everlasting  hills'*  are  in  glory,  but  i  duties  and  the  trials  of  the  day!  All 
there  are  numberless  eminences  of  grace,  I  His  public  acts  were  consecrated  by 
and  love,  and  meroy  below — many  green  j  prayer — His  baptism.   His  transfigura* 

spots  in  the  lower  valley — many  more " 

than  we  deserve. 

God  will  reward  a  thankful  spirit. 
Just  as  on  earth,  when  a  man  receives 
with  gratitude  what  is  given,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  give  again;  so  also, 
**  the  Lord  loveth  **  a  cheerful  **  receiver," 
as  well  as  a  cheerful  "  giver." 

Let  ours,  moreover,  be  a  Gospel  thank- 
fulness. Let  the  incense  of  a  grateful 
spirit  rise,  not  only  to  the  great  Giver  of 
all  good,  but  to  our  covenant  God  in 
Christ.  Let  it  be  the  spirit  of  the  child 
exulting  in  the  bounty  and  beneficence 
of  his  Father's  house  and  home !  **  Giv- 
ing thanks  always  for  all  things  unto  God 
and  the  Father^  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

While  the  sweet  melody  of  gratitude 
vibrates  through  every  successive  mo- 
ment of  our  daily  being,  let  love  to  our 
adorable  Redeemer  shew  for  whom  and 
for  what  it  is  we  reserve  our  notes  of 
loftiest  and  most  fervent  praise,  lliauks 
be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift  I 

"Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind." 


PRAYERFULNE88. 

*'  He  continued  all  niKht  in  prayer 
(LCKbvi.  12) 


to  Ood."- 


We  speak  of  this  Christian  and  that 
Christian  as  *'  a  man  of  prayer."  Jesus 
was  emphatically  so.  The  Spirit  was 
'*  pourea  upon  Ilim  without  measure," 
yet — He  prayed  !  He  was  incarnate  wU- 
dom,  **  needing  not  that  any  should  teach 
Him."  He  was  infinite  in  His  powor, 
and  boundless  in  His  resources;  yet — Be 
prayed  !  How  deeply  sacred  the  prayer- 
iul  memories  that  hover  around  the  soli- 
tudes of  Olivet  and  the  shores  of  Tiberias! 
He  seemed  often  to  turn  night  into  day 
to  redeem  moments  for  prayer,  rather 
than  lose  the  blessed  privilege. 

We  are  rarely,  indeed,  admitted  into 
the  solemnities  of  His  inner  life.  The 
veil  of  night  is  generally  between  us  and 
the  great  High  Priest,  when  He  entered 
«*  the  holiest  of  all ; "  but  we  have  enough 
to  reveal  the  depth  and  fervour,  the  ten- 
derness and  confidingness,  of  this  bliss- 
ful intercommunion  with  His  heavenly 
Father.  No  morning  dawns  without  His  |  is  lost  or  won !" 
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tion.  His  miracles.  His  agony.  His  death. 
He  breathed  away  His  spirit  in  prayer* 
''  His  last  breath,"  says  PhUip  Henry, 
"  was  praying  breath." 

How  sweftt  to  think,  in  holding  com- 
munion with  God,  Jesus  drank  of  this 
very  brook  I  He  consecrated  the  bended 
knee  and  the  silent  chamber.  He  re« 
freshed  His  fainting  spirit  at  the  same 
great  Fountain-head,  from  which  it  ia 
Ufe  for  us  to  draw,  and  death  to  forsake! 

Reader  I  do  you  complain  of  your  laa^ 
guid  spirit,  your  drooping  faith,  yoar 
fitful  affections,  your  lukewarm  love? 
May  you  not  trace  much  of  what  yoa 
deplore  to  an  unfrequented  chamber? 
The  treasures  are  locked  up  from  yoa 
because  you  have  suffered  the  key  to 
rust ;  the  hands  hang  down,  because  they 
have  ceased  to  be  uplifted  in  prayer. 
Without  prayer ! — It  is  the  pilgrim  with- 
out a  staff — the  seaman  without  a  com- 
pass— the  soldier  going  unarmed  and 
unharnessed  to  battle. 

Beware  of  encouraging  what  indis- 
poses to  prayer — going  to  the  audience- 
chamber  with  soiled  garments — the  din 
of  the  world  following  you — its  distract- 
ing  thoughts  hovering  unforbidden  over 
your  spirit.  Can  you  wonder  that  the 
living  water  refuses  to  flow  through  ob- 
structed channels,  or  the  heavenly  light 
to  pierce  murky  vapours? 

On  earth,  feliowbhip  with  a  lofty  order 
of  minds  imparts  a  certain  nobility  to 
the  character;  so,  in  a  far  higher  sense^ 
by  communion  with  God  you  will  be 
transformed  into  His  image,  and  get  assi- 
milated to  His  likeness.  Make  every 
event  in  life  a  reason  for  fresh  going  to 
Him.  If  difliculted  in  duty,  bring  it  to 
the  test  of  prayer.  If  bowed  down  with 
anticipated  trial — "  fearing  to  enter  the 
cloud  — ^remember  Christ's  preparation, 
**  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  praj^ 
yonder." 

Let  prayer  consecrate  everything*^ 
your  time,  talents,  pursuits,  engagements, 
joys,  sorrows,  crosses,  losses.  By  it, 
rough  paths  will  be  made  smooth,  triab 
disarmed  of  their  bitterness,  enjoyments 
hallowed  and  refined,  the  bread  of  tbm 
world  turned  into  angels'  food.  **  It  U 
in  the  closet,"  says  Payson,  **  the  battle 
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Too  Irf^iblj  m  tb«  characteri  irritlrn 
OQ  the  Mien  heart  and  a  fallen  worlil 
— "  All  aeek  tbeir  own  I "  SelGshneii  is 
the  great  law  of  our  drgenerated  nature. 
When  the  Iot*  of  Gud  wag  dtthroned 
from  the  loul,  self  vaulted  into  the  Tarant 
leat,  and  Ibere,  in  lome  one  of  its  Pro- 
Icu  abapci,  oonLiuue*  to  reign.  Jeias 
itandi  out,  for  our  imitatioa,  a  grand 
•olilar;  nerptiaa  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
«f  lelGshnen.  Bii  entire  life  waa  one 
aboegiatioD  of  lelf — a  beautiful  living  eio- 
bodimeot  of  that  charity  which  "leelieth 
not  her  own."  He  who  for  otbera  turned 
water  into  wine,  and  provided  a  miracu- 
lou  supply  for  the  fainting  thoaiandB  in 
the  wildemeu,  exerted  tio  inch  inira- 
ealeas  power  for  Ilia  own  neceuitteH. 
Darinft  Hi*  forlf  dajs'  temptation,  no 
table  did  He  spread  fur  bimaelf,  no  booth 
did  He  rear  for  Hii  nnpillowed  head. 
Twice  do  we  read  of  Him  shedding  tears 

Uauclf.  The  approach  of  hi)  crou  and 
pillion,  initead  of  absorbing  Him  in  His 
■WD  appraachin);  lufTeringr,  leenied  only 
to  r!i'  it  new  and  mdre  gracious  promiie* 
te  Uii  people.  When  Hi*  enemies  eame 
M  apprehend  Him,  His  odIt  stipulation 
■as  for  His  disciples'  release — "  Let 
IhcM  go  their  wsy.'  In  the  very  aet  of 
fcputnre,  with  all  the  boundless  glories 
•f  eternity  in  sight,  thay  were  still  all  Hi* 
■re.  Ah  '.  bow  diferent  is  the  spirit  of 
tht  world  I  With  how  miny  is  day  after 
day  only  a  new  oblanon  to  that  idol  wbith 
■ner  darkened  with  its  shadow  His  holy 
hiart;     pampeilag  thdr   own  wiihes; 
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"  envviDg  and  grieiiog  M  the  good  of  a 
neighbour  J "  tmable  to  brook  the  praise 
of  a  rival;  establishing  tbeir  own  repu- 
tation OD  the  ruins  of  another;  thus  en- 
l^ndering  jealotuy,  discontent,  pepvisli- 
ness,  and  every  kindred  unholy  pstslon. 

"  But  ye  have  not  so  learned  Christ  I " 
Reader  !  have  you  been  silting  at  the  feat 
ofHim  who"  plessrd  not  himself!"  Are 
you  dying  daily  ;— dying  to  self  as  well  as 
to  sin  ?  Are  yon  animated  with  thu  as  tba 
high  end  and  aim  of  Piistence— to  lay  out 
yoar  time,  and  talents,  and  opporloni- 
Liea  Tor  God's  glory,  and  the  good  of 
jour  fellow-men— not  seeking  your  own 
interests,  hat  rather  ceding  these.  If,  by 
doing  so,  another  will  be  made  happier, 
and  your  Saviour  honoured  7  Yon  may 
not  faave  it  in  your  po»er  to  manifcBC 
this  "mind  of  Jesus"  on  a  great  scale, 
h;  enduring  great  sacrifices  ;  nor  is  thii 
required.  His  denial  of  self  had  about  it 
no  repulsive  austerity  ;  but  jou  can  evince 
ill  holy  influence  and  sway  by  innumer- 
able little  offices  of  kindness  and  good- 
will, taking  a  generous  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  pursuits  oF  others,  or  en- 
gaging and  co-operating  in  schemes  for 
the  mitigation  of  human  misery. 

Avoid  oi<(en(u(ion — another  repnlsire 
form  of  self.  Be  willing  to  be  in  the 
shade;  sound  no  trumpet  before  you. 
The  evangelist  Matthew  made  a  great 
featt,  which  wo*  graced  by  the  presence 
of  Ji'fius;  in  his  Gospel  he  says  not  one 
word  about  it !  Seek  to  live  more  con- 
stanllv  and  habitually  under  the  oon- 
strainmg  influence  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 

SelQshueos  withers  and  dies  beneath 
CW.rj. 

Ah,  believer!  if  Christ  had  "pleased 
himnelf,"  where  wouldest  thou  have  bten 
thiu  day  7 

"  Arm    yourselves  likewise  with    the 


PARISH  TRACTS. 
No.  I. 


Mt   Deis   PahiShiokbrs, — I   intend 
■Tih  s  isl  11^  you  occasionally  by  m 
tthon   and  simple  Tract.     In  i 


I  believe  yon  lihe  to  see  iiii'af. 
earnest.  The  Lord  Jesus  Chri^ 
always  in  earnest.    And  they  who  i 


like  Him.    They  are 
Id  doing  good. 
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In  all  they  say  and  do,  they  are  expected 
to  shew  themselves  earnest  meo.  The 
Bible  authorizes  you  to  expect  such  con- 
stant earnestness  in  ministers.  It  be* 
comes  them  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  their  work.  Want  of  earnestness  in 
them  is  most  inexcusable  and  sinful. 

But  if  ministers  should  be  in  earnest, 
their  Deo/i/«  should  be  in  earnest  too  ;  and 
yet,  1  fear,  there  are  hundreds  in  the 
Parish  who  are  not  at  all  in  earnest  about 
the  most  important  of  all  concerns. 
They  may  be  in  earnest  in  regard  to 
many  oih(>r  thinf;s,  such  as  obtaining 
food  and  raiment  for  the  bodv  ;  but  they 
shew  no  earnestness  in  seeking  to  save 
the  soul  I 

But  what  do  I  mean  by  earnestness  in 
religion  ?  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  few 
words: — 

Vou  have  all  seen  a  farmer  in  his  fields 
in  Sprins:.  He  is  very  busy.  He  works 
hard.  He  ploughs,  harrows,  and  sows 
the  seed  with  care ;  for  he  knows  that 
unless  he  do  so,  he  cannot  reap  a  good 
crop  in  harvest.     He  is  in  earnest. 

Many  of  you  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers  the  accounts  from  the  Seat 
of  War.  The  Siege  of  Sebastopol  is 
going  on.  The  trenches  are  dug.  New 
and  larger  guns  have  been  mounted  on 
the  batteries.  Our  soldiers  are  in  ear- 
nest. 

You  have  all  your  employments.  You 
don't  spend  your  time  in  idleness.  From 
day  to  day  you  labour  at  one  trade  or 
another ;  for  you  know  that  it  is  only  in 
this  way  you  can  gain  a  livelihood  for 
yourselves  and  your  families.  You  are 
thus  in  earnest. 

When  any  of  you  are  sick,  what  efforts 
will  you  not  make  to  recover !  What 
nauseous  medicines  will  you  not  swallow ! 
What  painful  operations  endure !  What 
long  conversations  will  you  engage  in 
about  your  maladies !  Why  ?  You  are  in 
earnest. 

And  80  in  regard  to  religion.  The 
earnest  man  is  thus  anxious  about  the 
welfare  of  his  soul.  He  looks  upon  salva- 
tion as  the  one  thing  needful.  He  believes 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  through  Him 
alone  he  can  be  saved,  and  that  this  sal- 
vation is  now  or  never !  He  believes 
that  there  is  a  great  harvest  of  the  world 
cominji^,  and  that  it  is  only  they  who 
tow  to  the  Spirit,  who  shall  of  the  Spirit 
reap  life  everlasting ;  and  that  he  must 
sow  now.  He  believes  that  he  has  many 
spiritual  enemies,  and  that  if  he  would 
conquer,  he  must  be  ever  on  his  guard — 
watuh,  and  fi^ht !  Believing  all  this,  he 
is  in  earnest. 

And  hoty  does  he  show  his  earnest- 
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ness?  He  kneels  down  morning  after 
morning,  and  night  after  night,  and  prags 
heartily  to  God  for  pardon,  and  holiness, 
and  strength,  to  resist  temptation.  From 
day  to  day  he  reverently  reads  GoiCm 
blessed  Word,  that  he  may  know  what 
God  would  have  him  be  and  do.  On  the 
Sabbath,  he  is  not  to  be  seen  spendiiig 
the  whole  day  sitting  at  the  fire  reading 
the  newspapers,  or  some  worldly  book, 
or  wandering  about  the  fields ;  hut  he 
regularly  attends  the  House  of  God :  and 
if  not  at  some  church  or  school-room 
where  there  is  public  worship  in  the 
evening,  he  is  profitably  engaged  at 
home.  And,  besides  all  this,  he  is  ever 
striving  against  sin.  He  is  ever  seeking 
to  subdue  evil  habits  and  dispositions. 
He  is  ever  aiming  at  being  wiser  and 
better ;  because  he  is  really  in  earnest. 

Now,  how  comes  it  that  so  many  in 
the  parish  are  not  in  earnest  about  re* 
ligion  ? 

I  am  not  for  the  present  going  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  natural  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  or  about  the  unwil- 
lingness  of  men  to  give  serious  thought 
to  such  a  subject  as  this.  I  wish  rather 
to  shew  you  the  worthlessness  of  one  or 
two  of  the  common  excuses  which  tome 
make  why  they  need  not  be  so  earnett 
about  their  souls. 

A  man  sees  hundreds  around  him  In 
no  way  earnest  about  religion.  Tbej 
are  spending  their  days,  regardleti  of 
God*8  will.  Their  whole  thoughts  aro 
taken  up  with  the  present  world.  The 
future  state  seldom  or  never  occupies 
their  minds.  He  is  no  worse  than  they^ 
nay,  in  some  respects  he  is  far  better; 
and,  accordingly,  he  scemt  to  think  that 
if  so  many  are  utterly  careless  about  reUgiom^ 
he  need  not  be  so  very  earnest  about  iL 
But  how  strange  the  infatuation  of  such 
a  man  I  We  are  all  separate  beingi. 
Each  of  us  is  a  responsible  agent.  Kvery 
one  of  us  must  bear  his  own  burJen. 
"  Each  man  must  give  an  account  of 
himself  to  God."  Each  must  for  himtclf 
receive  a  sentence  of  everlasting  weal  on 
everlasting  woe. 

Others  again  seem  to  reason  in  this 
way.  God  is  a  very  merciful  Being.  He 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of 
any  one.  Such  punishment,  at  all  events. 
He  can  inflict  only  on  those  who  are 
openly  and  grossly  wicked— drunkanla, 
sMrearers,  thieves,  liars,  habitual  Sabbath- 
breakers.  These  may  be  cast  into  hell. 
But  it  must  l)c  very  difTorent  with  ut. 
We  are  quiet,  dicent,  respectable.  We 
arc  kind  to  our  relatives,  and  friends,  and 
neighbours.  Wu  would  not,  for  the  world, 
do  anything  wrong  or  dishonourable. 
We  cannot  say  th.it  we  n^  at  all  earneat 
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tbont  relif^ioiL  Bat  we  say  our  prajers 
lod  read  our  Bibles  at  times.  We  attend 
the  church  pretty  regularly.  We  always 
go  to  the  Tx)rd'8  table.  God,  surely,  can 
nerer  punish  us  at  last.  But  are  you 
born  again  ?  Do  you  lore  Christ  ?  Are 
yrm  "  Mtriving,*  '*  believing^**  "  giving  all 
dUigtnet  f*   Art  you  in  earnest  ? 

Many  others  again  seem  to  reason  in 
thU  way.  We  are  not  what  we  ought  to 
be.  We  confess  that  we  hare  hitherto 
been  rery  thoughtless  about  religion. 
We  acknowledge  that  what  you  say  about 
the  necessity  of  being  in  earnest  in  order 
to  be  saved  is  true.  But  wait  a  little. 
We  will  not  be  long  ere  we  begin  to  give 
greater  attention  to  religion.  It  will  be 
more  conrenient  for  us  in  a  short  time 
to  do  M  yon  would  wish.  How  often  do 
I  hear  people  pleadini;  one  excuse  or 
anodier  for  putting  off  attention  to  the 
•oal  and  eternity !  Infidelity  has  slain 
hi  thousands;  but  Procrastination  its 
tcna  of  thousands.  '*  The  road  to  hell 
it  pcred  with  good  intentions."  Hun- 
dred* resolye,  and  re-resolye,  and  die  the 
mne.  **  Noa"  not  to-morrow  or  next 
year,  but  **  how  is  the  accepted  time ;  now 
it  the  day  of  salvation.** 

And  why  is  it  so  important  to  be  in 
eainest  about  religion?  For  a  very 
limple  reason.  —  Without  earnestness, 
jov  cannot  be  saved. 

The  Christian  life  is  compared  to  a 
lAce — ^to  a  wrestling— to  a  fight.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "  striving  to  enter  in  at 
the  etraight  gate " — as  "  a  labouring  to 
enter  into  rest " — as  '*  an  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.**  It  is  described 
UB%  **  praying  in  the  Spirit,**  **  living  in 
the  Spirit,"  **  walking  in  the  Spirit."  If 
these  be  correct  representations  of  the 
Christian  life,  it  is  very  evident  that 
JOB  most  be  in  earnest  if  you  would  be 
vred. 

Are  you  in  earnest  then?  Are  you 
telling  in  mind,  from  day  to  day,  that 
M  aie  immortal  beings?  Are  you  look- 
■If  vpon  heaven  and  hell  as  no  fables, 
III  M  solemn  realities ;  and  are  you 


seeking,  through  Christ,  to  obtain  the 
one  and  escape  the  other?  Are  you 
striving  against  sin  and  longing  after 
holiness  ?  Are  you  living  not  for  your^ 
selves  but  for  Him  who  died  for  you  and 
rose  again  ?  If  so,  all  is  well.  You  may 
be  called — blessed ! 

But  are  you  not  in  earnest  about  re- 
ligion ?  Are  you  living  only  for  time  ? 
Are  you  regardless  of  the  great  future 
which  awaits  you?  Are  you  making 
no  endeavours  to  prepare  for  eternity? 
Are  you  living  to  self?  Are  you  among 
those  who  seldom  bow  the  knee  in 
prayer — who  seldom  read  God's  blessed 
Word — who  seldom  enter  the  sanctuary  ? 
If  so,  with  my  whole  heart  I  pity  you, 
and  beseech  you  to  beware.  You  are  in  a 
state  of  fearful  peril.  You  are  on  the  very 
brink  of  everlasting  ruin  I  Oh,  that  ere  it 
be  too  late  you  would  calmly  consider 
your  condition  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
give  heed — earnest  heed — to  the  things 
which  belong  to  your  eternal  safety  and 
peace! 

Perhaps  you  may  disregard  this  warn- 
ing. If  so,  I  cannot  help  it,  though  I 
deeply  deplore  it.  But  ere  I  close,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  know  a  time  when 
one  and  all  of  you  will  be  in  earnest. 
Men  may  continue  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion through  life,  and  I  have  seen 
some  apparently  indifferent  to  religion 
even  when  on  their  death-beds.  But 
there  will  be  no  indifference  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection.  There  will  be 
no  indifference  when  you  stand  bi-fore 
the  great  white  throne.  Tliere  will  be 
no  indifference  when  it  is  pour  turn  to 
receive  the  sentence  from  the  Judge. 
Ah,  no!  Then  will  you  be  in  terrible 
earnest  Christ— the  Soul— Eternity,  will 
then  wholly  fill  your  souls.  But  what 
will  earnestness  then  avail  1  It  will  then 
be  too  late — too  late  even  to  be  earnest. 

Earnest  about  Uiese  things,  is  the  fer- 
vent prayer  of, 

Your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

R.S.  H. 

Manbk  of  C 


dUaningn  from  f^t  fifiiMion  JfitlO. 


CILASOOW  MISSION  TO  SCUTARI. 

.  Mr.  Macleod,  the  Secretary,  has 

s  Note  from  their  much  esteemed 

',  Mr.  Fezguson,  of  date  4th 


'I  hnv  not  recovered  so  rapidly  as 


was  expected.  Now,  however,  I  am 
gaining  strength  very  fast,  and  hope  soon 
to  be  able  for  duty.  There  are  not  many 
sick  here  now,  and  the  work  is  light  com- 
paratively. Mr.  Cannon,  a  minister  of 
our  Church,  has  had  charge  of  my  field 
since  I  became  ill.  He  will  remain  in 
charge  of  it,  and  when  I  resume  I  shall 
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relieve  our  friend,  Mr.  'DreoDan,  a  little  | 
io  the  Barracks. 

I  was  recommended  to  go  to  Prince's 
Islands  or  Therapia  for  change  of  air,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  last  week  I  got  a 
certificate  from  Dr.  Calder,  which  Dr.  | 
Cumming,  G.I.H.,  recommended,  and  of 
which  Lord  Wm.  Paulet  approved ;  so  I 
spent  last  week  at  Prinkipo  with  mach 
advantage.  I  returned  here  to  spend  the 
Sabbath,  and  I  go  off  to  Therapia  in  the 
afternoon,  intending  (D.  V.)  to  return 
again  on  Saturday  first,  when  my  fort- 
night's leave  of  absence  expires.  It  is 
quite  long  enough  for  me,  as  the  expenses 
are  high. 

On  Thursday  first,  I  shall  have  been 
eight  weeks  off  duty — which,  of  course,  I 
regret,  but  you  need  not  be  told  that  it 
was  not  my  choice." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's Journal,  and  is  interesting,  as 
affording  what  we  know  to  be  a  truthful 
and  unexaggerated  account  of  his  valu- 
able labours,  which  we  hope  are  by  this 
time  resumed — 

February  lOth. — Commenced  duty  to- 
day in  the  hospital,  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  fifteen  Scotchmen.  All 
seemed  glad  to  see  me.  Spoke  also  to 
several  English  and  Irish.  Every  one 
appears  thankful  for  the  smallest  atten- 
tion. 

February  11 /A.— Sabbath.  Visited  in 
the  forenoon,  and  returned  to  preach  at 
four  P.M.;  but  not  one  solitary  hearer 
made  his  appearance !  though  several  had 
promised,  and  I  ordered  a  written  notice 
to  be  read  by  the  ward-master  in  all  the 
wards.  Rattier  discouraging.  I  hope  such 
apparent  carelessness  may  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.  Must  devise  some 
sure  method  of  giving  notice  throughout 
the  whole  hospital. 

February  V2ih. — Wrote  four  letters  at 
the  men's  bed-sides — a  very  pleasing 
duty.  Many  men  without  Bibles,  who 
seem  anxious  to  have  one. 

February  \3th, — Took  a  pot  of  jam  to 
R.  B.,  whose  gratitude  could  not  find 
utterance.  Think  him  one  of  the  Lord's 
people.  Slung  round  my  shoulders  a  bag 
full  of  tracts,  which  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation in  the  wards.  Intended  them  only 
for  my  own  people,  but  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  wistful  looks  of  many  as  I  passed 
along.  Many  asked  for  them,  promising 
to  return  them  when  read.  Have  talked 
with  thirty-eight  Presbyterians.  Took 
the  addresses  of  the  relatives  of  two  men 
seemingly  dying. 

February  \4th,^I  am  satisfied  that  I 
was  the  means  of  helping  to  comfort  the 
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distressed  soul  of  a  dying  man  tbis  day. 
Ue  is  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the 
nurse  called  me,  as  she  could  not  find 
his  own  chaplain.  When  I  first  saw 
him,  he  was  convulsed,  and  apparently 
quite  unconscious.  I  spoke  into  his  ear, 
and  he  seemed  as  if  he  heard  me,  and  the 
nurse  said  that  he  liked  it.  By-and-by 
he  opened  his  eyes,  but  could  not.  speak. 
His  eye  caught  my  tracts,  and  he  plucked 
one  from  the  bag,  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
dying  man  thirsting  for  the  *' Bread  of 
life,"  and  held  it  as  a  sign  that  he  wished 
to  hear  instruction.  I  spoke  to  him 
again  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  offered 
prayer  shortly.  When  I  saw  him  again, 
in  a  little  while,  he  was  able  to  whisper, 
and  he  prayed  earnestly  and  constantly, 
'*  O  Lord,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me 
— have  mercy  upon  my  soul."  Next  time 
I  called  to  see  him  he  was  able  to  apeak, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  inquired, 
**Are  you  the  minister?"  When  be 
learned  that  I  was,  he  said,  "  God  bleat 
you — God  bless  you."  I  put  my  hand  up- 
on his  head,  and  said,  '*  God  bless  you." 
I  then  repeated  to  him  a  few  texts,  which 
he  seemed  to  prize  much.  When  [  made 
a  pause,  he  said,  "  Pray,"  which  I  did  in 
a  few  sentences ;  and  at  the  close,  he  re* 
peated,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Amkn,  Ambk, 
AxKN."  He  expressed  a  confident  hope 
in  the  mercy  of  God  tlirough  the  Re- 
deemer. I  left  him,  commending  him  to 
tlie  care  of  Him  who  careth  for  all  His 
people — promising  to  write  to  his  mother 
— and  hoping  to  meet  him  in  glory.  He 
wished  me  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  had 
every  comfort  he  could  desire,  and  that 
he  died  in  hope  of  heaven. 

Februaiy  15/A.— H.  W.,  mentioned 
above,  died  in  peace  last  night.  Three 
of  my  men  apparently  fast  going  the 
same  road — shall  not  be  astonished  though 
two  of  them  be  dead  by  the  morning. 
Spoke  to  those  whose  strength  could 
bear  it,  in  stronger  language  to-day  than 
I  have  formerly  used.  Several  seemed 
to  listen  with  deep  interest.  Two  EpU- 
copaliansare  apparently  deeply  impressed, 
but  not  through  my  words ;  one  of  them, 
I  fear,  is  dying.  How  needful  is  wisdom, 
to  be  at  once  faithful  and  judicious !  Had 
a  long  talk  with  a  sergeant  of  the  63d  at 
the  gate — touched  his  feelings  acutely, 
when  I  asked  if  he  had  a  wife  and  familj. 
"  Ay,  Sir,  that's  the  worst  of  it,— that 
we  may  die  here,  and  never  see  those  dear 
to  us  again." 

February   16M Made    the  acqualnt- 

atice  of  several  for  the  first  time,  and 
visited  all  those  in  a  dangerous  state. 
Had  much  encouragement  from  aooMb 
A  few  apparently  under  convictione— 
others,  alas!  seemingly  dying,  tmsting 
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to  their  own  good  deeds,  or  rather,  com- 
pantiTe  innocence.  A  Metliodist  wished 
to  speak  to  me — he  wept  much,  but  said 
he  waa  enabled  to  say,  **Thy  will  be 
done."  I  read  to  him  from  **  The  Shel- 
tering Vine,"  parts  iii.  and  ir.,  page 
163:— 

••  Thy  wUl  be  done." 
Mj  God,  mj  Father,  while  I  stray 
Far  from  my  home  on  lift's  rough  way. 
Oh !  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say, 

"  Thy  wUl  be  done." 

A  beautifVil  hymn.  It  teemed  as  if  it 
had  been  expressly  written  for  his  case. 
I  wonld  here  again  thank  Mr.  M*Leod 
for  that  book.  It  has  cheered  the  hearts 
of  many! 

February   I7<A.— Wrote  letter  for  W. 
M'N.  to  his  wife.    Spent  the  rest  of  the 
time  among  those  seemingly  dying,  and 
those  under  conYictions.    To  myself  a 
profitable  day,  and  I  trust  to  others  even 
more  so.  Two,  formerly  indifferent,  melt- 
ed under  the  word.  God  grant  that  these 
impresaiona  may  not  soon  pass  away.  It  is 
neceaaary  to  be  earnest  with  all,  but  espe- 
dally  with  dying  men.   Visited  the  Sable 
Hospital  for  the  first  time,  and  found  five 
Presbyterians.    Went  to  the  Palace  Hos- 
pital, to  inquire  whether  any  Presbyterian 
offloers  were  sick;   none.    Dr.  Menzies 
said    that    the    Scotclimen   seem    more 
healthy  than  the  English  and  Irish.  Two 
of  my  people  gone  this  morning.     Have 
hope  of  one;  but,  alas,  none  of  the  other  ! 
February  1 8/A.— Sabbath.    Other  two 
of  mj  people  gone;  know  nothing  of  the 
state  of  either.    Very  many  dangerously 
ilL  Must  exert  to  see  them  often,  and  be 
&itb(ul  to  their  souls.    Had  a  meeting 
for  public  worship  at  4  p.m.     Eight  con- 
valncenta    attended,  and  six  or  seven 
•thera,  of   whom  some  seemed   deeply 
Japnised.     Hope  to  have  a  larger  atten- 
woe  next  Sabbath.   We  had  no  psalms, 
■d  could   not  hare  singing;    but  our 
atcting,  such  as  it  was,  is  the  first  that 
ha  been  held  at  Scutari  in  the  Fresby- 
Mui  form. 
February  I9th, — A  yery  pleasant  day. 
rai  seem  deeply  humbled.     Wrote 
letters.    Many  still  very  ill,   and 
apparently  dying.    One,  to  whom  I 
the  fullness  of  the  Gospel 

aaid,  "  It  is  too  late  now."    I  re- 

**  No !  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  *  Be- 
■0V  ia  the  accepted  time;  behold, 
k  the  day  of  salvation.' **  lie  cried 
Ij:  and  said  I  had  quoted  his  father *s 
H0  added  "  Amen  "  to  the  prayer 
ferrour.    He  aeems  very  near 


201A.— 'Another  pleasant  day 
■V  people.  Feel  much  encouraged 


to  persevere  in  earnestly  addressing  the 
men.  Two  died— one  in  the  morning, 
whom  I  had  seen  only  twice,  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon — the  Method! dt 
spoken  of,  Feb.  16ih.  I  doubt  not  he  has 
gone  to  the  "  Happy  Land."  A  young 
man  said,  when  I  asked  how  he  did,  ''  I 
am  just  going;  I  shall  not  see  to-morrow  ;*' 
and  so  it  was.  Alas !  he  made  no  re- 
sponse to  all  I  said  to  him. 

February  2\8L — Still  saddened  at  so 
many  being  so  ill.  Yet  what  a  change  in 
the  health  of  my  people !  Scarcely  one  but 
had  to  tell  me  that  he  is  decidedly  better. 
Exhorted  all  to  give  the  praise  to  God, 
and  to  express  their  gratitude.  Many 
were  in  tears.  One  to  whom  I  had  spoken 
only  twice  before,  declares  he  shall  rise, 
if  God  spare  him,  a  new  man.  The  first 
time  I  spoke  to  him,  he  appeared  exceed- 
ingly indifferent.  The  next  time  1  called 
he  was  asleep,  and  I  did  not  awaki-n  him. 
Two  days  ago  I  found  him  awake,  and 
seemingly  glad  of  my  visit.  When  I  told 
him  I  had  found  him  asleep  last  time  I 
came  round,  he  said,  twice  over,  "You 
should  have  awakened  me ;  I  like  always  to 
hear  a  few  words  now  and  then."  He  was 
now  very  low,  and  seemed  rather  apprehen- 
sive of  death.  1  offered  to  pray  with  him, 
but  to  my  surprise  he  declined.  To-day 
he  received  me  gladly,  told  me  he  hud 
reiteived  bad  news,  and  put  into  my 
hands  a  letter  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  said,  "When  I  saw 
you  come  in  at  the  ward-door,  I  said  to 
myiielf,  then  the  Lord  is  sending  me  a 
friend  to  comfort  me  in  my  sorrow."  He 
wept  much,  and  exclaimed,  "Oil,  what 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  my  soul !"  The 
Scriptures  are  very  precious  to  him  now. 
He  tried  to  repeat  the  2d  Paraphrase, 
which  he  said  he  remembered  from  his 
youth.  He  could  scarcely  repeat  it  lor 
tears.  Every  word  seemed  to  tell  upon 
him.  He  suid  it  was  liis  prayer.  To 
God  be  all  the  praise. 

February  21i<f.— Wrote  three  letters, 
and  thirty-two  notices  of  the  hour  of 
public  worbhip  on  Sunday,  to  be  posted 
on  the  ward-doors.  Visited  the  Palace 
Hospital,  and  found  fifteen  men  who  have 
a  special  claim  on  me ;  all  seemed  glad  to 
see  me,  some  extremely  so ;  the  whole 
getting  better;  the  whole  much  in  want 
of  books ;  some  want  Bibles,  and  desire 
particularly  to  have  the  Scotch  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases.  Left  four  notices  of 
Sunday  meeting,  in  case  any  of  the 
surgeons  or  others  able  to  do  so  might 
wish  to  attend. 

As  I  passed  along  one  of  the  wards, 
inquiring  for  those  to  whom  it  is  my 
special  mission  to  minister,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  giant- like  appeurance 
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of  one  of  the  patients.  He  told  me  that  he 
is  the  stoatest,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
youngest^  of  the  heavy  cavalry.  He  had 
caught  cold  in  the  trenches.  To  sev  such 
a  lar^e-bodied  man  laid  prustrate  by 
disease,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  shows, 
in  very  deed,  that  no  man  need  glory  in 
his  might.  I  was  surprised  and  gratified 
to  find  him  speaking,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity,  in  the  language 
of  a  devuut  Christian. 

February  23</. — One  of  my  people  died 
this  morning.  Several  very  bad  c»ses  are 
apparently  getting  better.  Fear  much 
that  the  feeling  which  many  show  is  only 
temporary,  and  will,  as  soon  as  they  get 
well,  pass  away  like  the  morning  cluud 
and  the  early -dew.  Still,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  there  are  several  cases  where  a 
decided  change  has  been  wrought.  Put 
up  notices  of  the  hour  of  public  worship. 

February  24 /A. — Took  two  oranges  to 
one  to  whom  I  had  promised  them  yester- 
day, and,  to  my  surprise,  his  spirit  had 
just  fled  from  its  feeble  prison-house,  when 
I  reached  his  bedside.  Was  no  less  sur- 
prised to  find  another  gone,  who,  two 
days  ago,  had  his  name  taken  down  for 
England.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  men  generally.  Visited, 
with  Lady  Alicia  Blackwood,  all  the 
soldier's  wives.  Her  ladyship  has  much 
credit  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
degraded  and  neglected  class.  Have  pro- 
mised to  preach  to  them  occasionally. 

February  2bth. — Sabbath.  Prepared  to 
preach  in  the  afternoon  —  had  about 
twenty  hearers.  Baptized  one  child— 
was  called,  after  the  service,  to  visit  a 
man  thought  in  a  dying  state.  Que  of 
those  pleasant  cases,  where  the  fire  of 
divine  love  has  been  enkindled  in  the 
soul,  and  only  requires  to  be  blown  a  little 
to  make  it  mount  into  a  flame. 

February  26^A.— Visited  S.  F.,  Irish 
Presbyterian,  whom  I  was  called  to  see 
yestenlay.  Found  him  still  alive,  and 
able  to  converse  freely.  He  said  he  felt 
the  Lord  was  about  to  call  him  hence, 
and  that  a  few  days  more  would  finish 
bis  race  here,  and  that  he  felt  more  and 
more  comfort  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
this  sinful  world.  Was  much  surprised 
to  find  W.  R.,  alluded  to  on  21st,  gone ;  I 
doubt  not  he  sleeps  in  Jesus,  sieveral  of 
my  people  worse  in  health,  but  apparently 
more  thoughtful.  Two  young  men  told 
me  that  they  think  there  will  be  a  great 
change  in  the  army  after  these  afllictions, 
and  that  many  of  those  who  recover  will 
lead  new  lives. 

February  27ih. — Visited  Palace  Hospi- 
tal; all  my  people  improving  in  health 
there.     Added  six  to  my  list,  five  of 
whom  have  just  come  from  the  Crimea. 
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All  seemed  most  thankful  for  books  and 
tracts. 

February  28/A.  —  Visited  nearly  the 
whole  of  my  men  in  the  General  Hospital. 
Four  apparently  dying — two  of  them,  I 
fear,  impenitent.  One  man,  who  is  get- 
ting better,  and  whom  I  formerly  thought 
impressed,  seems  truly  penitent,  and 
says  he  wishes  to  prepare  for  the  Com- 
munion. Gave  him  something  to  read 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Found  out  four 
Presbyterians  whom  I  had  not  before 
seen.  Visited  also  the  Sable  Hoepital; 
all  there  doing  well. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  SCUTARI  MISSION. 

Collected  at  Evening:  Sermon  in  Cainp< 
sie  Pariih  Church,  by  Her.  T. 
Munro,   .  .  .  .  L  4    3    0 

Mrs  John  Faulds,  .  0    h    $ 


NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RBLTOION  AKI> 
MINISTERIAL  LABOUR  IM  BUENOS  ATBES. 
—No.  V. 

The  Government  of   Rosas   kept   the 
country  quiet    by  the   strong    arm    of 
power;  but  it  did  little  or  nothing  for 
the  moral  elevation  of  those  placed  under 
it.   The  Church  was  not  less  remiss  thaa 
the  Government  in  caring  for  the  young; 
and,  between   the  two,   ignorance    aod 
vice  were  allowed  to  extend  at  will.    Il 
is  not  wonderful,   therefore,  that,  wHli 
those  so  trained,  we  should  meet  with  a 
want  of  sincerity,  a  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude,  and  a  tendency  to  be 
guided  by  the  mere  impulse  of  tlie  mo- 
ment.   Had  the  natives  of  this  country 
enjoyed  the  religious  privileges  of  Scot> 
laud,  we  believe  that,  in  many  reipectfl| 
they  would  be  an  estimable  people ;  and, 
considering    the    way  they    have    been 
brought  up,  and  the  natural  depravity  of 
the  human  heart,  the  wonder  is  they  are 
no  worse.    They  are  ignorant  of  that 
Word  that  can  alone  savingly  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  the  Church  which 
is  charged  with  their  moral  wellbeing 
shuts  the  book  that  our  Saviour  haa  com- 
manded all  to  search,  gives  them  inatead 
a  species  of  Christianized  paganism,  and 
leaves  them  to  all  the  demoralising  in» 
fluences  of  a  godless  world.    Every  cars 
is  taken  to  prevent  Protestants   firom 
teaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives,  and 
if  the  same  zeal  had  been  displayed  In 
morally  elevating  them  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  keeping  out  the  light,  tb^ 
would  have  been  now  in  a  very  different 
condition,  and  the  magnificent  country 
they  inhabit  might  have  been  a  terreatriiu 
paradise.    Rosas  was  ever  ready  to  sn^ 
port  the  priests  in  keeping  out  the  lignt 
of  knowledge,  though,  when  it  suited  ma 
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purpoie  to  do  10,  he  made  them  the  mere 
looU  of  his  wilL  Here,  accordingly, 
Fopery  it  seen  faWy  deTeloping  its  native 
teodeociee.  The  host,  a  bit  of  wafer,  is 
carried  io  procession,  and  worshipped  as 


The  blockades  did  not  affect  it,  as  they 
were  looked  upon  as  directed  against  the 
whole  country  ;  but  one  battle  was  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  it  when  Argentine  met 
Argentine.    Urquiza,  by  whom  this  was 


a  god — large  dolls,  arrayed  in  gaudy  at*  |  accomplished,  was  at  one  time  the  active 
tire,  and  tiearing  the  name  of  the  Virgin  i  supporter  of  liosas;  but  jealousies^  arose 
Biary  or  some '  saint,  are  presented  for  i  between  them  that  could  only  be  satis- 
the  adoration  of  the  faithful ;  and  thus  |  tied  by  the  fall  of  one  or  other.  Rosas 
the  worship  due  only  to  God  is  given  to  :  had  full  confidence  in  his  own  resources ; 
tlw  work  of  men's  hands.  That  these !  but  Urquiza  having  only  at  his  disposal 
imagea  would  be  essentially  different  if  |  the  troops  of  Entre  liios,  of  which  pru- 
they  wore  pagan  instead  of  Christian  '  vince  he  is  governor,  applied  success- 
names,  it  would  require  the  ingenuity  of  j  fully  to  the  governor  of  Corrientes  and 
a  Jesuit,  or  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen  to  ;  the  Brazilian  Court  for  assistance.  The 
shew.  The  salvation  of  souls,  wliich  cost  I  imperial  cabinet  had  long  looked  out  for 
the  God-Man  so  much  to  obtain,  is,  in  |  an  opportunity  of  upsetting  the  power  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  turned  into  a  mere   Rosas,  regarding  it  as  inimical  to  their 


mercaiiiile  transaction.  Carrying  candles 
in  procession,  visiting  diurches,  confess- 
ing and  receiving  absolution  from  a  fellow 
mortal,  and  paying  for  masses  to  help  the 


interests,  and  were  not,  therefore,  slow 
in  affording  Urquiza  tlie  wished-for  as- 
sistance in  men,  money,  and  ships.  TIic 
first  campaign  raised  the  siege  of  Monte 


■oal  through  purgatory— such  things  se-  I  Video,  and  lost  to  Rosas  an  army  that. 


cure  lalvation.    Money  answereth  for  all ' 
miiiga  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  he 
who  haa  plenty  of  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
far  time  or  eternity.  The  whole  worship, 


for  ten  years,  he  had  supported  around 
the  walls. 

Monte  Video  being  liberated,  Urquiza 
lost  no  time  in  setting  his  troops  in  motion 


moreoTer,  is  addressed  to  the  senses —   towards  Buenos  Ayres,  in  order,  finally, 


paiDtingSy  imaget  and  priestly  decora- 
tioiia  for  the  eye,  and  fine  music  for 
the  ear,  but  almost  nothing  for  the  im- 
■ortal  part  which  constitutes  the  real 
BMui.  In  this  way  its  members  are 
Heated  aa  mere  children ;  and,  when  by 
my  meana  they  become  convinced  that 
the  forms  through  which  they  have  been 


to  settle,  by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword, 
the  fate  of  the  Argentine  republic. 
Whether  Rosas  was  too  confident  in  his 
own  resources,  whether  he  trusted  too 
much  to  former  success,  or  whether  he 
discovered  that  those  who  had  flattered 
him  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  certain   it  is. 


ltd  to  look  for  salvation  are  absurd,  i  that  almost  uotliing  was  done  to  arrest  the 
htring  no  principle  to  guide  them,  and  march  of  his  enemy,  and  all  was  risked 
M  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth,  to  the  chance  of  a  battle.  After  a  short 
tiMj  become  infidels.  {  resistance,  his  forces  broke  and  fled,  and 

Popery  can  be  seen  in  its  true  colours  |  he  himself  found  an  asylum  on  board  an 
only  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  When  \  English  man-of-war.  Such  was  the  fall 
oppoaed  to  Protestantism,  it  is  forced  to   of  the  dicutor  of  the  State,  whose  will 


be  respectable  and  energetic ;  but,  when 
Ut  without  an  antagcmistic  principle, 
Ike  inherent  evils  of  the  system  fully 
■■lifM  themselves,  and  its  corrupting 
faflnuceia  flourish  with  fatal  luxuriance. 
IWy  have  flourished,  and  now  flourish 
viik  fistal  effect  in  the  soil  of  Buenos 
i^m,  throwing  their  blighting  shadow 
MB  thia  fair  land,  and  rendering  abor- 
fin  every  attempt  to  morally  elevate  its 
hhabfitanta.  Let  those  who  wonder  at 
■trong  hatred  of  our  forefathers  to 
^  live  in  such  a  land  as  this,  and 
tiif  wiU  soon  cease  to  wonder. 
Tim  GoTernment  of  Rosas,  not  less 
dw  Church,  reaped  as  it  had  sown. 


had  for  twenty  years  been  supreme  law, 
and  who,  had  he  been  as  enlightened  as 
he  was  powerfVil,  might  have  done  much 
for  the  good  of  his  native  land.  Having 
neglected  to  cultivate  sincerity  and  moral- 
ity as  the  only  basis  of  national  character, 
he  did  not  meet  with  them  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  like  many  who  have  gone 
before  him,  he  has  taught  a  lesson  to 
those  who  think  that  any  power  can  be 
stable  that  is  not  based  upon  morality 
and  supported  by  enlightened  attach- 
ment. 
The  destinies  of  the  Plate  now  fell,  as 


the  consequence  of  victory,  into  the  hands 

!  of  Urquiza,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 

only  to  the  fear  of  punish-  ■  during  his  short  stay  here,  he  made  seve- 

ift  waa  implicitly  obeyed  while  un- !  ral  very  excellent  enactments.      Many 

1;  but,  having  no  hold  on  the  af-  i  improvements  were  begun;  and  the  Uni- 

or  gratitude  cf  the  community,   versity  and  public  schools  were  placed 

^I^MaUowed  to  fall  before  the  first :  under  more  efficient  management.    The 

lolt,  which  came  from  within.  [  education  to  be  given,  too,  was  not  only 
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cxteDsive,  but  of  the  rigrht  kind.  The  ^vcmor  was  elected  and  a  constitution 
Bible  was  onlered  to  be  taught  in  the ;  formed,  grantin;;,  within  certain  limitSy 
schools,  and  the  minds  of  the  children  liberty  of  conscience,  and  changing  the 
exercised  on  its  contents.  Plans  for  legislature  into  two  chambers  in  imita- 
docks,  and  other  public  works,  were  tion  of  the  United  States.  The  governor 
ordere<l  to  be  given  in,  and  hopes  were  j  is  one  of  the  most  ur)right  men  in  the 
excised  in  the  brvasts  of  the  foreign  com- 1  country,  and  very  favourable  to  foreign- 


munity,  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  about  to  bo  developed.  These,  like 
many  former  anticipations,  were  disap- 


ers ;  but  many  fear  he  will  be  unable  to 
rule  the  country  upon  constitutional 
principles.    A  good  deal  is  being  done  in 


pointed.    Some  cases  of  interference  led   the  way  of  educating  and  improving  the 
the  natives  to  imagine  that  tlicy  had  only  i  town  ;  and  despite  the  priests,  one  of  our 
exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another ;  and, !  members  is  professor  of  English  in  the 
acconlingly,  no  sooner  did  Urquiza  leave  j  University,  and  a  member  of  the  German 
for  Santa  Fe,  to  install  a  congress  that    Protestant  Church  is  inspector  of  schools, 
had  been  meanwhile  elected,  than  a  re-  •  How  long  this  state  of  things  may  con- 
volution broke  out,  (llth  Sept.  1852.)  <  tinue,  or  what  is  to  be  the  next  phase  in 
Most  of  the  troops  left  in  Buenos  Ayres,   the  ever-shifting  history  of  the  Plate,  ia 
wore  brought  over,  and  the  rest  retreate<l,    known  only  to  Him  to  whom  the  present 
pursued  by  the  national  guard.   The  first   and  the  future  are  alike  open.    Mean- 
impulse  of  Urquiza  was  to  return  and   while,  we  are  feeling  the  efiects  of  the 
put  down  the  revolution  ;  but,  on  second   siege,  in  the  want  of  produce,  the  en- 
thoughts,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  province   hanced  price  of  animal  food,  and  a  depre- 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  approve  of,  or  put  ciated    paper    currency.      Between  the 
down  the  revolution,  as  it  might  think  fit.    Indians    and    the    outside  party,   some 
Accordingly,  a  counter-revolution    was    500,000  cattle  were  destroyed;  and  we 
got  up  in  the  country  districts,  troops   are  thus  taught  the  lesson  that  revolu- 
were  marched  on  the  town,  and  for  nine ,  tions  are  expensive  games  to  play  at^  and 
months,  we  were  besicge<l  by  land,  and  a   that  moral  and  religious  influences  have 
part  of  the  time,  were  also  blockaded  by  '  an    indissoluble    connexion    with    tem- 
water.    After  some  months,  Urquiza  put  |  i)oral  prosperity.    *'For  the  nation  and 
himself  at  the    head  of  the  besieging   the  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee 
army,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  '  shall  perish :  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
success.     The   town's    party,    however, ,  utterly  wasted." 
managed  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  • 
ultimately  to  throw  up  entrenchments, 
which,  though  nowise  formidable  to  re- 
gular troops,  were  sufficiently  so  to  the 
militia  of  the  Pampas.    Seeing  no  pro- '     The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
spect  of  taking  the  town  by  assault,  and   admirable  speech,  delivered  in  the  Free 
the  blockading  fleet  being  bought  over,  =  church    Assembly,  by  Macleod   Wylie, 
the  outside  party  lost  heart,  and  at  last ,  y       .    ,      .    p-lcutta-— 
broke  up.    The  loss  of  life,  and  the  de-    *'*^-»  J"^«^  '"  Calcutta . 
Btruction  of  property,   were  small  con- '      Large  portions  of  the  country  have 
sidering  the  length  of  the  siege,  and  the '  never  even    been    traversed,  and    hare 
number  of  balls  fired  on  both  sides.    We  .  never    seen    copies    of   the    Scripture*, 
and  several  members  of  the  congregation  ,  They  are  as  little  evangelized  as  Turkej 
had  occasion  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  to   or  Abyssinia.    That  is  the  ci*«e  as  to 
cross  the  lines  moro  than  once,  but  agra-  !  the  native  stations.    What  is  the  caae  m 
cious  Providence  kept  us  from  harm.    A  I  to  our  own  territory  ?    I  will  take  the 
few  foreigners  were  killed,  but  the  wonder  ,  Presidency  of  Bengal,  with  which  I  am 
is  therc  were  not  many  more,  consider-    most  familiar.    It  comprises  a  population 
ing  the  extent  and  recklessness  of  the'  of  fifty  millions  of  people.    In  that  Pre- 
firing. 

Urqniza  having  failed  to  take  the  town, 
returned  to  Entre  Rios,  and  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  thirteen  of  the  pro- 
vinces, forming  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion, and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
now  left  to  itsflf,  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  other  provinces, 
while  presided  over  by  Urquiza.  Repre- 
sentatives wero  accordingly  elected,  so 
many  for  the  town  and  so  many  for  the 
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sidency  there  are  many  large  dlstrlctty 
as  large  as  Yorkshire,   and  some  con* 
tain  ing  a  population  as  largo  as  Scot- 
land, with  no  missionary  at  all.    There 
arc  other  large  districts,  as  large  as  York* 
shire,  with  as  large  a  population,  with 
one  missionary  alone.    You  may  take  a 
series  of  districts  of  this  kind.    Go  from 
district  to  district;  and  while  you  are 
talking  of  your  mission  to  Bengsl^  here 
^  are  parts  of  Bengal,— the  moat  thickly- 
country  districts,  by  whom  a  permanent  |  peopled  parts,— parts   that   have   bevn 
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portions  of  your  territory  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  they  have  no  missionary  at 
all.     I  have  long  felt  this.    For  some 
years  I  was  Secreury  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  Calcutta,  and  for  a  series  of  years, 
as  the  cold  season  set  in,  I  tried  to  get 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  sent  out  to  the 
zillahs  of  Bengal,  and  every  year  I  failed. 
So  far  is  it  from  true  that  Bengal  is 
nearly  evangelized,  or  even  well  supplied 
with  the  Scriptures,  that  a  large  part  of 
Bengal  is  utterly  untouched, — has  never 
been  traversed,— and  a  large  proportion 
of  that  country  which  has  been  our  terri- 
tory so  long,  has  never  yet  received  a 
Bible  at  our  hands.    These  are  facts  with 
reference  to  Bengal,— that  territory  which 
is  so  peaceful,  in  which  the  people  uni- 
versally are  accessible,  in  which  they  are 
all  ready  and  prepared  to  hear  the  gospel. 
Kow,  taking  a  series  of  districts  in  Ben- 
gal, I  found,  from  calculations  made  not 
long  ago,  that  there  were  a  series  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  and  east  of  Bengal, 
probably  the  most  populous  and  fertile 
of  the   whole  country,   with  seventeen 
millions  of  people,  and  for  these  seventeen 


this  people,  more  or  less,  from  tlic  time 
of  Swartz,  and  that  it  still  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  with  reference  to  Pegu,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Burmab,  which  has 
been  lately  annexed  to  the  British 
empire.  The  American  Mission  to 
the  Karens  has  been  blessed  with  such 
signal  success,  that  I  may  say  this  l^Iis- 
sion  is  the  most  hopeful  and  fruitful  in 
modern  times.  They  have  amongst  the 
Karens  about  twelve  thousand  baptized 
adult  converts,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty 
effective  native  teachers.  I  must  say, 
without  entering  into  the  details  of  our 
own  missionary  labour  in  Calcutta,  that 
there  is  the  utmost  encouragement  from 
the  success  we  have  exi)erienced  there, — 
I  say  not  by  us  alone,  but  from  the  suc- 
cess that  has  been  obtained  there  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  missionary 
labourers  there  for  so  many  years.  With 
respect  to  Calcutta,  I  know  not  how  to 
convey  to  the  House  anything  like  an 
idea  of  the  strength  of  my  conviction, 
from  long  personal  observation    there. 


millions  of  people  there  were  ten  mission-  >  that  we  have  reached  a  point  that  requires 
aries,  and  no  more.  And  that  is  the  |  not  only  an  increase  of  the  staff  of  mis- 
state of  things  with  reference  to  a  large  {  sionary  labourers,  but  a  vvidely  different 
part  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  many  j  system  of  missionary  labour.  It  is  im- 
parts unsupplied  altogether,   but  sooae   possible  to  suppose  that  the  system  that 


paru  which  are  supplied  are  supplied  in 
nch  a  proportion,  that  every  missionary 
has  a  work  before  him  utterly  beyond  his 
own  strength  and  management,  and  is 
almost  driven  to  sit  down  in  despair. 
The  time  was  when  the  chief  hindrance 


has  been  pursued  in  Calcutta  for  so  many 
years,  not  by  us  alone,  but  by  the  Gov- 
ernment also  educating  and  training  up 
a  large  body  of  well-instructed  young 
men  who  have  ceased  to  be  Hindus, — it 
is  impossible  that  could  have  continued 


to  Christianity  arose  from  the  conduct  i  up  to  this  time  without  raising  up  a  very 
of  professing  Christians.  Undoubtedly  peculiar  and  very  extraordinary  class  iu 
many  such  hindrances  continue  still,  society  that  is  altogether  an  anomaly  in 
Bar,  Sir,  the  times  are  changed  greatly  1  a  heathen  country.  It  must  he  so.  It 
from  those  days  when  Carey  lived  by  ;  undoubtedly  is  so ;  and  many  facts  con- 
sdl^rance  in  India,  and  when  many  of ;  firm  the  impression.    It  is  not  long  ago 


the  missionaries  were  driven  away, — 
vben  Judson,  coming  as  the  first  mis- 
Amarj  from  America,  was  expelled  the 
Mutry, — when  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
VMoent,  and  of  many  of  the  rulers  of 
ttft  people,  was  such  as  to  bring  discre- 
ik  on  the  name  of  Christ,  and  cause  the 
liiple  to  blaspheme.  There  has  been  and 
■  awoaderful  change  since  then.  There 
km  also  been  a  great  improvement,  from 
W9  may  derive  great  encourage- 
in  many  distant  parts  of  the 
Take  the  southern  provinces 
— take  the  province  of  Tinne- 
',madj  alter  making  all  fair  deduc- 
flom  the  statements  made  relative 
lUnions  there,  it  is  unquestionable 
are  many  thousands  of  Chris- 
population  perhaps  of  about 
dMRiMDd  Christians, — that  there 
ijim  imm  a  real  work  of  grace  among 


that  a  person  of  the  highest  family  in 
Calcutta,— a  young  man,  the  only  son  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  natives  in  Calcutta, 
—surrendered  a  fortune  of  no  less  than 
XI  0,000  a-year,  became  a  Christian,  and 
was  baptized. 

"  We  are  none  of  us  grateful  enough 
for  the  discipline  of  circumstances,  for 
the  immediate  punishment  in  the  shape 
of  disappointment  or  difficulty  which 
waits  upon  our  weakness  and  error." 

"  The  highest  object  of  training  is  to 
prepare  people  to  do  without  it," — Miss 
Bretner. 


"Some  hearts  are  like  certain  fruits, 
the  better  for  having  been  wounded."— 
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Xotiteis  of  3SO0&0* 


Christ  eu  made  knovm  to  the  Ancient 
Church:  an  Expoeition  of  the  Reveia- 
tiim  of  Divine  Gracey  as  unfolded  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  By  the  lute 
RoBBBT  Gordon,  D.D.,  F.K.S.E.,  Kd- 
inbargh.  Kdinbur^h:  JohoBtone  and 
Banter.     1854.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

The  two  admirable  volaroes  before  us, 
vhich  it  was  our  intefition  to  have 
Duticcd  ere  this,  amply  justify  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes  which  preceded  them,  and  re- 
alize the  judgment,  that  the  christology 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  theme,  with 
which,  in  its  practical  aspect,  the  late 
Dr.  Gordon  was  pre-eminently  qualified 
to  grapple.  But  although  we  use  tlie 
term  **  pmctical,"  we  by  no  means  wish 
to  convey  the  impression,  that  the  criti- 
cal student  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
discover  nothing  in  these  volumes  to 
gratify  his  intellectual  cnriosity,  or  to 
reward  his  research.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  not  seldom  presented  clioice 
specimens  of  exegesis,  for  wliich,  inas- 
much as  we  believe  that  the  divine  en- 
lightening Spirit  discloses  **  mysteries " 
to  the  humble-minded  student,  which  it 
pleases  Him  to  conceal  from  the  intel- 
lectual or  exegetical  student,  we  might 
search  in  vain  in  the  elaborate  pages  of 
Kitto,  or  Hengstenberg. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  work  is  looked 
at  in  its  practical  tendency,  that  ita  pecu- 
liar excellence  becomes  most  apparent. 
In  this  orbit.  Dr.  Gordon  was  conspicu- 
ously formed  to  move;  and  as  we  read 
those  his  remains,  we  are  vividly  remind- 
ed of  that  preacher  who,  by  the  placid 
majesty  of  his  demeanour,  the  heavenly 
tone  of  his  words,  and  the  rich  deep  prac- 
ticability of  his  reasonings,  so  often  used 
to  charm  us.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Dr.  Gordon  would  ever  have  attained 
the  acme  of  celebrity  had  lie  limited  his 
ambition  to  strict  Scriptural  exegesis; 
but  in  this  respect,  he  was  signally  for- 
tunate, that,  iu  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
as  they  are  reflected  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  he  devoted  his  energies  to  tliat 
department  to  which  his  heart,  if  not 
also  his  entire  mental  development  at- 
tached him. 

Nothing  could  have  contributed  in  a 
greater  degree  to  strengthen  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  general  mind  tlian  the 
course  thus  pursued.  Uigid  exegeti- 
cal compositions,  doctrinal  discussions, 
or  intolt^ntual  disquisitions  have  charms 
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only  for  the  few.    They  occupy  a  range 
too  elevated  for  the  general  mind.    It  is 
very  justly  observed  by  a  writer  in  tlie 
Briti^  and  Foreign  Evangdical  Review^ 
that  we  "  are  now  continually  reacliing 
after  results.    The  whole  cast  of  oar 
thinking  is  practical ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  popular  mind  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  averse  to  abstract 
speculation  of  every  sort."    The  peculiar 
excellence  of  these  volumes  may  there- 
fore be  recognized  in   their  eminently 
practical  character.  They  present,  in  that 
form  with  which  the  general  mind  can 
most  readily  Associate  itself,  the  thorough- 
ly digested  results  of  long  matured  and 
accurate  investigation  and  study,  with- 
out introducing  the  apparatus  by  which 
these   results   have   been  gained.    For 
these  reasons  we  feel  ourselves  author- 
ized to  press  the  work  earnestly  and  con- 
fidently upon  the  attention  of  the  public, 
assuring  them  that  while  they  may  meet 
with  little  of  that  which  renders  attrac- 
tive  the   profound  pages  of   NeaodeTy 
the  elaborate  treatises  of  Hengstenberg, 
the  pictorial  chapters  of  Kitto,  the  dra- 
matic sketchings  of  D'Aubigne,  or  th« 
pure   mysticisms  of  Maurice   and   hia 
school,  they  will  discover  the  ripe  reflec- 
tions of   a  pious,  acute,  learned,    and 
practical  mind  upon  the  manifestations 
of  God,  in  providence  and  grace,  towards 
the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  design  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
work,  —  viz.,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
supernatural  revelation,  through  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  eras  of  the  Churchy 
and  to  exhibit  the  process  by  which  pro- 
vision was  made  for  sinners,  of  every 
era,  upon  a  **  plan  of  ftee  grace,  and 
through  faith  in  a  Mediator  to  come," 
has  been  successfully  completed.  The 
3d  and  4th  volumes,  taking  up  the  sub- 
ject where  the  former  volumes  had  left 
It,  prosecute  the  inquiry  from  the  dose 
of  the  historical  to  the  close  of  the  pro- 
phetical periods.  As  might  have  been 
anticipati'd,  the  tone  of  the  work  seems 
to  rise  iu  its  Christian  dignity,  and  the 
spiritual  fltime  of  earnestness  and  love 
to  glow  with  greater  brilliancy,  as  pro- 
phecy speaks  with  less  disguise  regard- 
ing the  Great  Antitype. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  fascinating^ 
alike  from  the  rich  vein  of  practical  truth, 
and  faithful  application  which  permeate 
it,  and  the  cloarnesis  simplicity,  graceful- 
ness, at  times  grandeur,  and  scripturalitj 
by  which  it  is  characterized. 
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Sermon. 


«  THE  GRIEVOUSNESS  OF  WAR."  • 
By  the  Rey.  Peter  Macmorland,  Minister  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Edinburgh. 

'*  The  harden  upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  companies  of 
Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tenia  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty,  they  pre- 
vented witli  their  bread  him  that  fled.  For  they  fled  from  the  swords,  from  the  drawn  sword,  and 
from  the  bent  bow.  and  from  the  grievousnest  of  war  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  eaid  unto  me. 
Within  a  year,  according  to  the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  all  the  glory  of  Kedar  shall  £til :  and 
the  rccldue  of  the  number  of  archers,  the  miglity  men  of  the  children  of  Kedar,  shall  be  dimin- 
iahed :  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  spoken  it.*'— Isaiah  xzi.  13.17. 


Some  of  these  shorter  burdens  are  to  us 
obtcnre^  because  of  their  very  brevity, 
and  because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  whole 
dreomstaDces  in  connexion  with  which 
tbey  were  uttered.    They  would  be  un- 
dcratood  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
iaipn>baUe  that  there  are  witnesses  lying 
bid  in  the  boaom  of  the  earth,  which,  when 
teooghl  to  light,  may  add  confirmation, 
and  shed  a  flood  of  illumination  upon  dif- 
ferent parta  of  Old  Testament  history  I 
We  look  forward,  without  the  least  mis- 
gif Ing,  to  all  kinds  of  discoTeries  in  every 
direction,  being  confident  that  those  that 
ne  yet  to  be,  will  only  add  to  the  con  fir- 
nation  and  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures, 
18  those  that  have  been  have  done;  and 
ve  regard  it  as  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
Inith  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  touching  as 
tbey  do  on  all  sides  the  histories  of  the 
BOit  prominent  and  important  nations  of 
tlia  world,  nothing  has  ever  been  brought 
li  light  in  connexion  with  the  history, 
Miqattiet,  or  customs  of  any  of  them, 
vUeh  could  be  shewn  to  be  contradictori/f 
htt  which  has  rather  been  confirmatory. 
What  we  have  now  before  us  is  the 
itpcm  Arabia,**  This  is  that  great 
comprising  the  south-western 
of  Asia,  and  situated  in  a  south- 
direction  from  Palestine.  It  was 
Mdid  into  three  great  parts ;  probably 
ill  Mrthem  division  is  that  referred  to, 
with  which  the^Jews  were  more 
brought  into  contact.    It  is 


1  In  8C  Luke's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
f  mfip6faaimd  for  national  humiliation 
tftlM  war,  March  185&. 
f-TU. 


a  region  of  much  interest  to  those  who 
look  back  upon  God's  dealings  in  the 
past,  and  associate  them  with  the  scenes 
where  they  took  place.  There  Job  lived, 
there  Moses  lived  for  a  time,  there  Elijah 
found  shelter,  marvellous  exhibitions  of 
divine  power  and  mercy  took  place  there 
of  old  ;  and,  in  later  times,  Paul  *'  went 
to  Arabia."  The  people  of  that  country 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Jews  in  blood 
and  customs,  being  descended  from  the 
same  renowned  forefather ;  and  no  doubt 
that  country,  like  the  other  neighbour- 
ing countries,  often  afforded  the  Jews  a 
shelter  when  the  destroying  scourge  of 
invasion  or  persecution  swept  across  their 
land !  It  was  because  of  their  being  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  Grod's  ancient 
people,  that  they,  along  with  the  Moab- 
ites  and  Egyptians,  and  other  countries 
around,  were  made  the  subject  of  the 
"  burden "  of  Israel's  prophets ;  partly 
that  they  might  be  put  upon  their  guard 
against  the  woes  that  were  coming  upon 
them,  and  partly  that  Israel  might  be 
warned  from  them  I 

This  ''  burden",  was  to  be  fulfilled 
*<  within  a  year"  from  the  time  when  it 
was  delivered;  so  that  the  verification 
of  the  prophet's  word  was  not  long  to 
wait  fur.  Sometimes  long  periods  were 
to  elapse  before  the  prediction  uttered 
should  be  fulfilled,  but  there  were  other 
instances  (aa  in  that  before  us)  where  the 
period  was  short,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
evident  fulfilment  of  it  would  serve  to 
establish  the  prophet's  character  as  a 
seer,  so  as  to  give  greater  weight  to  his 
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word  in  other  matters.  With  all  the  more 
confidence  would  the  prediction  that  had 
a  longer  time  to  run  he  rested  in,  when  it ! 
was  seen,  in  some  instances,  that  within  a ' 
briefer  period  it  was  made  to  "  come  to  j 
pass  !**    Tiiis  had  all  the  efiect  of  rousing  , 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  Wonl  of^God, ; 
and  leading  them  to  give  more  "  earnest , 
heed"  to  whatever  else  the  same  lips 
might  deliver  I 

But  the  expressions  of  Scripture  are 
fraught  with  lessons  bejond  their  mere 
original  application,  and  even  from  those 
I)ortions  that  seem  least  promising  or  pro- 
ductivcy  they  are  to  be  richly  gathered, 
as  will  become  apparent  from  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  If  we  select  out  of  it  j 
this  expression,  '^  The  grievousness  of 
war,**  and  look  at  the  remainder  of 
the  passage  in  the  light  of  it,  it  will 
not  be  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  have  met, — to  the  circum- 
stances through  which  we  have  passed 
as  a  nation,  and  in  which  we  are  placed 
now ;  or  to  the  objects  of  the  day  that 
has  been  thus  set  apart  for  confession  of 
sin,  and  humiliation  under  the  hand  of 
God.  The  judgment  that  has  been  let 
loose  upon  the  world,  is  that  of  war.  The 
burden  under  which  we  are  groaning,  is 
that  of  war.  It  is  this  that  is  tasking 
all  our  energies  to  the  very  uttermost  as 
a  people ;  and  it  is  success  in  this  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  pray  for  to  Almighty 
God,  with  a  view  to  the  bringing  about 
of  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  peace.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  let  our  minds  dwell  for  a  little  upon 
what  is  suggested  by  the  **  grievousness  of 
war,"  if  it  were  only  to  let  us  see  it  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  quicken  our  prayers 
more  for  that  peace  which  is  so  great 
a  blessing,  and  which,  when  it  comes, 
I  hope  we  shall  prize  more  than  ever; 
BO  that  that  nation  shall  be  execrated  j 
by  the  whole  world,  which  will  take  the  j 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  breaking  it 
again,  and  stopping  that  career  of  social 
improvement  which  can  only  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  reign  of  i)eace  I 

I.  In  the  first  place,  "  The' grievous- 
ness of  war,"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  state  of 
inaecurity  that  ever  accompanies  it.  Verse 
13th  brings  this  to  view:  "  In  the  forest 
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in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling 
companies  of  Dedanim."  The  idea  is, 
that  the  caravans  of  a  certain  tribe,  which 
once  used  to  pass  through  in  safety,  laden 
with  all  manner  of  precious  merchandise, 
will  now,  that  the  country  is  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  war,  be  oblige<l  to  "lodge" 
in  concealed  and  inaccessible  places.  It 
thus  brings  out  the  idea  of  insecurity.  It 
speaks  of  a  lawless  state  of  things;  of 
caravans  and  travellers  hiding  them- 
selves for  safety ;  otherwise,  they  would 
be  sure  to  be  spoiled  by  the  fierce  and 
eager  bands  of  plunderers  let  loose. 

In  our  own  case,  indeed,  arising  from 
our  peculiar  circumstances  and  position, 
although  we  are  actually  engaged  in  a  great 
and  engrossing  war,  there  is  no  present 
experience  of  this.  We  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  perfect  security;  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  property  being  plundered  or 
destroyed.  Our  "  travelling  companies," 
that  bear  our  merchandise,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  go  forward  in  the  most  per- 
fect safety;  and  surely  we  should  bo 
stirred  up  to  thankfulness  on  this  account. 
But  it  is  very  difitTent  in  the  actual 
scene  of  hostilities.  Every  trade  becomes 
paralyzed;  the  sources  of  a  nation's 
wealth  and  comfort  are  dried  up;  pro- 
perty becomes  insecure.  The  past  (mUm 
us  abundantly  of  this  I  It  tells  us,  that 
where  the  tide  of  war  has  rolled  along,  a 
strong  and  iron  hand,  which  could  neither 
be  questioned  nor  resisted  in  its  act,  haa 
reduced  inoffending  citizens  of  wealth  and 
substance  to  penury  and  want!  It 
might  be  realized  in  our  own  case  by 
some  sudden  and  successful  invasion  of 
our  unprotected  shores;  and  then  we 
would  know  by  experience^  what  we  know 
now,  happily,  only  by  rejjort, — of  that  inse-' 
curity,  and  rapine,  and  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, which  accompany  an  unsettled 
state  of  things,  and  constitute  no  slight 
part  of  the  "  grievousness  of  war  I " 

II.  A  second  circumstance  illustrating 
the  same  thing,  is  presented  to  us  in  verse 
l4th ;  where  the  ceue  of  utter  extremity  and 
want,  as  to  even  the  onlinary  meana  of 
sustenance,  is  referred  to  as  an  accom* 
paniment  of  this  '*  grievous  "  condition : 
**  The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tenia 
brought  water  to  him  that  was  tbirstj. 
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XYtey  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that 
fled." 

Tliere  is  DOthing  more  dreadful  than 
to  think  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  any 
circumstances,  being  reduced  to  sucli  ex- 
tremities.   Tiie  very  tliought  of  it  liar- 
ruvs  up  the  feelings.    If  tiut  one  case  of 
that  kind  occur  in  a  neighbourhood,  there 
is  the  deepest  sensation  excited.    It  is  so 
dreadful  a  thing  to  think,  that  whero  there 
is  plenty  in  the  land,  and  where  there  are 
han'ia  that  would  readily  hold  out  help, 
any  one  should  perish  through  want  of 
fcoil !     Yet  such  are  the  evils  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  war,  and  accompany  it  in 
itf  cmel  and  oppressive  progress !    Tlic 
inhabitants  of  a  country  are  driven  to  the 
utmost  extremities  of  suflering;    they 
perish  of  famine,  in  wildernesses  and  in 
loresta,  whither  they  have  betaken  them- 
•elves  for  safety ;  and  the  sufferings  that 
ordinarily  beset  humanity  are  thus  fear- 
fully aggravated.    Lest  any  one  should 
think  that  it  is  only  on  the  part  of  the 
eoHqmeredthat  such  sufferings  are  endured, 
let  him  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  things 
even  with  regard  to  our  own  army  in 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged — 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  Turks— thou- 
sands of  whom  seem  to  have  perished  from 
actnal  want !    By  whatever  mismanage- 
ment, our    own  troops    have  felt   this 
''grievousnesa  of  war,"  and  wo  have  felt 
it  in  them.    There  have  been,  alas  I  all 
extremities  felt,  of  privation  and  of  suf- 
fering; whereby  the  vital  energies  of  the 
boman  frame  have  been  wasted,  and  a 
xicfa  harvest  has  been  reai)ed  by  death, 
otherwise  than  in  battle,  and  that  both 
OB  onr  part  and  on  the  part  of  our  ene- 
■ies.    The  thousands  on  thousands  who 
hn  perished  miserably  under  the  rigour 
if  the  climate,  (and,  if  report  be  true, 
tti  waa  even  to  a  greater  extent  among 
iv  foes  than  ourselves) ;  those  who  have 
condemned   to  scanty  and  insuffl- 
or  unprepared  food ;  those  who  have 
diseases  in  consequence  of  such 
frifition,  beneath  which  they  have  ulti- 
sank;  the  want  of  forage  even 
animals ;— all  these  are  com- 
under  the  head  of  extremiij/j 
dl  these,  we  know,  have  been  the 
ita  of  this  war,  conducted 


in  many  respects  under  better  advan- 
tages than  any  other!  Yet  all  this  is 
only  a  part ;  what  has  been  suffered  by 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  by  our 
adversaries,  has  not  transpired.  But 
there  is  enough  in  all  this,  and  under  this 
one  aspect  of  it,  to  speak  to  us  of  the 
**  grievousness  of  war,"  and  to  shew  ua 
what  a  dreadful  scourge  it  is  from  God ! 
How,  in  so  many  ways,  it  preys  on  human 
life,  and  gloats  on  human  suffering !  But 
this  is  the  character  of  a  fiernif  of  an 
enemy  to  the  welfare  of  our  race.  It  is 
the  malignity  that  triumphs  in  misery, 
which  we  find  thus  embodied  in  the  ac- 
tual inflictions  of  war ! 

It  is  a  redeeming  circumstance  of  which 
we  are  informed  in  the  text,  that  **  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Tema  brought 
water  to  him  that  was  thirsty ;"  and,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  sufferings  and  out- 
ward   extremities  of    this   war,   (which 
would  almost  seem  to  say  that  for  some 
reason  there  was  a  frown  upon  us,)  there 
have  been  many  redeeming  circumstances 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  taken  off 
the  severer  aspect  of  things.  Our  gallant 
and  better  organized  allies  have  been 
these  men  of  "Tema"  over  again,  who 
brought  help  in  the  time  of  need.    May 
the  giving  and  the  receiving  of  it  cement 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
nations — which  the  man  is  a  traitor  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world  who  would  break, 
and  would  not  wish  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  a  friendship    so  auspiciously 
begun ;  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  they  may 
not  only  give  to  «*,  but  get  from  us ;  and, 
if  we  have  the  Truth  to  give  them,  let 
us  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  duty 
that  so  lies  upon  us !    The  efforts,  again, 
that  have  been  made  in  every  direction, 
l)oth  by  Government  and  by  private  indi- 
viduals, to  supply  both  food  and  clothing, 
whenever  the  real  circumstances  became 
known,  is  a  redeeming  thing;  and  so 
have  been  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  disease.    If  you 
were  to  walk  through  the  length  of  those 
hospitals,  either  for  the  wounded  or  tho 
sick,  you  would  learn  something  of  tho 
it  grievousncss  of  war,"  from  tho  extremi- 
ties of  outward  sufferings  to  which  many 
a  brave  man  was  reduced  in  its  service. 
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But,  vhen  you  might  look  again  at  the 
care  and  wisdom  of  the  arrangements,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  physicians,  and  the 
zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  attendant 
nurses,  led  on  by  that  high-born  and  high- 
hearted  English  lady,  whose  undertaking 
was  one  of  the  happiest  thoughts,  and 
whose  presence  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  connected  with  the  whole  expe- 
dition, you  will  see  in  such  things  that 
same  relieving  element  which  is  brought 
into  view  here,  when  the  "  inliabitants  of 
tlie  land  of  Tema  brought  water  to  him 
that  was  thirsty,**  &c.  &c  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  help  those  who  are  in  extremity, 
even  though  they  may  be  enemies;  it  is  a 
blessed  tiling  to  bring  relief  to  those  that 
are  in  need,  especially  to  those  who  arc 
of  our  own  name  and  people ;  and  if  the 
"  grievousness  of  war  **  is  seen  in  the  in- 
fliction  to  such  an  extent  of  these  dread- 
ful evils  of  outward  privation,  suffering, 
and  extremity,  it  is  according  to  the  very 
spirit  of  our  blessed  religion  to  interpose 
fur  relief.  Instead  of  neglect,  it  brings 
ready  help ;  instead  of  breathing  cruelty, 
it  deeply  pities ;  instead  of  inflicting  suffer- 
ing, it  would  wait  beside  the  sick  mao*s 
couch  and  bind  up  all  his  wounds;  in- 
stead of  taking  the  sword,  like  Peter,  in 
his  excess  of  misguided  zeal,  to  cut  off 
the  ear  of  the  high  priest*s  servant,  it 
rather,  like  the  merciful  Jesus,  says, 
*<  suffer  it  to  be  so  now,"  and  touches  the 
member  to  make  it  whole  I 

III.  In  the  third  place,  **the  grievous- 
ness of  war"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  bloodshed 
and  loss  of  lift  by  violence  and  sufftring 
caused  thereby;  tlius  we  read,  verse  15th, 
"They  fled  from  the  swords,  from  the 
drawn  sword,  and  from  the  bent  bow."  It 
is  under  this  aspect  that  war  is  presented 
to  us, — at  once  in  its  liighest  excitement, 
and  in  its  most  dreadful  horrors.    We 

* 

see  human  beings  trained  and  disciplioed 
for  the  conflict,  arrayed  against  one  an- 
other with  lethal  weapons  in  their  hands, 
liaving  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  evil 
nature  roused  and  bent  upon  the  slaughter ; 
we  see  them  coming  into  actual  collision, 
•word  crossing  sword,  and  blood  flowing 
till  tlie  ground  is  soaked  and  slippery, 
while  the  wild  tide  flows  on,  leaving  the 
dying  and  the  dead  behind ;  and  then  we 
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see  again  the  weaker  giving  way,  turning 
their  backs  to  flee,  casting  away  their 
weapons  that  they  may  the  more  readily 
escape  ''from  the  swords,  from  the  drawn 
sword,  and  from  the  bent  bow,  aud  from 
the  grievousness  of  war."  Tou  can  under- 
stand what  it  must  have  been  when  such 
weapons  were  held  in  ruthless  hands, 
when  every  adversary  encountered  in 
the  field  was  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
enemy,  and  hated  so  well  that  to  be 
cruel  was  a  duty,  and  to  spare  was  a 
crime;  when  no  quarter  was  given  to 
those  who  fell;  and  when  that  act,  of 
butchering  the  wounded  upon  the  field 
where  they  had  fallen,  which  has  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  was  ooly  the  common  result  and 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  tho 
triumph  of  the  powerful; — when  the  tale 
of  heads  was  delivered,  or  the  tale  of 
scalps,  amid  the  savage  triumph  of  bar-' 
barian  war. 

Nor,  thongh  civilization  has  introduced 
many  changes,  so  that  the  dreadful  busi* 
ness  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  and 
made  a  regular  profession,  with  its  own 
laws  and  its  own  moralities,  is  there  any 
change  with  regard  to  its  destructiveness, 
and  violence,  and  loss  of  life;  except* 
perhaps,  to  a  great  extent  incrtatiny,  in 
this  respect,  its  "grievousness."  The  , 
"drawn  sword"  and  the  "bent  bow* 
were  but  as  the  weapons  of  a  child  in 
comparison  with  our  more  formidable 
engines  of  destruction.  What  are  they 
compared  with  our  tremendous  artillery, 
that  can  batter  down  the  strongest  walls? 
or  the  burstiog  bomb,  bearing  a  death  on. 
every  fragment  ?  or  the  Minie,  **  king  of 
weapons,"  deadly  almost  at  a  mile  ?  U 
is  only  to  be  expected  that  war  should  be 
bloodier  now  than  it  ever  was, — and  so  I 
believe  it  is ;  at  all  events,  it  has  lost  no- 
thing in  this  respect.  The  victort  atUI 
go  back  upon  the  ground  they  have  wont 
where  they  have  fought  and  conquered ; 
and  what  is  it  to  do?  To  bury  tbo 
thousands  of  the  mutilated  dead,  to 
single  out  friends  who  had  fallen,  that 
the  last  honours  may  be  rudely  paid  ;  to  ^ 
supply  water  to  those  who  had  that  thint  *: 
upon  them  which  their  lota  of  blood  ooc»*  ^ 
sioned ;  to  have  limba  unpuuted,  and  J 
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woanda  bound,  and  suffering,  if  possible, 
relieved ;  when  we  think  on  the  suffering 
that  ia  realized  in  each  individnal  case, 
and  then  on  the  thousands  on  thousands 
that  fall  in  every  great  battle,  (counting 


many  are  oppressed,  and  which  brings 
out  to  us  the  dread  reality.  What  can, 
in  every  respect,  be  more  "grievous 9" 
hindering,  as  it  does,  so  much  good ;  in- 
flicting so  much  positive  evil ;  bringing 


friends  and  enemies),  the  extent  of  it  <  along  with  it  so  long  a  train  of  woes,  as 
sickens  and  fills  with  horror,  while  it   it  sweeps  over  a  land  I 


reveals  the  '*  grievousness  of  war."    If 
there  is  nothing  else  in  which  human 
beings  take  so  deep  an  interest,  so  that 
almost  everything  else  is  suspended  while 
the  fight  goes  on;  and  if  there  be  nothing 
else  that  so  developes  the  resources  and 
energies  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  plans 
and  inventions  that  are  connected  with 
it,  so  as  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
success;  surely,  it  is  also  true,  that  in 
its  very  aspect  it  is  a  judgment  of  the 
sternest  kind  let  loose  upon  the  earth, 
that  the  very  prevalence  of  it  is  a  stand- 
ing evidence  of  a  fallen  world,  (since  in 
no  right  state  of  things  could  such  ever 
be,)  originating  as  it  does  in  the  "  lusts  " 
of  our  evil  heart;  and  thus,  in  its  very 
aspect  of  cruelty,  in  its  origin  heing  from 
the  lusts  of  the  heart,  in  the  loss  of  life 
which  it  occasions  by  the  stern  use  of 
those  instruments  of  death  which  it  em- 
ploys, in  the  fearful  sufferings  which  it 
iaflicts  on  the  mutilated  frame,  in  the 
wild  passions  which  it  cherishes,  in  the 
iisetLses  that  accompany  it  or  follow  in 
its  train,  as  well  as  in  the  myriads  of 
UariM  that  it  crushes  on  all  hands,  and 
tke  burdens  of  all  kinds  that  it  brings 
ipon  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, — in  all 
tlMse  we  have  a  picture  that  should  not 
k  speedily  forgotten  of  the  **  grievous- 
icss  of  war."    There  are  many,  many 
fcnilies  in  this  land  that,  within  the  last 
|Hr,  (though    we   have   only  happily 
Wnd  from  a  distance  the  alarm  of  war,) 
Int  had  that  picture  hung  up  before 
ejes;  and  in  it,  as  the  prominent 
some  noble  youth  stricken  to  the 
imid  the  raging  battle ;  or  some 
'Ijb  youth  sinking  under  the  influence 
iPdndly  disease;  or  buried  in  a  far 
ff  with  a  small  heap  of  stones 
to  mark  the  spot,  by  some  com- 


^MAlMiid! 

^  ^-^-  is  the  "glory  of  war  **  by  which 


It  suggests  the  question,  '*  Whether  it 
be  lawful?** — and,  certainly,  in  one  view 
it  is  not.  It  is  not  lawful,  and  it  is  not 
guiltless,  on  the  part  of  him  who  brings 
it  on,  out  of  the  lust  of  ambition  or  of 
conquest.  Such  a  one  must  be  held  to 
do  that  which  is  unlawful,  and  must  be 
held  responsible  for  all  the  bloodshed  and 
injuries  that  result.  But,  in  another 
view,  selfpreseruation  is  lawful.  It  is 
lawful  to  stand  for  our  lives  against  op- 
pression, and  to  defend  ourselves  by  every 
means  we  can.  If  bloodshed  result,  that 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  aggressor.  It  is 
quite  lawful  to  prevent  the  liberties,  and 
civilization,  and  religious  welfare  and 
hopes  of  the  world,  from  being  engulphed 
in  a  flood  of  barbarian  aggression !  I 
would  rather  see  a  people  fighting  for 
their  liberties,  and  falling  for  them, 
though  wrapt  in  the  "red  burial"  of  battle, 
than  see  a  people  a  nation  of  serfs, 
trodden  down  by  despotism,  with  not  a 
thought  or  an  action  free,  even  though 
they  were  well-fed,  and  lived  all  their 
days  in  peace !  Such  storms  are,  it  seems, 
necessary  to  assert  the  best  interests  of 
man,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
world  as  long  as  it  remains  what  it  is. 

While,  however,  we  say  this,  we  would 
ever  cherish  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
**  grievousness**  of  such  a  state  of  things  ; 
and  this  ought  to  stir  us  up  to  seek  that 
this  war  may  speedily  terminate.  We 
pray  for  success  with  a  view  to  peace. 
We  enter  into  these  horrors,  knowing  them 
to  be  what  they  are  in  all  their  extent, 
but  believing  them  to  be  "necessary** 
with  a  view  "to  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  state  of  things ;  and  all  the  more 
that  we  feel  the  "  grievousness,"  would 
we  pray  that  that  state  of  things  may  be 
speedily  hastened  on,  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  shall  reign, — when  His  kingdom 


shall    be    established   everywhere, — and 
captivated ;  and  there  is  |  when  "  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it.'* 
of  war"  by  which  so  ;  Oh  I  how  different  shall  that  time  be  from 
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this,  when  men  are  *' fleeing  from  the 
drawn  swords  and  bent  bows "  of  their 
brethren,  and  blood  is  shed  like  water 
on  the  cartli !  We  wonder  incredulously 
"whether  there  shall  be  such  a  time.  Yet 
we  have  in  our  hands  the  very  instrument 
by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished ;  for 
if  this  blessed  **  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God**  were  but  truly  and  everywhere 
believed,  that  time  would  be  already 
come! 

iV.  I  have  still,  however,  to  notice 
another  thing  in  this  passage  illustrating 
the  expression  of  my  text,  viz.,  the 
wasting  and  diminUhing  of  the  strength, 
glory,  and  resources  of  a  country,  which 
come  upon  it  through  severe  and  pro- 
tracted war:  **  Within  a  year,  according 
to  the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  all  the 
glury  of  Kedar  shall  fail ;  and  tlie  residue 
of  the  number  of  archers,  the  mighty 
men  of  the  children  of  Kedar,  shall 
be  diminished :  for  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  hath  spoken  it.'*  This  is  in- 
variably the  case.  We  have  felt  it  al- 
ready. The  "residue  of  the  number  of 
our  archers  and  our  mighty  men**  have 
been  **  diminished.**  IIow  strange  to  think 
of  almost  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
cavalry  as  swept  away,  and  of  nearly  the 
whole  army  that  fought  at  Alma  having 
vanished  from  the  earth  !  **  Our  mighty 
men  have  been  diminished,"  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  the  drain  is  already 
felty  for  it  is  what  we  cannot  very  easily 
supply.  Even  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  wealth,  although  an  old  and 
rich  country  like  ours  can  stand  that 
drain  a  while,  it  will  be  felt,  too.  If 
commerce,  on  which  we  depend  so  much, 
be  paralyzed  for  a  time,  *^  our  glory  shall 
fail."  But  even  without  this,  we  shall 
feel  for  many  a  day  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion which  war  brings ;  and  that  will  be 
most  felt  where  it  can  least  be  borne, 
among  the  classes  of  the  labouring  and 
the  poor !  If  it  be  so  with  uh,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  the  case  with  our  gigan- 
tic adversary,  who  has  neither  the  wealth 
nor  the  resources  of  this  country,  and 
whose  *' archers  and  mighty  men"  even 
have  been  reduced  by  tens  of  thousands, 
through  war,  and  the  elements,  and 
disease.  I  do  not  insist  more  largely 
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upon  this.  But  if  war  be  such  a  drain, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  upon  the  strength, 
and  wealth,  and  population  of  a  nation, 
which  constitute  its  "  glory ; "  and  if  we 
have  seen  this  realized  in  this  war,  even 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  we  may  well  see  in 
it  another  representation  of  the  "grievoua- 
ness  of  war,"  and  another  evidence  of  ita 
real  character,  amid  all  the  "  glory  "  and 
dazzling  pomp  with  which  it  is  ordinarily 
invested,  until  we  come  near  and  behold 
it  as  it  in  reality  i«. 

There  are  two  suggestions  with  which 
I  conclude : — 

1.  One  cannot  but  think  of  the  differ- 
ence with  which  its  own  matters,  and 
thuse  belonging  to  religion,  are  treated 
by  the  world.  It  so  happened,  as  we  all 
know,  that  by  a  mismanagement — which 
is  the  subject  at  this  moment  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry — matters  were  so  ill 
ordered,  as  that  there  resulted,  both  in 
our  camp  and  in  our  hospitals,  the  great« 
est  suffering  and  loss  of  life  among  those 
whom  we  were  bound  to  do  everything 
tliat  we  could  for,  and  whom  we  could 
but  ill  spare.  We  were  greatly  indebted 
to  the  public  press  for  bringing  these 
things  to  light,  especially  to  the  Tinu$ 
newspaper.  That  paper  is  a  kind  of  em- 
bodiment of  the  world,  of  the  talent  and 
wisdom  of  the  world.  And  what  did  it 
say  while  it  blamed  ?  It  said,  <*  Then 
things  must  be  altered;  they  must  be 
set  right.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  ac* 
complish  our  objects  otherwise.  We  have 
blundered ;  let  us  rectify  our  mistakes  I " 
But  it  never  said,  **  Let  us  give  up  the 
expedition  on  that  account,  or  let  ua 
loose  heart !  Rather,  with  right  meant, 
and  right  appliances,  and  with  the  help 
of  our  noble  army,  we  shall  succeed."  J% 
was  good  counsel,  and  matters  are  in  the 
way  of  being  brought  round.  But  not  a 
man  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Crl« 
mea  who  was  flt  for  duty,  and  not  a  gnn 
has  been  removed  from  a  battery  before 
Sebastopol !  But  I  am  going  to  tell  yoa 
of  a  somewhat  different  story,  where  the 
advice  given  by  that  same  organ  of  the 
press,  was,  in  similar  circumstances,  qaite 
different.  There  was  arranged,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  an  expedition  to  Terra  del 
Faego^  of  men  bent  on  making  known  ths 
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Goip«l  in  ■  pui  of  the  world  whera  no 
niaiioDAry'i  (but  had  Kver  trod.  It  wu 
M  heruic  on  entetpriM  m  Ilie  aitempt  on 
tlu!  Crimea,  to  uj  tlie  leait.  The;  Isniled, 
bat  they  made  miitakea  too;  the;  hnd 
their  fnint,  but  foriii 
they  met  viih  huitilities  on  the  part  of 
tlifl  aativei ;  their  storei  fiiili^d ;  by  ion 
fnilure  in  tlieir  arrange  mtntt,  too,  oe 
ilore*  were  out  tuppliei),  and  every  mi 
of  ilieia  diifd  upon  tlm  B|>ot,  in  the  ipirit 
of  that  Cbri«ti>nity  which  made  llici 
more  than  faeruei!  Tlie  Timet  con 
neated  on  the  undertaking,  pointed  oi 
the  canaca  of  the  failulP — the  want  of  ol 
dinary  common  lenie  that  CliristJan  me 
exhibit  in  carrying  on  their  enterpriiei 
•nd  eniled  by  aayinj;,  "Let  ui  licar  I 
B>or«of  Fatagoniao  miBsioDt!"  In  wliac 
a  diflbrent  apirit !  It  *a*  not  now, " 
dreu  your  miatakei,"  "  lay  your  pli 
better  the  next  time,"  "gather  experience 
from  the  Baflerinpi  uf  thoie  who  have  al- 
ready laJlen."  But,  "lea*cit  off,  wui 
gire  it  tipl"  But,  no  I  That  diOWrent 
advice  waa  only  given,  bocsuie  the  irn- 
pirtance  of  the  olyect  waa  not  rcalizi-d. 
The  Chriilian  Cliurch,  however,  knows 
that  importance,  and  will  never 
off  It  would  cover  her  wicli  die 
I  a*  muL-h  aa  our  withdrawal  from  the 
Crimea  wauid  ui  and  France,  without 
i>luii:n£  Dur  flag  on  the  very  highei 
l>>er  of  Sebaatopolt  Atid  lo,  by  the 
blnaing  of  God,  we  iiave  heard  again  of 
Pi-Ugiiaiaii  ntiaiional  Those  have  up- 
|vu«d  wliD  have  offered  themselves  in 
It  room  uf  the  dead,  and  the  veiael  if 
litber  abijut  to  aail,  or  ii  now  upon  her 
(lii«  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
tvni.'e  of  the  advice,  with  regard 
lillireot  iiijertM,  when  the  circumstances 
10  amilarM  And  one  cannot  fail  to 
Ihai  it  t*,  in  the  one  caac,  the  world 
liiiiiing  sell  and  flrmly  its  own  object ; 
ia  the  other,  indifferent  to  those 
Usber  (Moxma  that  have  been  entrusted 
he  rfaoTch  of  God!  Yet  must  we 
B  Kimclhing  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
at  fruai  tJiat  admirable  wisdom,  and 
^iau  and  tenacity,  of  the  world ! 

it.  Tbe  Moond  snggeallon  it  thia:  That 
^wfliiiD  ft  ywr,  according  to  the  years 
[as  UrcHaA  all  tb«  glory  of  Ketlar 


fl855. 

sbonM  faU,"  according  lo  the  word  of  the 
prophet  here  set  down;  so,  wiihin  a 
period,  tiiuileJ  at  the  very  longest,  and 
defined  in  the  view  of  God,  all  thtgfan/  nj 
1/is  kotU  thail  Jail,  all  its  streuelh  will 
be  broken,  all  its  "mighty  oien  "  will  be 
diminished,  all  that  meu  are  living  for 
and  fighting  for,  will  be  sought  in  vain. 
The  '•  foiline  glory  of  Kedar  "  very  well 
speaks  to  UB  of  audi  a  time,  leading  us  to 
sit  loose  to  present  thinjis,  carrying  fur- 
ward  our  thoughts  to  «liat  is  enduring 
and  eternal,  and  urgingustu  "utklhtii!" 
"  The  Lord  God  uf  isruel  hath  spoken  it." 
It  might  well  help  lo  correct  the  toittakea 
into  which  we  arc  constantly  falling, 
about  tlie  splundours,  and  glories,  and  in- 
heritances of  earth,  if  we  only  pondered 
the  deep  truth  involved  in  these  wonder- 
fully weighty  lines,  inscribed  upon  an  old 
tombstone  in  Mclruse  cburchyurd,  which 
were  so  often  on  the  lips  of  Walter 
Scott  ;— 


"  Enrth  wMkctI 


1  iLdl  be 


IK  Eulh, 


Kuth, 


And  BO  it  will,  for  the  "  I<ord  God  of  Is- 
rael hath  spoken  it.*  But  He  liM  told  ui 
alio  of  a  "  Father's  house,"  where  there 
are  "many  matisioug,"  into  which  His 
people  shall  be  gathered ;  and  of  a 
heavenly  rest  which  will  never  sgiun  be 
diiturbed  or  desolated  by  the  "yri<in>iu- 


Tha  pilgrim  they  laid  in  a  large 
upper  chamber,  whose  windows  opened 
townrda  the  sun-rising  ; — the  nnmeof  the 
ber  waj  Piact,  where  lie  slept  till 
break  uf  day,  and  then  he  awoke  and 
" — Fdytim't  Proyrtts. 
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SACRED  POETS. 
I. — George  Hbrbrbt. 

(Caniimud  fivm  paffe  02.) 


The  excellence  of  Herbert  as  a  poet,  as 
a  man,  and  as  a  Christian  minister,  is  so 
conspicuous,    that    one    becoming    ac- 
quainted with  his  works  for  the  first 
time  wonders  how  he  has  heard  so  little 
of  them  before.    But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  his  poems  are  intensely  re- 
ligious.   This  one  fact  at  once  depriTes 
him  of  a  great  number  of  readers  who 
may  have  poetical  taste,  but  scarcely  any 
religious  feeling.    Moreover,  it  requires 
a  well-educated  person  to  comprehend 
the  greater  part  of  his  poems.     This, 
again,  will  deprive  him  of  the  attention 
which   the   pious   but   poorly-educated 
might  otherwise  bestow  on  one  so  worthy 
of  their  attention.    And  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  fairest  sights  on  earth  to  see  the  hale 
and  vigorous  peasant,  or  the  grey-headed 
sire  pondering  over  the  difficulties  of  a 
sacred  poet,  or  of  a  great  and  good  divine, 
in  the  sunbeam  that  falls  aslant  through 
his  little  cottage  window.    Efforts   like 
these  are  blessed  to  the  eager  student  of 
every  rank.    Nor,  with  the  power  which 
the  Bible  and  Scotland's  fervid  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  exercise  on  the  growing 
intellect  of  every  true  worshipper  of  God, 
can  even  our  peasantry  fail  to  have  a 
high  intellectual,  moral,  and   spiritual 
culture  blended  with  their  natural  dis- 
position, wherever  they  eagerly  desire 
such  culture  for  themselves. 

Some  minds,  again,  and  those  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  improved  by  education,  re- 
gard all  poetry  as  an  unknown  tongue — 
a  dead  form  of  expression,  or  a  fanciful 
and  undesirable  representation  of  what 
would  be  better  signified,  as  far  as  its 
signification  is  needful,  in  plain  prose. 
Now,  there  is  so  much  genuine  poetry  in 
the  Bible,  and  inseparably  connected  with 
religious  feelings  and  hopes,  that  it  seems 
to  us  a  mystery  how  any  one  can  be  long 
acquainted  with  religious  truth  and 
obedient  to  it  without  having  this  defect 
in  their  nature  supplied. 

But  even  among  intelligent  Christians, 
who  have  good  taste  as  well  as  high 
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character,  Herbert  has  been  less  known 
than  he  ought  to  have  been. 

Although  he  died  in  comparatively 
early  life,  and  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  of  what  the  Christian 
ought  to  be,  after  he  is  well  tried  and 
purified  by  the  asperities  and  sorrows 
that  mature  the  experience  of  the  child- 
ren of  God,  and  fit  them  for  the  high 
state  of  mental  repose  and  the  perfect 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  which  con- 
stitute so  noble  and  so  remarkable  fea- 
tures in  some  aged  Christians, — ^yet  he 
was  one  of  those  who  grow  soon  old  and 
experienced  in  the  realm  of  thought  and 
emotion;  and  there  are  many  passages 
in  his  works  that  may  instruct  and  bene- 
fit the  oldest  and  wisest.  In  the  sixth 
verse  of  the  following  poem  he  speaks  aa 
if  he  were  an  old  man  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  in  the  sense  to  which  we  have  referred 
that  he  could  use  the  terms  he  does : — 

THE  FLOWER. 

"  now  fretih,  O  Lonl.  how  sweet  and  clean 
Are  thy  returns !  even  as  the  flowers  in  spring ; 

To  which,  boBiclcs  their  own  demean. 
The  hite-past  froots  tributes  of  pleasure  bring. 
Grief  melts  away 
Like  snow  in  May, 
As  if  there  were  no  such  cold  thinir. 

Who  would  hare  thought  my  shrivelPd  heart 
Could  have  recovered  greenness  ?    It  was  gone 

Quite  under  fi^round ;  as  flowers  depart 
To  sec  their  mother-ruot ,  wlien  they  have  blown ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather. 
Dead  to  the  world,  kee]>  hoase  unknown. 

These  are  thy  wonders.  Lord  of  power. 
Killing  and  quickening,  bringing  down  to  hell 

And  up  to  heaven  in  an  hour ; 
Making  a  chiming  of  a  passing  bell. 
"We  jwy  iuiiiss, 
This  or  that  is  : 
Thy  Word  is  all,  if  we  could  spell. 

Oil  I  that  I  once  past  changing  were. 
Fast  in  thy  Paradise,  where  no  flower  can  wither! 

Many  a  spring  I  shoot  up  fair, 
Ofleringat  heaven,  growing  and  groaning  thitbcR 
Nor  doth  my  flower 
Want  a  spring  shower, 
My  sins  and  I  Joining  together. 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straight  line, 
Btill  upwards  bant,  aa  if  heaven  were  mine  tnm» 
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Thy  anger  eoDiM.  and  I  decline  t 
What  fruit  to  that?  what  pole  is  not  the  sone 
Where  ail  things  bam. 
When  thoa  do^t  torn, 
▲nd  the  least  frown  of  thine  ia  ihown  ? 

And  now  in  age  I  bud  again, 
After  so  many  death*  I  Ure  and  write ; 
I  once  more  smell  the  dew  and  rain, 
And  relish  versing :  oh !  my  only  Ught, 
It  cannot  be 
That  I  am  he. 
On  whom  thy  tempests  fell  at  night. 

These  are  thy  wonders.  Lord  of  love. 
To  make  us  see  we  are  bat  flowers  that  glide : 

Wiiich  when  we  once  can  find  and  prove, 
Tboa  hast  a  garden  for  us,  where  to  bide. 
Who  woald  be  more, 
Swelling  through  store, 
Forfeit  their  Paradise  by  their  pride.** 

HU  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  extraordinary  aubtlety  and  versa- 
tilitj  of  eril,  to  long  as  open  war  is  not 
declared  against  it,— so  long,  that  is,  as 
toleration  is  exercised  towards  besetting 
rina, — ia  wonderful  for  one  whose  reli- 
gious life  ended  at  a  time  when  many 
only  begin  theirs.    A  genuine  spirit  of 
telf-ezamination,  and  a  sincerity  so  pure 
that  it  looks  very  quaint  and  curious  to 
eyes  that  hare  been  accustomed  to  the 
Qfdinaiy  sincerities  of  the   nineteenth 
century,  give  us  the  key  at  once  to  his 
knowledge  and  to  his  character.    Bad 
BOB,  and  men  ignorant  of  themselves, 
will  think  Herbert  a  worse  man  than  he 
liaUy  was;  the  good  and  wise  will  esteem 
Um  as  they  ought :  **  Wisdom  is  justified 
tf  her  children.''    And  we  may  clearly 
infer  that  wisdom's  children  are  least 
inne  to  misunderstand  one  another,  or 
to  **  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for 
dsdaiess." 

In  illustration  of  some  of  the  remarks 
■Bv  made^  we  quote  the  following 
loems:— 

SIN. 

"Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thoa  begirt   us 
ftnuid! 
hrenla  first  season  us :  then  schoolnuuiters 
Otlircr  as  to  laws ;  they  send  as  bound 
of  reason,  holy  messengers, 

land  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin, 
IS  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sixes. 
land  stratagems  to  catch  us  in, 
I  Ud  open,  millious  of  surprises, 

I  beforehand,  ties  of  grateAilnees, 
,  of  glory  ringing  in  our  ears ; 

i;  within,  our  consciences; 
I,  sternal  hopes  and  fears. 


Yet  all  these  fences  end  their  whole  array 
One  cunning  busom-sin  blows  quite  away.** 


THE  SINNER. 

"  Lord,  how  I  am  all  ague,  when  I  seek 
What  I  have  treasured  in  my  memory  1 
Since,  if  my  soul  make  even  with  the  week. 
Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  due  to  tlicc. 

I  find  there  quarries  of  piled  vanities, 

Bat  shredA  of  holiness,  that  dare  not  ventaro 

To  shew  their  fkce,  since  cross  to  thy  decrees : 

There  the  circamference  earth  is,  heaven  the 

centre. 
In  so  mucli  dregs  the  quintessence  is  small : 
The  spirit  and  good  extract  of  my  heart 
Comes  to  about  the  many  hundredth  part. 
Yet,  Lord,  restore  thine  image,  hear  my  coll : 
And  though  my  hard  heart  scarce  to  thee 

can  groan, 
Remember  that  thou  once  didst  write  in 
stone." 


8IN*S  ROUND. 

"  Sorry  I  am,  my  God,  sorry  I  am. 

That  my  offences  coarse  it  in  a  ring. 

My  thoughts  are  working  like  a  buay  flame. 

Until  their  Cockatrice  they  hatch  and  bring: 

And  when   they   once   have  perfected  their 

draughts, 
My  words  take  fire  from  my  inflamed  thoughts. 

My  words  take  fire  from  my  inflamed  thoughts. 

Which  spit  it  forth  like  the  SieUian  hill. 

They  vent  the  wares,  and  pass  them  with  their 

faults, 
And  by  their  breathing  ventihtte  the  ilL 
But  words  sufBce  not,  where  are  lewd  intentions: 
My  hands  do  Join  to  finish  the  inventions  : 

My  hands  do  join  to  finish  the  inventions  t 
And  so  my  sins  aacend  three  storeys  high. 
As  Babel  grew,  before  there  were  dissensions. 
Yet  ill  deeds  loiter  not :  for  they  supply 
New  thoughU  of  sinning ;  wherefore,  to  my  shame 
Sorry  I  am,  my  God,  sorry  I  am." 


SIGHS  AND  GROANS. 

"  O  do  not  use  me 
Ailermysbis!  look  not  on  my  desert. 
But  on  thy  glory !  then  thou  wilt  reform. 
And  not  refuse  me  :  for  thou  only  art 
The  mighty  God,  but  I  a  silly  worm  : 

O  do  not  bruise  me ! 

O  do  not  urge  me! 
For  what  account  can  thy  ill  steward  make? 
I  have  abused  thy  stock,  destroy'd  thy  woods 
Suck'd  all  thy  nugazines :  my  hi-ad  did  ache, 
TiU  itfirttnd  ottt  how  to  consume  thp  ijoo^h: 

O  do  not  Si'ourgc  mo ! 

O  do  not  blind  me  I  ' 

I  hare  deserved  that  an  Eiiypttan  niaht 
Should  thicken  aU  myporotrt;  because  my  Inst 
Hath  still  sew'd  fig-leaves  to  exiluOe  thy  light : 
But  I  am  frailty,  and  already  dust : 

O  do  not  grind  mc ! 

O  do  not  fill  me 
With  the  tum'd  vial  of  thy  bitter  wrath !" 

s2 
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The  first  expression  that  we  hare  put '  here  be  allowed  to  call  it,)  and  there  ooqM 
in  italics  exhibits  most  comprehensiTely  be  nobettermedicinefor  a  Christian  mind, 
and  briefly,  and  by  such  an  illustration  that  has  become  sickly  and  desponding, 
as  proves  the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  j  or  injuriously  self-inspecting,  than  hU 
amazing  and  almost  inexplicable  eager-  poem  on 
neSs  to  sin — the  prurient  curiosity — ^the 
diabolical  restlessness — the  insane  hurry 


ASSURANCE. 
*'  O  spitefbl  bittor  thought  I 


to  snatch  at  misery,  before  good  thoughts,  i  Bitterly  spiteful  thought  i    Couldst  thou  inrent 
or  good  angels,  or  God  himself,  shaU  in- ;  Ro  high  a  torture  ?   is  such  poi«on  bought  ? 

!r  ,  .  i_  11      u  •     •         -' Doubtless,  but  m  the  way  of  punishment, 

terfere,  which  are  aU  characteristic  of      when  wit  contrives  to  meet  with  thee, 
human  nature.    The  second  expression      No  such  rank  poison  can  there  be. 
in  italics,  we  have  noted  as  Shaksperian. ;  Thou  saidst  but  even  now. 

And  there  is  not  a  little  in  Herbert  that   That  all  was  not  so  fair,  as  I  conceived, 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  great  dramatist. .  ^«  V^**^  "J^  ^**^  *"^  ™f  -  ,**'*'  ^^^*'  ,     . 

Ti      ^,  1         .     A.     ^..  •       *.  u  I  -^"^  ^<**"  ^'''K*  hopes ;  but,  that  I  wa«  deceived: 

For  the  sacred  poet  often  atUms  to  such  |      Either  the  league  was  broke,  or  near  it ; 

full  possession  both  of  the  thought  and  .      And,  that  I  had  great  cauae  to  fear  it. 

feeling  which  are  proper  to  the  occasion,  I  And  what  to  this  ?  what  more 

as   makes  his  every   word  descend  with    Could  poison,  if  it  had  a  tongue,  express? 

trenchant  force  into  the  very  place  and   wiiat  is  thy  aim  ?  wouidst  ihou  unlock  the  door 

•^u  ^1  u   xu      xu  ^  *.  1     •      I  "**  *''**'*  despairs,  and  gnawing  pensivenuss  ? 

With  the  very  rhythm  that  are  most  desir-  !    ^ouidst  thou  raise  de vUs  ?  i  see.  i  know, 


able  and  fit. 
In  one  respect  Herbert  is  a  most  val- 


I  writ  thy  purpose  long  ago. 
But  I  %eill  to  mjf  Father, 


Uable   companion.     He   has    a   full-eyed  '  W'Ao  fward  ttux  say  it.    •  O  most  praewtu  Lord^ 

perception,  in  aU  their  length  and  breadth,  \  \V<MtM  hope  and  c..mf^  that  i  gather, 

^  ^        .  1..  1^  .1      *  ^^  ere  from  myself,  I  ha'iMt  half  a  %ovrd, 

of  some  doctrmes  which  narrow  minds      *  Nothaifaieturtoo^nxiu 
fail,  after  the  greatest  efforts,  to  attain. 
To  take  an  example.    Uow  often  is  the 


What  is  ofjectid  by  my  foes, 
*  But  thou  art  my  desert : 


idea  of  human  merit  so  preached  against  j  '  ^"d  in  this  League,  which  now  my  foes  invade, 

that  a  spectral  merit  is  aUnost  made  to   '  V'^^^^ "."'  ""'^  to  perform  thy  part, 

*^  ....  I     -»ut  also  mine ;  aji  whi>n  tliA  likAiriiA  waa 

rise  out  of  the  very  denunciation  itself— 
that  is,  a  sense  of  merit  in  disclaiming  all 
merit, — a  kind  of  self-gratulating  joy  in 


calling  one's  self  **  dust  and  ashes,"— a 
hasty  but  not  a  humble  or  permanent 
prostration  of  the  soul,  which  prostration 
is  contemplated  as  something  well  done. 
Mark  how  Herbert  deals  with  this. 

THE  IIOLD.FAST. 

**  I  tbreatenM  to  observe  the  strict  decree 
Of  my  dear  God  with  all  my  power  and  might: 
Kut  I  was  told  by  one,  U  could  not  Uf 

Yet  I  might  trust  in  Ood  to  be  my  light, 

•  Then  will  I  trust,*  said  I.  •  in  Him  nlonc.* 

Nay,  even  to  trtut  in  Him,  tctu  also  his: 
*  We  must  confess,  that  nothing  is  our  own.* 
'  Then  1  confess  that  He  my  succour  is  :  * 

*  But  to  have  nought  is  ours,  not  to  confess  [ 

That  we  have  nought.*    I  stood  amazed  at  this, 
Much  troubled,  tlU  1  heard  a  friend  express. 
That  alt  things  were  more  ourt  by  being  Bis, 

What  Adam  had,  and  forfeited  for  all, 
Chritt  keepeth  now,  who  cannot  fail  or  fall.'* 

Very  beautifully,  too,  does  he  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  the  assurance  of  faith,  or 
assurance  of  reconciliationy  (.ai  we  may 
138 


But  also  mine ;  as  when  the  league  was  made, 
*  Thou  didst  at  once  thyself  indite, 
'  And  hold  my  hand,  while  I  did  write. 


'  Wherefore  if  thou  canst  fail, 
*  Then  can  thy  truth  and  I :  hut  while  rocks  stand, 
'  And  rivers  stir,  thou  cAnst  not  shrink  or  quail  t 
'  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  dit. 

band. 

*  Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower, 

*  And  make  their  ruin  praise  thy  power.* 

Note  foolish  thought  go  on, 
Spin  utU  thy  thread,  and  make  thereof  a  coat 
To  hiile  thy  shame  :  fur  thou  lui«t  cast  a  bune, 
Wiiich  bounds  on  theo,  and  will  not  down  thy 
throat. 
W^hac  for  itself  love  once  began. 
Now  love  and  truth  will  end  in  man.'* 

There  is  sometimes  wliat,  in  these  days^ 
we  might  call  a  violation  of  good  taste  in 
the  close  of  a  few  of  Herbert's  pieces ; 
or  at  tlie  conclusion  of  some  admirably 
stated  or  illustrated  truth  or  argumeot. 
We  think  the  illustration  in  the  lines 
third  and  fourth  from  the  end  of  the  last 
poem,  to  be  of  this  description.  There  if 
a  free-spirited  and  buoyant  state  of  mind, 
in  which  a  happy  issue  of  one's  thonghu 
or  speech  may  leave  one;  and  in  this 
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eooditioa  it  is  that  the  unpruned,  un- 
goarded,  or  nntasteful  expressiou  is  most 
apt  to  escape.    Yaluiog  and  loving  Her- 
bert and  his  fame  as  we  do,  it  is  not  out 
of  a  wish  to  find  fault,  that  we  mention 
this.    Perhaps  the  illustration  we  have 
singled  out  may  be  defended,  as  being 
consistent  with  the  one  beside  it,  and 
with  the  bringing  of  a  foolish  thought 
into  ridicule.    But  other  passages,  wliich 
we  rather  save  ouneWes  the  censorial  task 
of  quoting,  exhibit  greater  neglect  of  what 
we  now-a>days  account  the  principles  of 
good  taste.    Neither  Milton   nor  Shak- 
ipeare,  however,  are  always  obedient  to 
such  rules.    Still,  it  is  right  to  regard 
sacred  subjects  as  urgently  requiring  the 
highest  intellect  and  the  highest  taste 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
illustration.  Are  any  other  subjects  more 
worthy  of  the  best  that  man  can  give 
to  them — are  any  less  bound  to  dispense 
with  reverential  and  tasteful  treatment  ? 
Needless  additions,  over-laboured  illus- 
trations, cumbering  weaknesses,  are  often 
appended  by  an  eloquent  and  successful 
extemporaneous  speaker;  but  in  a  poet 
we  expect  ttie  fault  to  undergo  the  super- 
vision of  the  "quiet  eye"  and  elegant 
luiud.    At  the  same  time,  over- pruning 
is  as  possible  a  thing  as  bare  and  stunted 
architecture  is ;  at  least  amid  the  frosts 
aod  mists  of  our  northern  clime.    And 
there  is  something  in  a  natural  style, 
where  you  cannot  see,  as  you  so  olten 
dO)  in  some  of  our  foremost  orators  and 
Ittitorians,  the  strong  mark  of  the  prun- 
iog-knife  or  cliisel.    There  is  a  stiffness 
tf  propriety  that  ceases  to  be  graceful, 
kause  it  is  bent  on  being  so.    True 
is  oftenest  self- forgetting,  and  is 
graceful  perhaps  when  it  learns  to 
kn«  loch  qualification  in  its  highest  de- 
VBii    Herbert  has  this  natural  grace, 
Wt  sometimes  his  illustrations  are  pro- 
hm  and  cumbersome,  and  now  and  then 
ible  and  matasteAil;  or,  playful 
iddldish  where  such  qualities  are  out 
*  These  minor  faults,  however, 
ttiU  leas,  as  the  diligent  reader 
in  the  atmosphere  of  devo- 
II  and  feeling  in  which  Her- 
Miglita.    Hii  intense  earnestness, 
fti  fttMiKjr  of  the  great  proportion  of 


his  illustrations,  soon  hide  his  faults  of 
style.  We  are  bound  to  allow  also  for  that 
vigorous  youth  of  literature  whicli  liad 
its  glorious  existence  in  tlie  age  in  which 
Sliakspeare,  Herbert,  and  Milton  lived. 

With  a  sense  of  power  untamed  and 
untrammelled  by  set  limits,  those  earlier 
poets  could  wander  over  tlic  fields  of  life 
and  nature,  gathering  in  rich  abundance 
illustrations  and  truths  from  every 
quarter.  The  Uefurmation  had  shone 
around  them  at  their  birth,  and  its  free- 
born  spirit  and  beautiful  light  were  tlung 
far  forward  into  a  future  towards  which 
they  bounded,  rather  than  walked,  each 
anticipating  the  realization  of  his  own 
peculiar  views  and  wishes.  The  minds 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  men  of 
geniuij>,  were  ever  increasing  in  number. 
And  an  acquaintance  with  the  famous 
men  of  former  times,  had  come  like  a 
great  tidal  wave  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Britain.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
subject  to  debate,  what  Shakspeare  would 
have  been  before  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture through  the  invention  of  printing ; 
or,  what  Herbert  and  Milton  would  havo 
been  previous  to  the  Reformation.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  our  modern  poets  have 
none  of  that  grand  sweep  of  invention, 
or  that  apparent  sense  of  power  and 
freedom  which  characterized  the  ''old 
masters."  They  seem  to  feel  as  if  tlie 
whole  eloquence  and  i)oetry  of  humanity 
had  been  said  or  sung  already;  with 
a  look  of  meagre  ambition  they  betake 
themselves  to  insignificant  little  plots  in 
the  great  fields  of  poesy,  and  as  it  were 
with  microscope  incessantly  at  the  eye 
despairingly  look  for  something  that  has 
never  been  seen  before. 

Let  us  be  glad  that  we  have  tlie  poets 
we  have  named,  in  all  their  untamed 
luxuriance,  when  we  see  the  lifeless 
polish,  and  the  unmeaning  and  half- 
sincere  spasmodic  energy,  that  now-a- 
duys  try  to  make  up  for  the  broad 
culture,  the  great  learning,  and  the  un- 
afiected  and  nobler  humanity  of  an 
earlier  day. 

But  we  must  hasten,  in  another  num- 
ber, to  conclude  our  notice  of  Herbert,  as 
a  sacred  poet.  J*  L.  B. 

{To  he coniinvcd,) 
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SKETCH  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITION. 


Part.  II. 


Iif  a  former  paper,  we  presented  our 
readers  with  some  remarks— I.  On  belief 
in  Mysterious  Sights  and  Sounds  as  super' 
natural ;  and  II.  On  belief  in  Omens,  or 
imaginary  signs  of  good  or  eviL  We  pro- 
ceed to  notice. 

III.   DBIAIIS,  VISIONS,  AVD  YULOAR 

raoruEciES. 

In  hcalthj  sleep,  the  mind  is  dormant 
like  the  body.  But  when  sleep  is  not 
profound,  dreams  arise  from  external 
causes,  firom  indigestion,  or  nervous  ex- 
citement. Nevertheless,  as  in  Scripture 
we  read  of  dreams  and  visions  being  the 
vehicle  by  which  God  revealed  His  will 
to  men;  as  even  in  New  Testament 
times,  Pilate  was  warned  by  a  dream  of 
his  wife  not  to  condemn  the  innocent 
Saviour;  and  as  authentic  cases  are  on 
record  of  persons  still  escaping  impending 
danger  by  means  of  warnings  in  sleep,  we 
may  admit,  at  the  very  least,  that  if  such 
dreams  are  not  communications  sent 
fh)m  heaven,  they  have  proved,  in  the 
OTerruling  proTidence  of  God,  the  instru- 
ment of  averting  evil  affecting  life.  At 
the  same  time,  as  dreams  are  generally, 
and  nightmare  is  always,  the  result  of 
physical  causes,  to  expect  their  fulfil- 
ment, as  a  rule,  is  gross  and  contempt- 
ible superstition. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  the  vulgar  crea- 
tions of  disordered  sleep,  let  us  glance  at 
a  few  remarkable  dreams  occasioned  by 
memory  recalling  facts  for  a  time  forgotten, 
Galen,  the  famous  physician,  being  sick, 
was  directed  in  a  dream  to  open  the  vein 
between  the  fourth  finger  and  the  thumb ; 
he  did  so,  and  the  operation  restored  his 
health.  Similar  to  this  is  the  case  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St. ! 
Paul's,  London.  Being  in  Paris  in  1071,  | 
blood-letting  was  prescribed  fur  a  pain 
in  the  reins ;  but  being  averse  to  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  he  dreamed  that  a  female 
in  an  eastern  dress  offered  him  dates. 
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Next  day  he  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, freely  ate  the  fruit  referred  to^  and 
speedily  recovered.  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
lates, in  a  note  to  the  Antiquary^  that 
Mr.  R.  of  Bowland  had  bought  the  teinds 
of  his  family  estate.  Alter  his  death, 
however,  his  son  was  prosecuted  for  ar- 
rears of  teinds,  and  could  nowhere  find 
the  legal  receipt.  Retiring  to  rest  in 
extreme  anxiety,  he  dreamed  that  his 
father  appeared,  and  said,  that  the  mist- 
ing document  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
writer  at  Inveresk.  Accordingly,  the 
papers  were  found,  and  he  gained  his 
cause  in  the  civil  court. 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  sound  philo- 
sophy must  pronounce  that  memory  re- 
collected simple  facts  long  forgotten. 
But,  in  the  following  instances,  the 
dreams  can  be  accounted  for,  only  by 
tracing  them  to  the  interposition  of  Grod, 
or  to  mysterious  laws  as  yet  unrecognised  m 
mental  science,  A  lady,  on  the  eve  of 
marriage,  dreamed  that  she  and  her  lover 
walked  in  a  wood,  when  he  asked  if  the 
wished  to  examine  his  future  home.  On 
expressing  her  desire  to  do  so,  he  led  her 
to  an  open  grave,  and  said,  **  There  is  n^ 
dwelling  r — and  in  a  few  short  days  she 
learned  the  death  of  her  bridegroom.— 
Dr.  D.,  late  bishop  of  Down,  had  a  very 
fine  child,  who,  one  morning  at  break- 
fast, related  a  dream  to  this  effect:  A 
strange  but  beautiful  box  had  been 
brought  to  the  house,  witli  his  name  upon 
it.  Its  use  he  could  not  conjecture ;  but 
he  traced  its  shape  with  crumbs  on  the 
table.  The  outline  sketched  was  that  of 
a  coffin ;  and  strange  to  say,  that  even- 
ing the  boy  was  flung  from  a  horae'a 
back,  and  killed  on  the  spot. — A  meni<* 
her  of  the  legal  profession  dreimed  that 
a  deceased  friend  came  to  his  bedside, 
and  shewed  him  a  coffin- plate  bearing  the 
name,  age,  and  date  of  the  death  of  a  ladj 
then  alive.  That  date  was  '*  December  S5» 
1835."    On  the  following  day,  he  hcexd 
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of  the  ludden  illneM  of  the  lady ;  and  hii 
feelings  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  when, 
some  weeks  thereafter,  he  attended  her 
faneraly  and  read  this  inscription  on  the 
lid  of  her  coffin,  "  December  25,  1835 !" 

Did  space  permit,  we  might  examine 
snch  Tisions  as  that  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
who,  when  sunk  in  remorse  and  nervous 
debility,  imagined  he  witnessed  the  Sa- 
viour's su^rings,  and  heard  His  Toice 
demanding,  *'  Did  I  bear  all  this  for  thee  f 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  no  claim 
whateTer  to  a  miraculous  character ;  for 
Dr.  Newnham  published  the  case  of  a 
lady,  who  laboured  under  nervous  illness, 
and  fancied  she  beheld  a  rision  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  Colonel  Gardiner's.  Nor 
ean  we  dwell  on  the  pretended  gift  of  the 
•econd  sight ;  but,  whetlier  the  Highland 
seen  were  sheer  impostors,  or  rank  en- 
thnsiaata,  this  is  a  proof  of  the  falseness 
of  their  Tisions,  that  the  so-called  second 
sight  has  been  totally  lost  since  the  spread 
of  secular  and  religious  knowledge. 

FktHD  dreams  we  turn  to  Vulgar  Pro- 
pheeieM,    We  pity  the  man  who  can  be- 
liere  that  gipsies  and  others  possess  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.     There  was   some- 
thing imposing  in  the  ancient  heathen 
oracles  and  auguries.    There  was  some- 
thing grand  in  the  fancied  science  of  the 
old  astrologers,  who  read  the  fate  of  men 
and  nations  in  the  nugestic  motion,  and 
Bystic  influence  of  stars  and  planets. 
But  we  descend,  indeed,  from  the  sublime 
to  tbe  ridiculous,  if  we  do  believe  that 
our  lot  can  be  predicted  by  a  knavish 
vntch  tracing  the  lines  on  the  palm  of 
ov  hand,  or  shuffling  a  pack  of  cards,  or 
•bwrving  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  a 
iHpcapk  It  is  silly  enough  to  be  swindled 
\f  the  tricks  of  a  thimble-rigger ;  but 
mpeakably  more  absurd  it  is  to  suppose, 
ttafivtane-tellers  can  foresee  our  attain- 
lif  to  wealth,  or  rank,  or  happiness. 
raa  mirth,  indeed,  in  the  mys- 
lof  "Hallowe'en  night,"  but  danger 
with  all  the  forms  of  Scottish 
;  and  we  trust  that  soon  the 
and  spells  of  superstition  will 
In  the  poetry  of  Robert  Bums. 
omena,  dreams,  and  vulgar 
when  they  are  fulfilled,  may 
t  wphlnwl :— They  are  fulfilled  by 


coincidence;  or,  while  one  is  fulfilled, 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  are  not ;  or 
they  fulfil  themselves,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  native  of  Berlin. 
Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  fortune- 
teller, by  publicly  exposing  his  vile  im- 
posture, the  man  foretold  he  would  die 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  prophecy  wrought 
its  own  accomplishment.  It  so  preyed 
on  the  mind  of  tlie  unfortunate  Prussian, 
that  he  murdered  a  child  to  get  rid  of  his 
life  by  the  hand  of  justice. 

IV.  BELIEF  IX  MAGIC. 

Magic  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Indians,  Chaldeans,  and  other 
nations;  and  as  Scripture  mentions,  or 
rather  seems  to  mention,  Simou  Magus, 
Balaam,  and  Pharaoh's  wise  men  as 
magicians,  the  belief  prevails,  that  these 
impostors  possessed  supernatural  power 
over  evil  spirits,  by  means  of  charms  and 
incantations.  This  popular  notion  main- 
ly rests  on  the  works  performed  by  the 
magi  of  Egypt.  If,  however,  we  once 
admit  that  the  point  at  issue  between 
Moses  and  his  adversaries  was,  whether 
Jehovah  alone  was  the  true  God  ;  it  fol- 
lows, that  God  would  not  permit  idola- 
ters to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  the 
language  of  Moses,  rightly  interpreted, 
brands  the  magicians  as  blasphemous  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  power.  He  de- 
scribes them  first  as  Hehemim,  or ''  learned 
men;"  then  as  Herethepim^  or  ^sacred 
scribes"  skilled  in  hieroglyphics;  and, 
lastly,  as  Meke$hepim,  or  **  users  of  drugs," 
*^  poisoners,"  "jugglers."  Again,  when 
he  tells  us  that  they  imitated  his  first 
three  miracles  **  by  their  enchantmente^*'  he 
employs  a  word  (^Chethim)  which  signifies 
tecret  artSy  or  aleight'of-hand  tricht.  Far- 
ther, when  we  reflect  that,  in  producing 
serpents,  blood,  and  frogs,  these  men  had 
time  to  prepare  their  artifices ;  that  when 
lice  were  sent  by  God  without  a  warning, 
the  magi  failed  in  counterfeiting  them ; 
and,  above  all,  that  neither  they  nor 
Satan  himself  can  create  an  atom,  or  per- 
form a  miracle, — this  being  the  act  and 
prerogative  of  God  alone;  it  is  amply 
evident  that  the  magi  imitated  three  of 
the  miracles  of  Moses,  not  by  Satanic 
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agency,  bnt   by  the  dexterous  arts  of 
legerdemain. 

But  magic  was  not  confined  to  the 
East.  In  Europe,  under  the  reign  of 
Popery,  men  who  had  studied  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  were  feared  as 
sorcerers,  whose  power  depended  on  evil 
spirits,  called  their  ^*  familiars^**  in  the 
shape  of  owls  or  ravens,  apes  or  cats. 
Accordingly,  these  pioneers  of  modem 
science  ran  the  risk  of  martyrdom  itself. 
Michael  Scott,  a  man  of  genius,  was  per- 
secuted as  a  dark  magician.  Friar  Bacon, 
the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  was  incarcer- 
ated, and  finally  driven  to  beg  in  the 
streets.  Nay,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  a  learned  horse  which  had  been 
taught  some  surprising  tricks,  was  con- 
demned to  a  public  execution  by  the  In- 
quisition, as  an  imp  of  darkness,  or,  at 
least,  as  a  disciple  of  Beelzebub  in  the 
black  art  I 

Since  the  blessed  dawn  of  modem 
enlightenment,  European  jugglers  have 
dropped  all  pretensions  to  miraculous 
power,  and  confess  that  they  work  their 
miracles  by  sleight  of  hand,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secrets  of  art  and  science. 
On  their  startling  feats  we  need  not  dwell, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  The  magic  of  eastern  landp, 
however,  is  practised  in  such  perfection, 
that  we  may  lay  a  few  interesting  cases 
before  them  : — A  Brahmin,  who  lately 
died  at  Madras,  was  wont  to  amuse  his 
friends  by  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  air, 
several  foet  above  the  floor.  This  he 
might  accomplish  by  filling  tubes  with 
elastic  gas,  and  rolling  them  round  his 
body  beneath  his  loose  and  flowing  robes. 
One  of  the  most  popular  feats  in  India  is 
the  sowing  of  date  or  orange  seed  in  a 
vessel  of  earth,  and  its  growth,  blossom- 
ing, and  bearing  fruit  in  less  than  an 
hour,  which  fruit  the  spectators  eat,  and 
find  of  excellent  relish.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  supernatural.  We  believe  it  is 
done  by  mixing  chemical  substances  with 
the  soil;  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wistanly, 
the  architect  of  the  first  Eddystone  light- 
bouse,  sowed  salad  every  morning  and 
ate  it  at  dinner  every  afternoon ;  and  this 
he  effected  by  his  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
Every  traveller  in  Egypt  relates  the  story 
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of  "  the  magic  mirror  of  ink."  A  boy  ia 
brought  from  the  streets  of  Cairo^  and 
receives  some  ink  in  the  palm  of  hia 
hand.  After  some  spells,  the  magician 
commands  him  to  gaze  on  the  ink,  and  to 
describe  the  person  named  by  the  travel- 
ler. When  the  individual  named  la  a 
public  character,  such  as  Wellington  or 
Queen  Victoria,  the  picture  described  is 
frequently  accurate,  and  vice  versa,  Thna, 
when  a  gentleman  named  a  Scottish  lady, 
the  boy  declared  tliat  he  saw  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard.  But  when  such 
mistakes  are  made,  the  boy  is  dismissed  as 
too  unholy ;  and  the  magic  mirror  is  in- 
fallible still. 

In  the  East  these  men  pretend  to  die, 
and  to  live  again.  At  Jaisalmar  a  Hindu 
suffered  himself  to  be  buried  for  days, 
g(iarded  by  a  succession  of  British  sen- 
tinels ;  and  yet  he  was  disinterred  alive  I 
But  here,  again,  no  miracle  was  wrought. 
For  we  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Cheyne,  that  Colonel  Townshend  had  the 
mysterious  power  of  suspending  every 
symptom  of  animation.  He  ceased  to 
breathe ;  his  heart  was  motionless ;  and 
in  this  state  he  remained,  till,  by  some 
strange  act  of  volition,  he  recovered  his 
animal  functions!  These  cases  remind 
us  of  a  Hindu  impostor,  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  murdered  man.  The 
body  was  borne  to  an  adjutant*8  tent, 
while  he  and  his  mess  were  seated  at 
breakfast.  The  crime  could  be  proved 
against  no  one ;  yet  there  lay  the  man, 
apparently  killed  by  one  of  the  sepoys. 
Suddenly,  the  commanding  ofl9cer,  sus- 
pecting an  imposition,  and  chancing  to 
have  the  tea-kettle  in  his  hand,  poured 
boiling  water  on  the  lifeless  corpse,  when 
it  rose  with  a  scream,  and  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  jungle  I 

v.   WITCHCRAFT  IS  NEARLY  ALLIED  10 
MAGIC. 

Witches  and  wizards,  as  it  was  ims- 
gined  in  darker  times,  had  sold  themselves 
to  Satan,  and  possessed  the  power  of  fly. 
ing  through  the  air,  of  changing  them- 
selves into  various  animals,  and  inflicting 
disease,  calamity,  and  death,  on  those  who 
offended  them.  Absurd  though  this 
superstition  is,  it  was  devoutly  believed 
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in  bj  Luther,  Bacon,  Judge  Hale,  Baxter, 
GUuTile,  and  Dr.  Bobertson, — by  Gene- 
ral Asaemblies,  Secession  Synods,  and 
the  Furitau  Fathers, — by  statesmen, 
kings,  and  popes.  Nay,  in  1834,  Baxter's 
"  World  ofSpiritt,**  and  Mather's  «  Won- 
ders of  die  Incisible  World,"  were  repub- 
lished by  a  firm  believer  in  modem 
vitchcratl.  And  at  this  day,  in  the 
parish  of  Auldearn,  one  witch,  at  least, 
is  a  living  proof  of  Scottish  ignorance 
and  credulity. 

But  believers  in  witchcraft  appeal  to 
Scripture.  "  Thou  aholt  not  suffer  a  witch 
to  tive,"  is  deemed  conclusiye.  But  the 
word  translated,  '* witch"  in  the  Hebrew 
is,  Mekishtpth,  and  properly  signifies 
"  one  who  uses  drugs  or  poisons,"  prac- 
tising secret  juggling  arts.  Against  such 
practices  the  penalty  was  death;  be- 
cause they  who  used  them  dishonoured 
God,  opposed  His  prophets,  and  seduced 
Bis  people  to  gross  idolatry. 

Another  argument  for  faith  in  witch- 
craft is  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  witch 
of  Endor,    Some  maintain  that  Satan 
raised   Samuel ;  others  that  Satan  as- 
tamed  the  form  of  Samuel ;  others,  that 
God  sent  Samuel  to  announce  His  will ; 
Cftbers,  that  Samuel  did  not  appear,  and 
that  the  woman  imposed  on  Saul  by 
crafty  devices.    In  this  last  hypothesis 
we   firmly   believe.    True,  indeed,  the 
narrative  reads  as  (^Samuel  did  appear, 
and  did  conTcrse  with  the  king  of  Israel. 
But,  as   when  they  speak  of  the  sun 
*' standing  still  in  heaven,"  the  sacred 
peDmen  write  in  popular,  and  not  in 
philosophical     language,      representing 
just  as  they  appeared,  and  as  they 
heUeved  to  he,  and  not  according  to 
thiir  actual  character.    Nor  can  it  be 
IKiBted,  without  deep  dishonour  to  Al- 
■Wbty  God — as  we  conceive — that  the 
or  Satan  raised  up  Samuel;  for 
is  the  absolute  and  exclusive  prerog- 
Mift  of  God.    On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
flttn'a  personating  Samuel,  there  is  not 
ii  Seriptnre  one  jot  of  proof  in  support 
theoiy.    Therefore,  we  have  only 
:  vhetber  God  himself  commissioned 
to  confront  and  condemn   the 
i;  ■ad,  w«  humbly  think,  the  answer 
b«  MgatiTe.    For  the  witch's  pro- 


phecy was  not  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts; 
for  Saul  fell  not  by  the  sword  of  the 
Philistines,  nor  were  all  his  sons  de- 
stroyed next  day  in  battle.  Besides,  God 
hadforbaken  Saul,  and  refused  to  answer 
him  by  Urim,  dreams,  or  prophets  ;  and  we 
dare  not  thinh  that  God  would  answer  him 
now,  when  seeking  counsel  by  infernal  and 
forbidden  arts.  Tins,  indeed,  would  be  to 
think  of  the  holy  One  as  acting  in  concert 
with  an  infidel  of  the  vilest  character — a 
witch  whom  his  own  pure  law  condemned  to 
death  !  In  our  opinion,  this  single  argu- 
ment is  decisive.  But  Scripture  fur- 
nishes abundant  evidence  that  the  witch 
of  Endor  was  a  mere  impostor,  and  that 
Samuel  did  not  appear.  (1.)  In  the  He- 
brew text  she  is  designated,  not  a  witch, 
but  a  ventriloquist,  who  used  her  voice  in 
imitating  Samuel's.  In  our  translation 
she  is  said  to  have  had  '*  a  familiar  spir- 
it;" but  the  Hebrew  word  awoob  signi- 
fies one  who,  by  ventriloquism,  acts  the 
part  of  a  necromancer.  (2.)  She  under- 
took to  bring  from  the  dead— from  heaven 
or  hell — any  person  Saul  might  name, 
though  this  is  the  work  of  Omnipotence 
alone.  (3.)  She  pretended  not  to  know 
Saul  till  Samuel  appeared,  though  she 
must  have  recognized  the  king  at  once 
by  his  gigantic  stature.  (4.)  She  con- 
veyed to  Saul  no  real  information,  except 
such  as  might  have  been  conjectured  by 
one  who  knew  that  God  had  forsaken 
Saul,  that  he  was  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  his  army  was  weak 
compared  with  the  host  of  the  Philistines. 
(5.)  She  pretended  that  the  prophet  rose 
from  the  ground  ;  whereas,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  latter  had  appeared,  it  would  have 
descended  from  heaven  ;  and  if  his  body, 
it  must  have  travelled  from  Ramah  to 
Endor  under  ground ! 

From  these  remarks  it  clearly  follows 
that  this  bad  woman  was  not  a  witch  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  there 
never  was  a  witch  or  wizard  possessed  of 
supernatural  power.  Yet  the  learned 
men  who  translated  our  English  Bible, 
and  King  James  I.  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated, sanctioned  sanguinary  laws  against 
the  so-called  crime  of  witchcraft.  The 
penalty  was  death  by  torture ;  and  this 
was  the  more  deplorable,  as  these  laws 
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were  founded  on  miBtranflUtiom  of  the 
Hebrew  Testament.  Any  Budden  evil, 
such  as  disease  among  cattle,  the  blight 
in  corn,  a  destructive  storm,  a  wasting 
pain  or  mysterious  death,  was  at  once 
ascribed  to  this  '*  diabolical  art"  Men 
thought  of  the  witch  of  £ndor,  and  en- 
forced the  law  against  the  rictims  of  su- 
perstition. But  where,  or  who  were  the 
witches?  Such  infamous  rillains  as 
"the  witch-finder,"  Hopkins,  pretended 
to  know  them  by  bodily  marks !  And  it 
is  sad  to  think  that,  though  the  rich  and 
great  were  sometimes  accused  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth  and  dignities,  these  wretch- 
ed victims  of  popular  ignorance  were  gene- 
rally poor  aged  women,  rendered  frantic 
and  careless  of  life  or  death,  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  want  of  sleep,  and  bodily  tor- 
ture, in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of 


an  imaginary  crime  I  And  we  regret  to 
add,  that  Protestants  as  well  as  Papist  ■, 
and  clergymen  as  well  as  laymen,  must 
bear  the  guilt  of  these  persecotiona. 
From  fifty  years  before  the  Reformation, 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  after 
that  great  event,  the  witch-persecution 
reigned  through  Europe.  The  pope  ia- 
sued  a  bull  entitled,  ^  A  Hammek  roB 
WrrcHBS;"  but,  though  the  Hammer 
fell  with  murderous  effect,  the  witches 
multiplied  at  every  blow.  Multitudes 
were  burned  in  Scotland,  thirty  thou- 
sand in  England,  one  hundred  thousand 
in  Germany,  and  countless  numbers 
throughout  the  world.  At  last  these 
well-intentioned  but  atrocious  cruelties 
ceased,  and  with  them  witchcraft  speed- 
ily disappeared. 

W.  L.  W. 


A  PEEP  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 


Few  things  we  enjoy  more  than  a  peep 
across  the  Channel.  Call  it  not  a  "  tour," 
for  that  grand  name  might  include  Pekin 
as  well  as  Paris ;  nor  **  visiting  the  con- 
tinent," for  to  rap  at  a  door,  enter  the 
hall,  leave  your  card,  is  hardly  a  visit  to 
the  house  and  family  within.  We  are 
now  recalling  something  far  more  humble, 
less  ostentatious  and  pretentious,  but 
what,  nevertlieless,  we  have  frequently 
eqjoyed,  and  consider  most  enjoyable. 

To  peep  across  the  Channel  you  need  not 
obtain,  through  Lee  the  bookseller,  or 
CouttB  the  banker  in  the  Strand,  any 
passport  firom  the  Foreign  Office  which 
may  open  a  path  of  safety  through  Aus- 
trian police  in  Italy  or  Hungary.  The 
passport  of  **  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,"  known  commonly 
amongst  ub  in  Scotland  as  the  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  we  have  always  found  quite 
suflicient  for  such  short  excursions,  and 
is,  moreover,  a  few  shillings  cheaper  than 
any  other.  You  require  no  well  arranged 
and  assorted  luggage— a  single  hand-bag 
will  cany  what  you  need.  But,  I  believe, 
you  must  have  Murray.  Till  science 
makes  still  more  rapid  and  gigantic 
Btrides,  till  immense  changea  take  place 
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in  language  and  popular  education,  and  a 
great  social  revolution  alters  the  conti- 
nental kingdoms,  I  fear  Murray^  is  indis* 
pensable  to  every  traveller  beyond  the 
Channel,  far  and  near.  One  advantage  is 
gained  by  possessing  this  infallible  guide 
in  red ;  it  is  this,  that  no  other  guide  is 
required,  and  upon  this  fact  much  of  a 
man's  happiness  abroad  depends.  To 
stroll  through  a  city  with  the  dreadAil 
presence  of  an  hotel  guide  is  impossible  ; 
and  unless  one  can  stroll  and  peep  where 
he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases,  he  may 
be  travelling,  but  not  enjoying.  He  must 
be  free  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
— to  gaze  as  long  as  he  likes  at  that  old 
house  or  street,  with  its  wonderAil  bits  of 
architecture,  which  Pront  would  almost 
worship, — to  loiter  in  the  market-place, 
and  master  the  form  of  every  udd-looking 
head-dress  and  sunburnt  countenance  of 
peasant,  old  and  young, — to  enter  the 
churches,  and  study  the  carved  pulpit,  old 
tomb,  tinsel  altar,  famous  picture,  or^ 
amid  the  smell  of  incense,  the  booming  of 
the  organ,  the  dramatic  priest  at  the 
altar,  and  the  kneeling  people  scatteied 
through  the  nave,  or  clustered  around 
some  chapel  in  the  aisles ; — he  most  to 
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allowed,  undUturbed,  to  ponder  over  all 
that  is  seen  and  heard.  This  sort  of 
quiet  dander  if  essential  to  enjoyment. 
For  this,  Murratf  is  to  be  desired  as  use- 
ful, but  any  other  guide  to  be  eschewed 
aa  abominable. 

A  good  companion, — two,  certainly,  if 
the  world  can  afford  such — dare  not  be 
despised  or  rejected.  But  they  must  be 
well  known  to  each  other,  congenial 
spirits,  moreover;  men,  too,  whom  nothing 
jou  are  capable  of  saying,  or  doing,  or 
choosing,  can  by  any  possibility  insult, 
anger,  irritate,  or  sulk.  Any  man,  for 
instance,  who  expects  that  an  answer 
shall  be  returned  to  his  question,  even  if 
put  before  a  magnificent  picture  or  view 
seen  for  the  first  time,  or  in  the  cathe- 
dral, or  at  dinner ;  any  man  who  insists 
upon  anything  except  what  his  friends 
insist  upon ;  any  man  who  does  not  lose 
all  trace  of  a  will  or  personality  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  travelling  guild  of 
which  he  is  a  member ;  and  any  man,  it 
mast  be  added,  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
aspire  to  such  a  position,  who  does  not 
thoiroughly  understand  a  joke  or  a  bad 
pan,  ought  ne^er  to  ask  or  receive  ad- 
mittance'into  the  fellowship  of  other  two 
who  mean  to  take  a  peep  abroad.  Such 
a  person  must  go  alone,  or  hire  a  guide, 
or,  what  is  better,  remain  for  sea-bath- 
ing at  home.  We  speak  from  a  happy 
experience.  It  may  be  well  to  assure 
those  who  do  not  value  this  trio  arrange 
Bent,  that  it  is  decidedly  more  economi- 
cal than  any  other. 

Where  ahall  we  go,  reader?  for  we 
have  peeped  into  many  a  strange  place 
ftam  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Bnt  let  US  take  a  look  into  one  or 
two  well-known  comers  nearer  home; 
when  you  haye  probably  been,  but 
«ltt  periiaps,  on  that  Tery  account,  like 
Iha  better  to  talk  over  them  at  the 
iiiiliK  and  so  to  pass  a  half-hour  in 
te  MTt  of  quiet  chat,  which  is  so  far 
|nd  that  it  helps  one  to  forget  some 
tf  te  little  scratches  and  frets  which 
ftail  homanity  may  have  suffered 
teiog  tibe  day. 
Q|  tha  evening  <^  a  lovely  day  in  May, 
apftftfeandied  jeara  ago,  three  friends— 
mfcHilllliiij  eminently  the  qualifications 
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above   described  as  required  for   good 
fellowship,  at  least  such  was  their  own 
opinion,  and,  practically,  theirs  was  the 
only  opinion  needed  to  confirm  the  fact, 
— started  from  London  via  Harwich  for 
Antwerp,  to  take  a  peep  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Holland.  Not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  very  nearly  so,  two  persons, 
better  known  in  the  world  since,  travelled 
by  the  same  route ;  one  being  on  his  way 
to  Utrecht,  the  other  to  keep  him  com- 
pany as  far  as  Harwich.    The  intending 
student  was  James  Boswell;  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him  to  bid  him  farewell, 
was  Samuel  Johnson ; — the  former  a  far 
less  man  than  he  ever  suspected  himself 
of  being,  and  the  other  a  far  greater  man 
than  his  biographer,  who  enables  others 
so  well  to  understand  him,  could  possibly 
comprehend.    It  was  lucky  for  the  small 
planet  fh)m  Auchinleck  that,  in  the  mys- 
terious movements  of  the  heavens,  he 
happened  to  rise  above  the  horizon  in 
company  with  that  "great  rolling  sun," 
and  in  whose  reflected  light  he  shone, 
until  he  began  to  t^ink  himself  a  sun  I 
What  an  amusing  account  Boswell  gives 
of  their  trip  to  Harwich  in  the  stage- 
coach, with  the  young  Dutchman  and 
gentlewoman  !    He  tells  us  how  Johnson 
read  Pomponitu  Mela,  rebuked  "Bozzy** 
for  giving  a  shilling  instead  of  sixpence  to 
the  guard,  and  shocked  the  passengers  by 
defending  the  Inquisition    against    the 
violent  attacks  of  the  lady  upon  that 
famous  Church  institute;  and  how  he 
defended  torture  in  criminal  cases    in 
Holland,  to  the  horror  of  the  Dutchman  ; 
and  then  how,  after  supper,  he  descanted 
upon  the  glories  of  eating,  laying  down 
the  maxim,  *'that  he  who  does  not  mind 
his  stomach,  will  hardly  mind  anything 
else,"  which  leads  "  Bozzy  "  to  give  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  gastronomy  of  the 
great  moralist.    But  what  was  more  true 
and  real  to  his  convictions  than  all  those 
opinions  defended  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  much  more  worthy  of  the  man 
than  his  eating  propensities,  was,  that 
when  in  the  church  at  Harwich,  he  sent 
Boswell  to  his  knees,  saying,  **Now  that 
you  are  going  to  leave  your  native  country, 
recommend  yourself  to  the  protection  of 
'  your  Creator  and  Bedeemer."    "  As  the 
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▼easel  put  to  sea,**  addi  his  biographer, 
**  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  he  remained 
rolling  his  majestic  fVame  in  his  usual 
manner;  and  at  last  I  perceired  him 
walk  back  to  the  town,  and  he  disap- 
peared I  •* 

These  illustrious  travellers  occupied 
two  days  in  journeying  from  London  to 
Harwich.  How  long  Boswell  lay  in  the 
packet,  pitching  and  tossing  in  the  North 
Sea,  before  he  reached  Helvetsluys,  he 
does  not  inform  us.  Our  journey  and 
▼oyage  from  London  to  Antwerp  via 
Harwich,  did  not  occupy  more  than  six- 
teen hours ;  and  I  fancy  we  agreed  fully 
as  well  as  the  moralist  and  his  friend 
would  have  done. 

Let  not  the  reader  manifest  the  least 
impatience  at  these  digressions.  I  must 
tell  my  story  in  my  own  way.  This 
haste  is  destructive  to  all  enjoyment  It 
provokes  one  to  maintain  that  the  old 
stage  to  Colcliester  was  better  than  the 
rail.  "  Better,"  says  Falstaff,  "  to  die  of 
rust  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  by 
perpetual  motion."  If  you  have  any- 
thing, reader,  more  useful  to  occupy  your 
time  at  this  moment  than  this  rambling 
paper,  please  lay  it  aside ;  if  not,  let  us 
proceed — but  gently  and  freely. 

At  one  in  the  morning  all  the  passen- 
gers were  below,  except  one  or  two  who, 
knowing  a  little  about  voyaging,  could 
not  leave  the  deck  till  the  vessel — a  beau- 
tiful Clyde-built  steamer — had  made  a 
good  offing.  For  hardly  had  she  left  the 
pier,  with  a  brilliant  moon  shining,  than 
a  thick  eastern  hoar  came  rolling  in  from 
the  ocean,— first  obscuring  the  moon; 
then  reducing  it  into  the  appearance  of  a 
poached  egg ;  then  so  completely  hiding 
it,  that  its  place  in  the  foggy  thick  atmo- 
sphere could  not  be  discovered.  And  now, 
surrounded  by  sandbanks,  and  unable  to 
see  any  light-ship,  if  even  within  one 
hundred  yards,  the  steamer  slowly  tried  to 
make  her  way  out,  with  three  men  peer- 
ing at  the  bow,  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
darkness,  the  captain  and  mate  on  the 
gangway,  and  the  lead  kept  constantly 
going  from  the  chains;  while  the  re- 
peated and  peculiar  plaintive  cries  of  the 
leadsman  announcing  the  depth,  ever  and 
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anon  interrupted  by  those  of  the  look- 
out a-head,  of  "shallow  water  on  the 
lee-bow,"  or  "vessel  a-head,"  &c;  fol- 
lowed by  the  energetic  commands  of 
the  master,  "Stop  her;"  "back  her;" 
"  set  on  half  time ; "  consumed  so  much 
time,  that  the  most  enterprising  passen- 
gera  at  last  went  below.  We  have  often 
been  struck  at  sea  by  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  an  anxious  master  and  crew 
upon  deck,  and  the  ignorance  of  all  difll- 
culty,  and  utter  indiffSarence  of  passengera 
below.  Once,  when  sailing  in  similar 
foggy  weather  through  icebergs,  when 
the  one  half  of  the  ship  could  not  be  seen 
fh>m  the  other,  and  when,  in  a  moment* 
we  might  go  to  the  bottom,  without  any 
human  power  being  able  to  avert  the 
danger,  the  passengera  were  chiefiy  occu- 
pied in  playing  cards,  and  enjoying  the 
songs  of  an  Itidian  with  his  guitar.  It  la 
good  to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  any  danger* 
however  slight ;  for  then  only  is  the  bless- 
ing found  of  realizing  perfect  dependence 
upon  God,  or  of  feeling  grateful  to  Him 
for  protection  and  deliverance. 

"  It  is  all  right  now,  sir,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  I  stepped  on  deck  abojit  six  in 
the  morning.  "  You  see  the  bank  of  fog 
astern.  It  came  on  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly, last  night,  that  I  was  caught  io 
it  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  or  I  never 
would  have  left  the  harbour.  We  never 
made  out  a  light  or  buoy  all  night." 

It   is,   indeed,  a   b^utiful  morning; 
clear,  but  rather  cold.    The  steamer  is 
running  along  the  Belgian  coast,  some 
miles  ofi".      It    is    refreshing  to    leave 
the    hot    cabin,  full    of   indescribable 
smells,  contributed  by  new  paint,  pre- 
parations  for  breakfast,  and  innumer- 
able ingredients,    found   nowhere   elae 
save   in    a  steamer's  cabin.     Besides, 
the  society  is  not  interesting;  most  of 
the  passengers  who  stepped  on  board  last 
night,  are  stretched  in  silence  upon  a 
double  tier  of  couches,  popularly  termed 
berths,  and  by  some  benevolent  persons, 
I  "6«c/j,"  but  presenting  a  miserable  dit- 
I  play  of  confused  blankets  covering  auf- 
I  ferers,  who  are  most  of  them  wondering 
'  what  infatuation  tempted  them  to  leave 
home  for  such  pleasure,  and  othera  mak- 
ing earnest  inquiries  of  the  steward  when 
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tbej  may  retch  the  Scheldt,  and  get  into 
tmooth  water,  for  "the  sea  is  stirring 
in  its  bed,"  as  it  always  does  in  the  Chan- 
nel. But  if  one  can  at  all  enjoy  the  sea, 
there  is  something  most  exhilarating  in 
it  on  such  a  morning.  The  vessel  under 
taU.  steam,  with  foresail  and  jib  set.  The 
waTes  not  fierce,  but  coming  toppling 
along  in  a  gladsome  mood,  not  impelled 
by  any  strong  wind,  but  as  if  by  their  own 
free  accord.  Seaward,  a  few  sails  were 
TisiUe.  Landward,  a  long  low  line  of 
sandhilla  stretched  north  and  south,  bro- 
ken here  and  there  by  a  steeple  or  wind- 
mill. No  change  takes  place  in  the  view 
until  Flashing  is  reached,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Scheldt  Flashing,  in  its  days  of 
■maggiing  celebrity,  Aimished  beautiful 
logger  prizes  for  the  revenue  cruisers  on 
the  west  and  north  of  Scotland,  and  an 
inezhaustible  supply  of  gin  and  contra- 
band for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, fVom  the  laird  to  the  cottar,  includ- 
ing erery  grade  and  every  profession. 
It  now  is  known  to  our  countrymen 
chiefiy  as  furnishing  only  respectable 
pilots.  The  sail  up  the  Scheldt  is  one 
along  a  broad,  quiet>  insipid  river,  with 
low,  quiet,  insipid  banks ;  yet  it  affords 
singular  pleasure  to  the  passengers,  who 
oome  ^^eepiog  up  from  the  cabin,  and 
are  no  longer  horrified  at  the  mention  of 
breakfast. 

The  high  steeple  of  Antwerp  soon 
attracts  attention,  and  every  turn  brings 
It  nearer.  Then  comes  the  pier,  along 
which  the  vessel,  with  steam  roaring  from 
her  funnel  head,  slowly  advances.  Then 
frUow  the  Douattier  with  wide  blue  trou- 
wen,  small  caps  and  large  scoops,  the  ex- 
oyoation  of  luggage,  the  recommenda- 
IIbb  of  sundry  hotels  on  landing,  by 
enwds  of  polite  informants,  the  struggles 
Id  keep  hold  of  your  bag,  until  at  last 
jware  nMj  landed  in  the  "Hotel  St. 
Ai«Qiiie''or'*Park,"  with  the  prospect 
tf  n  ezoellent  table  d'hote  in  half  an 
htm.  The  said  taUe  d'hote  is  surrounded 
^eoontiTmen  and  country  women.  Here 
fcampectable  pair,  with  two  daughters 
a  Mn,  who  have  just  landed,  and  be- 
!  m  toar  never  to  be  forgotten  in  their 
booie  in  Yorkshire.  They  are 
nd  retiring,  '*  tasting  of  Flora 


and  the  country  green."  There  are  two 
impudent,  forward  London  bagmen,  who 
insist  upon  being  familiar  with  every 
one, — a?oid  them  as  you  would  fever. 
Removed  by  a  few  yards  are  two  aristo- 
cratic young  men  who  never  speak,  but 
stare  with  dead  lack-lustre  eyes  on  all 
around  them, — take  no  notice  of  them, 
for  they  wish  you  to  do  so.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  frank,  unsophisticated  people, 
who  seem  to  like  every  one,  and  fancy 
every  one  likes  them,  as  they  deserve. 
They  are  ready  to  tell  you  all  their  plans 
and  family  history,  and  insist  on  speak- 
ing bad  French,  learned  from  a  book  of 
conversation  conned  every  fire  minutes. 
The  father  twits  Susan  for  not  being 
more  fluent,  after  all  he  has  spent  on  her 
education,  though  she  was  taught  to  read 
only,  not  to  speak  French.  The  waiter 
is  English,  and  smiles  while  he  replies  in 
French.  Add  to  these,  Germans,  with 
long  hair,  large  heads,  and  spectacles, 
round,  soft-faced  Belgians,  one  or  two 
Frenchmen,  with  sharp,  dark  features, 
moustache  and  peaked  board,  and  a 
couple  or  two  on  their  marriage  tour,  who 
see  none  else  in  the  room  but  themselves, 
and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  group 
that  meets  .your  eye  around  the  table 
dhote. 

Thus  far,  reader,  you  have  followed 
mc  seeking  in  vain  for  some  "  useful  in- 
formation ; "  but  what  if  I  have  none  to 
give,  and  only  wish  to  tell  you  what  I 
«atr,  and  what  you  cannot  help  seeing  if 
you  make  the  experiment  of  going  abroad? 
But  let  us,  with  Murray^  take  a  turn 
into  the  town,  and  go  right  down  past  the 
tobacconist's  at  the  comer,  across  the 
square,  through  that  narrow  street,  and 
now  you  are  before  the  cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp. I  never  in  my  life  understood  a 
sight,  which  possessed  the  eye  by  its  beauty 
or  its  magnificence,  f^om  any  description 
given  of  it  by  words.  The  reality  was 
always  different  from  the  idea.  No  hill 
or  lake  in  the  real  landscape  was  ever 
found,  when  visited,  to  be  in  the  very 
place  assigned  to  it  in  the  one  created 
in  the  mind  by  the  word-description. 
So  is  it  with  buildings;  so  is  it  with 
every  object  which  meets  the  eye,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  deviates  from  the  simplest 
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adjustment  of  a  few  lineB.  Therefore,  I 
leare  all  attempts  to  describe  the  cathe- 
dral vrithout ;  but  yet  within  this  vener- 
able pile,  as  well  as  the  other  churches  in 
Antwerp,  there  are  many  sights  easily 


and  tinsel  glitter  there  in  every  arailable 
spot.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of  tawdry  idol- 
atry, made  to  captivate  the  vulgar  taste; 
for  in  truth,  as  one  must  see  abroad,  as 
well  as  learn  by  inquiiy  at   the  best 


described,  and  which  give  one  as  vivid  an  !  sources  of  information,  the  intelligent  and 
impression  of  the  genius  of  Popery  as  can  !  educated  classes  utterly  scorn  Popery, 
be  received  fVom  anything  seen  in  Spain  They  are  very  far  from  embracing  Pro- 
or  Italy.  The  fact  is,  that  Belgium,  testantism,  or  true  religion  of  any  kind, 
which  lies  within  a  ten  hours'  sail  from   of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant; 


Kngland,  is  as  far   removed  from  her 


and  tbey  wish  so  far  to  adhere  to  the 


Protestantism  as  if  worlds  lay  between.  I  only  Church   they   know,  as  to  hare 
It  was  not  so  always.     Protestantism  I  baptism  for  their  childreVi,  to  please  their 


once  was  strong  and  flourishing  in  her 
once  rich  and  flourishing  cities ;  and  in  no 
part  of  the  world  were  truer  martyrs 
found  to  the  truth,  or  more  bloody  perse- 
cutions perpetrated  to  extinguish  it.  And 
Rome  did  so  extinguish  the  truth,  that  one 
might  now  be  months  in  Bruges  or  Ghent 
before  he  heard  of  a  Protestant.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  public 
place  of  Protestant  worship  in  either,  nor 
of  one  in  Antwerp  even,  except  the  English 
chapel.  So  much  for  persecution  I  What 
nonsense  to  talk  of  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs being  always  the  seed  of  the  Church. 
True,  persecution  will  not  extinguish  the 
Church  in  the  world,  or  hinder  the  dawn 
of  the  brighter  day  in  tlie  end;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  may  extinguish  the  Gospel 
for  ages  in  particular  countries,  as  it  has 
certainly  done  in  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  France,  and  would  have  done  in 
Britain  but  for  the  courage  of  our  people. 
The  month  of  May  is  the  month  which, 
in  Popish  countries,  is  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin. 
Hence,  by  the  way,  the  reason  why,  in 
Protestant  Scotland  even,  and  without 
the  reason  being  known,  Popish  super- 
stition has  so  stamped  itself  upon  the 
vulgar  mind  that  marriages  are  con- 
sidered unlucky  in  this  month.  Well, 
every  church  has  a  magnificent  altar 
erected  in  its  midst  to  Mary.  A  figure 
of  her,  large  as  life,  holding  the  Child  in 
her  arms,  with  halos  round  their  heads,  and 
seated  on  a  throne,  forms,  of  course,  the 
centre  group ;  a  canopy,  which  generally 
reaches  to  Uie  roof  of  the  church,  covers 
her.  Bound  this  altar,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  steps  that  conduct  to  it,  are  arranged 
huge  vases  of  artificial  flowers;  candles 
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wives,  not  to  forfeit  any  civic  privi- 
leges, and  to  receive  absolution  at  death 
for  themselves,  so  as  to  soothe  their 
consciences,  secure  a  decent  burial,  or 
comibrt  their  sorrowing  relatives;  but 
Popery  as  a  system  of  trutli  they  utterij 
reject.  A  most  intelligent  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  been  forty  years  in  Ant-^ 
werp  as  a  merchant,  told  me  he  never 
met  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who 
had  read  the  Bible,  or  professed  any 
sincere  faith  in  Popery  as  a  religion 
Arom  God;  but  a  short  time  ago,  he 
was  asked  after  dinner  at  the  table  of  a 
Roman  Catholic,  what  was  meant  by  this 
immaculate  conception  of  which  so  much 
was  said  ?  and  on  being  informed  that  it 
meant  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self, not  of  her  Son  merely,  without  sin,  he 
expressed  his  wonder  how  such  nonsense 
could  ever  be  promulgated  or  believed. 

It  is  this  Mariolatry,  which  forma  so 
essential  a  point  in  the  faith  and  worship 
of  Romanism,  which  is  its  most  shocking 
element;  and  the  more  one  studies  tlie 
outward  worship  and  inward  faith,  not  of 
subtle  metaphysical  priests,  but  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  more  will  he  be 
convinced  that  Mary  is  as  really  and 
truly  worshipped  as  Jesus,  and  apparently 
with  more  love  and  reverence.  Why 
do  any  Protestants  imagine  that  such  an 
assertion  or  supposition  is  uncharitable  f 
Pray,  let  me  ask  them  to  consider  how 
any  honest  mind  can  hear  and  beUere 
such  statements  as  the  following  regard- 
ing  Blary,  and  yet  feel  towards  her  on1|y 
as  to  a  creature? 

A  French  work,  entitled  «*  New  Month 
of  Mary,"  and  written  by  a  French  Abb^ 
was  published  at  Malinet  in  1844,  and 
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carries  on  its  title-page  the  approral  of! 
two  archbishops  and  three  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     We  extract 
the  following  praises  of  the  Virgin  from 
this  aid  to'  dcTOtion : — 

"  Derotion  to  the  adorable  mother  of  j 
God  brings  with  it  so  many  blessings,  i 
tiiat  eternity  itself  will  be  too  short  to  re- ' 
count  all  the  good  which  flows  to  us  from 
this  source.    In  this  devotion  the  poor 
find  wealth,  the  weak  strength,  the  ignor- 
ant knowledge,  the  afflicted  consolation, 
sinnersgrace,  the  just  their  sanctification, 
the  souls  in  purgatory  their  deliverance. 
In  short,  tlie  whole  earth  is  filled  with 

blessings  which  flow  from  her 

*  Th J  temple,  my  God,  is  holy,  and  Mary 
is  thy  temple.  She  has  bruised  the  head 
of  the  Serpent,  according  to  the  promise 
given  for  the  consolation  of  our  first 
parents.  Oh !  holy  Virgin,  when  I  think 
of  my  great  ingratitude  and  the  innu- 
merable sins  which  I  have  committed 
against  my  God,  I  dare  not  hope  for  his 
pardon;  but  thou,  O  tender  mother! 
who  art  called  by  the  Church  the  refuge 
of  sinners,  the  hope  of  the  despairing, 
■aoooor  of  the  lost,  be  thou  my 
refuge,  my  hope,  and  my  help,'  **  &c. 

But  all  this  may  be  considered  the 
extravagant  language  of  ignorant,  ill- 
educated,  ultra- montane  Popery;  but 
whatever  it  be,  such  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  innumerable  sermons 
addressed  during  the  month  of  Mary,  to 
the  people  by  the  priests.  Do  we  wonder 
that  a  worship  thoroughly  idolatrous 
should  be  the  result  of  such  teaching? 
Bat  to  shew  our  readers  the  intensity  of 
this  Mariolatry  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
let  them  ponder  the  following  passage 
from  a  sermon  **on  the  glories  of  Mary" 
by  John  Henry  Newman,  and  published 
in  his  Discourses  addressed  to  mixed  Con- 
gnpohMUm 

**Msry  gave  birth  to  the  Creator, 
what  recompense  shall  be  made  to 
?  What  shall  be  done  to  her  who 
this  relationship  to  the  Most  High  ? 
WIhU  shall  be  the  fit  accompaniment  to 
•■•  whom  the  Almighty  has  deigned  to 
aslcea  not  his  servant,  not  his  friend,  not 
Ui  Intimate,  but  his  sdperiok,  the  source 
of  Ue  second  being,  the  nurse  of  his  help 
infaocy,  the  teacher  of  his  opening 
it  I  answer  as  the  king  was  an- 
Ifothing  is  too  high  for  her  to 
God  owxs  his  life  ;  no  exuberance 


of  grace,  no  excess  of  glory  but  is  becom- 
ing, but  is  to  be  expected  there,  where  God 
has  lodged  himself,  whence  God  has 
issued.  '  Let  her  be  clad  in  the  king's 
apparel,'  i.e.,  let  the  fulness  of  the  G(k1- 
head  so  flow  into  her  that  she  may  be  a 
figure  of  the  incommunicable  sanctity  of 
God  himself,  that  she  may  be  the  mirror 
of  justice,  mystical  rose,  the  tower  of 
ivory,  the  house  of  gold,  the  morning 
star.  Let  her  *  receive  the  king's  diadem 
upon  her  head/  as  the  queen  of  heaven, 
the  mother  of  all  living,  the  health  of  the 
weak,  the  refuge  of  sinners,  the  comfort 
of  the  afflicted,"  &c. 

Enough  of  such  shocking  blasphemy. 
Enough  to  prove  the  idolatry  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church : — enough  to  make 
us  tender  and  charitable  in  our  judgment 
regarding  the  poor  people,  to  whom  God's 
Word  is  denied,  and  such  teaching  as  this 
alone  aflforded: — enough  to  make  us  thibk 
of  such  teachers  as  men  who— but  we 
forbear  passing  any  judgment  upon  them, 
leaving  that  to  Him  who  judgeth  right- 
eously 1 

{To  he  eontinued ) 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fimitful  tree, 

Why  do  ye  (Ul  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  Is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 

To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last 

What !  were  ye  bom  to  be 

An  hour  or  half's  delight. 
And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 

'Twas  pity  Nature  brought  yon  forth 
Merely  to  shew  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lorely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne*er  so  brave ; 
And  after  they  have  shewn  their  pride. 
Like  you,  a  while,  they  glide 
luto  the  grave. 

Ukkrick. 


"Nature,  to  the  poet's  eye,  becomes 
'  a  great  sheet  let  down  from  God  out  oi 
heaven,'  and  in  which  there  is  no  object 
common  or  unclean.'" — GUfiUan, 


"The  revolving  of  a  single  verse  in 
our  minds  is  often  better  than  the  mere 
reading  of  a  whole  chapter." — Bridges, 


To  be  right  in  a  wrong  way  is  wrong. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 
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Wb  k)Tc  to  see  a  church  placed  upon  an 
eminence.    Apart  from  all  ideas  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  such  a  position  appears 
most  appropriately  to  symbolise  its  char- 
acter.   If,  indeed,  the  duty  of  a  church 
were  merely  to  sanctify  those  within  its 
pale,  we  should  have  it  planted  in  some 
lowly  yalley,  embosomed  in  the  shades 
of  luxuriant  foliage,  and  hidden  from  the 
unhallowed  gaze  of  the  worldly.     But 
the  true  Christian  Church  has  a  much 
wider  and  more  universal  object  in  view. 
With  no  mythic  rites  darkening  her  pre- 
cincts, her  doors  are  open  to  all — her  in- 
yitations  are  addressed  to  all — her  prayers 
and  her  works  are  on  belialf  of  alL    If 
she  has  the  brightness  of  a  star,  it  is  that 
her  light  may  be  seen  even  at  a  star-like 
distance ;   not  that  it  may  expire  the 
moment  it  meets  the  outer  air,  like  the 
fabled  lamps  in  the  tomb  of  Tcrentia. 
But  while  to  extend  her  influence  for 
good  is  one  of  the  Church's  noblest  duties, 
her  cfiiciency  in  this  respect,  is  perhaps 
the  highest  test  of  her  Christian  vigour 
and  zeal.    The  deeper  the  oak  strikes  its 
roots  in   the    soil,   the  wider  will   its 
branches  spread — the  fuller  the  gush  of  j 
the  fountain,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
stream  which  freshens  and  beautifies  its 
banks;  and  so,  we  may  say,  that  the 
more  vigorous  the  principles  of  faith  and 
love  are  within  a  church,  the  wider  will 
be  the  extent  of  her  Christian  enter- 
prises, and  the  richer  the  outpouring  of 
her  Christian  sympathy  and  affection. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  humbly  performs  such  duties, 
and  may  be  tried  by  such  a  test,  we  now 
desire  to  present  a  short  review.    It  is  l 
long  since  she  recognised  the  privilege,  as  ; 
well  as  the  duty  of  her  Mission  Work;  ' 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  now  ' 
less  need  for  urgency  and  strenuous  exer-  , 
tion  than  there  was  when  she  first  put  | 
her  hand  to  the  plough.     In  the  present  I 
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age,  as  in  the  past,  it  is  but  too  true 
that  the  old  Adam  is  mightier  than  the 
young  Melancthon.  It  is  still  the  night- 
time of  the  world.  The  darkness  of  ignor- 
ance and  sin,  the  horrors  of  idolatry  and 
crime,  the  clouds  of  infidelity  and  world- 
liness  brood  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  even  war  with  its  dread 
ravages  bespeaks  the  awakening  of  pas- 
sions which  moralists  had  fondly  dreamed 
were  asleep  for  eyer.  It  is,  indeed,  no 
time  for  rest.  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  ?— is  often  the  anxious  cry  of  the 
storm-tossed  wanderer  upon  a  dangerous 
ocean.  With  a  deeper  earnestness  of  in- 
quiry may  we  scan  the  dark  future  of  des- 
tiny, as  we  ride  over  the  billows  of  the  sea 
of  life.  We  know  not  what  storms  may 
arise,  or  what  perils  may  be  encountered. 
But  cloud-wrapped  as  is  the  present,  and 
distant  as  the  davm  of  brightness  may 
appear,  we  haye  no  cause  for  hopeless- 
ness. As  yet  we  may  see  but  faint  and 
widely-scattered  streaks  of  light  spread 
over  the  moral  horizon;  but  as  the 
voice  of  Heaven  breaks  forth  from  the 
surrounding  gloom,  in  accents  of  en- 
couragement and  promise,  well  may  we 
gladden  our  souls  with  the  prosi»ect  of 
a  better  era,  when  the  full  triumph  of  an 
ineffable  love  shall  be  accomplished,  aiid 
the  darkness  of  the  night  of  earth  be 
turned  into  the  glory  of  the  day  of 
Heaven.  "  O  Zion,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  moan- 
tain  ;  O  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good 
tidings,  lift  up  thy  yoice  with  streogUi : 
lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid;  say  unto  the 
cities  of  Judah,  behold  your  God  I " 

In  the  cursory  review  which  we  are 
now  to  take  of  the  mission  work  of  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  past  year,  we 
shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  a  fall 
detail,  since  this  will  be  found  in  the  Be<- 
port  of  each  Scheme,  published  in  the 
Munonary  Riccrds  and   our  object   it 
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merely  to  present  a  Buccinct  view  of  the 
whole. 

We  begin  with  a  Scheme  which,  while 
it  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Church  in 
her  missionary  field,  appears  second  to 
none  in  importance.    The 

EnucATioM  Scheme 

carries  with  it  the  high  recommendation 
that  it  spreads  the  light  of  truth  and 
knowledge  among  thousands  of  children 
who  are  found  e^en  amid  Scotland's 
lonely  moors  and  barren  hills,  both  en- 
reloped  in  ignorance  and  oppressed  by 
penary.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that 
through  the  means  which  the  Scheme 
has  called  into  existence  nearly  20,000 
diildren  are  at  present  receiving  educa- 
tion. The  number  of  the  schools  is  181, 
irrespective  of  the  Normal  Schools ;  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
these  schools  during  the  last  year  was 
about  17,234.  Including  the  Normal 
ikbools,  the  whole  scholars  enrolled 
during  the  year  was  19,234.  As  a  pledge 
of  the  character  of  tuition  imparted  at 
these  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  about  a  third  of  the  teachers  hold 
gOTemment  certificates  of  qualifications 
entitling  them  to  participate  in  royal 
bounty.  This  is  doubtless  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  Nor- 
med  Schools  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
— the  fountains  of  supply  for  the  re- 
invigoration  of  the  channels  of  tuition 
ail  over  Scotland.  During  the  last 
year,  187  students  have  been  admit- 
ted to  these  schools,  23  of  whom  were 
inatmcted  at  the  cost  of  the  Education 
Comniittee,  and  39  were  Queen's  schol- 
■n.  The  remainder  were  self-support- 
ing'. Of  the  students  examined  last  J  une, 
71  obtained  the  government  certificate, 
gheviog  an  increase  of  22  on  the  preced- 
lag  year. 

pArochial  education  forms  a  most  im- 
it   element   in  the  inquiries  and 
of  this  Committee,  and  interesting 
itioo  on  this    subject   has  been 
by  them.    But  as  the  results 
information   have   been   fully 
to  our  readers  in  the  elaborate 
vhich  have  so  recently  taken 
is  regard   to  education,   we  do 


not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  sum- 
mary here.  At  the  same  time,  we  can- 
not forbear  to  observe  how  important 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  religion  that 
an  influential  superintendence,  whatever 
may  be  its  nominal  character,  should 
still  be  maintained.  If,  as  is  but  too 
surelj  indicated  by  the  course  of  legislative 
measures  recently  attempted,  but  for  the 
present  happily  fnistrated,  the  main  ele- 
ment of  religion  is  to  be  ignored  or  even 
inadequately  provided  for  in  a  national 
education  for  the  youth  of  Scotland,  what 
a  strong  appeal  must  this  be  to  the  re- 
newed energy  of  the  Church  in  endea- 
vouring to  mitigate  such  an  evil  by  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  the  pure  waters 
of  life  to  those  who  are  still  unsullied  by 
habits  of  worldliness  and  vice  ? 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  income  of 
the  Scheme  for  the  past  year  has  fallen 
short  of  its  expenditure, — a  state  of  mat- 
ters which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  deeply 
felt  by  every  friend  of  religious  education. 
The  total  income  amounted  to  £7674,  16s. 
3d.,  and  beyond  this  amount  there  has 
been  expended  a  sum  of  £176,  2s.  6d.  A 
greater  number  of  parishes  have  indeed 
contributed  for  the  year,  but  from  no  less 
than  129  parishes  no  aid  has  been  re- 
ceived. This  is  to  be  deplored  when  we 
consider  that,  in  place  of  meeting  exist- 
ing deficiencies  by  extending  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Scheme,  it  may  bo  necessary 
even  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  schools 
already  receiving  support.  We  are  sure 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  fact  must  be 
in  itself  a  more  powerful  appeal  than  any 
which  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  this 
Mission ;  we  will  only  add  that  it  has 
peculiar  claims  upon  us  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present,  since  no  small  part  of  its 
i  work  is  to  convey  the  blessings  of  instruc- 
'  tion  to  the  children  of  the  brave  and 
gallant  Highlanderf,  who  are  at  this 
moment  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
country  and  crowning  their  arms  with  a 
well-earned  glory. 

Although  the  Education  Scheme  may 
I  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  and 
I  efficient  means  of  promoting  religion 
I  throughout  the  land,  the  Church  has 
\  devoted  to  this  end  a  Scheme  of  no  less 
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and  Sprinflrbnrn  in  the  Barony  pariah  of 
Glasgow — have  been  erected  into  pariah 
charohes,  and  they  conseqaently  require 
no  further  aasistance  from  the  ScheoM. 
Encouraging  instances  hare  also  oeourred 


importance,  and  of  wider  interest,  which 
especially  receiyes  the  name  of  her 

HoMB  Misaiox. 

It  is  often  truly  said  that  the  darkest 
pictures  of  heathenism  may  be  found  i  of  the  increase  of  numbers  in  oongrega- 
among  the  masses  of  our  own  country- ;  tions  and  among  communicants, 
men,  who  are  groping  in  blindness  amid  ■  Three  applications  were  made  and  sus- 
the  light  of  Christian  truth ;  and  since  it  tained  during  last  year  under  the  branch 
is  so,  surely  this  is  a  loud  call  to  our  of  encouragement  to  promising  young 
brotherly  love.    Indeed,  both  in  a  social !  taen. 

and  in  a  religious  aspect,  it  is  fraught  We  haTe  already  stated  that  the  opem- 
with  the  most  impressive  appeals.  While  tions  of  the  Scheme  are  only  limited  by 
we  cannot  hope  that  the  man  who  is ;  its  resources ;  and  we  regret  to  add, 
ignorant  or  careless  of  the  true  principle  j  that  during  the  past  year  the  ordinary 
of  moral  action,— the  love  of  Christ, —  |  revenue  has  been  less  than  that  of  the 
will  be  restrained  from  vice  and  crime  by !  previous  year  by  upwards  of  £800,  while 
any  mere  human  laws,  we  are  inspired  ■  of  that  deficiency  the  larger  portion— 
by  higher  motives,— a  regard  for  the  |  ful^J  £500— arises  from  'a  decrease  in 
salvation  of  souls,— to  wipe  away  from !  the  amount  of  church-door  oollectiona. 
a  Christian  country  the  reproach  of  her  I  The  falling  off  in  the  contributiona  for 
benighted  children.  It  is  the  object  of;  this  as  well  as  other  schemes,  is  only  too 
the  present  Mission  to  attempt  this  by  satisfactorily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 


supplying  the  means  and  ordinances  of 
grace  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  them. 


numerous  appeals  to  Christian  charity 
which  have  otherwise  been  made  during 


We  need  scarcely  say  that  a  wide  |  the  past  year.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
moral  and  religious  waste  is  thus  opened  |  the  important  objects  of  the  Home  Mii- 
up  for  the  operations  of  the  Scheme,— a  |  lion  will  still  maintain  for  it  a  deserving 
field  which  the  limited  resources  of  the  prominence  in  the  affections  and  Bjrm- 


Mission  only  enable  it  to  occupy  in  part. 
So  far  as  its  capabilities  have  permitted, 
the  Scheme  has  been  hitherto   highly 


pathies  of  the  Churcli  at  large. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  yet  an- 


luccessful.    But  without  any  review  of!  °*^®'  *"^*'*™  ^  *^*^^  ^^'  ^«  ^«rt» 
what  it  has  already  had  the  privilege  of  ^^  ^^®  ^**^^  towards  the  evangeliza- 


accomplishing,  we  may  state  that  in  re- 
gard to  its  branch  of  Church  extensum^ 


tion  of  our  brethren  at  home.    Her  de- 
sire is  to  impart  to  others,  and  esped&lly 


three  applications  have  been  made  during!^  ***®  ^®""®  populations  of  our  Urge 
the  past  year.  Only  one  of  these  appli- 1  ^"^"^  ^'^^  ^'^^^'  ^^^  advantages  of  her 
cations-that  of  Lochgelly  in  the  parish  \  ®^"  Privileges  and  ordinances.  Although 
of  Auchterderran— has  been  as  yet  dis-  I  "ominaUy  included  in  parishes,  no  ezist- 
posed  of.  The  grant  made  was  £281,  5s.,  I  ^"«  Parochial  ministrations  are  sufllcient 
the  erection  of  the  church  being  in  the  j  "^  themselves  to  supply  the  blessings  of 
centre  of  a  large  district  covered  with  ,  Christian  instruction  and  aid  to  the  thou- 


a  mining  population.    The  other  applica- 
tions are  under  consideration. 
The  principal  part  of  the  funds  of  the  ' 


sands  congregated  in  a  single  district; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that  no  leaa 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  Scot« 


Mission  is  expended  in  aiding  unendowed  ;  >*nd— nearly  half-a-million  of  immortal 
churches,  and  in  employing  probationers  j  *>«»ng»— are  in  no  way  connected  with  a 
as  missionaries.  At  present  there  are  in  i  Christian  Church,  we  cannot  surely  be 
all  98  places  of  worship  receiving  aid  out !  "*"fi«l  ^  stand  idly  by.  Such  urgent 
of  the  funds  to  tiie  amount  of  about  ^^^  **^  Church  endeavours  in  aome 


£4250. 

During  the  past  year,  two  diapels— 
EJgerston  in  the  parish  of  Jedburgh, 
152 


measure  to  meet  by  means  of  her 

EvDOWHEirT  SCHSMS. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimntft 
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the  good  vhich  this  Scheme  has  already  {  Toice  of  heavenly  iDstniction  aonndinf? 
aooomplisbed.    No  less  than  25  cliapels   in  their  ears ;  and  eren  the  privileges  of 


have  been  erected  into  parishes  through 
its  aid.     For   19  the  requisite  endow- 


a  pastoral  superintendence  are  provided 
for  their  desolate  homes.    But  the  Church 


menta  have  been  secured,  and  for  other  ,  feels  that  with  all  this,  her  duty  has  not 
26  endowments  have  been  partially  ob-  <  yet  been  fulfilled.  Her  religion  is  not 
tained.  The  subscriptions  for  7  of  these  |  designed  for  any  single  clime  or  any  pe- 
endowments,  and  for  3  of  the  partial  |  culiar  caste,    fb  is  a  response  to  the  uni- 


endowments,  were  obtained  during  the 
past  year.  But  the  scheme  of  provincial 
subscriptions,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
endow  no  less  than  100  chapels  in  various 
districts  of  the  country,  has  chiefly  occu- 
pied attention.  While  we  meet  with 
satisfactory  argumentative  refutations  of 
critical  objections  to  the  plan,  it  seems 
the  best  argument  of  all  in  its  favour, 
that  subscriptions  have  been  received  for 
carrying  it  out  to  the  amount  of  jC96O0 
during  the  past  year. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  operations  of 
the  scheme,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the 
large  amount  of  benefaction  which  it 
has  called  forth  from  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  land,  while  the  con- 
gregational contributions,  which  for  the 
last  year  were  somewhat  increased,  have 
also  been  well  calculated  to  inspire  the 
Qmrch  with  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  scheme.  The  gross  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions made,  is  £194,201  88.  8d.,  of 
which  no  less  than  £28,293  139.  has  been 
subscribed  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  by  the  munificence 
of  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 


versal  wants  of  the  human  soul, — wants 
which  find  but  one  changeless  utterance 
from  a  sin-darkened  world.  It  has  bless- 
ings common  as  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
gladdening  as  the  sun- light,  while  they  are 
far  more  invaluable  than  the  gift  of  life 
to  the  dead.  By  such  considerations  we 
are  led  to  feel  the  urgent  call  there  is 
upon  the  Church  to  set  her  watch-tower 
on  the  dark  heights  of  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness.  Nor  can  she  neglect,  as  she 
scans  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  the  pri- 
mary claims  of  tho^e  who  have  left  their 
Scottish  homes  to  dwell  in  foreign  lands. 
It  is  frequently  found  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  the  most  precious  boons 
are  only  known  to  be  valuable  when  they 
are  torn  from  our  grasp.  With  what 
different  feelings,  for  instance,  would  any 
one  of  us  regard  the  plentiful  water 
which  he  enjoys,  were  he  wandering, 
parched,  and  wayworn,  and  unprovide<l, 
amid  the  sandy  desert  of  Sahara.  We 
can  conceive,  then,  with  what  emotions  of 
earnest  longing  those  distant  sojourners, 
who  have  gone  from  their  native  country, 
will  seek  to  enjoy  the  living  waters  of 


another  new  parish  is  on  the  eve  of  being  |  salvation  which  flowed  so  freely  in  the 
erected.  While  such  facts  afford  much  ;  land  they  have  left,  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
reason  for  congratulation,  when  we  con- !  Christian  patriotism,  the  Church  has  en- 


#der  the  important  objects  which  the 
■dieme  has  undertaken,  and  how  much 
iini  requires  to  be  done  in  the  vast  field 
vhidi  it  has  openeil  up,  we  hope  that  its 
|Ht  history  will  be  but  an  incentive  to 
fadier  progress. 

AB  tfie  sdiemes  we  have  mentioned  have 
f  common  object — the  spread  of  Gospel 
and  Gospel  blessings  among  the 
ef  oar  own  land.  They  may  take 
^mnintlj  different  roads,  but  they  all 
Inl  lo  the  way  of  life.  The  child  is  not 
IrfkMdd  penury  and  neglect  to  find  a  path 
hi  Uaaelf ;  the  wandering  and  godless, 
in  manhood  or  age,  have  the 


deavoured  to  assist  in  conveying  her  own 
ordinances  to  their  foreign  homes.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  fact,  that  our  col- 
onies are  but  the  nurseries  of  nations, 
and  that  the  seed  of  Christian  truth  which 
is  sown  among  them,  though  hidden  for 
a  time,  may  yet  convert  their  spiritually 
waste  and  arid  plains  into  gardens  of  the 
Lord,  glowing  with  the  light  of  salvation, 
and  fair  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  This, 
then,  is  an  additional  call  upon  the 
Church  in  undertaking  her 

Colonial  Schemi. 

The  field  is  necessarily  an  extended 
one,  for  the  colonies  of  Great  Briuin  cover 
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one-tenth  part  of  the  habitable  area  of , 
tlie  globe.    Over  such  a  wide  range,  we 
cannot  expect  tliat  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  can  achieve  striking  triumphs,  when 
single-handed.      Iler  object,  indeed,  is 
rutiier  to  lend  encouragement  and  aid  to 
our  brethren  abroad,  than  to  go  forward 
alone  to  the  work.     We  6an  give  but  a 
brief  note  of  each  of  the  districts  to  which 
the  operations  of  the    scheme   extend. 
From  Canada  the  accounts  of  progress 
are  at  once  interesting  and  encouraging, 
and  the  history  of  (Queen's  College,  Kings- 
ton, continues  to  be  satisfactory.    J  )uring 
the  past  year  two  ministers,  educated 
there,  were  appointed  to  charges  in  Can- 
ada,—viz..  the  Kev.  James  Gordon,  and 
the  Kev.  James  M'Ewen.    There  are  in 
regular  attendance    in    the    institution 
fh'iy-four  students,  of  whom  nearly  two- 
thirds  are  being  educated  for  the  church. 
Tiiere    are    fifty- three  students  in   the 
preparatory  school,  of  whom  great  hopes 
are   expressed.      From    the  clergy  re- 
serves, a   very  considerable  amount  of 
revenue  will  likely  be  secured  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  Synod,  and  the  sum  of  £500 
per  annum    to    Queen's    College.    The 
grant  of  jC300  in  support  of  this  institu- 
tion has  been  renewed.    Three  students 
receive  bursaries.     Only  one  minister, 
the  Rev.   Duncan  Anderson,  has  been 
sent   out  to  Canada  last  year.    He  is 
nuw  ordained   minister  of  Point  Levi, 
Quebec.    Grants  were  made  for  his  out- 
fit   and    passage    money,    and    for    his 
services  at  Montreal.    The  liev.  Archi- 
bald   Walker,   who   was   sent  out  last 
year  as  a  missionary,  has  been  appoint- 
ed   minister   of  the   church    at  Belle- 
ville; and  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kingston,  a  grant  of  £50 
has  been  made  to  him  for  one  year.    A 
grant  has  also  been  made  to  the  liev. 
John  Macdonald,  formerly  at  Lochiel, 
and  now  at  Beechridge.    On  the  advice 
of  their  respective  Presbyteries,  a  grant 
of  £30  has  been  made  to  the  Rev.  Donald 
Monroy  Finch,  whereby  his  church  has 
lieen  freed  from  encumbrances;  and  of 
£50  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  to  assist  in 
tiie  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  at  Bin- 
brooke.    The  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
Archibald    Milligan,    ^iorvaltown,     has 
li»4 


received  a  grant  of  £50,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Presbytery  of  MontreaL 
In  the  extensive  and  interesting  dit- 
tricts  of   Nova  Scotia,  New  Brumtwick^ 
Prince  JUdwanTs  laland^  and  Cape  Bretm, 
the  services  of   missionaries  and  min- 
isters  are  highly  valued,  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  is  manifested,  and 
from    no    quarter    are    more    frequent 
and  urgent  applications  for  additional 
labourers  made.    Two  missionaries  have 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  Synod  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ste- 
venson, and  the  Rev.  Peter  Eeay.    Both 
have  received  a  very  kind  reception,  and 
have  entered  on  their  duties  with  every 
prospect  of  success.    Another  missionary 
has  been  appointed  to  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  the  Rev.  George  Har(>er.    In  the 
meanwhile  he  is  acting  as  missionary  in 
the  destitute  localities  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  Halifax  and  Pictou.    The  Rev.  Alex. 
Forbes,  one  of  the  missionaries  in  tha 
Synod  of  New  Brunswick,  has  accepted 
a  call  from  the  congregation  of  St  John's 
Church,  Dalhousie,  and  a  grant  has  been 
made  in  supplement  of  his  stipend.    The 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  after  having  been 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  for  ten  years, 
has  been  reconstituted.    We  regret  to 
say,  that  although  in  all  these  districts 
great  need  is  felt  for  additional  minis- 
ters, few  are  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  work.    It  is  encouraging,  however, 
to  notice  that  the  scheme  for  sending 
young  men  to  this  country  to  be  educated 
for  the  ministry,  has  proved  successful. 
Very  favourable  accounts  of  the  profid- 
ency  and  good  conduct  of  the  students 
have  been  received  from  the  Professors 
under  whom  they  studied.     From  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  accountshave  been 
received  that  the  state  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nicol's  congregation  and  school  is  rerj 
encouraging,  and  a  renewed  grant  has 
been  made.     Two  ministers  have  been 
appointed  to  British  Guiana,  since  tlie 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  viz., 
the  Rev.  George  M^Cullocli,  St.  Saviour's; 
and  the  Rev.  John  Kinnison,  St.  Mark's. 
For  success  in  teaching,  an  additional 
grant  has  been  made  to  Miss  Geddet. 
From  New  Zeahmd  and  Jamaica  favour- 
able accoouts  continue  to  be  received.  la 
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Gratada  the  Iter.  XIr.  Boaton  hu  ac-  compared  with  the  attcmpttoiutKtue  the 
cejited  a  eull  from  the  TrusteeB  of  St.  :  (lowcrs  of  the  human  heart,  e'cn  although 
AiiJrew'i  Scotch  Church,  in  the  tovn  ori  our  aim  be  to  emancipate  from  alhraldnm 
St.  G«OTge.  Tie  hat  given  V]a]\  satisfHC-  I  vona  ihnn  tho  most  terrible  of  dc-apol- 
ti»n  hy  liii  exertions  in  liis  former  cliar)^.  irms,  anit  to  li't  the  soul  go  free  niuid  the 
Pnim  Ceylon  favourable  ftccount a  havt-  light  aniUiberty  of  eternal  hope  and  end- 
been  received  of  the  ministrations  of  tht  less  happiness.  No  unaided  iiilliience  na 
Bev.  John  M'Bean,  since  his  arrival.  Mr.  earth  can  bo  successful  in  such  an  enter- 
M'Bean  haamadcadonalion  to  the  funiU  :  prise  ;  anil  vliile  with  her  humbtc  in- 
of  the  achemeof  .CIO0,beine  ahalf-j'ear't  strum  en  lality  the  Church  f;^s  forth  to 
aalarv,  voted  to  him,  in  consequence  of  heathen  lands,  snd  displays  the  banner 
the  circumstances  in  which  Ijc  was  un-  ,  of  the  Cross  amon);  the  benifthteil  na- 
forlunately  pUcnl  in  hi*  foraicrctinr}!i!at  '  tions  of  the  world,  it  is  in  believing 
InTerhraokie,  South  Australia.  Before  reliance  that  lie  wlio  turn elh  t hi;  hearts 
leavinjr,  hia  position  became  so  much  of  nieii  will  bless  her  efforts  for  the 
improved,  as  to  enable  him  to  surrender  a  I  aiivancement  of  His  cause  and  kingdom 
snm  which  he  felt  to  be  no  longer  needed.  I  in  the  earth.  The  Foreign  Miasion  i* 
In  the  important  colony  of  Mauritius,  the    principally  directeil  to  the  youth  of  the 


Rev.  Patrick  Beaton  still 
talour  with  zeal  and  success,  noti 
standing  the  many  difficulties  peculi 
his  lituation  which  he  has  to 
By  recent  accounts  from  Avslrnlia,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  ministers  sent  out 
Isit  year,  are  now  settled  in  different 
parti  of  that  vast  country,  and  are  use- 
fully and  acceptably  emjiloyed 


s  of  India,  and   for  many 


0  lea 


ning  ar 


borlj  of  the  young  with  the  soundest 
scriptural  knowledge.  Wecan  only  note 
a  few  particulars  of  its  progress  for  the 


past  yea 


Sl'r< 


letuted  w 


non  Mas 


Thei 


the  Mission  hss  been  pro- 
iledfast  /cal  and  ability  by 
tlie  Key.  Messrs.  Ogilvie  and  Anderson. 
Mr.  While,  who  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kdinburgh,  has  also  for 
several  months  been  eufiaged  in  the  work. 
By  their  eiertions  hundreds  receive  reli- 
({ioua  instruction  in  the  Instituiion,  and 
Tited  to  the  great  and  deeply  important  I  by  preaching  and  otherwise  they  endea- 


cepticn  referred  to  is  Mr.  Boag,  who  is 
said  to  have  connected  himself  with  a 
body  tmder  the  pastorale  of  Dr.  Lang. 
n  of  licentiates  i 


re  of  miniiterial  labour  presented 
tbi*  cdoDT. 

Tothemiehty  impulse  upon  the  eiertions 
of  the  Church,  arising  from  the  common 
Bcoeaaity  of  salvation  to  man,  there  has 
bilherto,  in  the  schemes  we  have  noticed, 
bmn  tdded  an  appeal  to  our  patriotism. 
B«t  if  our  hearts  have  responded,  witli 
aaj  depth  of  Christian  love,  to  the  calls 
.ttaoT  countrymen,  tliey  cannot  fail  to  be 
MHched  aita  with  Mai  lor  the  cause  of 
Fttiteioa  MisBioMi. 
Wckaow  well  that,  in  prosecuting  such 

nre  many  difficulties  to  i  Messrs, 

It  i*  noeasy  task  to  level  the    Walkei 

la  of  haman  power,  and  estab-  [  agent) 


bring  young  and  old  to  the  know- 
lud)ie  of  Christianity.  A  single  instanca 
uf  the  baptism  of  a  native  convert  haa 


itdur 


From  tho  I'residency  of  Madras  wo 
have  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  con- 
version of  eight  natives,  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent admission  by  baptism  into  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Grant  is  still  continuing,  with  unaluitcd 
vigour,  to  prosecute  the  work  in  which  he 
ia  engaged.  In  this  Presidency  the  erec- 
tion of  presbyterial  bodies  in  India  haa 
alreaily  lieen  productive  of  good,  and 
James  Slieriff  and  Alexander 
two  of  the  European  missionary 
f  the  General  Asaembly  there, 
B  iBnporal  away  in  opposition  to  tho  :  have  been  admitted  as  licentiate*  uf  ttie 
Jrtof  DatioDl,  however  righteous t>e  the  j  Church  of  Scotland  in  India, 
w  and  Undable  the  end ;  and  yet  how  In  the  Institution  at  Bambag  there  is  at 
itiiiachamuulertakiDgwhen  .preecntooly  odd  ordained  missionary,  Mr. 
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Wallace.  The  Institution,  however,  is  in  a 
generally  prosperous  condition.  The  total 
number  of  names  enrolled  is  close  upon 
500— including  the  Marathcc  prepara- 
tory school.  The  number  of  pupils  daily 
present  in  the  English  department  is 
from  320  to  350,  shewing  a  considerable 
increase  as  compared  with  former  years. 
The  importance  of  sending  out  another 
missionary  to  aid  Mr.  Wallace  has  not 
been  orerlooked ;  and  during  the  present 
month  Mr.  Tliomas  Hunter,  who  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Hiodustanee  language,  has  been  ordained 
with  the  view  of  immediately  proceeding 
to  Bombay.  Mr.  Hunter  has,  however, 
been  especially  set  apart  as  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  to  the  Punjaub — a 
mission  provided  for  by  the  munificent 
gift  of  General  and  Mrs.  Campbell  of 
Lochnell  —  and  his  ultimate  sphere  of 
labour  will  be  at  Lahore  or  its  neighbour- 
hood. Within  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  will  remain  at  Bombay,  it  is  hoped 
that  suitable  associates  in  their  work  will 
be  found  both  for  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Hunter. 

The  important  auziliaiy  Scheme  of  the 
Ladies'  Association  for  Female  Education 
in  India,  and  the  Missionary  Institution 
at  Ghospara,  endowed  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Stephen's,  Edinburgh,  are  still 
successfully  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
mission  work.  To  the  corresponding 
boards  at  the  various  Presidencies  the 
thanks  of  the  Church  have  been  ten- 
dered for  their  united  sympathy  and  co- 
operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  contri- 
butions have  been  received  in  aid  of  the 
Scheme  from  Montreal  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
examples  well  calculated  to  provoke  tlie 
liberality  of  the  Church  at  home.  The 
call  upon  that  liberality  is  becoming 
louder  every  day.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-value  the  good  which  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  mission,  if  ample 
means  were  placed  at  its  disposal.  The 
clouds  seem  to  be  already  breaking  in  the 
East.  The  tumult  of  war,  and  the  ga- 
thering together  of  the  nations  may  be 
DO  more  than  the  thunderstorm  herald- 
ing the  approach  of  a  brighter  sky  and  a 
purer  air.  There,  at  such  a  time  as  the 
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present,  when  the  brotherhood  of  danger 

in  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  linking  to- 
gether the  adiierents  of  the  Cross  and  tiie 

crescent  alike,  the  services  of  the  Church 

might  prove  invaluable ;  for  while  we  do 

not  seek  to  unravel  the  hidden  mysteries 

of  the  future,  we  can  scarcely  fall  to 

recognise  the  importance  of  diffusing,  by 

tlie  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth,  the  love 

of  a  freedom  nobler  than  emancipation 

from  the  fetters  of  any  .earthly  thraldom. 

It  is  a  cheering  fact  that  already  other 

churches  arc  hurrying  to  the  field ;  and 

we  hope  the  Church  of  our  land  will  nofe 

be  the  last  to  lend  her  aid  in  the  work. 

In  all  her  missionary  efforts  the  Church 
looks  for  strength  and  encouragement  to 
the  numerous  promises  of  Heaven,  at  she 
endeavours,  by  her  humble  influence,  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  glorious  era 
when  "  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea."    But  while  these  heaven- 
ly promises,  like  a  brilliant  rainbow  of 
mercy,  encircle  the  world  in  their  sphere, 
perhaps  their  brightest  hues  are  caught 
from  the  sheen  of  the  returning  glory  of 
Zion.  And  hence  we  may  well  believe  that 
our  efforts  for  the  ingathering  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  shall  be  crowned  with  a  pecu- 
liar blessing.    But  if  we  may  thus  obtain 
encouragement  fVom  the  future,  not  lest 
powerfully  arc  we  impelled,  by  motives  of 
I  true  Christian  love  arising  from  the  his- 
i  tory  of  the  past,  to  go  forward  among 
:  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  and  with  loudest 
I  and  latest  voice  proclaim  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  no  longer  in  the  accents  of  pro- 
phetical vision,  but   in  the  sober  and 
i  truthful  words  of  past  realization :  *'  Arise, 
'.  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
!  of  the  Ix)rd  is  risen  upon  thee."    We  are 
!  glad  to  say  that  such  claims  have  found  a 
willing  response  in  the  establishment  of 
the  arduous  but  important  Mission  fur 
the 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Various  stations  have  been  selected 
as  best  fitted  for  carrying  out  this  work. 
We  subjoin  a  short  notice  of  the  progress 
at  each  :— 

CtfcAin.— In  consequence  of  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  appointment  of  an 
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additional  missionary  at  this  station,  Mr. 
James  Bonthorne,  a  licentiate  of  the  Col- 
letre  of  St.  Andrews,  was  ordained  to  the 
office,  and  arrived  at  Cochin  in  January 
last.  Mr.  Laseron  has  also  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  although  by  un- 
toward accidents  he  was  for  some  time 
delayed  on  his  voyage. 

Although,  during  Mr.  Laseron's  pro- 
tracted absence,  the  schools  attached  to 
the  mission  have  suffered  greatly,  he 
states  that  the  school  in  the  Compound 
has  now  fifty-eight  on  the  roll,— the 
average  attendance  being  forty,  and 
new  papils  are  received  almost  daily; 
that  the  Ameravedy  Tamul  school,  at 
which  there  had  been,  previous  to  his 
letum  to  this  country,  an  attendance  of 
thirty  boys,  and  which  had  been  shut 
during  his  absence,  is  again  opened,  and 
is  attended  by  above  twenty ;  and  that 
the  Jewtown  school,  which  he  had  foimd 
in  a  very  depressed  state  on  his  arrival, 
is  now  giving  indications  of  decided  im- 
provement. Mr.  Laseron  has  received  an 
bteresting  letter  from  the  Metropolitan 
of  the  Syrian  Church  at  Malabar,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  safe  return  to  the 
sphere  of  his  missionary  labours. 

Gtrmavy, — The  labours  of  the  three 
missionaries  in  this  country,  the  Rev.  G. 
F.  Sutter  at  Karlsruhe,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lehner  at  Darmstadt,  and  the  Rev. 
Rudolph  Stem  at  Speyer,  are  viewed 
with  peculiar  satisfaction.  We  regret  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sutter  has  been  suffering 
voder  the  pressure  of  heavy  domestic 
affliction  from  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Daring  the  year  two  instances  have 
oocurred  of  persons  being  admitted  to  the 
feUowsbip  of  the  Christian  Church  by 
bapCism,  and  interesting  accounts  have 
■lao  been  received  of  other  two  who  are 
andoiu  to  be  baptised. 

At  Darmstadt  Mr.  Lehner  has  been 
fioMCOting  his  labours  with  zeal  and  de- 
loesa.  But  we  regret  to  state  that 
have  been  arrested  by  indisposi- 
and  from  his  last  letter,  dated  26th 
Aycilt  it  appeared  that  he  was  entirely 
Ide  from  active  service. 

At  Spqftr^  the  work  of  the  mission  has 
Mtadily  progressing,  uu'ler  the  care 


The  German  Missionary  Board,  have 
held  three  meetings  during  the  year  for 
the  fellowship  of  prayer,  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  bearing  on  the  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  Israel.  The 
meetings  took  place  at  Karlsruhe,  Speyer, 
and  Darmstadt. 

Extension  of  the  Mission. — In  regard  to 
a  proposal  formerly  made  for  employing 
a  missionary  at  Paris,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  subject  is  still  engaging  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Ladies*  Asiociation. — At  Cochin,  the 
Association  maintains  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  young  Jewesses,  and  also 
an  orphanage  in  connexion  with  their 
branch  of  the  mission.  In  London,  Mrs. 
Rosenfeldt,  and,  in  Germany,  Miss  Mit- 
telbach  at  Karlsruhe,  and  Miss  Huth  at 
Darmstadt,  have,  during  the  past  year, 
continued  their  labours  with  all  their 
accustomed  fidelity,  and  not  without 
tokens  of  encouragement  and  success. 

The  whole  income  of  the  Scheme  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  L.356,  17s.  Id. 
less  than  the  income  of  the  previous  year ; 
while  the  expenditure  was  L.3396,  15s. 
5d.,  or  L.980,  128.  2d.  above  that  of  the 
previous  year.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  de- 
plored that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  church-door  collections  of  L.ir)7,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  268  parishes  which 
have  not  contributed.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Education  and  Home 
Mission  schemes  have  also  suffered  from 
the  want  of  that  liberal  support  which  is 
usually  extended  towards  them.  It  is, 
perhaps,  enough  to  set  these  facts  before 
a  Christian  people,  since,  heavy  as  may 
be  the  pressure  of  other  claims,  no  real 
philanthropist  can  ever  rank  them  above 
such  urgent  appeals  to  labour  for  the 
welfare  of  countless  human  souls. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
endeavours  to  scatter  the  precious  seed 
of  the  Word  of  life  among  those  beyond 
her  precincts  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  usual,  wo  annex  a  note  of  the  entire 
voluntary  aid  extended  to  the  Schemes. 
This  amount  of  contributions  is,  how- 
ever,  exclusive  of  many  private  acts 
of  donation,  and  instances  of  benefac- 
tion, of  which  a  knowledge  can  only 
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bo  acquired  from  the  good  which  they 
accomplish.  But,  in  such  a  state  of 
matters,  we  fear  the  Church  has  little 
cause  for  congratulation.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  tell  to  wliat  extent  she  has 
advanced  the  cause  of  Christ  during  her 
labours  for  another  year.  We  cannot 
tell  what  changes  she  may  have  wrought 
on  many  a  dreary  heart,  nor  with  what 
blessings  of  increase  the  dews  of  heayenly 
grace  may  visit  the  scenes  she  has  tra- 
versed,— causing,  even  now  it  may  be, 
the  solitary  place  to  be  gl-id,  and  the 
desert  to  rtjoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
But  leaving,  in  humble  faith,  the  results 
of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  it  is  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
we  have  used  the  best  and  most  efficient 
means  for  the  promotion  of  liis  cause. 
In  some  measure,  indeed,  we  may  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  outward  machinery  is 
complete  and  well  adapted;  but  let  us 
think  of  what  rests  with  ourselves  as  re- 
gards its  application.  We  may  give  the 
accustomed  contribution,  and  direct  it  to 
the  wonted  channel,  but  how  often  do 
our  individual  exertions  go  no  further  ? 
How  often  does  the  hand  which  gives 
find  no  guidance  from  the  heart,  and  the 
voice  of  the  prayer  which  accompanies 
the  gift  remain  altogether  untouched  by  a 
holy  and  noble  enthusiasm,  dignified  by 
tlie  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained ?  If  we  would  but  act  in  opposition 
to  this,  if  our  hearts  were  full  of  the  work, 
if  our  prayers  were  earnest  for  its  suc- 
cess, not  only  might  our  contributions 
be  greater,  but  more  productive  of  good. 
The  struggle  in  which  we  engage  is  a 
long  and  arduous  one ;  the  enemy  strong 
and  indomitable.  If  we  have  been  often 
victorious,  we  have  not  less  frequently 
been  repulsed.  We  rejoice  to  think, 
however,  that  we  are  not  single-handed. 
On  the  earth  we  have  many  allies  full  of 
courage  and  vigour,  and  we  are  fellow- 
workers  with  Heaven  itself.     We  have 


only  to  advance  in  the  might  of  faith  to 
renew  assault  upon  assault,  and  we  are 
assured  that,  though  the  siege  be  pro- 
tracted, the  strongholds  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  shall  inevitably  fall  at  last,  and 
the  banners  of  salvation  wave  from  the 
battlements  of  a  pure  and  holy  world. 
"My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light,"  are  tlie  inviting  accents  of  our 
Lord  to  every  soul  wayworn  and  op- 
pressed. What  Christian  heart  does  not 
feel  the  beauty  and  truthfulness  of  that 
saying,  while  the  same  voice  which 
uttered  it  described  the  burden  of  the 
cross  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his 
disciples?  To  bid  adieu  to  the  pleasures 
of  eartli,  to  cultivate  holiness,  to  encoun- 
ter reproach,  that  is  a  cross  which  the 
worldly  man  has  no  power  to  bear.  But 
to  do  all  this,  ay,  and  to  live  no  longer 
to  ourselves ;  to  walk  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness ;  to  kindle  the  star  of  hoi>e  for 
the  lost,  and  to  shed  abroad  the  light  of 
the  love  of  Heaven,  these  are  the  highest 
joys  of  the  Christian.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, disguise  the  fact,  that,  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  he  has  much  to  accomplish 
full  of  toil  and  peril— much  that  appears 
to  be  the  bearing  of  a  cross  heavy  with  sor- 
row. But  to  the  soul  fraught  with  Christ- 
ian love,  tliis  thought  afibrds  only  now 
deliglit  in  duing  the  will  of  Heaven.  Be- 
fore the  light  of  a  mere  earthly  afi^ection, 
suffering  and  danger  oflentimes  take 
wings  and  flee  away— nay,  they  may  fur- 
nish but  fresh  impulses  to  the  sinking 
heart.  Ah !  little  can  we  feel  of  that 
heavenly  love  which  is  nobler  and  deeper 
far  than  any  which  gladdens  the  world, 
if  wc  find  not  that  under  the  kind  and 
loving  smile  of  Heaven,  our  labour  is  joy, 
and  our  yoke  light  and  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  borne !  But  again,  if  we  be  truly 
actuated  by  such  a  transcending  love, 
what  holy  aim,  what  good  work,  what 
missionary  enterprise  can  be  too  ardu« 
ous  for  us  to  undertake  ? 
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Sums  Collected  during  the  Year  1854-5. 

(Th«  /nf  eolnmn  contains  CoUectionfl,  Contributiong,  and  Legacies ;  the  teeond  contains 
Interest,  DiYidends,  Government  Grants  for  Normal  Schools.  &c.) 


fAiealloM  Scheme,          .          .          ,          , 

jf3878  17 

5 

£SII3  19 

7 

^fi52  17    0 

Do  .  East  and  West  India  Fund, 

2M   0 

0 

•  • 

2W    0    0 

Do  ,  Agricultural  Instruction 

91  15 

6 

2  13 

0 

94    8    6 

Do  ,  Ladies*  Gaelic  School  Association, 

485    U 

0 

•  •• 

485    0    (» 

Do.,  Elders*  Daughters'  Association, 

118  17 

6 

■  •• 

118  17    6 

Jndia  Mission,        ... 

33:fi)  15 

4 

S19    2 

8 

355H  18    0 

8t  Stephen's  Congregation  for  Ghospara,  . 

18<)  13 

U 

••• 

180  13    0 

Ladies*  Aseociation  for  Female  Education  ii 

India,               

1740    0 

8 

•  «  • 

1740    0    8 

Btme  Mission.       .          .          .          .          , 

3529  12 

U 

257  IG 

• 

3787    8    9 

Co<Mua{  Churches,            .          .           .           , 

IWB  15 

6 

179  15 

9 

2026  11    8 

/ncf' Conversion,             .           .          .          , 

2432    9 

1 

211  17 

3 

S044    6    4 

Ladies*  Association  for  Jewish  Females,  fo 

r 

Tear  ending  IMh  Oct  1854, 

409  11 

9 

10  15  10 

419  17    7 

212  12 

2 

•  •• 

212  12    2* 

EmtUvmeni  Scheme,        .           .           .           , 

74U8    6 

oj 

180  10  10 

75S8  16  11'} 

Do.  Fen  Duties,            •          .          .          . 

•  •• 

937    1 

3 

987    1    3 

Lajr  Association,              .          .          .          , 

1654  11 

H 

6    0 

8 

166<)  11    8} 

Ladies*  Association  for  Promoting  Female 

Industrial  Ednealion  in  Scotland    . 

2?3    3 

3 

M« 

223    3    3 

Cm/ml  Protestant  Society  of  France,   . 

2ii  12 

7 

.«» 

20  12    7 

Cmnmittee  on  Popery, 

2<il    u 

8 

•    •    • 

2U1    U    8 

lignidation  of  Chapel  Debts,     . 

fi03    8 

6 

•    •• 

503    8    6 

Total. 


jeS8.476  12    0     ^£5779  13    7    jf34,2fi6    5    7 


Bcddas  the  above,  there  have  been  brought  into  account  this  year  the  following  sums 

for  the  Endowment  Scheme— 


Oootrlbntions  for  Partictilar  Churches  and  IXKsal  Funds, 
Provincial  Subscriptions,       .  .  •  . 


jfl4.804    0    0 
9.769  10    0 

jC24,573  10    0 


TBB  GLASGOW  MISSION  TO  SCUTARI. 

Tax  Rev.  Mr.  Macnalr  has  arrived  safely 
It  Scutari.  He  and  Mr.  Fergusson  have 
written  the  Secretary,  expressing 
happiness  in  each  other's  society, 
ud  their  common  gladness  in  carrying 
M  the  work  of  the  mission  together.  In- 
deed, two  more  devoted  men  for  sucli 
Gbriatlan  labour  could  hardly  be  found ; 
the  friends  of  the  mission  should 


therefore  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Another  portion  of  Mr  Fergusson's  j  ou  rnal 
has  come  to  hand,  and  will  be  published 
in  our  next  number. 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mrs  John  Bfackie,  Barony  Congrega- 
tion.        ....  L.O 

Anonymous,  for  Testaments  and  Psalm. 

books,      ■  .  .  10 

Mrs   Keith  Hamilton.  0  10 

Lady  A.  K.  Murray,  Auchtertyre  2    0 


5    0 


0 
0 
0 


Noticed  of  33oo&0« 


■  Appeal  M  h*half  of  Xatiw  Educatitm 

at  Jmdia,  m  connexion  with  the   School 

MiMtioR^  the  General  Auembty  in 

By  Rev.  Jamrs  Brtce,  i>J>, 

Sdlnbarish :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

veil-timed  and  excellent  Appeal 

to  one  of  the  most  important 

connected  with  India  missions 

eanie  before  the  General  As- 

We  Uush  to  think  of  the  treat- 


ment which  such  a  question  has  received 
by  the  Church !  It  was  noticed  in  the  most 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
the  Report  of  the  India  Committee. 
Those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  Committee  had 
arrived,  declaimed  about  the  India  Edu- 
cation Scheme,  or  abused  it ;  but  no  one, 
except  Dr.  Bryce,  who  spoke  in  its  fa- 
vour, attempted  to  give  any  clear  account 
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of  the  measure,  and  he  was  scarcely 
listened  to.  The  Convener  of  tlie  India 
Committee  had  nn  opportunity,  very 
properly,  affonled  to  him  of  explaining  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Church  what  his 
views  were  upon  so  great  and  so  mo- 
mentous a  question  ;  hut  the  only  infor- 
mation whicli  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  was  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  not 
uncommon  of  late  among  perplexed  con- 
veners, that  of  threatening  to  resign  if 
the  report  of  his  committee  was  not 
agreed  to.  The  very  Despatch  of  the 
Indian  Government,  whicli  enihodied  and 
described  this  great  measure,  and  on 
which  the  General  Assembly  of  a  Na- 
tional Church  deeply  interested  in  India 
was  called  upon  to  decide,  either  never 
\i'as  laid  before  the  House,  or  lay  un- 
noticed and  unknown  in  the  Balaclava  of 
motions  and  reports  on  the  table.  This 
great  measure,  moreover,  was  brought 
up  for  discussion,  or  possibly  to  avr>id 
discussion,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when 
a  few  members  were  scattered  along  the 
almost  empty  benches.  For  all  this  we 
blame  the  India  Committee  more  than 
the  Assembly.  Why  not  insist  upon 
its  receiving  the  most  earnest  consi- 
deration of  the  fullest  House  which 
could  be  commanded?  Why  confine  the 
discussion  to  a  mere  rejietition  by  its 
members  of  what  had  been  discussed 
and  concluded  by  them  in  Committee? 
Why  not  give  full  and  adequate  informa- 
tion to  the  C/hurch,  by  printing  the  De- 
spatch, or  otherwise,  before  landing  her 
in  the  grave  position  of  rejecting  a  mea- 
sure which  all  other  Christian  churdies 
hail  with  admiration  and  thankfulness  ? 
It  is  clear  that  this  question  must  again 
come  before  the  Assembly.  Should  the 
decision  of  last  Assembly  be  adhered  to, 
either  of  two  things  must  follow — we  shall 
either  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
give  up  our  schools  and  begin  a  preach- 
ing mission,  or  be  driven  from  the  mis- 
sion field  altogether.  But  we  feel  as- 
sured that  when  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  are  known  to  the  Church,  and  fairly 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  as  they 
mubt  and  shall  be,  it  is  not  such  a  mo- 
tion as  Dr.  Bryce  made,  hut  that  which 
opposes  it,  which,  in  another  year,  will, 
in  all  probability,  want  a  seconder.  In 
the  meantime  we  thank  Dr.  Bryce  fur 
his  Pamphlet,  which  we  shall  more  fully 
consider  in  our  next  Number. 


published.  It  supplies  a  desideratum 
long  and  widely  felt  in  our  Presbyterian 
Churches.  The  more  the  practice  of 
part-singing  increases,  the  more  painful 
is  the  want  of  some  uniform  congrega- 
tional singing  experienced.  The  great 
difficulty  we  apprehend  in  the  way  of  so 
desirable  a  result,  lies  in  producing  a 
work,  at  once  free  from  local  partiality 
in  the  selection  of  tunes,  and  arrange- 
ment of  harmonies,  in  combining  a  suf- 
ficient variety,  with  cheapness  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  all.  These  have  been 
successfully  attained  in  this  work.  The 
collection  embraces  considerably  above 
tico  fiundred of  onr  finest  and  most  popular 
sacred  tunes,  selected  from  numeroua 
sources,  including  many  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  original  compositions  specially 
designed  by  the  editor  for  this  work. 
Tiius  there  is  united  with  what  is  en- 
tirely new  all  that  is  meritorious  in  the 
labours  of  former  compilers ;  and,  fh)iii 
the  very  multiplicity  of  these  sources, 
there  is  secured  tliat  desirable  result— 
uniformity.  This  work,  while  it  is  a 
perfect  tune  book,  presents  also  the  form 
of  a  complete  psalter,  containing  all  the 
psalms,  paraphrases,  and  hymns,  thereby 
admirably  suite<l  for  our  church  pews. 
Above  each  Psalm,  &c.,  will  be  found  an 
appropriate  tune,  having  appended  a  re- 
ference to  others  also  suitable.  There  is 
no  small  difficulty  in  selecting  tunet 
suitable  to  every  Psalm,  for  much  allow- 
ance is  due  to  the  variety  of  taste  and 
difference  of  opinion;  but  in  tliis  we 
think  the  editor  has  been  singularly 
felicitous,  combining  nice  discrimination 
and  taste  with  almost  endless  variety. 
In  regard  to  the  melodies  themselvea, 
he  has  carefully  adhered  to  the  authors' 
own  texts,  with  but  a  few  exceptions 
where  improvements  were  necessarily 
called  for.  In  the  harmonies,  he  has 
admirably  succeeded  in  combining  the 
massive  richness  of  the  ancient  style, 
with  the  graceful  flow  of  the  individual 
parts.  Much  credit  is  due  also  to  the 
publishers  who  have  produced  'a  neat 
duodecimo  in  a  clear  music  type,  with  a 
fine  and  large  impression  of  the  Psalms. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  church  pew  and 
psalmody  classes. 


"Beautiful  before,  how  much  more 
beautiful  do  the  words  kind  and  '  kind- 
ness* appear,  when  we  apprehend  the 
1*001  out  of  which  they  grow ;  that  they 
arc  the  acknowledgment  in  loving  deed* 


The    Scottish    Psalm    and    Tune    Book 
Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and   of  our  Kiw-ship  with  our  brethren  of  all 
unique  Psalm  and  Tune  Book  hitherto!  maukiud.**— 7 rencA  on  Words. 
IGO 
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Sermon. 


GOD'S  MERCY  IN  WITHHOLDING  KNOWLEDGE. 
By  the  Ber.  William  Robertson,  Minister  of  MonzieTaird  and  Strowan. 

*'  I  hAve  yet  miQj  things  to  saj  unto  you,  bat  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.**— Job m  xtI.  11 


We  think  of  God  bj  what  He  lias  reTcalcd 
to  us.  We  look  abroad  on  the  earth, 
and  read  manifestations  of  the  wisdom, 
mercy,  and  power  of  the  Creator.  We 
gaze  on  the  firmament,  and  consider  the 
gbry  of  the  sky,  and  we  learn  the  ma- 
jesty of  Him  who  telleth  the  number  of 
the  stars,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their 
names.  We  open  the  pages  of  inspiration, 
and  gather  wondroas  things  out  of  the 
Scriptures — we  are  instructed  in  the  pur- 
poses of  Divine  mercy,  and  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Gospel,  which  publishes 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on 
earth.  Our  conceptions  of  God  are  thus 
limited  to  what  we  are  enabled  to  know 
of  His  nature,  and  can  comprehend  of 
Hia  government ;  and,  if  God  had  been 
u  one  of  us,  this  might  have  been  a  cor- 
rect method  of  estimating  and  Iionouring 
Him.  But  I  have  now  to  show  you, 
that^  with  regard  to  the  Almighty,  such 
thoughts  are  altogether  unworthy  and 
dishoDonriog;  for,  even  after  you  have 
fiilly  appreciated  all  that  God  has  made 
known — after  you  have  fully  compre- 
hmded  the  revelation  which  God  has 
given  us,  you  axe  merely  on  the  threshold 
of  the  mighty  edifice  of  truth.  What 
God  haa  concealed  lies  beyond  your  reach. 
Thia  is  a  solemn  truth,  which  should 
taach  ns  the  narrow  range  of  human 
knowledge.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
God  is  to  be  measured  and  estimated 
nkly  by  what  He  has  made  known. 
And  yet,  who  of  all  mankind  has  been 
■Uc  to  comprehend  perfectly  any  one 
of  the  Divine  manifestations !  But 
natore  and  attributes  of  God  are  by 
Bieuis  circumscribed  to  what  is 
riihin  our  reach,  or  confined  to 
fldminiatration  in  which  the  human 
b  concerned.  We  are  to  think  of 
Qgd  aa  inflnitdy  great  and  glorious  and 
OSBdtad,  not  only  in  what  He  has  made 


known,  but  also  in  what  He  has  con- 
cealed. This  is  far  too  little  considered ; 
for  we  tliink  and  speak  of  God  as  if  His 
power  and  dominion  were  exhausted  snd 
fully  detailed  in  what  has  been  revealed, 
and  in  what  is  placed  within  the  reach  of 
human  comprehension.  Do  you  not,  for 
example,  believe  that  the  works  and  the 
word  of  God  contain  a  full  manifestation 
of  all  that  He  is,  and  all  that  He  knows, 
and  all  that  He  designs  ?  It  is  a  very  idle 
and  ignorant  imagination ;  for,  beyond  all 
the  revelations  which  God  has  given  us, 
there  is  the  infinite,  the  incommunicable, 
which  God  only  is  and  which  God  only 
comprehends.  With  all  our  knowledge 
we  have  to  remember  that  God  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  His  throne,  and  sprcad- 
eth  His  cloud  upon  it ;  and  with  all  our 
comprehension  of  His  works  and  pur- 
poses, we  may  not  forget  that  these  are 
only  parts  of  His  wsys,  and  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  Him  I 

You  may  stand  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean  and  gaze  over  the  waters.  The 
billows  are  rolling  far  as  your  eye  can 
discern,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  sky.  A 
wide,  but  still  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  abyss  of  waters  is  open  to  your  vision, 
and  you  are  interested  in  all  that  passes 
within  the  sphere  of  your  notice.  Does 
that  little  sphere  embrace  the  ocean? 
It  is  but  a  spot,  a  mere  point  in  the 
mighty  dominion  of  the  waters.  They 
stretch  away  to  other  climes,  and  gladden 
other  shores  which  human  eyes  may 
never  have  seen. 

Such,  but  infinitely  greater,  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  It  is  an  ocean  encompas- 
sing the  universe— it  is  incomprehensible 
by  any  finite  intelligence.  And,  there- 
fore, while  we  love  and  a«lore  God  for  all 
that  we  know,  we  must  reverence  and 
fear  Him  for  what  is  beyond  our  know- 
ledge.   "Canst  thou  by  searching  fiud 
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out  God  ?    Canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection  ?  "  And  yet  there 
are  lingering  thoughts  in  men's  miuds  i 
that  they  are  able  to  understand  and  1 
comprehend  the  Almighty.    This  is  but 
the  thought  of  a  chihl,  that  liis  eye  can 
scan  the  ocean.    God  has  indeed  revealed 
His   word  to  man  —  that  word  which 
proclaims  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all 
people;  but  I  would  have  you  consider 
that  this  does  not  exhaust  and  include  all 
the  purposes  of  God  or  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Divine  Majesty.    It  is  only  a 
revelation  of  that  part  of  God's  designs 
and  will  which  in  His  wisdom  He  saw 
fit  fur  our  guidance  and  salvation.   It  is  a 
revelation,  a  light  to  direct  us,  but  on 
every  side  there  is  darkness,  and  the  light 
shines  only  on  the  point  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  disclose.    Even  in  respect  of 
the  Divine  mercy  to  man,  the  revelation 
has  left  many  things  untold  and  unex- 
plained.    There  are    mysteries  in  the 
faith,  mysteries  which  human  powers  and 
attainments  can  never  unravel,  and  which 
arise  from  the  necessary  fact  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  that  the  Divine  nature  is 
incomprehensible  by  humanity.    This  is 
sublimely  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Moses,  when  he  besought  God  to  show 
him  His  glory.    "  And  God  said,  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee, 
and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord 
before  thee,  and  will  be  gracious  to  whom 
I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  show  mercy.    And  God 
said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live."  j 
(Exodus  zxxiii.  19.)    The  same  truth  is  I 
directly  stated  by  Isaiah  in  a  passage 
which  even  associates  the  Divine  mystery 
and  silence  with  Gkxl's  purposes  of  salva-  I 
tion.    '*  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hid- 1 
est  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the  Savi-  : 
OUR."    (Isaiah  xlv.  15.)    These  consid- 1 
erations  establish  the  extraordinary  but ' 
elevating  thought,  that  while  God  is  glo- 1 
lious  in  all  that  He  has  made  known. , 
He  is  more  glorious  in  all  that  He  has  | 
hid ;  and  that  while  He  has  even  revealed  . 
what  we  cannot  fully  attain  to,  He  has  I 
concealed  far  greater  and  more  wondrous 
depths  of  knowledge. 
This  Divine  reserve,  this  silence  on 
162 


many  subjects  too  high  for  us,  has  beeu 
occasioned  by  considerations  of  mercy  as 
well  as  of  necessity.  God  has  had  com- 
passion upon  our  nature,  and  has  disclosed 
only  what  He  knows  shall  minister  to 
our  comfort  and  salvation.  He  has  con- 
soled and  instructed — He  has  not  over- 
whelmed us  by  revelation.  He  has  not 
shed  on  the  tender  and  sensitive  eyeball 
the  concentrated  glories  of  a  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  for  the  excess 
of  glory  would  only  wither  and  darken 
the  sight.  But  He  has  concealed  His 
throne  in  clouds,  and  veiled  the  light 
which  is  inaccessible  with  thick  darkness. 
In  merciful  consideration  for  the  frailty 
of  men.  He  has  given  them  rays  of 
heavenly  light  suited  to  their  condition. 
And  when  the  Son  of  the  Highest  came 
down  among  the  homes  of  mortals  to 
seek  and  save  them  that  were  lost,  He 
also  veiled  His  glory  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  like  unto  His 
brethren.  In  His  very  humility  He  bore 
in  mind  all  the  infirmities  and  iVailties  of 
men,  and  mercifully  adapted  His  teach- 
ing to  the  capacities,  the  characters,  the 
sensibilities  of  those  whom  He  addressed. 
My  tpxt  gives  us  a  singular  and  beautiful 
example  of  this  Divine  benevolence. 
Though  Ho  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  disciples,  though  there  were  many 
things  which  He  had  yet  to  explain  and 
reveal.  His  very  tenderness  and  love 
made  Him  silent  regarding  them.  In 
merciful  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  EUs 
disciples.  He  told  them,  "I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now." 

Some  have  supposed  that  those  "many 
things"  which  the  disciples  were  not  yet 
able  to  bear  were  the  rejection  of  the  Jews, 
the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  if  these 
were  all,  they  had  already  been  amply 
explained  and  revealed  to  the  disciples. 
Our  LfOrd's  parables  and  plain  sayinga 
had  shown  that  the  kingdom  of  God  waa 
to  be  taken  from  the  Jews  and  given  to 
others.  Our  Lord's  conversation  at  Jacob's 
well,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  clearlj 
intimated  that  the  rites  and  ceremoniea 
of  the  Law  were  about  to  give  place  to 
the  spiritual  worship  of  the  Gospel.    He 
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had  ezpreulj  assured  the  disciples  of  the 
ruin  of  the  temple,  when  not  one  stone 
woald  be  left  upon  another.  He  had  told 
them,  too,  that  the  very  Abomination  of 
Desdation  would  stand  in  the  Holy  Place, 
aod  that  unequalled  tribulation  would 
attend  the  dowufal  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  disciples  had 
been  fully  warned  of  all  these  things,  and 
therefore  we  must  seek  for  other  topics 
on  which  the  Saviour  had  yet  to  speak, 
bat  which  now  they  could  not  bear. 

At  first  sight,  but  at  first  sight  only, 
the  verse  which  follows  my  text  seems  to 
imply  that  our  Lord  referred  to  those 
doctrines  and  events  which  were  soon  to 
be  unfolded  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
recorded  in  the  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  *'  Howbeit  when  He,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide 
JOQ  unto  all  the  truth :  *  for  He  shall  not 
■peak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  He 
shall  hear,  that  shall  He  speak :  and  He 
will  show  you  things  to  come."  Now, 
the  more  that  you  reflect  on  the  whole 
passage,  you  will  be  the  more  convinced 
that  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the 
Spirit  were  not  to  refer  specially  to  the 
"many  things"  which  our  Lord  himself 
had  still  to  say.  The  Saviour  announces 
that  there  are  truths  which,  in  His  own 
person  and  capacity.  He  has  to  unfold — 
truths  which  He  himself  has  yet  to  say 
to  the  disciples.  And  it  appears  that 
tfaia  interpretation  of  my  text  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  won- 
dnmaly  beautiful  address  in  which  it 
oocurs.  For  our  Lord  speaks  again  and 
■gain  of  future  personal  intercourse  with 
Hit  disdplei.  He  tells  them  that  in  a 
fittle  while  they  shall  see  Him  again ; 
al  the  conclusion  of  His  prayer,  He 
fpeaka  of  renewed,  direct,  and  per- 
feilowahip  with  all  Uis  disciples. 
*  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
bast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory 
Thou  hast  given  me."  These 
boldly  call  attention  to  our 
renewed  personal  communion 
disciples,  and  suggest  the  time 
eould  say  the  "  many  things  " 
tbej  could  not  bear. 

shoold  be  rendered  thus. 


I.  It  is  unnecessary  to  linger  for  a 
moment  to  prove  that  the  condition  uf 
the  disciples  faithfully  represents  our 
own,  and  that  my  text  has  its  reference 
and  application  to  ourselves.  It  involves 
then  a  general  truth — the  present  imper- 
fection and  weakness  of  our  nature.  For 
there  are  many  truths  which  we  cannot 
bear  now — truths  connected  with  our 
own  destiny,  or  with  the  character  and 
will  of  God.  Are  there  not  many  doc- 
trines in  Scripture  at  which  humanity  is 
ofleoded,and  which  it  cannot  comprehend  ? 
The  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  tes- 
timonies of  our  wickedness  and  weakness, 
and  all  the  provisions  of  salvation  are 
only  for  the  helpless  and  the  lost.  Thus, 
strange  to  say,  the  very  message  of  par- 
don is  ill  to  bear ;  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  which  calls  us  to  glory, 
honour,  and  immortality,  is  humbling  to 
the  man  who  hears  it.  Marvellous  con- 
tradiction I  The  deepest  debasement — 
the  most  resplendent  honour;  the  most 
wretched  poverty — the  most  glorious  in- 
heritance ;  the  terrors  of  the  Lord— the 
love  of  the  Eternal,  are  all  curiously 
combined.  In  the  work  of  redemption, 
mercy  and  truth  have  met  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  have  embraced 
each  other  in  all  the  Divine  purposes. 
So  also,  in  the  same  work  in  the  history 
of  every  sinner  that  repenteth,  there  are 
associated  the  lingering  power  of  sin  and 
the  progressing  power  of  godliness,  the 
infirmities  of  humanity  and  the  grace  and 
strength  of  Divinity,  the  darkness  of  the 
natural  mind,  and  the  light  and  hope  of 
a  renewed  spirit.  For  now,  even  at  best, 
we  know  in  part  and  we  prophesy  ia 
part. 

Do  you  doubt  that  there  are  many 
things  which  you  are  now  unable  to  bear  ? 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  to  come — I  will  gather  from  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, sufiicient  demonstration  of  your 
frailty.  In  your  history  have  you  met  no 
trial — have  yuu  endured  no  affliction — 
have  you  never  sought  a  place  wherein 
to  weep  ?  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  lie 
Cometh  forth  as  a  flower  and  is  cut  down/' 
Your  life  has  surely  been  no  exception  to 
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the  universal  rule.  But  if  hitherto  for- !  Yet  on  this  subject  we  are  rery  foolish 
tune  and  happiness  have  invariablj  been  I  and  unreasonable.  We  are  eTen  willinf? 
your  portion,  you  may  well  tremble  for  to  deceive  ourselvps  in  our  anxiety  to 
the  sorrows  whidi  ere  loiipr  shall  mark  "  anticipate  the  ftiture.  What  if  God, 
your  lot  with  the  sad  charncteristic  of;  wearied  by  our  folly,  and  wrathfVil  at  our 
all  humanity.  You  may  have  been  able  impiety,  were  to  withdraw  the  cloud 
to  bear  all  that  is  past,  but  boast  not  of  I  which  conceals  the  future  from  our  know- 
to-morrow.  Yet  why  should  I  suppose  ledge  and  contemplation  I  How  terrible 
that  any  man  can  be  a  stranj^rer  to  trouble?  j  would  be  the  issue  I  Painful,  perpIeziif|Br 
I-»et  me  deal  with  stem  reality,  and  ap-  visitations  would  be  seen  about  to  befal 
peal  to  your  own  experience  for  a  con- '  us,  for  God's  ways  are  not  as  ours.  Mis- 
ilrmation  of  the  truth  now  before  you. .  fortune,  calamity,  and  death  would  rise 
There  have  been  events  in  your  history    up  in  battalions  on  our  path,  and  all  that 


which  you  could  not  contemplate  with 


vexes  the  heart  and  pives  a  melancholy 


composure — trials  which  well-nigh  broke  j  tone  to  human  life,  would  seem  gathered 
your  heart — visitations  of  Providence '  in  reserve  to  envelope  us  in  misery.  We 
which  laid  you  in  the  lowest  pit,  in  dark-  would  shrink  fh)m  the  wrongs  and  dan- 
ness,  in  the  deeps.  What  were  the  con-  '•.  gers  which  every  path  of  ambition  would 
Bolations  which  you  enjoyed  in  these  |  disclose — we  would  be  scared  iVom  the 
sorrows  ?    You  have  received  an  explan-    noblest  prizes  of  human  achievement  by 


ation  of  none  of  them ;  and  to  this  hour 
they  are  as  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able as  ever ;  but  you  have  been  enabled 
partly  to  forget,  though  not  to  understand 
the  mystery.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  un- 
derrate the  grace  of  resignation.  It  is 
enjoined  by  God— it  is  a  Christian  bless- 
ing, as  well  as  a  Christian  duty.  But 
what  is  resignation  ?  It  is  a  meek  trust 
in  God*s    love    and  wisdom,   when    all ' 


the  dark  shadows  which  guard  them — 
and  we  would  concentrate  all  the  trials  of 
long  years  to  come  into  the  awful  experi- 
ence of  a  moment  of  agony  ever  preaent, 
a  moment  which  no  night  could  carry 
into  forgetfulness,  and  no  morning  could 
chase  away  into  the  shadows  of  the  past, 
llie  misery  of  to-morrow  would  torment 
us  to-day.  The  history  of  the  most  happy 
and  fortunate  year  would  be  inaunport- 


things  seem  to  be  against  you ;  it  is  an  I  able  in  anticipation ;  for  you  could  not 
undoubting  persuasion  of  God's  tender  |  bear  to  anticipate  even  what  you  may  be 
mercy  when  everything  externally  be-  able  to  endure.  And  still  you  look  wist- 
tokens  God's  anger.  It  is  the  triumph  i  fully  to  the  fiiture.  You  long  to  pierce 
of  faith  over  sight ;  it  is  the  victory  of  the  |  the  cloud  as  if  you  were  able  to  anstaia 
spirit  over  the  flesli.  But  in  all  this,  the  view  beyond  it.  Gaze  no  longer, 
there  is  no  clearing  up  of  the  trial.  So  The  fairest  vision  would  vex  you.  Frienda 
far  as  we  arc  concerne<l,  the  way  of  God  |  would  be  estranged.  Old  familiar  faoee 
still  remains  dark  and  mysterious,  though  j  would  be  awanting.  You  might  see  your- 
we  are  mercifully  helped  to  believe  tliat !  selves  wronged,  forsaken,  alone.  Un- 
goodness  and  truth  have  gone  before  His  ,  known  forms  might  be  crowding  your 
face.  Our  comfort  must  be  drawn  not  j  chamber.  Nay,  think  of  it  no  longer, 
from  the  stroke  but  from  the  wisdom  and  There  are  many  things,  many  things  yet 
compassion  of  Htm  wlio  strikes — the  one  to  be  exi)erienced  by  us  alt,  but  God  in 
is  grievous  and  sad,  the  other  is  gentle  ;  groat  mercy  conceals  them,  for  we  could 


and  fatherly.  We  must  wait  patiently 
for  God,  submitting  ourselves  implicitly 
to  His  will,  and  in  all  affliction   being 


not  bear  them  now. 

11.  But  this  very  expression,  "  Yo  can- 
not bear  them  now/'  implies  a  prospect 


])ersuaded  of  His  mercy.    So  true  it  i!«,   of  greater  strength  and  knowledge,  when 


that  in  every  trial  there  ia  something 
which  we  cannot  bear  now. 

Since  this  is  the  case  with  reganl  to 
Borrow  already  past,  how  much  more  is  it 
true  with  regard  to  sorrow  yet  to  come  I 
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we  shall  l)e  able  to  bear  them.  And  thie 
opens  up  what  had  previously  seemed 
indistinct  as  to  the  special  work  of  the 
Spirit  referred  to  in  the  verse  following 
my  text.  For  in  this  life  we  are  under  tbii 


j 
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ministration  of  the  Spirit,  and,  at  the  enter  on  its  duties  and  undertake  its  ob- 
same  time,  we  know  that  this  is  a  dispcn- '  ligations,  you  must  return  home  and 
latioD  ooiy  preparatory  to  anotlier.  Tliis  ■  make  a  formal  commencement  of  a  Clirltit- 
is  not  our  rest  We  iiave  been  begotten  ^  ian  life.  You  may  imagine  that,  by  some 
again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrec-  !  public  rite  or  dignified  solemnity,  you 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  from  tlie  dead,  to  an  .  must  be  admitted  to  the  service  and  love 
inheritance  that  is  incorruptible  and  un- 1  of  Ciirist.  Brethren,  begin  /lere,  and 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  cter-  '■  begin  now.  Above  all  things,  be  not 
nal  in  tUts  heavens.  For  this  inheritance  !  Pharisees :  above  all  things,  be  Christ- 
we  are  now  preparing.  For  this  glorious  ;  ians.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  claims  the 
condition  the  Spirit  is  guiding  us  into  all  '•  present  moment,  and  seeks  to  prepare 
the  truth,  and  enabling  us  more  and  more  ;  you  now  for  the  dread  hereafter.  It  is 
to  love  and  comprehend  it,  and  sanctify-  !  the  connecting  bond  between  the  sorrows 
ing  oor  whole  natures  that  we  may  be  fit ;  and  weakness  of  poor  humanity,  and  tlie 
fur  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Our  state,  '  honours  and  perfections  of  the  rest  that 
therefore,  if  we  be  Christ's  disciples,  is  j  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  is 
one  of  progression  and  advancement.  It  |  the  power  of  God  transforming  us  from 
is  a  gradual  progression  from  the  now,  '•  the  present  fi-'ailty  to  the  future  strength 
when  we  are  frail,  imperfect  and  unable  ;  — ^from  the  perplexities  of  a    state  in 

10  bear  many  things,  to  the  litreafur,    wliich  we  can  only  see  through  a  glass 
when  we  shall  be  perfect,  and  know  even    darkly,  to  the  pririleges  and  gifts  of  a 

11  we  are  known.     What  truth  is  moro  i  city  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun. 
tftqoently  announced  in  Scripture  tlian  !     These    considerations    may  serve    to 


this  ?    The  wise  man  says,  '*  The  path 
of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 


shew  how  aptly  the  Christian  life  is  com- 
pared to  a  journey,  a  pilgrimage,  or  a 


shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  i  race.  The  main  idea  in  these  compari- 
daj."  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  I  sons  is  advancement  and  progression — a 
also  declares,  '^  Brethren,  I  count  not '  leaving  behind  tlic  customs  and  pcculi- 
myself  to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  i  arities  of  one  region,  and  the  reaching 
thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  I  forward  to  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  ;  another.  It  is  a  pilgrimage  from  infirm- 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  ;  ity  to  perfection — from  the  misty  ignor- 
the  mark  tor  the  prixe  of  the  high  calling  |  auce  of  earth  to  the  light  and  knowledge 
of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  might  easily  >  of  heaven.  Here  we  have  no  continuing 
qoote  very  many  passages  to  the  same  ;  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.  And  yet 
purpose.  They  ail  teach  the  doctrine  and  ;  there  is  a  feature  in  the  pilgrimage  to 
uie  &ct  of  progression.  Yet  why  should  |  the  abiding  city  whicii  may  probably 
I  call  it  a  doctrine?  Because  if  it  be  !  have  perplexed  you.  Years  bring  wiili 
Kftllj  believed,  it  will  constrain  you  to  -  them  labour  and  sorrow.  The  bright 
diligence — it  will  lead  you  to  purify  your  !  eye  grows  dim,  and  the  firm  footstep 
hearts — it  will  give  an  element  of  sacred  \  becomes  feeble.  The  energy  of  early  life 
■mbition  and  energy  to  your  religion — it '  dies  away,  and  the  cares  and  exhaustion 
vill  urge  you  to  follow  holiness,  without  |  of  age  take  its  place.  And  is  this  the 
vbieh  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  It  will  ■  progression  of  which  I  spoke  ;  is  this  the 
even  comfort  you  in  your  godly  sorrow  advancement  from  infirmity  to  strength  ? 
for  jonr  unprofitableness,  and  for  all  the  |  Yes,  brethren,  if  you  will  but  regard  it 
hiortrancea  to  your  faith ;  and  while  wisely.  For,  if  the  city  which  hath 
you  to  be  more  watchful,  it  will  foundations  had  been  built  on  earth,  the 
ilw  same  time  disclose  the  blessing  '  pilgrim's  eye  would  have  become  brighter, 
patient  waiting  for  God  never  '  and  his  footstep  bolder  as  the  journey  of 
Irfb  tp  tecnre.  Oh,  believe  me,  the  re-  '  years  brought  him  niglier  the  gate.  Ago 
of  Jetui  is  the  most  practical,  the  ;  would  have  added  vigour  and  given  new 
iMBielj,  the  most  effective  of  all  •  power.  But  as  the  end  of  the  journey  is 
Ton  may  think  that,  in  order  to   in  a  world  unseen,  and  is  reached  first  by 
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the  spirit  alone,  it  is  Decessary  that  the ! 
soul  should  be  loosed  from  its  tabernacle, 
and  that  the  changes  of  years  should 
plant  their  impress  on  that  which  is  to  j 
die.    The  little  which  we  know  of  the| 
spirit  of  our  dearest  companion  on  the 
narrow  road,  is  dependent  on  the  healthy  ' 
condition  of  bodily  organs.    But  though  ! 
these  become  diseased  and  feeble,  and  i 
thus  impede  or  even  obstruct  the  com- 1 
munion  between  his  thoughts  and  ours, ! 
we  are  to  regard  reverently  the  spirit ' 
which  is  being  gradually  loosened  from  ' 
the  body,  and  withdrawn  to  be  with  the  i 
Lord.    The  eye  may  be  dim,  the  form^ 
may  be  wasted  and  feeble,  the  thoughts  ' 
may  seem  to  wander,  but  the  spirit,  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  may  be  renew- 
ing strength,  and,  beyond  our  cognizance, 
may  be  gathering  that  power  which  shall 
enable    it  to  bear  those   many  things 
which  hitherto  could  not  be   revealed 
to  it. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  there 
is  an  idea  which  I  cannot  omit.    Hither- 
to I  have  spoken  of  trials  rather  than  of 
honours;  and  yet  the  honours  in  store 
fur  God's  people  arc  such  as  cannot  now 
be  comprehended.    St.  John  says  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  **  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be.**    Tet  there  is  a  state- 
ment in  Scripture  still  more  remarkable, 
which  actually  represents  the  glories  of ! 
heaven  as  a  weight  such  as  we  cannot  { 
bear  now.    St.    Paul  thus  exhorts  the  j 
Corinthians^  ''Though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day.     For  our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  | 
us  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal  v^eight 
of  glory:*    And  thus  we  learn,  that  the 
very  honours  of  the  world  to  come  are 
included  in  those  many  things  which  the 
disciples  on  earth  would  be  unable  to  | 
bear.    Nor  would  we  forget  the  remark- 
able testimony  of  the  same  apostle,  who 
was  caught  up  into  paradise,  but  whether 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  could  j 
not  tell,  and  heard  "  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 

My  text,  which  intimated  that  many  , 
things  were  mercifully  withheld  by  the  j 
Saviour  from  His  disciples,  was  spoken  j 
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immediately  before  His  last  rafferingv 
and  death.  He  was  comforting  their 
hearts  in  that  day  of  trouble,  and  tender- 
ly preparing  them  for  all  that  they  would 
have  to  endure.  He  was  about  to  return 
to  His  Father,  and  to  leave  the  world. 
Tet  He  did  not  allow  His  disciplea  to 
think  that  His  interest  in  their  welfare, 
or  His  care  over  them,  was  to  cease,, or 
that  His  instructions  to  them  were  at  an 
end  for  ever.  On  the  contrary.  He  told 
them  that  He  had  many  things  yet  to  say, 
although  they  could  not  now  bear  them. 
And  if  not  now,  when  could  these  many- 
things  be  spoken  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, let  us  follow  our  Lord's  subsequent 
history.  The  agony  in  the  garden  is 
over;  the  cross,  with  its  holy  offering, 
has  been  reared  on  Calvary ;  the  darkness 
has  passed  away ;  the  Divine  Bedeemer 
has  said,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  has  bowed 
His  head.  The  tomb  of  the  Saviour  haa 
been  sealed  and  guarded,  but  He  hat 
come  forth,  spoiling  death  of  his  sting, 
and  the  g^rave  of  victory.  Jesus  has  re- 
ceived all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high.  He  has  fulfilled 
His  promise  to  the  disciples:  "If  1  go 
and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  Holy 
men,  in  every  sucueeding  age,  have  gone 
from  this  present  evil  world  to  be  with 
Christ; — does  Scripture  then  unfold,  in 
any  degree,  the  nature  of  this  communion 
between  the  Redeemer  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  ?  Scripture  tella 
us  that  Jesus,  as  our  great  High  Priest, 
has  passed  into  tlie  heavens.  Scripture 
expressly  assures  us  that ''  we  have  such 
an  High  Priest  who  is  set  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,"  (Heb.  viii.  1.)  We  have  thus 
ascertained  that  our  Lord  in  glory  is  not 
only  a  High  Priest,  but  emphatically  "  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary,"  the  steward 
of  its  mysteries,  therevealer  of  its  truths. 
Many  things  there  were  which  the  dis- 
ciples on  earth  were  unable  to  bear, — 
they  have  heard  them,  and  are  able  to 
bear  them  in  heaven.    They  had  onljr 
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known  in  put ;  but  for  them,  that  which 
ii  perfect  is  come.  With  nobler  gifts 
and  higher  powers,  tbej  have  listened  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Minister  in 
tfie  temple  not  made  with  hands ;  they 
have  reached  to  truths  which,  during 
their  pilgrimage  on  earth,  had  been  a 
painful  mystery ;  and  they  have  entered 
on  new  fields  of  contemplation  and  study, 
for  which  their  former  attainments  had 
been  utterly  inadequate.  With  hopes 
glorious  and  high  as  these,  we  may  be 
well  content  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight,  being  sure  that  what  we  know  not 
now  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

In  this  life  we  witness  many  events, 
and  endure  many  ills  which  are  most 
perplexing.  God's  way  is  in  the  dark 
waters,  and  His  dispensations  are  gene- 
rally shrouded  in  mystery.  The  sudden 
drcnmstance  of  an  hour  sometimes 
changes  the  whole  tenor  of  our  history, 
and  leaves  behind  no  solace  or  interpre- 
tation, save  the  last  reflection,  that  it  is 
the  Lord's  doing.  Wonderful  it  is,  that 
this  only  consolation  is  that,  which  we 
itrive  the  most  to  avoid.  In  thoughtless 
nnbelief  we  would  rather  question  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  in  which  we  are 
sfflicted,  than  sit  down  in  silence  and 
humility  before  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord. 
How  little  do  we  think  that  there  is 
kindness  in  the  mystery,  and  tliat  it 
fosters  and  increases  the  faith  by  which 
we  look  on  the  things  not  seen,  and  see 
Him  who  is  invisible!  Without  this 
mystery  we  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
mit our  way  unto  God,  and  cherish  a 
devoBt  confidence  in  His  mercy — we 
should  lose  the  higher  attainments  of 
that  faith  which  overcomes  the  world— 
«e  should  be  deprived  of  many  powerf\il 
ladHonnenta  to  watchfulness  and  fidelity 
now  aid  our  piety.  For  our  very 
as  to  the  future,  when  rightly 
constrains  us  to  trust  our 
only  to  Him  who  seeth  the  end 

the  beginning ;  our  very  ignorance 

us  to  come  to  Him  in  whom  are  all 

of  wisdom  and  knowledge ; 

infirmities  become  helps  to  our 

and  bring  us  to  Christ,  as  little 
■tumbling  and  fearful,  to  the 

luud  of  a  father.    But  the  hour  is 


coming,  when  many  mysteries  which  now 
perplex  us,  and  which  are  necessary  for 
our  present  welfare,  shall  be  revealed  to 
the  people  of  God,  and  when  those  things, 
which  are  now  mercifully  withheld  from 
them,  shall  be  known  and  understood. 
No  new  guide,  no  stranger  to  the  saints, 
shall  disclose  himself  at  the  gate  of  the 
heavenly  temple.  The  same  merciful 
and  compassionate  Saviour,  who  led  them 
through  much  tribulation,  and  comforted 
them  in  sorrow,  shall  still  be  their  guide 
and  companion.  Even  now,  in  the  man- 
sions of  our  Father's  house,  the  Blinister 
of  the  sanctuary  has  unfolded  to  our 
friends  and  kindred  who  died  in  the 
Lord,  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  in 
which  all  the  sorrows  in  their  lot 
were  ordered.  Mothers  have  discovered 
that  they  had  wept  and  mourned  over 
their  dearest  blessings  —  children  have 
seen  that  they  had  been  made  fatherless 
on  earth,  that  they  might  seek  and  find 
a  Father  in  heaven.  The  doubts,  the 
fears,  the  griefs,  the  dark  thoughts  which 
in  this  life  had  vexed  the  hearts  of  God's 
people,  now  assume  an  aspect  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence  when  seen  with  the 
pure  vision  and  the  glorious  light  of  the 
better  country.  The  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  feeds  them,  and  leads  them 
to  living  fountains  of  water,  and  God 
wipes  the  tears  from  every  eye. 

Children  of  sorrow  !  who  now  are  walk- 
ing in  darkness,  and  seeking  the  kingdom 
of  God,  you  shall  yet  look  back  with 
wonder  and  gratitude  on  all  your  path- 
way thither.  You  will  see  the  valley  of 
weeping  which  you  traversed,  and  all  the 
stones  of  stumbling  by  which  you  fell. 
You  will  see  the  spot  where  you  sat  down 
to  mourn  when  some  one  very  dear  to 
you  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  was 
lost  for  ever  on  the  journey.  But  you 
will  look  back  on  your  pilgrimage  illumi- 
nated by  divine  light,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover meanings  and  designs  of  love  in 
every  sorrow.  The  night  and  silence 
which  now  surround  you  shall  then  give 
place  to  the  brightness  and  joy  of  the 
day  ;  and,  amid  the  light  and  intelligence 
of  heaven,  you  will  perceive  the  mercy 
of  the  divine  silence  as  well  as  of  the 
divine  revelation  —  the  benevolence  of 
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t  •*  V.  7  »'/^7  *.«  »  *;:  m  of  dirine  know-  ■  of  God's  fflory,  the  express  image  of  God's 
s'r./--  «.'. :  y,4  ■.*.  .-.4r'i  from  those  lifH  '.  iMsrson,  the  upholder  of  all  things  by  the 
IP-  /.-.  •;/«x<:  »  .'.<:7.:r  r/i4n  spake,  tlmt  I  word  of  His  power,  who  by  himself  has 
>•/  '...-if-:'.  W,rl  v.:hr<'#I  !■  from  us  many  |  pur^ul  our  sh»,  and  has  sat  down  on  the 
t'.-  '.y«  f^A  i¥:  lU:  h^s  compassion  on  >  ri|*ht  liand  of  tlie  Majesty  on  high,  the 
v.r  t:.*lrfui%y,  'At  A  knows  well  that  now  |  minister  of  Che  sanctuary  and  of  the  true 
^>':»'i.'\  riot  tM:«r  th<;m.  I  taU'niacIc.  l>o  all  glory  and  honour  fur 

*«ow  xiuVt  Jbmn  Christ,  tlic  brightness  '  cror.     Amen. 


ON  THE  INTELLIGENT  ST^DY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


Si:rii  in  thu  title  of  a  short  but  most  edi- 
fjring  looture  to  the  Youn^;  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, gUen  in  ExetiT  Hall  *  bv  Mr. 
Alford,  the  well-known  and  learned  edi- 
lor  of  an  edition  of  the  iJrerk  Xcw 
Testament.  It  is,  like  all  we  have  rtad 
of  Mr.  Alford*s  other  writings,  clt^ar. 
judicious,  earnest,  and  pro>euiini;  ibe 
n>Hnlts  of  matured  learnin}?  and  proiVur.d 
study  to  the  ordinary  mind,  in  their  m»>i-: 
simple  and  practical  f«<r:n. 

The  lecturer  begin*  by  expre**:rg 
wonder  and  sorrow  at  iho  gcnfrai  igcr- 
ance  of  the  BiMo  which  e\»>:*^  *r.^. 
especially  at  the  few  wr.o  def »:e  tr#^s:- 
selves  to  an  i«/<.'.Viis;  *:u3y  ».'  ::*  s*r- 
▼ellous  pa<e«.  so  thai  :be  K-.t-*  :*  *: 
once  the  giory  ai.i  it*  >i;ASic'  %•:  ^-.;- 
land. 

"  Hun.?rt-3s.  .-:  :>.-usari*.'"  ^f  ss^^ 
"of  i;r.«»:>up  Cr.r:>.-A.-.  SiZ.  *c  :  .C  -^ 
mould  te  a.-r.a£r.c.:  :*  :•*  w  i;-:*-:"  «* 
the  c.^rttr:*  ."  tr.eia.  •  ;  ^rr.»..r  fc^  :?«: » 
are  of  ;r.f.r  :  .":'.«^      J:r.^.;*.r  •v.rnr. 

tbl    i'A-j.:sr<*  •-   :=.'^-"    V !--..:•*     «•:- 
a.v,-a:--:<-i '«::i  :i<"   -I'ra.--^.  >«»i . 
inc  txz   Ut.T  r  =  #   .:    '>*  :u:^.>    •■ 
ir.:^.  frft  kzi   :a>:f.   r^-f  «*•:   .v^  .  • '». 
;:::>  cr  r:   !*-:.>   .'^  '••'•"  -•  ^"^    •"*  • 

"iiAn-iTC    "J'*   *a:^nar<    -:    "■  jj    '^  ■' 
>'cw  7*sU.af::  wx?  ^  ••«.«.      *'  *  '^' 
l:i  Ti^tz  i:   Ni-n:--!:"^  ml  y    '  ^     -" 

lAiik  V:t.;x«*  tH-"X    «*<*    ••*     ^' 
of  t  Alt  ^ra-r^'-*^    •t.  .'?    :.-x  »r-* 
fsTf.T  -.Ltf  w*  fcrf  ."fiunr  r-  .n   »  ^■   • 
ml— •»!•  "Li-zri,      •*  <  *"*:    :.^'.""  •'■ 


Mid  WC. 


>.  It 


U.S 


I 


for  the  ^iay  reai.  wi:boct  beings  griered 
by  the  ab«tr.ce  of  inraning  ia  the  tone 
and  feelini;  cf  the  rt^aier,  the  bhinden 
in  empha^-s  ar.d  i=  coniiexion,  and  with- 
out a  SAiie-rirc  ib.^scbt  in  oar  minds. 
— •  Whi:  a:-*;  ^e  the  leark'.ne.  where 
such  :*  rtf  :4:r.*-ar..>^  of  Scriptvre!' 
And,  a=.*rc  :-,->*  "c-t  csalified  bv  edn-^. 
CAtK-r.  :,?  rtii  :r.t  y*w  fefsaseni  in  il 
or:j::4"  '.gzz'^LZi.  *tTT  f*w  indeed  ei 
cATt  :o  i.^  »:  .  :u  a:  :i>e  end  of  tbrii 
rr.:i€r*:y  £*r«-r.  .z.  wt.:c-h  ibey  w< 
or/^ti;»<  ::  :■.  s«f  i.r  :.-  •.b«  tt-ry: 
a=r.-;ir:  .::  *tTr»  s  .iir*  .:*  'bf  Greek  ti 
r«  ■.-  L-  •  t*i  :  .".r  t:  *  i.ui»:x.ft: .  ol,  i  l>«y 
r^jk  .r:.'  '.tt  TLiLi  lijCLiL  arid  a?e 

S.;  f -»  a*  :"*2»»r  n'sr  i.:i:>L.i  il 


••» 


\  - 


.:  «     fex:  f»-ii:>'*xiis  ic  i^  Bihifv 
A:-.~i  ss^sk  a-^  :ni^4  -'wbessady 
:.    ftrr>c :.:''(    a:     itr>rx;an.:mrire    wixk  iks 
.vi:  i :  >  .■••   ■":*  •LTw^c*  ^.'«{lK&.  t*  feecsat 
'ija.   ^'  V  :i  IS*:  »r^  tf  anc  dianettfif 
£»  v"  :"v    /  L?trr<M>ia,:t  i;*  iicaBBB,ie 
->*f  •■  i.:x   >^:.:    v  n*  diftmhss^  w' 

v.-  •«:«.'!  s.  ;>•  *.    !tt  s^evs.  srsHsirsBAt 
:i.«.i    «  r  v :        •%    r^b.    il   His  wviMii 
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far   higher  degree,  with   the  inspired 
writers  of  God  s  Word.     Their  mental 
character,  boand  up,  as  it  always  is, 
with  pbrsical  temperament  and  the  inoi- 
dentt  of  life,  appears  as  olearly  in  their 
writiDj^  ae  does  that  of  ordinary  writers 
in  theirs.   The  style  and  habit  of  thought 
of  St.  Paul  differ  as  entirely  from  those 
of  Peter, — and  those  of  St.  James  from 
both, — and  those  of  St.  John  aj^ain  from 
ail, — as  the  style  and  habit  of  any  mere 
human  author  from  those  of  another. 
And  thus  it  is,  amoni^^  other  gracious 
purposes  in  this  Tariety,  that  God's  Word 
is  able  to  lay  hold  of  so  many  diiFerint; 
sympathies,  and  to  strike  its  roots  axnou^ 
las  iufinitely  Tarioud  mental  characters 
of  men.    And  nut  only  so,  but  thus  also 
li  the  individual  Chriiitian  able,  by  study- 
fag  his  Bible,  to  see  divine  truth,  not 
through  one  medium  only,  but  through 
Bioy ;  to  appreciate  it  on  all  its  Hides, 
■ad  become  well-furnished  unto  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;   prepared  for  all  the 
tiiab  bj  which  the  different  parts  of  his 
Own  hemg  must  be  tried  in  the  course  of 
pOTfeeting  his  faith." 

Bit  while  this  is  the  case,  how  common 
is  a  mere  iadiBcriminate  use  of  Scrip- 
tore?    How  few  know  any  distinction, 
for  faistance,  between  the  narratives  of 
tht  four  Evangelists?    As  an  illustra- 
tioD  of  this  distinction,  we  give  the  fol- 
Wing  long  but  very  interesting  extract 
6oa  the  lecture  on 

TR  GBABACTBRISTICS  OV  THE  FOUB 
OOBPEL8. 

"Take  the  goapel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Tke  peculiar  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

ttii  ipoitle  was  the  recording,  in  all  the 

fchiss  of  their  majesty,  of  our  Saviour's 

hagsr  and  more  solemn  discourses.    In 

tts  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters, 

*ihave  the  sermon  on  the  mount;  in 

Iks  tenth,  the  missionary  discourse  to 

;.|b  twelve^  sent  forth  to  teach  and  to 

■M,  naehing  onward  in  its  prophetic 

-hiport  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  Christian 

;?.Ohfatry;  in  the  eleventh,  that  wonder- 

Al  dbtunrae  concerning  John,  where, 

^  nriog  the  question,  'Art  thou  He 

ahoald  come,  or  do  we  look  for  an- 

! '  our  Lord,  having  described  the 

af  the  law  and  prophets  and  the 

I,  cried,  saying,  '  Come  unto  me, 

that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 

I  will  give  you  rest.'    '  I  am  He 

ifcoold  eome,  and  ye  need  not  look  ! 

■other/    Then  in  the  twelfth  chap-  ! 

wo  hava  His  reply  to  the  blasphemy  ! 

Jb$  Pharisees  against  Him ;  in  the  i 


thirteenth,  the  wonderful  series  of  noble 
parables,  the  commencement  of  His 
adoption  of  that  method  of  teaching, 
opening  with  the  sower  sowing  his  seed, 
carrying  onward  the  similitudes  through 
each  successive  age  of  Christendom,  and 
concluding  with  that  last  sitting  down 
on  the  shore  of  time,  and  empty  mg  the 
net  of  the  Church.  In  the  sixteenth, 
again,  we  have  the  answer  to  Peter's 
confession  expanded  at  length ;  in  the 
eighteenth,  the  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  child-like  spirit,  ending  with  the 
parablerespecting  the  necessity  of  Christ- 
ian forgiveness.  And  so  we  might  pro« 
ceed,  with  a  great  discourse  at  every 
turn,  till  we  come  to  the  grand  climax  of 
all,  His  denunciation  of  the  false  formal- 
ists of  Israel  in  chapter  xxiii.,  ending 
wit  h  His  final  departure  from  that  temple, 
which  was  no  longer  His  but  theirs,  left 
now  unto  them  desolate ; — and  followed 
by  the  solemn  prophecy  of  chapter  xxiv., 
the  two  prophetic  parables  of  chapter 
XXV.,  and  its  sublime  close,  where  only 
Jesus  reveals  himself  as  the  King  on  the 
throne  of  His  kingdom,  and  proclaims  the 
final  doom  of  all  nations  gathered  before 
Him.  The  characteristic  of  St.  Matt  hew's 
gospel  is  majettif,  and  that  principally 
manifested  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 
His  depictions  of  incidents,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Sl  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  are 
generally  but  scanty:  in  some  cases,  if 
we  had  not  the  other  Evangelists  to  fill 
them  out,  we  should  hardly  gather  tlie 
peculiar  instruction,  which  from  them  we 
learn  the  history  was  meant  to  convey. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  most  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  matters  which  occurred  previously  to 
his  own  call  as  an  apostle,  and  which  we 
may  well  believe  that  he  related  more 
generally  and  sunmiarily  tlian  those  which 
be  himself  witnessed ;  but  the  same  char- 
acter, that  of  less  grasping  minute  de- 
tails, and  giving  more  the  general  view 
of  incidents,  prevails  throughout.  In  one 
remarkable  instance,  and  in  some  minor 
ones,  the  chronological  order  of  events 
Is  inverted  by  him.  The  one  great  in- 
stance is,  in  his  relating  our  Lord's  visit 
to  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes,  and  the 
casting  out  of  devils  there,  in  chapter 
vii.,  whereas  we  know,  from  St.  Mark, 
that  it  happened  on  the  evening  uf  the 
day  when  all  those  parables  related  in 
chapter  xiii.  were  spoken. 

**if  we  now  proceed  to  the  gospel  of 
St.  Mark,  we  shall  find  almost  every 
characteristic  varied. 

'<  St  Mark's  gospel  is  not  an  abridg- 
ment of  St.  Matthew's ;  but  it  is  a  won- 
derful, independent  record  of  distinct 
character  and  spirit. 

**  its  charat-ter  is  distinct :  for,  whereas 
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the 
as 

general 

and  particular.    Eyervthing,  even  mclud-  ,^     «.    ,        ,  «.         « 

in?  those  matters  which  are  lightly  ^  **  f}--  ^">^  relates  Tery  few  of  our 
passed  over,  is  given  with  the  graphic  ^^^^^  discourses;  but  those  few  ara 
touches  which  betoken  an  eye-witness,  of  gj/e"  ?'»th  wonderful  solemnity,  and  with 
fervent  spirit,  and  deeply  impressed  with  *1!  their  impressive  repetitions,  the  sound 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  Almost  all  the  i  oj  "^^^^^  evidently  still  haunted  the  ear 
debcriptions  how  our  Lord  looked,  what    °',,  ®  writer.  ,  .     .. 

gestures  He  used,  what  exact  words  He  ^  "  I^^"f  e^«T  *>pj>«;^e^  >«*  }'^^  ^n*'^®'*^^ 
spoke  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Pales-  Church,  that  Jjt.  Mark  was  the  compan- 
line,  are  derived  from  St.  Mark'o  gos-  \j°»  ^n?  secretary  or  interpreter,  of  St. 
pel.  If  you  follow  out  this  clue  for  Peter,  in  his  ministry ;  andT certainly  the 
Yourselves,  you  will  find  a  mine  of  in- '  internal  character  of  his  gospel  may  well 
terest,  in  which  much  treasure  wiU  re- 1 ««'««  ^^^^  ^^^  i^e*  ^^^.^^  constitutet 
ward  your  search  ^^®  substance  of  the  testimony  of  that 

"  The  sjnril,  also,  of  St.  Mark's  gospel '  fPo^tle.  Warm-hearted  u  we  believe 
must  be  noticed.  St.  Matthew's  was  the  ,  ^J9.  «<>  ,^*^e  been,  full  of  love  to  his 
Gospel  of  our  Father's  kingdom;  St. ,  ^i^*".®  ^^^'J?"'*  <^1?'«  ^<>  ^J" «^  *>>•  ^^^ 
Mark's  is,  as  iu  first  verse  declares,  •  the  '  occasions  which  this  Gospel  depicts  so  mi- 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ' .  n"t«>y»  ^«  "*y  T^S^^^  ""^h  of  it,  at  all 

Before,  it  was  Jesus  the  Fulfiller;  but '  \^^°^»»  "  ^^^J*'''^^! ''^  him  who  was 

the  most  valuable,  as  he  would  be  one  of 

the  most  impressible  of  eye-witnesses. 

*'  The  record  of  St.  Luke  consists  of 


here  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  no  back 
ward  look  on  type  and  prophecy;  the 
Son  of  God  stands  personally  and  idone, 
as  the  central  figure,  busied  in  Ilis  work 


two  parts :  the  former  treatise  and  the 


as  the  Redeemer.    Let  me  give  you  just :  jf.^^i;  ^""^f  ^^  5  ^*»«  one  known  to  us  as 


two  characteristic  points  of  comparison. 
First,  as  to  fulness  and  character  of  nar- 
rative : — 

Mattobw  ix.  I. 


his  Gospel,  the  other  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    And  these  two,  by  one  who 
would  drink  second  draughts  of  Scrip- 
ture, should  be  treated  together. 
**  In  narrative,  St.   Luke  is    exactly 


•Ana  He  entered  Into  a  .bip.  Ml.!  pwsed  over,  what  we  might  have  expected  from  his 
ana  CMue  into  Hu  own  city.  And  heboid  they  ,  _  j  i«  T:  :  u:  .  Jlr.^«  u  ^  u^ 
broupht  to  Him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Iving  on  .  o^n  declaration  in  his  preface,  where  he 
a  bed.  And  Je^us.  seeiii^^  their  faitti.  tiald  unto  describes  himself  as  having  accurately 
tho.ickofthepalay.8oD.be  of  good  cheer,  thy  traced  down  all  things  from  the  first, 
ams  are  furciven  thee.'  „•  ^'  j*      i     •   j     •      j* 

"  H  IS  narrati  ve,accordingly,  is  derived  from 

Mask  it.  I.  various  sources,  to  which  he  was  led  by 

•  And  afrain  He  entered  into  Capernnnm  after  |  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  The  large 
some  dayfl  :  and  it  was  noised  tliat  He  was  in  the  ,  and  important  opening  portion,  BO  dis« 
hotwe.  An<l  straiffhtway  many  were  K»thered  ^jn^,^  -.J^  .1  _  j  character  aeema  to 
t»t:ether,  innorauch  tliat  there  was  no  room  to  ""^^^  I"  *v*«*  *"."  cnaracier,  seems  lO 
receive  them,  no,  not  tto  niueh  as  abuut  the '  have   been  a  written  record,   perhaps* 

do.)r :  and  He  proached  the  Word  unto  them  from  some  internal  tokens,  drawD  op 
And  they  coiue  unto  Him  hrin;;inf(  one  mck  of  u„  .l_  ^«»u«_  ^r  ^.,_  t  .  _,i  u*,-«ir  «^5 
the  palsy  which  was  borne  of  f»ur.  And  wh.n  ^^  *^«  mother  of  our  Lord  herself,  and 
they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  Him  for  the  preserved  in  the  holy  family.  The  rest 
preM,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  He  was ;    ig  ©f  ^  mixed  character— sometimes  WOD- 

and  when  they  had  broken  It  up,  they  let  dnwn     1     i>  n         ...  j  •  ^ _*. 

the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palbyiny.  When  dertully  minute  aud  precise,  sometimea 
Jesu«  saw  their  faith.  He  said  untu  the  sick  of '  bUmmary  and  general,  but  all  put  tO« 
the  palay.  Bon,  thy  aius  be  forgiven  thee.'  ,  ^,^^^6,  ^ith  the  most  patient  care  and 

"Next,  as  to  both  character  of  narrative,  **^^"''*^«  attention,  with  pre^se  dates 
and  spirit-St.  Matthew  dwelling  on  the  *"?  '»?^««  «/,  ^^^^^»  '^*>«"  "^^^  ^^l^  "- 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  St.  Mark  adduc-  quired ;  and  less  certain  sentences  of  con- 
ing the  spiritual  power  of  the  divine  Son  "**»<>"»  where  the  events  do  not  follow 
of  God:--  t  ^^^  another,  but  merely  relate  to  the 

. .  ;  ^me  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry. 

Matthew  vili.  1«.  1      „  yf^  ^^^^  g^  j^uke  to  have  been  the 

niT.*;?  **!?  7*" '^^  *'"™*'*  V'*"*";?'!'"*!?*  ""^'J '  constant  companion  of   St.  Paul     St. 

Him  many  that  were  piiBseMied  with  devils :  .ind     ,«      •  •    "^  *i     .1  ./      /• 

He  caat  out  the  spirits  with  His  word,  and  healfd  »  »">  ^»8  eminently  tfu  apostle  ofpromu. 
the  sick  That  it  ini»^ht  be  fulfilled  which  wa«  We  ever  find  him  in  advance  of  the 
apuken  by  Kmiaa  the  prophet,  sayinif.  Hinweif ,  Church,  and,  in  his  own  Striking  words. 
took  our  inbrnutiea,  aud  bare  our  »ickueMes.*     1  X       ^'U,  »uu,  lu  ««  wwu  au  ib.iu|{ .    y."? 

■  *  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind, 
Mark  i.  32.  I  n,jj  reaching  forth  to  the  things  which 

*  And  at  even,  when  tlie  sun  did  aet,  they  '  ..o  hofnra  *  XnA  hAfk  in  hi«  (rmtnAl  aimI 
brought  unto  Him  all  that  were  diseased,  aiii  |  f'^®!*"?'^'  „.  t  u  »  "*""  K^P^'  •"<* 
them  that  were  poBscsi«d  with  devils:  and  all '  Ul  tHe  JlCt8|  ot.  Lake  IS  01  the  same  OH" 
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wird  spirit.  His  is  the  f^ospel  of  the 
new  dispensation.  The  joyous  hymns 
which  nsfaered  it  in;  the  simple  shep- 
herds who  heard  them ;  the  prophecy  of 
Him  who  was  to  be  <  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people 


[1855 

record  which  may  set  forth  Him  who 
was  in  the  beginning,  whose  glory  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  by  His  conHict 
with  unbelief,  whose  love,  eternal  as  Ills 
power,  persisted  through  all  the  weak- 
nesses and  all  the  treacheries  of  His  own 


Israel,' — these  all  belong  to  the  charac- 1  disciples,  triumphing  erloriously  in  this, 
ter  and  the  subjects  of  the  coming  age,  i  that   He  laid  down   His   life    for    His 
not  to  the  fulfilment  merely  of  that  which  ;  friends, — sealing  that  triumph   by   the 
wa:i  gone  by.    He  grasps  all  humanity  in  '  satisfaction  of  the  doubting  apostle,  by 
Christ,  and  brings  all  humanity  to  Christ. ;  the  triple  restoration  of  the  triple  denier 
She  who  loved  much  and  was  forgiven  |  — carrying  it  onward  to  all  future  dis- 
much,  is  only  found  here.     The  whole  of  ;  oiples  and  all  future  time,  by   His  last 
the  chapters  describing  that  last  great ;  recorded  admonition,  *  Follow  thou  me  ?* 
progresis  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Lord  '  Do  we  want  a  gospel  which  shall  be,  at 
appears  eminently  as  the  friend  of  publi-  \  the  same  time,  the  gospel  of  the  Past — 
cans  and  sinners,  are  only  here.    The  <  beginning  before  the  world — of  the  Pre- 
world-wide  parables  of  divine  love,  the  |  sent,  giving  us  our  Lord  in  all  His  per- 
lost  sheep  (in  its  fuller  form),  the  lost ,  sonal  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,   tno 
piece  of  money,  the  lost  son,  are  only  '  Bread  of  Life,  the  Water  of  Life,  the 
here.     The  parable  of  the  Pounds,  to  |  Light  of   the   World,— of  the    Future, 
6hew  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  >  telling  us  of  our  ascended  Saviour  abid- 
immediately  to  appear,  is  only  in  this  ;  \ug  with  us  by  His  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
^pel.     The  Ascension,  in  all  its  de-  ;  speaking  of  Him  in  whom  whoso  believ- 
tails,  and  with  all  its  consequences  for    eth  shall  live  though   he  die,  and  an- 
the  future,  is  only  here.    It  i&  the  Gospel  j  nouncing  the  hour  when  all  that  are  in 
of  ^  the  SaTiour>  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ;'  ,  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
the  Gospel  of  the  tdtuhe— of  the  man  ;  Son  of  Gud  and  come  forth;  a  gospel 
wlio  went  down  to  his  house  justified,  '  which  shall  proclaim  to  us  Jesus  as  the 
because  he  cast  himself  as  a  sinner  before  !  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  man,  the  Saviour 
the  merciful  God:  the  gospel  which  leads  •  of  sinners;  ago^tpel  of  wisdom,  of  power, 
on  to  St.  Panl,with  all  his  glorious  testi-    and  of  love,  which  shall  twine  together 
mony  of  free  grace,  and  pardoning  love,  i  Iq  one  threefold  cord  all  that  has  gone 
and  the    sanctifying   Spirit.      And   St. '  before,  and  bind  it  indissolubly  on  our 
Luke's  second  treatise  carries  on  the '  hearts  ?     Behold  it  in  the  gospel  of  St. 
same  spirit  and  character.   Its  argument  \  John — that   divinest  utterance    of   the 
is  fonnd  in  our  Lord's  words  in  chap,  i.,  |  voice   divine — that   subliinest,   and    yet 
*Ve  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  ;  simplest  portion  of  God's  sacrtd  Word! 


Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye 
ihall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jeru- 
nlem  and  in  Judea  and  in  Samaria,  and 
to  the  nttermost  parts  of  earth.'    This 


PEACE  AND  WAR, 


of  the  Cborcb  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the    This  broad-brimm'd  hawkir  of  holy  tliinj,^. 

Saaaritanfl,    then    to   Gentiles.     Next,  '  <^-i,„g^(.^f  igg^uft^mi  his  eotton,  and  rini; 
the  greater  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  |  £ven  in  dreams  tu  Uto  chink  uf  hit»  pence. 
Us    wonderful    conversion,    his    course  j  Tliis  huckster  put  down  war  !  can  ho  tell 
thnmgh  perils  innumerable,  from  Jem-  |  Whether  war  boa  cause  or  a  consequence  ? 
round  about  unto  Illyricum,  until  ,  Put  down  the  paaaiona  that  make  earth  hell! 


S  tUnga  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  !  D«^°  '«"•  ^.7°  at  your  own  nresido 
^  T^^tb  all  confidence,  no  man  for-  l  ^^^h  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evd  ear. 
Ji  Um.'     ThSs  in  oui  three  narra-  \  ^^  '^^^^  '^  -'  ^^  ^^"^  °^'^^"^- 

Mtpelo,  we  have  St.  Matthew  the 

Jbwif  •lilt  of  the  fulfilled  kingdom  ;  St. 
'"   '  th«  Evangelist  of  the  ever-abiding 
Son  of   God;   Su  Luke   the 

of  the  New  Covenant:  we 

,1^0  Gospel  in  its  past,  in  its  present, 
la  ita  ratore.     Is   somethmg  yet 
to  combine  all  these  ?    Some  | 


Ah  1  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by. 
One  still  stn^ng  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him.  what  care  1, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat— one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie. 

Tli».'«V8CN.— (.VuMd  ) 
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SACRED  POETS. 
I. — Gkoroe  Hkrdrrt. 

(Coutinutd  from  jtoffe  136L) 


Like  rII  whose  orthodoxy  is  borroweJ 
Arom  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Herbert  has 
a  due  amount  of  moral  as  well  as  doc- 
trinal teachiug  in  his  works.  We  shall 
now  quote  seyeral  pa^M^es  of  strong 
practical  bearing  fhim  his  "  Church 
Porch."  And  in  dainp  so,  we  may  re- 
mark that  there  have  het^n  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Chritftian  Church,  when 
the  moral  has  been  generally  neglected 
fbr  the  dogmatically  dcictrinal — while 
individuals  arc  often  found  with  mere 
theoretical  tendencies,  who  either  cannot 
teach,  or  are  not  willing  to  teach  morality 
as  it  is  inculcated  iti  the  gospels  and 
epistles.  But  there  have  been  times  too 
when  morality  has  been  taught,  or  rather 
attempted  to  be  taught,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  holy  truths  on  which  it  is 
founded.  And  nothing  can  he  more  un- 
saccessfhl.  It  is  like  teaching  one  to 
read  who  has  not  been  taught  tlie  alpha- 
bet. Attempts  to  divorce  the  moral 
from  the  spiritual,  are  unhallowed.  The 
two  are  inseparable.  Men  may  dispute 
as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  the  one  or 
tlte  other;  but  until  they  know  how  to 
combine  them,  and  to  see  their  intimate 
relation,  everywhere,  and  always,  and  in 
all  circumstances,  their  argumentation 
on  the  subject  is  of  little  value. 

THE  CHURCH.PORCH. 

"  Thon,  whose  sweet  youth  and  earlj  hopes 

enhance 
Thy  rate  and  price,  and  mark  thee  fnr  atrea«are. 
Hearken  unto  a  Vereer,  who  may  chance 
Hhyme  thee  to  good,  and  make  a  bait  of  pleasure : 

A  Terae  may  And  him  who  a  Heriuon  fliet. 

And  turn  delight  into  a  Sacrifice. 

Beware  of  Inst ;  it  doth  pollute  and  foul 
Whom  Ood  in  bapUam  wa^ih'd  with  his  own 

blood: 
It  blots  the  leinon  written  in  thy  nonl ; 
The  holy  line*  cannot  he  nndcr^tiMNl 
How  dare  those  «>yes  upon  a  Bible  look. 
Much  less  towards  God,  whose  lust  is  aU  their 
book! 

•  a  .  •  a 

Prink  not  the  third  glass,  which  thou  canst  not 

tame, 
When  onoe  it  is  within  thee ;  but  before 

17S 


MayVt  rule  it,  as  thou  list :  and  pour  the  sbamt. 

Which  it  would  pour  on  thee,  upon  the  floor ; 
It  i»  most  Just  to  throw  that  on  the  ground. 
Which  would  throw  me  there,  if  i  keep  the 
round. 

»  *  9  »  * 

8ha11 1  to  please  another's  wine>spmnfc  mind,  * 
Lose  all  mine  own  ?  <«(>d  hath  iriven  me  a  measure 
Short  of  his  can,  andbod>  ;  must  1  And 
A  pain  in  that,  wherehi  lie  finds  a  pleasure  ? 
Stay  at  the  third  fclara :  if  thou  lose  thy  bold. 
Then  thou  art  modest,  and  the  wine  grows  bold. 

If  reuon  more  not  Gnllanta,  quit  the  room ; 

( All  in  a  Rhipwreok  fthift  their  seT«ral  way ;) 

Let  not  a  common  ruin  thee  entomb : 

De  not  a  beast  in  courtesy,  but  stay. 
Stay  at  the  third  rup,  or  forego  the  place. 
Wine  above  all  things  doth  Ood*s  stamp  deftce. 

Yot,  if  thou  sin  in  wine  or  wantonneas. 

Boast  not  thereof;  nor  make  thy  shams  thy 
Rlory, 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiTeness ; 

But  he  that  boasts,  shuts  that  out  of  his  atory : 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy. 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth  the  spadoos  skj. 

Take  not  His  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in  vslB; 
It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse. 
Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  gain  : 
But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  o)>en  sluice   ' 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  nought,  as  little  fsaring  ; 

Were  1  an  Epicure^  I  could  iMUe  swearing. 

When  thou  dost  tell  another *b  Jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need : 
Pick  out  ot  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 
He  pares  his  apple  thut  will  cleanly  feed. 
Play  not  away  the  virtue  of  that  name. 
Which  is  thy  best  stake,  when  griefa  make  tbta 
tame. 

The  cheapest  sins  most  dearly  puni«h*d  are ; 

Because  to  sliun  them  also  is  so  clieap  : 

For  we  have  wit  to  murk  thifm.  and  to  spare. 

O  crumble  not  away  thy  soni's  fair  heap. 
If  thou  wilt  die.  the  gates  of  hell  are  liroad  : 
Pride  and  fall  sins  have  made  the  way  a  road. 

Lie  not ;  but  let  thy  heart  he  true  to  Ood, 
Thy  nioutli  to  it,  thv  actions  to  themlioth: 
Cowards  tell  lies,  and  those  that  fear  the  rod; 
The  stormv  working  soul  spits  lies  and  froth. 
Dare  to  be  true.    Nothing  can  need  a  lit* : 
A  fiiult,  wiiich  needs  it   most,   grows   two 
thereby. 

Fly  idleness,  which  ypt  thou  canst  not  fly 
By  dresHinHT,  mistr«ssing,(infl  compliment. 
If  those  take  u    thy  day.  the  Sun  will  cry 
Against  thee  ;  fur  his  liirbt  was  only  lent. 

God  gave  thy  soul  brave  nings ;  put  not 
feathers 

Into  a  bed,  to  sleep  out  sU  in  weathtrs. 
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ArttfaoaaMaffiitrate?  thenboMTnrti 
If  ttndioua ;  eiipj  f«ir  what  time  hath  biarr'd ; 
BadMiu  trnth  from  bit  JawB ;  if  Soldier, 
ChftM  bniTe  emplojnient«  with  a  naked  Btrord 

Thritaghout  tb«  world.  Fool  not ;  fur  all  niaj 
hare, 

If  th«j  Oara  try,  aglorioui  life,  or  grare. 

O  Engiaod  I  full  of  lin,  hut  nuMrt  of  sloth  ; 

Spit  out  tbj  phlegm,  and  fill  thy  breast  with 
Sl«»ry, 

Thy  Gentrr  bleats,  aa  If  thy  natire  doth 

TrantAuM  a  aheepif hness  into  tlij  story : 
Kot  that  they  all  are  «o ;  but  that  the  most 
Are  gone  to  grass,  and  in  the  pasture  lust. 

This  loss  sprhigs  chiefly  from  our  education, 
lane  till  their  ground,  but  let  weeds  cliuke 

their  son : 
loaie  mark  a  partridge,  never  their  chikl^s 

fiuihion: 
Inae  ship  tliem  orer.  and  the  thing  is  done, 
ttudy  thia  art,  make  it  thy  great  design: 
And  if  God*s  image  more  thee  not,  let  thhie. 

Some  great  estates  provide,  but  do  not  breed 
A  BUMrring  mind ;  so  both  are  If»st  therebyi 
Ore  lie  tfaey  breed  them  tender,  make  them  need 
An  that  they  leave  :  this  is  flat  poverty. 
For  ha  that  needs  five  thousand  pound  to  live, 
Is  ftill  as  poor  as  he  that  needs  but  five. 

Ths  way  to  make  thy  sonirich,  is  to  fill 
BisniBd  with  rest.  Ufore  his  trunk  with  riches : 
ftr  wealth  without  contentment,  climbs  a  hill, 
To  fiMl  tbnse  tempests,  which  fly  over  ditches. 
But  if  thy  Si  m  can  make  ten  ponnd  his  measure, 
Thni  aU  thou  addcst  may  be  caU*d  hU  treasure. 


thna  dost  purpose  ought,  (within  thy 
|x»wrr.) 
Be  sore  to  do  It,  though  it  be  but  small : 
•  •  ■  •  • 

Do  an  things  like  a  man,  not  suealdngly : 
TUBk  the  king  sees  thea  still;  for  his  King  does. 

Who  fears  to  do  ill,  sets  himself  to  task : 
▼hpftars  to  do  well,  sure  should  wear  a  mask. 

Look  to  thy  mouth :  diseases  enter  there, 
bast  two  scotioes,  if  thy  stomach  call ; 


Iboaa  who  say  amidst  their  sickly  healths, 
ttvV  by  rule.    What  doth  not  so  but  man  ? 
are  built  by  rule,  and  commonwealths. 
the  tmsty  sun.  if  that  you  can, 
I  his  XeHptic  line ;  beckon  the  sky. 
VboliTes  by  rule,  then,  keeps  good  company. 


hupa  BO  guard  upon  himself  is  slack, 
mlB  to  nothing  at  the  next  great  thaw, 
Mb  a  shop  of  ndes,  a  weU<4niss'd  pack, 
t?«ry  parcel  underwrites  a  law. 
■ot  thyselC  nor  give  thy  humours  way : 
pKn  them  to  thee  under  lock  and  key. 

nta  sometimes  to  be  alone. 

M9  what  thy  soul  doth  wear. 
!■  thy  ehest ;  for  *tis  thine  own  : 
wp  aod  down  what  thou  iind'st  there. 


Who  cannot  rest  tiD  he  good  fellows  find, 
Ue  bre.ilcs  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors  hit 
mind. 

Be;thrifty,  but  not  covetous :  therefore  give 

Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  Ids  due. 

Never  was  scrai»er  brave  man.    Get  to  live ; 

Then  live,  and  use  it :  elue,  it  is  not  true 
Tlmt  thou  bast  gotten.    Surely  use  alone 
Blakes  uiouej  not  a  contemptible  stone.| 

Never  exceed  thy  income.    Youth  may  make  ; 
Even  with  the  year :  but  age,  if  it  will  hit. 
Shoots  a  bow  8liurt,  and  lesxens  still  his  stake, 
As  the  day  lesnens.  and  bis  life  with  it. 
Thy  children,  kindred,  friends  upon  thee  call 
Before  thy  journey  iairly  part  with  aU. 

Tet  in  thy  thriving  still  misdoubt  some  evil ; 

Lest  gaining  gain  on  thee,  and  make  thee  dim' 

To  all  things  else.  Wealth  i»  the  conjurer's  devil; 

Whom  when  he  thinks  he  hath,  the  devil  hath 
him. 
Gold  thou  niay*st  safely  touch ;  but  if  it  stick 
Unto  thy  hands,  it  woundeth  to  the  quick. 

What  sldllii  it,  if  a  liag  of  stones  or  gold 
Aliout  tliy  neck  do  drown  thee  ?  raise  thy  head  ; 
Take  stars  for  money ;  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased. 

None  i«(  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame  ; 

She  lo»eth  three  for  one  ;  her  soul,  rest,  fimie. 

By  no  means  run  in  debt:  take  thine  own 

measure. 
Who  cannot  live  on  twenty  pound  a  year. 
Cannot  on  forty  :  he's  a  *^hM  of  pleasure, 
A  kind  of  thing  that's  for  itself  too  dear. 
The  curious  unthrift  makes  bin  cloth  too  wide 
And  spores  hiin»elf,  but  would  his  tailor  chide. 

Spend  not  on  hopes.    They  that  by  pleading 

clothes 
Do  fortunes  seek,  when  worth  and  service  fail. 
Would  lutve  their  tale  believed  for  their.oatbs. 
And  are  like  empty  vessels  under  sail. 
Old  courtiers  know  this  ;  therefore  set  out  so, 
As  ail  the  day  thou  may'st  hold  out  to  go. 

In  clothes,  cheap  handsomeness  doth  bear  the 
beU. 

Wisdom's  a  trimmer  thing  than  shop  e'er  gave. 

Say  not  then.  This  with  that  lace  will  do  well ; 

But.  This  with  my  discretion  will  be  brave. 
Much  curiousneis  is  a  perpetual  wooing. 
Nothing  with  labour,  folly  long  a  doing. 
.  *  •  •  . 

In  Conversation  boldness  now  bears  swi^. 

But  know,  that  nothmg  can  so  foolish  be 

As  empty  boldness :  therefore  first  assay 

To  stufl"  thy  mind  with  solid  bravery ; 
Then  march  on  gallant :  get  substantial  worth: 
Boldness  gilds  finely,  and  will  set  it  forth. 

Be  sweet  to  all.    Is  thy  complexion  sour  ? 

Then  keep  such  company ;  make  them  thy  allay  t 

Get  a  sharp  wife,  a  si-rvant  that  will  lour. 

A  stumbler  sturoblos  lesst  In  rugged  way. 
Comnuind  tliyxelf  in  chief.  He  life's  war  knows. 
Whom  all  his  passions  follow,  as  he  goes. 
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Catch  not  at  quarrels.    He  that  dares  not  speak 
Plainly  and  home,  is  coward  of  the  two. 
Think  not  thy  fame  at  eT*ry  twitch  will  break ; 
By  great  deeds  shew,  that  thou  can^st  little  do  ; 

And  do  them  not :  that  shall  thy  wisdom  be  ; 

And  chan^  thy  temperance  into  brarery. 

•  a  •  •  • 

Langh  not  too  mnch :  the  witty  man  laughs  least : 

For  wit  is  news  only  to  ignorance. 

Less  at  thine  own  things  laugh  ;  lest  in  the  Jest 

Thy  person  share,  and  the  conceit  adrance. 
Make  not  thy  sport,  abuses :  for  tlie  fly. 
That  feeds  on  dung.  Is  coloured  thereby. 

Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  thy  ground, 

Profaneness,  filtbiness,  abusivenens. 

These  are  the  scum,  with  which  coarse  wits 

abound : 
The  fine  may  spare  these  well,  yet  not  go  less. 
All  things  are  big  with  Jest :  nothing  that^s 

plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  rein. 

Wit's  an  unruly  engine,  wildly  striking 
Sometimes  a  firiend.  sometimes  the  engineer ; 
Hast  thou  the  knack  ?  pamper  it  not  with  liking : 
But  if  thou  want  it,  buy  it  not  too  dear. 
Many  affecting  wit  beyond  their  power. 
Hare  got  to  be  a  dear  fool  for  an  hour. 

A  sad  wise  Talour  is  the  brave  complexion. 
That  leads  the  Tsn,  and  swallows  up  the  cities. 
The  giggler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  infection. 
Or  a  fir'd  beacon  fHgbteth  from  his  ditties. 

Then  he*8  the  sport:  the  mirth  then  in  him 
rests. 

And  the  sad  man  is  cock  of  all  his  Jests. 

Towards  great  persons  use  respective  boldness  : 
That  temper  gives  them  theirs,  and  yet  doth  take 
Nothing  f^om  thine :  in  service,  care,  or  cold- 
ness. 
Doth  ratably  thy  fortunes  roar  or  make. 
Feed  no  num  in  his  sins  :  for  adulation 
Doth  make  thee  parcel-devil  in  damnation. 

Envy  not  greatness  :  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 
Thyself  the  worse,  and  so  the  distance  greater. 
Be  not  thine  own  worm  :  yet  such  Jealousy, 
As  hurts  not  others,  but  may  make  thee  better. 

Is  a  good  spur.    Correct  thy  passion's  spite ; 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy  Ught. 

•  •  •  • 

Be  calm  in  arguing  :  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy. 
Why  should  I  feel  another  man's  mistakes 
More  than  his  sicknesses  or  poverty  ? 
In  love  1  should  ;  but  anger  is  not  love. 
Nor  wisdom  neither ;  therefore  gently  move. 

■  •  •  ■  • 

Be  useful  when  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want,  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still. 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.    Find  out  men's  wants  and 
wiU, 
And  meet  them  there.    All  worldly  Joys  go 

less. 
To  the  one  Joy  of  doing  kindnesses.     ^ 
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Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high  ; 
So  Shalt  thou  humble  and  magnaataDoai  be: 
Sink  not  in  spirit :  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  meana  a  tree. 
A  grain  of  glory  mixed  with  humbleness 
Cures  both  a  fever  and  letbargicness. 


Let  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  still  plotting  where. 
And  when,  and  how  the  business  may  be  done. 
Slackness  breeds  worms  ;  but  the  sure  traveller 
Though  he  alight  sometimes,  still  goeth  on. 
Active  and  stirring  spirits  live  alone : 
Write  on  the  others,  Here  lies  such  a  one. 

SOght  not  the  smallest  loss,  whether  it  be 
In  love  or  honour  ;  take  account  of  all : 
Shine  like  the  sun  in  every  comer :  see 
Whether  thy  stock  of  credit  swell,  or  fklL 

Who  say,  I  care  not,  those  I  give  for  lost ; 

And  to  instruct  them,  'twill  not  quit  the  cost. 

Scorn  no  man*s  love,  though  of  a  mean  degree 
(Love  is  a  present  for  a  mighty  king) ; 
Much  less  make  any  one  thine  enemy. 
As  guns  destroy,  so  may  a  little  sling. 
The  cunning  workman  never  doth  refuse 

The  meanest  tool,  that  he  may  chance  to  use. 
■  •  .  .  • 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness. 
That  all  may  gUdly  board  thee,  as  a  flower. 
Slovens  tske  up  their  stock  of  noisomeness 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  hour. 
Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  his  operation 
Upon  thy  body,  clothes,  and  habitation. 

In  Alms  regard  thy  means,  and  others'  merit. 

Think  heav*na  better  bargain,  than  to  give 

Only  thy  single  market-money  for  it. 

Join  hands  with  God  to  make  a  man  to  live. 
Give  to  all  something  :  to  a  good  poor  man. 
Till  thou  change  names,  and  be  where  he  began. 

Man  is  God's  imsge  ;  but  a  poor  man  is 
Christ's  stamp  to  boot :  both  images  regard. 
God  reckons  for  him,  counts  the  ikvour  his : 
Write,  So  much  giv^i  to  Ood;  thou  shalt  be 
heard. 
Let  thy  alms  go  before,  and  keep  heav'n*s  gat* 
Open  for  thee ;  or  both  may  come  too  late. 

Restore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time  ; 

A  tithe  purloin'd  cankers  the  whole  estate. 

Sundays  observe :  think  when  the  bells  do  chime 

*Tls  angel's  music ;  therefore  come  not  late. 
God  then  deals  blessings :  if  a  king  did  to. 
Who  would  not  haste,  nay  give,  to  see  Urn 
show. 

•  .  a  .  ■ 

Though  private  prayer  be  a  brave  dedgn. 
Yet  pubUc  hath  more  promises,  more  love : 
And  love's  a  weight  to  hearts,  to  eyes  a  sign. 
We  all  are  but  cold  suitors ;  let  us  move 
Where  it  is   warmest.    Leave   thy  six  apd 

seven; 
Pray  with  the  most :  for  where  moat  praj,  U 
heaven. 


When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  Church«  be 
God  is  more  there  than  thou  s  for  thoa  art  then 
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Otij  bj  Ins  pemritsion.   Then  beware, 
^nd  noAke  tbjrtelf  all  reverence  and  fear. 

Kneeling  ne*er  spoil'd  ailk  stockiog  :  quit  thy 
BUte. 

All  equal  are  within  the  Chiirch'i  gate. 

Reaort  to  sermona,  bnt  to  prayers  most : 
Pn^yinglB  the  end  of  preaching.    O  be  drest : 
Stay  not  for  th*  other  pin  :  why  thou  hast  lost 
A  joy  for  it  worth  worlds.    Thus  hell  doth  Jest 

Away  thy  blessings,  and  extremely  flout  thee. 

Thy  clothes  being  fast,  but  thy  soul  loose 
about  thee. 

In  time  of  serriee  seal  up  both  thine  eyes, 
And  send  them  to  thine  heart ;  that  spying  sin, 
They  may  weep  out  the  stains  by  them  did  rise  ; 
Those  doors  being  shut,  all  by  the  ear  comes  in. 

Who  marks  in  chnrch.time  others'  symmetry. 

Makes  all  their  beauty  his  deformity. 

Let  rain  or  busy  thoughts  have  there  no  part : 
Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasures 

thither. 
Christ  purg'd  his  temple ;  so  must  thou  thy 

heart. 
AD  worldy  thoughts  are  but  thieves  met  to- 
gether 
To  cozen  thee.    Look  on  thy  actions  well ; 
For  churches  either  are  our  heav'n  or  hell ; 

Judge  not  the  preacher ;  for  he  is  thy  Judge : 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv^st  him  not. 
God  calleth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 

The  worst  speaks  something  good :  if  all  want 
sense, 

God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience. 

He  that  gets  patience,  and  the  blessing  which 

Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains. 

lie  that  by  being  at  church  escapes  the  ditch. 

Whirh  he  might  &11  in  by  companions,  gains. 
He  that  loves  God's  abode,  and  to  combine 
With  sainU  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  tbem 
shine. 

Jest  not  at  preacher's  langnage,  or  expression  : 
Hsfw  know'st  thou,  but  thy  shis  made  him  mis- 
carry? 
Then  turn  thy  fiiults  and  his  into  confession : 
God  sent  him.  whatsoever  he  be  :  O  tarry. 
And  love  him  for  his  Maater :  his  condition,     | 
TlMMgfa  it  be  ill.  makes  him  no  ill  Physician. 


AaU  in  hell  such  bitter  pangs  endure 
who  mock  at  God's  way  of  salvation. 
oil  and  bslwr"*  kill,  what  salve  can  euro  ? 
drink  with  greediness  a  full  damnation. 
Jews  refbsed  thunder  •,  and  we.  folly ; 
God  do  hedge  us  in.  yet  who  is  holy  ? 


wp  si  Bight,  what  thou  hsst  done  by  day ; 
Ib  tfw  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do  t 
idrets  thy  soul :  mark-the  decay 
of  it :  if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
than  wind  up  both,  since  we  shall  be 
MBtty  Judg'd,  make  thy  accounts  agree. 


th«6  bravely ;  play  the  msn. 
■•  they  come,  but  go. 


Defer  not  the  lesst  virtue ;  life's  poor  span 
Make  not  sn  eli,  by  trifling  in  thy  woe. 
if  thou  do  ill.  the  joy  fades,  not  the  pains : 
If  well,  the  pain  doth  fade,  the  Joy  remains." 

And  now,  as  we  end  our  remarks 
on  Herbert  as  a  sacred  poet,  we  may 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  authors 
whom  one  cannot  help  lovinpf.  Many 
a  great  man  conquers  the  admiration  of 
those  who  come  after  him.  Many  a  wise 
man  continues  to  exact  a  tribute  of  the 
deepest  respect.  And  the  good  and  kind 
of  our  race  are  seen  or  long  remembered 
with  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  But  there  are  some 
authors  who,  to  the  winningness  of  genius, 
add  the  excellence  of  genuine  piety,  the 
deep  humility  of  the  true  followers  of 
the  Saviour,  and  a  benign  sympathy  and 
regard  even  for  the  unlovely  and  self- 
exiled  outcasts  of  humanity.  The  feat- 
ures of  high  character  possessed  by  such 
authors  are  so  evident,  and  so  truly  in  har- 
mony as  well  as  various,  that  they  secure 
an  amount  of  love  that  might  be  supposed 
incapable  of  being  bestowed  on  any  who 
had  not  been  seen  and  known  by  us, 
through  long  years  of  intimate  and  most 
pleasing  personal  intercourse,  or  regarded 
as  worthy  of  our  life-long  gratitude  and 
affection. 

Such  we  esteem  Herbert  to  be.  More 
than  two  hundred  times  has  winter  trod 
on  the  footsteps  of  summer  over  the 
grave  where,  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
he  had  to  lay  down  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle ;  yet  is  the  odour  of  his  piety  and 
genius  as  sweet  as  ever ;  nor  is  there  any 
of  the  dimness  of  time  on  that  sorrow- 
chastened  face,  as  it  looks  back  on  tho 
careworn  pilgrim,  telling  of  the  light  that 
is  behind  every  dark  cloud,  and  of  tlie 
home  that  awaits  the  weary. 

HOME. 

**  Come.  Lord,  my  head  doth  burn,  my  heart  is 
sick, 

While  thou  dost  ever,  ever  stay : 
Thy  long  deferrings  wound  me  to  the  quick. 
My  spirit  gaspeth  night  and  day. 
O  shew  thyself  to  me, 
Or  take  me  up  to  thee ! 

How  canst  thou  stay,  considering  the  pace 

The  blood  did  make,  which  thou  didst 
waste? 
When  I  behold  it  trickling  dovm  thy  fiice, 
I  never  saw  thing  make  such  haste. 
O  shew  thyself,  &c. 
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"When  man  was  lott,  thy  pity  look*d  about, 
To  see  what  help  In  tir  earth  or  sky  : 

But  there  was  mme  ;  at  least  no  help  without : 
The  help  did  in  thy  boeom  He. 

O  shew  thyself  to  me,  &o. 

There  lay  thy  son '.  and  must  he  leare  that  nest. 
That  hive  of  sweetness,  to  remove 

Thraldom  from  those,  who  would  not  at  a  feast 

Leave  one  poor  apple  for  thy  love  ? 

O  shew  thyself,  &c. 

He  did,  he  came :  O  my  Redeemer  dear, 
After  all  this  canst  thou  be  strange  ? 

So  many  years  baptiz*d,  and  not  appear ; 
As  if  thy  love  could  fUl  or  change  ? 
O  shew  thyself,  &c. 

Tet  if  thou  stayest  still,  why  must  I  stay  ? 

My  God,  what  is  this  world  to  me  ? 
This  world  of  wo  I  hence,  all  ye  clouds,  away. 

Away  i  I  must  get  up  and  see. 
O  shew  thyself,  &o. 

What  is  this  weary  world ;  this  meat  and  drinlc 

That  chains  us  by  the  teeth  so  ftst  ? 
What  is  this  woman-kind,  which  I  can  wink 
Into  a  blaclmess  and  distaste  ? 
O  shew  thyself,  &c. 

With  one  small  sigh  thougav*stme  th*  other  day 
1  blasted  all  the  joys  about  me : 

And  scowling  on  them  as  they  pin*d  away. 
Mow  come  again,  said  I,  and  flout  me. 
O  shew  thyself,  Ike. 


Nothing  but  drought  and  dearth,  but  buih  and 
brake. 
Which  way  soeVr  I  look,  I  see. 
Some  may  dream  merrily,  but  when  they  wak«» 
They  dreM  themselves  and  coaw  to  thm9, 
O  shew  thyself,  &.o. 

We  talk  of  harvests;  there  are  no  such  thing*. 
But  when  we  leave  our  com  and  hay : 

There  is  no  fruitful  year,  but  that  whinh  brings 
The  last  and  lovM,  though  dreadfrU  day. 
O  shew  thyself,  &o. 

Oh,  loose  this  fr«me,  this  knot  of  man  untie  I 
That  my  ft«e  soul  may  use  her  vring. 

Which  now  is  pinion*d  with  mortality. 
As  an  entangled,  liamper*d  thing. 
O  shew  thyself,  &c. 

What  have  I  left,  that  I  should  stay  and  groan  ? 

The  most  of  me  to  heaven  ia  fled  : 
My  thoughts  and  joys  are  all  packM  up  and  gtme. 

And  for  their  old  acquaintance  plaad. 
O  shew  thyself,  &e. 


Oome,  dearest  Lord,  pass  not  this  holy  i 

Bfy  flesh  and  bones  and  Joints  do  pray  i 
And  ev*n  my  verse,  when  by  the  rhyme  and 
reason 
The  word  is,  5(ay,  says  ever.  Coma, 
O  she^v  thyself  to  me. 
Or  take  me  up  to  thee. 


THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD.^ 


For  self-protection  quite  unfitted, 

80  poor,  and  blind ; 
To  Him  entirely  I  submitted 
My  heart  and  mind ; 
Happy  the  child,  that  with  a  docile  mind 
To  learn,  and  not  to  govern,  ia  inclined. 

Psalm  xxiiL  I,— The  Lord  is  my  S/iep- 
Acrt/,  /  shall  not  want. 

Thus  spake  the  yoothful  Dayid,  while 
yet  he  pastured  the  flocks  of  his  father, 
Jessie;  when  he  led  the  sheep  by  the 
still  waters,  and  along  the  green  mea- 
dows, and  protected  them  with  his  stafil 
Here  he  testifies,  what  I  am  to  my 
flocks,  eyen  such  is  my  fkithfiil  God 
unto  me.  What  a  mercy  is  it,  when  we 
are  no  longer  alone  in  the  world,  but 
know  in  whom  we  hare  believed !  For 
a  long  time  I  felt  myself  to  be  a  lost 
sheep,  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely; 
and  now  with  the  deepest  consciousness 
that  I  have  at  last  attained  rest,  I  ex- 
claim, "  The  Lord  U  my  Shepherd!" 
What  is  there  now  that  can  harm  me  ? 

•  Rourt  0/  Chrtttlam  DevoHon.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  Tholttck.  With 
Preface  by  Kev.  Horutiu  Booar.  ^ 
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I  have  reached  the  harbonr,  and  stonnt 
can  no  more  drive  my  little  vessel  aflost 
upon  the  wide  sea.  And  as  1  look  for- 
ward into  the  future,  I  exclaim  with 
David,  *<  I  shall  not  want  I"  What  would 
those  give,  who  are  destitute  of  this  fkdth, 
if  they  could  purchase  such  a  confidence  I 
Tea,  if  they  could  but  guess  the  deep  in- 
ward repose  of  a  soul  at  rest  in  GkMi,  all 
would  become  Christians  I 

Verse  2. — He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures :  He  leadeth  mtf  ieside  lAc 
still  waters, 

I  travelled  along  a  broad  highwayt 
where  was  so  much  dust  and  tumult 
that  my  soul  became  weary ;  I  looked 
often  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  for  • 
diverging  road,  but  I  was  hurried  for- 
ward by  the  tumultuous  crowd  and 
could  hardly  retain  my  sensea.  Thea 
my  heavenly  Friend  sought  me  in  the 
throng,  led  me  forth  by  secret  waya,  and 
brought  me  into  a  green  meadow,  and  bw 
still  waters.  Ah  I  how  well  was  it  wita 
me  there  t  I  have  ezperienoed  the  bleaa* 
ing  which  the  soul  eigoyswben  U  quiet^ 
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mti  in  God.  "Btudv  tobeqniet,"' nyi 
Vie  apoitle ;  and,  "  In  quietnuu  tad  in 
mnflilence  itull  be  jour  (iraoitili,"t  ■bjs 
the  proplict.  Ye«,  there  it  >  power  in 
Ihii  rest  in  God,  in  (liia  cflth^lediiVM, 
nluL-ii  iirengthens  tlio  Tital  apirita.  a 
{■oirn'  of  wliich  tlii:  men  who  ue  rualiiiii; 
•long  llie  brMul  and  dualj  liighway  i:in 
fiina  no  conwptioii.  The  meadowa  on  I 
which  tbe  KUt  retye«l]ea  itaelf  are  evtr 
|!TKen;  t1ie*e  axcred  trutlia  are  con  (in  u- 
allj  new,eTer  rurealing  themsi-lvea  under 
•  new  aipect,  becoming  in  rariuus  vi;a 
u  bread,  or  •  atafiior  balaam,  ora  aliiuld, 
•nd  erci  retaining  th^  fietlmesa  and 

Terae  3. — Bt  rttlanlh  tut/  and:  He 
kadith  na  m  Iht  palhi  ofnghttoiiaun,fur 
Hit  namt't  ukt. 

yrhj  doea  He  ahew  aach  lore  and 
CiTour  towardi  me  ?  Kot  fur  my  uke ; 
and  in  thia  I  rejoice,  for  otherwiae  how 
■bould  I  fear  that  He  would  toon  bectHUe 
weary  of  my  nnfniitfulneaa  and  intcrati- 
tude.  But  the  Undneaa  that  He  ahewi 
unto  me  ia  "  for  Hi*  name's  sake ;"  and 
in  thil  ii  the  alrengtii  of  tny  hope.  Hig 
name,  which  He  haa  revealed  to  Muaea, 
ia,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  loerL-iful 
and  fcracioiia,  long-anfferiniTi  and  abund- 
ant in  goodneia  and  trulh.''t  Yvt,  that 
it  a  beautiful  name,  and  if  He  will  thua  . 
liuDOur  ua,  then  mar  we  reckon  upon ' 
much  patience  and  lonft-aufferinir ;  and 
wa  maj  alto  reit  aMUred  that  touch  in- 
fiBtitude  and  unthankfulneta  on  our  part 
will  not  limit  the  graue  of  God ;  and 
liace  it  i*  not  m  tliat  liave  ^lea  Him 
thia  name,  but  He  that  haa  hiineelf  re- 
vealed it  to  ui, — who  then  can  be  in 
doubt  r  I  know  that  He  will  not  fcTMike 
me,  even  if  I  would  foraake  Him ;  and  I 
would  take  comfort  even  in  the  depths 
•f  the  abja*,  and  crj,  Lonl,  thou  canat 
tiot  fonake  me,— fur  thy  namt't  lukt, 
TCrily,  thou  canat  not  forsake  me ! 

tij  life,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  close, 
H  well  aa  that  of  millions,  becomes  a 
peat  aod  imperiahable  witniiaB,  that  we 
ban,  indeed,  a  God  who  is  "  merciful 
nd  gradoua,  long-aofltring,  and  abund- 
tnt  in  goodneaa  and  truth." 

Tme  4. — Yea,  ttionyh  I  wali  Ihnmgh 
Mb  «a&y  o/  tht  ikadeu  qf  (itaiK  I  viA 
ftm  mo  svif;  Jia  Sam  art  tuilh  mt,  tlig  rod 
■atf  %  Mtaff  tigF  coinfiirl  mt. 

Iha  fwtli  of  tlioae  wbo  hare  found  the 
M|f  piod  Shepherd,  leads  indeed  fra- 
^pwtlj  thronEb    a   narrow  and   rock; 
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vMey,  where  the  rockH  are  united  orer- 
llead,  so  that  ttie  light  of  Uiu  aun  can  no 
more  thitte  upon  tlic  roail,  and  wht-ra 
one  must  wandur  in  the  Kluuiny  ahaile. 
Hut  even  in  thef[looRiy*haiie.even  when 
the  lijiht  of  tlie  aun  is  no  longrr  visible, 
I  will  not  ffar.  I  know,  that  allhuatch  I 
cannot  behold  it,  tlik'  aun  is  utill  shining 
Hbuve  mu.  He  is  icith  at  I  What  duoda 
are  scattered  by  lliit  tingle  lhuiit(hl,  which 
rolls  away  niountaitia  of  an);uiBh  truia 
mj  heart  1 


That  bwiiiiht*  fror, 
C>D  nu  on«  Mke  tVom  mc,— 

Oh !  what  blessednesa  ma?  reign  in  the 
soul,  and  what  bright  snnahine  may  dwell 
there,  whilst  externally  all  ia  wrapjied 
in  gloom,— faith,  faith  alune,  lays  hold 
of  the  invisible  aa  if  beholding  it !  Help 
me,  U  gracioua  Lard,  that  with  my  apirit- 
□hI  vision  I  may  ever  discern,  through 
the  surrounding  darkneii,  the  faithful 
rod  and  ttafT  that  guide  me  1 

Verse  5. —  7*^11  pirparul  a  laUt  btfort 
me  ia  tht  preiente  of  miiu  eittiiiiei ;  I/ioh 
aiioiHtat  my  lieud  wtlJl  oil;  mg  cup  rHHMtlA 

Yes,  If  I  poBlesa  but  Him,  and  Hia 
presence  refrudh  my  aoul,  I  can  be  joyful 
in  tbe  presence  of  all  my  enemies.  Thua 
it  frequently  happens,  that  when  we  ara 
deeply  consciou*  of  the  nearnrsa  of  God, 
we  experience  an  indeacribable  calninesa 
anil  tranquillity  wlttiin,  whilst  (he  raffing 
of  the  adversarie*  is  inuat  violent  witlu 
out!  It  is  in  auch  hours  as  tlieoe,  tliat 
God  is  teaching  us;  and  what  we  tlien 
learn,  is  never  forgotten  by  us.  Wo  feel 
then  so  indeiiendent  of  the  world,  and 
of  all  created  things,  and  aland  >u  un- 
fettered and  undisguiaetl  before  our  God, 
Thus  Btood  the  l^ord  before  His  juilge, 
when  He  uttereil  the  wonia:  "  Tliuu 
couldat  have  no  power  at  all  againat  me, 
exiiept  it  were  given  theu  from  above." 
It  ia  as  tlie  Psalmist  says,  "  line  mar, 
aa  it  were,  ait  at  a  well-spread  table, 
our  head  anointed  with  oil,  and  enjoj 
the  peace  of  God,  while  the  advenariet 
toil  and  rage;"  as  also  Luther  writes, 
"Tliat  whilst  they  have  been  roaring 
and  raging,  he,  in  God's  name,  lias  been 
quietly  singinj;  his  psaloi.'*  The  world 
utDDut  cumpiehend  ihia  tranquillity  in 
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God,  and  it  ii  often  irritated  at  it ;  but 
it  is  also  flrequently  won  by  it.  And 
how  true  is  tbis  also  in  reference  to  la- 
wpcwd  foes !  There  may  be  raging  a  tumult 
within  us,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  foes,  is  the  cup  of  consolation  and 
joy  filled  out  to  us,  and  our  head  an- 
ointed with  spiritual  oil ;  and  this  will 
be  the  case,  when  in  simplicity  we  say 
to  ourseWes,  "  We  are  His  children,  He 
cannot  leaye  us,  for,  from  all  eternity, 
He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  belov- 
ed."* 

This  is  the  case  when,  as  the  Psalmist 
Bays,  "  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts 
within  me  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul."t 
We  have  an  array  of  foes  within,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  strong  fortress,  whither 
wc  may  flee  for  refuge. 

Verse  6. — Surely  goodness  end  mercy 
shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for 
ever. 

Yes,  it  is  not  merely  for  a  few  fleeting 
years,  that  I  have  experienced  this ;  when 
I  consecrated  my  heart  to  God,  the  de- 
cision was  for  eternity.   And  how  should 
I  depart  from  Him,  since  every  day  shews 
me  more  clearly,  that  in  Him  is  my  true 
life  I    This  gracious  Lord  has  malde  me 
one  of  His  household,  an  inmate  of  that 
great  house,  which  is  built  on  the  found-  j 
ation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,   and  ! 
which  endureth  throughout  eternity.  Do  j 
I  err  in  thinking  He  has  thus  so  greatly 
honoured  me?    No  I  1  was  indeed  one  of 
the  cripples  whom  He  caused  to  be  sought  j 
out  and  to  be  invited  to  a  repast,  and  to  . 
dwell  in  His  house.    "  How  amiable  are  | 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !    My  i 
soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord:  my  heart  and  my 
flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God.    Yea, 
the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 


swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may 
lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lonl 
of  hosts,  my  King,  and  my  God.  Blessed 
are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house;  they 
will  be  still  praising  thee.  Selah.''t 
Thus  sung  the  Psalmist,  and  this  also 
is  the  language  of  my  soul,  after  she  haa 
found  her  nest  and  her  resting-place  in 
the  living  house  of  God,  which  is  Hia 
Church.  It  is  well  with  me  in  that  house ; 
it  is  well  with  me  there,  even  might  I 
dwell  only  in  the  most  remote  comer 
thereof.  I  know  that  I  deserve  no  place 
of  honour.  What  a  blessing  to  know 
that  He  will  never  banish  me  thence  if  I 
do  not  of  myself  depart ;  but  I  shall  offer 
unto  Him  thanksgiving,  and  willingly  re- 
main there  throughout  all  eternity. 

O  gentle  Shepherd,  guided  by  thy  hand, 
M J  soul  hath  found  her  ererlutinf  rett ; 

Thou  leadett  me  towards  my  Father.Iand, 
And  on  the  way  thy  presence  makes  me  blest  ? 

Sadly  and  wearily  I  went  along, 
Tnmolt  and  rain  unrest  on  erery  hand ; 

But  thon  didst  draw  me  from  the  noisy  throng. 
And  brought  me  to  a  quiet  pasture-land ! 

And  ah !  what  sweetness  I  experience  there  I 
The  blue  sky  crystal  dear,  and  from  the  trees 

A  thousand  balmy  odours  fill  the  air. 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  remai  breese. 

For  heart  and  eye  how  rich  the  fMsture  spread  I 
When  with  unceasing  change  by  day  and  night, 

Like  a  flur  garb  with  jewels  all  inlaid, 
A  Teil  of  freshest  ilowors  enchants  my  sight. 

The  noonday  sun,  unrelled  by  enTious  clouds. 
Calls  forth  their  varying  tints  in  hues  of  light ; 

And  when  in  evening  sliade  his  beams  he  shrouds. 
The  violets  yield  their  fragrance  to  the  night. 

How  well  the  unbroken  calm,  so  deep  and  still. 
My  soul  refreshes,— long  with  tumult  filled  I 

And  now,  methinks,  my  undivided  will, 
May  to  my  8hepherd*8  will  for  ever  yield. 


A  PEEP  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 


(Coniinued  from  page  149.) 


One  glance  more  at  Romanism  in  Ant- 
werp. As  you  enter  the  Dominican 
church,  a  characteristic  specimen  pre- 
sents itself  of  the  teaching  afforded  by 
Popery.  Here  is  a  "  Calvary,**— a  mass 
of  coarse  rock-work,  piled  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high  against  the  side  of  the  church, 


Eph.  i.  4-6. 
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f  Psahn  zoir.  19. 


with  stucco  figures  as  large  as  life  repie* 
senting  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion, — 
while  on  each  side  of  the  path  leading  up 
to  it,  and  scattered  over  the  enclosed 
space,  are  figures  of  prophets  and  apostles. 
Immediately  under  the  Calvary,  in  a  sort 
of  rude  cave,  there  is  a  representation  of 

X  Fsahn  Izzzir.  1^ 
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tibe  SftTioor  lying  in  the  tomb.  This  is 
seen  throogh  a  small  window,  at  which, 
ai  Qsual  in  such  places  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countriesi  old  and  yoang  are  beg- 
ging.   On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pas- 


Church,  daring  the  middle  ages,  to  in- 
struct the  more  ignorant  people  by  means 
of  such  artistic  representations  of  the 
historical  facts  of  Scripture.  Without 
schools,  without  books  or  printing,  with- 


sage,  the  wall  is  latticed  with  large  iron  ;  out  education  of  any  kind,  wholly  wanting 
bars,  like  a  prison  gate.  Inside  of  this  are  >  in  the  culture  which  the  apostles  found 
seen  forms,  also  as  large  as  life,  of  men  I  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Jews, — 
and  women  in  purgatory,  surrounded  by  :  how  very  natural  it  was,  how  apparently 
red  flames  curling  over  their  heads.  Each  i  wise  and  necessary  it  seemed,  to  teach 
countenance  expresses  the  greatest  pain,  j  such  children  by  means  of  pictures  I  Had 
The  bands  of  the  agonized  suppliants !  we  lived  then  we  should  probably  in  our 
are  clasiKd  in  earnest  prayer,  and  some :  ignorance  have  done  the  same.  But  what 
are  protruded  through  the  prison  bars,  i  we  blame  the  Catholic  Church  for  was 
Those  whose  feelings  are  excited  by  ■  refusing  the  means,  when  these  were 
such  pictures  of  woe,  and  who  believe,  >  given  her  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
as  an  essential  article  of  their  £uth,  that ;  tion,  of  lifting  the  people  out  of  this  state 
in  such  torment  their  dearest  friends  may ;  of  ignorance,  by  means  of  a  preached 
then  be,  have  an  opportxmity  given  them  |  Gospel  and  a  read  Bible ;  so  that  thus 


in  every  church  of  dropping  their  money 
into  a  small  box  attached  to  some  pillar, 
over  which,  and  just  where  the  money  is 


becoming  men,  childish  things  should  be 
put  away.  But  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
its  blind  infatuation,  stereotyped  all  the 


to  be  dropped,  may  be  seen  a  small  coarse  ■  sins  and  follies  which  had  been  accumu- 
painting  of  horrified  faces  in  the  midst  of  |  lating  for  ages,  and  pronounced  a  curse 
flames,  to  remind  the  donor  of  the  con-  *  upon  all  who  should  not  accept  of  these ; 
nexion  between  pay  and  pain,  or  pence  i  thus  compelling  men  either  to  reject  the 
rersur  purgatory.  I  bread  which  the  Church,  as  it  then  was. 

To  us  Protestants,  such  sights  as  those  >  offered,  or  to  accept  of  it  with  all  its  pois- 
Galvaries  and  coarse  representations  of  onous  adulterations.    But  I  do  not  wish 


awful  scenes  in  the  Redeemer's  life  excite 
feelings  of  pain  only,  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
fanity.   But  it  is  obviously  not  so  with 


to  get  into  a  discussion  upon  Popery. 
I  begin  sometimes  to  suspect  that  we 
are  talking  too  much  against  the  lie. 


those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended, ,  shocking  though  it  be,  instead  of  living 
and  who  gaze  at  them  with  deep  and  '  more  in  the  truth ;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
reverential  interest.  This,  however,  is  ;  faction,  and  of  mere  party,  may  insensi- 
Do  evidence  whatever  of  their  utility  as  a  i  bly  occupy  the  place  of  hearty  love  of 
means  even  of  keeping  alive  religious  im- '  Christ,  and  of  others  in  His  Spirit.  For 
pressions,  but  an  evidence  rather  of  the  ■  how  different  a  thing  it  is  to  hate  the 


low  state  of  the  religion  of  those  who  can 


error  in  a  man,  and  to  hate  the  man  in 


be  impressed  by  such  means.    We  have  the  error  1    How  wide  apart  the  wish  to 
immense  multitudes  in  the  secluded !  make  him  one  with  Christ,  and  to  make 


nOeys  of  the  Tyrol  exhibiting  all  the 
oeitement  of  feeling  produced  by  the 


him  one  with  ourselves  I 
But  let  us  enter  this 


old-fashioned 


wildest  camp-meeting  in  the  backwoods  i  looking  gate  at  Ghent.    We  are  in  the 
if  America,  while  witnessing,  during  a  |  midst  almost  of  a  small  village,  separ- 


loBf  summer's  day,  a  drama  of  many 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  life  of 
,  with  all  its  leading  incidents  from 


ated  from  the  city  by  a  high  wall,  and 
circling  canal.     Here  is  a  large    irre- 
gular square,  with  houses  ranged  along 
tilth  down  to  the  crucifixion,  per-  \  its  sides ;  irregular  streets  crossing  it ;  a 
OD  a  stage  in  the  open  air  by  pea-  j  large  church  in  an  open  space  in  the 


!    Such  a  spectacle  would  to  us  be 

^-to  them  it  was  the  holiest  spec- 

of  die  year.  Now  we  admit  the  strong 

there  wu  to  the  Catholic 


centre  of  it,  and  an  hospital  close  by. 
And  such  silence!  Listen!  A  gentle 
ripple  from  the  wave  of  the  populace  out- 
side is  alone  heard  echoing  through  those 
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mysUfrioufl  little  streets.  The  inhabit- 
antu,  if  there  are  any  here,  aeem  dead. 
No,  there  goes  one,  two,  a  third,  creep- 
ing like  shadows,  to  or  iVoui  the  hospital, 
— all  dressed  alike  with  black  gowns  and 
white  caps.  Nuns,  every  one  of  them! 
We  are  in  the  famous  old  convent  of  the 
Be|,aiiiies,  which  has  existed  here,  just  as 
you  see  it,  for  centuries;  and  we  can 
hardly  fancy  a  better  institution  for  re- 
spectable old  ladies,  who  liave  no  definite 
callinfT  in  the  big  and  busy  world,  "bar- 
ring," of  course,  its  cretiendoj  and  look- 
ing only  at  its  agenda.  Look  at  that 
nun  for  instance ;  she  is  neither  young 
nor  beautiful.  Such  nuns,  by  the  way, 
we  never  discovered  in  any  nunnery 
ever  visited  by  us,  and  we  have  entered 
many ;  and  our  belief  is,  that  they  only 
exist  in  novel  nunneries,  or  Mr.  Chambers' 
bill.  That  old  Beguine,  coming  towards 
us,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  her  cUss, — round, 
dumpy,  comfortable,  half-nurse,  half- 
housekeeper,  with  a  large  knowledge  of 
cookery.  Depend  upon  it  she  is  very 
l><^PPy»  *nd  very  usefuL  When  her 
parents  died  long  ago  she  was  prob- 
ably left  with  a  nephew  to  keep  his 
house.  The  nephew  and  she  did  not  get 
on  well.  She  was  *'  too  particular "  for 
young  Hopeful,  too  strict  a  church  woman 
for  liis  fancy.  Her  fast  days  and  poor  din- 
ners came  intolerably  often  for  his  carnal 
appetite.  But  no  one  could  match  her 
with  gruels  and  possets  in  times  of  sick- 
ness; and  no  one  could  deny  that  a 
kinder  old  soul  never  existed  than  aunt 
Bachel.  Now,  when  the  nephew  married, 
what  better  could  aunt  Rachel  do  than 
go  to  the  convent  close  by  ?  Of  course 
we  would  insist  upon  it,  that  she  would  be 
allowed  to  leave  it  wtien  she  pleased,  and 
this  hberty  we  believe  is  actually  granted 
to  the  Beguines.  But  there  is  much  to 
induce  her  to  remain.  She  has  got  a  very 
neat,  comfortable  dwelling  in  the  row. 
Before  it  is  a  small  plot  of  flower  garden. 
A  high  wall  separates  house  and  garden 
fh>m  those  of  all  her  neighbours,  andfh)m 
the  convent  square.  But  opposite  each 
house  there  is  a  door  in  this  wall,  and  on 
the  door  is  inscribed,  not  aunt  Rachers 
name — for  that  has  been  left  in  the  parish 
register,  and  in  the  memory  only  of  the 
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world— but  the  name  of  a  patnm  saint* 
it  may  be  St.  Patrick  or  St.  Bridget,  and 
by  some  such  worthy  only  is  aunt  Rachel 
known.  And  there  she  lives  alone ;  tht 
chapel  close  by  for  daily  worship^the 
old  baUl-headed  priest  ever  accessible 
for  a  quiet  chat  and  confession  —  her 
neighbour  saints  always  near  for  mutual 
edification,  sympathy,  and,  no  doubt,  • 
little  occasional  confidential  conventual 
gossip  at  tea-time,  or  after  vespers ;  and, 
better  than  all,  the  hospital  of  snfiferers* 
where  the  good  old  woman,  with  a  band 
of  sisters,  like-bodied  and  like-minded, 
is  found  cooking,  reading,  crossing,  minit- 
tering,  and  waddling  about  day  and  night. 

We  must  have  convents  t  I  can  name 
several  of  my  lady  acquaintances  who 
would  make  inimitable  nuns,  and  be  verj 
happy  and  very  useful,  without  the  Wih 
ness  or  the  Advertiser,  who  are  now  waatc 
iiig  their  time  in  boarding  houses,  or 
making  calls  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
studious.  There,  for  instance,  are  — • 
But  I  shall  rather  lay  my  proposal 
before  the  Popish  Committee  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  and  at  present  go  to 
Holland  to  be  refireshed  by  Protestant 
reminiscences. 

Would  we  could  linger  in  the  Nether- 
lands among  those  old  streets  and  houaet 
of  Bruges  and  Ghent  I  Why,  tliat  old 
gateway,  which  once  led  to  the  palace  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  is  itself  worth 
coming  to  see.  Within  the  once  proud 
walls  to  which  it  led  Charles  V.  waa 
bom.  In  the  church  hard  by  can  yet  be 
seen  the  basin  in  which  he  was  baptixed. 
Here,  too,  was  bom  John  of  Gaunt,  (of 
Gand,  or  Ghent,)  who  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  in  history  as  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Falstaff^s  more  than  of  Joatioe 
Shallow's.  Then  there  are  old  hooaea, 
made  memorable  by  the  Van  Arten« 
weldes  of  history  and  of  poetry;  and, 
besides  all  those  living  persona  of  the 
past,  there  are  delightful  picturea,  thai 
seem  in  their  permanence,  no  longer  in- 
deed shadows  but  substanoea,  such  aa  the 
vrell  known  pictures  of  Van  Eck  in 
Ghent;  and  those,  to  me  still  higher  in 
art  and  thought,  of  the  Memmlinga  in  the 
old  hospital  of  St.  John,  in  Bmgeai  with 
that  mighty  one  of  the  deaoent  ttoax  thm 
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croM  in  Antwerp.  But  wliy  attempt  to 
describe  pictures?  an  well  almost  describe 
a  acent  or  a  sound.  Perception  is  in  either 
caae,  by  such  means,  impossible.  I  have 
a  better  hope  from  the  panorama  of  a 
great  landscape.    Let  us  try. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the 
top  of  the  Kreat  square  tower  of  the  Hif^h 
Kirk  of  Kotterdani.  The  day  is  bri^^ht 
and  breezy.  We  have  ascended  the  end- 
less screw  stair  and  wooden  ladders,  and 
parsed  far  above  the  solitary  home  of  the 
town  clock,  where  day  and  ni^ht  it 
•winfTS  ita  hu^  pendulum,  and  with 
many  a  whirr  and  chick  solemnly  and 
conscientiously  divides  time,  which  is 
dividing  all  things,  and  which  also, 
daring  the  last  fifte(>n  minutes,  has 
almost  divided  our  own  breath  from  the 
body,  in  this  ambitious  striving  to  over- 
look the  world.  But,  now  that  we  are 
up,  the  view  is  worth  all  the  trouble. 
80  eveiy  one  at  least  protests. 

Below  is  the  city  of  Rotterdam.  I>ike 
■11  continental  cities,  it  bums  wood  only, 
and  is  therefore  fVee  fn>m  smoke.  You  can 
count  every  red  tile  in  the  house-tops  far 
down,  or  the  stones  in  the  streets  hiwer 
still,  with  the  innumerable  ants,  or  black 
dots  like  men  and  women,  who  are  cross- 
ing to  and  fro  accompanied  by  their 
shadows.  There  is  nothing  in  the  town 
itself  very  attractive  to  the  eye, — a  mass 
of  brick  and  tile  houses,  with  green 
trees,  and  a  few  steeples  here  and  there 
to  break  the  sea  of  rfd.  But  there  are 
some  other  features  of  the  view  enii- 
Bently  characteristic.  See  those  canals ! 
—everywhere  taking  the  i)laoe  of  the 
itreeti  in  other  cities,  the  streets  here 
being  on  each  side  of  the  canals.  Notice 
-tbat  sweeping  river  to  the  south,  los- 
'fog  itself  far  off  in  the  plain.  It  is  not 
what  it  once  was,  and  feels  the  contrast 
•B  acutely  that,  as  if  ashsnKHl  of  itself,  it 
lias  changed  its  name.  Uern  it  is  cnlled 
ifaeHaas.  For  who  would  believe  that  a 
ttngy  now  so  flat  and  stale,  so  humble 
tmd  quiet,  as  it  glides  in  its  old  age  to 
"Um  uofatlumiahle  gulph  were  all  is 
■tflly"  riiould  be  that  imperial  river, — 
or  even  an  elder  brand)  of— the  once 
lordlj  Rhine,  which,  in  its  youth,  thun- 
fton  the  Alps,  roaring  in  foam 


and  rainbow  mist  over  Schafiliausen,  and 
in  its  strength  and  glory  gathered  to  its 
lofty  sides  the  pomp  and  chivalry,  the 
poetry  and  song,  the  learning  and  litera- 
ture ofDeutschland  ;and, — if  teetotallers 
will  permit  the  adtlitional  reminiscence 
of  its  history, — wreathed  its  brows  with 
the  noble  vines  of  the  princely  Johan- 
nisberg  ?  Alas !  no  one  knows  what  they 
may  come  to  even  in  this  world ! 

But  if  this  allusion  to  alcoiiolic  wines 
g\ye»  pain  to  any  worthy  hater  of  such 
dangerous  fermentationi*,  let  him  just 
turn  his  face  from  the  Kiiine  and  its 
vinous  associations,  and  look  to  the  north, 
and  there  he  will  see  a  country  which 
micht  form  the  very  paradise  of  water- 
drinktrrs,  if  they  were  disi>ose<I  to  over- 
l(N>k  the  quality  of  the  liquid  in  the  larg- 
esse of  its  quantity.  Take  a  sweep  of 
the  horizon  along  half-a-circle  from  west 
to  east,  all  is  as  flat  as  the  ocean ;  a 
trreen  plain,  with  nothing  whatever  to 
relieve  it  except  lines  of  white  that  in- 
dicate tlio  ditches  which  divide  the 
fields,  and  the  windmills  which  drain 
them;  with  hero  and  there  a  group  of 
trees  round  a  village,  and  the  church 
spires  that  rise  above  it.  Such  is  the 
scenery  of  Holland.  The  Atlantic,  if 
dead  calm  and  covered  with  grass,  would 
be  equally  picturesque. 

The  smallness  of  Holland  is  realized 
from  the  top  of  this  tower.  To  the  south 
is  seen  a  patch  of  red  with  steeples, 
whieh  notes  the  venerable  old  town  of 
Dort,  and  which,  coming  from  Antwerp, 
is  passed  in  sailing  to  Itottenlam  from 
Munlyk  on  the  Maas.  Its  syncKl  and 
articles  are  well  known  to  all  students  of 
divinity;  and  the  discussion  carried  on 
there  in  the  seventeenth  century,  between 
Armenians  and  Calvinists,  in  continued 
since,  and  promises  in  some  form  or  other 
to  divide  men's  opinions  till  synods  and 
articles  are  no  more.  That  town  is  not 
far  from  the  southern  border  of  the  kinj;- 
doni.  Look  now  along  the  line  of  railway 
which  shoots  to  the  north-west  straight 
as  uu  arn)w ; — that  steeple  a  few  miles 
off  marks  Delfts  onw  the  world's  capital 
of  crockery ;  furtlier  on  a  few  miles  in 
the  same  direction  are  the  steeples  of  the 
Hague.    Let  the  eye  follow  the  horizon 
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until  it  describefl  a  temidrcle  on  the  right  i 
hand,  ending  due  east  of  Delft,  and  the  | 
steeples  of  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  I 
and  Utrecht  can  be  seen  in  succession ;  • 

and  these  are  the  chief  cities  of  this ' 

I 

pumped  yet  watery  land.    That  village 
on  the  riyer  to  the  west,  and  close  to  us, ; 
is  Schiedam;  from  whence  for  genera-' 
tions  giu  flowed,  and  smugglers  sailed,  to 
tipsify  and  cheat  our  ancestors. 

And  now  bidding  farewell  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  windy 
pinnacles  of  St.  Laurence,  we  may  descend 
— no  easy  matter — to  the  earth.    Let  us 
look  into  the  church  in  passing,  for  it  is 
like  every  other  in  Holland.    It  is  very  , 
large,  and  without  any  ornaments  what- 
ever. The  pulpit  is  attached  to  one  of  the . 
pillars,  and  the  congregation  are  all  boxed , 
in  within  the  nave,  leaving  the  aisles  free, ! 
and  a  large  portion  of  each  end  of  the 
fabric.    With  the  exception  of  the  organ, ; 
all  is  as  simple  and  unadorned  as  the' 
most  rigid  Presbyterian  could  desire ;  for  i 
the  Dutch  are  all  Presbyterians  in  ^ir  | 
forma  of  worship  and  church  discipline, , 
and  in  their  creeds  at  least,  Calvinistic  ■ 
All  the  seats  were  furnished  with  Bibles ! 
of  a  uniform  size — but  such  a  size  I  Tliey  | 
were  the  only  things  in  Holland  which  i 
fully  came  up  to  my  preconceived  ideas ; 
of  Dutch  size  and    capacity.     Pocket- 
Bibles  in  public  seem  unknown.    Those ' 
we  saw  everywhere  in  the  pews  seemed  I 
to  have  reposed  there  since  the  days  of  I 
Hugo  Grotius.    To  carry  them,  sacks,  | 
instead  of  pockets,  would  be  necessary.  | 
Kow  that  we  are  again  in  the  town,  we 
may  take  a  short  stroll  before  the  railway 
starts  for  the  Hague.    As  we  do  so,  we 
cannot  fail  being  struck  by  some  features 
common  to  all  Dutch  cities.     One  of 
course,  is  the  cleanliness  and  order  every- 
where visible.    The  streets,  with  their 
small  red  brick  pavement,  are  scrubbed 
like  an  indoor  floor ;  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  are  all  subjected  to  a  constant 
watering  from  syringe  pumps,  like  those 
used  by  our  gardeners.    The  vessels  in 
the  canals  are  equally  clean.    They  arc 
ranged,  as  if  by  a  theodolite,  in  straight 
lines ;  and  what  is  wanting  in  elegance  or 
variety  of  form, — for  they  are  all  the 
same  in  rotundity  of  build,  looking  so 
18a 


like  drawing  lessons, — Is  made  up  in  per- 
fect cleanliness.  Every  bit  of  brass  is 
beautifully  scoured  and  polished.  The 
sailors  are  constantly  washing  the  oars 
or  scrubbing  the  decks.  At  the  stem 
may  be  seen  small  windows  two  feet 
square  or  so,  but  these  have  their  white 
curtains  tied  up  with  riband,  and  prob« 
ably  a  few  small  pots  with  flowers ;  and 
there  live  the  whole  family  of  the  worthy 
master  of  the  Vrow  Catherina.  Most 
people  are  annoyed  by  the  cleanliness  of 
the  Dutch.  Scotchmen  are  always  so. 
They  never,  at  least,  praise  it,  but  either 
express  a  mere  sense  of  wonder  at  such  a 
fuss  being  made  about  it,  deplore  the 
precious  time  wasted  in  securing  it,  or 
detract  flrom  the  supposed  virtue,  ^ving 
them  "  no  thanks,"  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  water  close  at  hand ;  and  when 
reminded  of  a  similar  "  water  privilege" 
near  many  a  vile  collier  or  seaside  village 
at  home,  they  immediately  exalt  the 
mineral  riches  of  Ayrshire  or  Airdrie 
above  the  cheese  or  crockery  of  Holland. 
I  heard  a  Scotchman  say,  when  treading 
careftilly  over  a  scrubbed  street,  ''Did 
any  one  ever  see  the  like  of  this  ?  I  do 
believe  that  the  heaviest  punishment 
which  you  could  inflict  upon  these  towns 
would  be  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  your 
shoes  and  leave  it  with  them ! "  This  was 
pure  envy.  Alas!  we  must  admit  that 
Scotland  and  Ireland  contain  the  filthiest 
villages  in  the  world.  *'  But  that  is  the 
climate."  No;  look  at  HolUnd.  Pray, 
do  not  excuse  such  habits ;  but  whenever 
you  can,  lecture  to  your  village  neigh- 
bours on  the  blessings  of  water  and  the 
beauty  of  soap,  and  tell  them  about  the 
cleanly  Dutch. 

The  Boouijees  is  the  best  street  in  Rot- 
terdam, and  illustrates  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Dutch  merchant's  town-resi- 
dence. The  house  is  large  and  high,  and 
within  very  handsome  and  commodious 
with  more  white  marble  than  red  brick  in 
its  interior.  But  tliey  have  their  peculiari- 
ties. Projecting  from  tho  liigh  roof  of  each 
is  a  beam  and  block  for  hoisting  up  goods, 
which  are  deposited  in  stores  in  the  top 
flats.  Immediately  behind,  as  well  as 
before  the  houses  in  every  street,  mm 
the  canal ;  and  as  the  warehouse  prqiecu 
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from  the  house  rearwards  to  the  water, 
it  can  thus  be  filled  directly  from,  or 
emptied  by  the  vessels.  Thus  the  whole 
ooDcem,  almost  including  the  shipping, 
is  under  one  root 

I  must  say  I  was  both  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  appearances  or  bulk  of  all 
classes  of  the  population,  rich  and  poor, 
merchant  and  mechanic,  landsman  and 
seaman,  whom  I  met  in  Holland.  I 
csnnot  recal  the  sources  of  my  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Dutch ;  nor  am  I  sure 
that  I  ever  read  any  genuine  history  of 
tlieir  country.  Yet  I  felt  an  indescrib- 
able interest  in  both, — a  sort  of  person- 
al attachment  which  was  mysteriously 
tinked  with  the  flitting  memories  of  early 
days.  Hugo  Grotius  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  nor  Erasmus,  nor  Scalinger,  far 
less  Boerhaare,  or  Axmenius ;  not  even 
Admiral  Van  Tromp,  or  De  Ruy  ter.  But 
who  or  what  had  ?  As  I  ransacked  my 
thoughts  to  account  for  my  impressions, 
I  found  that  all  I  really  knew  about  the 
Dutch  was  derived  solely  from  my  early 
acquired  knowledge  of  Dirck  Hatterick, 
Vanderdecken  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or 
the  heroes  of  New  York  and  the  Hud- 
son, not  forgetting  Knickerbocker  and 
Kip  Van  Winkle !  Any  additional  facts 
I  must  have  picked  up  fh>m  an  old 
imuggler,  whom  1  admired  very  much 
in  my  youth,  and  who  inspired  me 
with  a  peculiar  desire  to  see  Schiedam 
sod  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Now,  this  early 
historical  training  sufSced  to  give  me 
a  real  interest  in  the  Dutch,  which 
I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  took  the  pre- 
cedence of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  though  1 
struggled  hard  to  banish  all  my  peculiar 
pfedilections,  and  to  replace  them  by  the 
ftv0  articles,  and  other  such  sober  and 
realities.  But  if  I  succeeded  for  a 
It  in  doing  so,  it  was  painful  to 
iid  how  Holland  and  its  people  became 
fnportionably  uninteresting. 

Ko  doubt  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  those 
m^  impretsions  from  doubtful  sources 
of  Mcnrate  information,  which  made  me 
ifivr  Dutchmen,  who,  in  appearance, 
nalixe  what  I  always  assumed 
It  to  be ;  but  I  searched  in  vain. 
I  MMnad  the  decks  of  vessels,  sure  of 
who   bore   unmistakeable 


evidence  of  wearing  six  pair  of  inexpres- 
sibles, like  the  crews  of  the  old  naviga- 
tors in  the  days  of  Hudson, — men  to 
whom  reefing  topsails  in  a  squall  would 
be  a  real  cause  of  anxiety ;  but,  alas ! 
every  man  who  trod  the  deck  in  this 
modern  Rotterdam,  was  just  like  those 
who  tread  the  deck  in  any  other  port.  I 
could  not  discover  in  any  of  them  a  trace 
of  their  great  ancestors.  All  were  more 
respectable  than  Hatterick ;  none  so 
weather-beaten,  and  romantic  as  Yander* 
decken  ;  and  ail  wanting  in  the  rotundity 
of  Hudson.  The  women,  too,  were  all 
smart  and  active, — utterly  unlike  even 
our  Newhaven  or  Musselburgh  fish- 
wives, who  fill  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  public  eye.  In  the  Exchanges  of 
Holland,  and  I  examined  them  all,  I 
could  not  discover  any  man — except  one, 
by  the  way,  in  Amsterdam,  and  he  seemed 
to  inspire  no  special  admiration  or  envy 
in  his  fellow-citizens — who  seemed  in  any 
way  suited  to  fill  the  Burgomaster's 
chair,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  once  was 
filled  when  Holland  was  in  its  prime. 
All  were  men  of  ordinary  size,  remark- 
ably well-dressed,  and  gentlemanly  look- 
ing. The  reader  must  excuse  this  ethno- 
logical digression  upon  the  corporations 
of  Holland,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  save 
any  one  from  the  shock  I  received  my- 
self in  finding  the  race  of  Dutchmen 
gone,  whom  we  in  this  country  have  been 
taught  to  believe  once  existed  in  every 
city,  and  without  whose  fully  developed 
bulk  in  its  leading  citizens,  no  city  can 
flourish.  I  trust  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  his 
next  periodical  Education  Bill,  will  insert 
a  clause  providing  for  a  better  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative magnitudes  of  men  and  nations. 
Many  an  M.P.  even,  has  suffered  in  the 
estimation  of  his  constituents  from  their 
ignorance,  just  as  the  Dutch  suflered  in 
mine  from  the  same  cause ;  for  how  often 
liave  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  great 
man,  until  personal  observations  and  ex- 
perience dissipated  the  delusion.  His 
Lordship  is  the  very  person  to  protect 
such  disappointing  legislators  from  erro- 
neous impressions  created  by  "l^ant  of 
education.  Let  him  try.  Mr.  Hudson, 
at  all  events,  for  the  sake  of  his  name- 
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take,  will  second  him  in  Parliament. 
Who  will  support  him  in  our  General 
Assemblies  is  doubtfuL    The  great  men 


have  no  interest  in  the  qaettion.    Thej 
are  saffr 

(To  he  coniimied,) 


THE  BROOK. 
An  Idyu 


*  Hkkk  hj  thid  brook,  we  pnrteil ;  I  to  the  Evt 
And  he  for  Italy— tno  late— too  late ; 
One  whom  the  Htnmg  eons  of  the  world  deppiKe ; 
For  lucky  rhymea  to  him  were  scrip  and  ahare, 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for  cent ; 
Nor  could  lie  understand  how  money  breeds, 
I'hought  it  a  dead  thin^  ;  yet  himself  could  make 
The  thing  that  is  not  sm  the  thing  that  is. 

0  had  he  Uved !    Ia<oiir  schtxil-books  ne  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd. 
They  flourish'd  then  or  then :  but  lite  in  him 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only  teuch*d 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green. 
And  nothing  perfect :  yet  the  brook  he  loved. 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Bengal, 
Or  ev'n  the  sweet  half.  English  Neiigherry  air, 

1  chanted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy. 

To  me  that  lored  him  ;  for  **  O  brook  !**  he  ssys, 
*'  O  babbling  brook,**  says  Edmund  in  bis  rhyme, 
■*  Whence  come  you  ?'*  and  the  brook,  why  not  ? 
repUes. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bicker  down  a  ralley. 

By  thirty  hills  f  hurry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  riiigps. 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimniing  river. 
For  men  may  nome  and  men  may  go, 

But  1  go  <m  for  ever. 

'  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite  worn  out. 
Travelling  to  Naples     There  is  Darnley  bridge. 
It  has  more  ivy ;  there  the  river ;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  ftrm  where  brook  and  river 
meet. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eiidyiiig  Iwiys, 

I  babble  on  the  }>eebles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  fleld  and  fallow. 
And  manv  a  fairy  forclanfl  set 

With  willow,  weed  and  mallow. 

I  f hatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimmi><g  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  goon  for  ever. 
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'But  Philip  chatter*d  more  than  brook  or 
bird ; 
Old  Philip  ;  all  about  the  fields  you  caught 
Ills  weary  daylong  chirping,  like  tht*  dry 
High  elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout. 
And  here  and  there  a  grajliug. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

I'pon  me,  as  1  travel. 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  nsay  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

•  O  darling  Eatio  Willows,  hia  one  child  I 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek  t 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  coarse ; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hasel  wand ; 
Her  eyes  a  bashftil  asure,  and  her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  abell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

*  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  ^d  her  a  good  turn. 
Her  and  her  fkr-ofl' cousin  and  betrothed. 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart  with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  jears  back—the  week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmimd ;  Croat 

By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins  tbtn, 
Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry— croat. 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden.gate     The  gaXm, 
Half  parted  from  a  weak  and  acolding  hinge, 
Stuck;  and  he   clamour'd   from   a   casemeata 

••run,'* 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
**  Run  Katie  1  **  Katie  never  ran :  she  moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bowers 
A  little  flutter*d,  ^ith  her  eyelids  down. 
Fresh  apple- hlossom.  blu^hilIg  for  a  binm. 

*  What  was  it?  less  of  aei-.timent  than  sense 
Had  Katie  ;  not  illiterate ;  neither  one 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  flt-tive  tears. 
And  nuraed  by  mealy-mouthed  philanthropies. 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mute  the  Deed. 

'  She  told  me.    She  and  James  had  quarreird* 
Why? 
What  cauae   of  quarrel?    None,  abe  s^d,  so 
cause; 
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Jhdm  bad  no  mum  :  but  when  I  pref  t  Um  cftuce, 
I  b«mt  that  Jamea  had  ttiekering  J«alouaies 
Wtiich  ao|^*d  her.    Who  anger'd  James  ?    I 

■aid 
But  Katie  iDatch'd  her  ejea  at  onca  from  mine. 
And  aketchiofi^  with  her  clender  puinted  foot 
Some  Ajfure  like  a  wizard**  pentagarm 
On  ](Arden  f^rarei.  let  my  qaery  pau 
UnelaimM,  in  tluahing  ailence,  till  I  aak*d 
If  Jamea  were  coming.    "  Cuming  every  day," 
Sh«>  anawer'd,  "  ever  longing  to  explain, 
Bnt  evermore  her  father  came  acruHi 
Ik'ith  ionM  long-winded  tale,  aiid  broke  him 

abort; 
And  Jaoiea  departed  vext  with  bim  and  her.** 
Bow  could  I  help  her?    **  Would   I— was  it 

wrong?" 
(ClaspC  band-  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  iwcet  aerentaen  subdued  me  ere  ahe  spoke) 
"  O  would  I  take  her  fitfher  for  one  hour, 
For  one  half  hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  ue !" 
And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where  James 
Made  toward  ui.  like  a  wader  in  the  surf, 
Beyond  th«  brook,  waiat>deep  in  meadoW'«weet, 

•  o  Katie,  what  I  sufiered  for  your  sake  I 
For  in  I  went  and  call'd  old  Philip  out 
To  show  the  Una :  full  willingly  he  roae : 
Be  led  me  thro*  the  abort  sweet^ameUing  lanes 
Of  his  wheat -suburb,  babbiiog  as  he  went. 
Be  praised  bis  land,  hia  horses,  his  machines ; 
Be  praised  hia  ploughs,  hia  cows,  hia  hogs,  his 

<l0(fs; 
He  praised  bis  bens,  his  geese,  his  guinea-hens ; 
Bis  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts ; 
Tliea  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he  took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming  each, 
And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom  they 

were:* 
Tbcn  crost  the  common  Into  Darnley  chase 
To  ibow  Bir  Arthur's  deer.    In  coiise  and  f^rn 
Twinkled  the  Innumerable  ear  and  taiL 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 
Hs  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said : 
'  Thrt  was  the  four-year-old  I  sold  the  Sfiuire.* 
And  there  ha  told  a  long  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  tue  colt  at  grass, 
Aad  how  it  waa  the  thing  his  daughter  wish*d. 
And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  kam  tho  price,  and  what  the  price  he  ask'd. 
And  how  tho  bailiff  swore  that  be  was  mad, 
Inft  he  stood  firm ;  and  so  the  matter  hung  ; 
Bs  gave  them  line  :  and  five  days  after  that 
tba  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 


who  tbsn  and  there  had  offer 'd  something  more, 
kl  hs  stood  Arm ;  and  so  the  matter  hung ; 


f  the  man ;  the  colt  would  fetch  its  price ; 
■i  fMo  Chcra  Una  :  and  bow  by  chance  at  last 
(kaightba  aiaj  or  April,  he  forgot, 
Hw  last  of  April  or  the  firat  of  May) 

tha  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm, 

from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in, 
ho  meUow'd  all  his  heart  with  ale, 
i  Ihif  cloMd  a  borgain,  band  in  hand. 


whDo  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven,  he, 
;  oonld  he  help  it  ?  recommenocd« 
am  thvo*  all  tho  coltish  cbronicls, 


WUd  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallyho. 
Reform,  White  Hose,  Bcllerophon,  the  Jilt, 
Arbaces.  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Fliilip,  talking  still ;  and  so 
We  turiiM  our  foreheads  from  the  fulling  sun. 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice  as  long 
As  when  tliey  fullow'd  us  from  Pliilip's  door. 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet  content 
Re-risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  thin^js  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  snd  grassy  plots, 

1  slide  by  baxel  covers  -, 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nota 

Tliat  grow  fur  happy  luvert. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swaUuus  ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunlieam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallow  a. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brauibly  wildernobses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  Uiiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  sgain  I  curve  and  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  1  go  on  for  ever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go  ;  and  these  are  gone. 

All  gone.    My  dearest  brother,  £dmund,  sleeps. 

Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic  spire, 

Bat  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 

Of  Brunellesehi ;  sleep*  in  peace:  and  he. 

Pour  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of  words 

Remains  tho  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 

I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it :  Katie  walks 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 

Far  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other  stars. 

And  breathes  in  converse  seasons.  All  are  gone.* 

8o  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  style 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  loind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the  brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn, 
Mused,  and  was  mute.  On  a  sudden  a  low  breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed-bells  and  briony  rings  ; 
And  he  louk'd  up.    There  stood  a  maiden  near. 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  much  amase  he  stared 
On  eyes  a  basliful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  tu  show  the  fruit  within  : 
Then  wondering,  ask'd  her  *  Are  you  f^m  tho 

fkrm?* 
*  Yes,'  answered  she.  *  Pray  stay  a  little  :  pardon 

me; 
What  do  they  call  you  ?'    •  Katie.*    •  That  were 

strange. 
What  surname  r*    '  WiUows.*    '  No  I*    *  That  U 

my  nanie.* 
'  Indeed  !*  and  here  ho  look'd  so  self-perplext. 
That  Katie  laughed,  and  laogbhig  blusb'd,  till  he 
Laugh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wahos, 
Who  feels  a  gUmmering  strangeness  in  bis  dream. 
Then  looking  at  her ;  *  Too  happy,  fresh  and 

to, 
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Too  fireth  and  fidr  in  our  ud  world's  best  bloom. 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your  name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  ago/ 

*  Have  you  not  heard/  said  Katie.  '  we  came 

l)ack. 
We  bought  the  fi&rm  we  tenanted  before. 


Am  1 80  like  her  ?  so  thty  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English  di^, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  yon  did,  the  days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come  with  me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harrest-ficld : 
But  she— you  will  be  welcome— O.  come  Int* 

Tiitayaoii. 


PROGRESS  OF  A  PENNY  SAVINGS'  BANK. 


At  page  335  of  this  Magazine  for  1853-4, 
an  account  is  giTen  of  the  progress  of  a 
Sayings'  Bank  in  Glasgow.  As  that 
establishment  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  three  years,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
the  results  for  that  period : — 

The  number  of  accounts 

opened  is      .        .        1524 
Do.  still  remaining  open  444 
The  amount  of  cash  deposited 
is       ...        .     ^730  13    6 

Of  this  sum,  there  has  been 
repaid  to  depositors  .        308    1    1 


The  number  of  transfers 
of  sums  of  20s.  and 
upwards, . 


422  12    6 


343    0    0 


Learing  a  balance  of  ^79  12    5 
in  the  bank,  belonging  to  444  depositors. 
The  number  of  transactions 
is 16,017 

The  average  of  each  deposit  during 
the  first  year  being  9^d.;  during  the 
second  year,  is.  4jd. ;  and  during  the 
third  year,  la.  d-^d.  Although  the  past 
year  has  been  one  in  which  many  an  in- 
dustrious family  has  submi^tted  to  great 
privations  from  the  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  though  sickness  has  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent,  yet  the  receipts  at 
the  bank  have  not  been  diminished  in  a 
greater  degree  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Here  then  is  a  sum  of  ^f  730, 
which  has  been  deposited  in  very  small 
sums  from  a  penny  to  a  pound,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
bank  for  depositing  it,  by  far  the  greater 
part  off  this  money  would  have  been 
spent  cU  U(ut  uselessly  and  unprofitably. 

Since  our  last  notice,  many  additional 
lb6 


Savings*  Banks  have  been  started  ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  it  is  so.     As  nothing 
here  can  be  said  to  be  perfect,  there  was 
a  danger  heretofore  connected  with  thes« 
very  admirable  institutionsy  and  that  was 
their  being  extended  so  far  as  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  parties   who   mlghfc 
have    been    less  scrupulous    than  they 
ought  about  the  honesty  of  their  deal- 
ings ;  accordingly,  government  has  been 
making  inquiries  in  regard  to  savings' 
banks,  and  the  result  has  been  the  ap« 
pointment|  in  almost  all  cases,  of  a  body 
of  trustees,  who  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  money  deposited  is  quite  safe,  and 
that  it  will  be  repaid  when  required,  In 
place  of  the  irresponsible  body  of  patrona 
and  managers   formerly  appointed,    ao 
that  now  the  depositors  may  at  any  time 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  security  of  the 
Bank.     When  they  are  thus  based  on  a 
true  and  solid  foundation,  as  they  now 
must  be  by  law,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  of  these  most  excellent  instito* 
tions;  they  not  only  afford  the  meani 
of   collecting  and    accumulating    ammli 
savings,  so  that  they  may  become  avail- 
able   at  a  time  when  any   emergenoj 
occurs  in  a  poor  man's  family,  sueh  aa 
the  head  of  the  family  being  thrown  oat 
of   employment,    or,    when    **  there    ta 
trouble  in  the  house;"    but  they  alao 
foster  and  encourage  habits  of  saTing, 
and  stir  up    that    noble    independeno^ 
which  a  man  feels,  when,  in  the  boor  of 
adversity,  he  finds  that  he  has  something 
to  assist  him  which  is  the  result  of  hit 
own  forethought  and  care,  realising  the 
truth  of  that  saying,  that  **  he  is  a  happy 
man  who  has  a  friend  in  his  need,  bat  he 
is  more  truly  happy  who  has  no  such  need 
of  his  friend."  Afflictionswill  come  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  would  be  well  that  th« 
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poor  man,  while  •nifering  patiently  under 
hit  Father's  rod,  could  look  up  to  bis 
God,  and  thank  Him,  that,  amid  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  mercies,  He  has 
shown  His  lore  to  him  in  thus  opening 
op  a  waj  by  which  his  suiTerings  may 
be  relieTed. 

We  would  adTlse  all  who  have  the 
interests  of  the  workinjj^  men  at  heart, 
among  other  means  for  improving  their 
eoDdition,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  Savings'  Banks ;  if  the  depositors  can 
be  got  to  take  the  management  into  their 
own  hands,  so  much  the  better ;  they  will 
tike  care  to  see  that  the  money  is  safe. 
Let  all  be  encouraged  to  put  in  their 
nvings,  however  small,  not  leaving  out 
those  who  can  only  begin  with  a  penny. 
TUs,  by  the  way,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a 


story,  connected  with  one  of  these  banks, 
which  afforded  us  some  amusement  at 
the  time.  A  very  respectable  looking 
woman  came  to  deposit  a  penny  for  each 
of  her  sons,  of  whom  she  had  seven ;  ac- 
cordingly she  entered  the  names  of  John, 
James,  David,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and 
Robert,  but,  when  reminded  that  she 
had  only  given  in  six  names,  she  said 
she  could  not  understand  how  that  could 
be,  for  she  had  "  seven  laddies.**  She  men- 
tioned all  their  names  a  second  time,  but 
still  she  could  make  no  more  of  them ; — 
away  she  went,  very  much  perplexed, 
but  soon  returning,  she  exclaimed,  "  noo 
ye  see  I  was  richt  enough  after  a',  but 
only  Willy,  poor  child,  tooi  jugt  clean 
fwgoi !  " 


HeHgiottfs  anB  mtmionars  Intcntgcnct. 


OLA  goo  W  8CCTARI  MISSION. 

All  the  Government  Presbyterian  chap- 
Uu  have  been  ordered  to  the  Crimea 
fmn  Scntari,  and  the  Scotch  soldiers  in 
tbe  Hospital  now  depend  solely  upon  oar 
Glasgow  missionaries  for  pastoral  minis- 
tiations. 

A  oommooion  cap  has  been  sent,  at 
the  request  of  tbe  brethren,  to  enable 
them  to  dispense  the  sacrament  to  those 
who  desire  to  partake  of  the  holy  ordi- 
MBoe ;  and  to  many  soldiers  we  hope  and 
piay  it  may  be  fruitful  in  eucliaristic 
ftankagivingB  for  God*s  mercy  to  them, 
h  delivering  them  from  death,  and  in 
ring  them  eternal  life  through  Him 
VBS  wounded  for  their  transgres- 
and  endured  the  cross  for  their  re- 


Ihtcnpaent  to  Scutari  was  a  gift  from 
of  Mr.  Macnair's  late  congrega- 
te Gonrock,  which,  as  a  token  of 
,  adda  to  its  value. 

donations  of  books,  both  from 

littee,  congregations,  and  pri- 

have  (h>m  time  to  time  been 

miaaion.    The  Secretary  has 

,lir.  Fergoaaon  to  inquire  about 

I  «f  ihoM  packages,  and  ho  hopes 


to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  them  in  the  next  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, although  he  has  cause  to  fear  that 
many  have  been  lost.  But  whether  they 
are  irrecoverably  lost,  or  only  concealed 
in  mountains  of  baggage  in  the  Custom 
House  at  Constantinople  or  Balaklava 
remains  to  be  seen. 


SUnSCRIPTIONS. 
Coneoted   In    the    Sabbath    School    of   Relti7 
Born.  Aberfeldy,  bj   Mr.  Uaggart,   Student 
of  Divinity. 

Mr.  Anderson,  elder, 
Mr.  A.  Anderson,      . 
Mr.  Peter  Haggart,     . 
Miss  Mensies,  . 

Mrs.  T.  Menxies.        . 
Miss  Anderson,  • 

Mr.  John  Shaw,  •  • 

Mr.  John  Dewar,  • 

Mr  A.  Proudfoot,     . 
In  Ponce, 


Total, 


L.O  1 
0  I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

1    0 


I 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

« 

6 
4i 


u  r  8 


L.O    8    8 


Extract  from  Mr,  Ferguason'a  Journal. 

March  l«f.— Visited  in  General  Hos- 
pital.  Great  excitement  about  the  earth- 
quake which  occurred  yesterday.  Al- 
most all  were  out  of  their  bods,  some  so 
weak  that  they  could  not  get  into  bed 
again  unaided.  Many  tried  to  walk  who 
were  unable  to  do  so.    One  man  told  me 
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he  never  felt  himself  bo  utterly  uuworthy  j 
hefore.  He  felt  that  he  deserTed  to  be  ■ 
literally  swallowed  up,  and  he  feared  he  I 
was  to  hare  [jot  his  deport.    The  Mormon-  ' 

•  I 

ite,  noticed  Feb.  10,  is  now  under  deep 
convictions,  and  praying  most  fervently  to  | 
be  guided  into  the  truth.  It  was  mo8t : 
painful  to  witness  the  agony  of  his  soul.  I ' 
read  to  liiui  a  small  tract,  entitled  '*  The 
Compassion  of  God,"  and  when  I  had 
finished  it  lie  asked  if  [  could  assure  him 
that  what  I  had  read  was  the  truth.  I 
said  that  1  rested  my  own  eternal  destiny 
upon  it,  which  was  tlio  highest  proof  I 
could  give  of  my  thorough  convictlou  of 
the  truttifulness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible.  ITe  then  said,  "  You  know  what 
my  views  have  been,"  and  requested  me 
to  pray  with  him,  stating,  in  the  mosc 
particular  manner,  what  he  wished  me 
specially  to  pray  for,  wiiich  was  that 
whatever  err<ir  he  might  blindly  have 
followed  might  be  completely  eradicateil 
from  his  mind,  and  that  the  truth  of  God 
might  be  savingly  impressed  upon  his 
soul.  After  I  had  kneeled  at  his  bedside, 
he  detained  my  proceeding  until  I  had 
shewn  him  that  I  clearly  compreheude<l 
his  meaning.  When  I  had  done  he  was 
much  excited,  and  burying  his  head  in 
his  bedclothes  he  groaned  in  agony  of 
spirit.  I  stood  for  a  little  while  unwilling 
to  disturb  him,  when,  as  if  uncouHcious 
of  my  presence,  he  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently. When  he  had  done  he  was  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  scarcely  had 
strength  to  say  good-bye. 

March  "Zd. — An  arrival  of  fresh  invalids 
from  the  Crimea  has  made  a  large  addi- 
tion to  my  list.  One  desired  to  see  me 
whenever  he  beard  I  was  in  the  hospital, 
lie  requested  me  to  visit  him  as  often  as 
I  could.  S.  F.,  mentioned  26th  Feb., 
died  this  morning;  I  hope,  in  the  Lord. 

March  Zd. — Death  is  steadily  doing  his 
work.  My  Mormonite  friend  is  gone  to- 
day ;  he  was  very  low  yesterday.  When 
I  inquired  whether  he  could  look  up  to 
God  as  his  Father  in  Christ,  he  simply 
shook  his  head.  A  young  man,  appar- 
ently on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  told 
me  that  he  had  never  been  a  great  sinner, 

he  had  never  been  a  drunkard,  nor . 

Here  he  stopped,  finding  it  hard  to  spe- 
cify. Many  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  have  not  sinned  much, 
since  they  have  not  been  addicted  to  in- 
temperate liabits.  One  of  those  who 
came  in  yesterday  seems  under  convic- 
tions of  sin.  Another,  whom  I  have 
seen  daily  for  some  time,  and  who  is,  I 
fear,  dying,  says,  **No,  do!  I  have  no 
hope  but  in  Christ  Jesus." 

March    4th. — Sunday  —  Preached    in 
Boniface  House  and  Sultan's  quarters, 
188 


and  visited  special  cases  in  General  Hos- 
pital. One  man,  who  formerly  appeared 
wiser  than  myself  in  matters  of  religion, 
asked  me  to  read  to  him  "something 
about  our  Saviour."  There  are  several 
hopeful  cases,  but  very  many  are  cold 
and  dearl. 

March  5th Visited  the  whole  of  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  One  of  my  people  died 
this  morning.  Some  have  returned  to  tlie 
camp.  Several  very  interesting  casea 
among  93d  Highlanders. 

March  6th. — At  Pera,  in  search  of  a 
servant ;  a  day  nearly  lost.  Visited  only 
five  men  in  tlie  afternoon.  The  gratitude 
of  all,  but  of  one  in  particular,  was  very 
great,  and  would  have  been  a  reward  for 
almost  any  toil. 

March  7th.— The  Stable,  General,  and 
Harem  Hospitals.  Wrote  three  letters 
at  the  bedsides  of  the  men.  Received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  at  the  Harem  from 
all,  even  from  'Romanists.  A  loud  ury 
for  Bibles,  which  I  promised  to  get  sup- 
plied. Found  a  Romanist  reading  the 
New  Testament ;  he  said  ho  did  not  care 
for  the  priest,  and  requested  some  tracti. 
Added  nine  to  my  rolL  The  Episcopa- 
lians in  one  ward  asked  me  to  speak  to 
them  as  if  they  were  my  own  people.  I 
addressed  the  whole  ward  at  once.  They 
hoped  I  would  give  them  a  call  when  I 
go  back. 

March  Sth Palace  and  General  Hoa- 

pitals.  The  welcome  we  receive  from 
some  is  truly  touching.  Many  of  my 
people  have  gone  to  England.  One  died 
yesterday,  and  some  are  very  ill.  Laiigo 
arrival  of  sick  from  the  camp.  I  find  tha 
field  allotted  to  me  much  too  large  to  do 
the  work  efiSciently. 

March  OM.— Made  up  a  parcel  of  Biblei 
and  books  for  the  Harem  Hospital,  which, 
I  to  my  regret  and  annoyance,  I  could  ge€ 
I  no  one  to  carry  over.  Visited  in  General 
Hospitfd;  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
The  men  are  recovering  very  slowly,  and 
some  who  were  moving  about  have  been 
taken  verv  ill. 

March  \Qth.— Three  more  of  my  peopla 
have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth, 
and  there  are  others  apparently  about 
to  follow.  Made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  man  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church;  a  most  interesting  cate.  Ha 
detailed  to  me  the  history  of  his  enliat- 
ment,  which  gave  me  a  practical  illiM- 
tration  of  the  necessity  of  the  apoa- 
tolic  injunction,  "Fathers,  provoke  noi 
your  children  to  wrath,  lest  they  ba 
discouraged."  Took  my  servant  to  tha 
Harem  in  the  evening  witli  a  bag  ftxU  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other  books  and 
tracts.  Gave  intimation  of  a  public  ser- 
vice tliere  to-morrow  at  U  jlm,    Hm 
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report  of  the  Czar*8  death  appears  to  izrive  <  them  belong  to  my  flock ;  but  I  could  not 
much  witisfaction  in  the  hospitals.    Many  ;  pass  witliout  noticing  and  conimendinK 
add,  *'  It  is  not  that  we  wish  the  man  ,  them  for  tlic  manner  in  which  I  had 
dead,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  otliers  we  ■  found  them  engaged, 
rejoice."  !      March  \%th. — Sunday.    Preached  throe 

March  Wth. — Sunday.  Preached  at  time?,  twice  to  soldiers,  and  once  to  hoI- 
tlie  Ilarem  to  a  large  audience  at  1 1  a.m.,  i  diers*  wives.  Vi9ited  none, 
and  in  the  General  Hospital  at  the  usual  |  March  VMh. — ^Tlie  whole  of  the  lower 
Ixinr,  4  P.M.  Had  an  increase  of  convul-  \  part  of  General  Hospital.  Many  men 
escenta,  but  a  smaller  audience  on  the  \  very  ill — some,  I  fear,  beyond  re(M)very. 
whole.  Visited  none  to-day.  Wrote  ;  One,  formerly  very  polite,  hut  appanmtly 
two  letters  intimating  deaths.  '  inditTorent  as  to  the  objo(;t  of  my  visitit, 

March  I2//1. — Attended  the  funeral  of-  gave  me  a  long  account  of  his  past  lite, 
brother  Proctor,  and  afterwards  visited    He  had  been  a  great  drunkard  previous 
in  General  Hospital,  all  the  cases  calling   to  his  joining  tbe  army,  but  he  hud  not 
for  special  attention.     Met  one  man  for  ,  tasted  spirits  for  two  years.    He  says  the 
the  first  time  in  deep  distress  of  mind,    army    makes    many    drunkards    sobiT 
He  state^l  that  when  he  was  very  ill  he  !  men.     He  seems  deeply  sorry  for  havini; 
had  fearful  visions  of  the  state  of  scpara- ;  grieved  his  mother,  but  he  is  not  yet 
tion  from  God.    He  feels  thankful  to  the ;  humbled  before  Go«l. 
Lord  for  sparing  him,  and  restoring  him  1      March  20th. — A  most  interesting  day. 
to  coandneas  of  mind,  that  he  may  now  |  Visited  the  whole  of  the  upper  story  of 
itteod  to  the  one  thing  needful.     Several '.  the  General  Hospital,  and  all  the  si)e(ual 
men  rery  ill,  who  yet  maintain  a  deep  [  cases  in  the  lower.    Found  many  very 
lallenncss  on  the  subject  of  religion.         •  ill.     One  of  the  93d  died  on  Sunday 
March  l^th. — Visitetl  at  the  Palace  and  |  morning.     Fever  is  exceedingly  preva- 
General  Hospitals.    One  of  the  d3d  has  1  lent.    One  man,  whose  piety  seems  genu- 
been  most  unexpectedly  called  to  his  final   ine,  gave  me  some  money  to  send  to  his 
loooant.     I  was  requested  by  a  Roman    wife  should  he  die.     He  mentioned  seve- 
Catholic    orderly  to  speak  to    another '  ral  days  ago  that  he  wished  to  tell  me 
Catholic  apparently  dying.    Refused,  as  1  something,  but  that  he  would  wait  till  ho 
tbe  man  did  not  ask  it  himself.    The  ,  was  a  little  better.  Fearing  he  might  not 
oiderly  said,  he  read  Protestant  as  well  <  live  long,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  to-day. 
u  Catholic  hooka,  and  thought  the  one ',  He  said  that  he  merely  wished  to  tell  me 
if  good  as  the  other,  and  requested  me  to  <  what  a  blessing  it  had  been  to  him  to 
give  him  a  tract,  which  I  readily  did.        '.  have  become  a  soldier.    He  was  broiigiit 
March  I4th. — Visited  none  ;  wrote  two '  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  remuiied 
soldiers'  letters,  and  spent    the    whole '  in  that  conmiunion  till  he  was  twenty- 
ifternoon  in  a  fruitless  search  for  infor- 1  three  years  of  age.    Abait  that  time  he 
Bition  reganling  the  ship  *' Corsica,"  by !  enlisted  into  the  93d  Highlanders,  and 
which    I    expect  books  from  Glasgow. '  attenrled  the  Scotch  church  when  that 
Ooe  thousand  Bibles  have  arrived  to-day  i  regiment  was  stationed  at  Carlisle.     He 
from  **  The  Scottish  Bible  Society.**  i  used  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears  durim; 

March  \&fh. — General  Plospital,  whole',  the  sermon  lest  be  should  hear  anything 
«f  the  upper  story.  Made  the  acquaint-  :  against  the  l^mish  faith.  But  his  con- 
■aoe  of  two  new  men,  who  seemed  par-  '  science  reproved  him.  He  could  not  hold 
tienlarly  glad  to  see  me.  No  cases  of  out  against  convictions.  He  listened  to 
innsnal  interest.  I  the  word  of  life,  and  with  a  great  struggle 

March  16'/r. — A  very  wet  and  stormy  >  fled  from  the  arms  of  Rome.  "Many," 
day— visited  in  General  Hospital.  Great  said  he,  "  condemn  the  service,  but  it  has 
•omplaints  from  some  of  the  men  of  the  been  a  great  blessing  to  me.  Hml  I  not 
Mglect  of  their  medical  attendant.  En-  \  bectmie  a  soldier,  I  might  this  day  have 
flonraged  them  to  put  confidence  in  the  >  l>een  worshipping  the  Virgin  instead  of 
Inatiiient  they  receive  as  the  best  for  |  Christ."  This  man  has  been  telling  me 
ttem  according  to  medical  skill.  The !  every  time  I  have  seen  him  how  thank- 
iiia  of  going  home  seems  to  be  doing  -  ful  he  is  for  my  visits.  The  first  day  I 
food  to  the  health  of  some.  !  saw   him,   when   I  inquired   whether   1 

Mmth  L7fA.— Visiteii  special  cases  only, '  could  do  anything  more  for  him,  he  said, 
Md  inch  others  as  were  l)eside  these.  As  "Yuu  have  done  more  for  me  alrenijy 
J  passed  along  one  of  the  corridors,  a '  than  tongue  can  tell."  To-diy  he  said, 
■ptptaplft  presented  itself,  to  me  more  *'  I  like  your  teaching,  sir.  I  was  taken 
Mlf  ftoteresting  than  any  I  have  wit- ,  at  the  very  first  with  it.  You  did  not 
icned  rince  I  came  to  Scutari.  It  was  set  forth  the  maji'sty  of  God  apart  from 
acoOTalenent  soldier  acting  as  Scripture  the  love  of  the  Saviour."  He  says  the 
to  hli  sick  comrade.    Neither  of  peace  he  has  is  sometimes  a  cau.^o  of  ter- 
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ror  to  him  lest  it  should  be  a  false  peace. 
Another  old  93d  man  wept  bitterly, 
and  said,  **  No  man  has  sinned  so  much 
aa  I  have."  Another  young  man,  when 
I  had  prayed  with  him,  and  promised  to 
see  him  soon  a^ain,  said,  with  the  tear 
stealing  down  his  cheek,  **  Sir,  I  would 
like  to  see  you  all  the  hours  of  the  day." 
Another  told  me  he  had  borrowed  a  New 
Testament,  and  had  spent  a  very  happy 
Sabbath  afternoon  reading  it.  I  promised 
to  take  him  to-morrow  a  Hible  from  the 
Scottish  Bible  Society.  With  a  face  lit 
up  with  the  happiest  smiles,  he  said, 
**  Ah  1  have  you.  Sir — have  you  got  a  Bible 
with  the  Scotch  psalms  and  paraphrases?" 
Another  young  man,  who  has  lost  both 
his  feet  by  the  frost,  seemed  so  happy 
when  I  rose  up  from  praying  with  him, 
that  ho  longed  for  another  to  share  his 
joys ;  and,  turning  round  to  his  compa- 
nion on  the  left,  who  was  wounded  at 

Inkermann,  he  called  out,  "  Is  S 

awake?"  I  told  him  1  had  been  with 
his  friend  before  I  came  to  him.    He 

then  said,  •*  S and  I  have  some 

fine  talks  together  during  the  night  when 
we  are  both  lying  awake."  But  there 
would  be  no  end  to  these  details — the 
history  of  every  day  is  full  of  them. 
Posted,  at  the  Main  Guard,  a  notice  of 
public  worship  to-morrow  (the  national 
fast),  at  11  A.M.,  and  afterwards  an- 
nounced  the  matter  in  person,  in  every 
ward  and  corridor,  in  the  Hospital,  that 
none  might  plead  ignorance. 

March  22(/.— No.  139,   alluded  to  as 
near  his  end  yesterday,  died  about  12 
midnight.     133,  deeply  penitent,   wept 
much  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  declared  tliat  no  man  can 
have  sinned  more  than  ho  has.    He  said, 
"Men,    when    they  are    well,    do    not 
think  of  these  things;   but  when  they 
are  laid  ui)on  a  sick-bed,  then  they  see 
the  necessity  for  them."  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  I  have  been  IimI  to  men, 
not  of  my  own  people,  as  if  by  accident, 
whose  cases  specially  needed  attention. 
To-dny,  as  I  passed  along  the  corridor, 
and  was  speaking  to  some  who  were 
bundling  up  their  kit  to  go  to  England,  I 
was  drawn,  involuntarily  as  it  were,  to 
speak    to    one  who  at    the  moment   I 
thought  was  also  going  home.    By  an 
accident  in  the  camp,  he  had  received  a 
pistol  shot  in  his  hand,  and,  just  be- 
fore I  spoke  to  him,  had  the  main  bone 
of  his  left  hand  taken  out.    He  has  been 
in  Hospital  since  the  9th  inst,  and  has 
just  come  out  of  the  fever  which  is  so 
prevalent.    I  endeavoured  to  cheer  him 
up,  taking  care  to  remind  him  that  life  is 
very  uncertain,  and  that  the  only  source 
of  true  peace  and  uomfurt  ii  faith  in  the 
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,Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  some  excite- 
I  ment  he  said,  '*  I  hope  God  will  spare 
I  me  to  see  my  wife  again.  Night  and  day 
I  I  think  of  her,  and  I  literally  water  my 
i  couch  with  my  tears  fretting  about  it." 
i  And  with  his  left  hand  leaning  upon  a 
I  pillow,  supporting  it  after  the  surgical 
operation,  he  stretched  out  his  right  arm 
'  at  full  length,  and,  checking  his  flowing 

I  tears,  he  said,  as  if  with  fixed  determin- 
ation,  **•  I  would  willingly  allow  that 
arm  to  be  chopped  off  by  the  shoulder,  if 

I I  could  see  her  to-night.*'  I  endeavoured 
i  to  point  out  to  him  the  folly  of  speaking 
:  in  such  a  manner.  He  then  told  me  the 
;  reason  why  he  fretted  so  much.  He 
'  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  die, 
I  and  he  was  leaving  his  wife  in  poverty, 
j  whereas,  had  he  been  a  sober  man,  he 
,  might  have  left  her  comfortably  provided 

for.    He  has  been  a  non-conmnssiuned 
'  officer  for  ten  years.  His  wife  was  piously 
I  inclined,  but  he  laughed  and  mocked  at 
I  her  piety,  and  by  his  drunken  habita 
I  nearly  broke  her  heart.     When  this  war 
was  spoken  of,  he  thouaht  it  would  all 
I  end  in  smoke ;  but  when  the  trumpet 
'  called  them  to  march  to  the  field  he  found 
,  himself  deceived.    He  has  seen  th>-usanda 
,  cut  off  around  him,  and  has  fanne^l  with 
'  a  newspaper  his  comrades  dying  of  cho- 
lera, without  a  thought  of  anything  but 
a  burning  desire  to  be  led  on  to  battle, 
and  not  to  lie  rotting  in  camp.    The 
Lord    hath    now  shewn  him    his    paat 
'  sinful  life.    I  did  not  conceal  from  him 
!  what  I   thouglit,    and  what   the  Bible 
says  of  his  sins.    I  reminded  him  that  I 
I  was  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  waa 
expected  by  the  Church  of  England  chap- 
lains to  confine  myself  to  my  own  people. 
He  replied  that  he  thought  the  difference 
between  us  hardly  worth  mentioning,  and 
that  he  would  just  as  soon  have  me  to 
minister  to  him  as  any  one  else.    I  then 
offered  prayer  shortly,  and  when  I  waa 
about  to  leave  him,  he  grasped  mc  by  the 
hand,  and  said  repeatedly,  *'The  Lord 
bless  you."    **  The  Lord  reward  you." 
His  gratitude  seemed  almost  unbounded. 
Thus  we  see  many  of  the  bravest  heroea 
of  our  battles  weeping  like  children  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Went  on  board  two  ships  now  receiT- 
ing  invalids  for  England.  It  is  truly  a 
happy  sight  to  see  the  men  going  borne. 
I  spoke  to  many,  begging  to  rejoice  with 
them.  One  told  me  be  had  learned  since 
this  war  began  to  trust  only  in  the  Lord, 
and  through  the  whole  campaign  he  had 
never  forgotten  to  commit  himself  to  Hia 
constant  keeping,  and  that,  especially 
since  he  had  been  sick,  he  had  not  ceaaed 
to  advise  his  comrades  to  cease  to  do 
evili  and  to  learn  to  do  welL 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AND 
MINI8TBRIAL  LABOUB4  IN  B0BN08  AIRES. 

—So.  IV. 

Steps  were  now  taken  by  the  Scotch 
commnnity  to  raise  sufficient  funds   to 
build  a  church,  and  a  building  committee 
was    appointed.      The    limited    means, 
howeTer,  of  many,  and  the  comparative 
ftmallneus  of  the  community,  made  this 
a    matter  of   no  easy  accomplisliment. 
While  the  English  community  received 
the  half  of  the  cost  of  their  church  from 
the  British  Government,  and  the  Nortii 
American    received   from  the  northern 
cuuntTj  three- fourths  of  the  cost  of  their 
church,  the  Scotch  community  were  left 
to  their  own  resources.    It  was  not  won- 
derful, therefore,  that  most  of  the  funds 
vere  raised  in  the  shape  of  debt  upon  the 
church,   or  that  many  difficulties  were 
experienced  before  the  work  was  broufj^ht 
to  a  successful  termination.    Too  great 
praise  cannot  be  awarded  to'Dr.  Brown, 
for  his  unwearied  exertions  in  urging  on 
the  good  work,  and  overcoming  the  diffi- 
colties  that  arose  on  every  side.    When 
these  had  been  so  far  overcome,  it  ap- 
peared both  to  liirn  and  the  congregation 
s  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  permanence  of  religious  ordinances 
imong  tliem,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
CoDsuIar  Act  should  be  secured.    As  the 
£iigli»h  community  had  forestalled  them 
in  their  application,  and  as  it  might  be 
difficult  to  induce  the  British  Government 
to  support  two  religious  establishments 
St  one  port,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
Dr.  Brown  should  make  a  voyage   to 
England,  in  order  to  explain  the  circum- 
ituoes,  and  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  daims    of  the  Scotch  community. 
After  great    exertions    he    succeeded, 
chkffly  through   the  influence  with  the 
Government   of  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Chalmers,  In  accomplishing  the  object  of 
hb  mission.     F^ver  since,  whatever  sum 
b  nised  by   the  congregation  for    the 
■pport  of  religious  ordinances  amongst 
iMm,  a  similar  sum  is  advanced  by  the 
Bdtish  Government.    The  advantage  of 
mpport  and  countenance  at  foreign 
can  only  be  understood  by  those 
vho  bare  lived  at  them.    As  this  is,  so 
aa  we  know,  the  only  Presbyterian 
established  under  this  act,  and 
tlw  rery   existence    of  an    act   so 
It  aeems  to  be  little  known  in 
re  shall  advert  to  some  of  its 
important  provisions  relating   to 
I  niMctf  before  us.    It  was  passed  in 
I  dnh  year  of  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
tfiCiinUedy  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
of  salaries  and  allowances  to 
Gonanlt  at  foreign  ports,  and  the 


distribution  at  such  ports  for  certain 
public  purposes."  The  tenth  section  en- 
acts, **That  at  any  foreign  ports  or  places 
in  which  a  chaplain  is  now,  or  shall,  at  any 
future  time,  be  resident  and  regularly 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  United  Churcli  of  F2ngland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Church  of  Sc-otland, 
and  maintained  by  any  voluntary  sub- 
scription or  rate  levied  among  or  upon 
his  Mojesty's  subjects  resorting  to,  or  re- 
siding at  such  furei<in  port  or  place,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  consul- 
general  or  consul,  in  obedience  to  any 
order  for  that  purpose  issued  by  His 
Majesty,  through  one  of  his  principal 
secrettiric'S  of  state,  to  advance  and  pay 
from  time  to  time  for  and  towards  tho 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  such 
chaplain,  as  aforesaid,  or  for  and  towards 
defraying  the  exfienses  incident  to  the 
due  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  any 
such  churcties  and  chapels.  And  every 
such  consul-general  or  consul  shall,  once 
in  each  year,  transmit  to  one  of  His 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state 
an  account,  made  up  to  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  in  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding, of  all  sums  of  money  actually 
raised  at  any  such  port  or  place  as  afore- 
said, for  the  several  purposes  as  aforesaid ; 
and  which  accounts  sliall,  by  such  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state,  be  transmitted 
by  the  I^rd  High  Treasurer  or  the  Com- 
missioners of  llis  Majesty's  Treasury  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  for  tlie  time  being,  who  shall 
give  to  any  such  consul-general  or  con- 
sul as  aforesaid,  credit  for  all  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  the  amount  afore- 
said." Sections  XL  and  XII.  provide 
that  the  same  assistance  may  be  extended 
to  the  building  of  churches,  the  plans 
being  first  approved  of  by  one  of  His 
Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
Section  XIII.  enacts  that  the  salaries  of 
cliaplains  in  Europe  shall  not  exceed 
£500,  and  in  other  foreign  ports  £8(K). 
In  Section  XIV.  it  is  enacted,  that  meet- 
ings of  subscribers  shall  be  lield  in  tlie 
consul's  office,  and  that  none  are  entitled 
to  vote  at  such  meetings  except  tliey 
shall  have  subscribed  £9  ix;r  year,  or  £20 
in  all,  towanis  the  support  of  such  estab- 
lishment. The  minutes  of  such  meeting 
being  sent  home  for  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  state. 

The  ab^jve  arc  the  principal  points  of 
the  Consular  Act  (6th  George  IV.,  chap. 
87)  relating  to  the  support  of  churches  at 
foreign  ports,  and  it  must  be  apparent 
from  the  provisions,  that  it  was  designed 
by  the  British  Government  in  passing  it 
to  enable  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  pro- 
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Tide  for  the  spiritual  instmctioo  of  sach 
of  our  countrymen  as  may  be  resident  in 
fureign  ports.  In  all  respects  the  act  is 
as  applicable  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  being 
the  case,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fact,  that  while  English  chaplains  are 
found  along  the  whole  line  of  commerce 
supported  by  the  proTisions  of  this  act, 
there  is  only  one  chaplain  connected  with 
the  Church  of  ScotUnd  ?  If  it  should  be 
replied,  that  roost  of  the  members  of  the 
Goremment  belonging  to  tiie  English 
Church,  their  sympathies  may  be  expecto<l 
to  ))e  enlisted  in  its  favour ;  and  that,  as 
the  English  are  generally  the  most  num- 
erous section  of  the  British  community  at 
foreign  ports,  it  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  Government  to  support  two 
establishments  at  the  same  port.  Our 
present  position  here  is  a  suffiojent  reply 
to  both  objections;  and  were  the  claims 
of  our  countrymen  at  other  ports  pressed 
with  equal  earnestness  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  we  believe  that  in 
many  cases  the  applications  would  be  suc- 
cessful ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the 
Government  undertaking  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  and  pressing  funds  upon  those 
who  have  never  asked  for  them.  The 
truth  is,  our  interminable  disputes  about 
points  of  very  secondary  importance  have 
lixed  the  attention  upon  Scotland  exclus- 
ively, while  hundreds  of  our  countrymen, 
having  left  their  own  for  a  foreign  land, 
find  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls,  and 
thus  but  too  often  sink  into  the  practical 
heathenism  around  them.  We  meet,  for 
example,  in  Kio,  Scotchmen  who  have  not 
been  in  a  church  for  ten  years.  We  found 
'  a  Scotch  community  in  Pernarobuco  near- 
ly equal  to  the  English,  but  no  Scotch 
chaplain.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  in  reply, 
that  Scotchmen  at  such  ports  do  not  suf- 
ficiently exert  themselves  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things,  for  we  know  how  many, 
when  left  to  themselves  for  a  time,  be- 
come cold  and  indifferent,  and  the  more 
they  need  the  means  of  grace  the  less  they 
care  for  them.  But  were  there  some  in- 
dividuals to  look  after  them — to  remind 
them  of  their  duty — to  recal  to  their 
minds  the  training  and  privileges  of  youth, 
we  believe  they  would  not  appeal  in  vain, 
and  that,  through  their  exertions,  stimu- 
lated by  the  provisions  of  the  Consular 
Act,  wc  should  meet  more  frequently  at 
foreign  ports  with  the  simple  worship  of 
our  native  land,  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  be  a  little  better  known  in 
the  world  than  it  is  at  present. 

Tiie  legislature  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  Church  the  means  of  ful- 
filling  its   duties   to   our   countrymen 
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abroad,  and  unless  it  employ  these  meant 
it  cannot  be  free  from  blame.  Much, 
we  grant,  has  been  done  of  late  by  the 
Church  for  the  colonies,  and  earnestly 
has  the  Colonial  Committee  laboured  to 
meet  abounding  destitution ;  but  are  not 
the  claims  of  our  countrymen  in  foreign 
ports  as  strong  a»  those  in  the  colonies? 
Moreover,  one  reason  of  destitution  in 
the  colonies  is  the  want  of  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  support  of  divine  onlin- 
ances;  but  nt  foreign  ports  only  on  - 
half  of  the  amount  has  to  be  provided. 
This  renders  them  a  much  more  hopeful 
field  than  many  parts  of  the  colonies. 
No  doubt  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  must 
be  actuated  by  higher  motives  than  such 
as  influence  men  of  the  world,  in  enter- 
ing upon  his  responsible  duties;  but 
there  are  duties  binding  upon  him  that 
he  cannot  discharge  without  being  ade- 
quately supported. 

Having  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. Dr.  Brown  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  resumed  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  position.  The  church  was  at 
length  opened  for  public  worship,  and 
the  zealous  minister  set  himself  to  or- 
ganize a  school.  An  excellent  trainer 
(Mr.  Rae)  was  obtained  from  the  Glas- 
gow Normal  Sendnary.  His  labours  soon 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  public;  a 
schoul-room  was  built,  which,  ere  long, 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  children  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Had  this  state  of  things  continued, 
much  would  have  been  done  to  enlighten 
this  dark  community;  but  the  priests, 
tiiose  messengers  of  darkness,  induced 
Rosas  to  interfere.  The  school  was  shut 
up,  and  Mr.  Rae  was  under  the  necesaity 
of  transferring  his  services  to  Monte 
Video,  where  he  still  labours  with  great 
success.  The  school  was  permitted,  after- 
wards, to  be  opened,  but  only  for  Pro- 
testants. It  is  now  taught  by  a  member 
of  the  congregation,  who  was  a  parish 
teacher  in  Scotland  in  1849.  After 
twenty-four  years  of  labour,  l>r.  Brown 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  his  talenta 
and  character  procured  for  him  the  chair 
of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  which  chair  he  now 
worthily  fills.  His  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  here  by  those  amongst  whom 
he  so  zealously  laboured.  Not  only  the 
efficiency,  but  the  very  existence  of 
religious  ordinances  in  this  community 
is  owing  to  his  able  management  and 
self-denying  exertions.  His  highest  re- 
ward must  be  the  consciousness  of  being 
honoured  to  do  so  muoh  for  the  cause  of 
his  Divine  Master  in  tliis  dark  aud  far 
distant  land. 
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By  the  Ber.  JuRs  Crux,  D.D^  Mitdtter  of  8t.  George's  Church,  Glugov. 

u,  Uut  jon  ibonld  gc  uid 


BxvBLAnoM,  amoof  iu  muj  gladdening 
tntka,  tdU  u  much  thai  it  arreiling 
aboat    (he    love  of   Ood.     It    exhibiM 
lo    na    that    lore,   in   union    with    Hii 
power,  mad  wtadom,  and  hoUneti,  and 
It  dedaret  the  infloite  perfection  of  this, 
a*  well   aa  of  aU  Hia  attribate*.    We 
ue  taught  that,  uodei  the  impulae  of 
lore,  tlwie  wat  a  luorenieiit  before  the 
Swidatioa  of  the  world,  and  the  for* 
Batiiin  of  a  xaat  and  giorioui  plan  in 
tfaa  eternal  coansela.    The  glorj  of  God 
WM  ■wni&eted  In  the  deTolopaient  of 
thia    loTs,      Lore  was  dettined    to  go 
iorth  ia    sutUa  actimtji,  and,  that   the 
nitiiim  of  dtang  aameihing  to  entighten 
lad  make  happj  might  be  early  ilamped 
vith   the   difine    aotboritr,   that    love, 
«Udi  la  from  all  etemitj  with  God, 
kw  been  exiiiblted  in  the  perfiiTnuuice 
,      of  a   work   which    atanda    out    at  one 
of  it«  brigbteit  and  mort  abiding  me- 
ouiala.    To  wimt  but  to  tbe  love  of  Gbd 
do  we  afcribe  tlie  pnrpoaa  of  brioging 
\      die  risible  creation  into  exiitence  ?    Tc 
ilu*  we  trace  tliL'  tmly  aitooiahiug  deter- 
miaaiioii  on  the  part  of  Ood,  when  He 
tud,  **  Let  Its  make  man  in  our  image, 
ihetoai  tikcDea;"  and,  when  we  take 
bio  accouDt  oil  the  other  manifettationi 
uf  that    loTB    wbioh  we, — Hii  rational 
oMturpB.^liavo  been  made  capable 
aadentoDiting.  combinlDg  Into  one  both 
(empunl  and  ipiiltaal  Uesiing,  aeelog  it 
la  tierj  kiod  [sovition  and  erery  qux 
KljoHmeni,   wo  moat  readilj  acknow- 
ledge Uul  Itifrcbat  been  a*ait  expendi- 
lare  of  pieparacioa  and  performance  for 
tbe  pnt-poae  of  making  known  tiie  truth, 
lUl  God  is  love, 
It  la  given  to  tbe  Chriitiaii  Church  to 
«  thii  lore  with  peculiar  clear- 
under  an  aspect  at  once  gra- 
ViTid- 


L        MM^and 
I       dMii  and 


and  diatinctneaa  of  outline  are  im- 
parted to  our  conception!  of  it  by  tbe 
inoamation  of  tbe  Son  of  God.  In  thli 
remarkable  eTont,  and  in  the  grand 
to  which  it  is  aubBerrient,  we 
ame  attribute,  which  glowt  in 
beaveD  from  ali  eternity,  not  only  ibiuing 
there  in  perfect  glory,  and  enlightening 
that  bieiaed  region  with  it*  lurpaadng 
iplendour,  but  aiw  going  forth,  a«  It 
were,  on  an  embaisy  of  kindneii,  and 
stooping  down  to  earth  tliat  it  may 
gather  tokens  of  its  triumph,  and  flU 
heaven  with  theiptnliof  a  joyful  victory. 
Tbe  ardour  with  which  love  seeks  to 
be  diffused  is  thus  made  manifest.  It' 
cannot  bear  to  be  pent  up  and  conllned. 
It  would  multiply  the  number  on  whom 
teal  happineii,  in  largest  measnre,  may 
be  conferred.  In  Uie  execntion  oif  this 
design  tbe  Son  of  God  appeared ;  and  He, 
tlie  Tisible  representatiie  of  Deity,  while 
Ha  laid  aside  those  attributes  of  over- 
whelming majesty,  which  human  eye 
cannot  gaze  npoo,  took  not  on  Him  any 
fwm  which  could  obscure  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  love.  In  the  deepest  season 
of  His  condescension  and  humility  that 
lore  was  *U  the  more  consiaenous.  From 
the  birth  at  BetUehem  to  tiie  ascent  at 
Bethany ;— in  every  look,  and  word,  and 
espression  of  emotion,  which  proceeded 
from  this  tlie  moat  glorious  visitant 
whose  presence  could  bsTO  dignified  the 
earth,  love  in  its  actire  development  was 
displayed.  It  was  the  love  which  com- 
forta  the  afflicted  with  deepest  tender- 
nesa, — which  defends  tbe  weak  with 
unshrinking  firmness, — which  rebukes 
hypocrisy  with  sternest  reproof.  His  love 
(lowed  out  in  marks  of  warm  aod  familiar 
a&ction  to  those  who  followed  Him, — 
checked  their  waywardneai,— corrected 
tlieir  erron,— enlightened  their  dark  con- 
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eeptions.  It  was  lore  wUch,  in  spite  of 
the  awfhl  weight  that  was  upon  Him, 
still  pressed  forward  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  t)ie  great  undertaking  for  which 
He  came ;  and  which,  while  it  dwelt  with 
a  solemn  earnestness  on  the  bitter  cup, 
and  the  sad  accompaniments  of  that  dark 
and  agitating  conflict,  yet  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  yearn  after  the  souls 
about  to  be  sared  by  His  sacrifice,  and 
to  desire  that  a  sin-wasted  and  alienated 
world  might  be  p\irifled,  and  made  happy, 
and  brought  to  Qod. 

The  freeness,  as  well  as  the  touching 
nature  of  this  Ioto,  must  have  been 
deeply  felt  by  those  who  listened  to  the 
last  counsels  and  admonitions  of  our 
Lord.  He  speaks  largely  both  of  their 
difficulties  and  of  the  encouragements  by 
which  their  hearts  would  be  sustained. 
He  tells  them  of  the  peace  He  bequeathed 
to  them,  of  the  peculiar  ralueof  the  legacy, 
and  of  the  intimate  union  with  Him  which 
they  eigoyed.  He  speaks  most  affeetioo- 
ately  of  the  purpose  for  which  He  taught 
them  these  precious  truths, — ''that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  might  be  fhU,**— and  with  a  tender- 
ness, not  perhaps  altogether  firee  from  tbe 
mildest  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  He  saysto 
fhem,  **  Te  hare  not  chosen  me,  but  I  hate 
chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  you 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that 
your  firuit  should  remain." 

In  their  original  application  these 
words  probably  referred  to  the  labours  of 
the  apostles,  and  to  the  duties  for  which 
thejf  had  been  chosen  and  appointed, 
who  were  about  to  be  required  to  go 
and  teach  all  nations;  but  in  this  dis- 
course I  propose  to  regard  them  as  exhib- 
iting to  us,  first,  a  view  of  that  gracious 
loTC  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  Christ—"  Ye  have  not  cho$€n 
me,  but  I  have  ehoten  you  ;"  and,  secondly, 
a  statement  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  energies  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
devoted — "  /  have  ordamed  you,  that  you 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,** 

1.  In  examining  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  com- 
posed, we  learn  from  such  passages  as 
this,  and  from  every  conception  we  are 
able  to  form  of  the  divine  attributes, 
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that  there  is  a  selection  of  the  individuals 
who  shall  constitute  this  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  sovereign  authority  and  eternal 
oounsels  of  the  Most  High.  And  when 
we  look  to  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  become  living  stones  of  this 
spiritual  temple,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
could  have  been  no  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  conferred  on  them,  without 
the  forthputting  of  a  power  on  the  part 
of  God.  "Tehave  not  chosen  me,"  are 
the  very  terms  in  which  we  might  have 
expected  that  they  would  be  addressed 
whose  natures  have  been  corrupted,  and 
whose  misplaced  aflbctions  and  shattered 
powers  indicate  the  presence  of  a  spiritual 
distemper.  The  grand  symptom  of  that 
disease,  introduced  by  disobedience,  and 
inherited  by  every  descendant  of  Adam, 
is  deep-rooted  hostility  to  God,  and  a  con- 
sequent inability  to  direct  any  fbelingi 
of  love  or  confidence  to  Him.  Even 
under  the  consciousness  of  sufibring,  a 
sinner  will  have  recourse  to  innumerable 
expedients  rather  than  turn  to  God. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  do  so  in  our  own 
strength,  it  could  not  have  been  said 
that  spiritual  death  had  passed  over  ua ; 
nor  would  our  Lord  have  affirmed,  aa 
He  does  most  emphatically,  "No  man 
can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him ;"  and  again,  "  No 
man  can  come  unto  me  except  it  waa 
given  him  of  the  Father.**  But,  theo» 
while  in  all  this  there  is  ample  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  we 
must  also  remember  that,  in  the  fbr* 
mation  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  fa 
tbe  working  of  love  in  closest  union  with 
this  sovereignty.  He  whose  sovereigntj 
cannot  be  shaken,  and  whose  love  is  no 
less  one  of  His  attributes  than  Hia 
sovereignty,  has  from  all  eternity  choseii 
a  peculiar  people  to  himself.  We  see 
clearly  the  prevalence  of  love  in  the  com- 
forting and  cheering  nature  of  the 
statement :  "Te  have  not  chosen  me,  but 
I  have  chosen  you."  We  look  to  it  aa 
proceeding  frt>m  the  lips  of  one  who  had 
ever  shewn  a  kind  and  affectionate  sym- 
pathy with  His  disciples,  and  who,  as  He 
actually  stood  in  the  midst  of  them« 
touched  with  a  fseling  of  their  infirml- 
ties,  and  pouring  out  parting  promisee' 
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a^  osHMk,  had  attnotod  towudi  Mm- 
mV tbtr wanaait lore.  "Itutve  cboaai 
;o> '  tliiw  ^Mki  to  «■  (tf  tlmigh^  ' 
pBwr  in  ItogwctoM mnifcautioni.  It; 
MMM  bona  wltb  *  loacUog  tendotMH  I 
pwalUflr  •Acting,  and  ImpreaiiTelr 
■a  of  Uw  uMM  to  which  the 
I  ^  isM  haa  been  called  Into 
D  in  tbeanctloii  of  tbe  ChiUdao 
Ckaich>  Than  ia^  MHweqnentlr,  in  tlie 
iiwiilinn  of  tUa  deaigB  an  oTetADwing 
~  m  and  good-will  to 
Tbemaiuier 
naontion  U  pwmlUrly  flttod  for 
Ibva  oat  of  «4Mai  the  radeemed  an  to 
ti  fBthaad,  wboaa  anergiea  for  good 
tarn  baan  wbgll/  pwaljrted,  and  wiio 
iHat  bava  tentained  uiMrahla  and  hope- 
haa  aalaaa  Ihcfa  had  been  the   gi^g 
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Iram  Ood.  Bat  Bothing  haa  been  left 
aodoae  neoaMar;  tot  tha  aooompliah- 
Btet  of  the  deatined  paipoae.  Sarij 
inmiaA  wa*  not  withheld.  No  truth 
■H  kept  back  laqniiita  for  bringing 
bane  to  men'*  beart*  that  knowledge 
Dfwhicfa,  ari^nallj',  the;  were  altogetbar 
ieuitiite.  By  ■  aice  accooiniodation  to 
Oh  want*  of  aiaaa^  and  bj  oarrjiag  fbr- 
md  a  prepuation  in  all  napecta  anited 
U  their  condition,  there  waa,  thronglKnit 
Uw  world,  and  in  Iha  largeat  aente,  a  ftil- 
lloiait  of  the  pr«diotlan  apoken  b^  the 
nice  of  bim  that  erietb  in  tin  wilder^ 
am:  "  Erei?  Taller  liiaU  beexaltad,  aod 
ntrf  monntaia  tod  bill  aball  be  made 
bw,  and  the  croolMd  plaoaa  ahall  be  made 


1  the  t 


Ddon 


Kdtr.a 


>OTd- 


%  la  tbe  exerdie  of  Ood'i 

r ;  but  wring  that  ths  eternal 
made  Beeb,  and  dwdt  among 
)g  thatlt  waa  in  tbe  exeostlon 
of  iolnite  meicj  in  chooaing 
mme  to  life  everliattng,  that  our  bleiaed 
Laid  went  tbroagh  all  tha  haidabipa 
■bat  mm  pivpared  fiv  Him ;  leeing  that 
Hagave  eridenceof  Eia  power,  and  aig- 
aifiaad  Hii  love,  bf  doiiv  and  anffering 
rijich  He  alone  could  have 
J  tba» 
In  aU  nil  active 
Bern,  ibxre  waa  mai 
1  Uia  km  towada  Hia  own ;  Oh  I  mf 
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ftieoda,  can  we  know  anything  of  tbe 
Qoep^  of  ita  preciatia  prlTllegee  and  tba 
ooatljofidng  by  which  they  an  pnctued, 
without  peroairlog  cleari;  that  tbe  prin- 
ciplw  according  to  which  tha  Cfaarch  of 
Cbiial  haa  been  formed  are  in  all  »• 
■peota  lllnitratiTC  not  merely  of  the 
power  but  of  the  lore  of  Ood  f 

Have  jou  been  wabled  to  recdre 
thia  doctrine^  and  hare  you  felt  It  to 
be  comfottingF  Tou  have  been  oret- 
awad  Bi  yon  contemplated  the  majea^ 
and  bolineai  of  Qod.  You  have  trembled, 
I  trust,  nnder  a  aenae  of  inherent  ainfiil- 
neaa ;  you  hare  felt  that  It  waa  utterly 
Impoaaibla  to  obtoin  peace  bjr  attemptiiqf 
to  axert  your  own  powera,  and  to  dia- 
peoae  with  dlTine  aaaiatanoe ;  and  a*  yon 
thoagbt  of  tbe  hi^  diitinotion  of  being 
promoted  to  be  membera  o^  the  body  of 
Chriat,  with  ail  the  piirikgea  attached  to 
that  conditioD,  baTe  yon  not  been  almoat 
orerwhelnwd  by  the  oonTiction  that)  U 
tta  attainment  depended  on  your  owa 
ex*tiona,  it  wa*  placed  bopeleealy  be- 
yood  yon?  In  thia  oondition,  a  right 
■ud  cordial  reception  of  tbe  truth,  that 
Ood  baa  choaeo  fbr  hlmaelf  a  peculiar 
people,  and  that,  in  Chriat,  He  la  waiting 
to  ba  gradoaa,  waa  fitted  to  bring  relief; 
and  then,  it  amidat  tha  myatetiona  r0> 
redinga  of  Hia  purpoaea  to  Hia  awn,  God 
haa  made  known  to  you  tliat  jroa  Aoaa 
htn  chtmoi,  baa  there  not,  at  laat,  buret 
in  apDD  your  apirita  tbe  calm  bcmadoai- 
neaa  of  a  peace  which  prored,  by  tbe 
happfaKBi  it  imparted,  that  ita  origiawaa 
Erant  God  ?  Ferbapa  yon  may  have  !*• 
pnacbed  yoaraelvea,  becauae  yon  could 
notohooee  the  better  part  by  any  inter- 
nal impnlae  ot'  independent  power,  and 
knowing  the  glorioni  attiibutea  of  God, 
and  tbe  claim  Be  haa  on  the  Teneration 
of  Bia  creatutea,  you  lamented  the  aad 
pecveraion  of  affection  that  kept  yon 
away  fiom  your  Maker  and  Freaerrer. 
8n^,  alao,  may  have  been  the  tMinga 
cf  onr  Lord'*  earlieat  diadplea.  They 
may  have  been  touched  with  aelf-reproacb 
when  they  beheld  One  ao  loveable  and 
attractive,  who  could,  nevertlieleBa,  tell 
tbam,  "Ye  have  not  choaen  me,  but  I 
.  have  choaen  you ;"  and  yet,  in  tha  kind- 
noaa  which  had  gradoualy  vlaited  then^ 
MS 
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and  had  required  not^  on  their  part,  the 
oommenoement  of  any  movement,  tbej 
douhtleet  feit  inexpressible  relief.  Th^ 
aaw,  what  we  are  so  abandantly  assured 
of  by  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  that 
there  is  an  expression  of  love  first  firom 
God  to  His  creathres ;  and  they/^t,  as  we 
are  permitted  to  feel,  that  every  invita- 
tion,— every  persuasion  to  look  to  God, 
works  in  harmony  with  that  most  won- 
derfnl  attestation  of  His  love  that  was 
given  by  sending  His  Son  into  the  world. 
And  since  the  grand  truth  on  which 
our  hopes  are  resting,  is,  that  when 
we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due 
time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly ;  and  the 
grand  principle  that  ought  to  animate 
our  hearts  is  this,  that  we  love  God  be- 
cause He  first  loved  us;  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  not  one  to  whom 
grace  has  been  given  to  know  anything 
of  the  privileges  whidi  believers  ei^oy, 
who  can  remain  indifferent  to  that 
tihoice  whidi  comes  forth  from  God. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity,  amidst  its 
many  loud  and  arresting  utterances, 
proclaims  no  truth  more  clearly  than 
this,  that  He  who  is  rich  in  love  found, 
in  the  deliverance  of  sinners  fh>m  uni- 
yersai  misery  a  field  for  its  bright  and 
active  manifestation;  and  we  cannot  be 
desirous  to  know  its  persuasive  and  sub- 
duing power  if  we  will  not  listen  to  that 
voice  which  tells  us  how  much  God  has 
freely  done  for  man's  salvation.  Let  the 
Spirit  place  within  the  heart  only  the 
faiotest  perception  of  the  truth,  that  God 
has  given  expression  of  His  love  to  you, 
and  by  a  law,  the  operation  of  which  is 
never  suspended,  you  will  be  led  to  make 
this  love,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  displayed,  and  the  misery  from 
which  it  rescues,  and  the  blessings  it  con- 
fers, objects  of  intense  interest  and  re- 
peated reflection. 

2.  Such  being  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  Churdi  of  Christ  is  formed,  I 
would  now  inquire,  in  the  second  place. 
Into  the  view  which  this  passage  suggests 
of  the  purposes  to  which  the  energies  of 
the  Church  are  to  be  devoted. 

It  were  altogether   to  overlook   the 
manner  in  which  the  scheme  of  iedemp-< 
lion  is  aooompliibed,  aa  well  aa   the 
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direct  instruction  which  it  conveys,  did 
we  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Goe- 
pel  in  any  way  affords  encouragement  to 
sloth  and  inactivity.    It  is  no  silent  and 
dreamy  speculation.    As  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  forcible  and  prominent 
expression  to  the  precept,  that  there  must 
be  the  active  exertion  of  energies,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  it  unfolds, 
the  leading  doctrines  of  revelation  have 
been  exhibited  through  means  of  trans^ 
actions,  which  stand  out  with  arresting 
power  in  the  page  of  history,  and  the 
details  of  which,  as   real  events,  are 
capable  of  being  recorded.    The  change 
which  came  over  the  condition  of  Adam 
at  the  fall,  might,  we  can  conceive,  have 
been  altogether  internal ;  and  while  his 
affections  vrere  turned  away  from  God^ 
and  feelings  of  terror  and  aversion  were 
awakened,  no  act  of  outward  impressiTe* 
ness  might  have  marlced  his  sad  apoi^ 
tacy.      But   God   determined    to   give 
visible  form  and  magnitude  to  the  trans- 
ition which  then  took  place,  and  hence 
our  conceptions  of  it  are  permitted  ta 
rest  in  the  circumstances  of  the  garden, 
and  the  temptation,  and  the  act  of  posi- 
tive  disobedience,   and   the   expulsioo. 
And  thus,  also,  as  the  history  advances, 
there  is  ever  an  appeal  to  that  sensibility 
which  makes  us  so  much  alive  to  every 
thing  that  can  be  seen   and   actually 
felt.    God  might  have  shewn  His  taaget 
against  the  wide-spread  wickedness  of 
the    world's     inhabitants,     either    by 
a  direct  expression  of  rebuke,  uttered 
through  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  raised 
up  to  warn  and  reprove,  or  by  kindling 
within  the  secrecies  of  each  individual 
heart  those  feelings  of  self  reproach  which 
the   commission    of   sin    might    have 
awakened ;  but  in  the  rising  of  the  waters^ 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountaina  of 
the  great  deep,  and  the  destruetioii  of 
living  substance,  this  indignation  was  In* 
scribed,  in  enduring  language,  on  thi 
earth  itself,  and  proclaimed  in  a  fbm 
fitted  to  be  universally  known  and  r»» 
membered.    That  God  teaches  by  adio^ 
and  not  by  abstract  truth,  is  obvioua  la 
every  page  of  the  history  of  the  Hebf«wi» 
And  then,  when  we  come  to  eontempbUt 
that  wonderftil  lov<e  wbarewith  God  hai 
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falMM  and  the  olMineM  with  which  the  ac- 
tirapfiooiplehai  been  dardoped.  There 
i«  no  din  and  Indeflnite  indicAtion  of  lore. 
TIm  Son  of  Ood  wtiullr  aune.  He  wu 
u  pvoeptible  to  the  ubomm  m  anj  of 
Oa  worid'i  inhsUUnte.  Hii  deedi  vere 
elaallj  (Mnt  and,  Initnil  of  withdimwillg 
boa  tba  people,  Mid  giving  forth,  tnm 
the  inBamiMt  leceiKa  of  >  daA  retread 
■TrtnicMU  uttering^  aod  shadow;  allu- 
Ms^  H«  mingled  with  men  e*eo  of  rari- 


gnlj  ij  Hi*  dlraot  aspofitiou  ctf  the 
trath,  bat  alio  by  worki,  wbiob  proved 
U  ome  ibe  endentlaU  of  Hli  alHiim, 
*ad  ttaa  actual  embodlnMnt  of  Hi*  doc- 
Biaaa.  la  U  not  moat  becoming,  thai, 
4U  since,  by  %  tT«ieai  deriaed  for  the 
ndemptioTi  of  ainiiW^  God  hai  made 
ndi  Dw  of  the  acdra  and  the  riiible, 
fare  ihould  also  be  a  inmoioniDg  forth 
d  real  energy  to  real  work  In  thoae 
■hoee  aervice  He  deDundir  That 
<M  doea  demand  aarricea  thtm 
■nbera  of  Hit  Cknreb,  and  that  He 
wki  in  that  aetiicB  active  exertion, 
tiident  both  from  (be  footing  oo  whltdi 
•I  an  taught,  accddlng  to  the  prlnci- 
|ba  of  the  Gotp^  to  place  a  belierer'i 
dtdiau9«,  and  from  the  natoro  el  that 
otidi«ooe  which  he  la  lequired  to 
im.  What  ii  the  fooUag  oo  wUdi  thli 
gMienoe  U  placed  f  Not,  cartainl;,  ia 
■7  itaae  is  it  tc  be  regarded 
|dM  lor  promlMd  or  for  expected  bleaa- 
^  It  U  an  emanation  going  forth 
l»e  poailion  into  wUoh  tb«  membeii 
tf(^i{at'aChnrch  bavebaen  pnxnoted, 
■i  Hieing  out  of  the  ^indplaa  which 
teflfiriiofaU  truth  haaiowoTaB  into 
ftt«a7  Titali  of  their  laitii.  Chrltt  did 
M  at;  to  bi«  diidplei, "  1  have  choaen 
fm,  becaue  ;oa  liave  won  017  regard) 
^  goiDg  in  your  own  ttrength,  and 
fedigingforth  fruit;*  bat,  "I  bare  ohoaen 
IBi^aBl  onlaineit  ^ou,  that  joaahonld 
^ndbriagforthfroit.''  The Impulae  1* 
hn  Cod,  and  tbiu  tte  Chnrch  la  an!- 
jhM  by  a  princi  pie  of  obcdleoo^  becaoaa 
^  cfedce  ha«  been  lint  m«de  throng 
•tatote  and  the  aoTandgn^  of  Him  who^ 
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makes  that  cbolcet  tndalna  and 
set*  apart  His  choaan  to  pot  forth  their 
argies,  while  He  worketh  in  them  both 
will  and  to  do  of  Bla  good  pteaaoia. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  this  view  of  the 
footing  00  which  obedience  rests  dimlo- 
ishea,  in  the  least  degree,  either  Its  ne- 
eeadtrorimportanoe?  Hilt  will  not  b« 
affirmed  by  anj  one  wlu  has  folt  the 
conttralning  power  of  the  love  of  Chritt, 
and  the  dignity  conferred  by  being  choaen 
of  film.  The  bellero'  obeys  neither, 
beoanse  hi*  ia  an  independence  of  will 
and  eaergy  wbieh  cots  him  off  ftom  the 
iwceasity  of  leaning  on  Christ ;  nor  b^ 
canse  he  Is  nrged  on  by  an  anintelUgibla 
Iffipnlte,  conieiona  of  notbing  except  tba 
force  of  its  reatleat  urgency.  He  flghta 
a  good  flght;  bat  Christ  nervea  him  fbr 
the  combab  He  i«  keenly  alive  to  the 
animating  power  of  motive,  whether 
drawn  from  hi*  hopea  or  hit  fear*,  or  tba 
awakened  ardour  of  hi*  aflectiolu ;  bat 
Christ  tnpplleatbe  motives, — Christ  draws 
fi«th  the  energies, — Cbriat  give*  to  them 
a  right  direction.  The  believer  it  thus 
enabled  to  yield  obedience.  He  cmdSe* 
a  darling  last, — be  smothers  a  fondly 
cherished  paasion,— he  tears  up  by  the 
root*  a  fltroorite  pnijndice, — he  breaka 
the  chain*  that  bind  blm  to  the  world. 
He  examines  hi*  heart,  and  he  com- 
menoes  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  sinful  desirea  and  tendenclea  that  are 
there.  Be  tees  ditties  that  are  neglectedt 
and  be  resolves  that  snob  negligence 
sliall  be  abandoned.  He  is  consoioni  of 
spiritual  tloth,  and  he  iotows  that  time 
gone  by  bat  been  miaspent,  and  energlet 
misdirected;  and  he  now  comes,  with  the 
eameatneat  of  an  awakened  heart,  and 
pant*  ardently  after  tbe  eqjoyment  of  lift. 
Inaamneh  a*  he  lia*  been  chosen  of  the 
Lcrd,  he  hat  been  enabled  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  fiuth,  and, 
ondw  it*  eOcacions  InQuenca,  to  0IK7. 
But,  oh  I  my  frienda,  do  we  imagine 
that  he  was  ever  to  bewildered  U 
to  pUoe  tiie  (hut  In  the  false  poaitloa 
of  being  eqoal  In  importance  to  the 
root  trota  wlilch  it  spring*,  or  titat, 
in  all  the  hard  and  incessant  ttmggl^ 
Ctvist  and  Hit  divine  enwgy  were  for- 
gotten. In  every  effort  Christ  waa  near, 
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a  yerj  present  help.  The  heart,  some- 
tlmes  tank,  He  reaMured  and  ttrength- 
ened  it;  and,  from  the  first  feeble  moTe- 
ments  that  were  effectual  in  combating 
one  sinfhl  affection,  onwards  thronghont 
all  the  changes  of  the  busy  strife,  the 
partial  success  that  gladdened  and  en- 
couraged,— the  doubtAil  issue  that  left 
the  heart  irresolute, — ^the  defeat  that,  ibr 
a  time^  made  trial  of  its  fUth ;  and,  at 
last,  the  triumph  of  an  obedience,  new  in 
the  motives  that  impelled  it,  and  new  in 
the  comprehensiTe  range  which  it  em- 
braced, Christ,  although  unseen,  was 
regulating  the  whole,  and  controlling 
ererj  motiTe,  and  erery  impulse  and 
affection,  for  the  illustration  and  the 
maintenance  of  Ood's  eternal  glory. 
Such  is  the  footing  on  which  obedience 
must  rest ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
obedience  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  must 
take  the  form  of  risible  actiyity;  and 
when  we  remember  the  power  of  that 
lore  to  which  the  Gospel  gives  such 
Vi?id  and  deep-toned  expression,  can  we 
doubt  that,  among  the  rarious  fields 
within  which  Christian  principle  may 
be  displayed,  a  very  prominent  place 
should  be  assigned  to  benerolent  exer- 
tion? As  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  you  hare  been  chosen  and  or- 
dained to  go  and  bring  forth  firuit,  by 
entering  zealously  on  the  discharge  of 
every  duty  to  which  you  are  summoned 
by  Christ's  authority.  That  law  which 
orerwhelms  by  its  stem  enactments,  and 
compels  the  heart  to  tremble  until  the 
consolations  of  the  cross  are  found,  stands 
before  you  as  a  rule  of  righteousness ; 
and  as  it  extends  its  control  over  secret 
emotion  and  outward  conduct,  and,  when 
spiritually  understood,  embraces  within 
its  range  a  vast  amount  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, you  cannot  doubt  that,  to  the 
degree  to  which  this  law  is  reaUy  obeyed, 
your  hearts  have  been  brought  under  the 
infinenoe  of  genuine  derotedness  to  the 
Lord.  But  still,  when  you  would  deter- 
mine what  is  more  especially  the  depart- 
ment of  actiTo  duty  to  which  you  are 
summoned,  it  is  well  to  seek  instruction 
ilrom  that  which  has  been  so  brightly 
exhibited  in  the  work  of  redemption; 
akid  if  lov  in  its  aotlTe  detek^ent 
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characterizes  that  work,  at  once  in  ita 
origin  and  its  purposes,  shall  you  not  feel 
that,  as  the  chosen  of  Christ,  the  appro- 
priate proTince  for  your  energies,  in 
having  been  ordained  to  go  and  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  is  that  on  which  you  may  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  your  benevolence 
in  action  ?  You  cannot  allege  that  this 
province  is  limited,  or  that  you  are  noS 
invited  earnestly  to  enter  it.  If  you  are 
animated  by  the  real  and  active  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  you  will  find  much  that  may 
be  done  among  the  ignorant  and  the 
neglected ;  and  grasping,  within  a  com- 
prehensive charity,  the  inhal^tants  of 
distant  lands,  you  may  be  instruments  in 
bringing  the  truth  to  many  to  whom,  in 
the  strength  of  God,  and  according  to 
His  direction,  light  shall  at  last  be  im» 
parted.  And  you  will  give  your  cordial 
assistance  to  that  Society,*  finr  which 
your  liberality  is  now  sought.  It  seeks 
to  give  relief  to  the  aged  and  the  in« 
digent^to  visit  them  in  their  sic^esa 
— ^to  find  out  the  most  deserving — ^to 
alleviate,  in  some  measure,  thdr  severe 
privations — to  cheer  them  in  their  pov« 
erty  and  desertion  by  kindly  sjrmpathy 
— and,  in  short,  to  do  all  the  good 
which  opportunities  and  eiicumstanoea 
admit,  to  a  class  of  the  community  who, 
but  for  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  would 
have  few  or  none  to  care  for  them. 
Apart  from  the  impulse  of  Christba 
principle,  the  claims  of  this  dass  may  be 
urged  on  every  one  who  enjoys  the  abiU^ 
of  contributing  to  their  relief.  And  is  it 
not  a  privilege  that  ought  to  be  higUy 
esteemed,  to  have  for  the  distribution  of 
your  charity  the  aid  of  a  Sodety  whose 
members  undertake  the  laborioua  and 
responsible  duty  of  ascertaining  the  diar« 
acter  and  circumstances  of  those  on  whom 
their  benefits  are  conferred,— aetuallj 
entering  the  abodes  of  penury  and  sick- 
ness,  and  expending  an  amount  of  time 
and  feding  on  their  painfhlly  interestinif 
task,  compared  with  whieh  even  ample 
pecuniary  sacrifices  are  insignifleant? 
T6  know  something  of  the  sad  destitotlott 
which  they  endeavour  to  remove^  yoa 
must  actually  visit  the  houses  of  paiipef% 

r  •  PreM>b«d  in  btludf  of  a  LmUci*  8oei«tj  ftr 
vidtiBff  tadrdtevliif  tiM  wuti  of  tiM  afsd  po«r« 
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70a  mast  •tand  beside  their  beds,  or, 
dumg  inclemenqy  of  winter,  sit  shiyer^ 
iog  alaog  with  them  in  their  cold  and 
desolate  ^lartments ;  and  70a  must  mark 
wliat  porerty,  and  age^  and  sickness  can 
do  toemadate  the  fr^me,  and  break  down 
the  spirit.    Poor  and  feeble,  they  cannot 
labour,  eren  although  employment  could 
be  procured ;  and  they  are  placed  in  dr- 
earastanoes  in  which  they  are  unable, 
without  assistance^  to  procure  a  sufficient 
supplj  of  eren  the  plainest  articles  of 
ibod  and  clothing.    It  is  most  painAil  to 
belieTe  that  the  sufEbrings  of  sickness  and 
old  age  should  be  aggraTated  by  partial 
starrmtioo.     Let  me   beseech  you  to 
make  them  the  olgects  of  your  compas- 
skm,  and  to  seek  to  awaken  widely  the 
qrmpatby  of  friends  and  connexions  in 
their  behall    Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
hate  bad  a  lifetime  of  toil,  dependent 
wtinij  OQ  their  own  exertions— con- 
stiaiiifd,  it  may  be,  from  feelings  of  aflbc- 
tion  to  their  parents,  to  gtwe  to  their  sup- 
port a  portion  of  their  earnings  during 
the  season  of  actiritj  and  strength;  and 
BOW,  when  their  ability  to  labour  is  gone, 
thsj  haTe  no  kindred  to  care  for  them, 
and  an  scarcely  eren  acknowledged  by 
their  few  distant  relatiTes  completely 
with  their  own  interests  and 
Others  may  hare  struggled  on 
ia  the  dischaige  of  domestic  duties, 
lasrsfapd  in  all  their  anxieties  by  the 
iMnh  it  may  be^  and  somewhat  home- 
ly, yet  stfadfHSt  kindness  of  conjugal 
■dftiiiiii.  and  looking  forward  with  hope 
1»  tiia  eons  and  daughters  that  were 
fRifwing  ap  around  them ;  but  now  they 
MS  duUdleas  and  deserted,  for  disease  and 
have  gradually  swept  down  their 
and  their  hearts,  torn  by 
bersayements^  are  ill  prepared 
tlM  sorrows  of   helpless    poverty 
Others  may  be  suflbring  be- 
IbfBf  have  been  cruelly  neglected 
Jf  Ibrir  diildren,  either  by  their  mis- 
Wfifm^  destitute  of  the  power,  or  by 
MrviaCehed  selflshness  without  the 
li^  la  aarist  their  parents  in  sickness 
Hi  taCttotion.     Disease  which  could 
Ml  la  (RVeriy  cared  for,— the  endur- 
■mm  dr  toil  beyond  their  strength,— 
AM  iod  miserable  aooommodar 


tion,— have  all  contributed  to  enfeeble 
the  poor  for  whom  I  plead.  And,  oh  I  what 
a  privilege  it  must  be  to  yon,  whom  God 
has  enriched  with  abundance,  to  tend 
forth  your  benevolent  activities  in  the 
direction  of  helping  to  relieve  their  wants 
—of  gladdening  their  drooping  spirits  by 
the  visit  of  one  who^  while  she  brings  her 
prayers  and  her  counsels,  ministers  also 
to  their  immediate  comfiart,  not  with* 
holding  the  meat  that  perisheth  even 
while  directing  their  thoughts  to  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life.    Such  instances  of  neglected  poverty 
must  be  fkmiliar  to  all  who  have  ever 
cultivated  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  when  we 
add  to  all  this  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
increasing  infirmities  by  suitable  nourish- 
ment, and  consider  how  difficult  it  must 
be  for  persons  in  this  condition  to  procure 
the  comforts  which  they  peculiariy  re- 
quire, shall  not  an  effort  be  made  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  this  Society  those  funds 
without  which  its  benevolent  purposes 
cannot  be  accomplished?    I  know  how 
many  and  how  urgent  are  the  claims  on 
Christian  liberality.    We  seek  frmds  for 
the  difftision  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the 
education  of  the  young.    We  ask  liberal 
support  for  those  important  and  valuable 
institutions  by  which  lingering  disease, 
and  raging  fever,  and  the  effects  of  sudden 
accident,  may,  if  possible,  be  cured.    But 
the  hve  from   which  your   benevolent 
activities  should  flow,  nourished  by  the 
outpouring  of  that  grace  that  cannot  be 
exhausted,  will  seek  to  give  expression 
to  its  strength  in  every  form  to  which 
your  means  of  charitable  expenditure  can 
extend.     Comprehend,  then,  I  beieech 
you,  this  Society  among  the  olgects  of 
your  benevolence.    Be  induced  to  make 
a  liberal  sacrifice— a  ioerifice  yw  can  feel 
— initobehaU:  We  know  littie  or  nothing 
of  the   blessedness  of  giving  until  it 
demands  an  act  of  personal  self-denial, 
and  afltets  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
are  conscious  of  a  sacrifice.    But  this  is 
the  form  which  Christian  benevolence,  in 
its  active  energy,  delights  to  assume.  As 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
animated  by  the  conviction  that  this  is 
oneof  the  purposes  towhich  your  powers 
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ought  to  be  eealooslj  directed,  go^  in 
the  ttTengih  of  your  Bedeemer,  and  bring 
forth  thia  firoit;  and,  while  you  dwell  on 
the  thought  of  one,  helpleta  and   ne- 
glected, left,  porhape,  hour  after  hour, 
in  unbroken  solitude,  with  scarcely  the 
ability  to  stretch  the  hand  to  the  scanty 
morsel  by  which  life  is  supported — ^feeble 
and  cheerless,  and  with  an  aching  heart, 
longing  for  the  retuni  of  a  risitor  from 
this  Society  as  almost  the  only  sdoroe  of 
earthly  oomfbrt  to  which  hope  can  be 
directed,— oh  1  may  you  be  led  lo  <2t> 
TOUB  very  uttemiof  <,  that  such  oases  of  for- 
saken destitution  may  be  reliered.   Seek 
to  be  impelled  by  these  sad  realities,  and 
endeaTour  to  giTe  yet  a  deeper  earnest- 
ness to  your  benevolent  desires,  by  con- 
necting them  with  Him  who,  while  He 
has  formed  His  Church  in  accordance 
with  the  maniibstation  of  most  gracious 
lore,  has  summoned  each  of  His  follow- 
ers to  the  lofty  mission  of  sending  forth 
eyery  energy,  under  the  decided  assur- 
ance that  CliriBtian  benevolenoe  is  bene- 
Tolence  in  action.     Bestowing  of  your 
means  to  the  support  of  this  Society, 
forget  not  the  importance  of  resembling 
those  by  whom  its  ftmds  are  distributed 
among  the  poor.     Be   couTinced   that 
opportunities  must  be  sought,  and  leisure 
found,  for  mingling  with  the  vety  poorest, 
whose  sufferings  require  to  be  reUered, — 
that  you  may  kindle  and  keep  alive  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  thankful  feelings, — and 
that  you  may  teach  the  poor  to  beliete 
that  they  are  not  regarded  as  outcasts 
and  aliens,-*-but  that  they  share  with  yon 
the   sensibilities  and  affections  of  our 
common  humanity.    Sift,  with  unspar- 
ing  scrutiny,  and  under  the   blazing 
light  of  Christian  principle,  erery  excuse 
that  may  be  suggested  for  neglecting 
this  duty,  to  which,  be  assured,  many 
are  imperativdy  summoned,  by  their 
porttloa  in  society,  and  the  means  at  their 
disposal.     I  would   not  depredate  the 
▼alue  of  charitable  ofifbrings.    With  an 
urgency  of  i^ppeal  that  admits  of  no  re- 
straint, I  implore  you   to  give  of  the 
abundance  which  God  may  hare  bestowed 
on  you.    Submit  to  a  more  limited  expen- 
diture on  personal  gratification,  that  the 
wants  of  the  poor  mi^  be  in  some  degree 


reliered.    The  principle  from  which  such 
gifts  proceed.  In  every  genuine  believer,  is 
love  to  Jesus,  and  love  to  those  for  whom 
He  died ;  and  love,  bending  its  compas- 
sionate regards  fkr  down  on  the  evil  and 
unthankfol,  and  ever  the  more  it  is  in- 
dulged, growing  more  ardent  in  its  sym- 
pathy,  and  more  extensive  in  its  range ; 
and  surely  it  were  wrong  to  diminish, 
even  in  the  least  degree,  the  sacrifices 
which  wealth  may  make,  that  the  bitter 
waters  of  penury  and  rickness  may  be 
sweetened  at  some  Marah-station  of  the 
poor  man's  pilgrimage.  But  still,  I  would 
strenuously  urge  on  you  the  importance 
of  actually  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.    Oh,  let  the  truth  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  we  have  human  hearts  to  deal 
with,  and  human  sorrows  to  assuage! 
—that  all  of  us  are  members  of  one  vast 
family,    severed,    I    acknowledge,    and 
widely  estranged,  by  tastes,  and  habits, 
and  propensities  altogether  difl^rent,  but 
yet  linked  together  by  complex  ties,  en* 
twined  around  the  very  vitals  of  our 
being.    Hard  antipathies  may  have  en- 
crusted over  them,  and  thus,  covered  up 
and  concealed  from  observation,  the  very 
existence  of  those  ties  is  in  danger  of 
being  unnoticed  and  denied;  but  when 
you  are  summoned  to  survey  the  fields  of 
benevolent  exertion,  resolved,  as  those 
who  are  chosen  by  Christ,  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  animated  far  more  by  the  high 
impulse  of  Christian  principle,  than  by 
the  passing  glow  of  a  feverish  sensibil- 
ity, be  persuaded,  if  possible,  to  go  forth, 
and  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection 
the  varied  difllculties  with  which  help- 
less  and  aged  poverty  is  beset,  convinced 
that  even  the  very  poorest  are,  in  one 
sense,  related  to  you  as  brethren,  and 
earnestly  trusting  that   some  wind  of 
counsel,  or  glance  of  kindness,  or  patient 
endurance  of  a  rude  repulse,  may  break 
through  to  the  heart  of  an  impatient,  or 
sullen,  or  dejected  sufferer,  who,  under 
the  ft«esing  influence  of  a  cold  neglect, 
had  become  almost  steeled  against  the 
vmoe  of  humah  sympathy. 


BFITAFH  ON  A  CHILD. 

**  Ood  ereatod  looh  morUl-flowtn 
To  grow  In  Bii  own  poratflM.  not 
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Tbb  veooided  inttances  of  eleration  iirom 
the  rank  of  the  Ubouring  man  to  such  a 
podtkm  as  that  wliich  Mr.  Harrit  at- 
tained are  nnfortanately  still  too  rare  to 
allow  of  oor  being  able  to  spare  a  single 
good  ezaoiple ;  and  we  have  therefore  to 
congratulate  oorselTes  on  the  happy  cir- 
eamstanoe  which  has  pat  the  pnblio  in 
possession  of  the  biography  of  one  who 
may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  "The  Successful  Bfannfkctarer."   The 
sathor  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  his 
work,  whidi  was  at  first  designed  to  be 
nothing  mofe  than  the  ampliflcation  of  a 
foneral  sermon,  gradiially*assnmed  in  his 
bands  the  form  of  a  biography ;  and  we 
caanot  hat  njoice  at  the  result,  as  glTing 
to  the  work  a  form  calculated  to  secure 
it  a  wider  cirenlation  and  more  abiding 
useftiliiess.    He  lias  addressed  himself  to 
his  undertaking  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
has  bfooght  to  it  the  fireshness  of  an 
setlTe  and   inquiring  mind*  which  we 
tmst  will  make  it  a  congenial  book  with 
ths  yoan^  and  satis&ctoiily  pdnt  out 
to  many  a  youthftil  aspirant  the  trne 
psth  to  opvlraoe,  to  honour,  and  to  hap- 


As  a  merely  speeulatiTe  question,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  what 
wme  the  agencies  which  oonrerted  the 
friotcr's  deril  into  the  head  of  a  firm  of 
WQild-wide  repatation--the  self-educated 
buj  into  the  member  of  Parliament— 
ths  ikee*thinker  in  the  barracks  of  the 
■Oitia  into  the  earnest  and  actiye 
CWstiaii.  But  it  is  for  more  interesting 
m  a  pfietical  qnestioB,  to  meet  the  case 
tf  tlM  thousands  who  are  anxiously 
■khv  bow  they  may  accomplish  the 
dltiiliun  in  their  own  case.  The  title 
tf  Mr.  Lomas'  book  affords  the  answer; 
"  made  the  ^^Ccnquest"  of 
difllcnlty.  The  grace  of  God, 
on  a  mind  which  loved  the  light, 
Um  from  the  power  of  dark- 
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ness,  and  translated  him  into  the  king- 
dom  of  His  dear  Son;  and  the  dirine 
life  which  he  thus  receiTed  animated  a 
character  naturally  energetic  to  press 
forward  on  a  career  of  success.  God  hon- 
cured  the  man  who  honoured  Him.  A 
blessing  iirom  on  high  visibly  rested  upon 
him  and  all  Uiat  he  had,  and  whatsoever 
he  did  prospered  in  his  hand. 

''The  success,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  which  marked  the  dose  of  Mr.  Harris' 
business  life,  and  the  easy  and  affluent 
circumstances  which  then  distinguished 
him,  were  not  the  result  of  mere  aocidenL 
The  lucky  gold-finder  sometimes  digs 
out  of  a  single  groove  a  respectable  for- 
tune. We  have  our  railway  kings,  and 
princes  of  the  exchange,  as  well  as  our' 
peers  of  the  radm,  bom  to  the  posaesnon 
of  patrimonial  acres  and  hereditary 
wealth.  Such  men  may  be  regarded  as 
the  favourite  children  of  fortune,  rich 
and  prosperous  by  the  accidents  of  birth 
or  circumstances,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
their  own  endeavours.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  chapter  of  accidents  ttiat 
Mr.  Harris  owed  his  success.  He  reached 
his  enviable  position  not  at  once,  nor 
rapidly,  by  some  lucky  speculation,  or 
some  unexpected  incident  in  the  course 
of  events,  but  gradually,  now  advancing  a 
few  steps,  then  receding,  but  on  the  whole 
progressing  until  the  goal  was  reached. 
He  created  his  own  circumstances,  liis 
circumstances  did  not  create  him.  If, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  was 
aided  by  the  capital  and  co-operation  of 
others,  it  was  his  character  which  in- 
spired the  confidence  necessary  to  their 
attainment  If,  at  a  later  period,  he  was 
materially  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  who 
now  carry  on  the  establishment,  it  was 
he  wlio  had  f^rom  their  earliest  days  in- 
doctrinated their  minds  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  trained  them  in  his  own  habits. 
If  divine  Providence  smiled  upon  his 
efforts,  (and  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  first  to  acknowledge  the  fact,)  yet 
the  blessing  of  that  Providence  was 
realized  not  apart  from,  but  in  con- 
nexion with,  the  use  of  his  own  energetic 
and  appropriate  means  and  endeavours. 
The  real  source  of  his  success  lay  in 
those  mental  qualities,  moral  principles, 
and  daily  habits,  which  distinguished  him. 
•  .  •  .  If  the  reader  be  entering  upon, 
or  have  already  oommenced  the  struggle 
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of  life,  we  are  permaded  that  it  will  pro- 
mote his  respectability,  his  happiness 
and  success,  should  he  resolre  to  adopt 
these  habits  and  principles  as  his  own. 
'Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the 
just,'  and  *the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich.' " 

We  ftdlj  enter  into  the  author's  con- 
Tiction,  and  belieye  that  there  is  no 
principle  so  effectual  in  orerooming  the 
difSculties  of  life,  as  well  as  the  temp- 
tation of  the  world,  as  that  fkith  which 
is  the  source  to  the  believer  of  ererj 
blessing.  The  man  embued  with  a  spirit 
of  divine  zeal  and  earnestness,  will  dear 
a  waj  for  himself  through  the  yielding 
crowd  pf  gazing,  gaphig,  idlers.  It  is 
the  want  of  these  qualiflcatioos  which 
makes  any  young  man  fSdl;  it  is  the 
rareness  of  Uiese  among  the  young  men 
of  the  age,  which  makes  so  few  of  them 
as  successful  as  Harris  was. 

Bichard  Harris  was  bom  of  humble 
parents  at  Leicester,  in  1777.  In  his 
early  years  he  attended  the  ministry, 
and  the  Sunday  and  week-night  school, 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Robinson,  author  of  the 
Scripture  Charaetert^  and  in  these  he  re- 
ceived the  whole  of  his  scholastic  educa- 
tion. In  after  years  he  acknowledged 
fh>m  the  chair  (which  he  occupied  on 
that  occasion,  1851}  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  in  Exeter  Hall,  his  obli- 
gations to  the  Sunday  School;  and  he 
universally  manifssted  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  system.  "  His  own  case  may 
be  cited  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  important  work. 
In  the  unpromising  dass  which  sur- 
rounds the  faithitd  and  self-denying 
teacher,  there  may  be  the  embryo  philo- 
sopher and  statesman  of  the  next  gener- 
ation, the  masterspirits  which  shall  mould 
and  govern  the  coming  age,  or  the  eminent 
missionaries  and  ministers  who  shall  carry 
out  the  designs  of  Heaven,  multiply  tlie 
agendes  of  the  .Church,  and  bless  the 
world!** 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
in  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
8hr  Bichard)  Phillips,  but  the  reverses 
which  attended  that  gentleman  broke  up 
his  establishment,  and  lost  young  Harris 
his  situation.  While  in  this  office  he  was 
the  cause  of  an  aoddent  by  whidi  hangs 


a  tale  too  good  to  omit.  In  a  frolic  with 
some  of  the  compositors  in  the  newspaper 
office^  on  the  night  of  publication,  ^  he 
was  brought  into  collision  with  the  press, 
so  as  to  displace  and  throw  into  con- 
fusion two  or  three  columns  of  type. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  master  was 
called,  and  his  ingenious  mind  at  once 
hit  upon  an  expedient  to  save  the  trouble 
of  re-setting  the  whole  of  the  type.  Two 
of  the  columns  there  was  time  to  com- 
pose afresh;  the  remaining  one  he  de- 
termined to  fill  with  what  is  technically 
called  **  pie."  It  consisU  of Qrpe jumbled 
together  promiscuously,  consonants  and 
vowels,  commas,  oolons,  and  semi-cdons, 
all  updde-down,topsy*turvy,  taking  each 
othOTS  place  in  tlie  most  whimsical  con- 
fusion. This  column  was  headed  tiw 
*"  Dutch  Mail,**  and  it  was  subjoined  thai 
*'just  as  our  paper  was  gdng  to  press, 
the  Dutch  mail  arrived,  and  as  we  have 
not  time  to  make  a  trandation,  we  insert 
the  intelligence  in  the  original** 

Harris  now  entered  his  father*s  loom- 
shop,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  trade 
of  plain  stocking-weaving;  which  he  bad 
no  sooner  accomplished  than  he  resorted 
to  Nottingham  to  engage  in  the  &ncy 
weaving  of  that  town,  and  there  learning 
first  the  dmple  machines  and  afterwards 
the  more  difficult,  he  became,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  an  intelligent 
and  dever  workman*  These  were  the 
days  of  the  French  invasion  panio^  and 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  impelled  young 
Elarria  to  enlist  in  the  supplementary 
militia,  a  corps  whose  duty  consisted  in 
garrisoning  the  coast  towns,  and  in  the 
service  of  which  he  soon  afterwards  found 
himself  stationed  at  DeaL  It  was  on  a 
vidt  to  his  native  town,  on  leave  of  ab> 
senoe,  that  the  great  change  in  his  lift 
took  place.  At  Nottingham  he  had  im- 
bibed the  infidel  prindpies  which  origio« 
ated  in  France  at  the  period  of  the  Be- 
volution,  and  overran  our  country  with 
a  tide  of  soeptidsnu 

^  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Christian 
sanctuary  was  habitually  neglected.  The 
Sabbath  was  spent  in  pastimes  and 
amusements.  The  rdigious  instruction 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  fiivour^ 
abie  impressions  which  had  been  made 
upon  his  mind  1^  the  assodatiods  (tf 
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bome,  were  boried  beneath  the  rabbiih  of 
bb  new  opiniona,  and  hit  connexion  with 
the  Christian  world  was  entirely  severed.* 

Daring  his  visit,  a  poor  bat  eminently 
excdlent  man,  known  to  Harris,  died,  and 
the  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
his  f  anend,  which  the  y oang  sceptic  ooald 
at  first  hardly  be  prevailed  to  hear,  was 
made  the  means  of  awaking  reflection 
and  anxiety.  New  ideas  of  mental  and 
mors!  greatness  had  been  awoke  in  his 
mind.  The  preacher's  ideas  of  trae 
greatness  of  character  and  nobleness  of 
sool  oohicided  with  all  that  lie  remem- 
bered of  the  poor  sdssors^grinder. 

**  He  reoollected  the  aniibrm  cheerlVil- 
ness  whidi  his  homble  acqaaintance  had 
evinced  even  in  extreme  poverty, — the 
integrity  of  his  lilS»--the  peaoeftdness  of 
his  death,  and  the  question  arose  in  his 
mind  whether  there  might  not  be  some- 
thing after  idl  in  religion,  either  in  its 
Batare  or  its  evidences,  of  which  at  pre- 
•eql  he  vas  ignorant." 

He  reviewed  the  evidences  of  Christ- 
isai^  with  this  new  light,  stadied  the 
Bible  for  himself  visited  and  conversed 
with  Hr.  Cave,  the  preioher  of  the  ser- 
■oo  fefttied  to,  and  these  means  were 
Usssed  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
QiristlaniQr,  and  of  his  personsl  need  of 
tiie  One  Mediator,  in  the  knowledge  of 
whom  he  returned  to  Deal,  *'in  posses- 
iioo  of  a  stable  and  earnest  faith  in 
ChrisI,  and  a  peace  which  passeth  all 
mderstanding.**  He  collected  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  the  Deistical  works 
idiicli  bad  so  grievously  misled  him,  cor- 
leeted  the  evil  habits  of  his  life,  devoted 
lis  leitofe  time  to  profitable  reading  and 

improvement,  maintained  the 
life  of  religion  not  only  by  secret 
bat  by  fellowsbip  with  those 
il  tfae  regiment  like-minded,  till  all 
fSor  such  purposes  were  pro- 

by  the  commanding  officer,  who 
tilled  npon  Harris  the  Aill  weight  of 
Mi  flbplffisnrn,  and  recalled  a  promise  of 
His  steady  and  consistent 

r,  however,  eventually  gained  his 

mod  Mcozed  his  own  advance- 


fklA  to  Leicester  witnessed 
of  his  marriage,  and  tbif 


was  soon  followed  by  the  disbanding  of 
the  militia,  and  his  own  final  settlement 
in  that  place.  His  amiable  and  excellent 
wife  was  not  long  spared  to  bim ;  and  at 
her  death  he  found  himself  plunged  not 
only  in  grief,  but  in  debt,  contracted 
during  her  illness.  With  steady  heart 
he  set  himself  to  liquidate  the  sum.  For 
twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  he 
laboured  at  the  trade  at  which,  in  early 
life,  he  had  become  such  a  proficient, 
and  after  he  had  succeeded  in  discharg- 
ing it,  uniting  himself  once  more  to  a 
young  person,  every  way  worthy  of  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  his  former  wife,  he 
commenced  that  course  of  honest  indus- 
try which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fbture  fortune.  Unlike  the  thousands 
among  our  working-classes  then  and  now, 
who  only  work  as  many  days  in  the  week 
as  will  procure  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  dissipation,  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  reprobate,  both  by  speech  and 
example,  so  pernicious  a  practice.  In- 
stead of  living  up  to,  far  less  beyond  hit 
means,  and  having  to  maintain  Ids  fkmily 
by  the  ruinous  system  of  credit  pur- 
chases, Mr.  Harris  caiefhlly  laid  aside 
what  he  could  sparer  to  be  empl<yyed  as 
capital  in  commencing  business.  As  the 
result  of  this  conduct,  he  was  enabled,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  to  engage  premises 
for  himsdi;  and  by  adopting  the  warp 
machine,  which  combines  the  weaverli 
loom  and  the  stockiog  firame^  and  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  producing  an  almo^ 
infinite  variety  of  texture  and  pattern, 
he  could  meet  the  market,  whatever  kind 
or  ihshion  of  goods  was  in  demand.  As 
his  capital  increased,  he  added  to  his 
machines  and  increased  his  devices,  and 
by  his  steady  and  straight-forward  char- 
acter attracted  the  attention  of  those  who 
could  aid  him  with  the  JU>an  of  money, 
and  established  his  credit  Once  and 
again  he  changed  to  larger  premises, 
formed  partnerships,  took  his  sons  with 
him  into  business,  and  closed  his  career 
by  leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a 
just,  upright,  and  generous  manufkcturef, 
and  an  establishment  which  sent  forth  no 
fewer  than  twohundred  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  employed  at  the  least  four  thou- 
sand hands,  and  stood,  as  it  had  done 
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from  its  foundatioDy  at  the  head  of  the 
ikncj  hosiery  business. 

It  was  not  woDderAil  that  a  man  so 
distinguished  for  estimable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  should  meet  with  hon- 
our from  his  fellow-citizens.  In  18S7  he 
was  elected  councillor  in  the  first  muni- 
dpal  election  under  the  reform  act,  in 
which  ofiice  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
alderman,  and  in  1843  to  that  of  major 
of  his  native  town.  While  he  held 
this  ofiice  the  queen  passed  through 
Leicester,  and  during  her  residence  at 
Belvoir  Castle  the  major  was  a  guest  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Here  he  associat- 
ed with  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Kobert  Peel;  and  the 
former,  meeting  him  on  the  castle  terrace 
at  an  earlj  hour  in  the  morning,  entered 
into  a  lengthened  conversation  with  him, 
made  inquiries* respecting  his  personal 
historj,  and,  on  being  told  the  principal 
frtcts  of  it,  he  laid  his  hand  familiarlj 
upon  his  shoulder  and  congratulated  him, 
and  remarked  that  he  also  had  raised 
himself  bj  his  own  energies.  The  duke 
was  subsequent! J  more  than  once  heard 
to  refer  to  this  conrersation,  and  to  ex- 
press himself  in  terms  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  chief  magistrate^ — '*  Seest 
thou  the  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
be  shall  stand  before  kings." 

But  jet  further  honour  awaited  him  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow-citiaens,  by  whom 
he  was  unanimouslj  chosen  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  in  the  jear  1848. 

''The  political  Tiews  of  Mr.  Harris 
were  what  maj  be  termed  in  the  proper 
sense — liberal  opinions.  While  he  boldlj 
and  consistentlj  advocated  progressive 
reforms  in  everj  department  of  the  state, 
he  was  averse  to  extremes,  considering 
that  political  privileges,  gradually  ob- 
tained, are  more  properlj  used,  more 
firmlj  held,  and  more  likdj  to  endure, 
than  those  which  involve  sudden  and 
sweeping  constitutional  changes.  For 
the  past  generation  of  reformers  he  would 
have  gone  too  far;  for  the  present  gener- 
ation he  would  have  gone  perhaps  not 
fkr  enough.  ....  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  Members  of  Parliament 
more  distinguished  for  their  usefulness 
than  for  their  public  appearances  and 
brilliant  speeches;  men  of  independent 
minds,  who  exercise  their  strong  manlj 
thought  upon  the  various  measttres  whieh 


come  before  them,  and  record  a  silent 
and  conscientious  vote,  with  exclusive 
regard  to  the  national  weaL  His  dili- 
gence in  attending  to  his  duties  would 
have  been  exemplarj  in  a  younger  man. 
Whenever  the  fate  of  anj  important 
measure  was  likely  to  be  decided,  he  was 
sure  to  be  at  his  post,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debate,  and  the  various  ele- 
ments introduced  into  it,  and  ultimately 
taking  part  in  the  division,  however  pro- 
tract^ and  exhausting  the  sitting.  .  . 
...  On  his  retirement  from  parlia- 
ment, he  quitted  almost  entirely  public 
life,  and  enjoyed  as  he  deserved  the  oHum 
cum  dimitate.  Unmistakeable  symptoms 
of  a  »iling  constitution  reminded  him 
that  the  goal  of  life  was  nearly  reached, 
and  that  it  was  desirable  to  economize 
his  vitality  and  strength,  by  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  pubUc  excitement." 

Nowhere  did  Mr.  Harris  appear  to  so 
much  advantage  as  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family.    The  light  of  his  life 

**  shone  with  a  bright  and  steady  lustre 
in  the  domestic  circle.  His  behaviour  in 
the  presence  of  his  children  and  relatives 
was  becoming  the  Christian  parent,  and 
the  profession  of  the  holy  religion  of 
Christ  Like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  had 
erected  in  his  house,  as  soon  as  ever  he 
settled  in  domestic  life,  an  altar  fbr  God, 
fit>m  which  the  incense  of  morning  and 
evening  prayers  invariably  asoended* 
No  pressure  of  business  was  ever  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  those  seasons  set 
apart  to  God  and  to  his  own  spiritual 
affairs ;  but  by  rising  early,  and  by  a  suit- 
able apportionment  of  his  time,  he  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  arrangements  of 
the  day  his  sacred  as  well  as  his  secular 
duties.  Although  his  life  was  one  of 
incessant  activity,  arising  from  the  claims 
of  a  large  business,  and  the  public  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  yet  he  did  not  neglect  the  cul* 
tivation  of  personal  and  domestic  religion. 
.....  His  stated  periods  of  retire- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  meditation  and 
private  devotion  were  known  to  all  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  the  greatest 
care  was  manifested  by  them  not  to  in- 
terrupt his  quiet  communion  with  his 
own  heart,  and  with  the  Father  of  spirits. 

He  constantly  sought  the 

divine  blessing  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  never  undertook  any  matter 
of  importance  without  prayer;  and 
althouffh  he  always  maintained  hia 
ground  in  business,  yet  there  were  times 
of  commercial  distress,  during  whidi 
he  felt  the  need  of  all  the  support  hia 
pfinoiplet  ooald  aftrd." 
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He  wat  neither  without  rerenei  in  hit 
bmnnets  nor  ai&ictioDs  in  his  familj ;  but 
be  retorted  in  them  all  to  that  heavenlj 
tnpport  throngfa  which  the  Chrittian  it 
enabled  to  triomph  over  outer  ilia. 


"On  one  occation,  when  affiurt  had 
taken  an  onfaYOurable  tarn,  he  came 
home  one  day  apparently  mncli  troubled. 
Hit  piout  and  excellent  wife,  obterving 
hit  dittrett,  inquired  into  the  cause.  He 
informed  her  that  hit  ttock-taking  wat 
jott  completed,  and  revealed  a  itate  of 
the  balanoe-theet  by  no  meant  tatitfac- 
tory.  '  Another  year  like  thit,'  he  added, 
'  and  all  will  be  twept  away.'  *  And  have 
yon  laid  the  matter,'  the  immediately 
atked,  *  before  the  Lord  V  Then,  remind- 
ing him  of  that  Proyidence  whidi  dothet 
the  grata,  paintt  the  lily,  feedt  the  ravens, 
and  it  etpedally  careful  of  thote  who 
wear  the  image  of  Chritt,  and  are  de- 
voted to  Hit  terrioe,  the  urged  him  not 
to  dittrett  himtelf,  but  to  commit  hit 
cate  into  the  handt  of  Him  who  had 
hitherto  watched  over  him.  He  at  once 
retired  to  hit  private  room,  and  unbo- 
somed hit  caret  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and 
shortly  after  appeared  again  at  hit  fire- 
tide  with  a  countenance  free  from  the 
Unea  of  torrow,  and  with  a  mind  tran- 
QuiUixed  and  braced  for  the  future  con- 
flict of  life.  It  mav  be  alto  obterved, 
that  the  doudt  which  hung  over  hit  pro- 
specta  immediately  broke  and  disappear- 
ed, and  hit  butinett  went  on  with  itt 
wonted  tuccett." 

He  carried  hit  religion  into  butinett, 
beaidea,  by  cooductiag  it  in  every  depart- 
BMBt  in  aooordanoe  with  the  rulet  of 
Ghiiatian  duty.  A  generout  interett  in 
the  eonditlon  of  the  men  employed  under 
Um  was  Aaplajed  throughout  hit  whole 
aaner.  Happy  would  it  be  for  our  conn- 
tiy  if  as  ttrong  a  aente  of  retpontibility 
aad  stewardthip  prevailed  univertally  in 
.Iks  niodt  of  maatert  and  employers,  at 
tiMsinstanoe. 

Bi  vas,  from  the  period  of  hit  oonver- 
^Ji|%€onascted  with  Hervey  Lane  Bap- 
.MMt  «hapel»  blessed  at  an  earlier  period 
tlia  aiinisttations  of  Dr.  Carey,  pre- 
to  Us  going  forth  as  the  flrtt  mit- 
of  modern  timet,  and  during  a 
^p^lfVl  of  Hr.  Harris'  connexion  with 
.*li'.«filk  tibosa  of  Bobert  HaU,  between 
laad  Mr.  Harris  there  sobtitted  a 
aad  warm  friendthip.  A 


number  of  characterittic  anecdotes  of  this 
most  eloquent  preacher  are  woven  into 
the  narrative,  some  of  which,  we  tutpect, 
are  not  generally  known;  and  they  go 
far  to  render  thit  one  of  the  mott  inter- 
etting  portioni  of  the  book. 

But  Mr.  Harrit  wat  too  large-hearted 
to  confine  hit  tympathiet  within  one 
branch  of  the  Church.  The  mittionary 
tplrit,  to  early  characterittio  of  the  Bap- 
tists, shone  forth  in  him;  and  among 
tchemet  of  home  interett,  he  may  be  taid 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  for  ^fty 
yeart  in  all  movementt  detigned  to  pro- 
mote the  religiout  interettt  of  hit  native 
town  and  country. 

When  health  failed,  he  looked  forward, 
in  a  ttate  of  mind  retigned  and  cheerful, 
to  hit  latter  end;  and  after  afibrding 
abundant  evidence,  by  hit  patience,  hit 
confidence,  and  hit  hope,  of  the  bletted- 
nest  which  the  change  would  confer  upon 
him,  on  the  2d  of  February  1854,  hit 
tplrit  terenely  patted  to  the  abodet  of 
the  redeemed.  *<Help,  Lord,  for  the 
godly  ceateth ;  for  the  faithful  fiul  firom 
among  the  children  of  men." 

**  No  man  ever  won  to  high  petition  by 
fairer  meant,"  wat  an  expretsion  which^ 
with  kindred  othert,  might  have  been 
beard  pasting  from  lip  to  lip  in  the  vatt 
conoonrte  of  between  2000  and  3000  per- 
tout  who  attended  the  frineral  of  the  de- 
parted dtixen«  May  it  be  tpoken  over 
the  gravet  of  not  a  few  of  the  readert  of 
thit  paper  with  life  before  them,  and  the 
choioe  undedded  whether  they  thall  foU 
low  hit  Btept  and  there  hit  glory,  or 
make  fatal  thipwreck  of  their  prindplet, 
their  promite^  their  character,  their 
career,  and  tink,  unhonoured  and  unla- 
mented,  in  the  wave  on  which  they 
might  have  ridden  triumphantly  into  th» 
quiet  waters  ef  eternal  blettednett. 

G.  C. 


UnT«il  thy  btsom,  fldthftil  tomb ; 

Takt  this  n«w  treasure  to  tl^  troat. 
And  fiTe  theM  Mcred  relies  room. 

To  seek  a  ahunber  In  the  dust. 

Hor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  aiudoiis  fear. 

Invade  thy  bonnds ;  no  mortal  woea 
Can  reach  the  peaoeftil  sleepers  here. 

While  aafola  watoh  the  soft  repoee. 
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80  Jmus  tUpt ;  Ood'i  dying  Son 

PaM*d  through  tb«  grave,  and  bleis'd  the  bed. 
Best  here,  blest  saint,  till  from  His  throne 

The  morning  break  and  pieree  tlie  shade. 

Break  from  ffls  throne,  Ulnstrions  mom  I 
Attend,  O  earth  t  His  sovereign  word,— 

Bestore  thy  tmst,  a  glorions  form, 
Cali*d  to  aaeendand  meet  the  Lord. ' 

Wato. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  DafibdUs,  we  weep  to  see 
Ton  haste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  swi 
Has  not  attain'd  his  noon. 


Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hasting  day 

Uasrtm 
Bnt  to  the  evening  song ; 
And  liaviag  pray*d  together,  we 
Will  go  with  yon  along. 

We  hare  short  time  to  stay  as  yon. 

We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 
As  quick  a  growUi  to  meet  decay. 

As  you  or  any  thing. 
We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Away, 

Like  to  the  snmmer*k  rain ; 
Or,  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

Ile*er  to  be  fonnd  again. 


GLEAKINQS  FBOM  THE  WAR. 


X.  A  OHBiSTXAH  HXBO.— ooLoiTiL  Her  Majesty,  with  that  anzioiis  eon- 

■HADFOBTBy  67tb  KsoucBirT.  sfdention  for  those  who  have  tuffered  in 

W«  have  no  detailed  record  of  the  "»•'  ••f^^  T*"***.  ***?  ^"^^^i  ***'^' 
eareer  of  this  callant  and  lamented  K«»ne«  W't  has  already  ugned  a  war- 
Christian  officer.  We  cannot,  however,  f*nt,  granting  a  pension  of  ^a-yey 
refrain  from  inserting  the  foUowmg  letter  Jj  ^^  Shadforth,  and  has  Intimated, 
as  we  End  it  in  Uie  newspapers :—  ^*  ^^   ^M  take  advanUge  of  any 

"^  V,  fatnre  opportanity  which  may  occur  to 

^^Z^V^mSI^T^'^  manifest  W  apprecUtion   of   Colonel 

«MTowirB«Loy«DWMAHDb«AB.  f^^?"^'»   T^]^V'      ^'"''""•i    ^^Z 

J.T  Bmloybd  Childrwi.- At  one  o'clock  ll^\!^^  •?  "l^Tf^^^^'l  connexion  with 

to-morrow  morning  I  head  Oie  57th  to  1^«  ^J^^  'I^'a^k  *"*'*  ^^"^  i''"  '^^HS'^Z 

storm  the  Redan. '^It  is,  as  I  feel,  an  ZT^'^i!^  Albnera,  having  serredfai 

awfnlly  perUons  moment  to  me,  bnt  I  L*  ^Sf  ^'ffi'^'^'^/^i  and  two  of  his 

place  myself  in  the  hands  of  onr  gUeions  **'!?**•"  *^«f  ^^  ^®«»"  ^  ^  ^^^ 

Ood,  without  whose  wiU  a  sparrow  can-  '•«»""«»*• 

Botfall  to  the  ground.    I  plaoe  my  whole  11.  rnviTS  or  raBNOB  itahoblisitio*  ih 

trust  in  Him.    Should  I  fisU  in  the  per-  tbb  obimbah  abmt. 

formance  of  my  duty,  I  fully  rely  in  the  The  following  letter,  which  has  re- 

precious  blood  of  our  Saviour,  shed  for  oentiy  appeared  in  the  Swiss  paper,  La 

jrinners,  ^t  I  nay  he  "a^ed  through  p«^  Rd^^imue  du  CanUm  de  Vaud,  af- 

Him.       Pardon   and   forgive   me,  my  fords  a  most  interesthig  and  eneooraglnr 

beloved  ones,  for  anything  I  may  have  -roof  of  how  Uie  div me  blesshig  often 

aaid  or  done  to  cause  you  one  moment's  rests  on  those  humble  and  unpretending 

nnhappiness.    Unto  God  I  commend  my  Ubonrs  in  which  the  pious  and  earnest 

hody  Mid  soul  which  are  His  5  and  should  ProtestanU  of  France  are  accustomed  to 

it  he  His  will  that  I  fall  in  the  perform-  engage :» 

mnoe  of  my  duty,  in  the  defence  of  my  a  in  Jane  1859,  in  the  south  of  France. 

9!S^  ^.  eonntry,  I  most  humbly  say,  while  a  pious  young  woman  was  gather- 

« Thy  wiU  be  done.'     God   bless  you  w  mulberry  leaves  for  silk-worms,  her 

and  protejj  you ;  and  my  hwt  prayer  wiU  attention  was  drawn  to  a  troop  of  soldiera 

be,  that  He,  of  Hu  infinite  goodness,    passing,  two  of  whom,  (Joseph  M 

may  preserve  me  to  you.    God   ever    and   James    N ,}  apparently  orer- 

bless  you,  my  beloved  Blisa,  and  my  come  by  heat  and  fatigue,  stopped  a  me- 

dearest  children ;  and  if  we  meet  not  ment  and  entered  into  oonversation  with 

again  in  thU  world,  may  we  aU  meet  in  her.    One  of  them  having  inquired  wbe- 

the  mmision  of   our   heavenlv  Fatiier,  ther  she  was  a  Protestant,  she  answered, 

through  Jesus  Christ.    God  bless  and  « I  am,  and  a  Christian  too,'  which  waa 

protect  you ;  and  ever  baUeve  me,  your  tha  beginning  of  a  religious  conversation, 

affectionate  husband  and  loving  father,  'We  are  too  yoaBg,^said  Jceeph,  <to 

'«Taoiu«  Sbadvobxh."  think  of  theae  thiage  &  it  will  be  time  to 

soe 
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do  to  when  w«  g^t  old.'  '  And  how  do 
yon  know  wbether  joa  will  OTor  be  old  ? ' 
nid  the  woman.  She  then  asked  wbo- 
tker  thoy  over  read  the  Bible,  and  npon 
fth^  answer  In  the  negatiTe,  offered 
them  two  rdipous  traote  whioh  she  bad 
in  her  pocket,  not,  howerer,  without  re- 
qoiring  a  poiltiTe  promise  that  they 
wonld  read  them.  They  took  leave,  and 
followed  their  eorpt. 

^  Eighteen  months  had  passed  away, 
when,  te  the  coarse  of  last  winter,  two 
yoang  eoldien  knoeked  at  the  door  of 
the  young  woman's  eottage,  where  she 
was  sitting  alone ;  and  finding  that  she 
did  not  reoognise  them,  one  of  them  said, 
'  YoQ  will  at  least  reoognlM  these  little 
books,'  wmd  handed  over  to  her  the  two 
tracts.  The  sight  of  them  ezpkined  all» 
and  her  ey«  filled  with  tears.  'Itwas 
ear  ardent  wish,'  porsued  the  soldier, 
'not  to  sail  for  the  Crimea  withovt  haT- 
iag  sees  end  thanked  yon.  As  our  corps 
was  to  fellow  this  rente,  we  ezpeoted  to 
meet  with  no  difienlty  in  the  aoeomplith- 
BMBt  of  oor  ehjeott  when  it  was  suddenly 
dseided  that  the  oorps  should  take  an- 
other  direotion.  We  had  reason  to 
lesr  tlMt  oor  eaptain  would  not  allow 
■•  to  go  out  of  enr  way  and  oome 
here ;  but  we  prayed,  and  the  Lord  so 
iasliiied  the  eaptain'e  heart  that  he 
giautod  our  reqaest  at  onoe,  without 
•▼tn  a  question  or  a  remark.  We  might 
also  not  have  found  out  your  house,  or 
est  huTO  met  yon  at  heme,  but  God  has 
aaswetod  every  one  of  our  petitions.' 

**  Then  eanse  the  aeeonnt  of  their  ooa- 
▼srslon;  how  they  had  read  the  two 
traets  orer  and  orer  again;  had  lent 
them  to  ^BOMnj  of  their  comrades;  had 
booght  Kew  Testaments,  the  perusal  of 
whm  luid  aeoomplished  the  work  of 
giaee  la  their  hemrts;  and  how,  not- 
withstanding  the  opposition  and  mockery 
•f  many,  there  were  now  etght  of  their 
hi  the  habit  of  meeting  to  read 
pcaj  together.  The  picas  joy  of  the 
tbe  liappiness  of  their  short  in- 
tlie  seriousnem  of  the  hut  fare- 
after  huTing  knelt  down  together 
Ood,  eaa  be  better  imagined  than 


_.t  time  the  Toung  woman 

abovt  them,  it  was  by  a  btter  re- 
set from  themselyes,  but  ft*om 
tMr  friends,  whom  they  had 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
b  oe  interesting,  that  I  send 
n  of  it,  only  a  few  sen- 


•*  •  CsmaA,  Fiibnun  9,  IttS. 


^'M^Ado  you  think  of  our  long 


joo  b^e? e  we  ha? e  for- 


gotten you?  No,  certainly,  that  is  im- 
possible ;  bat  we  have  bad  so  much  to  go 
through,  that  we  could  not  find  a  mo- 
ment's respite  to  write.  This  very  day 
I  am  sitting  on  the  ground  to  write  my 
letter,  to  be  alone ;  and  I  haTe  no  other 
table  than  the  hymn-book  that  I  hare  in- 
herited. I  am  so  cold  that  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen;  but  I  will  do  my  best  that 
joa  may  oe  able  to  read. 

^ '  I  haTe  sad  news  to  give  you ;  I  say 
sad  for  me ;  for,  as  regards  my  frienda^ 
they  are  rather  joyful.  And  they  wiU 
also  give  yon  sorrow  to  hear ;  for  I  judge 
of  your  affection  by  the  marks  of  your 
charity  towards  my  frlenda^  who  are  now 
enjoying  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people 
of  God.  ''There  they  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Joseph  M died  on  the  8d  of  Febru- 
ary, of  dysentery ;   James  N was 

obfiged  te  stay  out  on  so  cold  a  night  that 
he  died  ft*osen,  foar  days  after  his  friend. 

"'  I  think  you  will  read  with  interest 
some  details  on  their  death.  Ton  have, 
no  doubt,  remarked  in  Joseph's  language 
his  seal  for  the  trath.  During  the  voy- 
age, he  said,  "  I  hear  a  voice  within  me 
telling  me  to  speak  to  these  friends." 
When  we  came  to  Marseilles  the  weather 
was  very  bad.  We  remained  there  two 
days;  and  as  we  went  on  board,  priests 
came  to  distribate  medals  to  us.  Joseph 
refased  to  take  one,  whereapon  the  other 
soldiers  blamed  him.  "No,"  said  he, 
**  we  must  be  fidthf ul  in  little  things  as 
well  as  in  great  ones ;"  therefore,  when 
his  turn  came,  he  answered  the  priest, 
"Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  one."  "But 
even  if  you  haye  one  already,  it  does  not 
matter;  it  was  not  given  to  you  with  the 
jMme  intention."  '*  I  beg  ]foar  pardon, 
sir,  mine  can  do  for  all  the  circumstances 
of  life;"  and  in  saying  this  he  took  oat 
of  his  pocket  a  New  Testament.  "  Ah !" 
said  the  priest,  "so  you  are  a  heretic? 
With  men  Kke  yon,  little  would  be  done 
in  Bnssiat"  Oor  officer,  attracted  by 
the  priest's  words,  came  towards  us,  and 
having  inqaired  what  was  the  matter,  he 
told  J^sepn  he  would  make  him  take  the 
medal  *'He  has,"  said  the  priest,  "a 
dangerous  book  about  him."  "  I  know 
not  if  the  Word  of  God  Is  dangerous," 
immediately  answered  Joseph ;  '*  but  one 
thing  I  know,  that  my  eyes  were  shut, 
audit  has  opened  them,  and  given  me 
peace.**  The  priest  then  went  off,  smiling 
with  pity;  and,  M^boK  that  he  could  an- 
swer nothing,  the  officer  remained  near 
as.  <'  But,"  said  he,  "is  it  trne  you  will 
0ot  have  the  medal  t"  "  No,"  said  Joseph, 
"  tiiey  give  everything  here  except  the 
one  th&g  needful"     "  WeU,"  said  the 
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officer,  ^mfter  all*  we  wre  capable  of  jiid|^- 
ing  in  tome  things.  Lend  me  the  book 
that  has  so  much  alarmed  him.**  Joseph 
gare  him  his  book  with  pleasure,  saying, 
'*  May  Ood  deign  to  bless  the  reading  of 
it  to  yon,  as  He  has  done  to  me."  I  hope 
the  LfOrd  will  answer  ns,  for  oar  officer 
still  reads  the  Gospel  attentively,  and  he 
has  forbidden  the  soldiers  who  are  under 
his  orders  to  insult  us. 

**  *  A  short  time  after  our  arrival  here, 
Joseph  fell  ill,  and  his  illnesi  only  lasted 
three  days.  He  had  dreadful  sufferings 
to  undergo.  I  could  only  visit  him  ooca- 
sionally  ror  a  few  momeatSy  and  that  even 
by  protection. 

"*  The  short  time  I  remained  near  him, 
I  was  always  edified  by  his  patienee  and 
resignation.  He  spoke  of  thosa  new 
heaTons  and  of  thai  new  earth  where 
righteousness  will  dwell.  The  night  be- 
fore his  death  he  called  me  loader  than 
he  had  done  before,  and  said,  "I  think 
I  am  going  to  die ;  Ood's  will  be  done. 
Tou  must  write  to  my  poor  mother. 
How  afflicted  she  will  be !  But  the  Lord 
will  comfort  her.  I  ask  it  with  all  my 
heart.  Tell  her  from  me  I  die  happy. 
Oh !  I  also  wished  I  could  have  returned 

to  B y  that  fine  country,  where,  for 

the  first  time  I  heard  about  the  good  news 
that  is  to-day  my  joy  and  my  fi^ppiness  1 
But  I  am  going  to  see  a  country  more 
beantifnl  still  The  Lord  Mess  this  dear 
sister  and  her  family !  I  wish  you  knew 
her.  I  always  fancy  I  see  her  speakfaig 
to  us.  You  must  write  to  her,  won't 
you  ?"  and  I  promised  him  to  do  it.  He 
was  exhaustea  by  what  he  had  said :  he 


seemed  to  rest  for  a  moment,  and  them 
added,  **How  I  wish  I  could  see  my 
mother !" 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  at  about 
eleren  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  When  I  came  back  later 
into  the  tent,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  his  Saviour,  but  could  speak 
no  more;  however,  he  warmly  pressed 
my  hand,  and  a  few  minutes  Mter  his 
soul  went  to  meet  his  Qod. 

*< '  In  the  midst  of  all  these  afflictions, 
we  still  have  to  give  thanks  to  Ood,  that 
He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  devoted 
Christiaiis  to  leave  their  own  country, 
their  relatives  and  friends,  to  come  and 
be  witnesses  of  His  mercy  and  of  His  for- 
giveness. The  hardest  hearts  are  touched 
by  it.  When  one  hears  them  read  the 
Bible,  they  seem  to  l>e  angels  come  down 
from  heaven  to  snatch  souls  from  eternal 
condemnation. 

<«<  I  had  not  the  satisfMstlon  of  seeing 

James  N ;  but  another  flriend  waa 

beside  him  when  he  died,  and  told  me  he 
bad  expressed  his  joy  at  going  to  meet 
his  friend.  Since  they  are  gone,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  were  soon  going  to  meet 
them  as  well.  May  the  Lord  prepare 
me  for  a  death  like  theirs !  Oh,  do  not 
forget  to  pray  for  this  great  army ;  re- 
commend us  to  the  prayers  of  your  dear 
pastor,  and  ask  him  to  recommend  us  to 
the  prayers  of  his  flock. 

**  *  Adien  1  I  have  still  two  years  of 
military  service  before  me  ;  but  if  ever 
I  get  leave  to  go  home,  I  will  go  and 
see  you.  The  I^rd  bless  you  and  keep 
you  \  *  ^'—Nnos  of  the  Ckurchu, 


ETEKNAL  FELLOWSHIP  IN  HEAVEN  AN  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO 
MINISTER  TO  SUFFERING  CHRISTIANS  WHILE  ON  EARTH. 


Trb  anticipatioii  of  eternal  fellowship 
with  a  Christian  brother  or  sister  in 
heaven  should  encourage  us  to  minister 
to  them  lovingly  and  patiently  while 
they  are  sufl^ng  on  earth.  Tliere  are 
bodily  suffisrings  endured  by  many  a 
saint  of  God,  which  are  very  trying  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  witness,  or  to  alle- 
viate by  peraonal  attendance  and  assist- 
ance. Very  terrible  and  bumiliatiog  is 
the  usage  which  disease,  the  child  of 
fislleo  man,  gives  to  the  poor  body  I  It 
often  80  smites  it  with  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrefying  sores,  that  It 
becomes  even  here  such  a  sepulchre  of 

death,  that  the  soul  gets  ashamed  of  it 
SOS 


and  wishes  to  leave  it.  But  it  nuiy  be 
the  will  of  God  that  for  many  years  the 
spirit  shall  be  clogged  with  the  **vile 
body ; "  and  so  mysterious  is  this  tempoTo 
ary  bondage  of  the  undying  mind  to  what 
is  doomed  to  enter  the  loathsome  graven 
ere  itself  can  enter  its  own  fair  and  beau- 
tiful home,  that  it  is  often  much  en- 
feebled by  it,  becomes  peevish  and 
easily  Aretted,  cast  down  to  the  earth, 
and  covered  with  a  shroud  of  aadneas. 
Now,  what  will  more  encourage  love  to 
tend  a  Christian  thus  suflbring,-^to  bear 
with  BO  much  that  it  painfull  to  the 
senses,  trying  to  the  heart,  and  It  may  be 
to  the  temper— than  the  faith  whidi 
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titfodgh  thoM  passiDg  thadowt  to  the 
aUding   rabttanoe,   and   beyond   these 
thinga  perithing  to  the  endnring  reali- 
tiei^  and  it  able  to  realise  this  beloTed 
one  enandpated  firom  all  Uioae  earthly 
infirmitlea,  and  able  in  hea?en  to  recal 
the  past,  and  there,  at  least,  appreciate 
the  lore  and  self-denial  which  here  so 
long   ministered   to  their  necessities  P 
SVir  aurely  each  moments  in  their  his- 
tory, while  disciplining  for  glory,  can 
Deter  grow  dim  in  the  memories  of 
the   redeemed.     If  Laxaros   on   earth 
felt  grateliil  to  the  dogs  who  licked 
his  aotes^  will  any  Lasams  in  heaTen 
■ftrgel  a  Christiaa  brother  or  sistw  who 
lettered  his  pains  of  body  or  of  sonl? 
If  Jeau  desired  that  the  lore  of  Maty, 
when  she  anmnted  him  for  his  burial, 
shoold  be  memorable  to  the  end  of  time^ 
and,  like  the  preoioos  nard,  fill  the  world 
with  its  odonr,  will  not  the  followers  of 
J«ms  be  aUowed  to  express  in  eternity 
their  sense  of  a  similar  lore  poured  out 
ipon  them  here  for  His  own  sake,  and 
tt  a  time^  too^  when,  it  may  be,  the  feeble 
mind  ooold  not  appreciate,  or  the  foeble 
tongue  atter  thanks  for  the  oflSoea  and 
ministrations  of  patient  and  enduring 
aifeetion! 

And  there  are  sadder  than  bodily  sufifer- 
iBfi  still  to  which  some  of  God's  people 
bsTe  been  subjected — ^long  and  dreary 
nighta,  when  the  mind  slept,  but  beheld 
in  its  dreams  nightmares  of  dread  fear, 
terrible  riaions  of  confused  and  impal- 
pable horrorB — when  in  laughter  there 
was  DO  mirth — ^when  any  light  amidst 
the  gloom  was  but  as  a  fitful  and  lurid 


flash  revealing  the  cloud,  the  storm, 
and  the  deep  calling  unto  deep!  Oh! 
deal  gently  and  tenderly  with  this 
Christian  soul  and  all  its  wild  rayings ! 
You  see  too  clearly  what  he  now  is ;  see 
also  what  he  shall  be.  Think  of  the 
morning  when  the  sleep  will  be  over, 
when  the  calm  eye  will  open  to  the  light 
of  Ood's  countenance,  and  the  weary 
breast  breathe  the  fresh  atmosphere  of 
His  lore,  and  the  soul  shall  rise  up  like  a 
giant,  the  fererish  dreams  and  the  tur- 
moil of  the  dsrk  forgotten  amidst  the 
glorious  company,  the  intellectual  and 
joyous  foast  in  heaven !  Ah !  treat  the 
sufforer  even  now  with  respect ;  pity  but 
•reverence  the  dethroned  king,  tat  re- 
member he  iiyet  to  regain  kit  kingdom  / 

N. 


TO  A  WOUNDED  SBA-FOITL. 

Uow  it  wffl  wring  thy  little  heart, 
To  see  thy  kindred  all  depart. 

AU  fflad,  refk-eehed.  and  free  t 
Thoalt  itretch  tn  vain  thy  wminded  wing. 
Thou  maj*it  not  from  the  wave  iqwpring, 

Alaa !  poor  bird,  for  thee. 

Alae  I  for  thee,  poor  bird.    No  more 
*Twill  be  tl^  joy  with  them  to  eoar 

Through  sonshioe,  calm,  or  storm : 
Nor  on  thy  shelly  shore  to  land. 
And  lit  like  lunshine  on  the  sand. 

Pluming  thy  beauteous  form. 

Cold,  nestled  in  the  black  sea-rock, 
I  hear  thy  little  fsathered  flock 

In  piteous  aecents  mourn 
For  thee  and  food ;  but  all  are  gone. 
And  thou  art  drifting  on  and  on, 

And  Shalt  no  more  return. 

fiy  MAOiaooAH,  a  Jowmeifmcm 
iHrnmber  im  SdMmrgK 


SKSTCH  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIOH. 

PabtUL 


two  recent  numbers  of  the  Maga- 
I  w  have  presented  our  readers  with 
kftglr  remarks:  L  On  MygUrioua  SightM 
\f  II.  On  Omau  of  Good  and 
UllEL  On  Drtanu  and  Vtdgar  Pro* 
IV.  On  Magic;  V.  On  Witch- 
we  now  condnde  our  Sketch 
Superstition  with  a  short 


TI.— OF  BEUIF  nr  GHOSTS  AND  OTHSB 
▲PPABITIOHS. 

No  form  of  superstition  is  more  pre- 
valent than  this.  It  seems  inherent  in 
our  mental  constitution;  for  man  watf 
originally  formed  for  intercourse  with 
God  and  angels;  and  his  guilty  con-> 
science  still  coi^ures  up  the  frightftil 
phantoms  of  his  own  cre«tion.    And  to 
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ua  it  seeut  a  ttriking  proof  of  man's 
nataral  propensity  to  this  belief^  and  of 
the  infectious  infloence  of  vulgar  opinion, 
that  even  the  Bomaa  poet  and  philoeo- 
pher,  Lncretiusi — who  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul, — not  onlj  expressed  liis 
belief  in  ghosts,  but  attempted  to  account 
fbr  their  appesrtnoe,  by  affirming  that 
•U  bodies  cast  off  their  films  or  shells, 

"  At  hflifiBn  oMt  fhe  membnuiM  of  fheir  homs^ 
And  anakiM  tholr  gltttirtoff  ooit  smoag  tlM 

In  the  book  of  Job»Bliphas  the  Temanite 
gives  a  description  of  a  spectre^  which 
Lord  Byvtm  has  pffooonooed  the  most 
■nblime  and  terrible  pictofe  of  an  ap- 
parition erer  drawn;  but  the  speaker 
tells  us  that  he  saw  it  only  in  a  dnam, 
cat  vinon  of  the  nigki :  ^Jn  Uioughts  from 
the  yisions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
Iklleih  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
fkoe ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  np :  it  stood 
stilly  but  I  oould  not  disoem  the  fbrm 
thereof:  an  image  was  b^re  mine  eyes ; 
there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  Toioe." 
Similar  illusionB  have  appeared  to  thou- 
aands ;  and  tales  of  spectres,  so  strange 
and  startlingi  hare  been  recorded,  that, 
if  true,  we  must  doubt  the  testimony 
of  Reason  and  roTeiation.  But  never  yet 
hare  we  heard  of  such  a  story,  incapable 
of  being  explained  aa  a  specimen  of  gross 
superstition.  Indeed,  as  we  conceiTe,  no 
popular  legends,  no  fimded  horrors  of 
haunted  houaes,  no  amount  of  eyidence 
howeyer  respectable,  can  justify  our 
crediting  a  spirit's  appearance  from 
beayen  or  hell,  merely  to  haunt  a  house, 
or  a  burial-ground, — so  long  as  we  belieye 
the  assurance  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  that  if 
the  lost  soul  once  enters  its  prison-house^ 
it  cannot  escape  till  it  has  paid  the 
**  uttermost  fkrthing,*— and  that  LAzarus 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  brethren  of 
Diyes,  because,  ''if  th^  heard  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  re- 
pent though  one  should  rise  from  the 
dead."  Faith  in  ghosts,  therefore,  is 
something  worse  than  superstition,  sim- 
ply aa  such.  It  ia  |iQt  only  the  childish 
imagination,  that  departed  apirita  reyiait 
thia  world  |  but  a  pnctical  diabeUiof  in 


the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Word,  and  the  proyidence  of  God,  to 
produce  repentance.  Nay,  it  aeema  to 
amount  to  a  virtual  deniid  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Him,  who  **  came  to  deatroy  the 
worka  of  the  deyU,*—- who  abuts  the 
gates  of  the  invisible  world,  and  no  man 
opena  them, — and  who  alone  haa  **  the 
keya  of  hell  and  of  death.** 

Ist. — Nothing  it  mors  coatjntm  tham 
ttuldmjrighttf  oeeasumed  bg  objeetB  mdh^ 
tmctl^  tseii,  or  heard  m  m  sta/U  <if  nunttU 
txoUeKaenL 

Most  of  our  readers  may  remember  the 
sudden  fear,  the  painful  thiobbing  of  tlie 
heart,  and  the  horrid  action  of  the  scalp 
and  hidr,  produced  by  the  sight  of  sono 
fantastic  object,  dknly  seen  in  the  mid- 
night shade,  or  the  trembling  noonlight; 
or  l^  the  unexpected  sound  of  a  frtUing 
body,  a  startling  cry,  or  the  rustling  of 
leaves  in  a  gust  of  wind.  Simple  as  such 
phenomena  are^  imagination  can  make 
them  phantoms  of  terror,  not  only  to 
man,  but  to  horaes,  doga,  and  other  aoi- 
mala ;  nor  can  the  mind  regain  ita  self- 
composure,  and  break  the  spell  that 
masters  it,  till  the  eye  or  the  ear  haa  be- 
come familiar  with  the  exciting  canae  of 
its  trepidation.  Such  is  the  creating 
power  of  imagination,  to  whidi  all  super- 
stitious fears  may  be  traoed,-»whieh  can 
discover  in  the  embers  of  a  common  lire 
scenes  and  pictures  the  most  grotesque, 
and  which  can  transform  the  bright  sum* 
mer-douds  into  **all  the  animals  that  eo« 
tered  the  ark,"  so  that  we  shall  iknoj, 
with  old  Pdonius,  that  they  are  ''like  m 
camel,"  or  "backed  like  a  weasel,"  or 
"very  like  a  whale!" 

An  instance  of  this  species  of  illusiaa 
happened  to  the  writer  of  the  present 
article.  On  awakening  one  morning  in 
a  hotel  in  Edinburgh,  we  beheld  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  front  of  our  bed,  Ikn- 
tastically  dressed,  and  glaring  on  us  with 
uuearUily  eyeballs.  The  face  espedall/ 
excited  sensations  akin  to  horror ;  and 
not  till  we  rose  to  grapple  with  the  phan- 
tom, did  we  discover  it  to  be  the  creature 
of  our  own  jgiagination,  woven  out  of  the 
curtains  of  the  bed,  and  the  printed  paper 
on  the  opposite  walL  On  another  oocer- 
slon,  in  an  ancient  country  bouae^  we 
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kept  awake  by  wailing  vounds, 
groaii%  and  stifled  lamentalkma.  We 
need  not  uy  tliat  we  strove  in  rain 
against  aoperstitioas  feelings,  till  we 
fuund  at  daybreak  that  the  sounds  arose 
ftom  a  rent  in  the  wall,  admitting  the 
wind  in  fltftil  cadences. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates,  in  his  LeUen 
em  Demoitologyf  that  one  of  his  literary 
fiieods^  OBI  rising  ttwi^  the  pemsal  of  the 
lift  of  Lord  Byron,  and  passing  firom 
kis  rooM  to  the  entrance-hall,  in  the 
gkxMB  of  twilight,  saw  distinctly  in  the 
MOQDUght  the  e»UBt  representation  of  the 
departed  poeL   Amaied  at  the.  sight,  he 
paosad  for  a  wpineat;  bat  adrancing  to 
it,  it  reeolred  itself  into  the  greatcoats, 
aiittwla»  and  plaids  which  hung  on  a  screen 
sndi  aa  is  foaad  in  the  outer  hall  of  a 
f  Mfitlemsn's  house.  The  same  writer  tells 
«i^  that  two  of  ills  friends  one  night  be- 
haid  a  female  llgure  near  the  arched  win- 
of  a  oeigfabonring  churdi.  Her  head 
eacircled  by  a  halo  of  glory,  similar 
io  that  which  is  seen  in  the  pioures  of 
BflOMn  Gatbolio  saints;  and  while  th^ 
gased  OB  aa  object  so  extraordinary,  she 
bowed  repeatedly  and  disappeared.  Three 
aofvral  nights  the  visioa  was  seen,  and 
■meh  alarm  was  felt ;  but  when  search 
waa  made^  the  supposed  apparition  was 
fHUid  to  be  an  old  woman  in  her  kitchen 
CaidflB,  bearing  a  knthom  and  gathering 
mbtiagrs  I     Kow,  in  all  these  instances, 
kad  tba  ^eetators  yielded  to  their  first 
the  mysteries  would  have 
unraTelled,   and   they  might 
hnva  cfaetisbed  the  awftU  superstition, 
JktU  tkegr  had  seen  and  heard  supema- 
tmai  beings:  but,  l>y  exercising  moral 
and  deliherate  inquiry,  they 
diaoovared  that  what  they  had  at 
spectres  were  simply  Und" 
not  a  whit  more  terrible  than 
atwlakif  Ike  windy  a  screen  ooTeredwith 
and  an  dd  woman  gathering 
by  night. 


brane,  which   communicates   with   the 
brain  by  the  optic  nerve;  and  as  the 
brain  is  the  organ  and  seat  of  all  our 
perceptions,  it  is  thus  that  the  idea  or 
mental  picture  of  objects  is  transmitted  to 
the  mind.    Generally  this  image  fiiules 
from  the  retinOf  or  ciirror  of  the  eye,  the 
instant  we   look   from   one   olgect  to 
another ;  but,  when  we  gaze  on  the  sun 
or  any  brilliant  light,  the  image  remaina 
a  considerable  time,  though  the  eyes  are 
shut ;  and,  when  the  stomach  is  sfiected 
by  certain  diseases,  and  the  brain  is  ex- 
cited  by  grie^  remorse,  coigestion   of 
Mood,  or  deHrimm  tremens,  the  patient 
sees  what  are  called  ijpectro,  or  pictures 
of  objects  which  have  no  real  existence, 
and  whiQh  he  stubbornly  believes  to  be 
ghosts;   These  lacts  are  well  known  to 
the  medical  profession,  as  they  were  to 
Shakspeare  when  he  wrote  his  master- 
pieces, — Hamlet,  Mscbeth,  and  Richard 
in.    They  account  for  the  hideous  and 
terrific  risions  of  delirium  treatene,  which 
prostrate  the  vital  strength  of  its  victims, 
or  drive  them  on  to  the  act  of  suicide. 
And  on  the  same  principle  it  is,  that  the 
guilty  conscieoce  of  the  midnight  assas- 
sin presents  to  his  horrified  imagination, 
in  every  object  that  intercepts  his  flight, 
the  mangled  corpse  and  streaming  blood 
of  his  murdered  victim,  and  the  wild 
sound  of  his  death-shriek  in  every  howl 
of  the  tempest. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  assist  us 
iii  understanding  the  followiog  cases, 
which  otherwise  might  seem  incredible, 
or  inexplicable  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples :•» 

When  Locke,  the  philosopher,  had 
omrworked  Me  brain  In  protracted  study, 
he  beheld  a  Ufe-like  image  of  himself; 
bnt»  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  airy 
phantom,  he  amused  himself  by  piercing 
it  through,  and  cutting  it  in  twain  with 
his  hand«  Nicolai,  the  bookseller  of 
Berlin,  was  long  harassed   by  similar 


ikeee   delueione  epeing  apparitions.  His  chamber  was  frequently 


odtii^r  oa  the  cptic  nerve  and 


SMi  mw  n»y  be  described  as  a 
SMhI  ViilMri  reflecting  an  in»aga  of 
4»-4liMl  Hf  visk^n.  This  image  is 
M  tba  fulMa,  or  net-like  mem- 


crowded  with  spectres  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, so  that  he  knew  not  which  were 
actual,  and  which  imaginary  beings ;  but 
the  annoyance  sprang  from  plethoric  die' 
ease,  and  yielded  at  once  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet.    Similar  was  the  case  of  a 
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gentleman  of  rank  in  Edinburgh,  who 
fancied  that  erery  day  after  dinner  his 
dining-room  door  burst  open,  and  that 
an  old  woman  rushed  in  with  a  furious 
countenance,  and  felled  him  to  the  floor 
with  her  staff.  He  firmly  belieTed  that 
he  was  haunted  by  some  infernal  spirit, 
till  he  consulted  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Gregory,  who  found  him  attacked  by 
periodical  i/tocks  reaembUng  apopUxy,  and 
restored  his  health  and  peace  of  mind  by 
copious  bleeding. 

The  following  case,  condensed  from  an 
author  to  whom  we  are  ahready  largely 
indebted,  is  one  of  a  permanent  and  fatal 
character.    It  is  that  of  a  legal  gentle- 
man, the  symptoms  of  whose  malady 
were,  constant  depression  of  spirits,  loss 
of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  slowness  of 
pulse.    The  cause  of  his  mental  affliction 
he  long  concealed ;  but  at  last  he  revealed 
it  to  his  medical  attendant  as  follows, — 
for  two  years  a  lar^  eat  mysteriously 
appeared  for  hours  in  his  chamber,  and 
as  mysteriously  Tanished.  Happily,  how- 
erer,  the  Tision  occasioned  litUe  annoy- 
ance, as  he  ascribed  it  to  its  real  origin, — 
a  morbid  state  of  his  brain,  and  yisual 
organs.    At  the  end  of  that  period,  the 
cat  disappeared,  and  a  gentleman  dmaed 
in  Hack  took  its  place  and  courteously 
bowed  him  into  erery  company.    Even 
this  apparition,  which  he  knew  to  be  the 
phantom  of  his   own   imagination,  he 
could  endure  with  comparative  indifier- 
ence.    But  great  was  his  horror  when  it 
finally  assumed  the  very  semblance  of 
/)«aM,— a   firightfhl,    ghastly,   grinning 
skeleton  I     He  felt   convinced   it  was 
nothing  but  a  spectre  of  his  own  excited 
brain ;  but  he  could  neither  banish,  nor 
endure  the  sight  of  this  constant  monitor 
of  death  and  the  grave.    This  was  his 
curse,  his  torment  day  and  night;  and 
be  wasted  away,  the  victim  of  a  horrible 
disease,  till  death,  not  in  vision,  but  in 
stem  reality,  came  to  his  relief. 

3d.— foot  hidtky  pertons  may  becoms 
gho9t'ieer$,from  a  combination  qfmysterioui 
circumMtanctM, 

A  pious  lady  had  got  a  candlestick  fixed 
on  a  human  skull,  to  remind  her  of  death 


terror,  when  she  saw  it  moving  to  and 
fro  on  her  bedroom  table !  Many  a 
woman  would  have  fled  or  fliinted ;  but, 
determined  to  solve  the  mystery,  she 
discovered  that  the  motion  of  the  skull 
was  occasioned  by  a  rat,  which  had 
entered  the  socket  of  the  dead  man's  eyes, 
but  could  not  escape  from  its  dismal 
prison. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  the  case  of  a 
Teviotdale  farmer,  whose  road  from  mar- 
ket lay  by  the  comer  of  a  churebyard- 
wall,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a 
female  form  in  white,  tossing  her  arms 
on  high,  and  gibbering  to   the  moon. 
Though  sorely  fHg^tened,  he  rode  slowly 
on ;  and  when  almost  opposite  the  dreaded 
spot,  he  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
sides,  and  set  off  at  the  gallop.    But 
the  woman  that  instant  leaped  from  the 
wall,  lighted  behind  the  rider,  and  clasped 
him  flrmly  around  the  widst.    The  touch 
of  her  hand,  which  was  cold  as  ice,  in- 
creased his  terror;  and  when  he  reached 
his  home  he  shrieked  and  shouted  to 
his  wondering  servants, — *  7df  ajf  Ae 
ghaUtt*    They  did  so,  of  course;  and 
their  master  was  borne  to  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, where  he  lay  for  weeks  in  a  nervous 
fever.    We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it 
was  not  a  spectre  that  had  caused  bis 
fHght,  but  a  youthful  widow  who  had 
lost  her  reason  on  the  death  of  her  hut- 
band  by  a  fall  fh>m  his  horse  on  his  way 
from  market.    She  was  a  harmless  lnn» 
atic,  and  when  she  escaped  tbe  guard- 
ianship of  her  relatives,  she  fled  to  tbe 
churchyard,    and  wildly   wept   on   his 
lowly  grave,  or  stood  on  the  church- 
yard-wall, watching  the  retum  of  him 
whom  she  had  lost  for  ever !    Now,  if 
the  poor  creature  had  been  shaken  off 
by  the  motion  of  the  h<ne^  or  the  oon- 
vulsive  struggles  of  the  rider,  abe  might 
liave   been   killed   or  confined   In   an 
asylum;  hi  which  case  the  farmer  and 
his  friends  might  have  concluded  that  he 
had  seen  and  felt  a  visitant  troai  tiw 
spirit-world. 

The  following  case  is  so  remarkable^ 
and  so  illustratiye  of  tiM  manner  In 
which  the  spectre-superstition  may  oil* 
ginate  and  spread,  that,  limited  tbon|(h 


at  her  evening  devotions.    One  night  she 
'  lighted  the  candle ;  but  what  was  her  our  space  now  is,  we  eannot  omit  it 
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dub  of  literary  gentlemen  met  one  even- 
ing at  Pljrmontli,  when  tlieir  president 
wae  reported  to  be  on  bis  deathbed. 
From  a  aentiment  of  respect  the  chair  was 
left  Tacant,  and  the  oonTorsation  nator- 
ally  tnmed  on  their  absent  friend,  when 
saddenlj  tlie  door  opened,  and  the  form 
of  the  president  entered  the  room  in  a 
white  night-dress,  and  liis  face  as  ghastly 
as  death  itself.  Forward  he  stalked 
with  solemn  gnwitj,  occupied  the  racant 
chair,  lifted  an  empty  glass,  and  bowing 
roand,  pnt  it  to  his  lips, — thereafter 
qnitting  the  place  in  perfect  silence. 
The  company  remained,  deeply  appalled ; 
and  their  amazement  was  intensified 
when  two  of  their  party  called  at  once 
at  the  president's  house,  and  learned  that 
he  had  just  expired !  Here,  then,  to  all 
appearance^  was  an  unchallengeable  proof 
of  the  ezlstenoe  of  ghosts.  The  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  these  literary  men  could 
not  letist  the  eridenoe  of  their  own 
ssosea;  and  the  apparition  of  their  pre- 
ddent  might  hare  liannted  their  imagin- 
atioii  to  the  last  hour  of  life..  But  some 
years  afterwards  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up  by  the  dying  confession  of  a  sick-nurse, 

wiio  had  attended  Mr. ^  the  pre- 

sidenty  throughout  his  illness.  In  great 
distress  of  ooosoience  she  said,  that,  as 
be  was  dsUnoua,  she  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  strict  watch  upon  him ;  that  unfor- 
tBBBlely  ahe  fell  asleep,  and  during  her 
sleep,  the  patient  awoke  and  left  the 
^artimmt;  that  on  his  return  he  retired 
10  bed  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  soon 
sftvvarda  died ;  and  that  when  his  two 
ftisoda  called  to  make  inquiry  after  his 
luilrh,  she  did  not  dare  to  rereal  the 
«hde  troth,  but  simply  informed  them 
tf  hit  raetnt  death. 
itfiii     Afparitimt  wuq  orifftMaU  m  irick 


IntlMwocdsof  awriter  already  quoted 
•T^BlNibtkss  many  yenerable  apparitions 
^Rp  Iwaed  from  tiie  workhouse  of  man's 
mm  iogeoiiity.  As  an  idiot  in  the  sun 
I A  shadow,  so  any  man  can  easily 
isglioat.  Themagiclanthomisan 
\  ghoat-manufactory.  Awinding- 
roimd  a  living  man,  makes 
AlHMIi  f9Mtre  in  a  dark  night ;  more 
fea  tb»  naighboorhood  of  tome 


hannted  spot,  br  the  scene  of  recorded 
murder.  Robbers  haye  become  ghosts, 
in  order  to  steal  our  property,  without 
perpetrating  murder ;  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  their  appearance  in  this  guise 
has  been  found  a  surer  and  more  formid- 
able weapon  than  the  dagger  or  the  pistol." 
Senrants,  too,  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
frighten  the  young  with  superstitious 
threats,  which  brand  themseWes  on  the 
infant  mind  for  life,  if  they  do  not  lead  to 
insanity  and  death.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  Qerman  student,  who,  for  a  wager, 
watched  beside  an  open  coffin?  At  mid- 
night whatMeflMd  the  dead  man  rose  in  the 
winding-sheet.  The  student  presented  a 
pistol,  but  the  form  still  drew  near.  He 
fired ;  and  the  ball  was  flung  back  in  his 
face.  And  what  was  the  consequence? 
The  pretended  spirit  was  a  liying  man ;  but 
—the  student  was  dead !  The  other  youth, 
who  had  joined  in  the  wager,  had  extract- 
ed the  bullet  from  the  pistol,  had  re- 
moved the  corpse  Arom  the  coffin,  and  had 
taken  its  place  in  the  robes  of  tlie  dead. 

The  following  case  is  not  so  distressing ; 
though  nothing  can  Justify  such  danger-, 
ous  amusements: — The  lord  of  an  old 
Hungarian  castle  proposed  that  his  friend, 
a  Major  of  French  Huszars,  should  sleep 
in  a  room  which  had  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted.  The  officer  consented ; 
loaded  bis  pistols,  went  to  bed,  and  was 
soon  asleep.  Boused,  however,  by  a  sud- 
den noise,  he  saw  three  ladies  dressed  in 
green,  singing  a  chorus  of  solemn  music 
For  a  time  he  listened  with  pleasure ;  but 
as  the  songsters  reused  to  cease,  or  to 
change  the  tune,  or  to  answer  a  word,  he 
lost  his  patience,  grasped  his  pistols,  and 
threatened  to  fire  if  they  did  not  stop 
within  five  minutes.  The  time  expired ; 
but  still  they  sang  the  same  monotonous 
hymn.  At  last  he  fired  and  missed. 
Again  he  fired,  but  the  ladies  still  sang 
on.  And  the  gallant  Frenchman  swooned 
away,  and  lay  three  weeks  in  a  dangerous 
fever  I  Now,  in  all  this  there  was  nothing 
but  trick  and  deception.  The  Hungarian 
nobleman  had  a  eoncavs  mirror^  such  as 
jugglers  use.  When  a  person  stands 
near  such  a  mirror,  his  reflected  image 
is  thrown  forward  several  yards  in  the 
empty  air.    Such  a  glass  was  placed  in  a 
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•ide-apartnMnt ;  nd  when  the  Itdiet 
stood  in  that  aputment,  near  the  mirror, 
they  §eemed  to  itand  in  the  officer's  bed- 
room, though  perfectly  safe  ftxim  his 
pistol-balls. 

In  the  foregoing  sketdi  we  hare  at- 
tempted to  prore,  Fint, — That  objsots 
OT  suPBBsnnous  tbae  oak  bb  tullt  ex- 

PLAINBD  OV  PHILOSOPBIOAL  PBI1I0IFZ.K8  ; 

and,  Secomfl^,— That  thb  amoubt  op 

POPULAR  SUPBRSmiOB  IS  IB  STRICT  PEO- 
PORTIOV    TO    THB    AMOUBT    OP    POPULAR 

IGBORANOB ;  for,  when  **  the  schoohnaster 
is  abroad,"  snpsmtitioD  confines  itself  at 
homcy  like  the  owl  which  shniis  the 


broad  light  of  day.  "nierefbre^  let  diild- 
rsn  be  trained  without  one  threat  of 
ghosts  or  witches.  Let  ns  trust  in  the 
kind  and  constant  proridence  of  God  our 
Father!  Let  us  all  beUere  in  the  **  great 
salvationy"  and  sprinkle  our  eonsdencee 
with  the  blood  of  peace !  And  then  shall 
all  superstition  Tanish,  like  a  horrid 
demon  from  the  pit  of  darkness,  before 
the  light  of  **  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  Godr 

**  He  U  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  xnaket  fres. 
And  all  are  ilavee  beside  I** 

WX.W. 


A  TRUE  GHOST  STOBT. 


I HATB  read  wldi  attention  the  interest- 
ing papers  which  haye  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,  in  order  to  shew  how  popular 
superstitions  are  easily  accounted  for  by 
known  causes.  But  how  far  any  known 
cause  can  account  fbr  the  fkcts  I  am  about 
to  relate,  I  shall  leaTe  the  thoughtftil  and 
candid  reader  to  judge,  or  the  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  articles  in  question 
to  explain.  It  is  only  necessary  Airther 
to  premise,  that  the  story  is  literally  true, 
without  the  slightest  colouring  or  exag- 
geration. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  fire-and-twenty 
years  ago^  since  I  '*  brought  in  the  New 
Tear,"  with  a  Tery  merry  party,  in  a 
country  parish  bordering  upon  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  fell  to  me  to  con- 
duct home  a  lady  who  liyed  about  three 
miles  ofll  It  was  a  loTely  winter  night. 
There  was  no  moon ;  but  the  stars  twinkled 
with  an  intense  brillian<7  in  the  cloudless 
sky;  the  ground  was  crisp  with  frost, 
and  partially  coTcred  with  snow.  My 
lady  friend  was  too  Tenerable  to  inspire 
any  sentiments  more  tender  than  those  of 
great  respect  and  afibction,  which  were 
due  to  her  goodness.  She  was,  more- 
OTer,  a  woman  of  great  talent  and  feeling, 
and  had  a  singular  power  of  conT^ng 
to  others  Tiyid  impressions  of  what  she 
herself  had  seen  or  experienced.  Her 
ghost  stories  were  the  best  I  erer  heard, 
and  her  best  had  that  erening  been  told. 

During  our  walk  the  con?  ersation  turned 
114 


upon  the  cause  of  the  almost  unirersal 
bdief  of  mankind  in  the  possibility  of  the 
so-called  in? isibleworld  becoming  Tibbie; 
and  the  curtain  which  separates  them 
being  sometimes  lifted  up  for  a  moment. 
I  could  not  ascertain  whether  my  com- 
panion really  beliered  or  not  in  ghosts. 
She  talked  Tery  cautiously,  and  seemed 
unwilling,  after  midnight,  to  utter  lan- 
guage which  unseen  spirits,  possessing 
the  eerie  hour  for  their  own  domain^ 
might  take  oiTence  at,  and  possibly  make 
the  occasion  of  some  unpleasant  reTda* 
tion  to  us.  Being  then  a  student  in  the 
logic  dass,  and,  to  her,  proToklngly  scep- 
tical, and  annoyingly  aigumentatiTe^  the 
took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  me 
with  the  danger  of  dogmatism  on  such 
questions,  urging  the  ^for-ought-we- 
know  *  aigument  of  Butler ;  the  opinioiis 
of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  the  suggestion  by  Hamlet,  that 
more  things  might  be  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  phito- 
sophy.  I  had  cause  to  know,  befove 
reaching  home,  that  she  was  right,  and 
that  it  does  indeed  become  men  to  speak 
with  more  caution  than  is  genendly  dona 
about  ghosts. 

I  can  assure  my  reader  with  perfect 
truth  that,  when  I  parted  from  my  friend, 
and  turned  my  steps  homeward,  I  was  aa ' 
free  from  all  fear  of,  and  all  faith  in  ghostly 
as  the  coolest  philosopher  could  derive.  '■ 
I  never  walked  along  with  a  lighter  hent ' 
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hMT  miiid.  Ho  doubt  my  dream- 
«•■  wm  IkvcntmblB  to  the  ^rowtb  erf 
•opantUkNU  feding.    The  nMd  wu 


to  fitmt  Out  mknawn  and  m;«terioiu 
ftrtan.  Not  •  MNiad  wu  heard  bat  Uwt 
td  mj  own  J)otit«p«,  and  the  tingle  of  * 
half-frosen  etieun  that  lan  panllel  to 
tlia  road.  I  bad  jtut  dwoended  a  gentle 
riopa,  and  wM  about  to  enter  a  tpot 
da^er  than  tfie  laat,  oraiiniDg  by  old 
ptoo-tieaa,  when  I  tboo^t  I  mw  toaie- 
Ibinf  moTlag  along  tba  hedge  a  abort 
way  a-bead,  and  In  the  direction  I  ni 
fning.  For  a  mocnant  I  took  little  heed 
of  it:  until  the  idea  cnxaed  me  of  mow 
penon  bwit  on  lobbeiy,  dhan,  though 
fteUnt  atroog  la  mj  porer^,  1  dackened 
mj  pacatodiMonr,  Ifpoaaible,  what  tbe 
otjart  waai  Aa  I  appnaobed  nearar,  it 
*aa  avidMiIlT  not  a  man,  bnt  aenned 
mber  to  to  a  laige  Uaok  dog,  trotting 
alaaf  the  fcotpath  with  wrfidew  atep. 
Bet  lUa  ptualad  me  man  than  eTOTf  for  I 
kaavall  the  dofatn  the  pariah,  and  DO  anch 
dog  aa  thla  appeared  to  be  wdated  bi  It. 
And  ^r  diere  aIon«^  at  tncb  an  hour  t 
Again  the  thongjit  poaaaaaed  me,  of  a 
■as  cmaeUiv  down,  until  tbe  dark 
hoOov  wai  readied  a*  the  moat  Utting 
|laea  te  phutder.  I  walked  on,  how- 
Wfut,  mt  rw^itf,  (br  I  vlahed  to  Imto 
Maaa  qaoe  tor  a  apeedj  retieat  if 
MCaMoy,  jft  with  the  firm  atep  aa 
^mam  not  afMd,  and  harlng  nj  070 
rtitlWd  en  IIm  dark  olijeot,  which  no 
■aar  orirad  at  the  bottom  of  the 
imamt,  abont  a  hnndied  poeoa  a-bead 
*f  «»i  tfian  It  craned  the  atrJpe  of 
toow  that  bordenKi  the  road,  and 
placed  ileelf  right  in  (be  centre  of  017 
path  I  I  instantly  striped.  Whether 
Ban  or  beaet  intent  on  miachlef,  I  had 
to  means  of  dcfencii  whaterer,  not 
I  the  ■limmeit  walkiDg-atick.  Bnt 
I  beast?  That  I  coold  not 
f  determine  in  die  dim  and  nn- 
1  light,  i  thoQfht  Kline  Knud 
S  acdre  mj  doabti ;  bnt  ai  I  Blood 
3  the  spot  it  occnided,  all 
«H  dlcot,  except— for  I  mtut  acknow> 
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Mga  it— Ibe  beatlnge  of  017  heart,  that 
now  began  to  knock  like  a  hammer  at 
mj  throat.  For  now  the  thongfat  tiaibed 
npoD  me,  for  the  flnt  time,  that  1  waa 
about  to  raoelTe  a  Icaaoa  fbr  IKta,  aod  a 
wholaaome  obeck  fbr  the  aoraevbat  bold 
and  oontemptuoua  manner  In  which  I 
bad  ipoken  againit  poaaible  appearanoea 
ftom  the  world  of  spirit*.  All  my 
friend  had  laid  nuhed  to  taj  mind,  and 
the  "  mif  be"  of  anch  an  apparition  to 
hnmble  me,  wai  fbrdng  Itaelf  upon  me. 
The  ■rgnmeDt*  of  Abercromby  and  of 
Soott,  with  ererr  philoeophic  reaaon 
which  latiafied  me  l^  daylight,  aeemed 
to  Taniah  In  datkneaa.  Many  qnea- 
tkminga  which  rapidl;  tnggeeted  them- 
■alTai,  were  crowdad  Into  almoat  a 
aingle  moment  while  fknoy  and  lm»' 
ginadon  reigned  anpremaw  Bot  what 
waa  to  be  done  7  Waa  I  to  walk  np  to 
ttii  nnknown,  mjiteriona,  and  perhipa 
dangeroni  preaenceT  or  waa  1 10  fly  and 
reach  home,  aa  I  ooold  eaiUj  do  tqr  an* 
otbar  path  not  far  ofFf  I  reaolTed  npon 
the  former  oonraa.  The  latter  waa  both 
oowardl;  and  nDfatiahetiwy.  Como 
what  may,  I  determined  to  knuw  the 
wont.  Let  the  otjsot  before  me  be 
from  the  mueen  world,  I  would  narer- 
thelea*,  if  neceasarj,  clutch  it,  grapple 
with  It,  and  know  aa  far  aa  man'conld, 
wherein  lay  Ita  power.  If  it  belonged  to 
thia  wcrld,  1  would  take  my  chance  of 
the  cooaequsncea  of  the  auanlt.  I  waa 
young  and  athleUc,  and  could  flgbt,  or 
at  all  ereut*  run.  80  I  adranced 
ateadily  tintll  within  about  twenty 
yarda,  when  my  courage  began  utterly 
to  £dl  me  at  tba  moat  critical  moment. 
Bat  no  wonder!  For  before  me  wai 
neither  man  nor  dog,  nor  the  likeneai 
of  anything  I  had  ever  aeen  or  beard 
of  aa  a  living  being,  bnt  a  atrange, 
black,  cone-like  thape,  abont  three  ftet 
bigfa,  with  a  lort  of  white  drapery  OTer 
it,  and  I  oould  diatinctly  tae  it  more 
to  and  tfo.  Of  all  thU  1  am  aa  oertain 
aa  I  eziat.  No  nervona  fear  prereniad 
me  from  diatinctly  obierving  it ;  nor 
waa  it  ponible  (<«  me  to  be  deceived 
in  anppaelng  that  what  waa  there  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  waa  the  aame  object 
which  fur  five  minutea  I  bad  aeen 
aib 
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moving  along  the  footpath,  and  crouing 
the  tnow.  But  the  more  I  was  oon- 
Tinced  that  I  had  to  do  with  something 
unearthly,  the  more  I  resolved  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  it.  I  shudder 
yet  as  I  think  of  that  encounter,  and  do 
not  feel  ashamed  to  confess  the  horror 
I  experienced.  As  I  walked  up  with 
outstretched  arms  to  seize  it,  I  felt  my 
head  begin  to  swim,  and  my  eyes  grow 
dim.  I  realized  that  night-mare  feeling 
when  some  undefined  and  impalpable 
horror  is  felt  to  be  near;  and  a  cold 
shiver,  fh>m  superstitious  dread,  made 
my  skin  creep  from  head  to  foot.  I 
hardly  felt  the  ground  beneath  my  feet, 
but  on  I  walked  until  within  a  step  or 
two  of  the  unknown  presence^  where  it 
remained  unchanged,  the  same  dark 
cone,  moving  to  and  fro.  Without 
uttering  a  word,  but  denohing  my 
teeth,  and  with  a  suppressed  cry  of 
almost  agonizing  fear  and  horror,  I 
seized  hold  of  the  shape,  when  I  heard 
a  voice  saying, — *'£h,  sin,  pity  me  I 
what's  wrang?  Can  ye  tell  an  auld 
body  if  this  is  the  road  to  thedaohan  ?" 
That  was  my  first  and  last  real 
ghost  I    The  woman  was  not  even  an 


old  witch,  but  an  active  old  beggar, 
who,  hearing  my  footsteps,  planted 
herself  in  my  path  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation she  wished  about  a  lodging 
for  the  night.  When  I  recovered  my 
wits,  and  wiped  the  drops  from  my  fore- 
head, I  begged  her  to  keep  in  the  same 
spot  until  I  could  explain  to  myself 
how  she  had  been  transformed  into  a 
cone.  I  soon  found  that  the  deception 
arose  from  her  having  a  white  covering 
over  her  head,  which  the  eye  did  not 
distinguish  from  the  background  of 
snow  with  which  it  seemed  to  mingle, 
while  the  dark  pettfeoat  alone,  from 
the  waist  downwards,  seemed  to  stand 
by  itself  as  a  cone  upon  the  path.  I 
resolved  on  that  night  never  to  believe 
in  a  ghost  until  I  first  touched  it,  and, 
accordingly,  I  have  never  seen  one 
since.  My  young  readers  will  find  this 
an  excellent  cure  for  apparitions.  But 
I  hope  they  will  never,  at  any  time, 
&U  into  the  senseless  and  unnecessary 
fear  which  I  confess  to  have  attended 
my  first  experiment.  May  the  story  of 
the  ''auld  wife"  help  to  keep  men  from 
being  themselves  **auld  wives**  in  the 
dark! 


VISIT  TO  THE  MOSQUE  OP  OMAB,  JERUSALEM. 


Tax  foUowiag  ooamraaioKtion,  from  th«  pen  of 
an  old  resident  at  Jerusalem,  will  fdmiah  our 
readers  with  very  satis&ctory  Information  con. 
cerning  the  Tiatt  of  the  Dnke  and  Dnchees  of 
Brabant  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  we  maj 
reasonably  include  amongst  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Mohammedanism  is  on  the  decline;  a 
more  liberal  feeling  is  spreading  amongst  its 
Totaries ;  and  who  can  say  how  ttie  Lord  nucf 
prepare  their  hearts  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth. 

We  need  only  add,  by  way  of  introduction,  that 
the  Duke  and  Dudieae  arrired  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  30th  of  March.  Their  chief  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  Tisit  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre Every  preparation  was  made  for  their 
reception.  The  tops  of  the  houses  bordering  the 
line  of  their  route  were  crowded  with  a  mass  of 
spectators,  in  all  the  picturesque  variety  of 
Eastern  costume.  Processions  of  Mohammed- 
ans  moTcd  to  and  fro,  preceded  by  red  and 
green  banners,  amidst  the  din  of  ketfle-drums 
and  tambourines,  and  the  loud  and  continued 
shouU  of  "  Allah.**  Fanatical  dervishes  Vusbed 
fi«nticly  through  the  assembled  crowd,  laoerat. 
ing  themselves  with  their  nsual  instmAients  of 
cruelty.  Then  camt  a  long  aad  imposing  pro* 
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cession  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  monhs» 
preceded  by  a  huge  veiled  crueiflz,  and  chanting, 
as  they  walked  before  the  royal  party.  It  vraa  in 
this  way  that  they  visited  the.Chundi  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  bat  we  are  moy»  coocemed  In 
giving  the  foUowing  account  concerning  their 
visit  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar  :— 

Saturday,  the  last  and  the  most  exciting  digf  of 
the  Passion  Week,  when  the  raultiplioity  of  the 
puerilities  of  the  Eastern  (^urcbee  terndnats 
with  the  scene  of  the  holy  fir^  will  be  reaaen* 
bered  for  an  event  of  a  nature  and  character  by 
no  means  of  mean  importance ;  this  being  no  lesi 
than  the  throwing  open  of  the  Mosque  of  Onir 
publiuly,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  ho^  of  eosw 
three  hundred  Christians,  who  made  their  entry 
into  the  sacred  enclosure,  not  in  disgnisOi  bttt 
wiUi  their  colourr  flying  as  Christians. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  a  Crown  Prince  «oA 
Princess  have  visited  the  Holy  City ;  and  thoet 
who  have  lately  done  so  were  entitled,  teom 
their  connexions  with  the  most  respectable  moa- 
archies  of  Europe,  to  some  partlonlar  flnrow. 
This  has  been  shewn  them  by  the  Porto,  h|y 
oansing  a  firman  to  await  the  royal  partj  oa 
their  arrival,  to  allow  them,  with  their  lollo*  to 
Tidt  tho  aacrod  moiqiae,  aflkvow  whidiln 
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•zfendad,  by  tiM  UbenHty  of  otir  new  goremor, 
to  M  mmy  of  tlie  European  rMddanta  and  tra- 
TaB«n,  even  to  natlTa  Chrlatiimi,  aa  ooold  lay  a 
dalm  to  ■ome  retpactabUity. 

Four  o'doek  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eald  Satnr . 
day  waa  the  thne  that  had  been  fixed  for  all  auch 
whoae  names  had  i»reTionaly  been  reoonuiMnded 
and  ragiatered,  to  be  aeaembled  at  the  gOTemor*a 
bonaa,  which  eonunanda  one  of  the  prirate  en. 
traaoaa  into  the  area  of  the  said  moaque.  Tlie 
plaea  of  reodesTona,  aa  one  might  Iwre  eapeotad, 
waa  fillad  qioiokly.  almoet  to  ineonirenienoe,  with 
a  crowd  of  ftaUonable  Boropean  kdiea  and  gen. 
tiemaii.  When  the  general  impatience  liad  been 
reBoTad,  the  neeeanry  arrangemanta  and  pre. 
eantioBa  ware  eompleCed  by  etationing  miUtary 
ou^MMta,  at  abort  interrab.  within  the  area  of 
the  moaqoa,  to  orercome  the  ftiitaHoai  qtirita 
that  miglit  horar  about  the  place.  To  preyant 
eoofbaioa,  aa  wdl  aa  to  dreumeerllM  the  crowd 
which  waa  eontinnaUy  awelling  by  new  comera, 
tl^ata  of  admiMkm  ware  iasnad,  which  had  to 
be  daHTared  into  the  haadi  of  an  oiBoar  at  the 
eatraaoeofthaarea. 

It  ia  not  altogather  mraanal  to  find,  that  both 
fka  luteraet,  aa  well  aa  the  enrioaity  abont  ob. 
jeetathat  have  been  lying  under  the  hamtfrt. 
tkleUtm,  taSn  conaldarabla  diminution  when 
the  raatrlction  la  remored.  But  thia  baa  been 
iano  wlaathacaaelnthepreaetttinataaoe.  One 
aad  the  other  fiwUng  of  intareat  continned  to 
deepen  avery  atrp  you  took,  and  thia  waa 
•treagthaned  atiU  Ihrther  by  the  Mnee  of  the 
pait  hiatory  and  the  future  proapeota  of  the 
place,  which,  notwithatanding  ita  preaent  da. 
graded  poaition,  ahaU  one  day  be  eatabliahed  in 
the  top  of  the  mountaina,  and  exalted  above  the 
hOk. 

Our  way,  on  entering  the  arena,  lay  aeroaa  a 
belt  of  turfy  ground,  between  three  and  fbur 
knndrad  yarda  in  width,  with  a  tree  here  and 
there,  enTirooii^  all  round  the  ^vated  platlbrm 
en  whidi  the  fiunoua  Moaque  of  Omar,  or,  as  it 
ii  mora  properly  caUad,  the  Moaque  of  the  £1 
IdAavah,  which  ia  beUered  to  occupy  the  site  of 
fka  Taa^la,  ia  litaated.  On  our  reaching  the 
mA,  hj  wiiieh  we  had  to  aacend  the  eaid  plat, 
fam.  wa  ware  cs'dared  to  put  off  our  shoes,  aa 
ika  grovad  on  which  we  were  about  to  enter,  wa 
«■•  tamiaded,  was  etteemad  holy  ground. 
tUi  waa  the  aola  and  only  mark  of  rarerenoe 
1  tha  place  extorted,  or  wiiieh  the  crowd  ot 
Tiaitora  were  willing  to  bestow. 

neaaure  relating  to  putting 
1  thus  being  taken,  we  ascended  tha 
by  the  stair,  conaisting  of  twen^. 
tlM  upper  step  of  which  was  spanned 
hrfky  triumphal  kind  of  archea  Join. 
ftjmilm  another,  from  whence  you  obtained  a 
■ptftNlf  picture  of  the  whole.  The  platform 
fivbaaqoara  of  soma  three  or  fbur  thousand 

and  perftiotlty  eren,  and  is 
kvK*  'i'^  of  oompact  native  lime. 
tak  iS  woca  smooth  and  polished  by  time, 
mmw^lBuijhj the  flMi of  thoaa  thousanda 
f^  himm  of  laraal.  wtio  uaed  aforatima  to 
to  the  solanm  fintfta. 
I  of  «ha  ptaalorm,  which  is  slightly 
tba  rest,  itood  tha  prida  of  tha 
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Mohammedan  world,  the  magnifloent  moeque  of 
the  Sakharah ;  whose  polished  marble  walla,  set 
in  variegated  frame- works,  and  beantifhUy  stain- 
ed glass  windows  of  varied  ooloora,  reflected  in- 
numerable rays  of  light  on  the  polished  marblo 
pavement,  by  which  the  foremoet  ground  of  the 
mosque  was  covered.  Even^the  melancholy 
sight  of  the  elaborate  inaoription  in  the  Arabio 
characters,  idiicb  encircles  the  baae  of  the  dome, 
evincing  that  **  t*e  place  qf  our  aoneliMry'*  waa 
inthehandaof  aUena,  did  not  detract  aught  from 
tha  general  efliBCt  aad  interest  which  the  sight 
awakened  in  the  breast. 

With  feelings  somewhat  tinged  with  mebuu 
chdy  admiration,  we  entered  within  tlie  walla  of 
the  8akhavah,  where  one  naturally  desired,  but 
in  vain,  fbr  a  quiet  comer  where  he  oould  have 
ese^ted  for  a  fsw  moments  the  restless  bustle  of 
aa  inqniaitive  crowd.  Tha  current  of  exampla 
dragged  one,  in  spite  of  oneself,  to  mattara  which 
at  best  lie  at  the  aurfkce ;  aad  in  company  with 
tha  others,  one  waa  obliged  to  busy  oneself  with 
them  ia  inspeeting  tha  marble  pillars ;  recount* 
ing,  admiring,  and  remarking  on  tha  beauty  of 
tha  stained  glass  vrindows ;  on  the  taste  displsyed 
in  the  gilding  of  the  paneled  cailinga,  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  carved  work  of  tha  lofty  pnlplta, 
with  the  sharimeas  of  tha  anglee  of  the  pentago- 
nal Ibrm  of  the  building,  which  kat  ia  aa  perfbot 
within  aa  it  ia  without ;  and  anon  one  waa  oalied 
upon  to  interpret  the  grave  nonsense  of  a  Moham. 
medan  guide,  about  the  vmerated  and  marvel, 
looa  otajecta  which  the  place  embraoee  within  ita 
wide  and  sacred  bosom,  commencing  with  the 
saqjMnded  rock,  under  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
and  doaittg  vrith  the  looked-up  marble  slab, 
which  bears  the  united  impression  of  the  angel 
OabrieTs  foot,  and  Mahomet's  hand. 

In  the  midst  of  these  frivolities,  something 
occurred  which  tended  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
many,  if  not  of  all.  A  dervish,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  n^lected  tram  being  secured  under 
lotk.  and  k^,  at  the  time  when  the  reat  of  hia 
order  were  ordered  to  be  ao  for  obvious  reaaona, 
happened  to  oome  to  the  Bakhavah  to  perform 
hia  devotions ;  when  to  his  great  astonishment, 
iaatead  of  finding  within  the  sacred  enclosure  a 
turbaned  assembly  of  worshippers,  lo  I  it  waa  a 
crowd  of  restless  European  adventurera!  Tha 
novel  sight  quite  overcame  the  poor  fellow,  who 
gave  way  to  hia  bitter  feelings  in  a  train  of  tha 
moat  dolaftal  lamentatioaa.  This  incidental  oc- 
currence waa  well  calculated  to  put  one  almoet 
to  the  Muah,  in  not  diaceming  a  greater  mani- 
festation of  seriousness  amongst  thoaa  who,  from 
their  profbssion  and  education,  could  not  have 
bean  ignorant  that  the  grocmd  which  they  were 
treading  upon,  though  aot  holy  ground,  vraa  yet 
oaee  conaecrated  by  the  prasence  of  Uim  who 
oondaecended  to  tabernacle  and  cooununa  with 
siafhl  men ;  beeidee,  the  place  being,  aa  it  were, 
the  very  fbeus  whence  the  most  vigorous,  ss  well 
aa  the  moat  merdfhl,  dispensations  of  Ood's  pro- 
vidence towards  a  sinlU  and  periahiog  world 
have  been  aucoesaivaly  announced,  aad  which 
have  \»tn  in  couraa  of  ftilfllment  ever  since  1 
Aad  was  it  not  towarda  thia  fkvoured  spot,  that 
esUed  Israel,  aa  priaoaara  of  hope,  have  been  and 
art  ttfll  dlraoHag  thair  aamast  suppUcatioa  foe 
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their  fpMdy  deHTeranee  from  the  scene  of  their 
bondage  ?  If  it  not  towerds  the  lelf^ume  spot, 
that  the  awakened  itranger,  who,  though  not 
from  the  people  of  If  rael,  hae  been  enjoined  and 
inftructed  to  direet  hif  fuppllcation,  with  the 
prajerftil  afsorance  that  God  would  hear  him  in 
heaven,  Hif  dwelling-place  ?  What  a  moornftxl 
change  haf  taken  place !  What  a  fad  contraa t 
doef  the  eziftinghiftory  and  the  prefent  position 
of  the  felf.fame  fpot  present  to  the  mind  I 
Where  is  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  that 
once  stood  here  ?  Or  where  is  the  way  of  truth 
which  was  once  published  there  ;  to  set  free,  to 
enlighten,  to  instruct  and  empower  sinAil  men 
to  worship  Him  who  isa  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth? 

Leering  the  Sakfaarah  by  a  double4eaTed  brass 
gate,  ealled  the  gate  of  Paradise,  we  directed  our 
steps  to  the  next  sacred  place  of  importance,  the 
mosque  of  the  El  Aksah  which  lies  some  four  or 
Sto  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Sakharah.  We 
descended  the  elevated  platform  into  the  turfy 
ground,  by  a  similar  stair  to  the  one  by  which  we 
first  came  up.  We  halted  on  our  way  at  an  octa. 
gonal  marble  fountain,  neatly  put  together,  with 
a  water.spout  in  the  middle  of  it.  And  what  at- 
tracted our  attention  moet,  were  a  number  of 
mutilated  oldUooldng  capitals,  whidli  were  serr- 
ing  as  stepping-stones  to  the  water  all  round ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  their  use,  they 
may  haye  perhaps  onoe  formed  a  part  of  the 
caryed  work  that  contributed  to  the  bean^  and 
symmetry  of  the  ten^tle. 

The  marrellous  pursued  us  within  the  El 
Aksah,  as  it  had  done  in  the  Sakharah,  all  of  the 
same  nature  and  utility.  There  was  nothing 
striking  about  the  SI  Aksah  itself;  which  from 
its  structure  and  appearance  marks  it  to  hare 
been  once,  without  the  need  of  tradition,  a 
Christian  Church.  Although  the  £1  Akssh 
eould  claim  nothing  of  the  architectural  beauty 
of  its  sistsr  mosque,  the  El  Sakharah,  yet  it 
ftimished  something  of  a  transoendently  inter- 
esting nature.  There  jon  oould  see  at  one 
glance,  the  elegantly.formed  Roman  uth,  repoe* 
ing  on  beautlftiUy-finished  Corinthian  coluauuf; 
and  theee  again  resting  on  pedMtals,  which,  from 
the  solidity  of  their  component  parts,  with  no 
other  embellisfament  than  that  of  the  simple 
berll,  traced  them  without  any  difBnil^  to  that 
people  who  are  as  it  were  the  basis  and  ground, 
work  of  matters  of  infinitely  higher  importance ; 
and  who,  like  the  pedestals  we  were  gaaing  at» 
are  pressed  down,  and  half.snnk  from  the  pres- 
sure of  what  they  carry. 

On  leering  the  El  Aksah,  we  turned  to  the 
east ;  re-ascending  once  more  the  elerated  plat- 
form by  a  stair  like  the  former  ones,  and  passing 
the.Sakharah  on  our  left,  we  eame  to  an  elegant 
marble  building,  resting  on  marble  columns  and 
arches,  and  open  to  the  four  cardinal  points  s 
which,  we  were  told,  mark  the  site  of  the  Judg. 
ment-seat  of  king  Sok>mon.  This  was  the  last 
•f  the  sacred  places  wortii  mentioning  whioh 
rre  were  takni  to ;  from  whence  we  proceeded, 
and  that  not  without  reluctance,  to  the  stair  by 
rHilch  we  first  came  up.  After  taUng  a  kind 
•f  fivewell  look,  from  the  iqiper  step,  on  the 
ffonad  we  just  oum  from,  wf  dMomdtd  into 
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the  turfy  ground  again.  And  being  once  more 
on  common  ground,  we  put  on  our  shoes  again ; 
whereupon  maoy  set  about  gathering  a  few 
flowers  or  blades  of  grass,  which  the  turfy 
ground  afforded,  as  memorials  of  a  place  which 
fow  of  those  who  hare  been  in  now  will  erer  re- 
risit  again ;  and  the  fine  eflSsct  of  the  setting  sun, 
on  the  splendid  dome  and  on  the  stained  glasa 
windows,  at  the  time  when  we  were  finally  leer- 
ing the  enclosed  srea,  will  be  forgotten  by  none. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  enumerate,  or  to 
describe,  the  rarious  conflicting  thoughU  that 
had  passed  through  the  mind,  during  the  brief 
and  bustling  hour  we  were  within  the  sacred 
enclosure-  The  soul  knows  and  feels  its  bitter- 
ness, whilst  to  all  appearance  the  senses  may  be 
foeding  on  what  is  elegant  and  tasteftiL  The 
power  of  the  imagination,  with  iU  boundless 
prorince,  could  hardly  take  in  within  iU  domaia 
the  reality  that  that  almost  deserted  spot,  with 
more  Uian  three-fourths  of  it  orergrown  by  a 
rank  regetation.  was  in  rerity  the  place  where 
the  tribes  of  Israel  were  wont  to  come  up  to 
gire  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  the 
manifold  merciee  rouchsafed  to  them;  much 
less  oould  one  hare  realized,  that  those  rich 
piles  of  buildings,  surmounted  by  the  cnsignt 
of  the  adrersaries  of  Ood*s  truth  and  Ood*s 
people,  were  circumscribing  the  courts  of  the 
houee  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  yea,  the  «sry  fafter- 
made  wkkkwu  made  <tfl«rH»€  pattern  of  ihktgtim 
heaneni  Not  a  glimpse  of  the  light  which  ones 
adorned  or  radiated  from  that  place,  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  many  a  nation,  and  to  derate  the 
position  of  many  a  country,  could  be  traced 
there  now ;  unless,  indeed,  in  that  wliioh  may 
be  found  included  or  expressed  by  the  memor- 
able words,  *'  Behold  yotw  houee  ii  l^  unio  yon 
deeolateJ*  Gloomy  as  the  reflection  most  hare 
been,  yet  they  were  not  left  without  some  bright 
streaks  of  comfort ;  and  the  same  appeared  to 
grow  brighter,  when  the  thoughts  grew  gloomi- 
est. The  k»g  night  of  God's  judgmenta  maj 
hare  cast  her  deep  shade  orer  ererylthing  con- 
nected with  that  place ;  but  the  long-expected 
morning  dawn  of  the  htappj  times  when  God  Is 
to  arise  and  hare  mercy  on  Zion,  and  with  It  oa 
her  waste  and  desolate  places,  is  powerfti])j 
tending  to  dispel  it ;  and  which  was  clearly  dis- 
oemible  in  the  pleasure  taken,  and  ftimi  the 
foronr  manifosted,  by  the  serrants  of  God,  usee 
and  aikr,  in  the  stones  and  dust  of  Zioo  i  and 
who,  are  thereby  giring  God  no  rest  till  He  baa 
made  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.  lemitk 
latsUfpenef  ybr  Julif, 


"There  are  two  kinds  of  faltdiood: 
ons,  when  a  man  uly§  that  whioh  be 
knows  to  be  /o/stf,— the  other,  when  be 
sajrs  that  which  he  does  not  know  to  be 
tmd*** — BlackwooiTa  Magazine. 


<'We  ne^er  know  the  frtis  Talne  of 
friends:  while  they  li^e^  we  ere  too 
sensitire  of  their  faults^— when  we  have 
lost  them,  we  only  see  their  Tirtoet.*— 
Om§$e$at  Truth. 
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OUL800W  lOBaiO*  TO  8GDTJUU. 

Wb  regret  ezceedingljr  to  anooimce  the 
return  of  Blr.  FerguMon  to  this  countrj, 
from  bad  health.  Blr.  Biacleod  hat  re- 
ceiTod  a  note  from  him,  dated  *^on  board 
the  Arabia,  neariog  Malta,  S7tfa  Aug^" 
in  which  be  ai^: — 

**Mj  dear  Hr.  Hadeod,— I  snppoie 
Hr.  Macnair  has  already  somewhat  pre- 
pared yon  to  hear  of  my  return  'to  Sioot- 
land  for  a  time.  A  medical  board,  on 
the  20th  intt,  decided  upon  sending  me 
home,  and  I  am  tbua  far  on  my  way, 
feeUog^  I  think,  rather  stronger  since  I 
left  ScntarL  The  weather  is  calm,  and  I 
hare  nol  ■nflhred  mnch  fh>m  sickness.  I 
hope  by  the  time  we  arrire  at  Portsmouth 
to  be  considerably  improTed.  My  in- 
stmetioos  are  to  report  myself  at  the 
Horse  Goards  on  my  arrival. 

^I  kft  two  Presbyterian  chapUins  at 
Scutari.  Mr.  Drennan,  who  expected  to 
have  gone  to  the  Crimea,  wasibrtonately 
detained ;  and,  now  that  I  have  been  sent 
oB^  he  wUl,  of  coarse,  remain  where  he  is. 
I  am  extremely  glad  of  this,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  work  and  for  Mr.  Macnair's 
take;  Ibr,  had  he  been  left  at  Scutari 
■hNM^  his  benerolent  disposition  would 
hacfe  pcompted  him  to  over-work  him- 

T  naturally  leel  disposed  to  inquire 
vhoefore  it  is  that  I  am  again,  in  so 
riiort  a  period,  returning  to  my  natiye 
eoantrT.  I  would  rather  not  have  done 
ao  at  this  time,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
anything  occurs  to  prevent  my  going 
But  the  Lord  doth  not  give  ao- 
of  any  of  his  matters.  I  feel  sure 
all  is  well,  and  I  desire  to  feel  ready 
l»  obey  Ida  wilL  I  shall  ever  rejoice 
^^^  I  haTO  been  engaged  in  this  great 
I  have  only  to  lament  that  there 
Men  a  'need-be'  for  so  much  of  my 
being  spent  on  the  bed  of  afflie- 


Weevnestly  hope  that  his  valued  life 
i^f  be  spared,  and  his  valued  labour 
Sinee  the  above  was  in  type,  Mr. 
has  arrived  in  Scotland,  and 
to  be  able  to  return  to  the  East. 

-iAowiog    communication    has 
noiiTed  from  Blr.  Maooair  s— 


•*  ScatMTi,  S7Ui  Angutt,  18SSu 

*'My  dear  Sir,— My  last  letter,  dated 

the  13th  inst.,  would  acquaint  you  that 

it  was  not  unJikely  that  Mr.  Fergusson 

might  be  ordered  home  for  a  time,  for  the 

benefit  of  his  health.    I  write  now  to  let 

you  know  that  a  medical  board  having 

sat  upon  his  case,  this  resolution  was  un- 

animously  come  to,  and,  accordingly,  he 

embarked  on  Friday  last,  the  24tb  inst, 

on  board  the  steamer  Arabia.    The  same 

vessel  takes  home  the  Rev.  Bir.  Fraser, 

and  also  a  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  English 

Church,  both  in  poor  health,  from  the 

Crimea.    I  am  sure  the  Committee  will 

all  deeply  sympathise  with  Mr.Ferguson, 

and,  1  have  no  doubt^  will  approve  of  the 

step  he  has  been  recommended,  or  rather 

enjoined,  by  the  medical  authorities  here^ 

to  take.    He  was  not  weaker  when  he 

sailed  than  he  had  been  for  some  time 

back;  but  having  been  so  long  of  getting 

up  his  strength,  and  for  a  penod  entirely 

lidd  aside  from  duty,  the  board  seemed  to 

have  no  difBculty  in  coming  to  a  decision 

on  his  case,  and  appear  confidently  to 

expect  that  a  few  weeks  of  the  bracing  air 

of  his  native  land  will  invigorate  him,  and 

fit  him  again  for  duty.      That  it  may 

please  God  to  grant  this,  every  friend  c^ 

the  Mission  wiU  join  me  in  praying. 

**  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  may  I  venture 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  mat- 
ters at  Scutari,  and  in  the  hospitals  gene- 
rally, as  concerns  our  Presbyterian  popu- 
lation.   The  staff  of  chaplains  is  perman- 
ently weakened  by  the  withdrawiQ  of  Mr. 
Fraser  from  the  field,  and  temporarily  still 
further  by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fergusson. 
In  addition  to  these,  Bir.  Watson,  another 
Presbyterian  chaplain,  is  in  hospital  here^ 
on  sick  leave  from  the  camp ;  and,  since 
Mr.  Fergusson  left,  our  only  remaining 
chaplain  at  Scutari,  Mr.  Drennan,  has 
been  ordered  up  to  the  Crimea.    Even 
with  this  addition  at  the  camp,  the  num- 
ber of  chaplains  there  will  still  be  one 
short  of  what  it  has  been  for  some  time, 
while  the  only  representatives  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  this  quarter  are  Bir.  John- 
ston, of  the  Irish  Church,  quartered  at 
Kululee,  five  miles  firom  this,  and  myself. 
Two  is  the  smallest  number  of  chapiaina 
requisite  to  visit,  with  anything  like  satis- 
faction, the  Presbyterian  patients  in  Scu- 
tari, and  to  attend  to  the  garrison,  while 
the  numbers  at  Kulidee  have  been  fbuud 
amply  suflldeDl  to  employ  the  servicet  of 
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one.  A  huge  bcwidul  i«  now  in  coarse 
of  erectioD  od  the  Uuduielle*,  a  day's 
Mil  Trom  thii,  capable  of  accommodatint; 
aoowirhere  about  1000  patieaU ;  and,  out 
of  thii  nnmber,  It  tcaj  b«  expected  tbai 
there  will  be  Preibjteriaai  eooogh  to  chII 
fi>T  the  Mt-rice*  of  at  least  one  chaplain. 
SappodagHr.WataonandMr.  Fei-guBii>n 
both  recrnited,  and  agaio  flt  for  dnty,  ami 
•nppoaiDgtherectofiiitokeepoaThealtli, 
our  Dumber*  wonld  atiU  be  inadequate  lu 
the  proper  diuhaige  of  our  dntiet,  men^ 
when  we  take  into  aocoDut  the  tcattei-nl 
pocitiOD  of  the  men,  than  eren  when  ve 
look  limplj  at  the  natnbwa.  Bat  the 
aiperlenoe  of  the  put  baa  taaght  a*  tbi  c 
wo  have  no  light  to  oottnt  upon  the  ooii- 
ttoued  health  of  a  i^i^laia  an^  uiotp 
than  of  another  man ;  and  the  preaeni 
atateofmatten  will  ooDTiooe  yoar  readers 
that  oat  of  the  eight  PrMbrterlan  cbajK 
laiue  in  the  Eaat  (C  t^  IndndiDg  Mr.  Fer- 
gOMOO,  but  not  Hr.  Fraaer),  it  wonld  be 
nnwiie  to  count  nptn  the  eonttant  Mr- 
Ticea  of  more  than  eeren. 

"  Yonr  Committee  haTing  IntereetE^l 
themtelfea  ipedall;  in  the  hotpltaU,  will 
alto  obaerre  tbat,  fhim  the  proportion  of 
chaplalDB  emplored  at  preaent  in  tli^ 
Crimea,  there  la  a  danger,  nnleat  our  nain- 
ben  are  pennanenti<r  Incfeaaed,  of  tLie 
koepitali  Tevertlng  to  aomething  like  th^ 
■taU  in  which  the^  were  at  the  cobi- 
mencement  of  laat  winter.  No  one  wlu> 
know!  the  warm  and  heart;  reipont^.- 
which  wta  made  to  the  call  ;oa  addreM.il 
to  the  public  of  Ohugow  and  neighboor- 
hood,  and  the  apontaneoiu  manner  iu 
which  Ihndi  flowed  into  your  treaini^'. 
can  for  one  momeot  aappoaa  that  an\- 
difflcultf  of  a  Onancial  ouare  will  itaiiil 
In  the  war  of  an;  aapplenienting  of  our 
nombera  far  which  there  ma;  aeem  to  h<-  '■ 
•  call.  IC  therefisei  when  70Q  hBTeiei.>ii. . 
"-  " D,andflndwhatIhaTei 


practicable,  I  do  hope  that  meaniVill  i\- 
Mnpio;ed  to  have  aoch  repreaentatioiis 
made  in  the  proper  qoaner  aa  ma;  b<.- 
Ilkel;  to  conduce  to  thii  end. 

"  Mr.  PerguBion  will  lell  ;onof  theaaft- 
arrlval  and  opeuiog  of  hia  boxes,  two  hjI' 
tlwm  containing  large  granta  of  Teata- 
menta  ttom  the  West  of  Scotland  Biblf 
Sodet;,  and  donation)  of  booka  ttom  pri- 
vate partiea,  which  will  be  rer;  acoe;i- 
■ble;  and  the  third  box,  containing  tli 
gift  from  St.  John'a  Seision,  of  aoo  copi'.'~ 
<rfDr.  Qiilan'a  SeniOD  on  ihe  war.whi^li 
wia  be  Mad  wiUi  Inlereat  by  the  joea." 

Anothtt  letter,  dated  Scutari,  fiept  5, 
givaa  a  moat  aatia&oioiy  account  of  the 
booka  sent  out,  aU  o(  wUofa,  it  m*;  be 
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noticed,  hare  at  laat  safri;  reached  their 
destination.  The  donors  may  like  to  re- 
ceive an  acknowledgment  of  their  gifta, 
and  the  (tienda  of  the  Bliaaion  to  know, 
too,  what  has  been  (Umiabed,  through  ita 
means,  to  the  aufferera  in  the  hoapitaL 
The  llat  will  therefore  be  publiahed  entire 
in  our  next  number. 


— Caae/aJnij)  iViMtes. 

WHat  haa  baan  adranoed  in  former 
notioea  will  lerTe  to  ahew  the  kind  of 
minliterial  labonr  reqnired  b;  the  wr- 
Damatanoea  in  which  we  are  placed. 
The  diiiaion  of  our  oommanit;  into  two 
parte — one  in  town,  tha  other  in  the 
country  diatricta  aronnd — oeomaitatea  a 
diTiuon  of  laboar.  On  one  Saoday  In 
tha  month,  poblio  woribip  ia  held  in  that 
part  of  the  oountr;  dialriota  where  the 
Sootob  are  moat  nnmeroni.  Whan  the 
weathw  ia  fine,  the  attendance  la  alioTe 
100.  Many  of  them  ooma  from  distanoea 
of  IG  and  18  milea.  Thia  meeting  haa 
always  appeared  to  ua  inTeatad  with 
peculiar  intereat.  It  itand*  alone — there 
ia  nothing  elae  of  the  kind  in  the  plaina 
of  South  America.  Aa  you  ride  towarda 
the  temporar;  eraotion  which  aerraa  aa 
a  ohnroli,  you  have  all  around  yon  a  Tait 
lerel  anifice  atretohlng  away  to  the  far 
diataatboiiaon.  Olanoiag  around,  partiaa 
may  be  aeen  approachiog  from  all  pofnta, 
aome  on  horseback,  some  in  cartai  ami 
acme  in  oarriagea.  On  arrlTing  at  the 
oharoh,  yon  fii^  aeTeral  already  sisnm  1 
bled,  and  from  them  yon  ar«  aore  to 
reed  re  tha  warm  welcome  oharaotariatia 
of  Sootobnen.  The  oonntaDanoea — tha 
draiB — the  broad  Temacnlar,  remind  yoe 
of  home,  and  you  conld  almoit  imagine 
that  tima  had  reieraad  ita  flight,  and 
that  yoo  saw  before  yon  a  ooTenantinc 
meeting  of  tha  olden  time.  Neither  ia 
the  Bpell  broken  when  yon  enter  tke 
temporary  chnroh,  for  the  tunas  and  the 
•wvioe  are  in  nniaoo  with  yonr  ooMep- 
tion.    Inar-"- -' ■ '-*    ' 
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lapoidble  to  prerent  the  miad  twrrjing 
jcQ  o**r  tha  wute  of  witan  to  iccam  of 
larlj  jonth,  u«oeiM«d  in  tbe  affectiom 
with  the  rUl*ee  ohnroli  and  joni  flrat 
imprcuioo*  of  religion.  Von  thai  Sad 
that  the  trainiDe  of  jouth  followi  jon 
like  *  beatmlT  inflaoDoe  whereTer  Pro- 
vidence may  direct  yonr  itepi.  Sooh 
feeHoga  can  onlj  be  realtied  b;  tbo«e 
who  baTC  rang  the  Mnfci  of  Zion  in  a 
forego  laud.  Soofa  a  leena  toaohn  a 
deeper  obord  ia  the  heart  of  a  Scotoh- 
man  tbao  an;  o^mtnoiiial. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  great  thankftUiieM, 
that,  by  the  blaedag  of  God,  <re  are  p«r- 
mittedi  io  a  Roman  Catholio  oonotrr,  to 
enjoy  tbe  tneani  of  gnat,  to  wUoh  ve 
hare  been  aoonitomed,  witbout  any  to 
u»ke  ni  afraid.  However  debased  tite 
natives  may  be  in  a  ipirltna]  poll 
Tiew,  howerer  ladly  neglected  by  tfaoae 
nhoae  dntj  It  ta  lo  pal  into  their  hands 
the  Word  of  Life,  there  la,  amongat  the 
graat  maaa  of  tbem,  no  ill-feeliag  (gaiait 
u  ••  Preabytariana,  and  we  have  ever  ei- 
parW««dfrom  them  tbe  otmoit  civility. 
Sooia  of  ihMB  go  tbe  length  to  aay  that  we 
an  mer*  entitled  to  be  called  Chriatiana 
tkan  they,  inaimDch  ai  while  we  go  to 
BbBrah,moatoftfa«mdonDt.  We  believe 
that  if  tbey  undoratood  tile  langoage, 
many  of  IfaOD  wonld  attend  oar  servicea, 
partimilarly  In  the  oonntry.  Had  they 
been  privileged  with  the  tame  ipirltnal 
advantagea,  we  beKeve  tliat  in  many  re- 
aputi  tMj  wonld  have  been  better  than 
wa  ■».  Tfaia  li  provwl  by  the  faot  thai 
■any  of  aor  eomtrymen  who  go  aitray  be- 
eoaa  woiaa  than  the  nativee.  In  the  ain 
of  intamperanoe  there  la  no  comparlaon. 
WonU  U  but  pleaie  the  Head  of  the 
Clmroh  to  open  np  the  way,  and  to  aen ' 
laboorer*  into  the  tiDojard,  it  migl 
become  what  Scotland  haa  been,  and  ii 
phyiloal  no  longer  oontraat  with  i 
mini  aipect.  Hii  time  baa  not,  ho« 
•aer,  yet  arrived,  and  therefore  «a  ma 
•att  ta  hith  and  patience,  believing  that 
tia  Nt  time  to  favonr  it  wUl  yet  come, 
Pmt  tttm  Son  of  Righteonaneaa  will  yet 
..  it  witb  healing  in  His  wings, 
__  .-  ahall  yet  become  a  gardeo  that 
to  Urd  hai  bleaaed. 

b  MBaaalon  with  onr  meeting  in  the 
toBalry  th^reisa  Sunilajanfaool,  attended 
by  from  tweol  j  to  thirty  children.  Theae 
draand  an  amount  of  attention  greater 
If  pouible.  than  the  parents.  However 
tbe  tuter  ma;  np^l^'ct  themselves,  they 
br*the  Bpirilusl  I r sin isg  of  their  native 
land,  and  if  Chej  go  aslrsy  they  go  aitray 
vith  their  eyea  open.  Their  oUapring, 
w  tba  other  hand,  are  broagbt  np  nnder 
boatil*  iuflDenoes — they  tee   oonituitly 
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sroond  them  a  fearhl  indlffereiiee  to 
tbinga  eternal  and  divine — the  Sabbath 
employed  aa  a  day  of  amassment,  and 
the  life  bat  little  inflaeneed  by  the  prin- 
ciple* of  God'a  Word.    How  pawerfol 
Eiat  aach  iDflDenoe*  be  apon  minda  in- 
iperienoed,  and  nLtnrally  inclined   to 
il.     Need  it  be  wondered  at  that  while 
any  of  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
Sunday  tchool,  and  not  cared  for  as  they 
onght  to  be  by  the  parents,  they  thoald 
become  practically  natttea. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  meeting 
in  the  oonntry  haa  snggeated  the  idea  of 
snbstitatinc,  by  a  permanent  church,  the 
temporary  bnltding  we  now  occupy.  On 
this  object  we  have  been  engaged  for 
aonia  time,  the  people  both  in  town  and 
country  have  responded  to  it  with  great 
liberality,  conaideriog  their  meant — for 
here  everything  is  ao  eipensive  that  It 
requires  three  limes  (he  Income  to  live 
that  wonld  be  required  In  Scotland.  We 
expect  that  it  will  be  open  far  pnblio 
worship  in  about  two  month*.  Should 
tbe  people  aee  tb«lr  way  to  the  lapport 
of  a  miniater  to  oconpy  ita  pulpit  per- 
manently, it  would  relieve  us  of  many 
dutiea  which  we  fe«l  it  impoBitble  ade- 
quately to  fhlGl.  He  mignt,  by  riding 
among  hia  oountrymen,  do  much  for  their 
apiritnal  welfare,  and  be  would,  on  anch 
ocoaalona,  invariably  meet  with  a  warm 
veloome.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
what  we  can  in  this  waj  conaistently  with 
other  duties,  and  lately  we  rode  or  drove 
over  more  than  two  hundred  miles  with- 
in a  week.  But  how  is  it  poaaible  ade- 
quately to  viait  those  who  are  scattered 
over  an  area  of  two  thonsand  miles  T  AH 
that  can  be  done  is  to  mak  b  the  most  of 
the  oircninataDCea,  but  several  labourers 
woald  be  required  adequately  to  overtake 
anch  a  field  of  labour. 

We  need  acarcely  say  that  whether  we 
regard  ministerial  labour  in  town  or 
oonntry,  the  merely  attractive  aystem 
would  be  powerleaa.  The  alnful  pleasures 
with  which  this  land  abounds  have  greater 
attractions  for  the  dead  aool  than  the 
moat  elcMjaent  discourse  or  the  most 
earnest  worship.  It  requires  what  Dr. 
Chalmert  termed  the  aggreaalve  aystem, 
and  that,  too,  in  ita  moat  energetic  form. 
Constant  visitation  iaindiapensabl  J  oeoes- 
aary,  otherwiaa  the  congregation  wonld 
soon  dwindle  awaj  to  nolhlng.  From 
many  there  will  be  little  more  than  tbe 
return  of  the  visit ;  but  were  it  not  for 
the  viait,  they  would  not  be  in  the  house 
of  God  at  ail  Several,  like  the  smith'* 
dog  under  the  tparba,  get  gradually  in- 
different to  InvKatlou  and  remonstrance, 
and  wUl  not  ultimately  be  laen  in  chumll 
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whether  they  ure  Tisited  or  not.  In  raeh 
a  case,  however,  the  blame  is  with  them- 
telTos,  their  blood  is  on  their  own  heads; 
if  theT  were  not  visited,  if  things  eternal 
and  divine  were  not  pressed  on  their 
attention,  their  ease  would  be  very  differ- 
ent. Perhaps  we  need  not  wonder  at 
this  state  of  things  here,  when  we  reool- 
leet  the  numbers  in  large  towns  at  home 
who  refuse  to  respond  to  the  ohnreh- 
going  bell,  whom  no  minister  can  induce 
to  visit  the  house  of  prayer,  and  who  die 
In  the  night  of  spiritual  death  while  the 
Gospel  cUty  is  everywhere  around  them. 
Let  us,  however,  labour  on,  in  faith  and 
patienoe,  and  leave  the  result  in  His 
nand  who  alone  can  give  the  increase. 

It  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  minister  in 
this,  as  in  most  foreign  lands,  to  be  bereft 
of  the  society  and  counsel  of  his  brethren. 
Ue  stands  alone,  he  can  have  full  sym- 
pathy with  no  one.  His  congregation 
may  exhibit  great  diversity  of  mind  and 
oiroumstances,  but  etch  is  full  of  his  own 
affairs,  knows  not  his  pastor's  difficulties, 
and  therefore  cannot  sympathise  with 
him.  We  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  ministers  of  the  other  Protestant 
communities,  but  we  differ  upon  too 
many  points  to  have  that  mendship 
that  is  founded  upon  entire  identity  of 
Tiew  and  similarity  of  experience. 

The  united  Protestant  community  Is 
on  the  increase,  and  could  it  be  kept 
flrom  being  absorbed  bj  native  influences, 
it  would  form  the  chief  hope  of  the  future 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  is  great  fear, 
however,  that  unless  carefully  guarded 
asainst  by  a  succession  of  ministerial 
iMonrers  and  a  continued  immigration, 
race  after  race,  like  the  French  refugees, 
will  become  absorbed  in  the  native  popu- 
lation, retaining  nothing  of  the  land  of 
their  fathers  but  a  bare  tradition. 

As  regards  native  elevation,  we  have 
no  hope  while  the  incubus  of  Popery 

e esses  on  the  land.  Revolutions  must 
expected  where  demoralisation  is  so 
widely  spread.  The  kingdom  Uiat  will 
not  serve  God  cannot  prosper.  There 
is  much  liberality  here; — the  govern- 
ment is  liberal,  the  press  is  liberal,  and 
better  articles  on  toleration  than  those 
that  appear  In  the  leading  journals  from 
time  to  time  could  scarcely  be  wished 
for.  We  fear,  however,  in  all  this  there 
Is  more  a  recoil  from  the  abuses  of  Popery 
to  indifference  to  all  religion,  than  a 
yearning  after  a  purer  faith.  Popery, 
too,  cannot  be  reformed.  It  is  destined  to 
be  destroyed,  to  perish,  in  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  have  lately 
had  another  attempt  at  invasion,  and  we 
may  soon  have  another^  and  thus  a 
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country  abounding  in  natural  retouroes 
is  kept  hack.  I^t  us  hope,  however, 
that  God  has  a  brighter  future  in  store 
for  Buenos  Ayres.  There  may  be,  and 
we  believe  there  is,  an  under- current, 
adverse  to  Popish  dominstion,  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  when  the  day  comes 
that  the  vast  iceberg  of  Popish  supersti- 
tion  shall  melt  before  the  Sun  of  Truth, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  the  while  this 
current  was  forcing  its  way,  and  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  superincumbent 
Ice,  and  preparing  for  the  grand  result. 
We  cannot  believe  that  a  land  upon 
which  God  has  shed  His  richest  bountiee 
will  always  remain  a  prev  to  the  worst 
passions  of  man, — that  its  moral  and 
physical  aspect  shall  always  be  antagon- 
istic,—that,  in  regard  to  it,  Christ  shall 
not  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be 
satisfied.  That  this  grand  consumma^ 
tion  may  be  soon  realised,  may  Ue  grant 
who  can  turn  the  heart  of  man  as  He 
turns  the  rivers  of  water,  and  who  has 
promised  that  in  due  time  He  will  put 
the  enemies  of  His  Son  under  His  feet. 

We  have  now  closed  these  somewliat 
desultorv  notices,  and  if  we  have  suo- 
oeeded  in  exciting  any  interest  in  the 
Scotch  community  here,  and  In  the 
country  that  affords  it  a  home,  if  we 
have  helped  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  ChrittUm  Magaxme  to 
their  countrymen  abroad, — we  shall  not 
have  written  them  in  vain.  Presuming 
upon  that  interest,  we  mav,  if  spared,  at 
some  future  day  add  another  notice  re- 
cording the  progress  of  events  from  \hm 
dose  of  this  notice.  8. 


'*  Alas  I  alas  I  how  ant  are  jroung  miii* 
isters,  (I  speak  feelingly,)  to  be  talkiog 
of  that  great  letter  //....  The  thre« 
lessons  which  a  minister  has  to  learn  ara 
1,  HumiUty ;  2,  Humility;  a,  Humilitgr.** 
— iSuneon. 


''  Vagne,  injurious  reports  are  no  man's 
lies,  but  all  men's  carelessness." — ifr. 

**  Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  flrom 
before  his  own  doors,  and  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  frost  on  his  neighboor'a 
tiles." — CAtaess  Saying, 

**  Tis  an  unspeakable  mercy  to  know 
a  Uttk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  feel 
that  it  is  oni^  a  UuUT—Mra.  Fry. 

"When  ill  news  comes  too  late  to  be 
serviceable  to  your  neighbours,  kec^  it 
to  yourselt"— ZtsuwrsuM. 
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Motfceii  of  Booltn* 


ReeoOtcHomi  if  Ruima,  Aurmg  ThirUf- 
tkrte  Yvanf  Buidau»:bj  a  Obbman 
NOBUMAN.  Vol  VIIL  of  *<CoiiflUble't 
MisoelUnj  of  Foreig:n  Literature.*' 

ETtry  Tolmiie  of  this  series  Is  selected 
with  admiriAile  Jad^ent,  so  that  **  Cod- 
itable's  Ifisoeliaoy''  prondses  to  be  as 
defigfatfol  an  addition  to  the  familj 
library  as  was  Its  old  and  fannliar  name- 


A  prefktory  note  to  this  Tolnme  by 
the  translator^  Bir.  Wrazall,  assures  ns 
that  he  "  has^  in  confidenee,  been  inform- 
ed of  the  name  of  the  aathor,who  ronches 
for  tlie  anthantiolty  of  the  information 
it  eootalns.**     We  see   no  reason  to 
doidit  the  tmth  of  the  personal  narra- 
tife.    Onr  only  obieetion  to  it  is  its  ap- 
ptaraaiTt  of  one-odedness.     It  Is  too 
tnti-Riisslan   even  for  our  taste^  who 
would  fight  the  bear,  and  out  his  daws 
till  he  ooold  hug  no  more  but  in  love. 
But  the  author  gives  the  animal  too  little 
credit,  •Ten  for  its  grease    or  those  more 
soft  and  nnetnous  portion*  of  its  hnge 
jsaas  wfaieh  may  oontribute  to  the  bapm- 
aeea  of  the  human  raoe,  whether  applied 
by  barben  or  barbarians.    The  Russians 
haveb  BO  donbty  some  good  in  them ;  and 
are  doing,  moreover,  no  small  portion  of 
woi^  withhi  their  empire  at  least,  to 
adraaee  tiie  cause  of  avilixation.    We 
moiw  than  question  whether  Russia  Is 
Bot  ftvther  along  the  line  of  progress 
thsB  masY  of  the  German  States,  and  even 
ttsn  oar  beloved  friend,  Louis  Napoleon. 
Ko  doubt  it  is  all  right  in  us  to  give 
RaHsia  the  hint  to  move  neither  so  fast 
■or  so  far,  and  to  allow  the  old  Turh, 
wfthoot  molestation,  to  die  a  natural 
or  to  hang  himself  with  his  own 
not  to  serve  herself  as  the 
to  Constantinople  and  the 
But,  nevertheless,  we  have 
hopes  of  ^e  Slavonian*— and  the 
■o.oooMise  we  have  made  them  feel 


ue  conclude  this  notice  by  an 
■•  a  specimen  of  the  book. 


mumAH  BAXBABITT. 

•oe!  there  above  us  two  eze- 

are  sunning  themselves  over 

;  the  third  is  out  on  business. 

at  CMie  of  them,  a   bloodthirsty 

t%erv  whoee  red  moustaches  sti(^ 

*  stialght  line  from  his  face,  like 

A  red  head,  and  a  red  cap  upon 

wkf  to  palisadoed!     u  the 


hangman's  task  a  crime?  Certainly. 
A  murderer  or  other  dangerous  criminal 
can  purchase  his  freedom  from  the  knout 
or  Siberia,  if  he  offer  to  swing  the  knout 
for  fifteen  years,  and  lacerate,  hang,  and 
throttle  his  fellowmen.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period,  he  Is  sent  for 
another  ten  jears  to  a  monastery  on 
penance ;  and  then  he  is  free.  Moscow 
and  Petersburg  have  three  han^en; 
the  other  governments  two.  To  invig- 
orate the  caged  wild  cats  for  their 
labours,  each  receives  every  fortnight  a 
quart  of  spirits. 

''There  comes  an  unhappy  wretch! 
He  is  going  about  among  toe  prisoner^ 
and  begging  a  few  rubles.  He  nas  heard 
his  sentence  to-day.  To-morrow  he 
wHl  be  knouted.  One  of  the  hansmen 
has  already  shouted  to  him,  that  he  is  the 
one  who  will  be  on  duty.  The  con- 
demned  spends  all  the  proceeds  of  hia 
begging  in  spirits  for  him,  and  promisee, 
by  all  the  saints,  to  beg  for  him  again 
after  the  execution.  In  turn  the  hang- 
man swears  that  he  will  not  cut  out  hia 
entndls,  but  only  cut  his  back  open,  and 
let  him  live,  when  the  condemned  baa 
brought  the  booty,  the  tiger  and  hia 
prey  drink  in  confirmation  of  their 
oargaln. 

''Bribery  cannot  sink  lower  than  this, 
unless  indeed  the  worms  can  be  bribed 
not  to  touch  the  corpse. 

**  On  the  fearful  morning,  the  hang- 
man, with  his  victim,  drives  in  a  carefully 
closed  box  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  the 
Residence,  on  a  dunghill,  close  to  the 
show  street — the  Nevski  Perspectiv.  A 
battalion  of  soldiers  has  formed  a  sauare. 
In  the  middle  is  the  post  at  which,  be- 
neath the  terrible  lash,  so  many  human 
lives  have  already  escaped  from  the 
world's  misery.  The  vehicle  stops.  The 
two  comrades  step  out  among  a  multitude 
of  spectators.  One  of  them  trembles,  the 
other  takes  the  long  scourge  from  his 
shoulder.  He  drags  the  trembling  man 
to  the  post,  and  fastens  him  tightly  with 
straps  above  and  below.  The  torture 
lasts  a  long  while.  The  lacerated  man, 
dead  or  alive.  Is  then  thrown  into  a  cart, 
covered  with  sacking,  and  carried  off*, 
either  to  the  ^rave,  or  to  the  lazaretto. 

**  The  Russians  boast  of  their  oiviliia- 
tion,  l>ecause  they  only  sentence  persons 
to  death  for  high  treason.  They  even 
hold  this  fact  up  to  other  nations  as  a 
proof  of  their  aavanced  moral  progress. 
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The  unheard  tortures,  however,  the 
■low  martyrdom,  the  studied  ^brutality, 
are,  aocording  to  their  feeUng^  and 
philosophy,  only  necessary  and  easily 
palliated  evils,  and  milder  than  death  by 
the  guillotine  or  the  rope.  They  do 
not  reflect  that  their  tortures,  even  if 
not  intended  to  kill,  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  death,  in  many  mstanoes  cal- 
culated on  beforehand,  though  gradual, 
in  order  to  appease  the  conscience  of 
justice,  and  prove  that  it  did  not  dictate 
capital  punishment. 

«*The  Empress  Eliiabeth  abolished 
the  punishment  of  death.  If  we  regard 
the  life  of  that  Empress,  full  of  horrors 
as  it  is,  our  minds  can  hardly  believe 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  woman  sat  on  a  European 
throne,  whose  heart  would  not  allow  her 
to  deprive  any  one  of  life  at  one  blow, 
but  preferred  to  distress,  lacerate,  tor- 
ture, dismember  humanity,  in  order  to 
be  lauded  by  her  knout-desiring  nation 
and  their  descendants  for  her  civiliiation 
and  humanity.  The  daughter  had  in- 
herited all  the  cruelty  of  her  father. 
We  recoil  in  horror  from  Peter's  infanti- 
cide ;  but  our  hands  clutch  to  attack  this 
treacherous,  cat-like  nature,  which  plays 
with  its  prey  till  it  draws  blood,  and 
slowly  tears  it  to  death. 

**  The  Abb6  Chappe  d'Auteroche  tells 
US  in  his  Travels  to  Siberia:  *The 
Princess  LapucUn,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  at  the  Court  of  the 
Empress  Elixabeth,  was  condemned  to 
the  knout  as  participator  in  a  conspiracy. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  this  sen- 
tence,  she  was  led  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment, when  terror  at  the  preparations 
made  for  her  torture  almost  deprived 
her  of  her  senses.  A  hangman  tore  her 
little  cape  fVom  her  bosom.  In  a  second, 
she  stood  naked  to  the  waist,  exposed  to 
the  sight  of  a  gaping  mob,  which  thronged 
to  the  scene  of  blood.  A  second  hang- 
man seised  her,  and  raising  her  on  the 
back  of  his  comrade,  placed  her  in  the 
position  most  suitableforthe  punishment. 
He  then  raised  the  long  knout,  stepped 
back  a  few  paces,  measured  the  requisite 
■pace  for  the  blow,  and  the  knout,  whizz- 
ing through  the  air,  tore  away  a  narrow 
strip  of  skin  from  the  neck  along  the 
back.  These  blows  he  repeated,  until 
the  entire  skin  of  the  back  hung  down 
in  rags.  Immediately  after,  her  tongue 
was  plucked  out,  and  she  was  sent  to 
Siberia.' 

*'  Thus,  then,  civiliiation  is  displayed 
by  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
and  humanity  by  wielding  the  knout ! 

«« Must  a  despotic  government  be  ne- 
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oessarilv  barbarous  ?  No  I  But  Russia 
alone  of  European  nations,  in  her  whole 
history,  displays  a  studied,  lasting  bar- 
barity. I  do  not  bear  false  witness.  I 
appeal  to  Karamsin,to  whom  Alexander 
I.  paid  such  immense  sums  that  he  might 
exhume  the  glory  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, and  praise  the  blessings  it  im- 
parts to  the  governed. 

**  What  were,  and  what  did  those,  who 
are  said  to  have  founded  and  maintained 
the  welfare  of  Russia;  and  on  whose 
foundations  their  successors  need  only 
continue  to  build  ?  They  knouted  men 
till  they  were  nearly  dead,  and  then  cut 
their  heads  off.  They  compelled  the 
lacerated  wretches  to  drink  their  own 
blood,  they  had  eyes  plucked  out,  and 
noble  virgins  desecrated  by  Tartars  in 
their  presence.  They,  as  'spectators, 
suffered  men  to  be  knouted  till  the  intes- 
tines protruded  from  the  body,  they  had 
the  heart  cut  out  of  the  still  living  man, 
or  the  tongue  torn  out  through  his  back. 
They  had  their  favourites  pttbUcly 
roasted :  and  they  themselves  piled  up 
the  coals,  or  heated  the  pincers  to  In- 
crease the  martyrdom.  And  on  whom 
did  these  Princes  of  Russia  practise  such 
horrors?  On  dukes,  magnates,  clergy, 
Russians  and  Germans.  The  saints  of 
the  Russian  Church  are  chosen  from  these 
tigers.  Alexander  Nerski,  after  a  battle 
dragged  prisoners  at  his  horse's  tsdl. 
They  were  Christian  Regents,  and  a 
Christian  nation  looked  on. 

'*The  same  barbarity  is  ever  pro- 
minent in  the  character  of  the  Ruasiaii 
nation,  whenever  its  innate  brutality 
finds  veot.  Peasants  and  women,  who 
remembered  the  war  of  1812,  laughingly 
narrated  that,  on  the  approach  of  the 
hostile  army,  they  ran  away  out  of  all 
the  villages,  and  concealed*^  themseWas 
in  the  dense  forests.  But  on  the  flight 
of  the  foe  from  Moscow,  their  terror 
disappeared.  They  threw  the  wounded 
into  pits,  one  on  the  other,  and  buriad 
them  alive ;  or  else  they  dug  open  tha 
ant-heaps,  placed  their  wounded  foaa 
within,  and  sang  merry  songs,  whila  tha 
poor  fellows  gave  up  the  ghost  under 
the  most  fearful  agony." 


**  There  are  certain  truths  of  which  I 
would  never  be  unconscious  for  an/ 
moment:  I,  I  am  a  creatare,  a  mere 
worm ;  2, 1  am  a  sinner,  and  guilty ;  8, 1 
am  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  God't  dour 
Son,  and  completely  reconciled  to  Qod 
my  Father.  Now,  then,  I  wi^  ever  to 
have  a  creature-like  tpirity  a 
apirU^  and  a  mtmi4ike  epirit,"  — i 
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Sermon* 

By  the  Ber.  AsoHZBALDNuBsn,  Minister  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Glasgow. 
"  I  will  walk  within  mj  hoot*  with  s  ^fact  heart.**— Psalm  oi.  S. 


L  I  BBezBB  to  exhort  joo,  from  these 
words,  to  the  dnty  of  family  religion,  as 
oomprising  family  reading  and  prayer.  I 
At  the  present  day  I  believe  there  is  need 
of  earnest  exhortation  to  this  duty,  and  of 
azgeo^in  setting  before  yon  the  blessings 
which  arise  from  the  discharge  of  it,  that 
so  Qod  may  be  glorified  and  remembered 
In  your  ikmilies  more  than  at  present 
It  will  be  admitted  that,  generally  speak- 
ing^ professed  Christians  haye  fallen  away 
from  the  practioe  of  fkmily  religion.  And 
a  backsliding  It  is  in  our  land ;  for  the 
di^  oooe  was,  and  may  be  in  the  remem- 
bsanoe  of  oiany  of  you,  in  which  God  had 
aa  altar  in  most  families  throughout  the 
hod,  on  wliich  much  incense  was  laid, 
and  OD  which  much  blessing  descended. 
Tkm  the  labouring  man  was  wont  to  pray 
to  God,  while  there  knelt  around  him  the 
pledges  of  God's  Ioto  and  care,  and  the 
eljeelsofhisown.  Then,  in  the  cottages 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the 
of  praise  were  heard  united  in 
God  for  His  mercies;  and  this 
mercsy  was  Touchsafed  to  those 
whose  hearts  and  lips  that  Yoice 
yiz^  peace  in  contentment,  which 
iigiwit  gain.  But  now  the  altars  are 
down  and  forsaken ;  the  incense 
to  rise  to  heayen ;  and  the 
has  ceased  to  come  down.  Eyen 
niddle  ranks  of  society,  in  which  all 
IliiDgs  Ifaiger  longest  and  last,  when 
«e  departing  from  the  highest  and 
iMginning  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
of  hard  toil,  who  most  need 
these  are  forsaking  the  fa- 
.,  and  leaying  it  cold,  unblessed. 
word,  men  in  general  are  not 
liQgioo  a  special  family  matter, 
so  less  frequently  and  less 
they  ought  and  than  their 


fathers  did.  Among  those  eyen  who,  in 
a  certain  degree,  are  alive  to  the  duty  of 
peratmal  religion,  and  who  are  constant 
in  the  public  profession  of  it,  not  without 
seeming  joy  and  profit  too,  this  duty  is 
neglected  of  remembering  and  worship- 
ping God  in  the  family.  The  right  dis- 
charge of  it  is  the  daily  discharge  of  it; 
and  I  leave  it  with  the  conscience  of  each 
head  of  a  family,  whether  it  be  thus  that 
he  uses  the  privilege  and  fulfils  the 
duty. 

IL  Such  is  the  fact  then ;  and  I  would 
seek,  for  a  moment,  to  indicate  what  I 
think  is  the  cause. 

Now  the  causes  are  various ;  but  they 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  this  one,  viz., 
that  men,  nowadays,  are  living  a  kind  of 
life  which  does  not  suit  with  the  regular 
discharge  of  the  duty,  and  that  Christian 
men  are  not  lifting  up  their  voices  against 
such  a  life,  and  shewing  another  in  their 
own  example.  We  are  all  in  fearfUl  tei^ 
ror  of  the  world,  and  shrink  fh>m  openly 
condemning  the  world's  courses,  or  fol- 
lowing another  which  would  mark  ua 
out  as  separate  firora  it,  and  singular  in 
it.  This  is  the  great  weariness  and 
weakness  which  is  oppressing  us;  the 
great  temptation  whidi  is  besetting  us ; 
and  the  great  sin  which  is  crying  out 
against  us.  We  are  in  the  world,  and  too 
much  of  the  world ;  we  are  conforming  to 
it,  and  not  setting  ourselves  earnestly,  and 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  to  transform 
the  world  to  the  Christian  life.  Therefore 
is  family  religion  languishing  among  us, 
and  in  many  places  has  expired.  The 
world  takes  no  account  of  the  privilege ; 
lives  without  it ;  leaves  no  time  for  it ; 
fills  up  every  hour  of  the  day  with  ex- 
citements which  are  unsuited  to  it ;  and 
Christian  men  are  hurried  along  in  the 
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tide.  They  are  being  borne  awaj  unne- 
cessarily out  of  the  quiet  where  God  ia 
remembered  and  found,  into  the  perpetual 
bustle  where  He  is  forgotten,  and  which 
makes  such  havoc  of  the  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  desirea,  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  that  the  man  is  altogether  unfit 
and  unwilling  to  be  a  priest  or  a  wor- 
shipper in  the  tabemaole  of  the  family. 
The  abiding  effect  of  this  uninterrupted 
bustle  in  the  world  is,  that  men  are  not 
disposed  for  the  quiet  congregation  and 
the  calm,  peaceful  worship  around  the 
altar  in  the  home.  They  must  introduce 
the  world's  excitements  into  religion,  or 
else  it  has  no  charms  for  them,  and  in 
the  exercises  of  it  they  find  no  enjoy- 
ment. Such  an  excitement  they  seek 
and  find  in  the  crowded  church ;  and  too 
often,  when  they  imagine  that  their  hearts 
are  burning  within  them  with  holy  joy  or 
glad  thanksgiving  to  God,  or  with  love 
or  with  contrition  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  or  with  any  religious  feeling,  they 
are  only  carried  away  by  the  sympathies 
and  excitement  of  the  multitude  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  Henoe  they  firequent 
the  public  worship;  seem  filled  with  It, 
and  glad  in  it,  and  thankfUl  for  it ;  but 
neglect  the  daily  fkmily  worship^where 
all  it  still,  where  there  is  no  tide  of  rush- 
ing spirits  to  bear  them  along. 

The  world  is  engrossing  all  men's  time 
nowadays,  and  the  home  itself  is  much 
fbrsaken.  How,  then,  can  its  altar  be 
remembered  ?  To  pass  by  its  trifling 
vanities,  which  absorb  so  much  of  the 
time  of  such  a  number,  even  objects,  in 
themselves  good  and  proper  enough,  are 
receiving  a  place  which  is  not  their  right 
one,  because  they  occupy  it  to  the  neg- 
lect of  dutiea  which  are  the  first  before 
God,  and  Ibr  the  man's  true  peace. 
These  objects  are  accompanied  with  so 
much  pleasure,  that  many  readily  forsake 
the  quieter  duties  which  it  should  have 
been  their  first  care  to  discharge.  Eveiy 
man  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  should 
bear  in  mind  that  those  committed  by 
God  to  his  charge  ought  to  be  his  first 
care ;  and  that  the  want  or  languishing 
of  religion  in  his  home  will  not  be  made 
up  for  by  a  more  public  religion. 

IIL   But  to  proceed.    The  duty  of 
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family  prayer  and  instructkm  ia  what  I 
would  exhort  you  to. 

Now,  we  want  neither  Scripture  pre- 
cept nor  Scripture  example  in  regard  to 
this  duty.  The  words  which  follow  are 
those  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel, — 
''These  words  which  I  command  thee 
shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  dowi^ 
and  when  thou  risest  up."  In  regard  to 
the  passover,  God  himself  put  words  into 
the  lips  of  parents  among  His  people  with 
which  they  should  reply  to  the  quesUoa 
of  their  little  ones :  "  What  mean  ye  hj 
this  service  ?  "  Thus  did  He  require  that 
His  name  and  His  acts  should  be  remem^ 
bered  in  the  homes  of  Israel ;  and  surely 
He  requires  the  same  from  CkrUtimn  men^ 
to  whom  a  fuller  revelation  baa  been 
given,  and  for  whom  so  much  greater 
things  are  declared  as  having  been  ao* 
complished.  And  family  prayer  wat 
surely  contemplated  as  an  especial  duty 
by  that  religion  which,  breaking  down  aU 
walls  of  partition,  constituted  each  and 
every  man  a  priest  to  God,  who  should 
take  hold  by  faith  of  the  Groat  High 
Priest! 

As  for  examples,  thero  aro  many 
which  enforce  the  duty.  Look  at  Abm* 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jaoob,  erecUng  aa 
altar  to  God  at  every  resting-plaofr  la 
their  wanderings  I  Listen  to  the  appxov* 
ing  words  of  God  in  speaking  of  the  lather 
of  the  faithful,—"  I  know  Abraham,  that 
he  will  command  hia  children  and  him 
household  after  him."  You  know  Joahoa't 
choice  for  himself  and  hia  family  in  tbm 
day  when  he  was  setting  before  Israel  tha 
choice  of  their  God, — "As  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord  1 "  What 
David  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem^  ha 
performed  the  public  worship  and  Ueeaed 
the  people;  but  the  day  was  not  eloae^ 
nor  its  solemn  thanksgivings  finished,  till 
"be  returned  to  bless  his  househoUU'? 
The  praise  of  Comeliua  was,  that  ha 
fieared  God  with  all  his  houses  Andlaatfyi 
this  is  a  striking  fiict,  that  every  exhorta* 
tion  in  the  New  Testament  to  tilia  perte* 
mance  of  relative  duties  ia  inunediate^r 
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fUlowad  np  b7  H  •xhortatian  to  pnjn ; 
M  if  God  comuMidad  UiM  tU  tbe  ic- 
JMitm»  of  tb*  prtwnl  dlonld  thai  ba 
nnctiflvli  and  tuig^t  Ui4t  the  TKriovu 
dnka  <rf  Umm  roUtian*  eui  not  be  di»- 
diaiged  ati^t  except  in  tha  ipirit  ud 
Ihraigb  Um  ueroiie  of  pra;«r.  Snob, 
(ken,  it  (bs  vord  i<  Seriptute  on  (ba  lab- 

IV.  Bnl  I  wanld  ^d  otber  ooniiden- 
tfana  bT  "V  of  vrgiDC  J^*  M  make  reli- 
gion •  ^fctof  fmrnSi)  matta:  The  nature 
ud  (tMitn  of  tba  &Bil7  biatitiitlon  implj 
tba(  leli^an  sha«ld  be  MKh  a  ipocnrf  aut- 
ftr.  Hiat  oattueand  deaigaaniMt  aeen 
Ir  B(Nt  HMO  in  tke  iigbt  in  »hidi  they 
•ivbfc  In  (BiMnl  people  an  taUng  too 
lov  and  maaB  ■  Tlair  of  what  tha  family 
i«  Md  tbet^brc  it  oan  ba  no  wooder  that 
tta  dHtln  and  levanwbiliUet  implied  is 


■Miycawatb^aNt  andinaobwi 
Wp»ifcc»edini»dia^bitpffa>raad 
Mnaatowa  aa  tlwr  o«f ht> 

Ptthaps  tbB  mqori^  of  people  at  tbe 
IMBMI  dar  era  looking  npoa  tbe  Eimlly 
at  ■■  iHtinUkw  of  nan  and  earth— an 
nt  wbiiA  people  hare  agieed, 
«  enter  into,  putly 
ftiM  the  weeeeritir  of  tbe  oaae,  and  partly 
ksM  a  conecioQinwe  that  in  Uiia  wi^ 
■litur  ia  batter  otdacel  and  tbe  mntnal 
«mA  «(  ladiTidula  U  beUec  promoted. 
OdMi%  «(>in,  an  giving  it  higher 
bMMT.  while  Tot  tbtjr  barfoll;  degrade 
iL  n^  took  ivoB  It  ai  aa  inatiu  ~ 
v^te»bee«otdMaed,perfa^«,b70od. 
M  «v  nte^  hea  betn  taootioDed  by  Him 
MllBblMMdbrHln.  kbf/^Godand 
JlrOal  io  •  MOH,  Tia^  Jut  aa  aU  iwtiCD' 
flMaafaedetjaie.  Tbe  gnat  end  trfittbey 
aaaetva  to  be  nuB'i  pntnit  veil-being 
I  ostirar.1  obrnfort— in  tlili  vorld  iU 
its  eurteDoe  li 
k  grvat  measure  H»j  nguA 
n  arbitrAry  ensctmeot  on  the  part 
;  tbe  beat  wbich  viidoiacoalddi 
r  man'*  good  ia  Ihi*  wirid  and  in 
Maptcaeot  imperfect  CDodition,  but  irtliab 
wioold  pau  airaj  if  once  mea  van  taT 
0m  at  tbe  Btate  of  imperiectit*  Into 
m  af  Msb  and  holj  liberty. 
^^  Jlov,  taob  ticwi  Clime  fat  ihoct  of  the 
^^halb,  and  tadJy  degriutc  tbe  inetilmion. 
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IW  the  bmilj  ii  the  holieat  iniUtnticin 
in  tbe  uoiTeTM^  and  Ibe  reUtiona  Implied 
in  it  are  the  holieat  lelationa  in  the  ani- 
Tene.  It  it  not  of  earth  at  all,  bat  of 
faMTen.  It  ipeaka  not  of  earthly  thingi, 
hot  in  ajmbolio  Ungnage  ii  a  liTing  de- 
olaration  of  heaTenl;  Ibing*.  It  wai  not 
ordained  nor  given  to  man  merelj  or 
ohtefly  ai  a  being  of  the  prHCTI  world,  bnt 
of  the  eternal  world  beyond  thia)  towarda 
tiat  it  i*  pcdnting  fiM^iraRl,  and  in  Jul  ite 
perfection  eiiata.  It  waa  not  a  new  in- 
atitDtion  deriied  in  tbe  wiadom  of  God 
at  the  oreatioD  of  tbi«  world  and  given  to 
man,  it  ii  as  initicntian  of  tbe  pait  eter- 
nity, and  that  in  which  Oodtiead  itielf 
bad  dwelt  tbroagb  that  etwnity.  It  ia 
the  Sgure  of  a  heavenly  thing  and  of  the 
heavenly  order,  and  even  defiled  aa  It  ia 
on  earth  by  ilo,  yet  ia  thete  niftny  a  family 
into  which  we  enter  and  fbel  that  ben  the 
air  of  beaven  le  around  na.  In  thit  in- 
atitntiaa,aiIaald,GodheaddweltthrDagh 
tbe  paat  eternity,  and  in  tbe  lame  order 
beaven  ahall  be  ftamed  through  the  eter- 
i^ty  to  coma.  When  I  aay  tc^  I  traal 
yoti  have  no  fealhig  excited  of  trreverenee 
or  undue  fimnliarity  ia  regard  to  tbe 
tblBgt  which  eye  hath  not  teen  noi  the 
heart  of  nan  aoooeived ;  It  waa  not  linr 
aaah  aa  end  that  the  SorlptnrB  revel- 
ation wai  given,  not  to  bring  down 
heavenly  nnieercbable  tbinga  to  eartli, 
bat  the  convene  ct  Uda.  It  waa  to  im- 
pnaa  upon  yon  tbe  dignity  and  tbe  holi- 
naae  of  tfaat  ordinBaoe  which  too  many 
are  apt  lightly  to  aMeem  t  it  wae  to  lift 
up  your  bomea  to  heaven  and  to  mov* 
yon  to  aeek  more  of  tbe  prcaenoe  of  heavea 
in  theae  homea.  Ood  givee  men  tfaie 
privilege,  and  it  deairing  to  aanctify  tbeir 
UvM  by  it.  By  permlttlag  nMn  to  abare 
the  order  of  heaven  even  while  on  earth, 
lie  deurea  to  move  tbem  to  aeek  beaven 
itaatf  where  all  la  perfbet.  How  aad  the 
tboaght  that  thla  great  blearing  ia  beiaf 
aboaed  and  turned  into  a  curte  by  lo 

Tbe  relatloaa  which  are  implied  In 
tbe  fiunily  InatltDtiiui,  are  peculiariy 
of  heaven.  Parenta,  children,  brothen, 
Bwvanta,  mattera :  worda  with  wbi^  we 
are  ao  familiar  that  we  have  oeaaed  to 
diink  what  they  imply,  yet  they  expreii 
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to  Of  the  deep  things  of  God,  which  He 
has  sought  to  make  plainer  hy  setting 
up  the  realities  in  the  midst  of  ns.  The 
first  Father,  the  first.  Son,  the  Elder 
Brother:  these  are  all  in  heayen,  and  have 
heen  there  through  all  a  past  eternity. 
Angels  were  God's  serrants  before  the 
earth  was  created,  and  God  was  a  Master 
in  hesTon.  The  fathers,  therefore,  child- 
ren, brothers,  &c,  on  earth,  are  just  the 
embodiments  of  the  order  which  exists  in 
heaven. 

Now,  what  is  the  end  for  which  God 
has  instituted  the  family  on  earth,  thus 
Tisibly  manifesting  the  hidden  things 
abore?  One  obTious  purpose,  then,  is 
just  this,  Tiz, — to  teach  us  the  things 
which  are  set  forth  and  embodied  in  the 
holy  institution  as  giren  to  earth  and 
man.  For  example^  God  desired  to  teach 
us,  not  in  words,  but  in  truth,  what  is 
the  loYe  wherewith  He  loTCth  Jesus,  His 
own  eternal  Son.  But  words  could  not 
express  such  a  thing,  and  so  He  institut- 
ed the  family,  in  which  dwells  parental 
afi'ection ;  and  He  told  men  that  He  loyed 
Jesus  as  a  son,  with  an  affection  fisr 
deeper,  because  infinite,  than  that  with 
which  they  bye  their  children, — an  aflfec- 
tion  which  had  been  growing  through  a 
whole  past  eternity,  and  deepening  and 
delighting  Him  daily  the  more.  But 
why  should  God  have  desired  to  tell  us 
of  this  loye  which  He  bare  to  Jesus? 
Because  it  concerns  us.  He  was  about 
to  do  a  strange  act,  eyen  to  giye  up  that 
Son  for  us;  and  He  desired  that  men 
should  know,  in  some  measure,  the 
depth  of  His  pitying  charity  oyer  them 
for  whom  He  did  not  spare  that  dear  Son 
the  SOTrow  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary, 
and  the  hiding  of  His  Father's  face. 
Again,  God  desired  men  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  depth  of  His  love  to  them 
who  are  in  Jesus,  and,  because  words 
could  not  express  it.  He  gave  a  fiict  out 
of  heaven :  He  made  men  fathers  them- 
selves, and  told  them,  that  "  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him."  Again,  God  desired 
to  teach  men  how  they  should  keep  their 
hearts  and  lives  towards  Him  who  thus 
stood    towards    them.     He   desired    to 

breathe  love  and  confidence  into  their 
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hearts;  but  words  would  have  ikikd,  if 
used  alone,  to  express  what  He  meant, 
and  therefore  He  sent  men  as  children  into 
the  earth,  and  commanded  them  to  cherish 
towards  Him  the  same  feelings  as  little 
children  bear  towards  earthly  parents. 
And  in  the  same  lesson  He  taught  us  of 
the  heart  and  life  of  Jesus  towards  His 
Father— a  life  of  simple  faith,  of  fixed  love, 
and  of  steady  obedience.  Such  is  one  end 
of  the  family  institution,  viz.,— to  teach 
men  heayenly  things,  which,  except  by 
having  corresponding  fkcts  in  the  midst 
of  them,  they  could  not  rightly  have 
comprehended. 

Another  end  which  iCM  had  in  Tiew 
in  instituting  the  family  relation,  was 
to  draw  forth  the  affections  of  men's 
hearts  towards  himself— to  prepare  them 
for  Ck>d  and  heaven.  God  designed 
the  family  to  be  the  school  for  heaven, 
fnm  which  men  should  go  at  death, 
prepared  in  heart  by  the  years  which 
they  had  spent  in  the  earthly  home, 
to  join  the  great  family  which  shall  at 
length  be  gathered  out  of  all  nations, 
and  countries,  and  tribes  into  His  man- 
sions above.  Except  in  the  family,  there 
is  no  place  on  earth  where  we  can  be 
trained  for  heaven,  and  unless  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  family  virtues  and  family 
feelings,  we  can  have  no  place  in  God's 
home  hereafter.  How  are  we  to  learn  to 
be  God's  children,  and  to  feel  and  act 
towards  Him  as  a  Father,  except  by  be- 
ing taught  to  feel  and  act  aright  towards 
earthly  parents?  Not,  surely,  in  the  woiid 
would  we  learn  to  loye  and  confide,  to 
believe  and  obey  in  simplicity  and  single- 
ness of  heart.  TTiere  we  learn  only  sel- 
fishness, and  distrust,  and  suspicion,  and 
self-will,  which  we  need  to  go  apart  fnm 
the  world  if  we  would  be  delivwed  from. 
This  is  one  cause  of  prevailing  selfi^neas 
and  distrust  in  the  present  day  above 
past  days,  just  that  men  live  too  ninoi& 
in  the  world  and  too  little  in  their  hornet. 
Surely  they  cannot  know  what  a 
they  are  doing  to  their  own  hearts 
souls !  And  thia  is  that  wrong :  th^ 
keeping  away  firom  the  school  which  God 
has  given  for  heaven— in  which  tfaefap 
souls  shall  best  be  made  ready  for  God 
I  and  His  home ;  they  are  waiting  in  tht 
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deril'a  achool^  where  they  are  learning 
hia  leaaona,  and  being  made  readj  to  go 
benoe  and  spend  eternity  with  him.  Hea- 
T6D  !a  a  family,  and  the  training  school 
for  it  ia  the  fiunily  on  earth.  Therefore 
God  has  placed  men  in  families  here  just 
that  they  might  hare  wliere  to  make 
ready  to  join  His  fkmily  hereafter. 

We  need  this  training  to  teach  us  how 
we  are  to  act  towards  God  and  towards 
our  brethren  in  the  Church  and  the 
workL  Tlie  child  who  has  lored  and 
trusted  and  obeyed  an  earthly  father, 
when  he  grows  a  man,  and  the  earthly 
parent  is  gone,  will  best  know  and  be  in- 
dued to  lore,  and  trust,  and  obey  the 
beaTenly.  He  will  be  the  more  inclhied 
to  seek  God  as  a  fkther  according  as  he 
hss  becD  wont  to  Ioto  and  trust  simply 
sad  heartily.  And  how  can  we  learn 
tolove  the  biotheriiood  in  Jesus,  except  in 
the  family?  Christianity  does  not  raise  up 
la  the  soul  any  new  affections,  but  only 
sanetifiea  and  purifies,  and  deepens  and 
solarges  the  holy  ones  which  already  have 
a  place  there.  Thus,  the  lore  of  brothers 
in  the  earthly  home^  is  an  aflfection  which 
Meds  only  to  be  extended  when  the  man 
eomea  to  know  God  and  Christ;  comes 
to  ittl  the  claims  upon  him  of  the  whole 
Cbmcb  and  the  worid,  through  his  felt 
wmd  recognised  relation  to  Hearen.  Just 
fteee  ends  God  saw  and  purposed  in  in- 
slitating  the  family  on  earth. 

Vowg  thia  rery  nature  and  design, 
VtAng  such  as  I  hare  just  said,  seem 
Id  point  naturally,  and  at  once,  to 
te   duty  of  fkmily   religion.     Unless 

be  daily  and  earnestly 
then  the  institution  itself  is 
4^fnided  froos  its  high  place,  and  made 
d  earth.  Ita  design,  too,  is  un- 
;  and  God's  gracious  purpose  of 
men  to  himself  and  heaven,  and 
tiiem  for  so  blessed  an  end,  is 
Men  should  dwell  in  their  fami- 
Hkp^jAviyi  lemembering  that  they  enjoy  a 
nstitation.  Dwelt  in  amid  for- 
of  God  and  thanklessnes%  the 
it  made  an  earthly  thing  and  un- 
'I  Oaapite  ia  done  to  its  high  origin, 
not  seeking  daily  to  learn 
of  that  God  firom  whom 
titbe  ftmilycame  fbrth. 


and  of  that  home  of  which  it  is  the  type 
and  embodiment.  If  the  atmosphere  of 
the  family  be  erer  worldly,  and  nerer  a 
breath  of  heaven  pass  through  it,  then  it 
is  wrenched  from  its  own  proper  sphere. 
But  if  God  be  remembered  in  the  family, 
heaven  be  kept  in  riew  as  the  place  of  its 
ultimate  rest  and  perfection,  then  we 
seem  almost  already  to  have  joined  the 
family  above  before  we  are  taken  firom 
that  which  is  below. 

In  like  manner,  the  design  for  which 
the  institution  of  the  fiunily  was  given  is 
thwarted,  if  we  make  it  a  mere  earthly 
convenience  for  present  comfort  and  joy. 
We  ought  to  enter  into  God*s  design  of 
making  it  a  school  for  heaven.  Should 
not  everything  in  it,  therefore,  be  pointed 
forward  into  the  future,— all  duties,  all 
jqys?  Children,  whose  hearts  are  learning 
to  love  and  obey,  should  be  taught  to 
love  God  and  obey  J7tjii.  If  we  would 
dwell  in  Gknl's  home  hereafter,  we  should 
be  seekmg  God  to  dwell  in  our  homes 
here. 

y.  Desire  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
fiunily  should  move  a  man  to  make  reli- 
gion a  special  family  matter.  I  know  I 
do  not  need  to  exhort  parents  to  seek  the 
good  of  their  children.  Ton  are  doing 
much  for  them  as  regards  a  present 
world,  seeking  to  give  them  the  means 
of  being  useful  and  happy  members  of 
the  communion  of  men.  You  are  teach- 
ing them  diligently,  making  sacrifices  for 
their  sakes,  and  you  count  not  the  cost, 
nor  grudge  labour  and  pain,  because  you 
desire  to  see  them  happy  in  a  present 
world,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bright  hopes  when  you  are  gone. 
Now,  this  is  all  well,  and  God  meant  that 
it  should  be  thus.  But  something  else  is 
better.  Ton  neglect  the  higher  and  more 
enduring  interests  of  those  whom  you 
love  so  dearly,  unless  you  enter  into 
God*s  plan  for  making  them  love  Him 
and  seek  Him— for  saving  them  unto 
eternity.  Let  me  beseech  you  not  to 
fbrget  the  other  world  into  which  your 
children  must  soon  go,  and  where  you 
and  they  must  meet  to  dwell  for  ever. 
Tell  them  of  that  world  which  is  not  seen 
yet, — impress  its  living  reality  upon  their 

young  hearts,  and  use  the  means  to  pre- 
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pare  them  to  spend  eternity  with  God. 
Thus  yon  gire  a  surer  token  of  your  love, 
and  secure  their  good  infinitelj  more  oer- 
tainlj  than  hy  fitting  them  to  be  merelj 
eren  the  best  and  brightest  among  men. 
Belieye  this,  and  work  on  in  the  faith  of 
it|  that  God  blesses  all  prayerAal  means 
used  fbr  the  salvation  of  sonls.  That 
blessing  often  abides  long  in  hearen ;  bnt 
to  general  it  is  sent  down,  at  length,  after 
the  lips  which  asked  it  toe  moTed  in 
prayer  no  more  bat  only  in  praise.  Many 
a  child  of  a  pious  parent,  after  years  of 
lin  and  sorrow,  and  weariness  in  the 
world,  has  felt  it  come  down  upon  his 
heart  like  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  and 
the  showen  whfch  water  the  earth.  The 
teaching  and  prayers  of  the  fkmily  amid 
which  a  chiM  had  been  btDOght  up^  may 
lie  forgotten  in  his  heart  fbr  fong  years ; 
but  how  often  do  they  waken  tip  tn  him 
when  he  is  a  man,  and,  like  a  ▼nice  fhnn 
Beaven,  call  effbctually  upon  him  to  arise 
imdoome  to  his  Father  in  beaten  I  That 
Toice,  wakened  up  by  some  God-sent  dr- 
enmstance  occurring  to  the  man,  lias  re- 
stored more  prodigals  to  their  home  than 
any  other  which  speaks  in  the  world. 
Therefbre,  as  yon  dedre  the  good  of  your 
children  for  eternity,  be  entreated  to 
make  religion  a  special  family  matter. 

VI.  Faithftilness  to  God's  charge  and 
your  own  tows,  implies  the  regular  ex- 
ercise of  fkmily  religion.  Men  should 
bear  it  in  their  memories,  that  their 
fkmllies  are  not  a  bwxUn  fVom  God,  tM 
many  a  poor  man  is  too  ready  often  to 
imaghae,  but  a  great  charge  fbr  which 
they  are  spedaliy  responsible  in  the  day 
of  reckoning.  OhHdren  are  God*s  herit- 
age, and  not  yo«r  own.  They  are  the 
moet  priceless  charge  which  God  gires 
yon  to  keep  fbr  Him.  And,  if  you  do  not 
deal  with  them  ms  smdi,  but  look  upon 
Imd  deal  with  them  as  your  own,  then 
you  are  robbing  God  as  weH  as  destroy^ 
ing  souls.  Parents  stand  in  the  jdace  of 
Ood  to  their  tfttle  ones,-^  pUce  which 
Ih^  are  to  occupy,  howerer,  only  tiH  they 
hate  led  thetn  auto  God  himsdf.  Parents 
bate  DO  right  to  permit  their  chfldren  to 
eentre  their  filial  love,  and  trust,  and  fear, 
^pon  themselves  only  and  wholly;  but 
are  fkithless  to  their  charge  unless  daily 


they  teach  them  of  the  Plather  in  heaven, 
who  is  more  worthy  of  their  hearts  and 
lires  than  themselves ;  who  daims  these^ 
and  desires  that  they  should  be  yielded  to 
Him,  and  in  giving  them  to  whom  they 
can  alone  be  truly  and  for  ever  happy.  If 
they  do  not  urge  their  children,  and  set 
them  the  example  of  seiring,  and  loving, 
and  entering  into  the  oommunioii  of  God 
in  prayer  together,  they  are  fkithless  to 
Him  who  has  constituted  them  earthly 
parents.  It  is  fbr  this  end  that  God  hat 
invested  patents  with  influence  and 
au^ority  orer  their  children  (  and  if  that 
inflnenoe  be  used  fbr  any  other  god,  the 
sin  of  fklthlessness  lieth  at  the  door  of 
such  parents.  This  is  what  you  aoluiow> 
ledge  when  you  bring  your  children  to 
the  holy  sacraoMnt  of  baptism,  that  they 
are  not  yiMtn  but  Hii,  whose  Is  the  otdl^ 
aanoe^  and  who  pledges  them  tiie  diild- 
renl  jnririleges.  And  this  is  what  yoa 
promise^  that  you  will  bring  them  «p  aa 
Godls  little  ones,  and  that  you  wlU  pray 
fbr  grace  and  knowledge  to  do  so. 

VII.  There  is  great  strength  in  thia 
ordinance  to  serve  God  amid  the  bustle 
and  temptations  of  the  world.  As  to 
every  other  matter,  so  fai  this  cC  serving 
God,  there  is  strength  in  sympathy. 
When  many  are  joined  fbr  working  oal 
aa  olject,  each  is  msde  stronger,  an4 
works  towards  it  with  a  mighty  increase 
of  iodividual  energy.  Nor  is  any  oooi* 
bination  more  strengthening  to  a  man's 
heart  than  the  Joining  with  him  of  Ihoaa 
whom  he  loves  best  and  trusts  moet  im* 
plidtly.  I  need  not  tdl  yon  how  madh 
we  need  all  strength  against  the  atrong 
temptations  of  sin,  and  Satan,  and  the 
world.  No  doubt  God's  strength  la  tiie 
only  strength,  but  then  it  comes  to  a  mat 
through  the  appointed  channels.  There* 
fbre  we  must  wait  upon  these  If  wa  avs 
to  receive  it  deep  and  fVtll  Into  oor  aoiila. 
It  was  a  wise  resolution  on  the  part  ef 
Joshua  to  join  his  family  with  hfanaelf  la 
serring  God.  Thus  h»  would  be  midi 
stronger  in  them,  and  they  in  lilm ;  aal 
together  they  wtmM  be  able  lo  atand  ai 
lUthfbl  witnesses  of  God  amid  the  fSh 
getfbl  and  idoUtrous-^tnindfU  and  fi^ 
minding  one  another  of  past  wkk^"^ 
h)okfaig  fbrward  and  poiatl^eaeh  otiMili 
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bMiti  fimnrd  to  Us*  gloriou  rawmid  on 
U^  Ami  we  ihall  be  foolitb  indeed  if 
wa  neglect  the  metai  whidi  m  greit  e 
Mint  fon>d  belpM  to  Ui  nol.  The  tiw 
wiadoai  of  4  Cluietieii  peieot  it  to  join 
UthmMyaOemij -wHh  faimu  )n«u 
—to  prar  lutultiui'  thet  Qol  vonia  give 
eoe  nd  all  Mp  and  efaangth  from  hltn- 
aaVla  aacb  athar.  lUi  1*  «4iat  lo  many 
aeglect  to  do.  Ii  il  that  tbe^  ftel  tber 
aaaataad  alone  F  lot  tlielT  Ut«i  teatiiy 
oftfaatl  The  flHt  ia,  tbeae  an  Ibe  men 
wbo  an  waakaat  to  laaiat  tempudoo, 
aad  wko  an  moat  leadilj  bone  liuog  on 
tha  tomot  ot  tba  worid.  Bat  tlie  men 
rto  an  praying  in  t}ttit  cloaeti  and  with 
their  fiuniilei  an  thoee  who  ftand  ns- 
aaovad  while  ttm  tomot  of  tin  ia  cweep- 
tag  bf.  Ttia  evil  me  kiunra  that  then 
h  aBatntfa  in  naton,  and  be  haa  jrioed 
Ut  banii  tagattMT  Ibat  thej  omj  bear  aH 
Mbra  ttaeaL  Let  <3uiatlana  pnAt  bj 
Iha  laaaoR  wUeh  A«  leadtei  them,  and 
■aA  be  MniBg  in  tha  VDioG  of  bii  flualij 
vHh  hiaa,  and  the  tinkm  of  all  together. 

Vni.  Family  I'dlglim  ii  a  meana  of 
«kiflg  IkmHiaa  togetfaor.  ItUafbaiflil 
aaaae  wtdob  too  naiqr  a  fkmiljr  preaenta 
•-4a  Heat  wrctdied  and  heart-reading 
Iktmm  wUch  Ood^  aon  In  the  Iteaven 
Uke  vpeo,  ar  Ood'a  earth  bears  upon  Ita 
>!—■  There  ia  naAIi«  like  it  In  the 
■iiwaii  azeefit  ImU  1  How  nanjr  Eunt- 
Im  we  rent  and  lom  amindn  by  qius- 
ldaaad>Blewhai  ftthert  againtt  their 
*Billiw.aiiil  I  Iiliilii  II  igilml  llinri  fallii  ii . 
faBtkaraagahiat  btoUMni  aerraDta  agidnat 
mattara  agalntt  aervantal 
■a  «f  aaoh  it  ranged  agalntt 
!  wlti)  the  teltthBeet  of 
T  «tber  to  laaka  «p  a  tocna  of  dia- 
a  and  eonfudoD  to  which  the  itocm 
•Tin  il  t«t  a  fteMa  par^ld. 
>  Kow,  in  mch  hniUea  Ton  may  be  nm 
t  family  r«U^  it  negleeted.  Bdi- 
1  cannot  dvJl  amid  atonn  and  dia- 
r  and  angr;  paation ;  ita  dwetUng- 
n  the  cilin,  whan  all  la  peaceM 
aadqaiei.  Wtienlteanetintotliatiiidat 
af  the  nonn  In  nke  ii  the  tame  a 
•oioa  nt  iti  Mttter  otw  Oa  trm 
^tam  of  Galilee  "  Fmob,  be  atBL' 
daalta  In  nnity,  tad  diawt  Into  a  deeper 
"  ■       I,  it  flUt 
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with  lore  t  It  healt  all  teparaUoDi,  dotat 
all  woaodt,  quenchca  all  heart- baroingt, 
■tapa  all  heart- bleedingt.  It  maket  tiia 
bewt  the  reetliig-plaee  of  peaca.  It 
make*  the  home  a  home  indeed,  not  nolty 
or  gay,  but  qniet  and  peacelU,  and  ndi 
a  tpot  ai  weary,  tempted,  aonowlng,  iln- 
ftil,  tnrnUed  men  dealre  to  lure,  wlien 
tlwy  may  rett,  and  lore,  and  be  glad  with 
a  deep  and  hidy  joy.  Snch  a  laatiag- 
place,  brethian,  yon  oil  need— the  ikh 
and  poor,  the  Ubonring  man  and  the  man 
who  b  independent,  at  the  world  ftlnlf 
caDt  IL  Thete  are  the  wordt  of  eTery 
heattTi  w^l  vhldi  hat  not  Ibund  peace 
in  Ood,  and  a  home  on  earth  lanctifled 
by  Hit  abiding  preaenee,  fliled  with  Hia 
l^irit,  nnlted  In  Hit  lo*e,— "  Oh,  that  I 
hiid  the  wlngt  of  a  dore,  then  would  I 
llee  away  and  Im  fhr  henc&" 

Therelbra  I  dooe  brheteeoUng  yon  aD 
to  make  thoae  which  fiiQow,  tlie  wordt  of 
your  ttrong  ranlntlon,  which,  in  tha 
graoe  of  Ood,  and  nader  Bii  Bptrit,  yon 
aill  at  once  arite  and  carry  out :  "  Surely 
I  win  not  come  Into  the  tabernacle  of  my 
houae,  nor  go  np  into  my  bed ;  I  will  not 
glre  tieep  to  mine  eyet  nor  tinmber  to 
mine  ejelldt  nntll  I  And  ont  a  place  fbr 
Um  Lwd,  an  habitation  for  the  migh^ 
Ood  of  Jacob."  And  Ood  bleat  and  help 
yonaU. 


TBODoara  r> 

"  If  ninety-nine  ont  of  an  bnndred  of 
eren  gooi  inen,  wen  now  informed  for 
the  fliat  time,  that  lulab  In  a  Tidon  taw 
the  aeraphlm  before  the  throne,  and  that 
each  of  the  aerariii  had  tic  wlngt ;  and 
Aen  wire  aike^  '  Bow  do  yon  think 
tbayemploy  tb^  wingi?'  ItltlnktbeiT 
antwer  would  be,  '  How  t  irtiy.  they  fly 
with  them,  with  all  tlieiT  might;  and  if 
thiy  had  tix  hundred  winga  they  would 
do  the  aame,  exerttng  alt  their  powen  In 
the  awTiee  of  Qod;  tbey  wonld  narer 
dream  <^  employing  two  to  rdl  their 
ficM,  at  unwortby  to  beticdd  thur  Oodj 
and  two  to  tcII  ueir  feet,  ai  unworthy 
to  aerra  Him;  and  doTotlng  only  the  re- 
malnlBg  tw«t  to  what  might  be  deemed 
thdr  moaa  appropiata  naa.  But  I  donbt 
non  whether  tba  lertphi  do  not  jo^m 
qnlta  at  well  aa  they.'— SnMoa. 

"  True  goodneM  la  like  the  glow-w( 
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ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  CHRISTIAN  PARENTS. 


"TRJinr  np  •  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  U  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it"  Do  these  words — so 
often  qaoted — express  a  law  in  God's 
orderly  kingdom,  upon  the  steady  oper- 
ation of  whioh  a  parent  may  rely  with 
perfect  confidence  ?  Are  we  warranted 
in  loolcing  for  piety  in  after  years  as  the 
sure  result  of  Christian  training  in  yonth, 
with  that  calm  assurance  in  the  plan  of 
God*s  proTidence  which,  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain TariatioDS,  inspires  the  hope  of  a 
good  crop  io  autumn  from  a  field  which 
has  been  sown  with  good  seed,  and  tilled 
by  a  wise  husbandry  in  spring  ?  Or,  in 
one  word,  is  it  possible  to  train  np  child- 
ren so  that,  as  a  rule,  they  shall  grow  icp 
Christians  ? 

There  are  pious  parents  who  may  be 
disposed,  perhaps,  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative,  though  what  their 
Tiews  actually  are  as  to  the  connexion 
established  by  God  between  a  training 
in  the  way  when  young,  and  a  wallcing 
in  the  same  way  when  old,  it  might  be 
hasardous  in  me  to  define,  lest  I  should 
misinterpret  what  others  belieTe,  or  be 
misinterpreted  in  what  I  believe  myself. 
But  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  conversation  the  views  held  by 
many  upon  this  very  important  point, 
they  may  be  thus  expressed : — "  It  is,  of 
course,  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christ- 
ian parents  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
they  will  therefore  walk  In  this  way 
either  in  youth  or  in  old  age,  because  to 
do  so  implies  conversion.  Now,  con- 
version can  take  place  only  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  understand  and  believe  the 
GospeL  Besides,  it  is  not  dependent  on 
education,  or  anything  men  can  do,  but 
solely  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  who 
gives  or  withhold!  His  grace  as  He 
pleases.  While,  therefore,  our  duty  as 
parents  ia  clear,  results  are  with  God ; 
and  what  these  shall  be  no  one  can  pre- 
diot,  for  no  one  can  know  the  bidden 


counsels  of  the  Most  High,  or  read  the 
names  written  from  eternity  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life."  If  this  at  all  ex- 
presses the  convictions  or  opinions  which 
guide  any  parent  in  the  work  of  Home 
Education,  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should 
be  sad  and  spiritless,  because,  as  regards 
results,  it  is  necessarily  so  uncertain  and 
hopeless.  And  how,  moreover,  can  we 
labour  with  good-will  at  anything  unless 
we  can  believe  that  in  so  doing  we  are 
/e/Zotp-labourers  with  God  ? 

Now,  we  know  indeed,  and  rejoice  in 
believing,  that  all  true  life,  all  that  ia 
according  to  God's   will,    whether    in 
youth  or  in  old  age,  in  the  child  or  in  the 
patriarch,  must  proceed  from  the  grace 
of  God ;  that  unless  we  are  bom  again, 
and  our  corrupt  nature  regeneratf>d  by 
Hb  Spirit,   we  cannot   be  His  <*dear 
children:"  and  that  God,  in  bestowing 
His  gifts,  does  as  seemeth  good  to  him* 
self.     But  the  question    still   remainsi 
whether  God  has  not  been  pleased  to 
establish  in  His  moral,  as  well  as  in  His 
physical  kingdom,  such  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement  as   that,   in   both,    certain 
things  shall  follow  other  things  accord- 
ing to  laws  that  are  discoverable  by  u% 
on  which  we  are  entitled  to  rely,  and  of 
wliich  we  can  take  such  advantage  aa 
shall  secure  to  us  wished-for  blessings  f 
In  the    physical  world,    our   heavenly 
Master  does  not  give  His  servants  "la- 
bour in  vain"  to  execute.    The  husband* 
man  ia  not  appointed  to  sow  his  seed  at 
a  venture.    In  spite  of  bad  seasons  and 
occasional  disappointment,  he  knows  ba 
can  still  rely  upon  God's  beautiful  and 
orderly  plan,  secured  to  him  by  promise^ 
that  "  as  long  as  the  earth  remains,  aeed* 
time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  lummer 
and  winter,  day  and   night,   shall   aei 
oease ;"  and  being  therefore  sure  to  reap 
in  due  season,  if  he  faints  not,  he  aeeor^ 
ingly  **  waitt  for  the  precious  fmit  of  Iht 
earthy  and  hath  long  patience  for  it,  vatit 
he  receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rala»* 
And  la  the  Christian  parent  dpomad  It 
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Uboor  in  rain  in  tb*  ■pirilnal  kingdom  i  ril«  U  MtniDUtered  to  the  obildran  of 
wbeo  aiiKi^  in  tha  nobler  work  of  tMlUriog  parent*,  Momuu  thej  arc,  h 
tnUDing  Dp  bUahildreo!  Miut  be  wtit  |  laoh,  members  of  tbe  Cboroh  ;  it  i*  to 
bopeleulj  anil  despondingij  for  the  pre-  them  the  tign  and  teal  of  a  preoioai  pro* 
eiooi  fruit — preciooi  in  the  light  of  God  mite,  whioh  bai  been  mads  to  oi  and  t« 
■a  well  Bi  Id  hie  own — of  what  be  baa  anr  children  eier  lines  it  wai  fint  mad* 
Hwnia  bii  obild*!  aonl  with  man  j  prajen  to  Abraham,  Tia., — that  (Sod  will  be  onr 
«ad  t««rt !  Shall  kt  neT*r  reoelTe  the  Qod,  and  we  thall  be  Hii  people.  "  Bj 
carlj  or  tha  latter  rain,  and  ii  hii  long  the  right  use  of  thii  ordinance,"  mji  tb* 
palienoa  In  waJtloK  onl;  prMDmptioD  in  j  Confeaiion  of  Faith,  "the  grace  pro- 
bepiog  T  Impoiilble  I  The;  who  beat  i  miied  ii  not  onlj  offered,  hut  riallj  ex- 
kaow  God  and  Hii  waj*  will  moat  recoil ;  hibiied  and  coKjernd  bj  the  Hoi;  Gba«t| 
fron  tneb  rlewi  of  Uli  fatherlj  loisjto  mob  (whelber  of  age  or  ui/onti)  aa 
bmI  wiadom  !     There  are  lawi   in  the  |  that  graoe  beloogeth  noto,  according  to 


■oral  M  wall  a*  in  tha  pbjdcal  world. 
Mora  fixed  and  an^terable,  too,  became 
baiad  upon  what  I*  morallj  fitting  and 
etemaU;  right;  and  Ihia  ii  the  Ham* 
Edaeation  lav :  "  Train  up  a  child  In  the 
nj  ha  ihoold  go,  and  when  he  ii  old  be 
will  aat  drpart  from  IL" 

And  Bordj  nob  a  daolaration  a*  tbii 
— mai,  a*  a  niatt«r  of  fast,  that  a  child 
Maj,  from  infanoj  to  old  age,  walk  i* 
tha  WBJ  It  abonid  go  r    There  ia  no  in- 


the  cooaiel  of  Qad'l  own  will,  and  ii 
appointed  lime."  And  doe*  not  eTerjr 
pareDt,  who  knowi  the  relationiblp  of 
hlmielf  aod  hli  oSipriag  to  the  ooveoant 
God,  rejoice  in  tbii  promise,  and  laj 
hold  of  it,  and  plead  it,  prajing  that  bli 
obild  ma;  enjoy  tbe  spiritual  bleisiagi  of 
tha  coieDiat  of  grace  from  its  birth,  and 
be  sanctified,  like  John  the  Baptist,  f[Om 
it*  mother's  wooib?  And  what  parent 
would   be  satiificd  with    a   meaanre  of 


Mttat  of  time,  not  a  ;sar  or  month,  al-  |  good  leii  than  this,  or  eiperieDoe  anf 
loved  for  Ha  walking  in  an;  other  way  j  other  faeling  tfaia  that  of  deepest  sorrow. 


Ihaa  tb«  right  on*.  Tbe  words 
■Ma  aajtUng  like  tbii;  "Train  up 
jo^  cddid  as  jou  beat  can ;  jet  i 
ker  that  for  Tears  it  will,  a*  a  me 
eiMM^  walk  in  the  wa;  it  ahould 
temun ■niiiaiiiiiliiil and  a ebild of  wrath, 
Ihanjth  p«rb«ps  it  waj  b*  oonTertad . 
tiiM  ar  adtar,  aod  at  last  enter  upon  that 
itlht  p>tk  wUoh  will  not  be  departed 
bmn  in  old  age."  Oo  tbe  oontiary,  ~ 
^^lied  that  the  child  nuj  and  ought  to 
he  eo  trained  ai  that  h*  vill  walk  in  the 
riiU  wa;  all  bU  life.     In  like 

B  tbe  apostle  laja,  "  Fathen,  bring 
ipjonr  ofaildren  in  iha  Durtora  and  ad- 
ition  of  tbe  Vori,"  doea  !>•  not  also 
ma  that  these  ohUdrea,  in  tbalr 
laat  as  welt  as  io  their  riper  jaara, 
aelisaUj  be  ■•  in  tha  Lord,"  and 
h«  Bis  nnrtBre  7 
'  yftal  cbildreii,  frcoi  Infaaej  may  pos- 

?Oad'a  Spirit,  and  gr«w  np  a*  tree* 
lightMouiH*,  the  planting  of  tbe 
KbMt  n^  <■»'  Chriatten  parenU  are 
H^rtad  Co  look  for  what  they  oannot 
Wkft  MI  nut  I J  desire,  ii,  moreover,  im- 
BJWifltb«Mdiiuuicaorbi«ti.at.    That 


If  be  tkoogbt  his  beloied  child  most 
neMuarilj  remain  uncoaTerted  for  lome 
years,  and  in  the  neantims,  during  the 
terrible  ioteTial,  be  under  the  cune, 
withont  God  or  Cbriit  in  the  world  !  I 
oannot,  boweTor,  think  that  any  Chrii- 
tlan  parent  belieTet  thii,  but,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, Bisamei  and  acts  opon  Cheaiiump- 
tion,  that  If  he  tnini  up  his  child  In  the 
way  it  should  go,  God  wiU  so  blees  bis 
eSbrti  that  be  may  haie  good  hope  of 
•uob  a  result,  ai  that  when  "  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 

"  Ungodly  parenti,"  says  Baiter,  "  do 
lerra  the  deTil  m  effectually  in  tbe  Grit 
impreuions  on  their  children's  minds, 
that  it  Is  mora  than  magistrates  and 
mli^tars,  and  all  refoming  mean*  oan 
aflwwards  do,  to  raooter  them  from  that 
Whereat,  if  yoo  would  first 
engage  their  huarts  to  God  by  a  religi- 
oaa  edaoation,  ntity  would  CAea  hmt  aU 
■    ■  Tfaln 


obild  in  tbe  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  Is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.' 
The  lan^Bofi  wUoh  yoo  teach  then  to 
ipeak  when  tbey  ara  cUldran,  they  wiU 
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use  all  their  life  after,  if  they  live  with 
those  that  use  it.  And  so  the  opinions 
which  they  first  receive,  and  the  cutlonu 
which  they  are  used  to  at  first,  are  very 
hardly  chong^ed  afterward.  I  doubt  not 
to  affirm,  that  a  godly  education  is  God's 
first  and  ordinary  appointed  means  for  the 
begetting  of  actual  faith  and  other  graces 
in  the  children  of  believers.  Many  may 
have  seminal  grace  before,  but  they  can- 
not sooner  have  actual  faith,  repentance, 
love,  or  any  grace,  than  they  have  reason 
itself  in  act  and  exercise.  And  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  by  publio  minis- 
ters is  not  the  first  ordinary  means  of 
grace  to  any  but  those  that  are  graceless 
till  they  come  to  hear  such  preaching; 
that  is,  to  those  on  whom  the  first  ap- 
pointed means  hath  been  neglected  or 
proved  in  vain ;  that  is,  it  is  but  the 
second  means  to  do  that  which  was  not 
done  by  the  first.  The  proof  is  undo* 
niaUe,  because  God  appointeth  parents 
diligently  to  teach  their  children  the  doc- 
trine of  His  holy  Word  before  they  come 
to  the  public  ministry.  Parents'  teach- 
ing is  the  first  teaching,  and  parents' 
teaching  is  for  this  end,  as  well  as  publio 
teaching,  even  to  beget  faith,  love,  and 
holiness.  And  God  appointeth  no  means 
to  be  used  by  us  on  which  we  may  not  expect 
His  blessing.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  ordinary  appointed  means  for  the 
first  actual  grace  is  parents*  goaly  instruct 
tion  and  education  of  their  children.  And 
publio  preaching  is  appointed  for  the 
conversion  of  those  only  that  have  missed 
the  blessing  of  the  first  appointed  means. 
Therefore,  if  yon  deny  your  cliildren  re- 
ligious education,  yon  deny  them  the 
first  appointed  means  of  their  actual  faith 
and  sanoiification,  and  then  the  second 
cometh  upon  disadvantage."* 

To  the  same  effect  D wight  remarks: 
^  If  we  train  up  our  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go,  th^  will  enter  it  almogt 
of  course,  follow  us  to  heaven,  and  be  our 
companions  for  ever.'*'\' 

And  Jonathan  Edwards  says,  to  the 
same  effect,  that  '*  family  education  and 
order  are  some  of  the  chief  means  of 

•  CktitUan  SconoMie*,  dup.  vi.  p.  KM.    (VoL 
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^race.    If  these  fail,  all  other  means  are 
liliely  to  prove  ineffectual.*'* 

An  eloquent  American  writer  reowrks: 
— **  The  aim,  effort,  and  ezpeotmtion  of 
the  parent  should  be,  not,  as  is  com- 
monly aMumed,  that  the  child  is  to  grow 
up  in  sin,  to  be  converted  after  he  comes 
to  a  mature  ag^ :  but  that  he  is  to  open 
on  the  world  as  one  that  is  spiritually 
renewed,  not  remembering  the  time  when 
he  went  through  a  technical  experience, 
but  seeming  rather  to  have  loved  what 
is  good  from  his  earliest  years.  *  You 
will  never  practically  aim  at  what  you 
practically  despair  of,  and  if  you  do  not 
practically  aim  to  unite  your  child,  to 
God,  you  will  aim  at  something  less, — 
that  is,  something  unchristian,  wrong, 
sinfuL  *  What  opinion  is  more  mon- 
strous, in  fact,  than  tliat  which  regards 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  having  no  agency  in 
the  immature  souls  of  children  who  are 
growing  up,,  helpless  and  nnoonsciousy 
into  the  perils  of  time  t  *  The  child 
cannot  understand,  of  course,  in  the  ear^ 
liest  stage  of  childhood,  the  philosophy 
of  religion  as  a  renovated  experienoe^ 
and  that  is  not  the  form  of  the  first  les- 
son he  is  to  receive.  We  are  to  under- 
stand that  a  right  spirit  may  be  virtually 
exercised  in  children,  when,  as  yet,  it  b 
not  intellectually  received,  or  as  a  form 
of  doctrine.  Thus,  if  they  are  pat  upon 
an  effort  to  be  good,  connecting  the  fact 
that  God  desires  it,  and  will  help  them  in 
the  endeavour,  this  is  all  which,  in  a  very 
early  age,  they  can  receive,  and  that  in- 
cludes everything  —  repentance,  love, 
duty,  dependence,  faith.  Nay,  the  oper- 
ative truth  necessary  to  a  new  life,  may 
possibly  be  communicated  through  and 
from  the  parent,  being  revealed  in  his 
looks,  manners,  and  ways  of  life,  befora 
they  are  of  an  age  to  understand  the 
teaching  of  words;  for  tba  Christian 
scheme,  the  Gospel,  is  really  wrapped  up 
in  the  life  of  every  Christian  parent,  and 
beams  out  from  him  as  a  living  epistle^ 
before  it  escapes  from  the  lips,  or  is 
taught  in  words.  And  the  Spirit  of  tmtk 
may  as  well  make  this  living  truth  effsa* 
tual,  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospal  it* 
self.  *  Never  is  it  too  early  for  good  to 
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be  oonramnioated.  tofancy  and  child- 
hood are  the  agei  moftt  pliant  to  good. 
And  who  ean  think  it  necessary  that  the 
plastie  nature  of  childhood  mmt  first  be 
hardened  into  stone,  and  stiflfbned  into 
eomity  towards  Gk>d  and  all  duty,  before 
it  can  become  a  candidate  for  Christian 
character  ?  There  conid  not  be  a  more 
unnecessary  mistake,  and  it  is  as  unnatu- 
ral and  pernicious,  I  fear,  as  it  is  unne- 
cessary."* 

These  statements  are  all  confirmed  by 
observinf^  the  loTiog-kindness  of  the 
Lord  in  His  actual  dealin^^s  towards  His 
Church.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  how  frequently  we  see  piety 
foDowiDn^  a  Hue  of  sneeeseion,  as  in  Ab- 
raham, Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph ;  or  appear- 
ing early,  if  at  all,  as  in  Samuel,  David, 
Josiah,  and  DanieL  Yet  polygamy, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  wise  appomt- 
nent  of  God,  was  almost  destructive  of 
true  family  life  then,  and  made  the  holy 
•ehool  of  home  impossible.  We  hare 
similar  traces,  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
piety  continuing  in  the  line  of  families — 
as  when  we  read  of  a  Timothy  knowing 
the  Holy  Scriptures  '^from  a  child,"  and 
poMcssing  an  "  unfeigned  faith  "  which 
"first  dwelt*  in  his  grandmother  L<^  and 
Us  mother  Eunice.  And  the  fact,  we 
are  persuaded,  is  still  more  frequently 
seen  in  the  Chnrch  now.  **  It  was  long 
ago  obaerred,"  says  a  wise  and  Jadicious 
writer,  ^  and  the  obserration  ought  to 
sbk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  both  the  old 
sad  yooi^  professors,  <that  where  the 
Ooq»el  is  enjoyed  in  its  purity,  it  is  the 
erdinary  method  of  Proridence  to  call 
into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
in  the  days  of  their  youth.  Among 
who  hAve  enjoyed  from  their  chlld- 
the  benefit  of  religious  instruction, 
if  My  esample^  of  sound  and  faitbfVil 
ms^  the  instances  of  eonrersion 
Middle  Ufe  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ly  rare.  Let  the  aged  Christian 
•ver  io  his  mind  such  of  these  in- 
as  have  come  within  his  own 
and  wa  shall  be  much  de» 
V  Ms  lisl  be  n«t  rery  short." 

partat,  then,  be  warned 

km  i^iiiiHw  AmfTWy  pegs  ui 
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by  the  connexion  which,  as  a  fact,  exists 
between  early  training  in  the  way,  and 
walking  in  the  same  way  when  old,  and 
consider  how  serious  a  thing  it  is  to  give 
his  children  that  mould  of  character 
which,  to  say  the  least,  they  will  very 
probably  retain  for  Hfe.  As  his  training 
is,  so  are  they  likely  to  be ;  as  his  aims 
are,  so  shall  be  his  reward.  Like  him- 
self, his  children  may  be  honest,  truth- 
ful, money-making,  hospitable,  popular, 
and  highly  respectable ;  but,  alas !  they 
may,  like  himbelf,  be  children  of  this 
world,  in  their  whole  spirit,  but  not 
children  of  God,  in  holy  love  to  their 
Father  in  Christ.  And  how  will  this 
stand  at  judgment?  and  how  it  this  a 
preparation  for  glory  ? 

Christian  parents  be  encouraged ! 
Your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
Seek  the  salvation  of  every  member  of 
your  family.  Aim  at  nothing  else  than 
that  each  and  all  thaH  be  saints,  for  to  be 
contented  with  less  is  to  be  contented 
with  their  eternal  ruin.  Labour  in  faith, 
and  you  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  unspeak- 
able reward  of  seeing  your  dear  ones 
gfrowing  up  in  the  Lord,  and  of  finally 
presenting  them  to  himself,  saying,  **  Be- 
hold me  and  the  children  whom  thou 
hast  given  me  V  N. 

ADDBKSS  TO  CiUIKLISa  FAB:XirTB. 

**•  And  now  let  me  seriously  speak  to 
the  hearts  of  those  careless  and  ungodly 
parents  that  neglect  the  holy  education 
of  their  children,  yea,  and  to  those  pro- 
fessors of  godliness  that  slubber  over 
so  great  a  work  with  a  few  customary 
formal  duties  and  words,  that  are  next  to 
a  total  omission  of  it*  Oh,  be  not  so  un- 
merciful to  the  souls  that  you  have  helped 
to  bring  into  the  world  1  Think  not  so 
basely  of  them,  as  if  they  were  not  worth 
your  labour.  Make  not  your  children  so 
like  your  beasts,  as  to  make  no  provision 
but  only  for  their  flesh.  Remember  still 
that  it  is  not  beasts  but  men  that  you 
have  begotten  and  brought  forth ;  edu- 
cate them,  then,  and  use  them  as  men, 
for  the  love  and  obedience  of  their 
Maker.  Oh,  pity  and  help  the  souls  that 
you  have  defiled  and  undone!  Have 
mercy  on  the  souls  that  must  perish  in 
h^  il'  they  be  not  saved  in  tMs  day  of 
salvation  I  Oh,  help  them  that  have  so 
many  enemies  to  assault  theml  Help 
them  tb«t  have  ao  many  temptations  to 
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pm  throDKh,  and  •<>  tn%Dj  dFffiooltiei  to  i  ^^K  ilOTBER  AMD  COILD, 

□Tercaine,  rdJ  ao  lareie  ■  jud^jmeLC  to 

uodergol     Help  tbem  tbat  are  lo  weak,       wnii l»  tint,  mothn I 

and  to  eaiilr  deoGirrd  and  overthrown  1  '     ^  ,       ,  ^f*^^  "V  et'W- 

Help  tbeiD  ipecdilf  while  jonr  adTan-  '  w^  "^™^„  ,  ^"^ '^„i!"'"^ '""^ 

tagea  oontinna  ;  before  aln  hare  harden*.!  i  And  r<  uV»nd  iiw™T™Tilih  ih™  il'w^^it  bisut 

them,  and  erace hare foruliPD  them.aad     .„j  .  t- i_  ill  i i  .. u_i.l 

-»_',*_  .         ,      *,    ,     ■  Anil  %  hyma  la  lua  bwt,  to  tob  intre,  brint 

aalan  place  a  atronger  garruoo  in  tbeir  i    ip)ier« 

hearts.      Help  them  while  thej  are  trad  -  |  ia  oubla  It  oat  In  hli  Mukri'i  w. 

able,  before  the;  are  grown  ap  to  despliv    Etk,  i 

jour  help,  before  jou  and  they  are  aepir.  |  Tuntd, 

ated  aiunder,  and  jroar  opportaaitiea  bi'  ! 

at  an   end.     You  tbiak  not  jonr  paint       WbU  !•  tlut,  mothir; 

frnm  year  to  joar  too  mooh  to  make  Pro    L    ^  .^  . ,  ,      ,  '^"  ^''tv"^ 

Tuion  for  iheir  bodiei ;  O  be  not  cruel  tu    *"'*  ""'  ">"■  •""'  "■'*"■ '""  ' '"''"' 

their  souli  i     Sell  them  not  to  Satan,  anrl  '  '•  ^"•"''S  ™'  ^""°  *"'  «•""•  ''""'• 

that  for  nangbtl     Betray  them  not  b,     Cm.t.ntwd  par.  b,ih«  lomlj  m« 

jour  ungodly  negllgenoa  lo  bell.     Or,  it  I  y'^  iu,"J^'t^^  oat'Multkrrta'o 

any  of  tbem  will  perish,  let  it  not  be  by  I  g,„  „,  ,„„  („  [!„,„  iiks  th«  doie^ 

yon,  who  are  ao  much  bound  to  do  then    ,„  trimOiMf  h  fiaOifol.  m  eamUM  lo 

good.    The  tindoing  of  yoor  obtldrea'j  , 

aoula  H  •  work  nach  filter  for   Satao       WhitlithM.motber? 

than  for  their  parenlg.  Tbt  enEte.  boj 

"Oh,  then,  deny  not  thia  neoeasary  I  ProndlTcmortag  btaooum  ofjoji 
dlllgenoe  to  yonr  neceultons  ohildren,  mt  '^•a  in  hii  own  moaotaln  »igour  nljin 
JOB  lo»8  thair  aonla,  aa  yon  lOTe  the  bap-  I  Breutlng  the  d«li  iiorm,  the  rod  boll  i 
pineaa  of  lb*  Cbnrcb  or  oommon wealth, )  "''  "'"*  ""  *'"  "'°^  *"^  ^'  '^'  °°  "" 
aa  you  lo»e  tbe  honour  and  Interest  or  i  He  i"er«»  not  « hit,  but  biunoawm 
Cbriat,  and  aa  you  lo.e  yonr  pre.eol  and  ,    "  ,  ,  ^^^^         ^  ^^ 

e*erlaatlng   peace.    Do    not   h-o    ironr    ""T,  mi  m«  Mgi._.nisut«  «  mmiui 
children  the  alaTes  of  Satan  here, 
tbe  Brebranda  of  heU  for  eTcr,  il  _..^ 
diligence  of  yoort  may  nontribute  to  pre> 
lent  it.     Do  not  gire  ooninience  such    Heunoiung 
matter  of  acouaatlon  a|;ain>t  you  as  to  '  "o  lo<ei  oot 
•ay,  ■  All  thia  was  long  of  thee  1     If  thon  '  M*  i>  floulng 
hadst   inatrasted  them   diligently,   and  I  ''*"''  d>rk«a 
watcbed  oier  tbem,  and  correoted  them.  |  ^^  ""  ""■• 

,  il  I 

Ton  till  your'fieldsj  " 

yon  waed  yonr  j;ardena ;  what  paiaa  take  ■  Dmaa. 

joa    about    yonr  gronndi  and    cattle  1  ^ 

And  will  yon  not  take  more  for  yonr  I  "  Sin  and  puniebment,  like  the  ahkdow 
children'*  bodIi  f  Alaa  I  what  oreaturei  und  the  body,  are  neier  far  apart." 
will  [hey  be  if  ^oa  leave  tbem  to  tbem-  I  "  Better  to  praiie  (00  largely  amall 
BeWee  t  How  ignorant,  careteai,  rude,  deaerti,  than  ceniure  too  aeierely  great 
and  beaally!  Oh,  what  a  lamentable  JefectB.''—H'.  S.  £an</<r. 
case  hare  ungodly  parents  brought  the  '  "  Blep  by  Itep,  it  ia  the  mercy  of  Ood 
world  into !  Ignorano*  and  eelfiihneflB,  leads  us  so.  People  wiab  to  know  tba 
heutly  aeuanality  and  deTilish  malignity,  future  at  tbe  beginning.  If  Ood  granted 
bare  oorered  the  face  of  the  earth  aa  a  i  that  wish,  three-fuurUiB  of  us  would  go 
deluge,  and  drlTen  away  wisdom,  and  mad," — Miit  Lticelt. 
eelf-deDial,  and  piety,  and  charily,  and  ;  "  Draw  forth  the  good  that  there  li  In 
juatice,  and  temperance  almost  out  of  the  nil.  None  are  all  eoiL  Many  hemrta 
world,  oonflnlng  them  to  the  breasts  of  a  [tiat  appear  hard  and  inacceasible,  will  b* 
few  obeoare,  hamble  aoula,  tbat  love  '  tound,  in  the  aunahine  of  kindneaa,  lika 
Tjrtue  for  Tlrtue'a  sake,  and  look  for  '  ihe  granite  rock  in  tbe  south,  which 
their  reward  from  God  alone.and  expeot '  emits  sweet  muaic  at  sunrise.  Many, 
tliat,  by  ahatainlng  from  iniquity,  they  i  >till  mora  icy,  resemble  the  anawyAnda^ 
make  themaelTes  a  prey  to  wolres.  fbich  are  not  witboat  their  current*  of 
Wicked  ednoation  hath  nnmanned  tho  '  ^^ial  air," — Mitt  Brrwiler. 
world,  and  anbdned  it  to  Saian,  end  made  '  "  There  are  tome  children  whom  Ood 
It  almoat  like  to  helL  Ob,  do  not  join  with  ,  Itaa  chosen  and  narked  for  his  own,  aa 
tba  sons  of  Belial  in  thia  unnatnral  wick-  lie  baa  Sunday  from  the  otbef  daja  of 
adiMaa." — BaxUr  {0>ri»tia»  SnasaasiM.)    '  liie  week," — ifiaa  Onay, 


■"'I 


Ovirard  uid  apwud,  true  to  thelioe. 
niut  la  tbat.  motber  ? 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION  MEASURE  FOR  INDIA. 


Whatstsr  aiTectf  the  interest  of  India 
cannot  bat  awaken  oar  own.  That  great 
eovntry  coTers  1,200,000  sqnare  miles, 
being  an  area  eqaal  to  the  third  part  of 
all  Europe.  It  contains  nine  or  ten  races, 
differing  from  each  other  in  iangaage, 
religion,  literatnre,  and  arts,  and  number- 
ing npwards  of  170  million  souls.  India, 
moreoTer,  has  been  committed  to  the 
diarge  of  Great  Britain,by  a  series  of  what 
might  be  called  miracnlous  providences, 
in  order,  no  doubt,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord ; 
and  our  responsibility  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  discharge  this  duty  is  so  mo« 
mentousy  as  to  be  well  nigh  orerwhelm- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  many  defects,  the  British 
rule  has  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to 
the  natives  of  India,  who  hare  made  more 
progress  under  our  sway  than  could  have 
been  possible  for  them  under  any  other 
upon  earth. 

The  material  progress  of  India  has  of 
late  been  marrellous.  The  Ganges  canal 
alooe,  recently  opened,  winds  its  way, 
like  a  huge  artery,  for  800  miles  across 
the  plains,  and  sends  the  life  blood  of 
its  waters  through  countless  tiny  yeios, 
to  irrigate  otherwise  dry  and  parched 
Unds,  thus  securing  to  the  people  pro- 
duce annually  worth  about  seven  millions 
sad  a-half  sterling,  and  increasing  it  in 
the  same  period  to  the  value  of  £1,900,000. 
Oae  great  trunk-road,  from  Calcutta  to 
Beshawnr,  stretches  in  an  unbroken  line 
1418  miles.  The  railway  is  pushing  its 
arms  through  tiger  forests,  over 
rirera,  and  rapidly  laying  down  a 
alonf  which  the  iron  horse  will  snort 
■ill  wheels  its  peaceful  load  of  formerly 
and  hostile  tribes  from  Cape 
to  the  Himalaya.  Already  the 
ean  send  his  letter  for  three  far- 
fbr  1500  miles,  from  frontier  to 
while  the  telegraph  flashes  its 
in  a  second  over  spaces  that  the 
despatch  would  formerly  have 
and  months  to  travel.  The 
I  tfliidia  in  a  ciTilization  reaching 
voA  aflbcting  the  ideas  and 


moral  habUt  of  the  people,  has  been,  if 
possible,  still  more  remarkable  and 
cheering.  The  freedom  of  the  person,  of 
the  press,  and  of  commerce,  is  better  se- 
cure to  our  subjects  12,000  miles  off, 
than  to  any  of  our  continental  neighbours 
under  the  eye  of  the  government  and  their 
police.  The  horrible  system  of  Thuggee, 
which  numbered  its  tens  of  thousands 
annually,  and  the  equally  ferocious  and 
deadly  murder  gangs  of  the  Dakoits,  also 
a  system  connected  with  a  sort  of  devil's 
religion,  have  been  put  down.  Female 
infanticide  which  desolated  families,  and 
the  funeral  pile,  on  which  in  Bengal 
alone  650  widows  were  once  annually 
consumed,  have  been  laid  under  the  bann 
of  murder ;  slavery  has  been  made  ille- 
gal; while  the  dreadful  human  sacrifices, 
which  demanded  in  Orissa  alone  about 
1500  men  each  year,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. Such  glorious  results  as  these, 
let  it  be  remembered,  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Indian  Government^  by  the  wise 
and  righteous  rule  of  British  statesmen 
and  British  merchants.  Our  churches  are 
acquainted  generally  with  the  names  and 
labours  of  missionaries,  who  have  done 
their  part  well  in  improving  the  people 
of  India ;  but  they  ought  also  to  know  and 
cherish  the  names  of  those  civil  servants 
of  the  Company,  who,  with  singular  wis- 
dom, philanthropy,  and  perseverance, 
and,  in  many  cases  we  know,  while 
we  may  hope  in  all,  actuated  by  the 
highest  Christian  motives,  have  left  be- 
hind them  imperishable  renown  in  the 
history  of  savage  tribes  whom  they  have 
emancipated  from  cruel  customs,  and 
introduced  into  the  path  of  advancing 
civilization.  Such  men  as  Sleeman  and 
his  fellow  thug-hvntert ;  Wauchope  among 
the  Dakoits  and  robber  castes ;  Outram, 
Augustus  Cleveland,  Dixon,  and  Mac- 
pherson,  in  civilizing  Bheels,  Kouds,  and 
other  sarage  tribes;  Duncan,  Walker, 
Ludlow,  Kaikes,  ftc,  in  saving  the  child ; 
and  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  saving  the 
widow,  with  other  illustrious  names  of 
well-known  officials — Munro,  Lord  Has- 
tings (who  first  set  the  press  free),  EU 
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pbinstone,  Charles  Grant,  Metcalf,  Ac., 
will  live  in  history  as  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

Bat  the  Christian  Church  has  also  done 
much  for  India,  with  her  direct  agency, 
though  we  shall  reserre  our  remarks  on 
this  topic  to  a  distinct  paper.  Since  1813, 
when  missionaries  were  first  permitted 
freely  to  enter  India,  the  mission  staff 
has  increased  to  450  missionaries,  with 
700  catechists;  while  the  church  is  re- 
presented by  upwards  of  4000  Christian 
youth  of  both  sexes,  21,000  Christian 
converts  in  fUll  communion,  and  fire 
times  that  number  under  Christian  in- 
struction. 

But  as  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of 
the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  the  great 
cause  of  education,  which  is  now  begin- 
ning a  grand  era  in  the  history  of  British 
India. 

We  shall  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  £icts  of  this  question.  It  is  one 
which  must  affect  the  future  character  of 
one-sixth  of  the  human  race;  and  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance  is  hardly  pos- 
sible. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, moreover,  ought  to  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  measure ;  for  it  must  tell 
upon  our  schools  and  miasionaiy  opera- 
tions. At  last  Assembly,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, perhaps,  by  some  of  our 
readers,  that  the  proposed  scheme  of 
education  for  India  by  its  rulers,  was 
condemned,  and  our  teachers  abroad  for- 
bid to  touch  the  unhallowed  thing.  As, 
however,  we  are  unfortunately  compelled, 
with  many  others,  to  dissent  unhesitating- 
ly from  this  decision,  and  to  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  measure,  inasmudi 
as  we  think  it  felly  deserves  the  beet 
thanks  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
Church;  and  as  wa  confidently  hope, 
moreover,  thai  the  next  Assembly  will 
be  induced,  in  a  fell  and  well-informed 
house,  to  rescind,  by  an  overwhelming 
migori^,  the  resolutioa  which  was 
adopted  last  year;  we  shall  endeavour, 
in  this  and  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  Magazine^  to  inform  our  readers  on 
a  matter  of  such  yast  and  grave  im- 
portaooe. 
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Let  us,  first  of  all,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, state  the  progress  of  native  educa- 
tion in  India. 

The  renewal  of  the  Charter,  in  IBIS, 
dates  the  commencement  of  any  decided 
step,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
educate  the  natives  of  India.    It  was 
enacted  in  the  Charter,  that  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  £10,000  a-year  should  be  set 
apart  from  the  public  revenue  for  the 
promotion  of  education.     But  for  ten 
years  subsequent  to  this  period,  nothing 
was  done ;  when  at  last,  in  1823,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction  was  formed 
at  Calcutta,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
actuiil  fund  were  placed  in  its  hands. 
Then  came  the  erection  of  the  Hindoo 
College,  originated  by  Mr.  David  Hare ; 
its  comparative  fisulure ;  with  its  subse- 
quent revival  by  Mr.  Hayman  Wilson. 
But  beyond  this  effort,  ultimately  suc- 
cessful, general  education    made   little 
progress.     The  chief  error  which  the 
Government  committed,  at  this  period, 
was  conflning  instruction  to  the  medium 
of  the  learned  languages,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  English  and  vernacular  tongues. 
Nothing  more,  however,  was  attempted 
by  GovernmetU  forthe  general  education  of 
the  masses,  until  the  year  1835,  when  the 
Charter  was  again  renewed,  while  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  Governor- Gene- 
raL   This  marks  the  beginning  of  a  third 
educational  era.    His  Lordship's  great 
measure  of  reform  was  laying  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree  of  mere  Oriental 
learning,  and  by  a  minute  of  council  or- 
daining that  all  funds  should  henceforth 
he  employed  '*  in  imparting  to  the  native 
population  a  knowledge  of  English  Uter- 
Ature  and  science,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  langui^ge.**    This  import- 
ant and  successful  blow  was  not  struck  at 
the  living,  but  at  the  dead  languages  of 
the  country.     The  vernacular  tongues 
were  spared ;  but  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and 
Arabic,  old  and  difficult  paths  leading  to 
nothing,  were  given  up  as  useless.    Mr. 
Macanlay  and   Sir  Charles  Trevelyal^ 
both  of  whom  were  then  in  the  Commit* 
tee  of  Instructko  in  Calcutta,  were  his 
I/ordship's  eager  and  enthusiastic  svp* 
porters.   The  former  became  Pcesidentrf 
the  Cooaoil  of  BdnMkui.    This  qrttMi 
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hat  be«n  pmiMd  Id  India  from  that  pe- 
riod until  now;  while  measures  have  from 
time  to  time  been  adopted  to  encourage 
learning,  rncfa  as  the  establishment  of 
scholarships  by  Lord  Auckland,  and  of 
of  dection  in  the  civil  service  bj  Lord 
Baidinge  in  1844,  measures  which,  by 
the  way,  had  the  bad  effect  of  giving  too 
high  an  education  to  those  who  were 
obliged  to  settle  down  as  mere  govern- 
ment deriis,  and  creating  expectations 
which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

In  the  meimtime,  a  remarkable  attempt 
was  making  by  the  first  governor  of  the 
nortii-west  provinces,  Mr.  Thomason, 
who^  we  may  say  in  passing,  as  his 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
cause  of  education  in  India,  was  the  son 
of  «  genUeman  who,  in  early  youth,  was 
French  interpreter  to  Dr.  Coke^  the  well- 
known  father  of  Wesleyan  missions,  and 
who,  in  later  years,  became,  when  study- 
ing in  Cambridge,  the  firiend  of  Henry 
ICartyn,  whom  he  afterwards  met  in 
India.  Old  Mr  Thomason  was  a  man 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  he  bequeathed 
to  India  a  son  whose  great  talent  and 
worth  Lord  EUenborough  had  the  pene- 
tiatioa  to  discover,  and  the  moral  courage 


to  appoint,  for  no  cause  but  his  pre-emi.> 
nent  fitness,  to  the  important  post  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West, 
over  a  population  of  twenty-four  million 
of  souls. 

Mr.  Thomason  found  education  very 
defective  in  quality,  and  very  low  in 
numbers,  being  1  in  25.  But  he  tried 
to  rouse  the  people  by  motives  of  self- 
interest,  «nd  to  induce  them  to  save 
themselves  from  being  cheated  by  the 
several  revenue  officers  who  measared  and 
taxed  their  lands.  He  endeavoured,  also, 
by  a  system  of  normal  schools,  regular 
school  inspection,  with  rewards  to  su- 
perior teachers,  and,  above  all,  by  a 
well-prepared  set  of  school-books,  to 
render  the  indigenous  schools  efficient. 
■His  plan  cost  about  £20,000  per  annum, 
was  eminently  successful,  and  in  no  small 
degree  led  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  more 
extended  measure  of  education  which  has 
been  described  in  the  last  famous  Go- 
vernment despatch  upon  this  subject. 
Let  us  now  state  generally  and  statisti- 
cally the  results  of  Government  education 
in  India  up  to  1853,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  last  returns  we  can  at  present  lay  our 
hands  on. 
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Tbe  Mtoual  sum  expended  in  education 
«ImniI  X70,000,  and  the  number 
making  allowance  for  imper- 
mami,  It  csthnatod  at  about  30»000. 
iB-4km  above  atstement  we  omit,   of 
■liiaiunaty  sehoola-^ioAceft  mtmber 
i8»840/n9»t2f— and  several  Oov- 
ooUeges,  medical  «cho(^  &c 
compelled,  by  our  limit- 
40  defisr  entering  more  fully  at 
upon  this  deeply  interesting  sub- 
eondnde  without  atsning, 
ly  and  briefly,  the  nature 
•duttlloii  Measure  for  In- 
in  the  Despatch, 


printed  by  order  of  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  date  18th  July  1854. 

1.  The  system  of  grants  in  aid,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Privy  Council  in  this  country 
is  to  be  applied  to  India. 

2.  These  grants-^intended  there  as 
here  to  stimulate  and  supplement  local 
exertion  and  contributions — are  to  be 
given  to  all  schools,  without  exception, 
in  which  a  sound  secular  education  is 
a£k)rded,  as  certified  by  Government  in- 
spection. 

8.  Religious  educatioD  is  not,  in  any 
^school,  interfered  with  or  inquired  into. 
4.  A  college^  with  a  chancellor  and 
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lenate,  similar  in  constitntion  to  the  Lon- 
don University,  ia  to^be  established  at  the 
different  Qovernroent  seats,  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  examination  and  degrees. 

5.  No  degree  can  be  granted  unless  sa- 
tisfactory certificates  of  moral  character 
are  produced;  and  no  certificates  will  be 
receiyed  except  from  certain  institutions 
approved  of  by  Government,  and  in 
whose  respectability  and  trustworthiness 
they  have  confidence.  Schools  or  col- 
leges thus  affiliated  to  the  university, 
become,  of  course^  subject  to  Govern- 
ment inspection.  Among  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Despatch,  are  our  General 
Assembly  schools. 

The  fact,  therefore,  which  is  interest- 
ing to  us,  apart  from  the  general  scheme, 
is,  that  Government  offers  to  confer  cer- 
tain privileges  upon  our  schools,  without 
in  the  alighteet  degree  interfering  with  our 


religious  teaching  a$  it  hoe  hitherto  been 
conducted.  At  the  recommendation  of 
the  India  Committee,  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  we  have  said,  has  rejected 
this  offer  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
system  generally  is  **  godless."  We  be- 
lieve that  we  are  warranted  in  saying, 
that  every  other  Christian  Church  in  In- 
dia, as  well  as  our  own  missionaries  and 
chaplains  there,  unanimously  and  cordi- 
ally approve  of  the  Government  scheme, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  it  affects  their  mis- 
sion, and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits,  if  allowed  to  do  ao; 
while  rumours  have  reached  us  of  more 
than  disappointment  having  been  ex- 
pressed from  our  best  friends  in  India 
at  the  decision  we  have  come  to. 

We  hope  to  resume  thii  subject  in  our 
next  Number. 

N. 


A  PEEP  ACROSS  THE  CHANNEL. 


iCwHUnmed  from  page  184.) 


You  and  T,  reader,  last  parted,  I  think, 
in  Rotterdam,  if  you  remember,  which  is 
not  probable,  and  lost  sight  of  each  other 
when  in  search  of  Dutchmen  worthy  of 
their  ancient  renown  for  imposing  breadth 
and  vast  rotundity. 

But  we  must  take  a  peep  into  the  land 
of  the  Dutch,  or  the  Ditch,  for  either 
term  is  appropriate. 

The  Spurweg^  or  railroad,  wheels  you 
in  a  single  day  from  Rotterdam,  through 
Delft,  Hague,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  grand  characteristic  of  all 
these  towns  is  ''silence  which  may  be 
heard."  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  In  the  most  silent  town  the 
sound  of  human  footsteps  occasionally 
breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  the  whisper  of 
human  voices  disturbs  the  air;  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  Hague,  and  in  most 
parts  of  Amsterdam,  there  are  decided 
noises  and  evident  bustle,  such  as  one 
hears  and  sees  in  a  quiet  London  street 
on  Sunday  morning:  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  repose  is  profound.  A 
carriage  startles  yon.  When  the  tread 
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of  a  horse  is  heard,  every  head  is  turned 
to  see  what  it  imports.  The  question  is 
constantly  forced  upon  the  mind, — what 
can  all  the  people  be  about?  How  do 
they  live  ?  Where  are  the  manufactories  ? 
tlie  mines  ?  the  anything  to  produce  food 
and  clothing?  But  the  echo  answers 
<*  where!"  The  windmills  wheel  in  the 
silent  air  as  if  their  wings  were  oiled. 
The  barges  glide  along  the  calm  and 
sunny  canals,  and  the  people  appear  to 
be  well  fed  and  clothed.  The  whole 
nation  looks,  in  fact,  like  an  old,  respect- 
able sea-captain,  who  had  made  his  money 
years  ago  by  trading  far  away,  and  who 
now  sat  upon  his  chest  of  dollars,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  gazing  with  a  stolid  fiioe  ^ 
quiet  satisfaction  upon  all  the  world,  as 
if  saying,  **  my  money  is  made,  and  my 
day  ia  over;  I  am  contented ;  and  pleaae 
don't  trouble  me  with  anything  new.  1%*% 
all  right  r 

Methinks  I  hear  some  well-infbrmed 
accurate  statist  correcting  me  with  m 
firown,  and  saying,  *'  What  1  do  you  not 
know  that  the  Dutch  ave  the 
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indttstiions  people  in  the  world  ?  Com- 
mon  sense,  as  well  as  more  accurate  in- 
formation, might  bare  told  yon  that  no 
nation  could  exist  in  snch  repose  as  700 
picture.  Hare  70a  never  seen  their 
immense  dykes?  their  drained  lakes? 
their  warehouses  filled  with  the  products 
of  their  flourishing  colonies  ?  Hare  you 
never  heard  of  Java,  Surinam,  or  Quiana? 

of  their " 

There  is  no  necessity,  astute  fHend, 
for  any  such  catechism.  My  one  reply 
is  this,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  any- 
tiiing  about  the  country  except  what 
meets  the  eye  of  a  railway  trareller; 
anything  deeper  may  be  got  better  at 
home  fttHn  Murray,  M'Culloch,  or  an 
Encyclopedia. 

The  paradise  of  a  Dutchman  is  Brdek. 
This  is  a  village  of  about  700  inhabitants, 
an  hour's  journey  or  so  north  of  Amster- 
dam. Cross  the  ferry  in  a  small  steamer, 
proceed  for  half-an-hour  along  the  great 
Helder  canal  in  a  Trackghti, — a  mode  of 
conveyance,    by    the   way,  delightfully 
national  in  its  order  and  peace, — then 
Mre  a  carriage,  for  which  you  must  pay 
what  is  asked  or  want  it,  and  proceed 
leisurely  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  for 
three  or  four   miles,  until   you   reach 
Broek.     The   peep  one  gets  from  the 
roed  across  the  country  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  Holland,  which  looks  like  the  flat 
bottom  of  a  boundless  sea,  drained  or 
draining  off;  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  the 
scattered  villages  with  their  steeples,  and 
tall  trees  here  and  there,  with  storks 
studying  in  earnest  meditation  on  the 
mrgin  of  long  ditches,  assure  you  that, 
fa  the  meantime,  the  land  has  got  the 
of  it.    Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
damp,  uneasy  feelings,  lest  by  some 
power  of  evil, — an  unstopped 
,  dry  rot  in  a  sluice  gate,  or  some 
or  other  to  which  all  things 
are  subject, — a  dyke  should 
and  the  whole  Zuyder-zee  pour 
like  a  deluge  over  the  country, 
yoa  and  your  carriage  out  of 
«C  land. 

W»  have  arrived  at  Broek,  and  it 

a  peep.    The  only  thing  I  had 

about  it  in  history  was  the 


gone  so  fkr  that  the  tails  of  the  cows  were 
suspended  by  cords  lest  they  should 
be  soiled  by  contact  with  the  ground, 
and  afterwards  be  induced  to  switch  their 
pure  and  dappled  sides  with  their  gather- 
ings, at  any  moment  when  suddenly 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  bite  of 
some  unmannerly  insect. 

I  can  certify  to  the  reality  of  this 
caudal  arrangement.  It  seemed,  however, 
to  be  more  cleanly  than  comfortable.  The 
most  ordinary  sympathy  with  suffering 
caused  an  irritation  in  one's  skin,  as  we 
saw  the  tail  suddenly  checked  by  the 
string,  just  when  about  to  descend  upon 
and  sweep  away  a  huge  fly  busy  break- 
flisting  about  the  back-bone  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

We  sallied  through  Broek  with  a  guide. 
A  model  village  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
oould  not  be  more  free  from  dust,  life,  or 
human  interest.    A  small  lake  with  in- 
numerable small  canals  so  interlace  the 
cottages  and  streets,  that  it  looks  as  if 
built  upon  a  series  of  islands  connected 
by  bridges.    The  streets  are  all  paved 
to  the  water's  edge  with  small  bricks. 
Each  tree  is  bricked  round  to  the  trunk. 
Bricks  keep  down  earth,  grass,  and  damp, 
and  are  so  thoroughly  scoured  and  spot- 
less that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  without 
an  uneasy  feeling  of  leaving  a  stain  from 
some  adhering  dust  of  mother  earth.  The 
inhabitants  (if  there  are  any)  seem  to  have 
resigned  the  town  to  sight-seekers.  I  am 
quite  serious  when  I  assure  the  reader, 
that  three  travellers,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  a  fine  spring  morning,  watched  from 
a  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and 
did  not  for  at  least  ten  minutes  see  a 
living  thing  except  a  cat  stealing  slowly 
towards  a  bird,  which  seemed  to  share 
the  general  repose.  You  ask,  very  natur- 
ally. What  were  the  inhabitants  about  ? 
I  put  the  same  question  at  the  time  in  a 
half-whisper,  but  there  was  no  one  to 
answer.    All  experienced,  I  think,  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe  from  the  unbroken 
quiet,  so  that  the  striking  of  the  clock 
made  us  start.    We  visited  the  church- 
yard (naturally),  and  found  every  thing 
arranged  with  the  same  regard  to  order. 


There  were  no  graves ;  bat  rows  of  small 
tea  cleanliness,  which  had  |  black  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
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rising  six  inches  above  the  grass,  i^ith  a 
number  on  each,  a  little  Iai|;er  than  those 
used  for  marking  flowers,  indicate  the 
place  where  the  late  burghers  of  this 
Sleepy  Hollow  finally  repose.  IhaTenerer 
seen  so  prosaic  and  statistical  agraveyard. 
Contrast  with  this  the  unfenoed  spot  in 
a  highland  glen,  its  green  grass  mingling 
with  the  bracken  and  heather,  and  its 
well-marked  grare,  beside  which  the  sheep 
and  her  lamb  recline,  unless  roused  by 
the  weeping  mourner  t  To  lire  in  Broek 
and  be  known  after  death  only  aa  a 
number  in  its  churchyard,  would  seem 
to  be  the  perfection  of  order  and  the 
genius  of  contentment  To  be  mentioned 
\)y  widow  and  cluidrenlikean  old  account, 
a  small  sum,  an  item  less  from  the  total 
of  the  whole — as  '*  our  poor  46,"  or  **  our 
dear  departed  154!"  What  an  <<  ta  ms- 
moriaml"  The  inteosity  of  the  prose 
becomes  pleasing  to  the  fancy.  I  am  not 
sure  how  far  a  colony  «f  Irish  narvies 
and  pigs  should  not  be  sent  to  improve 
Brdekl 

On  our  way  back  to  Amsterdam  weonay 
make  a  detour  of  some  miles  and  visit 
Peter  the  Qreat'^  house  at  Saardam. 
The  veritable  wooden  cottage  is  still 
there,  being  cased  now  in  a  large  building 
to  preserve  it  fh>m  furtherdecay ;  and  one 
cannot  enter  it  without  soiae  emotion  1  It 
consists  of  two  small  rooms,  a  but^and-a- 
ben,  as  we  say  in  Scotiand,  all  of  wood. 
Here  Peter  the  Great  had  for  some  time 
lived  in  order  to  learn  shipbuilding  at  the 
docks,  not  only  by  seeing  how  the  work 
was  done,  but  chiefly  by  doing  the  work 
btmseUl  There  are  several  tablets  hung 
qp  the  walls  of  tliia  bumble  shed,  telling 
of  vimts  paid  by  crowned  heads,  such  as 
one  by  the  Emptrer  Alexander  of  Russia, 
**Aka:ander  I.  Benedietus  loqwrator 
hunc  lapidem  ipse  posuit,  1822."  An- 
other  by  the  present  emperor  of  Russia, 
^'Petro  Magno— Alexander,  1839." 

It  is  not  much  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  since  this  wooden  but  was  occu* 
pied  by  the  Czar  Peter.  And  bow  strange 
to  connect  the  stale  of  Bu«ia  about  that 
period  with  what  it  is  now;  how  l&e, 
yet  how  tudike !  Then  Peter  was  an- 
ating  a  navy  ;-~bow  formidable  has  it 
eince  become  I  Feter  waa  tboa  -at  war 
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with  Turkey,  had  taken  Azoff,  and  was 
planning  how  he  should  build  ships 
to  command  the  Black  Sea,  and  seek- 
ing through  the  clergy  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose.  That  system  of  aggression 
upon  Turkey  and  the  East,  begun  so  long 
ago,  has  only  lately  reached  its  climax, 
and  received  its  first  check  in  the  taking 
of  Sebsstopol,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
powerful  Russian  fleet  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  Black  Sea, — a  sea  which  no  British 
man-of-warixad  navigated  until  a  year  ago! 
Then  Peter  had  founded  St.  Petersburg 
in  an  unknown  and  barren  swamp ;  now 
it  is  the  impregnable  and  magnificent 
capital  of  a  great  empire.  Then  Bussia 
was  successfully  invaded  to  within  a  hun- 
dred leagues  of  Moscow  by  the  Napoleon 
of  bis  day,  Charles  of  Sweden,  who  after- 
wards, with  the  aid  of  Turkey,  nearly  de- 
stroyed Peter;  now  Sweden  has  been 
driven  from  her  old  possessions  by  Rus- 
sia, and  fears  almost  to  breathe  in  her 
august  presence.  Russia  was  then 
emerging  like  a  wild  barbarian  from  her 
unknown  forests  and  untravelled  icy 
plains,  and  was  hardly  recognised  among 
the  European  powers ;  now  she  is  taking 
such  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world  aa 
will  mould  the  features  of  our  future  his- 
tory. Finally,  a  pie- boy  of  the  name  of 
Menschikoff  had  risen  to  eminence,  be- 
come a  prince,  was  the  ohief  favourite 
and  statesman  of  the  realm,  and  had  been 
auocessfttl  as  a  general  in  the  unequal 
contest  against  the  harassed  and  fam- 
ished, but  iron-hearted  Swedes,  in  their 
fifttal  march  into  the  Ukraine.  The  same 
name  is  familiar  to  our  ears  in  connexion 
with  Russian  contests  and  Crimisan  hor- 
rors, endured  by  soklieri  who,  in  spite  of 
of  suflerings,  have  performed,  like  the 
Swedes,  deeds  of  heroic  valour.  Aa  the 
wooden  hut  of  Saardam  is  to  the  preaeot 
imperial  palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  ia 
the  Russia  of  Peter  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander. 

But  while  Russia  has  been  advancinf 
wooderfiilly  since  Ihoie  days,  Amaterdaoi 
and  the  Dutch  have  remained,  like  Peter'a 
wooden  palace,  very  much  the  aanie! 
Tlse  Dutch  merohaats  at  that  timelived  ia 
each  comfort  and  eplendoor,  that  tbe  Ciar 
^Peter  got  a  modei  taouae  laade  tbat^oil 
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bim  about  L.1500  of  oi|r  money,  and  is 
DOW  in  the  maseum  at  the  Hague,  which 
might  serre  as  a  pattern  to  his  nobles 
for  their  domestic  arofaitecture.  It  is  a 
▼ery  beautiful  model  indeed,  and  exhibits 
the  interior  in  all  its  details,  down  to  the 
most  trifling  omaments^-the  pattern  of 
the  rugs  on  the  floors,  of  the  curtains 
on  the  beds,  and  the  paper  on  the  walls, 
with  erery  tiny  bit  of  china  ornament  in 
the  sitting  room,  cooking*  pan  in  the  kit- 
chen, or  plaything  in  the  nursery. 

And  well  might  the  Caar  enrry  the 
home  of  the  rich  Hollander!  No  one 
can  visit  one  of  the  old  aristocratic 
merchant  families  in  Amsterdam  with- 
out realising  the  immense  advance  made 
by  the  Dutch  two  centuries  ago  beyond 
any  other  mercantile  community  in  the 
worid.    Take  aA  a  specimen  the  noble 

mansion  of  the  V L s,  in  the 

Heeren  Geracht— notice  the  well-dressed 
tervaot  in  liveiry  who  opens  the  doors-^ 
the  large  marble  flags  that  pave  its  hand- 
some lobbies  and  line  their  walls— the 
stately  rooms— the  large  mirrors — the  soft 
thick  carpets— 4he  tasteful  groupingof  old 
handsome  Aimiture,  and  beautiful  side- 
tablea  with  rare  and  costly  china,  and  ex- 
qaisite  filagree  work  in  silver  from  Japan; 
while  the  perfume  of  choice  flowers  makes 
every  apartment  odorous.  But  above  all, 
gaae  upon  those  pictures  that  cover  the 
walla  of  the  drawing  room  and  library  t 
How  frerii !  They  seem  as  if  they  had 
come  fh>m  the  hands  of  the  painter. 
Exquisite  flowers,  with  pearly  drops  of 
walar,bryyaiinByaem;  Koman  scenes  by 
Vfti ;  laodacapes  by  Both  and  Ruysdael; 
mm  ptocioi  by  Bakhuixen ;  old  women 
bjOerard  Dow;  village  scenes  and  huge 
■osea  by  Ostade — with  other  master- 
ffaeeahy  Van  deYelde,  Weenix,  Berchem, 
etpeoially  a  magnifloent  Wouver- 
and  Metsu.  Theee  have  not  been 
up  suddenly  at  some  sale,  nor  are 
tbtf  flf  doubtful  authorship;  but,  as  the 
to  lady  who  owns  them,  or  her  de- 
daughter  who  shows  them,  will 
with  honest  pride,  the  best  of 
of  twenty,  awrs  painted  for 
mid  have  never  been  out  of  the 
ftmmed  in  those  plain  black 
up  on  their  wails  by  the 


hands  of  the  famous  artists  themselvea! 
Here,  for  instance,  are  two  grand  full 
length  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  Burgo- 
master S  and  bis  wife,  painted  for  the 
family  by  Rembrandt ! 

I  shall  never  lose  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  that  beautiful  and  venerable 
house,  or  by  the  high  culture  and  Chris^ 
tian  character  of  its  delightful  inmates. 
I  question  if,  among  the  Russian  nobility, 
such  a  combination  of  .goodness  and  ele- 
gance could  yet  be  found.  May  its  roof- 
tree  never  decay,  or  never  want  worthy 
aaocessors  to  its  present  tenants,  as  long 
as  HolUnd  rises  above  the  sea  I 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Amsterdam — 
or  rather  the  ranges  of  houses  which  bor- 
der the  grand  canals,  are  very  handsome 
—others,  like  the  Jookerstraat,  are  nar- 
row and  crowded.  The  Jew*^  quarter,  like 
every  other  Jew's  quarter,  from  Tiberias 
to  Tobolsk,  is  filthy,  and  redolent  of  old 
clothes  and  roguery. 

If  any  mission  on  earth  will  make  that 
wildemesa  bloom  and  blossom,  it  is  the 
admirable  Free  Church  Mission  to  the 
Jews  in  Amsterdam,  conducted  by  the 
wise  and  excellent  Mr.  Schwartz. 

The  Stadthaus  is  fine.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  stucco  ornameDts  over 
the  door  of  the  Hall  of  Bankruptcy  which 
represent  rats  ducking  into  empty  purses, 
and  rii>tiog  in  empty  boxes.  A  printed 
notice,  intended  for  the  porter  who  shows 
the  building,  is  very  characteristic  of 
Dutch  formality,  ^he  concierge  est 
charge  de  Tempecher  avec  politesse  mau 
serieusemenL" 

1  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
the  organ  in  Haarlem,  the  only  thing 
in  the  town  much  worth  a  visit.  The 
cathedral  was  devoid  of  special  inter- 
est, save  what  was  afforded  ne  by  an 
old,  dusty,  cobwebbed  model,  hung  up  in 
an  archway,  of  one  of  those  grand,  pic- 
turesque old  Dutch  ships,  with  immense 
lanterns  and  high  poops,  that  somehow 
suggest  always  to  me  pleasant  dreams  of 
the  Spanish  Boain,  the  Buccaneers,  and 
rich  prizes.  The  Beadle  also  pointed  out 
two  marks  in  the  wall,  which,  from  the 
solemn  air  he  assumed  in  bidding  us 
notice  them,  I  at  once  guessed  to  be  re- 
cords of  some  martyrdom.     But  the 
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upper  mark,  eight  feet  from  the  floor, 
recorded  the  height  of  a  giant  called 
Kejanas,  and  the  lower,  three  feet  high, 
that  of  a  dwarf  who  bore  the  name  of 
Simon  Paap!  These  seem  to  have  ex- 
hansted  the  ecclesiastical  cariosities  of 
Haarlem.  Unfortunately  we  missed,  by 
a  few  days,  the  bloom  of  flowers  and 
''Datch  roots*'  famous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  what  we  saw,  that  sea  of 
colour  must  be  rery  beautiftil  when 
shining  in  its  full  tide  of  glory. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Haarlem  Sea 
has  been  at  last  drained.  A  noble  work  1 1 
forget  how  many  thousand  acres  hare  been 
pumped  dry,  or  how  many  millions  of  tons 
of  water  have  been  weekly  pouring  out  of 
this  enormous  tub  for  years.  But  the 
waters  have  finally  left  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  land  is  divided  Into  polders^  and 
becoming  a  green  plain— pasturing  cattle, 
amusing  storks,  supporting  villages,  and 
receiving  the  admiration  of  the  industri- 
ous natives,  who  work  and  smoke  their 
pipes  in  peace  and  safety  on  their  fields, 
fifteen  feet  below  high-water  mark.  An- 
other  run  in  the  Spurweg,  and  a  peep 
into  Leyden  and  the  Hague,  and  then 
we  shall  return  home,  good  reader  I 

N. 
(To  be  oonHmud,) 


THE  BANKS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Ob  I  now  I  s«e  what  beautiei  Uj 

0*«r  lumroer'!  dose 
And  autumn's  calm .  betrothing  with  decay, 

With  her  last  dying  rose 
Sweeter  than  spring. 

*Ti8  that  upon  consuinption*8  cheek. 

Blooming  though  pale, 
Out  of  some  brighter  world  doth  gently  break 

And  whisper  a  sweet  tale 
Of  better  things. 

A  calm  awaiting  seems  to  be 

0*er  leaf  and  ware— 
A  calm  undressing,  all  so  silently, 

For  calmness  of  the  gra?e, 
Unrepining. 

*Ti8  thus,  when  all  its  wandering*s  past. 

On  the  sUU  tide 
The  bark  doth  hide  iU  idle  saU  at  last, 

And,  like  a  swallow,  glide 
Into  its  rest. 

The  noiseless  brook  its  banks  along 
Wfaids  Uke  a  Uke, 
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Save  stilly  heard  a  rippling  nnder-toog. 
Whose  passing  eddies  make 
Silence  more  still. 

If  haply  o*er  the  listening  trees 

Wanders  a  sound. 
It  seems  a  voice  come  from  the  distant  seas 

Upon  a  message  bound. 
Inland  and  tax. 

Upon  the  dread  and  dim  serene. 

Each  thought  that  breaks. 
And  every  breath  that  stirs  the  quiet  scene, 

A  mighty  being  speaks. 
Whom  we  await. 

Such  is  the  awful  calm  they  learn 

Beneath  Thy  cross, 
Who  fiun  would  sit.  looking  for  Thy  return. 

And  count  the  world  but  loss 
Thy  love  to  gain. 

From  Tfwughu  In  Past  Ttan. 


SOLITDI^ 

Peep  solitude  I  sought.    There  was  a  dell. 
Where  woren  shades  shut  out  the  eye  of  day. 
While,  towering  near,  the  rugged  mountains 

made 
Dark  back-ground  'gainst  the  sky.    Thither  I 

went. 
And  bade  my  spirit  drink  that  lonely  draught. 
For  which  it  long  had  languifhM  'Odd  the  strife 
And  fever  of  the  world.    I  thought  to  be 
There  without  witness.    But  the  riolet's  eye 
LookM  up  upon  me,  the  fresh  wild-rose  smiled. 
And  the  young  pendant  vine-flower  kiasM  my 

cheek. 
And  there  were  voices  too.      The  garrulous 

brook. 
Untiring,  to  the  pstient  pebbles  told 
Its  history :  up  came  the  singing  breese. 
And  the  broad  leaves  of  the  cool  poplar  spake 
Responsive,  every  one.    Even  busy  life 
Woke  in  that  dell.    The  tireless  spider  threw. 
From  tpray  to  spray,  her  silver-tissued  snare. 
The  wary  ant,  whose  curving  pincers  pierced 
The  treasured  grain,  toil'd  toward  her  citadel. 
To  the  sweet  lime  went  forth  the  loaded  bee. 
And  from  the  wind.rock*d  nest  the  mother  Mrd 
Sang  to  her  nurslings. 

Yet  I  strangely  thought 
To  be  aUme,  and  »{lent  hi  thy  realm, 
SpirU  of  life  and  Uve  /    It  might  not  be  I 
There  is  no  solitude  in  thy  domains. 
Save   what  man  makes,   when,   in   his  selflah 

breast. 
He  locks  his  Joys,  and  bars  out  others*  grief. 
Thou  hast  not  left  thyself  to  Nature's  round 
Without  a  witness.     Trees,  and  fluwers,  and 

streams 
Are  social  and  benevolent ;  and  he 
Who  oft  communeth  in  their  language  pure. 
Roaming  among  them  at  the  cool  of  day. 
Shall  find,  like  him  who  Eden's  garden  dreis*d« 
Hit  Maker  there,  to  teach  his  Hst'ning  heart.^ 

Mrs.  HzaouBKkt. 
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Wb  are  not  willing  to  allow  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  pass 
away  without  a  record  of  it  in  our  pages. 
And  we  therefore  mean  to  devote  a  few 
papers  to  its  men,  its  results,  and  its  re- 
creations. For  the  present,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more 
illustrious  personages  that  graced  the 
meeting  with  their  presence. 

It  is  true  that  in  science  and  philosophy 
we  do  not  experience  so  great  a  curiosity, 
as  in  other  walks  of  distinction,  to  know 
the  private  history  of  eminent  men.    In 
the  case  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  or 
the  philanthropist,  we  feel  that  their  pub- 
lic deeds  are  only  half  known  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  character  as  exhibited 
in  private  life,  and  the  unreserved  inter- 
course with  friends;  and  hence  the  avidity 
with  which  the  lives  of  men  distinguished 
in  such  walks  are  read.    This  curiosity, 
we  say,  does  not  hold  so  strongly  in  the 
case  of  the  philosopher  or  the  man  of 
science,  still,  it  is  difScult  to  repress  all 
curionty,  or  to  deal  with  the  discoverer 
or  inventor  as  a  pure  abstraction.    The 
lives  of  such  men  are  usually  uneventful, 
but  we  still  like  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
qmet  life  which  is  productive  of  such 
wondrous  results.    In  regard  to  mental 
philosophy,  one  of  the  most  readable, 
though  not  one  of  the  soundest  books  on 
the  subject,  is  Lewes'  Biographical  Hi»' 
krjf  of  Philotophy,  to  which  he  has  im- 
parted an  unwonted  interest,  from  his 
ivingtbe  personal  history  of  the  philo- 
with  the  exposition  of  his  philo- 
npiiy.  The  interest  which  the  unevent- 
fiil  life  of  the  man  of  science  may  excite, 
ItiUMtiated  by  the  many  biographies  of 
I,  and  more  especially  by  tlie  last 
one  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
w  cannot  envy  the  man  who  would 
the  Pnndpia  with  a  double 
i  after  perusing  such  interesting  ac- 
I  «f  hii  private  lifls.    What  new  in- 
ttm,  does  the  history  of  the  steam- 
from  the  private  life  of 
•tiiimilafto  distinction ' 


must  ever  be  the  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake;  but  the  student  derives  no 
little  encouragement,  when  pursuing  hit 
tangled  path,  by  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  lived  before  him,  and  who  were 
perplexed  with  like  difficulties.  But  we 
must  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate 
object. 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  shall  commence 
with  the  president,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  always  either  eminent  for  science  him- 
self|  or  in  a  position  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  science.    Many  of  our  scientific 
societies,  such  as  the  Boyal  Society,  os- 
cillate between  science  and  social  position 
in  filling  their  posts  of  honour.     And 
much  can  be  said  on  either  side;  but 
there  is  now  a  levelling  tendency  mani- 
fested to  ignore  mere  rank  as  a  title  to 
sucli  honours.    If  social  or  political  posi- 
tion is  still  to  retain  its  claim,  the  honour 
could  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  be 
more  appropriately  bestowed   than   on 
the   Duke    of    Argyle.      Though   not 
strictly  speaking  a  man  of  science,  he 
has  yet  a  high  appreciation  of  the  resultf 
of  science,  and  a  generous  sympathy  with 
all  scientific  labourers.    He  has  dipped  a 
good  deal  into  natural  history.   At  a  for- 
mer meeting  he  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  some  geological  discoveries  of  his  own ; 
and  in  proposing  the  health  of  Prince  Lu- 
cien  Buonaparte,  he  referred  to  his  early 
taste  for  ornithology ;  and,  we  doubt  not^ 
his  love  of  nature  still  exercises  its  sooth- 
ing and  elevating  influence  upon  his  mind, 
when  perplexed  by  the  firetting  cares  of 
the  state.    When  we  saw  him  occupying 
the  president's  ehair,  we  could  not  but 
vividly  recal  the  meeting,  fifteen  years 
before,  at  which  he  was  present    He  was 
then  a  mere  boy  in  a  short  jacket,  and 
his  yellow  hair  was  then  as  luxuriant  and 
conspicuous  as  now.    He  took  no  part 
in  the  proceedings ;  but  Professor  Buck- 
land,  over  whose  intellect  a  dark  cloud 
has  now  gathered,  predicted  that  he  would 

be  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.    It 
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was  on  that  occasion,  also,  that  he  de- 
clared he  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
right  hand  that  he  might  write  in  such  a 
style  as  Hugh  Miller.  It  was  thought, 
at  the  time,  that  the  eulogy  on  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lome  waa  orerdone,  and  that  it 
would  be  apt  to  spoil  a  youth,  who,  from 
his  home  education,  was  but  too  likely 
to  form  exaggerated  and  conceited  no- 
tions of  himself.  It  in  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  he  seems  to  have  suooessAilly 
resisted  the  evil  effects  of  unwise  adu- 
lation. It  is,  however,  but  just  to  the 
sagacious  foresight  of  Buckland,  to  ac* 
knowledge  that  the  two  men  who  were 
thus  so  loudly  lauded,  occupied  the  most 
conspicuous  places  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. Sir  Charles  Ly^,  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings,  alluded  to  the  clan  title 
of  M*Callum  More.  And  what  a  con- 
trast does  this  name  at  once  suggest !  The 
contrast  between  the  M^Callum  More  of 
other  days,  raising  the  slogan  and  brand- 
ishing the  claymore,  and  his  representa- 
tive at  the  present  day,  speaking  in  soft 
and  modulated  phrase  to  learned  savans 
and  fair  ladies  about  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  art ;  and  doing  it  so  well 
that  he  far  outshone  the  savans  themselves 
in  appropriate  expression  and  the  flow  of 
words.  The  universal  feeling  was,  that 
he  acted  his  part  to  perflBction.  He  had 
none  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  regular 
savant  in  such  a  position,  and  he  had 
enough  of  science  to  carry  off  his  well- 
tounded  and  well-modulated  sentences. 
There  was  a  self-possession  and  sense  of 
propriety  which  put  every  one  at  ease, 
and  made  all  the  meetings  at  which  he 
presided,  come  off  with  comfortable 
smoothness. 

The  next  most  important  functionary 
was  Mr.  Phillips,  the  general  secretary. 
It  is  owing  very  much  to  his  unwearied 
zeal  that  the  Association  has  hung  to- 
gether so  long,  for  its  constitution  is  of  so 
loose  and  popular  a  character,  that  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  dissolution.  Mr. 
Phillips  is  at  present  reader  in  Oxford,  in 
the  room  of  Buckland.  He  was  trans- 
lated there  from  York.  He  has  gained 
oonsiderable  distinction  by  his  works  on 
mineralogy  and  geology.  He  is,  however, 
•  man  of  more  extensive  acquirements 


than  geologists  in  general ;  and  he  some- 
times takes  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section.  His 
distinction  lies  rather  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  than  in  original  research.  He 
is  up  to  every  debatable  point  on  geology, 
and  he  has  an  extraordinary  readinese 
wbich  serves  him  well  in  debate.  His 
volubility  is  quite  surprising ;  and  though 
apparently  heedlesa  of  the  expressions  ho 
uses,  he  always  puts  the  right  words  in 
the  right  places.  Though  prone  to  carp 
and  cavil  at  young  theoretical  geologiats, 
he  is  a  general  favourite,  and  in  all  ex- 
cursions he  is  the  life  of  the  party.  His 
quickness  of  eye  and  readiness  of  expres- 
sion enable  him  to  perform  prodigies, 
when  surrounded  by  raw  geologists  pee- 
ing him  with  all  imaginable  questions. 
He  has  admirable  skill,  too,  in  inspiring 
the  tyro  with  enthusiasm.  We  saw  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  worthy 
clergyman  who  followed  in  hia  wake 
during  the  geological  excursion  along  the 
shore  of  Arran,  but  who  set  out  with  the 
vaguest  notions  of  geology.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey,  his  enthusiasm  had  Waxed  so 
strong,  that  when  a  vote  uf  thanks  was 
proposed  to  Mr.  Phillips,  he,  with  a  pitch- 
stone,  which  he  had  picked  up  as  a 
trophy,  in  the  one  hand,  and  hia  hat  in 
the  other,  rent  the  air  with  his  acdama^ 
tions.  He  felt  the  spirit  of  the  philo- 
sopher rising  within  him;  and  as  the 
birth  of  this  spirit  was  due  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, he  could  not  repress  his  ardour.  It 
was  quite  refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Phillips, 
on  the  paddlebox  of  the  steamer,  with 
hat  in  hand,  acknowledging,  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  bows  and  smiles,  the  plaudits 
of  the  admiring  crowd  beneath. 

Sir  David  Brewster  deserves  a  place  in 
the  first  rank,  not  only  for  his  soientifio 
distinction,  but  also  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association.  He  has  taken  a  pater- 
nal interest  in  its  prosperity ;  and  it  has 
not  been  an  ungrateful  child  to  him,  aa  il 
has  helped  greatly  to  extend  his  fame. 
Sir  David  was  licensed  aa  a  preacher  oi- 
the  Church  of  Scotland^  though  it  wat. 
long  currently  reported  that  he  broke 
down  in  the  first  sermon.  This  waa  oon- 
tcadicted  hy  hinnetf  in  a  rather  cmioiia 
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waj.  A  good  many  years  ago,  a  writer 
in  FroBtt^a  Magazint  gave  a  sketch  of  bis 
life,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of 
waggery.  Sir  DaTid  wrote  to  the  Ettrick 
Sheph^d,  who,  however,  was  not  the 
author,  remonstrating  with  him,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  sending  a  peace- oflfering 
in  the  shape  of  some  dairy  produce.  In 
this  letter  of  remonstrance,  Sir  David 
said  that  the  story  of  his  breaking  down 
was  altogether  legendary,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  preached  with  much  ac- 
ceptance ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  if  his 
delivery  was  in  keeping  with  his  attrac- 
tive style  of  composition,  he  would  be 
popular  enough.  As  we  looked  upon  the 
patriarch  of  the  Association,  with  much 
fkme  and  the  snows  of  eighty  years  upon 
his  head,  we  were  vividly  reminded  of  a 
story,  told  us  some  time  since,  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  the  weightiest  oonse- 
quenoea  may  depend  on  very  trifling 
eventa.  The  shutting  of  a  box-bed,  some 
eighty  years  ago,  was  well  nigh  the  cause 
ef  depriving  the  world  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  The  father  of  the 
ftttore  stfvant  was  the  schoolmaster  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  in 
kis  dwelling  was  then,  as  in  the  houses 
ef  the  peasantry  at  the  present  day,  a  bed 
which  might  be  shut  in  very  closely. 
Here  the  young  philosopher  was  laid, 
shot  in,  and  forgotten.  After  a  consider- 
sble  lapse  of  time  he  was  discovered, 
but  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  his  re* 
eovery  was  despaired  of.  He,  however, 
began  to  gasp,  and  breathe  more  freely ; 
nd  now  the  suffocating  child  is  theocto- 
fsnsilsn  philosopher. 
Sir  David  not  merely  affects  the  pro- 
of science,  but  the  amenities  of 
;  and  nothing  was  more  genial  than  his 
as  he  threaded  his  way  through  the 
amvenazione  room  with  some  gen- 
on  his  arm.  One  could  hardly 
when  looking  on  his  serene  and 
iiBatures,  that  the  stories  of  his 
in  other  moods  could  really  be 
Hm  Association  has,  however, 
•■eh  scenes,  shewing  that  the 
awrfiMB  can  be  lashed  into  a 
flr  David's  great  antagonist 
of  Trinity,   Professor 
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WhewelL  The  history  of  Uie  origin 
and  progress  of  their  feud  would  make  a 
very  long  story;  but  we  may  thus  far 
state  the  matter,  that  it  conmienoed  with 
a  question  about  pin-holesy  and  ended 
with  one  about  worlds.  It  is  a  common 
remark,  that  the  bitterest  quarrels  are 
often  about  pin-pointa.  In  this  case,  it 
was  pin-holes ;  and  it  raged  with  great 
animosity  on  both  sides.  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  small  apertures 
on  the  transmitted  beam  of  light.  Sir 
David,  in  great  wrath,  appealed  from  the 
Master  to  the  undergraduates  of  Trinity. 
The  challenge  was  taken  up ;  and  one  of 
the  examination  papers  was  devoted  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  palpable  error 
of  Sir  David.  We  fear  we  must  confess 
that  the  Scottish  champion  came  off 
worst  in  the  combat.  The  next  great 
question  debated  by  the  oombataots,  waa 
tliat  of  the  power  of  determining  distance 
by  vision.  Here,  again,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  was  victorious.  It  was  but  too 
plain  that  Sir  David  was  no  match  for 
him  in  the  flelds  of  mathematics  and 
metaphysics.  However,  a  most  tempting 
opportuniQr  for  »  brilliant  stroke  pre- 
sented itself  when  Whe  well  published  the 
anonymous  work,  Tht  Pturality  of  Worlds. 
Here  Sir  David  was  quite  at  home,  as  he 
had  only  to  deal  with  the  popular  aspects 
of  soienoe.  Providence  sometimes  turns 
the  wrath  of  man  to  good  sccount ;  and, 
no  doubt,  we  owe  Sir  David's  Mor€ 
WorUs  thoHr  0ns  to  his  old  feud  with 
the  author  of  the  obnoxious  work.  1^ 
David,  in  this  case,  we  think,  came  off 
victorious,  as  far  as  Whewell's  chief 
argument  is  concerned ;  but  in  rebutting 
the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  he  falls 
into  errors  far  more  serious  than  the  one 
at  which  he  professes  to  be  shocked.  In- 
deed, Sir  David  must,  we  think,  have 
abandoned  the  study  of  orthodox  Confes- 
sions along  with  the  gift  of  preaching; 
for  he  could  hardly  have  otherwise  fallen 
into  such  errors  while  evidently  desirous 
of  being  orthodox. 

We  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Dr.  Whewell  since  the  meeting  in  Glas« 
gow  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  change 
was  such  that  we  could  not  at  first  re- 
cognise him.  He  has  lost  bis  floridoom- 
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plexion,  and  the  hoar  of  age  is  eTidently 
creeping  over  him.    He  did  little  more 
than  grace  the  meeting  with  his  presence. 
He  read  no  paper,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  joined  in  any  discussion.    He  one 
day  dropped  into  Uie  section  where  Sir 
David  Brewster  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  be  making  an  onslaught  upon  him  in 
his  absence.    AH  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
Blaster  of  Trinity,  to  see  bow  he  would 
uke  Sir  David's  remarks.   He,  however, 
listened  only  for  a  few  moments  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  and,  as  if  the  charges 
were  not  worthy  to  be  listened  to^  turned 
upon   his   heel   and    departed.      Many 
thought  that  the  matter  would  not  end 
thus,  and  that  he  would  nurse  his  wrath  till 
the  morrow,  when  he  would  challenge  Sir 
David  to  mortal  combat,  and  all  knew  that 
Sir  David  would  be  at  his  post.    Crowds 
congregated  with  this  expectation.    Sir 
David  was  there,  eager  for  the  fray ;  but  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  though  present,  was  not 
forthcoming  to  fight,  and  the  crowd  had  to 
turn  away  in  disappointment.    The  only 
other  occasion  on  which  he  figured  was  in 
the  City  Hall,  when  he  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  RawUnson  for  his  lec- 
ture.   He  then  left  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression of  his  powers  of  oratory.  He  had 
a  great  flow  of  words,  but  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  marshalling  them 
into  their  right  places.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  one  so  fluent  with  the  pen,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  rapid 
writers  of  the  age,  should  exhibit  such 
confusion  and  difficulty  in  oral  address. 
He  has  also  the  reputation  of  devouring 
libraries— so  voracious  a  reader  is  he; 
but  without  self-possession,  an  abundance 
of  matter  is  rather  an  incumbrance  than 
an  aid  to  a  speaker.     And,  generally 
speaking,    after-dinner    complimentary 
speeches  are  best  made  by  men  of  few 
ideas.    Whewell  has,  however,  even  in 
his  writings,  no  pretensions   to  style. 
There  is  nothing  ornate,  and  no  attempt 
to  round  sentences.    All  his  works  have 
the  appearance  of  being  rapidly  written, 
without  having  the  benefit  of  careful  re- 
vision.   He  has  done  good  service,  not 
only  to  science,  but  religion.    Hia  books 
have  all  a  healthy  tone;  and  although 
betraying,  now  and  thtn,  a  little  afbcta- 
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tion  of  German  mysticism,  his  mind  is 
decidedly  of  the  clear,  healthy  English 
stamp. 

Professor  Sedgwick  is  another  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Association,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  regular  in  attendance. 
Years  are  now  telling  upon  him,  and  he 
himself  alluded  to  the  improbability  of 
his  ever  being  in  Glasgow  again  on  such 
an  occasion.    His  style  of  address  is  very 
peculiar.   He  speaks  in  an  off-hand,  ram- 
bling way,  as  if  talking  aloud  to  himselfl 
There  has  been  a  long  controversy  between 
him  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  though 
it  has  been  carried  on  in  a  much  milder 
spirit  than  that  between  Brewster  and 
Whewell.    Sir  Roderick  appropriates  the 
whole  of  a  system  in  Wales,  which  he 
calls  the  Silurian  formation.    Professor 
Sedgwick  claims  a  part  of  it,  as  quite 
distinct  in  its  fossil  character,  and  he  in- 
sists upon  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
brian formation.   The  geological  question 
then  is — Is  the  Cambrian  only  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  Silurian,  or  is  it  a  distinct 
formation,  representing  a  special  period, 
and  containing  characteristic  fossils  ?  The 
vigour  with  which  Professor  Sedgwick 
has  asserted  his  right  has  rather  inclined 
geologists  to  divide  the  honour,  leaving, 
however,  the  lion's  share  to  Sir  Roderick. 
Geologists,  generally,  are  inclined  to 
look  up  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  aa 
their  chief.    He  is  not  only  great  aa  & 
geologist,  but  he  has  other  commanding 
qualities  which  enable  him  easily  to  take 
the  lead.  With  the  suavity  and  openness 
of  the  Englishman  he  combines  the  cau- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  Scotchman.  Hit 
leadership  is,  however,  not  altogether  un- 
disputed, and  not  a  few  are  inclined  to 
grumble  at  hia  despotic  rule ;  so  that  we 
have  two  distinct  geological  coteries- 
schools  they  cannot  be  called — as  the  dif- 
ferences are  personal  rather  than  scien- 
tific   The  greater  number   follow  Sir 
Roderick,  and  the  rest  are  inclined  to 
acknowledge  the  standard  of  Sedgwick  or 
Phillips.    It  is  difiicult  to  see  clearly  tho 
grounda  for  opposing  sects  without  any 
distinct  scientific  principles;   but  geo- 
logy is  now  aMuming  political  aspecta,. 
and  is  able  to  dispense  gifts  and  favours. 
This  ineTitablj  resulta  from  its  manj. 
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pncticAl  bearingi  on  the  wel&re  of  the 
itmte^  and  Sir  Boderick  U  regarded  as  the 
diipenaer  of  an j  good  things  which  geo- 
logy baa  to  bettow  in  ita  state  relations. 

It  is  one  of  Scotland's  boasts  that  she 
has  all  along  taken  the  lead  in  geology ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  number 
of  Scotch  geologists  of  eminence  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  anj  other  country. 
In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  mention 
the  names  of  Lyell^  Mnrchiton,  Miller, 
Ramsay,  Kiooll,  Bryce,  Page,  McLaren, 
besides  a  host  of  others  of  minor  note. 
The  intellectual  position  of  Scotland  must 
Buinly  depend  on  her  schools  of  geology 
snd  metaphysics.  England  must  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  lead  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  learning  and  science,  but 
tins  not  from  any  want  of  aptitude  in 
the  Scotch  mind  for  these  pursuits.  The 
ctuse  can  be  traced  to  the  want  of  those 
fostering  appliances  which  England  pes- 
■esses,  so  largely,  in  her  collegiate  and 
other  institutions. 

Tlie  BoT.  Dr.  Scoresby  is  another  of  the 
veteran  members  of  the  Association,  and 
ii  a  general  farourite.  He  has  goodness 
and  amiability  stamped  on  every  feature. 
Those  who,  in  their  boyhood,  were  charm- 
ed with  Arctic  adventure  by  the  reading 
of  hia  books,  would  be  much  surprised  by 
finding  so  little  of  the  hardy  adventurer 
in  the  outer  man.  From  his  pale,  thin, 
fmaciated  features  and  slender  form,  you 
vooid  think  him  the  last  man  to  cope 
with  ksebergs  and  polar  bears.  On  re- 
tiring from  sea  he  entered  into  the  ser- 
vios  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  has 
a  ttfing  in  that  Church,  but  he  constantly 
nridea  at  Torquay  we  brieve  mainly  for 
the  heoeflt  of  his  health.  He  breathes  the 
4bfl  of  a  devout  Christian,  and  is  not 
to  shew  this  among  his  brother 
when  fit  occasions  present  them- 
Speaking  of  the  probability  of 
of  Franklin  and  his  men  being 
more  than  was  believed  by 
gave  as  one  ground  for  his  belief, 
hopes,  and  comforts,  and  respon- 
^  U  the  ChristUn  faith  would  tend 
lift^  and  enable  them  to  bear 
their  hardships  better  than  if 
■aaadiaids. 
^hijidthat  Mr.  Airy,  the  Aitrono- 


mer-Boyal,  would  be  present,  and  bring  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Scoresby,  regarding 
the  magnetism  of  ships,  to  a  dose.  The 
latter  has  long  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  magnetism  in  general,  and 
recently,  more  especially,  to  the  magnet- 
ism of  ships  as  afiecting  their  compasses. 
In  following  out  his  researches  he  came 
to  a  conclusion  which  threw  doubt  upon 
the  efScacy  of  a  plan,  devised  by  the  As- 
tronomer-Royal,  for  the  correction  of  com- 
passes in  iron  ships.  This  led  to  a  con- 
troversy in  the  pages  of  the  Atheiutump 
in  which  a  good  deal  of  warmth  was  dis- 
played. Mr  Airy,  who  stands  very  much 
upon  his  dignity,  refhsed,  on  this  plea,  to 
carry  on  the  controversy  any  further; 
but  he  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges, 
he  had  the  worst  of  the  argument.  He, 
however,  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  the  British  Association,  so  that  Dr. 
Scoresby  was  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pounding his  views  in  the  absence  of  his 
opponent,  and  his  exposition  appeared  to 
bring  universal  conviction.  The  point 
maintained  was,  that  an  iron  ship,  when 
building,  became  a  great  magnet,  with  its 
poles  in  a  definite  direction  in  reference  to 
the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  that  when  the 
ship  put  to  sea,  the  poles,  by  various 
causes,  were  liable  to  change  Uieir  posi- 
tion; so  that  a  correction  which  waa 
good  at  starting,  would  not  serve  after 
this  change  had  been  produced.  The 
esUblishment  of  this  point  is  of  vital 
moment  for  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  the  preservation  of  human  life ;  and 
that  he  has  established  his  point  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  reverential 
spirit  of  Dr.  Scoresby,  and  his  readiness 
to  make  science  bring  its  tribute  to  re- 
ligion. No  such  testimony  can  be  borne 
in  favour  of  the  Astronomer- Boy al.  The 
name  of  God,  or  any  allusion  to  a  Su- 
preme Being,  never  occurs  in  his  writings, 
though,  in  his  popular  lectures,  the  most 
fkvourable  opportunity  was  presented; 
and  in  private  the  same  reticence  is  ob- 
served. We  have  in  thia  the  evil  effecta 
of  the  influence  of  one  absorbing  pursuit. 
The  higher  fkculties  of  the  mind  are 
paralysed,   and  everything  ii  ignored 
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that  cuioot  be  reduced  to  a  mrnthematieal 
fbrmnUu  The  ide«  of  a  Qod  it  apt  to  be 
renounoedy  as  U  cumot  be  arriTed  at  by 
the  lolatioQ  of  an  equation.  Did  Kr. 
Aiiy  exhibit  in  the  Mechanical  Section 
some  ingenious  machine,  in  whoee  praiiea 
he  vna  load,  he  would  be  bound,  in  com* 
maa  fairneas,  to  give  the  inrentcr'a  name. 
And  if  it  fur  or  right  that  he  ahould  ao 
eloquentljr  expound  the  wondrooi  me- 
ohaniem  of  the  heaTent  to  liatening  arti- 
aantf  and  never  once  mention  the  Anther 
of  the  world-machine  f 

It  it  often  naked,  Whether  this  or  that 
pursuit  has  an  iojurions  eilbct  upon  the 
dereloproent  of  character ;  bat,  put  sIm* 
ply  in  this  way,  the  queatioa  is  a  very 
idle  one.    The  varied  intellectnal  pm> 


suits  in  which  a  man  may  engage  may 
be  compared  to  the  dishes  of  a  varied 
dietary.  Let  a  man  live  exdnsively  on 
one  of  these,  and  hia  bodily  frame  will 
likely  become  impoverished  sod  enfeebled; 
while  a  harmonious  and  wise  combina* 
tion  would  consolidate  and  strengthen. 
As  we  have  varied  phases  of  intollectnal 
and  spiritual  life^  so,  for  our  full  develop- 
ment, we  have  need  todraw  aliment  Aroni 
very  varied  souroes ;  and  what  would  be 
poisonona  if  used  exdnsively,  may,  when 
property  combined,  exerdse  a  moel 
healthful  influence  on  our  mind  and  chai^ 
aeter.  We  have  much  faith  in  the  healtln 
fhl  influence  of  astronomy,  but  it  is  quite 
passible  to  be  a  very  great  astronoerar 
andyeta  vary  little  man.  B.B. 


COLONEL  RAWLINSOITS  ASSYRIAN  laSCOVERIESb 


It  caanoi  but  «rr«tt  tht  atttntlon  of  th« 
Chriatiaii  Cbnreh,  and  fill  it  with  deepest 
thankfUfien  for  the  goodant.  and  wonder 
at  the  provideaoe  of  God,  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  infidelity  wu  making  o«e  of  Hi  laai 
and  fiercest  attacks  npon  the  historical  /aeu 
of  Scripture,  knowing  well  how  inseparably 
oonneeted  these  were  with  its  rerealed  doe. 
triaes«  oonfirmatioM  of  these  fhots,  in  all  thehr 
minute  details,  should  be  ftirnished  from  the 
rubbish  of  cities  buried  in  their  grave  hefore 
the  Christian  erm !  It  is  as  if  one  rose  from  the 
dead  to  testily  In  AiTonr  of  Moees  and  the  Pro. 
pbets.  We  here  heard,  with  hutereat,  bow  the 
remsins  of  fish,  which  swsm  in  the  primeral 
seas  ot  the  old  world,  have  been  exhumed  and 
mftde  to  eniieh  the  fields  of  Bn^^d,  thus  giv- 
ing food  to  the  sower  end  bread  to  ths  eater 
,  and  becomipg  once  more  s  means  of  life  in  the 
world  after  having  been  buried  thousands,  per. 
haps  millions  of  years  ago  Analogous  to  this 
economy  in  Ood*s  Idngdom,  by  which  nothing  is 
wssted,  but  everytiiing,  sooner  or  later,  turned 
to  the  best  account,  and  its  fragments  gathered 
up,  is  the  resurrectloh  of  those  fossil  dabs  and 
inscriptions  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh  and 
the  rates  of  Babylon,  wfaleh  are  now  made  to 
enrich  the  fields  of  Biblical  research,  and  to 
bring  forth  much  fruit  to  God's  glory. 

We  listened  with  great  delight  to  Colonel 
RawHnson*s  lecture  upon  Assyrisa  satiqalties, 
delivered  duriag  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation hi  Glasgow,  and  especially  to  thoee 
statements  which  he  seemed  so  pleased  in  mak. 
ing,  both  in  pabUc  and  In  private,  of  Us  thor- 
oogh  eonviction,  as  proved,  even  fay  the  Aasyr* 
ian  monuments,  of  the  minute  acouraqy  of  the 
Old  Testament  fa  ite  geography,  ethnography, 
and  history. 
J-  But  as  the  lestare  m/tith  ha  dten  dillTared, 


wss  necessarily  a  vewaie  of  what  he  had  ab^ady 
said  in  spring  before  the  Asiatic  Socie^  in  Bom. 
bay,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  pubHsbed 
la  the  Jtlmmum  sad  other  joomals.  wo  ehaB 
oonteat  ourselves  with  a  few  extrsota  that  maj 
iaform  aad  interest  our  readers. 

TUB  AliTTQUITIM  OOLLBITP.B. 

*'  They  were  arraaged  In  three  dlibrsat 
daues,  and  were  iateaded  Co  illastrate  three 
distinct  periods  of  history.  The  most  snoieat 
class  was  Chaldeaa ;  the  second  waa  Assyrlaa ; 
and^e  third  was  BabyloDlan.  The  Chaldean 
dass  eoaslsted  of  relics  found  at  the  priaiitiva 
capitals  of  Soothera  Chaldea,  which  are  aow  ro. 
presented  by  the  ruins  of  Mvffkeir  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees),  of  Warka  (Ereoh  of  Genesto),  of  Sm- 
ttrfh  (Enasar  of  Genesis),  of  Ni^  <Acead>, 
aad  the  neighbouring  sites.  Among  the  reHce 
were  stamps  of  the  ounsif  ma  legends  impressed 
on  the  bricks  of  the  ancient  palaces  and  templet, 
a  number  of  inscribed  cones  of  baked  day,  and  a 
small  tablet  of  bkck  marble,  bearing  a  wdl.pra. 
■erred  Isfend  ia  the  aacient  hieratic  charaeter  i 
and  the  period  to  which  the  relics  bdoaged  waa 
stoted  to  extend  from  about  the  twentieth  to  tha 
thfrteenth  century  a.o.** 

OONraM ATIOV  OF  OBimnS  XTY.  9« 

•*  Cd.  Rawllnaoa  refiirred  to  the  brtcklefiads 
of  one  of  the  Chaldean  kings,  XNa<.D^pea  I9 
aame,  aad  shewed  that  by  a  series  of  dates,  for- 
tunately  preserved  upon  the  Assyrian  moon, 
mente,  the  hiterval  between  tUe  moaarA  aad 
■eaaacberib  was  detenained  to  be  llft«yaaffa.aa 
that  the  fSormer  king  must  have  aeosoded  tha 
throne  of  Chaldea  in  the  early  part  of  the  aiat- 
teenth  century  a  o.  But  Aatf-Do^on  waa  not 
tha  flrit  meaardior  his  Uaa. 
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of  wrml  of  his  pr«dtc«Mon»  om  of 
"Mtimr  owywlq,  *  the  rav«g«r 
«f  a!yria,*uid  it  «M  poinlod  oatthatthia  vpiUwt 

i  aa  idaatity  with  the  Cli«dor. 
of  (MrlptOM.    Th«  tetter  form,  indeed. 
to  bt »  eormptkn  cfMmddmt  ti  jUmar, 
or  ■  Kadnr  tho  Bed,*  and  to  r«f«r  to  tho  kiiig*8 

a  eoofliet  of  races  at  that 
havlof  porvadedthe  £aat,  aod  the  tcytblaa 
or  CtMbltt  abortginea  beiof  termrd  *  tha  blaek.* 
Stadtio  inradata  were  dktiagnkhed  as 


OOSriBMATIOV  OF  JBWISB  HI8T0BT. 

■*Thomoi*  brflUMt  period  of  Jewish  htetory 
-.thatialheictof  UvHdand  Solomon-^iiafor. 
tmite^  odadtted  of  no  WhiatrMtloa  from  the 
Attfrtma  aanals.  Tho  oootemporaiy  monardM 
of  mnovoh  WON  ooMpiod  with  tho  bviidia^  of 
eidoa  and  the  adevuncBtef  their  pahuMs  «id 
Unplea,  or  witb  expedMons  anoBff  the  nortfaara 
Boootaias;  hut  tbey  were  hardly  yet  stroag 
eaoofb  to  proToks  aooatast  with  the  ergoilaed 
of  the  Uage  of  Syria  It  was  at  tlw  com. 
•r  «ie  alBth  oeatory  a.a,  ahertty 
after  the  boUdlof  of  •smsria,  that  the  ikaayrkai 
tet  vadertook  the  •ttl:|)agattoii  of  the  oonatriee 
«e  the  MedHaitatieaa ;  aad  froai  that  period  to 
the  cxtJnoHoB  of  the  ODipIre,  the  aanaia  of  Nine- 
teh,  ranalBf  U  a  parallel  Uao  with  Jewiah  his- 
tory, proaeated  a  eertea  of  aotioee,  %Mek  «sf«^ 
Mied  hk  the  matt  oo— finiei  woumi  the  emthm^ 
Uettif9flkemtbnt0^kHftmnt,  The  goosraphioal 
naoae  whMi  oeoarrod  ia  the  Bible  were  also 
fBond  la  the  laeoriptioaa.  The  namee  of  the 
Uttft  of  brael  aad  Judah,  of  Daoaasoua  aad  of 
Maereh,  were  given  ia  the  two  iadependeat  ao- 
waaulM  vnder  the  aaiae  forma,  ia  the  eame  order 
of  aarecoafcm,  aad  with  the  aanm  chrooologkal 
rahrtiona.  The  aame  events  eren  were  described, 
vith  tbatnera  ravlatton  of  eolooriag  whioh  waa 
lae  to  ttatloaal  flMliag 

la  the  eatiieit  ekpedMoo  into  Qyria  of  this 
folod,  tlu*  aadertakaa  by  iUatar.MoAar.kU. 
the  builder  of  the  North  Weat  Palace  at  Nimnid, 
aH:tytetheainlboeBtarya.o,  the  Aa^jrriaaa did 
aot  ouBM  ia  direet  contact  with  the  Je«a,  tboagh 
ttif  o»oriaa  the  whole  coaat^  aa  far  aoath  aa 
«vea  eametad  trihate  from  the 
of  rhmoioia  The  aucoeeding 
fought  aereral  battlea  with 
Badad,  and,  after  the  dethronement  of  the 
r,  with  the  osorper  Baaael,  while  he  alao  re* 
iciefa  preaenta  from  Jehu,  who  ia  caUed  in 
Aalaacriptiona  th«  aon  of  Omri,  from  having  sat 
«ittathroo«  of  Samaria.  The  annals  of  the  next 
iul,  extended  but  to  four  yeara. 
whieh  the  wars  of  the  Aaayrlana  were 


ttfaiately  agreeing  with  the  fragmeats  of  Aaayr* 
Ian  liistory  preserved  to  as  by  the  Oreeka^  Froaa 
the  death  or  dethronemeat  of  Pal  eonmaeaeed 
the  aecond  or  lower  Aaayrian  line,  the  epoch  be^ 
iag  marked  ta  Babytoaiaa  history  aa  the  era  of 
Nabooaaaor,  aad  datiag  from  a.o.  774  Of  Tig. 
lath-Pileaer,  the  ilrat  king  of  the  lower  dynaaty, 
aanala  l»ad  beea  fooad  attending  to  hia  17th  year, 
aad  among  Ua  tribntariea  were  nwny  aameo 
wliieh  were  of  Intereot  ft*om  8crH>taral  aaaoda- 
tlon,  aaoh  aa  Meaahrm  of  Samaria,  Resio  of 
Damaeeua.  Iiinon  of  Tyre,  the  kinga  of  Bybloa, 
of  Casias,  of  Caroliemlsh,  of  Hamath.  and  evea 
a  qaeea  of  the  Araba,  who  seeaicd  to  haro 
reigned  in  Idnmea  or  Arabia  Petr^a,  aad  vrho 
was  the  represeatative,  ia  regard  to  raoeaodsta. 
tloB,  of  the  fluaoaa  qaeea  of  Sheba,  who  liad 
viaited  Solonion  about  two  aad  a-haif  oentiuiea 
before. 

**Aoo<wdiag  to  8er!ptare  history.  Tiglath- 
Pileaer  mnat  have  been  aacceeded  by  Sbalmane- 
wet,  a  name  which  had  not  yet  been  fuand  in  tho 
inaoriptioBa,  but  which  had  originally  headed.  It 
waa  believed,  certain  mutilated  tableta  recording 
the  wars  of  an  Aaayrian  monarch  with  Hoshea  (?) 
king  of  Samaria,  and  with  a  aon  of  Reiia  of 
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ooMnsMAnov  of  2xiiio8  xynx.  akd  xix« 

**  Shalmaaeaer  succeeded  hIa  ftther,  TIglath. 
Pileaer.  on  the  throne  of  Nineveh  about  a  c.  728. 
He  laid  aiege  to  Samaria  In  7M-S3,  and  while 
engaged  in  that  operation  waa  surprlaed  by  the 
revolt  of  Satgon,  who  ultimately  drove  him  from 
power  and  eaublisbed  himaelf  in  his  place  in  b.o. 
721.  Sargon^s  iirat  act  was  to  bring  the  siege  of 
Samaria  to  a  cloee,  and  the  account  of  the  Sam. 
aritan  capUvity  given  in  the  inacriptiona  corre« 
sponded  closely  with  that  preserved  in  >cripture. 
Ualah,  Babor,  indeed,  and  the  river  of  Uosaa, 
where  the  expatriated  tribea  were  placed,  and 
which  bad  been  ao  varioualy  identiHed  by  geo. 
graphera,  were  proved  by  the  inacriptiona  to  be 
repreaented  by  the  modem  Mmmd,  and  by  the 
two  rivera,  the  JDkoftoor  and  the  Mfgdonhu,  the 
latter  Greek  term  being  a  mere  participial  form- 
ation  of  Oosan,  which  waa  the  original  Aaayrian 
name  of  the  dty  of  NUMn.  The  annala  of  Sar. 
gon  were  preeerved  in  great  detail  and  were  re« 
plete  with  notices  of  much  hlatorical  interest. 
Bis  wars  were  described  with  MercdaehBatadan, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  with  the  kings  of  Ashdod, 
of  Gasa,  of  Bamath,  of  Carchendsh,  aod  of  many 
other  Syrian  cities.  Be  received  tribute  fi^mi 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  from  the  Queeoof  the  Arab« 
and  her  confederate  the  chief  of  Sheba  (or  the 
Saboaana  who  at  that  period  dwelt  in  Bdom.) 


to  Aato  Minor  and  Babylonia  aad  of  hia    There  vraa  a  diatinet  account,  moreover,  of  the 


expedition  to  Cyprus  (which  waa  referred  by  the 
Greeka  to  Sbalmaneser) ;  and  Sargon's  memorial 
tablet  had  been  discovered  in  the  Island  TLe 
history  of  Western  Asia,  indeed,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  a  c,  was  given  in  the  most 
elaborate  detail  in  the  iosoriptlons  of  Khorsa. 
bad,  which  was  Sargon*s  capital,  aod  in  every  rs. 
tpeci  wufnmd  to  coincide  with  the  eontemporarp 
amtaU  of  the  Jewt.  Veriflcations  of  stUl  more 
importance  had  followed  fttmi  the  discovery  of 
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>,  Pktdmkh  (the  Pul  of  Scripture  and 
>  of  the  LXX).  no  strictly  historical  re. 
flBi1|Hl  jet  beea  found.    The  Interesting  fkct, 
r.  had  been  discovered  that  this  king 
im  foreign  princess  of  the  name  of  Sam- 
I  ior  SenUramia),  and  that  having  lost  Us 
f  adOBieetic  revolution,  to  a  stranger  of 
af  Tlgkth.Plleeer  (the  Second),  the 
of  Aasyrla.  after  a  dynastic  rule 
In  his  person,  all  tUs 
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the  umals  of  SeniiaolMrib,  who  •ocoeeded  his  a  thorough  rep^  by  Nebnchadnasiir  in  aboDt 

father  Sargon  in  b  c  7ttS.  Hi*  wars  with  lilalaeua  a  o.  58u.    The  curious  £ust  wat  ikrther  eliciud, 

of  Sidon,  and  with  Merodach  Baladiuti  and  hia  that  it  was  named  the  *  Temple  of  the  Berea 

Bone,  were  in  uear  accordance  with  the  notices  Spheres,*  and  that  it  had  been  laid  out  in  ooolbr* 

of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ikmous  Assyrian  expedi-  mity  with  the  Chaldean  Planetary  Bystem,  sevett 

tion,  which  Sennacherib  led  against  Uesekiah  of  'tages beingerected,  oneabove  the  other,acoord- 

Jerusalem,  as  given  in  the  natire  annals,  com-  ing  to  the  order  of  the  seven  planets,  and  their 

cided  in  all  ettentialpoiHa  (even  to  the  numbers  stages  being  coloured  after  the  hue  of  the  plaaota 

of  the  thirty  talents  of  gold  which  the  Jewish  to  which  they  were  respectively  dedicated.  Thus 

king  paid  as  a  peaoe-offering)  with  the  Scrip,  the  lower  stage,  belonging  to  Saturn,  waa  black ; 

tural  record  of  the  event.    It  was  not  to  be  ex.  the  second,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  waa  orange ;  tha 

pected  that  the  monarch  of  Assyria  would  de-  third,  or  that  of  Mars,  was  red ;  the  fourth,  of 

Uberately  chronicle  his  discomfiture  under  the  the  Sun,  golden ;  the  fifth,  of  Venus,  white  *,  tha 

walls  of  Jerusalem  and  his  disastrous  retreat  to  sixth,  of  Mercury,  blue ;  and  the  seventh,  of  the 

Nineveh  ;  but  there  was  the  tigmi/ktrnt  admiation  Moon,  a  silvery  green.    In  several  cases  these 

in  his  annaU  lAal  he  did  nei  iuooted  in  coj^naring  colours  were  still  clearly  to  be  distinguished,  the 

the  Jewithoapitalt  and  this  was  Huffleient  to  attest  appropriate  hue  being  obtained  by  the  quality 

the  interposition  of  a  miraculous  power.**  and  burning  of  the  bricks ;  and  it  was  thus  as- 

BIR8  RiMRUD.  certnined  that  the  vitrified  masses  at  the  sanunift 

The  origin  and  history  of  thewen  known  ruin  '^^  »»>•  "•«**  "^  ^^  ^  ~>'  **l'T**^'" 

at  Babylon  eaUed  the  Birs  Nimrud,  or  Nlmrod,  "»•  »***»»  •'^•»  "«**  ^  Mercury,  having  beea 

has  been  long  an  interesting  inquiry.    It  has  by  •"^^•ctwi  *<>  •«  Intense  «id  prolonged  fire,  to 

many  been  alw^  recognised  ss  the  remains  of  «>'^  ^  produce  the  blue  slag  colour,  which 

the  tower  of  Babel  I    But  CoU  Rawlinson  has  at  ~  emblemaUcal  of  that  pUnet.    It  *^ther  ap. 

last  made  it  tell  iu  own  story.  aft«  the  silence  ^^^*  *»»*^  ^^  ^^'^  indebted  to  thU  peculiarity 

of  centuries.  °^  construction  for  the  preservation  of  the  mon- 

••  A  remarkable  ruin,  named  Bin  Nimrud,  and  «»•»*•  ^^^^  •«»  """^  "^^  '^  *'•*"  tamples  had 
sUuated  on  a  mound  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon,  "^^^^  Perished,  the  blue  sli«  cap  -t  the  summit 
had  long  been  an  ob|)eot  of  curiosity  to  aU  travel.  «'  «»•  P"*  '••*•*»»«  the  ■ction  of  the  weatber. 
lers  and  antiquaries.  The  great  height  of  the  -*  ^"^^^  *<«•**»•'  «»•  ^"""Hr,  ^"^^  ^^ 
mound,  iu  prodigious  extent,  and  iu  state  of  ''««**  otherwise  have  crumWed.  whiU  U  idso 
tolerable  preservation,  contrasting  so  iavourably  •*»"*^  "»  immovable  pedeatal  for  the  upper 
with  the  ahapeless  heape  in  the  lieighbourhood.  ■«■»•  »°dfor  the  shrine  which  P^^'^f^^o'^^ 
had  very  generaUy  suggested  the  identity  of  the  ">•  ?"•'  Theonlyother  ^^^f^^^';'^ 
ruin  with  the  temple  of  Belus.  so  minutely  de-  ''■»  Moertained  firom  the  cylinders  was.  that  th« 
scribed  by  Herodotus,  and  as  there  were  large  *«™P*«  *°  question  did  not  »>«»o«»  *o.  Babylon, 
vitrified  masses  of  brickwork  on  the  summit  of  *»«*  ^o  the  neighbouring  city  of  Borslpp-k-tlia 
the  mound,  which  presented  the  appearance  of  »*«•  o^  «^  ^y  which  it  is  now  known.  \i^n 
having  been  soliijected  to  the  influence  of  intense  "•'•  •bbreviatioo  of  the  anaent  nam*  of  tha 
heat,  coi^ectures  that  the  Bin  might  even  re.  ^^'^y*"  ,  ,^  .  ,. 
prestnt  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  destroy.  C^'  R*wHnson  in  his  lecture  told  very  «lmi47. 
ed  by  lightning  from  heaven,  had  not  been  un.  *>ut  with  great  effect,  what  would  have  aatoK. 
frequently  hasarded  and  believed.  To  resolve  ***^*  ourselvee  as  woU  as  the  Arabs,  how  ha 
the  nuny  inieresting  quesUons  connected  with  ^^  ^^  ^"^  ^  "^^  \^''}^t'}  ^i  ^f  » 
this  ruin.  CoL  RaWuL»n  undertook  last  au.  »>«•  »»"*•  "^^  ^«  ^'^^  ^^  ^  Z^I^L^ 
tumn  its  systematic  exaoiinaUon.  Experimental  did  look  Uke  magic.  BuA  what  magic  is  so  woo- 
trenches  were  opened  in  vertical  lines  from  the  ^"^^  ■*  ***^  ^  •cience !  .  ^. 
summit  to  the  base,  and  wherever  waUs  were  ^^  *^^  conclude  with  two  mora  eztraoU, 
met  with  they  were  laid  bare  by  horiaontal  gal.  '"'^  ****  "^"^  «n9»«ti«»>»^  ^  P'®^«  » 
leries  being  run  along  them.  After  two  months  CONFlRMATIOlf  OF  THB  BISTORT  OF  MXBU- 
of  preliminary  excavation,  CoL  Rawlinson  visit.  CHADNBZZAR. — DAN.  iT.  80>37. 
ed  the  works,  and  profiting  by  the  experience  ••  The  fkmous  slab  of  Nebuchadnesiar  wUdi 
acquired  in  his  previous  researches,  he  waa  able  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  India  Hoosa. 
in  the  course  of  half.an.hour*s  examination  to  conUlned  a  description  of  the  various  worka  ex*. 
detect  the  spo(S  where  the  commemorative  re.  cuted  by  Nebucbadnessar  at  Babylon  and  Bor- 
corda  were  deposited,  and  to  extract,  to  the  utter  sippa,  which  so  nearly  corresponded  with  tha 
astonishment  of  the  Arabs,  from  coucealed  account  of  Berosus  quoted  by  Josephua,  that  II 
caviUes  in  the  walls,  the  two  large  .inscribed  would  hardly  be  doubted  the  Chaldee  hiatorim 
flinders  of  baked  cl^  which  were  exhibited  to  had  consulted  the  original  autographic  rceords 
the  meeting,  and  which  were  now  in  as  fine  a  and  here  wss  introduced  the  notice  of  a  mott  re- 
state of  pre»ervation  as  when  they  were  deposit,  markable  psssage  of  the  India  House  inseripttoa, 
ad  in  their  hidiqgplace  by  Mebuchadnessar  wtdch  seemed  to  contain  the  oflleial  varriott 
above  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  Prom  these  adopted  by  the  king  of  that  Urriblo  oalamllj 
launders  it  appeared  that  the  temple  had  been  which  overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 
originally  buiU  by  the  king  Mervdaek-adnn-^MU  Abruptly  breaking  off  from  the  narraUva  of  tiM 
at  the  close  uf  the  twelfth  century  a.a,  and  pro.  architectural  decoration  of  Babylon,  the  inscrlp. 
bably  in  celebration  of  his  victory  over  TigUth.  tlon  denounced  the  Chaldean  astrologara ;  tb« 
Pileser  I  ;  that  It  had  subsequent^  ikllen  into  king's  heart  was  hardened  agabist  tham ;  IM 
rain.  «ad  had  been  to  consequence  sumected  to  would  grant  no  beneftctions  for  raUgioos  pww 
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posM ;  h&  laUrmlttod  the  worship  of  Merodach. 
and  pnt  ftn  end  to  tlM  tacrifice  of  Tictims  :  he 
kboared  under  the  eflbcts  of  enchentmeDt  (?) 
Tliei«  is  nraefa  that  to  eztremelj  obeoore  in  this 
epbodlcml  ftvgnent;  bnt  it  reelly  leemed  to 
■Uiide  to  the  temporary  ineenitj  of  the  monnrch, 
•ad  ftt  its  doee,  when  the  spell  was  broken  which 
had  been  east  over  him,  the  thread  of  the  arga. 
ment,  haring  reference  to  the  building  of  Baby. 
Ion,  WM  returned. 


OOmmMATIOlV  OF  THl   HltTOKT  OF  BEL- 
9BAZZAM. — DAKIBL  ▼. 

'*  After  «  brief  notice  of  Nebaehadnensr*B 
sncceeeora,  EM  JferDdadk,  and  Nergal-that.eMtr 
(Sterignsaor  of  the  Greeks).  CoL  Rawlinaon  pro- 
ceeded to  ezpkda  hto  last  discoYwy  of  import. 
BBce.  which  establUhed  the  fkct  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Nabonidna  liaring  been  named  BeMar.eser, 
sad  that  pointed  the  way  to  the  reconcilement  of 
proftno  and  sacred  history  in  regard  to  the  cap* 
tare  of  Babylon  by  Gyms.  Relics  of  Nabonidns, 
the  last  Uag  of  Babylon,  abounded,  not  only  at 
Babylon  aad  Borsippa,  but  in  Southern  Cha)d«>a 
also.  Prom  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  **the 
Moon,*  which  had  been  recently  excavated  at 
**  Dr  of  tbo  Chaldeea,**  four  perfect  cylinders  of 
tUs  king  had  been  reeovered,  nHiich  were  now 
plaeed  on  the  table,  together  with  the  fragments 
«f  a  hollow  barrel  cylinder  of  the  same  period. 
The  tatter  rotte  eoatained  a  detailed  account  of 
Vb»  rarloas  works  of  Nabonidus  tlirougtiout  the 
aapita,  aod  was  particularly  valuable  in  men. 
tkadag  tiia  monarchs  who  founded  and  repaired 
fhe  tamplea  in  the  different  capitals,  and  in 
ntabHahing  their  chronol<yical  succession.  The 
laar  anuUar  cylinders,  which  all  bore  the  Mme 
hseriptlon,  referred  particularly  to  the  history 
of  the  temple  ot  *  the  Moon '  at  Ur  of  the  Chal. 
dscs.  In  both  legends  the  architectural  deecrlp. 
tfoa  was  fnlehed  with  a  special  prayer  and  invo- 
csHoa  for  the  wellkre  of  the  kiog^  eldest  son, 
BMar~€9tr;  and  as  thto  substitution  of  the 
sane  of  tba  king's  son  for  that  of  the  king  him. 
■df  was  an  iaolated  example,  aad  totally  at  vari. 
with  ancient  usage,   the  only  reasonable 


esptonation  seemed  to  be  that  BsUor-esM*  (ab- 
breviated in  Daniel  to  BeUhaamr,  as  NergaUthar" 
uet  was  shortened  by  the  Greeks  to  Neriglissor) 
had  been  raised  by  the  king  during  his  life-tlme 
to  a  participation  in  the  imperial  dignity.  On 
the  supposition  then— that  there  were  two  kings 
reigning  at  the  same  time  in  Babylon- it  could 
well  be  understood  that  Nabonidus,  the  fkther, 
may  have  met  the  Persians  in  the  open  field,  and 
after  his  defeat  may  have  thrown  himself  into 
the  stronghold  of  Borshippa,  as  stated  by  Bero- 
sus;  while  Belshasaar,  the  son,  may  have 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  Babylcm,  and 
have  fkllen  under  that  awftil  visitation  of  the 
divhie  vengeance  which  is  described  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.  That  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus, 
indeed,  who  is  distinctly  named  Bel^ar^ter  in 
the  cylinders  of  Mvf^eir,  could  not  have  sur. 
vired  the  extinction  of  the  empire,  to  rendered 
certain  by  the  ihct,  that  when  a  rerolt  of  the 
Babylontons  took  place  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  impostor 
who  personated  the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  and 
called  hto  countrymen  to  arras,  aasumed  the 
name  of  '  Naihvkudruchi/r^  the  son  of  Nabunit  * 
(see  inscription  of  Behistun),  the  rights  of  the 
eldest  son  having  descended  to  the  second.  As 
the  cylinders  exhibited  to  the  meeting  were  the 
only  solitary  documents  on  which  the  name  of 
Betohasxar  had  been  ever  found,  apart  from  the 
pages  of  Daniel,  they  were  objects  of  special  in. 
terest,  and  would  no  doubt  be  reckoned  among 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  Brittoh  Museum.** 
The  following  fket  to  extremely  curious  :— 

M ATBBMATIOAL  CUBB. 

**  The  only  other  object  of  interest  was  a  small 
cube  of  iTory,  bearing  on  it  certain  mathematical 
tables,  which  were  inscribed,  however,  in  a 
character  so  mtaiute,  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
until  examined  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass ; 
and  it  waa  suggested  that  from  thto  spedmea 
alone  we  might  reaaonably  beltove  the  Assyrians 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  manufiMturing 
lenses,  and  to  have  been  thus  considerably  ad- 
vaaced  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sdenoe  of  optics !  ** 


Slelfgioufs  anS  ^{Mionars  Hxtttttiqtntt. 


SLASOOW  MISSION  TO  SOUTABI. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 

▼Epfomised  our  readers  to  iDsert  the 
I  list  of  the  books  sent  to  Scutari, 
the  Glasgow  Missioo,  as  reported 

%fEr  Chaplain,  Mr.  Macnair.    Since 

*j|lffltT  was  written,  the  last  hox,  sent 
late  parishioners  in  Greenock, 
also  a  communion  cup,  has 
at  its  destination,  so  that 

tilf^}/j/tp  At  BbspitcJ,  made  through  our 

"  k  now  aecouniedfor. 


"Scutari,  Sept. 5,  lasfi. 
**My  dear  Sir,— It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  22d 
ult,  received  this  morning.  I  will  try 
and  give  as  succinct  a  reply  as  I  can, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  at  this  moment 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  books  and  tracts  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  chaplains, 
on  behalf  of  the  Mission  to  Scutari.  With 
regard  to  those  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
FergusBon  or  myself,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  now  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  books  have  gone  amissing ;  that  every 
box  shipped  fVom  Britain  to  our  care  has 
either  reached  in  safety,  or  has  been  sent 
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«t  to  recent  a  date  that  it  has  not  had 
time  jet  to  arrive. 

**  The  following^  list  ii  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  the  aeyenl  hoxes  were 
despatched,  and  embraces  generally  a 
summary  of  their  contents,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  asoertuned,  the  dates  of  their 
arrivaL  When  not  otherwise  indicated, 
it  will  be  understood  that  these  boxes 
have  been  sent  by  your  Committee. 

^No.  i,  containing  100  Bibles,  and 
some  parcels  of  books  and  tracts,  came 
out  before  either  of  your  missionaries  was 
here,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Presbyterian  chaplain,  in  the 
Crimea. 

**  No.  2,  sent  from  Glasgow,  on  the  28th 
December  last,  by  the  *  Cicero,'  contain- 
ing 150  Testaments,  12mo;  50ditto,24mo; 
100  copies  The  Sinner's  Friend,  12  dozen 
copies  The  Leisure  Hour,  12  dozen  copies 
Sunday  at  Home,  12  dozen  copies  Ciiris- 
tian  Treasury,  8  dozen  oopies  Chambers' 
Journal,  6  dozen  copies  Household  VVordSi 
and  14  parts  Companion  for  Afflicted. 

^  Na  S»  sent  from  Ulasgow,  oa  12th 
February,  by  the  *  Battiesnake,'  oon- 
tidning  100  laigeSTO  Testaments.  One  or 
other,  or  both  of  these  boxes,  contained, 
in  addition  to  the  abore,  18  copies  of  the 
Mountain  Sketch-book,  in  Gaelic,  by  the 
BeT.  Dr.  M*Leod;  5  dozen  copies  of  a 
small  book  of  prayers,  in  Gaelic,  by  the 
late  BeT.  Dr.  Smith,  of  C«ampbeUtown ; 
3  or  4  dozen  numbers  d  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Magazine^  and  a  parcel  from  a 
kind  friend  in  Edinburgh  (Mr.  WUUam 
M'Kerrell),  the  oontents  of  which  were 
asunder: — 

**  2  copies  Cecil's  Bemains,  8  Old  Gos- 

SbI  Way,  2  Baxter's  Call,  8  Byle's  Plain 
peaking,  8  The  Church  in  the  Army, 
I  Owen  on  Indwelling  Sin,  2  Perfect 
Peace,  2  Butherford's  Letters,  2  AUeine's 
Alarm.  9  AUeine's  Life  and  Letters,  2 
James's  Anxious  Inquirer,  2  James's 
Christian  Progress^  2  Buoyan's  Choice 
Works,  3  Life  of  Newton,  3  Life  of  Col. 
Gardiner,  6  Oloey  Hymns,  6  Come  to 
Jesus,  6  Sinner's  Friend,  6  '  Fear  Not.' 
**  These  two  boxes,  after  some  unac- 
countable delay,  arri?ed,  and  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  BeT.  Mr.  Fergusson  on  the 
16th  August  last. 

**  No.  4,  containing  about  500  copies  of 
Dr.  Gillan's  Sermon  on  the  War  with 
Bussia,  presented  by  the  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons  of  St  John's  Parish,  Glas- 
gow, deliTcred  to  Mr.  Fergusson  oa  16Ui 
August,  along  with  Nos.  2  and  8. 

**No.  5,  sent  from  Glasgow  on  18th 
May,  containing  50  Testaments,  12moi 
50  ditto,  24mo ;  and  the  following  books 
and  tracts  :— 72  Byle's  Tracts,  at  2d. ; 
24  ditto,  at  3d.;  6  Bogatsky's  Treasury, 
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12  Bunysn's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  12 
Clarke's  Scripture  Promisee,  48  Collects, 
24  Miracles,  72  Parables,  24  Sermon  on 
Mount,  60  Christian  Treasury,  63  Lei- 
sure Hour,  53  Sunday  at  Home,  54 
Sinner's  Friend,  6  packets  Byle's  Plain 
Speaking,  18  Bloomfleld's  Prayers,  19 
Willison's  Christian  Directory,  2  copies 
M*Leod's  Earnest  Student,  6  Life  of  CoL 
GMidiner,  6  Guthrie's  Great  Interest,  6 
Byle's  Spiritual  Songs,  12  doz.  Psalms 
in  Metre— Scotch  rersion ;  1  copy  Lieut. 
St.  John's  *A11  is  Well,'  1  Bunyan's 
Grace  Abounding,  1  Baxter's  CslU  1  Gos- 
pel Call,  2  copies  M*Laurin  on  Glorying 
in  Christ,  1  CecU's  Visits  1  Henry's  Daily 
Communion. 

^  No.  6,  sent  tnm  Glasgow  on  18th 
May,  containing  50  Testaments  24mo, 
and  a  parcel  of  books  from  Paton  and 
Bitchie,  orders  by  your  committee. 

These  two  boxes  also  contained  30 
copies  Morren's  Sermons,  the  gift  of  th^ 
author's  widow ;  sereral  dozens  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  the  gift  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bute.  They  hsTiog  becai 
giTen  into  my  care,  I  brought  them  with 
myself  by  the  **  Cormorant"  from  Wod- 
wich,  and  had  them  landed  at  Scutari  on 
the  15th  June. 

''No.  7,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Bagster  a^ 
Sons,  London,  sent  by  the  'Teneriiii* 
from  Liverpool,  about  18th  July,  eon* 
taining  250  copies  of  the  Potymicrioii 
New  Testament,  with  parallel  references* 
and  a  few  notes,  bound  in  cloth,  and  let- 
tered, *For  the  British  ArmV  in  the 
East;'  200  copies,  the  Polyglott  New 
Testament  (English  version)^  in  neat 
flexible  binding,  and  gilt  edges ;  6  oopies 
of  the  same,  interleaved  with  the  Tnui- 
sury  of  Parallel  Beferences,  ddivevsd  to 
me  at  Scutari  on  13th  August  last. 

**No.  8,  containing,  besides  a  pulpit 
gown  frtnn  your  Committee,  and  a  com- 
munion cup  from  some  kind  friends  in 
Gourock,  a  collection  of  books  and  tracts 
from  the  children  and  teachers  of  the 
Gourock  Sabbath  SdiooL  From  the  date 
at  which  this  box  was  made  up,  it  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  is  expected  shortly. 

*^  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Drennan  has^  on  several  occar 
sions,  received  boxes  of  Bibles  and  other 
books.  One  box  of  Bibles,  through  Diw 
Grant,  iVom  the  Scottish  Bible  Society  | 
a  large  box  of  books  and  tracts  from  a 
bookKUer  in  l<ondon ;  a  second  lot  c^ 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  through  an  olBoer 
at  Scutari ;  and  a  large  box  from  Mrs.  Dr. 
Muir  of  Edinburgh,  containing,  in  addi* 
tion  to  a  quantity  of  winter  clothing,  % 
few  dozen  Bibles  and  other  books,  froQn 
Abercom,  sent  through  the  Ber*  Mr* 
Playfair. 
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"ne  Bar.  Mr  Johiuton,  M  KiIdIm, 
bu  alaa  ntaittd,  the  Mber  day,  ■  box 
of  Bible*  from  Un  ScoUiah  Bible  Sdciety. 

"Aj  to  tbe  dUtrlbutioQ  of  the  foregoing, 
In  addltloii  to  No.  1,  iDitie  tew  of  the 
hooka  eoDtainwl  In  other  boiei  had  beeo 
■ant  to  the  Crinea;  utd  of  the  otbera, 
«HM  bare  bean  lent  oat  er  put  into  the 


awaj,  and  a  large  atock  yet  remaiDS  fbr 
Attore  nae.  The  large  bos.  No.  B,  waa 
iDteoded  fi>r  tbe  hospital  at  SmTraa,  if 
Mqaired  there ;  but  ai  the  iDTa}ldi  have 
bnn  ncarlf  all  remoTed  eliewhere,  it 
wa*  Dsrer  not.  In  ooniMerUieo,  hov- 
CTcr,  of  thia  Inieetioa  of  the  Committee, 
1  b^  to  he  ahle,  vhen  tbe  new  hoiplttU 
M  BeoUd,  00  tbe  Daidanellei,  ii  opened. 
Id  make  up  tma  tbn  dock  on  hand  a 
kos  to  be  lent  thither. 

"It  will  be  aeen,  tnm  theflut  of  Noa. 
1,  S,  and  7,  ODotalnlag  together  TSO  Tm- 
lamnnri  of  Tariona  alee*  and  edition*, 
b*fa(  deUrered  toward*  tbe  middle  of 
bat  iDoalli,  and  wltbin  a  hw  daja  of 
eae  aootber,  that,  as  far  a*  tfai*  portion  of 
tbe  Woid  ia  concerned,  there  la  at  pre- 
MBt  BO  lack.  There  are  also  a  good 
■aof  BIMaa  oo  hand.  What  la  moei 
vasied,  is  a  mtil  eopj  of  the  BtUe,  nch 
■iaaoliBcrean  tnoet  eaiilj  And  room  tat 
ta  Ua  kiMpaad^  and  which,  fhmi  it*  port- 
■Wi»  and  imalhieH  of  balk,  mej  afford 
Ite  IM  lea*t  possible  temptation  to  leare 
kbeUnd  when  called  upon  to  change  bli 
Onr  stock  of  sncb  is  fm^  the 


"n*  Psalm*  and  Paraphrase*  are 
towid  up  with  all  the  cople*  of  the  Serln- 
iHe*  in  the  fbre-menlloned  lota,  with  the 
oemciaD  i/tbo*e  in  No.  T. 

"I  bava  tbo*  Oone  mf  best  to  ;1tb  yon, 
'W  ntaiB  ef  post,'  an  answer  to  poor 
i\  note,  twoiembcring  tha^  white  to 
■aaj  njatlflia  a  dij  catal^e  of  book*  may 


»  have  raacbed ;  tome  who  ma; 

BtokBow  what  kind  of  reading 

I   •■  pMi  into  the  handa  of  the  soldier*  j 
ritMB*  who  may  be  glad  of  a  hint  fbr 

*  fHldaiioe  In  tbe  fntore.    We  hare 

•  wmms  Itry*  tettameots.  A  few  are 
■7«iH  Ar  OS*  in  tbe  hospltaU ;  but  In 
hi  «MM  oat  of  ten,  small  copies  are 
ntlllil  ibr  the  knapsack. 

"Tbe  Leiiure  Hoar,  and  Saodaf 
Bean,  Ac.,  Ac ,  I  hare  ftnind  Terj  naeltal 
'M  giiing  to  men  p)lng  home  to  rer  '  ~~ 
-ha  ■ejage.  They  are  le**  dependei 
•«*•  io  hospital,  a*  books  oan  be  h«d 
*-  n  tbe  libraries.  But  the  stock  of 
*  peitedicalB  at  pneent  oo  hand  Is 
ample  for  a  long  tiina  to  cofOK 
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I  wrote  joa  so  latety,  that  I  bare 
little  to  add.  Drennan  leaTcs  (o-motrow 
fbr  the  Crimea,  and  tbeo  I  am  left  alone. 
I  am  thaokfol  to  aaj  tlut  1  am  in  the 
enjof  menl  of  excellent  health,  and,  look> 
iiig  forward  to  Fer>ruason'B  retura,  I  can 
go  on  hopeftilly.  But  if  yon  can,  I  wbb 
joa  would  send  aoothfc  with  or  before 
bim.  Thank  jou  for  the  tract.  When 
the  communion  cnp  arrives,  which  I  ex- 
pect will  be  in  a  week  or  two,  Johnston 
(Kulalee)  and  I  will  Ukelyarraoge  tobsTe 
the  commanion  diapens«l  either  here  or 
there.  It  should  hare  been  earlier,  whan 
our  anmbers  were  greater.  But  we  shall 
likelj  not  dela;  now. 

"  I  bare  met  almost  no  Oaelic-ipeakinEf 
soldiers ;  so  I  shall  hare  to  keep  manj  of 
the  Prayer-book*  by  me  for  a  time," 

The  Benetary  of  tiie  Ulasioo  has  re- 
eelred  Hr.  Hacnalr'ijonnial  for  July  and 
Angust,  which  will  be  printed  in  our  next 
nmnber.  Mr.  Fergnason's  health,  we  n- 
JMce  to  say,  is  rapidly  Impniring, 


Wi  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  peri- 
odical* of  aay  kind,  bnt  we  oannot  reAain 
Srom  Galling  the  attentlan  of  our  reader! 
Vo,  and  expressing  oor  tbankfulDes*  fw, 
tbe  October  Nomber  of  the  Stetrd  now 
befoiB  ns.  For  mootha  and  year*  Uw 
Btmrd  has  been  dragging  on  it*  weaiy 
way,  frw  caring  &r  it,  fewer  reading  it,-- 
even  tbeae  who  once  nrged  a  ipeedy  re- 
form in  the  moda  ot  oondncting  it  ceasing 
lo  do  so  In  despair,  and  almost  fbrgettlng 
its  existence,— the  most  lealona  minister* 
unable  to  drcuUts  It,  beoanae  membera 
would  not  read  it, — and  what  might  and 
ought  to  hare  been.  In  the  hand*  of  a 
properly  organised  and  rigoron*  miaslon 
body,  a  chief  mean*  <i  adranotng  the 
causa  of  missions,  sunk  down  Into  dry 
lUtiitic*,  and  deUtl*  of  little  Interest  to 
any  one.  But  we  rejoice  to  obserre  un- 
mUlakeable  erideoce*  of  some  life  in  it 
now,  wfaoerer  has  put  it  Into  the  old  dry 
bones.  We  hare  a  wider  raage  of  totdca 
than  before,  and  the  r^  attempt  is  giren 
up  of  extracting  matter  from  our  schemea 
alone  saffleient  to  support  a  monthly 
periodieal.  In  Ibi*  number  we  bare  aach 
topics  ss  these:  "Indie,"  "Indiaa  Bite- 
aionary  Slatiatics,'  "  Trade  and  Uonl- 
SS5 
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ity,**  «<  Sketches  from  the  History  of  Mis- 
sions,** with  all  that  can  interest  our 
people  anent  our  Schemes,  followed  by 
"Notices  of  Books,**  and  "Poetry!** 
With  all  our  hearts,  we  say  go  on  and 
prosper !  Let  us  have  a  few  such  num- 
bers as  the  present  to  assure  us  that  this 
one  is  a  specimen  of  what  we  are  to  get 
in  future,  and  we  may  safely  predict  that 
the  Record^  instead  of  being  a  compara- 
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tively  useless  and  expensire  periodical, 
will  become  a  powerful  engine  for  good,  in- 
crease its  circulation  by  thousands,  and  be 
remunerative,  both  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, to  our  missions.  There  is  surely  at 
last  a  regular  editor  at  the  helm,  with  hia 
heart  in  his  work.  May  he  be  blessed  in 
it,  and  continue  at  it !  I  am  sure  our  re- 
spected and  valued  missionaries  abroad 
say  "  Amen.** 


Motirti  of  Booitfi* 


Pilgrimage  from  th$  Atpt  to  the  Tiber; 
or,th«Iujiuenceo/Ratnanitmon  Treide, 
JutHce,  and  KmowUdge.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wtlie,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  Shepherd 
and  Elliot. 

Dr.  Wtlib  ia  well  aequainted  with 
Rome  and  the  Romans,  and  his  book  is 
pleasantly  written,  and  contains  pictur- 
esque descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  and 
manners,  with  racy  illustrations  of  the 
malign  influence  exercised  by  Popery 
upon  trade,  Jnstioe,  and  knowledge.  Jf 
it  has  any  fault.  It  is  its  ultramontane 
ProteetanHsm.  The  book  is  true;  but 
truth  more  favourable  to  the  Romans 
might,  we  think,  have  been  added  to  its 
observations.  To  judge  of  the  Influence 
of  Romanism,  one  would  require  to  take 
into  account  the  prosperous  state  of  Bel- 
gium or  Franoe,  as  well  as  the  wretched 
condition  of  Spain  or  Italy. 

The  book,  however,  is  a  good  book, 
which  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending. 
We  give  a  short  extract. 

BOMAM  TSADB. 

<«  Ton  may  imagine,  then,  the  condition 
of  the  Papal  States,  when  I  sUte  that 
iron  is  all  but  unknown  in  them.  It  is 
about  as  rare  and  as  dear  as  the  gold  of 
Uphas.  And  whv  is  it  so?  There  is 
abundance  of  iron  in  our  country ;  water- 
carriage  is  anything  but  expensive ;  and 
the  iron  manufacturers  of  Britain  would 
be  delighted  to  find  so  good  a  market  as 
Italy  for  their  produce.  Why,  then,  is 
iron  not  imported  into  that  country  ? 
For  this  simple  reason,  that  the  Church 
has  forbidden  its  introduction.  Strange, 
that  it  should  forbid  so  useful  a  metal 
where  it  is  so  much  needed.  Yet  the 
fact  18,  that  the  Pope  has  placed  its  im- 


portation under  an  as  stringent  prohibi- 
tion almost  as  the  importation  of  heresy : 
perhaps  he  smells  heresy  and  oiviliiation 
coming  in  the  wake  of  iron.  The  duty 
on  the  introduction  of  bar- iron  is  two 
baiocchi  la  libbra,  equivalent  to  fifty 
dollars,  or  jf  12, 10s.,  per  ton ;  which  n 
about  twice  the  price  of  bar-iron  io  tkls 
country.  Tbia  duty  b  proliibltive  of 
course. 

.  <*  The  little  iron  which  the  Romans 
possess  they  Import  mostly  from  Britain, 
in  the  form  of  pig-iron ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  importing  it  in  this  form  appeara  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  coal  in  the  Statea 
to  smelt  it, — at  least  none  has  as  yet  been 
discovered;  wood-char  is  used  in  this  pro- 
cess. When  the  pig-iron  is  wrought  wf 
into  bar-iron,  it  is  sold  at  the  incredibb 
price  of  thirty-eight  Roman  scud!  tlM 
thousand  pounds,  which  is  equivalMit, 
in  English  money,  to  je23 16s.  per  ton  or 
four  times  its  price  in  Britain.  Tlse 
want  of  the  steam  engine  vastly  augmenta 
the  cost  of  its  manufacture.  There  Is  a 
small  iron- work  at  Temi,  eighty  mllea 
from  Rome,  which  is  set  down  there  for 
the  advantage  of  water-power,  whioh  ia 
employed  to  drive  the  works.  Tha 
whole  raw  material  has  to  be  carted  from 
Rome,  and,  when  wrought  up,  carted 
back  again,  adding  enormously  to  tka 
expense.  There  is  another  at  TivoK, 
also  moved  by  water-power.  The  whole 
raw  material  has,  too,  to  be  carted  fhmi 
Rome,  and  the  manufactured  article  cart- 
ed back,  causing  an  outlay  whioh  would 
soon  more  than  cover  the  expense  of 
steam-engine  and  fueL  At  Terni  aomo 
sixty  persons  are  employed,  including 
boys  and  men.  The  manager  Is  a 
Frenchman,  and  most  of  the  workmoB 
are  Frenchmen,  with  wages  averaging 
from  forty  to  fifty  baiocchi;  labouron 
at  the  works  have  from  twenty-five  t» 
thirty  baiocchi  per  day,— from  a  ■Kii%j 
to  fifteenpence. ' 
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THE  SPIRrrUAL  SEBASTOPOL. 
Br  the  Be*.  W.  Bbrdhui,  Uiuitter  of  Battray . 


"  H*  Uiat  nOtth  tU*  iplrlt  ii  tnUu- tlun  lis  ItiM  UkeU 


Cll,,"_P»QT, 


I  i>i.  S 


JnDaina  from  reeeat  eieatt,  the  taking 
of  a  cit7,  proTided  it  be  a  city  itrongly 
livtiBed  and  nnmeroiulf  garriBoned,  ia 
one  of  the  migbtieit  vorki  which  can  be 

They  who  lately  took  inch  a  city,  hare 
ohiMted  endnraoce  the  moat  heroic,  and 
bnra^  iIm  mott  daring.  They  hare 
Died  oar  land  with  joy,  crowned  them- 
k)tm  with  boDonr,  aod  (it  U  to  be 
Inped)  gi*en  a  deadly  blow  to  tbi 
■mpta  of  ambitioiu  despotJam.  When 
■e  nod  of  the  fearfol  conSict,— the  bsil- 
mno  <^  deadly  shot  through  which  tliey 
M  to  paw, — the  blind  but  andaouted 
lop  IdIo  the  enemy'i  entreochmentt, — 
ttj  wtitm  ««  reiDemher  that  thii  wai 
precedt-d  by  a  jear  of  inceuant  feWgue, 
■atcbiog,  cuposiue  to  itmotplieric  in- 
dcmeocy,  and  oftm  hunger,  thirit,  and 
wkedoeta, — we  can  scarcely  think  that 
Ibr  inch  beroei  any  applauie  can  be  too 
init,  or  any  hoaour*  too  liigh. 

Aai  yet  we  ht*a  in  the  text  the  Mier- 
tioa  of  the  wiseit  of  nen,  that  there  is  a 
dMTacter  atilt  iDore  heroic  and  praj>e- 
^vnhj, — 8  character,  it  muat  he  con- 
faml,  which  gonndi  tamo  and  unin- 
kMting  in  coTDpaiuoD  with  the  other: 
*  Bcuer  ii  he  tliat  mleth  hia  apirlt  than 
ht  that  takelh  n  dty." 

b  endeaTouring  to  jmUfy  thi*  dectar- 
•tioQ  of  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it 
MCBuary  to  enler  into  any  critical  ex- 
nnatioa  of  ihe  word*  which  compose 
■I  beUeving  tint  they  are  lafflcientl; 
|laia  aod  uneiUTOcal  for  all  practical 
jjj,  'ibetter,"  J  preiume  yon 
id  "niperior,'(tt'  "  prefer- 
All  IOi"»"l  by'i^t,"  all  the  inner 
■aa  to  which  iha  term  "roliDg"  can 
W'T't— «U  that  to  nwxptlble  of  being 


goTerned  by  the  indiridual's  reasoQ,  un- 
dergtanding,  and  will. 

I  wQl  first  inquire  what  ii  implied  in 
"ruling  the  ipirit,"  and  then  in  what 
reapecta  thia  ia  "better  than  taking  a 

I.  A*  to  what  it  implied  in  "ruling 

the  apirit" 

Mail's  apiril  is  here  spoken  of  as  tome- 
thing  which  reqoires  ruling,  which  ia  in 
danger  of  rebelliog  againit  him,  and 
which  onght  to  be  ruled  by  him. 

It  ia  evidently  auppoaed  that  nian'a 
spirit  is,  or  may  be,  io  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion and  warfare  against  bim.  And  this 
is,  indeed,  the  case.  His  passions,  his 
aOections,  and  his  desires,  are  frequently 
in  opposition  to  his  judgment  and  liis 
conscience,  especially  if  his  judgment 
has  been  enlightened  by  the  Word  of 
Ood,  and  his  cooscience  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Otherwise,  there  may  be 
none  of  this  opposition,— not  because 
the  passions  are  not  opposed  to  man's 
best  interests,  but  because  judgment  and 
conscience  are  also  on  the  same  side, — 
the  aide  of  tlie  enemy  of  man's  weltkre ; 
or,  if  not  on  the  enemy's  side  poillive!^, 
they  are  so  titgaticeli/ ;  nnawakened  and 
indifli-rent,  they  perceiTe  not  the  neces- 
sity of  the  spirit  being  subdued  and 
brought  into  captirity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ.  But  when  the  judgment, 
and  conscience,  and  will,  have  been  en- 
lightened and  aroused  to  a  sense  of 
truest  interest,  they  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  subjugation.  Every  for- 
tress of  the  inner  man  had  been  formerly 
possessed  by  sin.  71k  conadence  waa 
dulled,  the  judgment  perverted,  the  will 
rendered  backward  to  good,  while  all  the 
pattiona  wcra  most  actively  opposed  in 
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hoetile  arraj  against  holiness  and  true 
happiness. 

Now,  when  a  soul  is  converted,  al- 
though many  of  these  strongholds  of  sin 
are  at  once  cast  down,  it  is  not  so  with 
them  all ;  otherwise  the  exhortation  in 
the  text  to  rule  the  spirit  had  been  un- 
meaning. The  unconverted  (be  it  re- 
membered) cannot  rule  their  spirits.  As 
well  might  the  lame  walk,  or  the  dumb 
speak.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
spiritually  awakened  and  enlightened. 
And  although,  when  they  were  first  en- 
lightened and  awakened,  many  of  the 
strongholds  of  sin  were  cast  down,  it  is 
not  so  with  them  alL  And  even  after, 
although  sin  may  be  dispossessed  of 
them  all,  he  (I  mean  sin)  is  not  con- 
tented with  such  an  exclusion.  He 
seizes  every  opportunity  to  regain  one 
fortress  after  another ;  and,  although  he 
should  not  be  able  to  retain  them  per- 
manently, yet  he  tries  to  seize  them  as 
often  and  to  hold  them  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

Although  the  conscience  may  be  awak- 
ened,  the  judgment  enlightened,  and  the 
will  brought  over  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  various  spiri- 
tual strongholds  remain  (if  not  in  the 
power  of)  at  least  exposed  to  the  inroads 
of  sin.  Even  in  the  very  best  men,  how 
often  does  sin  seize  hold  on  some  part  of 
the  character, — on  some  predominating 
passion  or  feeling, — and  for  a  while  keep 
possession !  How  often  does  he  fill  the 
heart  with  pride,  anger,  envy,  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  various  unholy  passions! 
But  at  first,  at  the  outset  of  the  indivi- 
dual's Christian  career,  when  he  first  be- 
comes a  soldier  of  Christ,  it  is  much 
worse.  To  his  appalled  mind,  every 
part  of  his  character  seems  a  fortress  of 
Satan,  a  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a 
cage  of  every  unclean  bird.  He  almost 
despairs  of  expelling  the  unholy  occu- 
pants, and  had  he  no  higher  strength 
than  his  own  to  rely  on,  he  might  well 
despair  indeed.  But,  like  Israel  when 
warring  with  Amalek,  his  motto  is, 
**  Jehovah-Nissi" — God  it  my  banner-- 
and  therefore  he  can  say,  "Thanks  be 
unto  Ood  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

2S8 


He  wars,  indeed,  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  with  principalities,  and  powers 
of  darkness,  and  spiritual  wickedness. 
He  has  to  resist  and  subdue  evil  habits 
which  may  have  had  for  years  an  un- 
checked dominion.  He  has  to  fight 
against  the  force  of  evil  example,  and  the 
infiuence  of  those  whose  intimacy  with 
him  would  be  apt  to  lead  him  astray; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  to  quell  those 
frequent  upspringings  of  pride,  anger, 
sensuality,  and  other  sins,  which  arise  in 
his  own  heart,  and  which  Satan  takes 
every  opportunity  of  rearing  out  of  his 
original  sinful  nature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  duties  and  con- 
quests required  of  him  who  ruleth  his 
spirit, — who  ruleth  it  so  that  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  truth  and  conscience,  and 
the  Word  of  God.    It  remains, — 

2.  That  we  justify  the  declaration  of 
Solomon :  **  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Now,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  man  who  rules  his  spirit,  and 
the  man  who  takes  a  city,  are  always 
difiiBrent  persons.  Both  reason  and 
Scripture  allow  that  war,  though  in 
many  respects  an  evil,  is  yet  often  a 
necessary  evlL  Reason  tells  us  that  it 
would  be  wrong  in  any  country,  having 
the  power  of  preventing  it,  to  allow  its 
liberty,  religion,  or  privileges  to  be  en- 
dangered; and  that,  in  such  cases,  to 
have  recourse  to  war  would  be  choosing 
the  less  evil  of  the  two.  And  Scripture^ 
though  it  forbids  indimdmaU  to  letam 
evil  for  evil— for  *•  Vengeance  is  mine» 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay"— yet  teUi 
us  that  God  has  constituted  ruUn  His 
ministers  or  substitutes  In  this  respect, 
for  they  **  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but 
are  the  ministers  of  God,  avengers  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evU." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  a 
soldier  may  not  be  a  good  man,  or  that 
he  who  helps  to  take  a  city  may  not  bo 
one  of  those  who  rules  his  spirit.  And 
in  the  late  siege  we  have  had  abundant 
proof  of  the  fkct.  Many  of  those  who 
have  there  fought  have  been  of  the  num* 
her  of  those  who  fight  the  fight  of  fidtli. 
Among  those  who  have  helped  to  tako 
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that  dtj,  diMbtlaM  there  am  nanf  wlio 
an  in  the  habit  of  ruling  their  ipiriti 
with  Cfariititn  ftvtitnae. 

Bnt  thii  fact  take*  not  from  the  tneco- 
loff  or  the  truth  of  the  text.  Solomon 
—am  that  the  ipiritiMl  warfare  ii 
ipeater  and  noMer  than  the  phyilcal, 
whether  the;  oo-exi«t  in  the  wme  indi- 
ridnal,  or  are  (bnod  npaTatel  j. 

The  rnliog  of  the  ipirit,  in  either  caie, 
ii  better  than  the  taking  ofa  oit;. 

It  ia  better  in  ita  priodplea,  better  in 
it*  manifeatatioiu,  and  better  in  tte  re- 


It  ia  better  in  ita  ^rne^pJu.  Theaetn- 
ating  principle!  of  him  who  take*  a  <dtj 
are,  at  the  rttf  beat,  loyaltj,  patriotiam, 
«ad  ohedienc«  to  anthoritj.  The;  art 
<Aea  mcMier  priodple*  tlian  theK;  re- 
reng^  plnnder,  conqueit,  have  often,  loo 
oAhi,  been  the  motiTei  wliich  hate 
pdded  the  captora  of  citiei.  Bat  the 
Ugheet  motiTea  whidi  can  be  awigned 
at  thoatt  we  hare  muitlooed ;  and  let  ua 
aa(  diipaiage  them ;  thej  are  noble,  and, 
Sm  the  pnrpoM  in  Tiew,  they  are  all  that 
na  be  deaircd.  But  wbat  we  m;  U,  that 
Ifce  nMtiTCi  of  him  who  role*  liia  ipirlt 
a%  by  the  natoie  of  thing*  and  the  ne- 
noAty  of  the  caie,  ta  higher.  Hit 
KMiTei  relate  Dot  to  time  lo  much  aa  to 
elcniity.  Hie  Sorereign  whom  ht  obeys 
li  Ibe  King  of  Idngt.  Bit  leader  i*  the 
Lard  Jenu  Chriit.  St  conalder*  not 
neiely  the  honour  of  hi*  conDtry,  but 
Uie  ^jty  of  Ood  aod  the  good  ot  men'a 

It  is  better,  aUo,  in  ita  manffttlaliau. 
Ht  that  takes  a  city  baa  to  maoifett 
narago,  rigilance,  and  mticfa  endnrance. 
He  who  rule*  his  spirit  liaa  to  manifest 
M  fteat,  aad  under  more  trying  clicum- 
Mtaeea,  and  againatmcoenibtle  enemies. 
B  was  mentioned  by  Clirist  aa  an  aggra- 
Wionof  tbelTislarftheflr*t  Cbri*tian*, 
Ikataman'slaesaboiildbethoaeofbiBOwn 
'■  koHebold  ;  tint  the  spiritual  warfare  of 
cmy  Christian  ia  more  distressing  still, 
ftrUitbeahere  are  tboseof  hisown  Asort. 
<  What  watohfulD<^»  is  required  against 
I  iBfir,  pride,  aod  caroality — what  courage 
■pinat  fUse  shame  ind  the  fear  of  man's 
^nitn — and  what  endurance  under  trial, 
t*<«Ky,  and  uudeMrved  obloquy, — are 
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known  only  to  the  Chrisdan  warrior. 
And  too  ofken  those  who  hare  displayed 
the  greatest  pby^cal  heroism  hsTe  been 
utterly  foUed  by  the  least  of  these  spirit- 
ual adTersaries. 

It  is  better,  also,  in  iu  nmlu.  Great 
and  good  as  is  the  work  of  fredog  a 
nation  from  teax  of  iuTasioD  and  of  bond- 
age, greater  still  is  the  benefit  which 
flows  from  the  warfkre  of  the  Christian. 
E*en  were  tiiere  nothing  but  the  saiTa- 
tion  of  his  own  soul,  tAof  we  know  ta  more 
Taiuabie  than  a  whole  phy^cal  world. 

Bnt  hi*  work  does  not  end  with  his 
owa  soul.  Be  seeka  to  conrert  sinner* 
Ihnn  the  error  of  their  ways,  save  souls 
from  death,  hide  a  mnltitude  of  Ant, 
and  create  joy  eTen  in  heaTen.  He  la  of 
those  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  those 
by  whose  piesence  It  Is  preserred  from 
utter  corruption,  these  on  account  of 
whose  presence  In  it  Ood  continues  to  it 
a  time  of  long-snflbriag  mercy,  and  pour* 
not  out  upon  it  His  jnst  wrath  speedily. 

If  jou  serionaly  consider  theee  thinga, 
I  think  you  will  allow  that  "  better  is  he 
that  ruleth  bis  s[arit  than  he  tliat  taketh 
adq'." 

Yob  haie,  therefbra,  no  cause  lo  en»y 
the  honour  of  those  who  at  Bebastopol 
hare  crowned  themselrea  with  glc^,  fur 
you  ai«  each  called  to  a  greater,  a  nobler 
conflict.  Tour  own  spirits  are  to  be 
your  Sebastopol,  and  erery  ainftil  paadon 
which  exalts  itself  is  a  fortress  against 
which  your  aasaults  are  to  be  directed. 
Does  anger  elerate  itself  I  Are  yon 
giren  to  wrath  T  Or  doe*  pride  make 
Itself  strong  F  Or  do  fleshly  Insta  obtrude 
themselves?  Or  does  world iy-minded- 
ness  entrench  its  low  but  stubborn  earth- 
works? 

Then  in  etery  mch  case  regard  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  as  the  tower  or 
fortress  to  which  your  general  direct* 
you,  and  which  you  ate  to  attack. 

And  he  not  staggered  at  the  difOcnlty 
of  the  work.  Greater  is  He  that  is  with 
you  than  all  that  are  a{;ainst  you. 

You  are  enjoined  by  an  apostle  to  take 
to  yon  the  whole  armour  of  God,  the 
girdle  of  truth,  the  breastplsle  of  right- 
eousness, the  shoes  of  peace,  the  shield  of 
faith,  the  helmet  of  the  hope  of  saWation, 
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and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the 
Word  of  God.  Bot,  besides  all  this 
spiritual  armour  which  is  supplied  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  one 
thing  more  which  the  apostle  in  the  same 
place  tells  us  is  necessary,  namely, 
prayer :  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and 
watching  thereunto."  Thus  armed,  and 
thus  by  prayer  receiying  strength  from 
on  high,  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
before  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  eyil 
example  of  the  world,  or  the  seductions 
of  the  flesh. 

And  in  the  reward  you  will  at  last 
receive,  you  will  find  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth :  <*  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
*'They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.''  All 
human  applause  will  be  forgotten  when 
God  says :  ^  Well  done,  good  and  tSsith- 
Ail  senrants."  And  all  earthly  honours 
will  be  felt  to  be  nothing  when  you 
*^  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Finally,  I  may  add  that,  by  ruling  your 
spirits  and  warring  against  sin,  you  will 
thus  be  fellow-workers  of  those  who  are 
fighting  their  country's  battles  with  the 
sword  and  the  bayonet.  God  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  All  wtff  is  an  appeal  to  Him. 
And  He  has  decreed  that  righteousness 
shall  exalt  a  nation,  and  sin  be  a  reproach 
to,  and  bring  degradation  on,  any  people. 
According  to  our  fidelity  to  God,  then, 
may  we  look  for  Gk)d  giving  us  national 
blessings;  plenty  and  prosperity,  and 
(which  may  He  speedily  restore  to  us) 
the  inyaluaUe  blessing  of  an  honourable 
and  lasting  peaoe. 


'<  HE  GIVETH  HI8  BELOVED  SLEEP. 

i   Of  «n  the  thongbU  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  a&r 
Along  the  Psalmisrs  roosio  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  la. 
For  sift  or  grace,  surpassing  this, 

"  He  gireth  His  belored  sleep  ?** 

« 

What  would  we  give  to  tmt  Beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved— 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep— 
The  senate's  shout  for  patriot  vows — 
The  monarches  crown  to  light  the  brows— 
•*  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.** 
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What  do  we  give  to  otir  Beloved  ? 
A  little  fiiith.  not  all  iraproved — 
A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake— 
"  He  giveth  HU  beloved  tUepS 

**  Sleep  soft,  Beloved  !  '*  we  sometimes  say. 

But  have  no  power  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  ; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slnmber  when 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'* 

Oh  Earth !  so  full  of  dreary  noises ; 
Oh  meni  with  wailing  in  your  voices ; 
Oh  delved  gold !  the  waller's  heap  ; 
Oh  strife  I  oh  curse  ?  that  o'er  it  fall ; 
God  makes  a  silence  throuRh  yon  aU, 

And  *'  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.** 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  clond  above  it  saileth  still. 
Tho'  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap ! 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floi^d  overhead, 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep  '* 

Tea !  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 
Bnfflcient  such  a  rest  to  keep, 
But  angels  say— and  through  the  word 
The  woHon  of  their  smile  is  heard, 

"  He  giveth  His  l>eloved  sleep.** 

For  me— my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 
Seeing  through  tears  the  Juf?g1er'1eap— 
Would  ftio  its  wearied  vision  close. 
And,  childlike,  on  His  love  repose 

Who  **  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.** 

And  friends,  dear  friends !  when  it  shall  b« 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me  ; 
When  round  my  bier  ye  crowd  to  weep. 
Let  <me^  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  **  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall. 
Be  giveth  His  beloved  «{eep.** 

E.  B.  Browsiv*. 


A  sense  of  an  earnest  will 

To  help  the  holy  livinir. 
And  a  terrible  heart-thrill. 

If  you  have  no  power  of  giving  : 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak. 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless ; 
Eind  words  so  short  to  speak. 

But  whose  echo  is  endless : 
The  world  is  wide— these  things  are  small. 
They  may  be  nothing— but  they  are  all  I 

R    M.   MlLRM. 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  act 

breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ; 
We  should  oouot  time  by  heart.throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  bsst ; 
And  he  whose  heart  beats  quickest,  ttves  tiM 

longest.** 

T.  MaammAV. 
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FUTURE  SIN  AND  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 


TfUKB  are   many  who  see  no    reason 
why  panishment  should  not  end  in  a  fu- 
tare  state*  yet  never  consider  how  sin  is 
to  end.  The  idea  which  they  have  formed 
of  punishment  is  that  of  a  mere  arbitrary 
annexation  of  a  oertain  amount  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  next  world  to  a  certain  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  this — so  many  stripes 
for  so  many  sins;  and,  as  if  obnous  injus- 
tice were  inflicted  on  men,  they  exclaim, 
•urely  such  and  such  sins  do  not  deserve 
such  and  such  punishment  I    But  if  sin 
itself,  by  an  eternal  moral  necessity,  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  punishment,  even  as 
the  shadow  accompanies  the  substance, 
then  the  real  question  in  regard  to  the 
ending  of  future  woe,  is  reduced  into  the 
deeper  one  of  the  ending  of  future  sin. 
And  if  so,  what  evidence  have  we  from  any 
ooe  source  whatever  to  inspire  the  hope, 
tbst  the  man  who  enters  the  next  world 
bring  sin  and  therefore  suffering  punish- 
ment, shall  ever  cease  to  sin  and  thereby 
oesse  to  suffer  ?    It  must,  remember,  be 
sdmitted  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
life  eternal  can  only  coexist  with  a  right 
itate  of  ^e  souL    "  This  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  Thee  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."    Up  to  the  moment  in 
which  the  spirit  turns  with  filial  con- 
fidence and  obedience    to  God,    there 
csnnot  be   a   cessation  either    in    the 
curse  that  must  ever  rest  upon  enmity 
md  disobedience,  or  in  the  pain  which 
must  ever  be  produced  by  so  terrible  a 
ttalady.     Some  time  or  other,  be  it  near 
or  remote,  in  one  year  or  in  a  million, 
disfe  must  be  repentance  in  the  sinner, 
t  taming  away  from  sin  with  hate  to  it, 
Md  to  God  in  love  to  Him,  as  the  only 
HSiHik  means  of  bridging  oyer  the  other- 
viw  impassable  gulph  that  separates  the 
M  from  the  good,  or  hell  from  heaven. 
limn  is  no  salvation  for  man  but  from  sin ; 
itmm  If  oo  restoration  for  him  but  to  love. 
Bm  If  this  change  in  the  sinner  is  not 
■flnpWjiUihi  i\  in  this  world,  bow  can  it 
%t  (nr<«plinhfi1  in  any  place  of  even 
JMpdpwiishment?    In  what  conceiv- 
i|M||ir^f  It  a  moral  and  responsible  be- 
eads  this  life  and  begins  another 


at  enmity  to  God,  rejecting  Christ,  dis- 
believing the  Gospel,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sius,  hateful  and  hating,  to  be  made 
holy  after  death  and  before  entering 
heaven,  by  a  temporary  discipline  of  mere 
suffering  ?  What  advantages  for  the  at- 
tainment of  piety  will  the  bad  man  pos- 
sess elsewhere  that  are  denied  him  here  ? 
If  all  that  God  has  done  to  gain  his 
heart,  has  so  far  failed  up  till  the  hour  of 
his  death,  that  he  is  morally  unfit  for 
the  society  or  joys  of  heaven,  what 
appliances  can  we  conceive  of  more 
likely  to  influence  the  will  and  gain 
the  affections  in  a  prison-house  set 
apart  for  the  reformation  of  the  impeni- 
tent? Does  any  reader  of  these  lines 
despise  God's  counsel  now,  and  reject  all 
His  reproofs,  from  the  infatuated  notion 
that  some  limited  course  of  suffering  and 
of  discipline  hereafter  will  atone  for  his 
crimes  and  prepare  him  for  the  fellow- 
ship of  heaven  ?  If  there  be  such,  let  me 
address  him  personally,  and  beseech  of 
him  to  examine  well  the  ground  on  which 
he  intends  to  build  a  house  so  high, 
whose  ruin,  if  it  fall,  will  be  great  indeed. 
You  would  not  utterly  despair  if  you  even 
died  impenitent.  This  is  your  last  con- 
solation, because  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  that,  though  there  must  be  suffering 
awaiting  you,  it  cannot  be  endless,  and 
that  some  time  or  other  your  character 
wLU  be  so  much  changed  as  to  warrant  the 
Saviour  to  say,  what  it  is  acknowledged 
He  could  nut  say  to  you  now,  '*  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant !  '*  If  these  are 
your  expectations,  do  consider  on  what 
evidence  they  are  founded.  Do  you  ex- 
pect to  meet,  in  this  supposed  place  of 
punishment  and  reformation,  more  loving 
friends  to  win  you  by  such  solemn  counsels 
and  tender  ministrations  as  earth  did  not 
afford  ?  Do  you  look  for  daily  returning 
mercies  and  sources  of  enjoyment  more 
rich  and  varied  there  than  those  possessed 
here,  in  order  to  bring  you  back  to  God, — 
a  healthier  body,  a  happier  home,  holier 
society,  a  more  beauteous  world  with 
fairer  skies  and  brighter  landscapes,  or 
any  of  those  innumerable  blessings  which 
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have  such  a  tendency  to  tame  and  soften 
the  rudest  nature?  Do  you  anticipate 
means  of  grace  more  powerfully  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  the  mind,  convince  the 
understanding,  bend  the  will  or  draw  the 
affections  of  the  heart  towards  Grod? 
Shall  Sabbaths  of  deeper  rest  dawn  upon 
you,  or  sacraments  of  more  healing  virtue 
be  administered  ?  Shall  retreats  be  af- 
forded where  God's  Word  may  be  read 
and  prayer  enjoyed  with  more  undis- 
turbed repose?  Shall  the  Gospel  be 
preached  more  faithfully,  and  shall  a  more 
loving  and  pious  people  be  found  there 
than  here  to  assemble  for  public  or  pri- 
vate worship?  Shall  a  Saviour  be  offered 
more  able  or  willing  to  save,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  poured  down  upon  the 
burning  soil  in  more  plenteous  or  life- 
giving  Pentecostal  showers?  Is  this 
what  you  picture  to  yourselves  of  the 
place  in  which  you  expect  to  atone  for 
past  sins  by  limited  suffering?  Impossible! 
You  are  thinking  of  a  world  better  and 
more  glorious  than  the  present ; — not  of 
a  hell  but  of  a  heaven.  But  even  if  there 
were  such  a  place  prepared  for  the  im- 
penitent and  wicked,  what  conceivable 
security  would  there  be  that  a  new 
mind  and  spirit  would  be  the  necessary 
result  of  such  new  and  enlarged  bene- 
factions? We  must  assume  that  the 
power  of  sinning  shall  remain,  or  other- 
wise man's  responsibility  would  cease,  and 
punishment  thereby  become  mere  cruelty. 
But  if  sin  is  thus  possible  because  respon- 
sibility exists,  then  why  may  not  the  sin- 
ner there  indulge  in  the  same  selfishness, 
disobedience^  and  rebellion  which  charac- 
terized him  here? — Why  may  it  not  be 
with  him  as  with  many  a  man  who  loves 
sin  in  the  low  haunts  of  profligacy  and 
crime,  but  loves  it  still  though  brought 
into  circumstances  of  greater  comfort  and 
among  society  of  greater  godliness  ?  But 
should  it  be  otherwise, — should  the  sup- 
posed place  of  future  punishment  have 
none  of  those  advantages  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  objector  is  forced  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  to  assume  their 
absence,  at  least  for  a  limited  period, 
and  to  admit,  in  some  form  or  other,  the 
presence  of  a  dread  and  mysterious 
sorrow, — I  ask  again,  on  what  grounds 
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do  you  conclude  that  this  anticipated 
punishment  shall  itself  possess  such  a 
healing  virtue  as  to  produce,  some  time 
or  other,  that  love  to  God  which,  up  till 
this  moment,  has  never  been  produced  in 
you,  and  which,  arguing  fh>m  your  own 
past  experience,  will  never  be  produced 
as  long  as  you  live  on  earth  ?  Tou  attach, 
perhaps,  some  omnipotent  power  to  mere 
sufibring,  and  imagine  that  if  hatred  to 
sin  and  love  to  God  are  all  that  is  needed, 
then  a  short  experience  of  the  terrific 
consequences  of  a  godless  past  must  en- 
sure a  godly  future.  Why  do  you  think 
so  ?  Is  this  the  effect  which  mere  punish- 
ment generally  produces  ou  human  char- 
acter? Is  its  tendency  to  soften  or  to 
harden  the  heart — to  fill  it  with  love  or 
with  enmity  ?  It  cannot  fail,  indeed,  to 
make  the  sufferer  long  for  deliverance 
fh)m  the  pain ;  but  does  it  follow  that  he 
thereby  longs  for  deliverance  firom  the 
sin,  and  for  possession  of  the  good  ?  It 
is  certainly  not  the  case  in  this  worid, 
that  bad  men  are  disposed  to  repent  and 
turn  to  God  in  proportion  as  they  suffer 
from  their  own  wilfulness,  and  become 
poor  fh>m  idleness,  broken  in  health  fVom 
dissipation,  or  alienated  fh>m  human 
hearts  by  their  selfishness  or  dishonesty, 
and  pass,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
anguish,  through  all  the  stages  of  outcaata 
firom  the  family— dwellers  among  the 
profligate— companions  in  crime— occu- 
piers of  prisons — chained  in  convict  gangs, 
till  the  scaffold  with  its  beam  and  drop 
ends  the  dreadful  history.  Such  punish-* 
ment  as  this  constantly  dogging  the 
crime,  which  at  first  created  it  and  ever 
preserves  it,  only  makes  the  heart  harder, 
fans  the  passions  into  a  more  volcanic 
fire,  and  possesses  the  soul  with  a  more 
daring  recklessness  and  wilder  despenip 
tion.  And  what  special  virtue  will  pun- 
ishment have  in  the  next  world  more  than 
in  this  ?  What  tendency  will  there  be  in 
this  long  night  of  misery  to  inspire  a  man 
with  the  love  of  that  God  whose  very  char^ 
acter,  whose  holy  and  righteous  will,  bat 
annexed  the  suffering  to  the  sin  ?  And 
if  the  character  is  not  thereby  reformed, 
and  yet  the  sinner  all  the  while  xetaiaa 
his  responsibility — as  he  must  do  on  the 
assumption  that  refbrmatioii  it  poidblt 
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— and  cobUdiim  to  chooM  ud  with  more 
diabolical  hatrad  to  the  good,  it  it  ima- 
cioed  ttiat  •neb  a  proces*  u  this,  of  con- 
IjiiiiedaiD  accompanied  by  continued  pain, 
will,  at  taj  period,  render  him  more 
■eet  to  •qjof  Uie  holiiMu  of  hcaren  tban 
wbea  be  ftnt  doputed  from  ttie  irorld 
to  enter  nptm  tbii  nef  and  «tnnge  pro- 
WtioaF  Oh  I  the  moM  we  think  of  it, 
dw  dariur  doe*  the  hiitorj  grow, — th« 
bMer  doce  tbe  deaeent  oC  th«  ctU  spirit 
faocHDO  down  that  pit  which,  from  Iti 
nrj  natni^  li  bottomlew  I  If  meant 
v«  diteoTerable  then  mora  laited  to 
(lia  tht  aad  <rf  moral  rBgeneraUon  than 
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any  tlut  eziit  here,  let  tbem  be  pointed 
□at  I  We  have  learcbed  In  vain  to  dit- 
COTBT  tbem  with  the  eye  at  reaaon,  or  to 
find  tbem  in  the  mind  or  biitorj  of  man. 
And  jet  apoa  tbe  mere  '  may  be '  tfaat 
Aitnre  punishment  does  not  exitt,  or  at 
all  erents  li  limited  in  the  period  of  ilt 
dnratioa, — a  supposition  for  which  tbertt 
ii  DO  etidence  whaterer  ftnn  what  man 
knows  or  caa  liiiiiself  find  out,  and 
which  the  Bible  ererywhere  coDtradicIt, 
— men  risktheir  immortal  tools  in  tbe 
punuit  of  tin,  that  «Ten  hen  it  vanity 
of  spirit  t 


OBORGB  uQLLER  AND  TBE  BBISTOL  OBPHAKAGE.* 


Tn  I/tw  Or^lniM  Houu,  erected  throogli 
He  inatmmentality  of  the  Ber.  Q.  HQlier, 
Rutdt  OB  Aihley  Hill,  Bristol.  The 
HBction  besan  in  1848,  and  the  Inttltu- 
tiM  wat  opened  in  June  IS49.  Its  occn- 
puitt  an  300  oTphaot,— 140  girlt,  BO 
^rj%,  and  80  iofiuitt  of  either  sex, — who, 
«itUD  itt  banevoknt  walla,  receire  gra- 
tiHotidy  tb«ir  maintenance,  clothing, 
■d  cdoouion.  Tbe  mperintendenti, 
kidiert,  and  Krranta,  eng^ed  in  the 
management  of  the  instltntion,  amonnt 
10  between  30  and  40  men.  Mr.  H&Uer 
rtcetret  no  lemnoeration  for  hii  laborious 
mperinleodence,  althongh  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  it  deroted  to  tbese  dntlet. 
He  had  not  tbe  command  of  means.  He 
*as  deatitnte  of  iDllaence ;  tot,  except  to 
1  Tery  few,  be  wat  an  eulire  stranger. 
*  He  is  a  man,"  lajs  the  BriMlal  Jcumtd, 
^ot  no  strong  eloquence,  or  capttrating 
theocie* ;  but  a  grari^  qniet,  methodical 
OcRnan,  of  tbe  calmest  dsmeanonr,  bnt 
lbs  ttinngeit  purpoae,— plain  of  speech, 
ttOt  and  one  who  eren  labonrs  nnder  tbe 
fissdrantage  of  being  compelled  to  state 
Us  cue  in  a  tangnage  of  wbich  he  ii  not 
Miler.      Dealing    uncontrolledly   with 

■USaipt  MhSct.  Willlao  bj  UlmHlf  Id  3 
fVM.  /.  tnibct.  BtRMi*  Mmt.  LoDdoD,  IttO. 


tbonaands,  he  IItcs  in  •  frugal  mtnner  in 
■  smsll  honse  in  an  nnprelending  neigh- 
bonrbood,  through  which  be  may  be  seen 
each  morning  passing  to  superintend 
a  large  young  fkmily  of  orphans  in 
Ashley  Hill." 

The  hiitory  of  this  Inititutloa,  and  the 
remarkable  tnitlou  through  which  Mr. 
Hiiller  was  divinely  led  to  its  erection, 
form  one  of  the  most  Itlrring  episodes  in 
the  history  of  modem  timea,  one  of  the 
most  seren  rebukes  to  tbe  infidelity, 
formality,  and  man- dependence  of  the 
ige  in  which  we  live,  and  one  of  tbe  most 
euconragiug  inoentitet  to  ceate  from  the 
arm  of  men,  and  trnst  supremely  in  the 
livag  Qod,  We  concur  in  the  sentiment* 
ofa  writer  in  the  BruloTsbjn^,  of  1st 
September  last, — "Bristol  is  not  cele- 
brated for  tbe  splendonr  of  her  contriba- 
tiont  to  modem  arcblteetore,  nor  is  sbe 
distlngnitbed  for  any  eitraordinsiy  efforts 
in  tbe  promotion  of  idenoe  or  literatnre, 
tbat  may  cballenge  Uie  admiratloii  of  iier 
contemporaries,  yet  Brist<A  possesses 
tbat  to  interest  a  stranger  which  no  other 
place  pOBsetset ;  for  the  has  ooe  of  the 
greatest  wonders  in  the  world, — an  iosti- 
tntion  which,  while  it  excites  admiration, 
ia,  at  the  tame  time,  a  moral  pheaomenon, 
whose  Tcry  eziilence  is  a  puzile,  vbeii 
measured  by  the  ordinary  mlea  tbat 
gorem  human  uodertaklngt.* 

We  tbaU  probab^  be  sncoettnil  in 
MS 
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conveyinfif  to  our  readers  an  accurate  idea 
ef  the  whole  matter  if  we  divide  it  into 
two  parts,— the  first  embracing  the  life- 
experience  of  Miiller,  and  onwards  to  the 
erection  of  the  New  Orphanage;  the 
second  comprehending  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Orphanage,  and  the  present 
stupendous  designs  of  Miiller, 

Mr.  Miiller  was  born  at  Hoi^astaedt, 
near  Halberstadt,  Prussia,  on  September 
27,  1805.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was 
distinguished  chiefly  by  its  profanity. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  been  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  Established  Church, 
he  received  a  liberal  education;  but  a 
lung  period  elapsed  ere  religion  had  any 
charms  for  him.  Thus  he  writes  at  Hord- 
hausen,  in  1825,  where  he  had  resided 
two  and  a  half  years, — "  During  this  time 
I  studied  with  considerable  diligence  the 
Latin  classics,  French  history,  my  own 
language,  &C.,  but  did  little  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  the  mathematics.  I  used 
now  to  rise  regularly  at  four,  winter  and 
summer,  and  generally  study  all  the  day, 
with  little  exception,  till  ten  at  niglit. 
But  whilst  I  was  thus  outwardly  gaining 
the  esteem  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  did 
not  care  in  the  least  about  God,  but  lived 
secretly  in  much  sin,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  was  taken  ill,  and  for  thirteen 
weeks  confined  to  my  room.  During  my 
illness  I  had  no  real  sorrow  of  heart,  yet 
being  under  certain  natural  impressions 
of  religion,  I  read  through  Kiopstock's 
works  without  weariness.  I  cared  nothing 
about  the  Word  of  God.  I  practically 
sec  a  far  higher  value  upon  the  writings 
of  Horace  and  Cicero,  Voltaire  and 
Moliere,  than  upon  the  volume  of  inspir- 
ation." Notwithstanding  these  partially 
religious  impressions,  we  find  him  add- 
ing, immediately  after, — ^  But,  after  one 
or  two  days  were  over,  all  was  forgotten, 
and  I  was  as  bad  as  before.  I  had  now 
grown  so  wicked  that  I  could  habitually 
tell  lies  without  blushing.  And,  further, 
to  show  how  fearfully  wicked  I  was,  I 
will  mention,  out  of  many  others,  only 
one  great  sin  oi  which  I  was  guiltjr, 
before  I  left  this  place.  Through  my 
dissipated  life  I  had  contracted  debts, 
which  I  had  no  means  of  discharging; 
fur  my  father  could  allow  me  only  about 
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as  much  as  I  needed  for  my  regular 
maintenance.  One  day,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  from  him,  and 
having  purposely  shown  it  to  some  oi  my 
companions,  I  df^rwards  feigned  that  it 
was  stolen,  having  myself  by  force,  in- 
jured the  lock  of  my  trunk,  and  having 
also  designedly  forced  open  my  guitar- 
case.  I  also  feigned  myself  greatly 
frightened  at  what  had  happened,  ran 
into  the  directorli  room,  with  my  ooat 
of^  and  told  him  that  my  money  was 
stden.    I  was  greatly  pitied." 

At  length  it  was  necessary  that  MiiiWr 
should  go  to  Halle,  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  ministry;  and  here  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God  overtook  and  subdued  him. 
In  November  1825,  he  thus  writes,  **  The 
time  was  now  come  when  God  would 
have  mercy  upon  me.  His  love  had 
been  set  upon  such  a  wretch  as  I  was, 
before  the  world  was  made.  His  love 
had  sent  His  Son  to  bear  the  punishment 
due  to  me  on  account  of  xxky  sins,  and  to 
fulfil  the  law  which  I  had  broken  times 
without  number.  And  now,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  as  careless  about  Him  as 
ever,  He  sent  His  Spirit  into  my  heart. 
I  had  no  Bible,  and  had  not  read  in  it  for 
years.  I  went  to  church  but  seldom, 
but,  from  custom,  I  took  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per twice  a-year.  I  had  never  for  once 
beard  the  Gospel  preached  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  November  1825.  I  had  never 
met  with  a  person  who  told  me  that  he 
meant  to  live,  by  the  help  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  abort,  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  there  were 
any  persons  really  difiereut  from  myself^ 
except  in  degree." 

A  prayer-meeting,  held  in  the  house  of 
a  believing  tradesman,  of  the  name  of 
Wogner,  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  col- 
lege acquaintance  called  Beta,  was  the 
scene  of  his  spiritual  enlightenment.  The 
result  of  this  prayer  conference  is  thus 
detailed  by  Miiller,  *'  When  we  walked 
home,  I  said  to  Beta,  '  All  we  have  seen 
on  our  journey  to  Switzerland,  and  all 
our  former  pleasures,  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  this  evening.*  Whether 
I  fell  on  my  knees  when  I  retomed  hooM^ 
I  do  not  remember;  but  this  I  know, 
that  I  lay  peaceful  and  happy  in  my 
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bed.  Tliu  (heiri  tbnt  the  Lord  ms;  be- 
gin Hii  work  ia  different  wttf*.  For  I 
bare  not  the  le«it  donbt,  that  on  th&t 
•vaning  He  b^kn  b  work  of  gT&ce  in  me, 
though  I  obtained  joj  without  anj  deep 
MtTov  at  bekrt,  and  with  •carcel;  any 
knowledge.  Bnt  that  erening  wot  the 
torniBg  point  in  m;  life." 

The  rabeeqaent  part  of  hii  life  demon- 
Kntes  the  trnth  of  theee  wordj.  The 
;onng  atodcillt  no  longer  allowed  himaelf 
▼olnntaril;  to  commit  sin.  If  at  an; 
time  he  fell  into  the  methei  of  tempta- 
tion,— an  experienoe  well  nigh  inevitable 
IB  hi*  peculiar  (tate  of  mind, — be  emerged 
from  it,  Peter-like,  in  the  ■ioeera  sor- 
row  of  heart.  The  Scriptnrei  he  now 
Modied.  InpT«7er  hefreqnentlyengaged. 
In  lore  to  the  brethren  he  grew  strong, 
ud,  notwithitanding  the  ridicule  to  which 
hi)  reli^on  expoeed  blm  amoDgat  hii  fal- 
low-MDdaDt^  he  remained  Arm. 

UQllcT,  ooDlntr;  to  the  wiahei  of  bU 
frieode,  DOW  KnAivd  to  become  b  mii- 
wxtarj,  and,  at  length,  after  bajing  re- 
eared  Dinch  religlaiu  heart  taitio*,  and 
orercoaie  auaj  fonnidable  difflculUei, 
uinng  (ram  the  pecnliarity  of  the  Fnu- 
Ban  ooiiititntion  and  otherwlM^  he  ar- 
rited  in  Irivdon  a«  a  candidate  for  the 
tfloeof  Jliaijonary  to  the  Jewt.  Hi*  zeal 
Km  prompted  Um  to  labour  amongit 
theLoodoD  Jem,  while  hii  future  dosti- 
nttion  was  still  undecided  by  the  Auoci- 
ttiao  with  whicli  he  was  connected.  Aj 
1  spedmeD  of  his  ftadies  in  the  seminary 
comected  with  the  Jewish  miMion,  take 
Ihe  foUowinK.  "I  DOW  ttadied  mncb, 
iboat  twelvi!  hinrs  a  daj,  chiefly  He- 
Ww;  comrneiiced  Chaldee ;  perfected 
nyself  in  being  able  to  read  the  Germu) 
Jewish  in  Rabbinic  charactera;  com- 
mitted portions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tea- 
ttment  to  memory,  &&,  and  this  I  did 
^(h  prayer,  often  falling  on  my  knees, 
hB*ing  my  book  a  little  that  I  might 
Mk  tbe  Lord's  blessing." 

In  January  1830,  his  connexion  with 
At  London  Society  for  promoting  Cbris- 
tentj'  amoDgst  the  Jews  ceased,  solely 
ii  mucqaence  td  his  inability,  from  con- 
s  moilree,  to  comply  with  its 
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of  Mr.  HaUer's  labours ;  and  here  we  re- 
cognise one  of  the  first  prominent  indica- 
tions of  hi*  remarkable  faith,  and  the 
germ  of  his  future  pnwednie  regarding 
the  Orphanage.  lo  October  1830,  he 
writer,  "  About  this  time  1  began  to  have 
conscleatioos  objections  against  any  ' 
longer  leceiTiog  a  stated  salary.  My 
reasons  against  it  were  these: — 1.  The 
salary  was  made  up  by  pew-rents,  but 
pew-rents  are,  according  to  James  11. 1-S, 
against  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  as,  in 
general,  the  poor  brother  cannot  have  to 
good  a  Beat  at  the  rich.  2,  A  brother 
mayyfoiily  do  something  towards  my  sup- 
port if  left  to  his  own  time,  but  when  the 
quarter  is  up,  he  has,  perhaps,  other  ex- 
peniea,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
pays  his  money  grudgingly,  and  of  ne- 
cessity, or  cheerMly,  but  Qod  loveth  a 
cheerful  gi*er.  3.  I  felt  that  pew-rents 
were  a  snare  to  the  serrant  of  Christ." 
In  development  of  these  principles,  Miil- 
ler  publicly  announced  that  for  the  tiitnre 
he  should  give  up  hariDg  any  regular 
salary,  and  intimated  that  if  his  people 
"still  had  a  desire  to  do  sometblog  to- 
wards bis  support,  by  Tolnntary  gifts," 
he  should  have  "no  objection  to  receive 
them,  though  ever  so  small,  either  in 
iDoaey  or  provisions."  "  At  the  same 
time,"  he  adds,  "it  appeared  tome  right, 
that  henoefortb  I  should  aili  no  nan,  not 
even  my  btieved  brtOiroi  attd  litltri,  te  htip 
mc,  ai  I  bad  done  a  few  times  accoidiag 
to  tbeii  own  request,  as  my  expenses, 
on  account  of  travelling  much  in  the 
Lord's  service,  were  too  great  to  be  met 
by  my  usual  income.  For  unconsciously 
I  had  thus  again  been  led,  in  some  mea- 
mre,  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  going 
to  man  instead  of  goiog  to  the  Lord  at 
once.  To  emu  to  thii  ctrndutiim  be/ort 
God,  required  mart  gract  tAiai  la  give  ap 
mg  lahry.  About  the  same  time,  also, 
my  wife  and  I  had  grace  given  to  us,  to 
take  the  Lord's  commandment, '  Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms,'  Luke  zii.  33, 
lUemllji,  and  to  carry  it  out.  Our  staff 
and  support  in  this  matter  were  Matt. 
vi.  19-3*;  John  xiT.  13,  H.  We  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The 
testimony  of  MUUer  ii  to  tbis  effect,  "  It 
is  now  nineteen  yean  lince  we  set  oat  in 
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this  waj,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least  regret 
the  step  we  then  took.  Our  Grod  also  has, 
in  His  tender  mercy,  given  us  grace  to 
abide  in  the  same  mind  concerning  the 
above  points,  both  as  it  regards  principle 
and  practice ;  and  this  has  been  the  means 
of  letting  us  see  the  tender  love  and  care 
of  our  God  oyer  His  children,  even  in  the 
most  minute  things,  in  a  waj  in  which 
we  never  experimentally  knew  them  be- 
fore ;  and  it  has,  in  particular,  made  the 
Lord  known  to  us  more  fully  than  we 
knew  Him  before,  as  a  prcofer  hearing 
God.**  Miiller's  income  during  the  yesr 
ending  December  1831,  was  L.15]  ISs. 
8d.;  year  ending  December  1833,  L.267 
ISs.  8|d. ;  year  ending  December  1835, 
L.288  Os.  8|d. ;  year  ending  December 
1837,  L.S07  2s.  6^.;  year  ending  De- 
cember 1839,  L.3i3  2s.  5d.;  year  ending 
December  1842,  L.329  1 6s.  This  mode 
of  life  necessarily  exposed  his  faith  to  the 
severest  ordeals.  Their  resources  were 
sometimes  quite  exhausted,  but  firesh 
supplies  were  invariably  supplied  ere  they 
were  required;  in  his  own  language, 
"Never  have  we  had  to  sit  down  to  a 
meal  without  our  good  Lord  having  pro- 
vided nourishing  food  for  us."  Take  the 
following  as  a  specimen,  ^On  January 
6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1831, 1  had  repeatedly 
asked  the  Lord  for  money,  but  received 
none.  On  the  evening  of  January  8th, 
I  lefl  my  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
was  then  tempted  to  distrust  the  Lord, 
though  He  had  been  so  gracious  to  us,  in 
that  He  not  only,  up  to  that  day,  had 
supplied  all  our  wants,  but  had  given  us 
also  those  answers  of  prayer,  which  have 
been  in  part  just  mentioned.  I  was  so 
sinful  for  about  five  minutes,  as  to  think 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
in  this  way.  I  also  began  to  say  to  my- 
self, that  I  had  perhaps  gone  too  far  in 
living  in  this  way.  But,  thanks  be  to 
the  Lord,  this  trial  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes.  He  enabled  me  again  to  trust 
in  Him,  and  Satan  was  immediately  con- 
founded; for  when  I  returned  to  my 
room  (out  of  which  I  had  not  been  ab- 
sent ten  minutes),  the  Lord  had  sent  de- 
liverance. A  sister  in  the  T«ord,  who  re- 
sided in  Exeter,  had  come  to  Teignmouth, 
and  brought  us  L.2  4s.  So  the  Lord  tri- 
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umphed,  and  our  faith  was  strengthened." 
The  deep  interest  of  this  extract  consists 
in  its  unfolding  the  early  experience  of 
one  who  afterwards  became  so  great  a 
witness  for  the  living  God,  and  through 
whose  instrumentality  the  all-sufficiency 
of  sincere  prayer  has  been  so  vividly  de- 
monstrated. Temporally  and  spiritually 
Miiller  lives  by  prayer. 

In  1832,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Bristol,  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Craik,  (brother  of  Dr.  Craik  of  Glasgow,) 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  most  admir- 
able man.  His  ministiy  was  all  along  sin- 
gulariy  blessed,  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Craik. 
'*The  singularity  of  their  accent, — the 
one  being  a  German,  the  other  a  Scots- 
man, — their  peculiar  views  and  prac- 
tices, their  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  childlike  simplicity,  and, 
above  all,  their  exalted  piety,  all  com- 
bined in  attracting  large  crowds  of  people 
wherever  they  preached."  In  1839  he  re- 
solved to  institute  a  Ragged  School,  but 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  abandon 
it.  He  was,  however,  led  from  this  to  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  Scriptural  know- 
ledge Institution,  to  have  an  Orphanage 
associated  with  it.  The  constitution  of 
the  '*  Scriptural  knowledge  Institution,** 
proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  every 
believer  is  bound  to  help  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  contributioot  of 
believers  only  ought  to  be  solicited^  con- 
templates the  support  or  assistance  of 
day,  Sabbath,  and  adult  schools;  the 
circulation  of  the  holy  Scriptures;  the 
encouragement  of  missionary  efforts  • 
the  circulation  of  religious  tracts  and 
publications;  and  the  boarding,  cloth- 
ing, and  scriptnrally  educating  of  desti- 
tute children,  who  have  lost  both  their 
parents  by  death.  Upwards  of  a  year 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this  Insti- 
tution, he  writes:  "It  is  now  fifteen 
months  since,  in  dependence  upon  the  Lord 
for  the  supply  of  wieansy  we  have  been 
enabled  to  provide  poor  children  with 
schooling,  circulate  the  holy  Scriptures^ 
and  aid  missionary  labours.  During  this 
time,  though  the  field  of  labour  has  been 
constantly  enlarging,  and  though  we  have 
now  and  then  been  brought  low  in  f^mds, 
the  Lord  has  never  allowed  ns  to  be 
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obliged  to  stop  the  work.  We  have  been 
eo&bledy  daring  this  time,  to  establish 
three  day  schools,  and  to  connect  with  the 
Institution  two  other  charity  day  schools, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  otherwise 
would  hare  been  closed  for  want  of 
means.  In  addition  to  this,  the  expenses 
connected  with  a  Sunday  school  and  an 
sdnit  school  have  been  likewise  defrayed, 
making  seren  schools  altogether.  The 
number  of  the  children  that  haTe  thus 
been  profided  with  schooling,  in  the  day 
schools  only,  amounts  to  439.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  holy  Scriptures  which 
hare  been  circulated,  is  795  Bibles,  and 
758  New  Testaments.  We  haTe  also 
lent,  in  aid  of  missionary  labours  in 
Canada,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  L.117  lis.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  free-will  offerings 
pat  into  our  hands  for  carrying  on  this 

work,  from  March  5  1884,  to  May  19 

18S5,  is  L.868  12s.  Ofd." 

{To  be  continued,) 


FAITH. 

A  tmiaDw,  in  Um  tpring 
Cune  to  our  gruuury,  and  *neaUi  the  earot 
Emyed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 
Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leares. 

Dqr  after  daj  ahe  toU'd 

With  patient   art,  but  ere  her    work  was 

crowned 
lone  sad  nUshap  the  tiny  (kbrie  spoiled, 
■And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

Sksfirand  the  ruin  wrought ; 

Tflt  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  phtce  she 

flew, 
iad  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses 

brought, 
lad  built  her  ncet  anew. 

B«t  scarcely  had  she  placed 

the  Isat  soft  feather  on  its  ample  flbor, 

Vhtn  willed  heads*  or  chance,   again  laid 


iad  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

HI  siaiHr  heart  she  kept, 
iad  toiled  again;  — and,  last  night,  hearing 


tlwfcii,andlo!  three  fittle  swallows  slept 
Ike  ewth.made  walls. 


is  here.  O  man  1 
been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 
•-*eaeisk  thy  purpose,  trust,  or 


TH£  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
Ood*s  meekest  angel  gently  comes  t 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  pain. 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again  ; 
And  yet,  in  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There's  quiet  in  that  angers  glance. 

There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance ; 

He  moclu  no  grief  with  idle  cheer. 

Nor  wounds,  with  words,  the  mourner's  care } 

But  ills  and  woes  he  cannot  cure. 

He  kindly  trains  us  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience  I  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm ; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear , 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  wiU. 

Oh  I  thou  who  moumest  on  thy  way, 
'With  longings  for  the  close  of  day. 
He  walks  with  thee,  that  angel  kind. 
And  gently  whispers,  *'  Be  resigned : 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well  I  ** 

J.  O.  Waimw. 


**  Qod  pardons  the  greatest  sinners,  and 
hath  left  them  upon  record:  and  there  is 
no  instance  in  the  Scripture  of  the  divine 
forgiveness,  but  in  such  instances,  the 
misery  of  which  was  a  fit  instrument  to 
speak  aloud  the  glories  of  God's  mercies, 
and  gentleness,  and  readiness  to  forgive.*' 
— Jtrtmy  Taylor, 


«Lkt  178  TAKB  hbbd:  for  mercy  is 
like  a  rainbow,  which  God  set  in  the 
clouds  to  remember  mankind;  it  shines 
here  as  long  as  it  is  not  hindered,  but  we 
must  never  look  for  it  after  it  is  night, 
and  it  shines  not  in  the  other  world :  if 
we  refhse  mercy  here,  we  shall  have  jus- 
tice to  eterni^."— •/ersmjr  Tojfior, 

"  In  matters  of  corucienee,  first  thoughts 
are  best. 

**  In  matters  of  prudenct,  last  thoughts 
are  best."— i2ofor<  BalL 


aad  straggle  on ! 

B.  8.  8.  AMoaos. 


**It  is  not  always  he  that  reocb  the 
most  that  knows  the  most.  The  butterfly 
sucks  as  many  flowers  as  the  bee." — 
Southsy. 

*<  It  is  not  by  introducing  evil,  but  by 
calling  into  consciousness  and  more  ac- 
tive life  evil  which  was  actually  lurking 
in  the  heart,  that  any  writer  makes  men 
worse."— Fr(M«r*«  Magazine, 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
No.  I. — Ehdlbbb  Lifb. 

"And  th«  tord  God  fonmed  man  of  th«  durt  of  the  gromtd,  tnd  breathed  into  his  noatrlla  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  ttving  eouL'*— Okm.  ii.  7*i 


Mt  dkas  Childrbh,— You  are  never  to 
die,  but  to  live  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  1 
Tou  will  live  a  year,  and,  when  that  is 
done,  another  year,  and  so  on  and  on  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  If 
you  were  to  count  but  one  grain  of  sand 
on  the  sea-shore  in  one  year,  yet,  long 
after  every  grain  was  counted,  you  would 
still  be  alive.  Ton  are  to  live  as  long  as 
God  lives— that  is,  for  ever. 

I  know  what  you  are  thinking  about 
Tou  are  thinking  of  death,  which  makes 
you  aiVaid;  and  wondering  why  I  say 
such  a  strange  thing  as  that  you  are 
never  to  die.     For,  though  you  have 
lived  a  very  short  time,  yet  you  have 
often  seen  burials,  and  heard  of  people 
dying,  and  have  perhaps  known  some  one 
in  your  own  house  who  used  to  be  with  you 
every  day,  but  whom  you  never  see  now, 
nor  ever  hear   them  speak;    and  you 
know,  too,  that  you  will  never  see  them 
more  in  the  house,  because  they  are  dead. 
Andy  may  be,  you  have  also  seen  some 
little  brother  or  sister  who  used  to  play 
with   you,  and  whom  you  loved  very 
much,  and  you  knew  that  they  became 
unwell,  and  got  worse  and  worse;  and 
then  every  one  looked  sad ;  and  by  and 
by  you  were  told  that  they  were  dead ; 
and  yon  saw  them  taken  away  but  never 
more  come  back.    Remembering  all  this, 
you  ask,  Am  I  not  to  die  sometime? 
and  thus  no  doubt  you  sometimes  think 
of  death,  though  of  course  you  do  not  like 
to  do  so— for  death  itself  is  not  good. 
But  I  one  day  saw  a  little  bird  in  a  cage, 
and  it  was  very  happy,  singing  its  songs, 
and  picking  its  food,  and  drinking  out  of 
its  cup.    Next  day  I  went  to  pay  it  a 
visit  and  to  hear  it  sing— but  the  cage 
was  lying  all  broken  on  the  floor,  and  no 
bird  was  there  I  I  never  saw  the  bird 
again.    Was   it   dead?     No!     It  fled 
away  through  the  blue  sky  on  a  beautifVil 
sunny  day,  and  some  people  heard  it 
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singing  as  it  used  to  do,  near  a  clear 
stream  of  water,  among  trees  and  flowers. 
When  your  little  brother  or  sister  died  it 
was  only  the  cage  that  was  broken  and 
buried,  but  the  spirit  that  used  to  speak  to 
you,  and  love  you,  and  be  happy  with  you, 
was  never  touched,  or  broken,  or  buried ; 
never  I — but  it  went  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  there  it  is  living,  and  thinking,  and 
singing,  and  good  and  happy;  and  get- 
ting far  wiser,  and  learning  far  moire 
there  than  you  can  do  here,  because  it 
lives  in  a  better  place  where  there  is  no 
sickness  and  no  sin,  and  where  every 
thing  is  beautiibl  and  good,  and  every 
one  is  kind  and  happy. 

Now,  may  be,  you  will  live  for  a  long 
long  time  in  this  world,  and  not  leave  it 
till  you  are  old  with  grey  hairs.  This, 
however,  is  just  as  Qod  pleases ;  and  €k>d 
always  pleases  to  do  what  is  best  for  you, 
because  His  name  is  Love,  and  so  you 
should  be  always  pleased  with  whatever 
He  does.  But,  remember.  Death  when 
it  comes  only  touches  the  cage,  not  the 
bird.  It  is  the  body,  not  yourself,  that 
dies.  Tou  yourself  will  never  for  one 
moment  be  away  from  Jesus,  but  always 
be  as  close  to  Him  as  those  babes  were 
whom  He  clasped  to  His  heart  and  bleaaed 
when  He  was  on  earth. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  is  it  not  good 
and  kind  in  God  to  make  us  in  order  to  live 
with  himself  for  ever  ?  He  made  all  the 
trees  and  plants  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth, 
but  He  did  not  breathe  into  them  His  own 
life ;  they  did  not,  therefore,  become  living 
souls,  and  so  they  shall  all  perish.  God 
made  all  the  flsh  of  the  sea,  all  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  all  the  beaats  of  the  earth, 
but  neither  did  He  make  them  living  soula, 
or  say  to  them,  "live  for  ever,"  and 
therefore,  they  also  perish.  God  made 
all  the  great  world,  the  mountains,  riven, 
and  seas;  and  He  made  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  thousands  of  stars  that  thine  in 
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Ote  tkf,  bat  Ha  a«wa  Mid  to  tbem,  "  Utc 
for  ereT,"  Hid  to,  too,  they  muit  perfih. 
The  euHi  'u  yery  old ;  tbe  moimtaiDi  are 
jnM  the  Hme  Mtbey  wen  In  the  dayi  of 
Adam ;  7011  cmi  walk  ia  tbe  Holy  Land 
just  in  the  ume  place*  where  Abraham, 
and  Motel,  and  David,  and  Jesni  waUted : 
and  long  after  oar  bodies  die  tbe  hills  we 
•ee  will  rem^n  tbe  aame,  aod  tbe  rirer) 
will  roll  the  Mine,  and  the  sea  will  Qow 
and  ebb  tbe  ume ;  yet  these  old,  old 
tuUi,  and  iiTen,  and  seas,  will  one  day 
die  and  pas*  away  I  Bat  yoo,  my  dear 
(faildmi,  will  lire  long,  long  after  tbem — 
fcf,  as  I  hare  told  yon,  yon  will  live  for 
srer  !  Has  not  God,  then,  lored  you  for 
more  tluui  tbe  birds,  or  flsh,  or  beast*,  or 
moontain*,  or  the  whole  world?  Has 
Be  not  lo*ed  yoa  when  He  made  70a  to 
Kteat,  breathed  into  yoa  the  breath  of 
life,  and  said  to  each  of  yoo,  "  I  wish 
this  child  to  lire  for  erei?  "     And  now 
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you  ought  to  lore  Ood  a*  yonr  own 
Father,  for  He  surely  did  doI  make 
you  that  you  ahould  be  frightened  for 
Him,  and  try  to  forget  HimI  No,  uoI 
God  My*,  "bve  me  my  child,  and  be 
happy."  All,  therefore,  who  lire  in  God's 
great  boose  with  their  Father,  love 
Him,  and  lore  one  another,  and  that 
is  tbe  reason  tbey  are  so  happy.  But 
I  have  a  great  many  mote  Uiipg*  to 
tell  yoa  about.  In  tbe  meantime,  re- 
member you  are  never  lodk  but  to  Hot  for 
reer,  and  pray  id  this  way  to  God ; — 

"My  Father,  Thou  hast  made  me  to 
live  for  ever  with  Thyself.  I  thank  Thee 
for  thy  kindoets  to  me.  Teach  mo  to 
know  Thee,  and  help  me  to  lore  Thee  my 
Father  now,  thai  «o  I  may  be  good  and 
bapp;  whether  I  live  in  this  world  or  In 
Heaven.  Hear  me  for  the  *ake  of  Jerai 
Christ  m;  SaTiour.    Amen." 


8TBAT  THODGHTa 
raoif  THE  osaiiAii. 


Hen  ofteo  forget  that  many  a  priTa- 
tiM  hat  a_  hidden  joy,  as  tbe  flower 
lloiHBs  under  a  leaf.  Shadow  is  some- 
linei  shelter. 


89  not  that  tbia  calling,  this  *phere  of 
Mtion,  which  Ood  ha*  asugned  to  yoo, 
b  tgo  limited  and  uaimportant.  God's 
liD  It  the  beat  caUiiig,  and  to  be  faithful 
ktbahlgbeat.  God  frequently  attache* 
pitt  blaaaihgs  to  Uttle  things.  K  even 
fRtpDud  heart  i*  taoght  humility  and 
Mipatioii,  could  your  lowly  serrice 
ykf  yon  a  higher  reward  ? 


Ukr  i*  DO  true  friendship  except  "  in 
Ibi  Lord,"  Worldly  bonds  ate  like  too 
wly  blosaoou  in  spring.  The  first  cold 
Uan, — and  when  doe*  it  not  blow  in  this 
DaloTiog  world  ? — slifieu*  them  for  erer. 


A  great  tilal  is  ever  like  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  children  of  God  pats  through  it  dry 
shod,  although  death  lookt  into  their 
heattt  on  all  sides,  a*  with  great  eye*, 
from  the  heaped-up  waves.  Neverthe- 
less, no  evil  destroys  tbem ;  thej  reach 
their  Canaan.  The  childreo  of  the  world, 
however,  are  lott  in  it;  for  their  own 
wilt,  not  God's,  has  ted  tbe  way. 


WITHOOT  OOD. 

Affliction  without  God  often*  becomes 
in  a  family  the  market-place  of  all 
passions.  O  crots,  what  a  wonderful 
■ign  art  thou  [  Thou  leadest  men  to  tbe 
gate*  of  hell,  and  beare*!  the  ChiiaUan 
to  the  joy*  of  heaven. 


Misiioni  form  the  living  oDertoi?  of 

the  Church,  and  when  the  Church  caret 
for  her  poor,  the  cares  for  herself. 
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THE  MOON  THBOUOH  THE  ACACIA  TREE. 

The  mild,  soft  light  of  the  moon  is 
streaming  oot  behind  the  quivering  leaTes 
of  the  acacia  tree.  It  so  illumines  it» 
that  I  seem  to  look  upon  a  burning  thorn- 
bush  in  the  wilderness.  Such  a  quiet, 
glorious  scene,  after  the  wilderness  of 
every-day  life,  after  the  wilderness  with- 
out, among  men,  after  the  wilderness 
within,  in  one's  own  heart,  is,  as  it  were 
a  holy  place,  from  which  He  speaks  to  us 
of  the  land  of  promise,  where  we  shall 
enter  upon  our  rest. 


8ECHET8. 


Secrets  are  a  Teil,  behind  which  a  loTely 
thing  is  rarely  concealed.  There  often 
lurks  behind  them  what  is  worthy  of  dis- 
like, perhaps  yet  oftener,  what  is  worthy 
of  blame. 


LOWLT  LABOUB. 


To  perform  lowly  labour  is  not  a  mean 
thing,  but  it  is  mean  to  consider  it  such. 


OOD  S  LOYE  AND  THE  WORLD. 

The  ardent,  loving  breath  of  holy  souls, 
sits  on  the  proud,  cold  world,  like  the 
evening  glow  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps. 


It  adorns  them,  indeed,  but  does  not 
change  them.  Even  the  glaciers  can 
blush,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
tender  rose-tints  feel  it,  and  hasten  home. 


CONSGIIKOB. 

The  consciences  of  men  are  like  hills 
on  which  the  thunder  of  God  from  Sinai 
resounds  in  thousandfold  echoes.  The 
farther  fh>m  Him,  the  weaker  His  voice. 


GIFTS. 

It  is  a  common  vanity,  to  boast  of  great 
gifts,  and  feel  ashamed  of  little  ones. 


LOTB  AND  VAITH. 

In  the  soft  gleam  of  prosperity  we  can 
love  God,  but  in  the  glow  of  afSiction  we 
learn  to  believe  in  Him. 


THE  world's  bloom. 

The  world  is  like  a  rose  branch ;  when 
its  roses  are  withered— and  how  soon  is 
that !— its  thorns  still  remain. 


SUirFBRINO. 

Suffering  is  a  little  chamber^where 
the  soul  is  alone  with  the  Lord. 


NEW  EDUCATION  MEASURE  FOR  INDIA. 

( Continued/rom  page  243. ) 


Wb  make  no  apology  to  our  ordinary 
readers  for  introdaoing  into  these  pages 
the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  that 
of  the  new  Government  plan  for  extend- 
ing the  blessings  of  edncation  to  the 
natives  of  British  India ;  and  we  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  such  ques- 
tions should  be  left  to  the  coarts  and 
oommittees  of  the  Church,  or  confined 
to  larger  periodicals.  We  are  impressed 
more  and  more  with  the  conviction,  that 
if  a  want  of  public  spirit,  an  indifference 
to  public  affairs,  a  wish  to  **  let  things 
alone,"  are  sure  symptoms  of  decay  in  a 
State,  mach  more  are  they  evidence  of 
decay  in  a  Church.  A  Church  should  be 
the  most  perfect  realiiation  of  a  social 
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body,  possessing  a  common  life,  experi- 
enced in  common  sympatbies,  and  ex- 
pressed in  united  action.  Whatever  ought 
to  interest  the  body,  ought  to  interest 
every  part  of  it, — every  member  just  as 
much  as  every  minister,— every  family  as 
much  as  every  assembly.  Woe  be  to  us 
when  we  become  a  mere  clergy  church ! — 
when  the  office-bearers  float  like  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  separated  from 
the  mass  beneath  them, — when  what  Is 
discussed  or  concluded  in  our  courts  b 
unknown  and  uncared  for  by  our  people  t 
To  diff^e  information  as  to  what  the 
Church  is  doing;  to  create  a  pubBc 
spirit  and  an  Interest  In  her  prooeedinga 
among  all  her  people;  if  posslUe,  to 


Die]  J'HK  SDIHBDBaa 

DMk*  tb«  p00T«ft  BEid  humbleit  in  rmnk 
raaliia  hi*  dignity  and  reipoiuibilitj  u 
K  n*idb«r  of  tbe  baiy ;  to  amk*  uu) 
chariih  aoeli  ■  feeling  u  that  ths  Uboun, 
th*  lorrowi,  (ha  joji  of  Ibe  Church, 
■boBld  not  be  oooinsd  to  mnj  OQe  por- 
tioa  af  tbe  bodj,  but  perTftde  all  our 
pariabaa,  and  aztand  to  the  ranoteit 
luideta,  aj,  to  the  moat  diitaat  aettle- 
B«Dt  in  tbe  •oIsdIm  whanrer  a  brotber 
or  aiiter  Ured.  TUt  ia  wfaat  ever;  one 
aho«ld  eadeaTDor  to  effect  to  the  BtmMt 
•it««t  of  hU  inflaanoe  ;  and  jntt  a*  the 
Cborofa  tboi  "  mOTetll  altogether,  if  it 
moi»  at  all,"  can  we  lu>pe  to  beoome  a 
real  Mt  power  of  good,  ia  adTanoiiig 
Ood'i  klDgdom.  Bat,  ii  not  thii  too 
(eldon  aimed  at, — too  Mldon  even 
IhoBgbt  off  And  wbat  If  mtaj  are 
oooleMed  to  risk  down  In  «  dead  a«a  of 
•dllib  iodiffereDcel  For  onraelfea,  we 
are  aebuned  that  we  bare  aaid  lo  little 
ia  tbeae  pagee  opon  great  pobUo  qaes- 
tioni  affeetiog  Cbriit's  kingdon  and  the 
Cburefa'i  dntf.  We  wonid  feel  deeply 
tbaokfol  if,  hj  aii  doing,  we  ronied  up 
tbe  hambleet  render  to  aae  tbat  with  Mch 
qiMtioiia  di^r  tiad  to  do^  aod  that  about 
ibna  tlief  eiighl  to  tbinlc,  and  be  in- 
TonM^  if  thej  wlah  t«  be  iotAUgeU 
Dtmbert  of  tbe  Cborob.  Wbat  onr 
naden  aaaj  fairlj  require  of  na  cannot 
bi  lilmee,  aa  if  thaie  ware  msre  political 
or  "  Cherch  qneetioiu,"  in  a  partj  seaie, 
b«t  each  a  treatment  of  tlram  ai  beoomat 
Clirittiaai ;  aecurate  and  trntbful  atate- 
iMDti;  an  abieoce  of  all  lelflih  faction* 
aad^  wlwlber  of  peraon  or  partjr;  joe- 
ttea  towardi  thoae  who  differ,  and  loie 
H  »U!  W\tUn  these  lioiiti,  we  agaio 
tik,  n  bf  aboaJd  not  *ona  of  oar  pagei, 
rtad  bj  10  manj  of  our  Churoh  memlMn, 
W  Kcaaitmallj  occupied  with  the  di>- 
noioD  of  public  questioni  ai  the  one 
krfore  OS?  If  the  moTementa  of  tba 
BriUih  arinj  are  heard  of  with  intenaeat 
iuerret  by  erery  ciliian,  why  ihould 
Mt  tbe  moTtmeDle  of  tbe  army  of  Christ 
k«  heard  of  witb  pqoal  interest  and  in- 
ttlHgeaioe  by  erery  Chriitian  ? 

Va  Itelievn  thi*  new  meaanre  of  edu- 
Mtioti  for  India  will  tell  upon  the  rali- 
fiou*  eanTictioiia  and  batiits  of  ooe-ilith 
of  ibe  human  raca;  and  tbat,  too,  before 
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mauj  jfAn  are  past.  For  thi«  reason  It 
oannot  f^l  to  arreat  onr  attantioD. 

In  a  former  artiole  were  tkatohed  tlie 
leading  facta  in  tbe  history  of  education 
in  India.  We  ahall  now  giTt  a  brief  ac- 
ooDOt  of  the  meesor*  embodied  in  the 
late  Despatob.  Tbe  mere  maobinery  of 
this  education  plan  is  *ery  simple,  and 
easily  nndentood.    It  is  this  : — 

(I.)  Tbe  OMtiilance  benoefortb  to  be 
gifen  by  Qovernmsnt  is  in  the  form  of 
money  "grants  in  aid"  of  looal  effarta; 
and  tbeae  will  go  to  angment  tht  salary 
of  head  teacher* ;  tosupplyjuniorteaob- 
ers ;  to  enable  boye,  by  mean*  of  soholar* 
•hips,  who  have  diitii^aisbed  themselTes 
ia  a  lower  •cbool,  to  be  educated  ia  a 
higher ;  to  proTide  eclMioi-tHMk*  ;  and  in 
aomo  oate*  to  ereot  •ohool  bnilding*. 
Normal  aoboola  will  probably  be  eolltely 
snpparted. 

(8.)  This  asaiiUnoe  will  be  afforded 
to  all  lehooU  whatoTer  thronghont  Brit- 
ish Ikdia,  whether  Mobaouuedui,  Hin- 
doo^ or  Chriatian,  provided  a  thoroughly 
good  lecalar  education  is  given  la  them. 
Schools  for  JaiaU  edaeation  are  iu- 
olnded.  All  rectrirlog  aasietanoe  must, 
of  oonrse^  be  subject  to  OoTemment  in- 


(A.)  Religiatu  mttmetioK  l»  not  inquired 
into,  or  inUrfered  witb,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, but  is  left  solely  to  the  local  direc- 
tor* of  tbe  sdukol,  whoever  these  may  be. 

(4.)  In  each  Presideooj  there  is  to  Iw 
a  uuiBtTBtjt,  not  for  edacating,  but  only 
as  a  board  for  examination,  and  grantiog 
of  de(;raes. 

(G.)  Cattdidatafor  Degrtm  must  oome 
from  such  superior  aoboola  or  oolleges  in 
the  Preaideocy  as  are  nfflliattd  to  iU 
university.  Tbia  aSiliatioa  ia  simply  a 
recognition  of  a  particular  sehooL  or 
college  as  odb  eotitlad  to  public  oon- 
fidenee,  not  only  from  the  education 
wtilcfa  it  Impart!,  but  t>ecanaa  it  "oan 
t>e  dqitndtd  upon  for  the  etrtificaUt  of 
conduct  icliich  uili  bt  ngutred."  Our 
General  Asseoibly  *cho<^  for  example, 
■re  speoislly  uMutioned  in  the  Despatch, 
along  with  others,  as  already  eiisting 
inslitutioDt  which  nay  at  once  be  afGli- 
ated  to  tbe  university.  Snoh  are  tba 
general  features  of  this  plan. 
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Now,  two  distinct  qaestions  are  sng- 
gested  by  the  measure, — one  is,  how  far 
it  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
India  ?  and  the  other,  how  far  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  justified  in  accepting  the 
proffered  aid  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it 
can  be  answered  by  those  only  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  hare,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sincere  wish  to  adrance  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  But,  fortunately,  this 
question  has  been  answered  by  such  men 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner.  A 
large  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
many  of  whose  members  held  distin- 
guished ciril  appointments  in  India,  sat 
for  hours  during  eight  days,  patiently 
examining  sixteen  gentlemen,  among  the 
best  informed  in  the  world  as  to  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  our  eastern 
empire; — such  men  as  the  Bishop  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  Dr.  Duff,  Sir 
Charles  Treyelyan,  Mr.  Hayman  Wilson, 
&c.,  &c. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  some 
parts  of  this  eyidence.  Now  there  were 
certain  points  in  which  all  the  witnesses 
agreed  who  were  examined  upon  them. 
In  the  first  place,  they  expressed  their 
conyiction  that  Christianity  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  India ;  that  Christian 
missions  had  established  themselves  in 
the  confidence  of  all  intelligent  European 
residents ;  and  that  the  day  was  probably 
not  far  distant  when  all  the  tribes  of 
India  shall  profess  the  Christian  religion. 
Sir  Charles  Treyelyan,  for  instance, 
said, — "  I  think  many  persons  mistake 
the  way  in  which  the  conyersion  of  India 
is  to  take  place.  I  belieye  it  will  t<iAe 
place  ai  last  wholeaale,  just  as  our  an- 
cestors were  conyerted.  The  country 
will  have  Christian  instruction  infused 
into  it  in  every  way  by  direct  missionary 
instruction,  and  indirectly  through  books 
of  yarious  kinds,  through  the  public 
papers,  through  conversation  with  Euro- 
peans, and  in  all  the  conceivable  ways  in 
which  knowledge  is  communicated ;  and 
then,  at  last,  when  society  is  completely 
saturated  with  Chriitian  knowledge,  and 
public  opinion  has  taken  a  decided  turn 
that  way,  they  will  come  over  hy  thoiuands" 
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It  b  thus  most  gratifying  to  perceiye, 
from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  day  is 
for  ever  passed  when  missionary  efforts 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  high 
functionaries  of  the  Indian  Government 
at  home  or  abroad.  Indeed,  as  Sir 
Charles  says,  **real  vital  Christianity 
has  made  more  progress  among  the 
Europeans  in  India ;  and,  at  every  sta- 
tion, there  are  a  number  holding  influen- 
tial situations  who  are  professed  and  en- 
thusiastic Christians,  taking  an  active 
part  in  Bible  and  missionary  societies, 
and  missionary  schools.*' 

But,  while  this  excellent  spirit  is  dis- 
played in  the  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  all  the 
witnesses  are  just  as  unanimous  upon 
another  point,  and  that  is,  in  deprecating 
direct  government  interference  with  the 
maintenance  or  diffusion  of  religion; 
and  this  position  of  perfect  neutrality  is 
the  one  which  the  Government  of  India 
is  resolved  to  occupy  towards  all 
"  religions  "  whatever.  All  parties  are 
left  free,  on  their  own  personal  responsi- 
bility, to  propagate  their  own  faith, 
whether  by  preaching  or  teaching  ;  but 
the  Government  itself  keeps  aloof.  This, 
we  think,  is  both  necessary  and  wise; 
necessary f  because  any  interference  would, 
according  to  the  evidence  before  us, 
hazard  the  existence  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India,  and  involve  the  Gor- 
emment  in  innumerable  practical  di£S- 
culties,  even  with  the  different  sections 
of  the  Chribtian  Church ; — and  vnse,  not 
only  because  necessary  from  this  danger 
which  an  opposite  course  of  policy  would 
involve,  but  also  from  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  the  cause  of  Christianity 
being  thereby  much  more  surely  and 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  end.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  when  Gorernor- Gen- 
eral, in  a  reply  to  an  address  presented 
by  missionaries  to  him  upon  this  subject, 
said,  "  The  professed  object  of  your  Uvea 
is  conversion.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  British  rule — the  compact  to 
which  the  Government  stands  solemnlj 
pledged — is  strict  neutrality.  The  same 
maxim  of  strict  neutrality  is  peculiarlj 
applicable  to  the  question,  now  so  moeh 
agitated,  of  general  education.' 
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Ai  an  fUnltrmtioD  of  tbs  duiger  and 
dIfficDitj  of  anj  other  ooune,  mtj  be 
qnoUd  tnfiinnmtioD  reoelitd  by  Sir 
Charlo  Trereljan,  from  a  distioi^uiihed 
citU  MTTsnt  of  the  Companj  (Franoii 
H.  Robinion,  E>q.),  wbo  bad  th«  best 
pouible  means  of  kaowiag  tha  social 
oooditloii  of  India.  "  It  b  a  fact,"  wrote 
Mr.Boblii*OD,''tbat«ommiiDlaMioD>  hare 
passed  between  tbe  Hohammedaos,  and 
pledges  bare  been  eiobanged  to  riie  if 
rorcftti*  oonrenton  is  attempted.  If,  b; 
the  impmdenoe  of  Oovemiaent,  a  spirit 
of  religions  patriotism  ia  onoe  excited  in 
India,  and  U  it  get  into  tl>e  armj, 
pvtBO-  it  uJ  <n  tnd.  Beaidea,  these  things 
defekl  their  ovn  purpose.  Tbe  patronage 
of  Qaremment — a  goternment  of 
qnarora — will  be  fonnd  fatal  to  the  oiuse 
of  Cbristianitj.  The  Ter;  saocess  of  the 
ndsdouarj  adds  to  the  alarm  felt  bj  the 
Baas  of  the  people,  and  calls  for  more 
prodence  on  tlie  part  of  the  GoTernmeot. 
Oar  only  safe  and  jost  polioj  fs  ptrftcl 
x^arlia^ty    and    ntuiratily  in  nulUrt  of 

In  MMordanoa  with  those  prinolples, 
(kt  sjtten  of  grants  in  aid  to  all  sohoola, 
wilhont  disUnotioQ  and  oreod,  was  re- 
MDmeoded  b;  tbe  witnesses,  not  as  the 
bM  posdble,  but  best  praeticable  waj, 
■ad  Snail  J  adoptvd. 

Sr.  Duff  gives  tbe  following  opinions 
i^oQ  this  pi^nt : — "  Tbe  lime  has  come 
*ben,  in  tbe  growing  coDTictions  of 
■anbeta  in  tbi*  country  and  in  India, 
Ibe  GoTernment  ought  to  extend  Its  aid 
tstU  other  institutions,  by  wboDUooTer 
■l|biated  and  sapported,  where  a  aound 
fiaBal  edncatioQ  is  commaiiicated." 
"Looking  at  the  subject  broadly,  in  all 
ta  tarings,  I  hare  for  seteral  years  past 
Miiliintd  the  peraoasion,  that  the  prin- 
ts oa  which  the  GoTeroment  at  home 
Im  baca  dittribnting  Its  educational 
Indit'  (that  is,  bj  grants  in  aid  to  all 
Nniea.)  "  ia  tlio  only  principle  on  which, 
iitlHTcry  peculiar  and  contlicting  atate 
/lUagt  in  India,  tbe  Britiih  Ooiem- 
Mai  {here  could  piactically  interpose  for 
iIm  ttconrageoieot  and  aasistanco  of  all 
PHte  engaged  in  ihe  great  cause  of  im- 
)*<ired  education ; "  and  when  asked, 
Taft  VDUld  not  «r  iih  to  lee  any  religioDi 
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element  introduced  into  the«e  (choola  F " 
he  repliea,  "Not  as  enforced  or  directly 
controlled  by  Goremment ;  that  is  the 
lensoQ  why  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not 
desire  that  the  Oovenimeat,  as  anch, 
should  take  immediate  charge  or  cognis- 
ance of  religion  in  tirase  schoola — or  in 
any  way  hold  itself  officially  reaponaible 
for  it." 

With  inch  evidence  aa  was  elicited  by 
the  Committee,  it  waa  imposaible  for  the 
Government  to  have  filmed  a  meaaure 
more  liberal,  or  better  adapted  to  the 
state  of  India  than  what  it  embodied  In 
the  Despatch.  As  that  Despatch  ia  at 
last  printed  in  (Ull  in  the  Mxavmarg  Se- 
eord  «/  tAe  Ckurck,  we  need  net  quote 
from  it  here  to  show  that  we  bare  not 
mlalnterpreted  lt«  meaning.  We  shall 
probably  return,  in  our  next  Number,  to 
this  deeply  intereating  anbject,  and  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  our  India  Hisaicn. 
In  the  meantime,  we  cordially  tiiank  Dr. 
Bryce  tax  his  pamphlet  on  tbia  anlo'ect, 
and  for  his  manly  stand  in  the  General 
Aasembly,  where,  he  may  reat  asanred, 
he  will  never  again  stand  alone,  when 
advocating  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  with  the  Government 
in  it«  noble  and  praiseworthy  endeavonrs 
to  educate  the  natives  of  Britiih  India. 
May  God  in  His  roercy  only  spare  to  us 
our  too  many  neglected  opportunities  for 
doing  w  1  N. 

.ON  UAN-8  TWO  ENKM1E5, 


Tbs  flnt  PremmptliHi  la.  Dnpsir  Iht  lust  \ 
Bring!  jQtl;  naTi  of  ptui 


God'*  bleuiDgi  find  thru 
Is  tha  Hlhuini,  bolb  Jun 


Ouuhme,  Lori 
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Wb  cbsed  our  lait  Number  with  a  brief 
notice  of  Dr.  Scoresby,  but  we  cannot 
proceed  to  the  other  savans  who  claim 
our  attention^  without  adverting  to  bis 
connexion  with  Scotland.  The  older  in- 
habitants of  Greenock  can  yet  remember 
the  first  Scoresby,  and  what  an  active 
part  he  took,  not  merely  in  arctic  mat- 
ters, but  in  the  social  and  religious  well- 
being  of  the  community.  He  had  much 
of  the  rough  sailor  about  him,  but  be  was, 
withal,  gentle  of  heart,  and  devout  in 
spirit.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  Baptist 
meeting-house  in  Greenock,  which^  we 
beliere^  still  exists.  His  son,  the  pre- 
sent Scoresby,  no  doubt  was  much  in- 
debted to  his  father  for  his  devout  spirit, 
as  well  as  his  love  of  arctic  adventure. 

Sir  John  Ross  war^so,  in  former 
days,  well  known  on  the  Clyde.  He  was 
bom  somewhere  near  Ardrossan,  and  it 
was  his  delight,  when  a  boy,  to  resort  to 
the  carpenter's  yard,  where  ships  were 
repaired.  The  smell  of  tar  and  of  the 
mud  of  the  harbour,  was  to  him  far 
more  grateful  than  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  in  his  father's  fields.  The '<  John," 
which  he  commanded,  sailed  from  the 
Clyde,  and  is  still  talked  of  by  the  old 
ship-captains  as  one  of  the  marvels  of 
those  days.  She  was  built  of  teak  in  the 
East,  but  was  adapted  for  arctic  service, 
by  strengthening  timbers  in  various 
parts.  She  attained  a  good  old  age,  but 
all  her  strengthening  timbers  could  not 
save  her  from  shipwreck.  Sir  John  him- 
self now  looks  like  a  stranded  ship,  but, 
as  we  can  tell  from  the  wreck  what  the 
ship  must  have  been,  so  we  can  tell 
from  Sir  John's  still  massive  frame,  how 
formidable  he  must  have  been  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Contrasted  with  Scoresby, 
he  is  what  **  John  "  the  whaler  must  have 
been  to  a  slender  skiff.  He  spoke  fre- 
quently at  the  sectional  meetings,  and 
read  a  paper  on  the  aurora  borecdii.  It 
was  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  it  ignored 
the  discoveries  of  science  since  the  time 
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when  he  ceased  from  active  lifeii  Hit 
object  was  to  account  for  the  northern 
lights,  by  supposing  that  they  were 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  ice  in  the  polar  regions.  The 
section  indulgently  listened,  as  the  vener- 
able  voyager  described  the  experimenta 
by  which,  in  advanced  life,  he  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  the  dream  of  his 
earlier  days.  He  minutely  detailed  the 
way  in  which  he  took  a  celestial  globe^ 
put  a  lamp  behind  it,  and  bruised  glass 
of  different  colours  around  the  poles  to 
represent  the  difierent  kinds  of  ice.  Hia 
satisfaction  was  great  when  he  found  that 
something  like  streamers  painted  upon 
clouds,  was  produced  by  putting  a  hot 
poker  on  a  sponge.  The  lamp  repre- 
senting the  sun,  shone  upon  the  glaas  re- 
presenting the  ice,  and  the  light  ve- 
flected  from  the  ice  shone  upon  the 
smoke  fr^m  the  sponge,  representing 
auroral  clouds;  and  the  effect  waa  a  fair 
representation  of  the  aurora  borealit. 
This  wild  fancy  cannot,  of  course,  for  a 
moment  be  held  as  satisfying  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  northern  lights;  but 
it  shows  how,  when  an  hypothesis  is 
made  a  hobby,  the  mind  is  proof  against 
the  strongest  arguments,  and  makes  the 
hardest  facts  bend  to  its  requirements. 

The  Section  of  Geography  and  Ethno- 
logy presented  quite  a  galaxy  of  Arctic 
voyagers, — Scoresby,  Richardson,  Ross, 
Beechy,  CoUinson,  Belcher.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  discussion,  during 
the  sittings  of  the  sections,  was  one  that 
was  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  fate  of 
Franklin  and  his  men. 

A  very  large  and  beautifully  coloured 
map  of  the  Polar  regions,  executed  by 
Captain  Collioson,  was  suspended  on  the 
wall  behind  the  interesting  group,  who, 
by  their  daring  and  enterprise,  had 
brought  to  light  so  many  of  its  hitherto 
unknown  lands,  and  whose  names  will 
for  ever  be  connected  with  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features.    It  was  aingu- 
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I  tlM  eje  orer 
B  at  the  table,  and  to  oootrau 
t  p«ac«  with  all  the  pait 
~  r  tba  map  behiod 
Etcot  dmh  then  vu  auociated 
witb  cnwhing  toabUKi,  boondleM  Soea, 
encklog  flald-lee,  dedgea,  pemmloao, 
EMjoimanz,  now-liati,  ■Do<r-«hoei,  cold, 
and  Kartatian  I  The  coDTBtutiOD  abont 
FraokliB  wat  deepir  inlereatlaf,  chiefly 
from  tboaa  who  took  a  part  in  it  "1 
tUnk,"  aaid  one,  tOQchtt>g  at  the  tame 
tiiaa  a  apot  ia  the  map,  maAed  a*  that 
«4ara  the  ahipa  probably  peiiihed  or  were 
frcaan  up,  **  I  think  that  the  craw  voold 
dltide  faito  two  partiei  here,  and  tliat 
nankUa  and  one  partj  would  probabl; 
jonae;  in  thii  dirvotion  to  reach  one  of 
tba  atatkna  of  tba  Hadion  Bay  Cotnpaaj." 
"  It  U  poaaibl^"  replied  Sir  John  Bicbard- 
HO,  "that  a  party  did  maka  that  attempt ; 
btt  tr  Aoy  did  ao,  it  would  only  prore  to 
mt  that  naokHn,  at  tOl  aventa,  was  not 
na  of  tbav,  and  was,  therefore,  probablj 
ted;  fbr  kt  knew  well  that  such  a  roate 
»*  impraMieable,  from  the  total  ab- 
MM*  t^  all  maani  of  lubriatence  throngh- 
«rt  that  whole  drearj  region."  The  ter- 
rtWa  jonme;  of  Sir  John  himaelf  and 
fiaaUIn,  thrangh  moat  of  that  rer 
lloa  dtoded  to,  wai  at  once  recalled  I 
Ko  man  atira  ooold  think,  from  experl- 
fOBt,  or  Ita  hnrTora  but  Sir  John.  A 
niiona  inatance  of  the  practical  Talve  of 
Kkdoo  wai  Incidentall)'  mentioned.  A 
fcill  had  been  hTougfat  home— we  think 
ij  Dr.  Rae  from  a  hat  in  which  ■  few 
tttir  thing*  were  ftmnd,  which  ieenied 
tft  hare  been  picked  op  from  a  itrind- 
d  reaaeL  Waa  thij  the  iknll  of 
Nt  of  onr  aeamen  T  It  waa  ihown 
b  Dr.  Owen,  who  pronoanced  It  to  be 
w  AaH  of  an  Esqnimaax  woman, 
*tiicb  uitlpd  thp  qneidon.  Sir  Edmaod 
Sdthet  mentioned  lome  extrsordlnar; 
tat*  prrfomied  by  hia  crew,  auch  a> 
tncr  hire  been  equalled  in  the  hialorj 
if  tnnl.  A  pBrtj  walked  for  riity  ano- 
tdrtfe  daja,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty- 
ttoidlea  each  doy,  carrying,  or  dragging 
•Kb  Uwni,  hesTy  bnrthena,  amonnting 
An  to  !40  poimda  for  each  man.  Thla 
*u  more,  he  remarked,  than  an]'  other 
.  uimal  ia  capable  of  doing.  Dr.  Scoreiby 
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followed  up  tfaeae  and  other  fikcta,  atated 
by  Sir  Edmund,  ai  illuatratiTa  of  the 
human  power  of  andnranee,  by  a  beauti- 
ful addreaa,  which  he  began  by  alluding 
to  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  and, 
with  great  filing,  the  power  of  Chriatian 
principle  oTer  mind,  and  ended  hy  a 
aumming  up  of  what  liad  been  acconi- 
pliahed  during  hit  own  memory  in  arctic 
diaooTery ;  and  then  the  pmceedlnga  of 


K  they  were  the  laat,  and  that,  hence- 
forth, the  North  Pole  would  be  allowed 
to  reign  otct  his  own  raat  icy  kingdom, 
with  no  human  eye  to  gaie  upon  ita 
myaterlea.  Ws  hare  no  wiab  to  aee  a 
Jack  1^  erer  again  intruding  on  hi* 
majetty.  May  he  ait  for  agea  on  a  huge 
iceberg,  coTering  the  earth'*  apindle;  an 
enormous  icicle  for  hia  aceptre;  a  anew 
wreath  for  a  crown ;  the  aurora  borealia 
to  light  up  hia  palace,  and  warm  him  in 
cold  nighta,  with  whalea  and  walrua  to 
keep  him  company.  We  only  hope  that 
no  Britiah  ahip  will  ever  again  attempt 
to  force  her  way  into  any  of  hi*  cheerleaa 
and  frozen  harboun. 

In  the  Rtatiatical  Section,  Hr.  Honkton 
Uilaea  wa«  the  preaiding  geniua.  He 
has  gained  no  mean  Tame  as  a  poet, 
but  hia  distinction  chiefly  lie*  in  hi* 
practical  philanthropy.  He  has  always 
taken  a  deep  iotereat  In  thoae  social 
queationa,  diatlnct  from  politic*  proper, 
which  concern  the  highest  wellbeing  of 
the  maasea.  Ko  one  could  more  appro- 
priately 011  the  chair,  and  the  sasTity 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  which  be  dia- 
played,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
popnlarity  of  the  aection.  Me  was  one 
of  the  few  speakers  that  told  at  the 
general  meetings  in  the  City  Hall.  The 
aaTana  made  but  a  poor  flgnre  beaide 
this  practised  orator.  They  were  fluent 
enough  when  in  their  own  spedal  groore 
in  the  aectiona,  but  they  could  not  com- 
mand thoae  brilliancea  of  thought  and 
expreaalon  neceaaary  to  tell  on  a  miacd- 
laneoua  andienoe. 
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We  were  only  once  in  the  Statistical 
Section,  and  the  occasion  was  the  reading 
of  an  essay  by  Mr.  Stowe,  on  the  training 
system.  We  felt  no  little  anxiety  to  as- 
certain what  this  training  system  was, 
and  to  see  its  illustrious  founder.  It  may 
argue  much  ignorance  on  our  part  to 
have  been  so  long  in  the  dark  on  this 
matter;  but  we  often  attempted  before 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  in  rain. 
We  read  and  heard  innumerable  allu- 
sions to  the  training  system;  but  no 
one  cared  to  tell  what  this  training  sys- 
tem was.  No  definition  was  given,  on 
the  supposition  that  all  should  know 
it.  It  was  with  no  ordinary  interest 
that  we  waited  till  the  author  arose 
to  divulge  his  system  and  dispel  all 
doubt.  He  appeared  to  be  sufficiently 
conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his  dis- 
covery, and  Newton  himself  could  not 
have  more  trepidation,  when  ready  to 
grasp  the  key  that  was  to  unlock  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  There  was  a 
corresponding  lively  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  especially  the 
strangers.  The  essay  was  read,  but  only 
blank  surprise  was  the  result.  The  uni- 
versal expression  was,  Is  this,  then,  the 
famed  training  system  of  Glasgow ;  where 
can  its  peculiarity  lie  ?  The  paper  gave 
no  answer  to  this,  but  it  was  plain  that  the 
worthy  author  was  labouring  under  a  de- 
lusion. His  idea  of  training,  by  his  own 
account  of  it,  was  nothing  more  than 
education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  The  general  principle  on  which 
he  insisted,  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  novelty  in  his 
views  of  the  matter.  The  ends  to  be  at- 
tained by  his  training,  are  the  very  ends 
which  education  has  had  in  view  in  all 
ages.  Sir  John  Ross  sticks  most  dogged- 
ly to  his  idea  about  the  aurora  boreaUtj 
but  then  it  is  his  own — it  is  i>erfectly 
origioal.  Mr.  Stowe  sticks  as  tenaciously 
to  his  idea  of  training,  but  his  delusion 
lies  in  imagining  that  it  is  his  own.  He 
might  as  well  take  out  a  patent  for  the 
natural  processes  of  eating,  and  sleeping, 
and  walking.  We  had  imagioed  that, 
after  all,  he  might  only  mean,  when 
claiming  the  training  system,  that  his 
method*  were  new:  but  suoh  a  paltry 
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notion  did  not  at  all  come  op  to  his  idea  of 
his  own  achievements.  It  was  the  very 
idea  g£  training  that  he  claimed,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  idea  of  education.  Be- 
sides, his  methods,  as  detailed  by  him- 
self, had  no  novelty  except  on  points 
which  appeared  very  questionable.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  delusion  is,  after 
all,  an  amiable  one,  as  it  has  stimulated 
him  to  exertions  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  made.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  has,  by  his  unwearied 
zeal,  done  much  good  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. But  it  is  much  better  that  men 
should  do  Gk>d's  work  on  earth  without 
the  aid  of  delusions.  And  Mr.  Stowe 
would  certainly  occupy  a  higher  poaition 
if,  instead  of  claiming  a  selfish  property 
in  the  idea  of  education,  he  exclusively 
devoted  himself  to  the  duty. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  Mr.  Mao- 
qnome  Bankine  occupied  the  president's 
chair.  From  his  thorough  knowledge,both 
practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  subjects 
submitted  to  this  section,  he  was  admirably 
qualified  for  the  task.  Though  still  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  he  has  risen  to 
the  first  rank  in  his  profession.  He  has 
a  great  command  of  mathematical  analy- 
sis, and,  in  this  way,  he  can  turn  his  ex- 
periments to  much  better  account  than 
one  who  is  not  similarly  gifted.  He  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  men  of  much 
inferior  powers,  as  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  purely  scientific,  instead  of  the  popa- 
lar  aspects  of  science.  He  is  a  lax^ge 
contributor  to  our  various  scientific  jour- 
nals and  transactions.  He  is  engaged 
in  civil  engineering  as  a  profession,  and 
Glasgow  claims  him  as  a  citizen. 

The  distinguished  engineers,  Bennie 
and  Fairbaim,  were  also  present  at  moat 
of  the  meetings,  and  their  long  practical 
experience  enabled  them  to  give  valuable 
opinions  on  the  various  projects  sub- 
mitted to  this  section.  Mr.  Fairbaim  has 
been  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  to  this  circumstance 
he  owes  it  that  his  dispute  with  Stephi 
son,  in  regard  to  the  tubular  bridge, 
at  a  former  meeting,  decided  in  hia  favour. 
This  was  one  of  those  questions  of  com- 
parative merit  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
solve,  when  two  minds  are  at  work  lo 
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produce  oiM  mnlt.  The  ideiitiflc  world 
M  Urge,  will,  we  hsTe  no  doabt,  ftwtrd 
tb*  palm  to  StephenioD  for  the  idea  of  tbe 
bridge^  thoii{^  it  win  acknowledge  tbe 
iiiT4lnable  leiTlcei  of  Fkirbftirn  in  work- 
ing out  ttuit  idei.  Uefbrtnnatelj,  (be 
Utter  wu  not  willing  to  leit  wtiafled 
with  tli0  tecond  pUce,  made  en  oatcty 
•boat  tbe  mttter,  and  got  m  few  friends 
and  jonnuU  to  eapooM  hi*  c«nie ;  but 
tlM  diwoHion  of  the  qneetion  bai  only 
•erred  to  place  StepfaeD*on'«  claim,  h  the 
ccfgiiuitor,  on  the  flrmett  bMii. 

Pcrbap*  there  wu  no  one  that  coutri- 
bnted  more  to  tbe  Mechanical  Section, 
tban  Ur.  Wiiliam  Tbompaoo,  ton  of  tbe 
late  pnrf^Mor  of  mathematict  in  Qtaigow 
college,  and  IsMber  of  tbe  prafbMor  of 
natural  philowph  J  there.  Hii  chief  ioTen- 
tion  ia  a  kind  of  turbine,  mnch  more  eco- 
iKWiWI  in  original  coat  and  the  reqnlaile 
aaKnint  of  water,  tban  the  ordinary  water 
wbeela.  Be  baa,  bowerer,  higher  merit 
Kin,  in  tbe  dIaeovuT  of  new  lawi  in  by- 
dnnlioa,  which  will  probablf  be  tnmed 
to  mnefa  practical  acconnt  Hi«  brother, 
WiUUm  lliomiMOD,  occapiea  tbe  flnt 
psitioii  in  tbe  higher  depar 
Maanoe.  He  waa,  for  a  oontidaTable 
poried,  editor  of  the  Cimbridgi  and  Dub- 
lot  JfatbuutiBoJ  Journal,  bnt,  to  the 
riwme  of  the  hi^er  adenoe  of  thij  Und, 
it  baa  been  allowed  to  go  down  for 
ifrappOTt;  and  it  waa,  beaidea,  the  only 
Joanial  at  tbe  kind  tn  tbi*  country.  An- 
Dlber  baa  been  atarted  in  ita  room,  but  it 
la  oUlged  to  aacriflce  ita  character  of  pure 
NiBKe  in  order  to  gtln  wider  rapport 
tfm  in  applied  matfaematica 
to  kaintnduoed.  Mr.  William  Thompaon 
ka  gained  Ma  diatinction  In  adence 
4i4r  ^  I"*  reteaicbe*  in  electricity 
M  beat.  Bia  piofonnd  acquaintance 
life  ■atbcanatica  enables  him  to  detect 
kn  vUcb  elude  tbe  graap  of  ooe  ool 
hriabed  with  such  a  powerful  inatru- 
nnt. 

While  deslinp  «ith  namea  connected 
titfa  Glasgow,  we  cannot  omit 
tbuafProfesaDT  Niched.  Heconbibuted 
■ml  papers,  and  apoke  on  *arioua 
Maatoo*.  He  biis  done  morp,  perhapa, 
ttan  any  other  nian  to  bring  acieni 
Imw  to  the  beans  of  the  people.     He 
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not  merely  what  ia  osnally  nnderatood  t>y 
a  popular  eipoondei  of  acienee.  He  doea 
not  merely  attempt  to  giye  a  clear  and 
intelligible  aUtement  of  the  resolta  of 
adence.  Many  inferior  men,  perhapa, 
haTe  done  this  as  well ;  bat  be  baa  pre- 
sented adence  aa  a  liring  thing  to  the 
heart  of  humanity.  He  baa  not  merely 
conatmcted  a  logical  argnoeot  by  which 
demonstrated, 
but  when  he  has  pninted  to  the  deptba  of 
■pace,  he  baa  called  humanity  to  feel  tbe 
throbbipg  of  the  heart  of  Him  in  whom 
we  lire,  more,  and  bare  onr  being. 
Id  the  Chemiod  Section,  the  moat 
ipniar  name  waa  that  of  Liebeg.  When, 
in  the  opening  meeting,  reference  waa 
the  tbreignere,  a  shoot  of 
appUnae  greeted  tbe  name  of  Lieb^. 
lliii  broi^t  Iiim  to  bia  fbet  to  bow 
acknowledgment,  and  then  tiie  Britiab 
public  bad  the  flnt  opportunity  of  aeeing 
a  man  who  haa  gained  so  liigh  a  name 
The  general  surprise  waa 
tbatbewaaaojoung,— theideabeingtbat  ■ 
fame  in  sdence  ia  only  compatiUe  with 
a  load  of  yeart.  He  ia  not  yet  beyond 
middle  llfe^  and  he  appears  to  hare  all 
tbe  fteabneaa  and  rigonr  of  youth.  Tbe 
burat  of  appUnae  which  hia  name  elicited 
shews  bow  the  applicatlona  of  science 
the  hearta  of  a  people. 
There  wer«  greater  men  in  chemistry 
present,  bnt  thdr  reaearcbea  had  not  the 
aame  wide  practical  bearing  as  thoae  ol 
Liebeg  on  agriculture,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  were  comparatirely  un- 
known to  the  multitude.  Liebeg  baa 
worked  for  present  popularity,  and  he 
has  obtained  it;  but  names  such  as 
Ftemy,  and  Qraham,  and  Faraday,  will, 
probably,  in  the  next  generation,  be 
better  known  even  by  the  people.  Their 
remits,  though  now  only  known  aa 
abstract  truths,  wiil,  no  doubt.  In  tome 
future  period,  have  tbeir  practical  bear- 
ings, when  some  minds  —  it  may  be 
of  inferior  order— ahalt  liae  up  to  dia- 
cOTCr  tbeae  bearinga.  Tbe  man  vfao  dia- 
ooTcrs  the  law  will,  erentually,  fen  in 
tbe  estimation  of  tbe  maaa,  have  the 
precedence  in  honour  orcr  the  man  that 
merely  applies  it  Well  may  this  conntty 
applaud  Liebeg,  for  the  atimnlua  he  haa 
SIT 
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giren  to  improTed  agriculture  mast  be 
eBtimated  by  millions  of  monej  value. 
Graham,  who  began  his  professional 
career  in  Anderson's  Institution,  Glasgow, 
has  now  not  only  risen  to  Uane,  but  to 
the  highest  rewards  of  fiime.  He  is  now 
Master  of  the  Mint,— an  oflSce  held  by 
Newton  and  Herschel. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Section  of  Zoology 
and  Botany,  we  find  the  chair  worthily 
occupied  by  Dr.  Fleming,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  chiefly  in  ornithology. 
He  was  at  one  time  minister  of  Fiisk,  a 
parish   singularly   fortunate    in    gifted 
ministers,  though,  from  its  very  small 
extent,  affording  but  little  scope  for  their 
active   energies.    Dr.  Fleming,   in  his 
day,  found  an  outlet  for  his  spare  power 
in  shooting  sparrows,  and  other  small 
birds  infesting  the  hedges  around  the 
manse.     His  sphere  of  destruction  and 
observation  gradually  widened,  till  at  last 
he  felt  himself  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
naturalist.    An  opening  having  occurred 
at  Aberdeen,  he  abandoned  the  pulpit  for 
the  professorial  chair.    He  was,  by  some 
mistake,  installed  into  the  natural  philo- 
sophy chair,  where  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions were  not  needed.    This  mistake 
was,  however,  rectified  at  the  secession 
of  1843,  when  he  was  translated  to  the 
Free  College,  in  which  a  chair  of  natural 
history   was   created.      Prince    Lucien 
Bonaparte,  in  a  speech  from  the  heart, 
as  he  himself  called  it,  paid  him  a  well- 
merited  compliment,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  compliment,  the  doctor  was  over- 
powered by  his  feelings.  This  little  episode 
was,  we  believe,  very  interesting,  though 
we  can  only  speak  from  hearsay.    This 
was  the  section  most  honoured  by  Prince 
Lucien's  presence.  He,  like  Dr.  Fleming, 
has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  ornithology ; 
and,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  found  scope 
for  the  destructive  propensities  of  his 
race,  by  waging  war  with  the  feathered 
tribes.    We  suspect,  however,  that  his 
rambling  days  are  over,  as  his  unwieldy 
bulk,  and  slow  pace,  would  ill  fit  him  for 
the  jungle  or  the  prairie. 

Sir  William  Jardine  is  also  another 

ornithologist  of  no  mean  distinction,  who 

was  pretty  close  in  his  attendance  at  this 

MctioD.    He  is  more  expert  with  his  gun 
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and  his  pencil  than  with  his  tongue.    He 
forms,  in  this  respect,  no  exception  to  the 
savans  in  general,  especially  when  called 
to  speak  beyond  their  own  special  theme. 
We  exhaust  the  Sections  by  looking  into 
the  one  deroted  to  Physiology.   This  was 
a  sub-section  from  that  of  geology  and 
botany.    The  reason  of  the  severance 
was,  that  many  suljects  would  require 
to  be  handled  which  were  hardly  fitted 
for  a  miscellaneous  audience.    Here  the 
deep  mysteries  of  life  were  discussed — ^its 
nature,  its  beginning,  and  its  develop- 
ment.   The  president  here  was  Professor 
Allan  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  who  deserv* 
edly  occupies  the  first  rank  among  phy* 
siologists.    He  has  himself  made  some 
very  valuable  contributions  to  sdeoce; 
but  what  struck  one  noost  was  the  philo- 
sophic tone  of  all  his  remarks.    He  never 
spoke  on  any  subject  without  grasping  at 
once  all  its  bearings.    The  moat  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  at  this  section,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  any  department  of  science,  was 
Albert  KoUiker,  professor  of  chemistry, 
Wurzburg.    Though  professor  of  chem- 
istry, his  fame  chiefiy  rests  on  his  phy- 
siological researches ;  and,  in  this  depart- 
ment, he  occupies  the  first  place  at  the 
present  day.    We  expected,  as  in  the 
case  of  Liebeg,  to  find  a  man  well  ad- 
vanced in   years.    From   the  frequent 
reference  to  his  name  in  learned  memotr% 
running  over  a  good  many  yean,  we  had 
imagined  that  he  was  one  whoee  career 
must  be  nearly  ended.    To  our  surprise, 
we  found  him  in  the  very  prime  and 
vigour  of  life,  apparently  little  above 
thirty.    He  spoke  English  wonderfrdly 
welL    He   never   erred   in  the   idioiD, 
though  he  sometimes  stumbled  at  the 
right  word.    He  gave  an  amusing  illus- 
tration of  this  in  alluding  to  some  mis- 
tatement  of  a  certain  physiologist.    Not 
having  a  very  extensire  vocabul  ury  to 
select  from,  he,  perhaps,  with  more  troth 
than  courtesy,  spoke  of  him  as  a  liar,  and 
as  having  told  lies.    His  repeated  allu- 
sions to  the  said  liar  created  no  little 
amusement. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  frequent  in  hb 
attendance  upon  this  section.  His  phy* 
siological  reputation  is  perhapa  greater 
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than  that  of  any  other  in  this  coun- 
try ;  bat  it  reats  fiu*  more  upon  his  ezpo- 
•ition  of  the  diacoveries  of  others  than  on 
anj  of  his  own.  We  confess  that  we 
were  much  disappointed  with  his  tone 
and  manner.  He  wants  the  stamp  of  a 
genuine  philosopher.  He  is  also  deficient 
in  taste.  Some  of  his  jokes  were  alto- 
gether out  of  place,  and  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  audience. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  Phj- 
slological  Section  was  Professor  Sharpey, 
who  is  stepson  of  a  respected  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Arbroath.  He  is  now  rather 
beyond  middle  life,  but  still  hale  and 
▼igoroua.  He  has  attained  one  of  the 
highest  prizes  in  science,  viz.,  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Boyal  Society,  London. 

M.  Cohn,  professor  of  botany,  Breslau, 
and  Betzius,  professor  of  anatomy,  Stock- 
hohn,  read  several  papers  in  this  section. 
They  hold  the  very  highest  position  in 
thebrrespective  departments.  They  spoke 
Eoglisb,  however,  very  imperfectly,  and 
they  did  not  take  such  a  prominent  part 
as  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  great  names, 
we  cannot  but  remark  that  almost  all 
occupy  professorships,  or  in  some  way 
oUain  a  living  firom  the  pursuit  in  which 
they  exceL  In  science  as  in  the  mechani- 
esi  artSy  no  excellence  can  be  attained 
vithout  a  great  subdivision  of  labour. 
In  fbrmer  days  the  clergy  monopolized 
the  learning  and  science  of  the  times. 
Thmga  are  now  entirely  changed,  and 
Ach  department  has  its  own  special  staff, 
inst  as  the  pastorate  claims  the  clergy  as 
its  own.  A  few  clergymen,  however, 
liok  pari  in  the  business  of  the  sections. 
MqH  of  them  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
teodand.  In  the  Mechanical  Section 
fbRer.  Mr.  Stirling  of  Galston  took  a 
part  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
tiw  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ban- 
Mi^  oo  a  subject  bearing  upon  the  rt 
Ulllm,  Parties  got  very  much  entan- 
iH  nd  bewildered  in  the  meshes  of  ma- 
fbrmulsB,  so  that  little  was 
oul  of  the  discussion.  It  is, 
r,  highly  creditable  to  the  genius 
<f  Mb  MiliDg  that  the  principle  of  the 
4i  frnf/m  ioTented  by  him  is  acknow- 
l|f  Iht  higheat  namei,  as  perfectly 


sound  in  theory.  The  grand  obstacle  to 
its  application  is  a  practical  difficulty — 
that  of  obtaining  materials  sufficient  to 
resist  the  high  temperature  that  must 
be  used.  Dr.  Menzies  of  Hamilton  was 
to  have  read  a  paper  on  a  new  system  of 
warlike  projectiles,  and  we  went  to  the 
section  with  considerable  curiosity  to 
hear  what  his  notions  were.  We  were, 
however,  doomed  to  disappointment,  as 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  being 
detained,  we  believe,  by  sickness.  In 
the  Chemistry  Section  a  paper  was  read 
hy  Dr.  Macvicar  of  Mofiat,  "on  the 
probability  of  representing  by  diagrams 
the  principal  functions  of  the  molecules 
of  bodies.**  We  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  paper  read,  but  we  are  sure 
jthat,  if  there  is  any  probability  of  the 
thing  being  done,  the  author  is  the  man 
to  do  it.  In  the  Physiological  Section  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leitch  of 
Monimail,  on  insect  embryology,  more 
especially  in  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  triple  distinction  of  sex  in  social 
insects,  such  as  the  hive-bee.  As  some 
curious  facts,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  his  researches,  we  shall  prob- 
ably, in  a  future  number,  devote  a  special 
article  to  the  more  popular  and  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  paper  in  question. — B.  B. 


**  God  only  is  our  dwelling-place ;  our 
souls  should  only  long  for  Him  ;  our 
souls  should  only  wait  upon  Him.  The 
spirit  of  man  never  riseth  to  its  original 
glory,  till  it  be  carried  up  on  the  wings  of 
faith  and  love  to  its  original  copy.  The 
face  of  the  soul  looks  most  beautiful  when 
it  is  turned  to  the  face  of  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits ;  when  the  derived  spirit  is 
fixed  upon  the  original  Spirit,  drawing 
from  it  life  and  glory.  Spirit  is  only  the 
receptacle  of  spirit, — God  as  spirit  is 
our  principle;  we  must,  therefore,  live 
upon  Him.  God  as  spirit,  hath  some  re- 
semblance to  us  as  His  image;  we  must, 
therefore,  only  satisfy  ourselves  in  Him.** 
— Chamock. 


**  The  severe  man  will  talk  of  living  in 
the /ear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  gentle  man 
will  talk  of  living  in  the  love  of  God,  as 
long  as  some  men  are  constitutionally 
severe,  and  others  constitutionally  gentle. 
Each  one  is  religious,  .or  irreligious  after 
his  kind.**— AfiM  Wiraiard. 
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NOTES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL.—Thb  Crmba,  1855. 


[We  haye  much  pleasare  in  publishing 
an  additional  aeries  of  "Notes  "  from  the 
journal  of  our  old  correspondent.  The 
events  recorded  here  can  never  grow  old 
in  history.] 

Jwne. — Every  one,  on  first  coming  to 
camp,  experiences  a  feeling  akin  to  dis- 
appointment at  the  drooping  fire  which 
is  usually  kept  up  along  our  lines  of  ap- 
proach. During  the  day  it  is  at  long  in- 
tervals and  at  distant  points  that  there  is 
any  firing  at  all,  and  then  only  when  the 
enemy  annoy  us.  At  night,  however, 
the  Russians  commonly  open  very  briskly 
on  our  reliefs,  as  they  are  on  their  way 
to  the  trenches ;  and  as  this,  of  course, 
provokes  an  equally  energetic  reply,  the 
row,  for  a  time,  becomes  very  great. 
Shell-firing  is  often  very  heavy  during 
the  night,  and  a  very  beautiful  sight  it 
is.  My  room  is  quite  illuminated,  in  fit- 
ful flashes,  by  the  light  of  these  projec- 
tiles. It  frequently  happens,  too^  just  as 
the  camp  is  settling  for  the  night,  that  all 
of  a  sudden  a  dreadfiil  din  arises, — 
round  shot  and  shell  forming  the  bass, 
while  a  well-sustained  chorus  of  mus- 
ketrr  resounds  along  the  line.  The 
whole  air  seems  alive  with  flickering 
shells  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another 
in  their  courses.  A  stranger  supposes 
that  another  Inkermann  is  being  fought, 
and  comes  out  of  his  tent,  in  great  haste 
and  not  a  little  trepidation,  but  finds  it  is 
only  one  of  the  nocturnal  sorties  of  the 
enemy.  As  suddenly  as  it  began  the  riot 
ends,  and  the  old  drooping  fire  is  re- 
sumed; but  in  these  few  short  minutes 
how  many  brave  and  devoted  men  have 
gone  to  eternity ! 

During  the  various  bombardments  that 
have  taken  place,  there  has  been  enough 
of  *'  the  cannon's  roar**  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  "  greedy  tourist."  That  which  pre- 
ceded the' unfortunate  assault  of  the  18th 
of  June  was  by  far  the  most  severe  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  siege.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  the  cannon  were  un- 
usually silent  till  early  next  morning, 
when  one  great  gun  in  our  right  attack 
gave  the  signal,  and  immediately  along 
the  whole  line  a  dreadfully  heavy  fire 
began  which  shook  the  ground,  and  con- 
tinued unabated  till  the  following  night. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  noise 
and  effect,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
on  our  side  alone  24,000  round  shot  were 
fired  from  cannon  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
and  that  the  enemy  must  have  sent  us  in 
return  nearly  as  many.  These  shot  fiUl 
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with  a  weight  varying  fh)m  five  to  fifty 
tons ;  so  that  one  can  conceive  what  de- 
struction they  must  have  occasioned.  The 
precision  of  the  firing  was  very  beautifuL 
Long  after  the  puff  of  smoke  passed  from 
the  cannon's  mouth  could  be  seen  the 
cloud  of  dust  thrown  up  at  the  point 
struck.  It  is  often  possible  to  follow  with 
the  eye  the  shot  fr^m  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  to  the  object  aimed  at.  Tou  see 
a  black  mass  moving  rapidly  through  the 
air,  and  giving  out  that  nasty  nervous 
sound  few  can  forget  if  once  they  hare 
heard  it.  There  were  usually  crowds  of 
spectators  on  all  the  commanding  points 
during  these  bombardments ;  and  when  a 
shot  struck  fairly  into  an  embrasure,  or 
was  supposed  to  tell  with  effect,  a  mur- 
mur of  admiration  would  pass  fh>m  group 
to  group. 

The  17th  of  June  was  a  Sunday,  and 
a  glorious  bright  sunny  day  indeed !  At 
noon  the  troops  collected  in  the  camping 
ground  of  their  respective  divisions  to 
hear  prayers  read,  and  a  curious  sight  it 
waa  to  see  these  men  listening  to  ''the 
words  of  peace,"  who  were  so  soon  to  be 
engi^p^  in  the  deadly  struggle  while  the 
cannon  shook  the  earth  on  which  they 
stood,  and  filled  the  air  with  its  loud- 
resounding  reports. 

The  view  of  the  town  in  the  evening  of 
that  day  was  very  grand.  High  in  the 
air  a  thick  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  it, 
while  immediately  beyond  the  city  a  long 
stripe  of  sea  was  lit  up  with  a  lurid  light, 
which  dimly  revealed  the  fleet  at  anchor 
beyond,  l^ash  after  flash  craved  along 
the  lines  of  cannon,  and  the  air  was  filled 
to  oppression  with  a  sulphurous  smeU. 
Through  the  black  cloud  the  shining 
shells  moved  tremulously  along,  some* 
times  singly,  but  more  fluently  in 
brilliant  masses,  and  the  loud  report  with 
which  they  exploded  sounded  high  above 
the  roar  of  the  cannon.  From  either  flank 
congreve  rockets  ascended  with  a  shriek^ 
which  drowned,  for  a  time,  every  other 
sound,  and  shot  in  long  beams  of  lighl 
across  the  sky.  Then  the  variety  of  sound 
produced  by  the  various  species  of  pro- 
jectile was  so  curious, — the  sharp  whistle^ 
like  the  twang  of  a  cross-bow,  caused  by 
some,  and  the  singing-sawing  note  oif 
others.  Some  produce  a  noise  exact^ 
like  the  rush  of  a  locomotive,  and  appear 
to  fill  the  whole  upper  air,  while  others 
are  but  little  heard  till  their  quick  sham 
note  sounds  dose  to  your  ear.  I  ahaa 
never  forget  that  night— that  of  the  ITtli 
of  June !    The  sickening  excitement  and 
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Mui«t7  WM  dreadful  I  No  one 
though  •  few  l&y  down  for  an  hour 
Urn  wen  gtvt.  Mid  though  Mtempt*  I 
Tare  mide  to  appeu  at  mub,  it  wm  but 
too  BTideot  tlut  a  dread  ndouiDets  bnng 
OT«r  and  oppreaied  all.  Moit  made 
Mknt  arrangcDieiiU  "  in  cue  anjthing  ' 
tbonld bapfwu," — lenentofrieodg,moDej  ; 
Batten,  4c.,  &C.,  had  to  ba  Imiked  to.  I 
ftlt  a  moat  opprenire  weight  on  mj 
beart,  a  catch  in  the  bieaih,  an  awe  m 
if  «otne  fcarful  oataatnpbe  wu  OTcrhaag- 
ing  BtB.  Ona  could  diMsm,  bowcTer, 
throngfaont  it  all  a  daMrmioatioD  to  luc- 
eeed,  jet  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  diffl- 
eoltiea  and  Ifaeaachflce*  required.  There 
WM  oo  bnggiog,  no  fmk,  bat  a  oool, 
aalcolatiog  tMolatian.  Tha  faotpital* 
were  being  cleared,  and  the  ambalanceii 
arranged,  eTidentljr  io  the  eipeotation  of 
a  great  iaftiu  of  wouuded.  The  nigbt 
*ai  ^Mnt  in  *a<di  preparatiom.  No  ooe 
far  a  moment  doubted  the  lucceai  of  the 
attack,  and  maoj  made  appoiDtmenu  to 
Bc«(  afterwaidt  io  the  town  who  did  not 
lin  to  kttow  of  oar  repolM. 

Hal£aa-boar  after  midnight  on  the 
ITth,  without  the  ioniid  of  bngleor  drum, 
the  uten  fell  Into  rank,  and  io  tilence 
■■Kfaad  off  to  tbor  r«»pectiTa  atationi. 
A4  wa  were  preparing  to  move  to  the 
frCDt,  the  tioopa,  deitinad  to  fonn  the 
Man  hope,  pataed  oi  in  lileoce.  Tbvir 
heary,  erea  tramp  lent  iti  echo  to  the 
hMTt,  eo  certain  wa«  it  that  few  of  that 
Sdkot  band  would  tee  aoMher  lua.  A 
eifol  thing  it  wa>  that  tbej  could  not 
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front  of  the  picket 

Inwc,  where  the  leecrree  of  guardi  Bad 
HigUaBdera  were  placed,  and  from  thit 
latel  we  oiuM  deaiif  lee  the  whole  pro- 
wfciga  When  we  got  to  the  groond 
it  WH  yet  qtiita  dark.  The  veil  of  black 
whtdi  eoTeloped  the  town  wai 
'ij  lent  bj  the  blaia  of  oaoDoi 
>  of  troopi  moTlng  to  the  troi 
*■«  iliatly  Men  in  the  ravlnei  before 
ttej  diaoppeiiretl  under  the  murkj  cur- 
hia.  An  LorJ  liagUn  and  bii  alaff  rode 
[Hi  u>,  juai  before  dawn,  hii  nann 
tutd  altiog  the  dovd  in  a  whiiper. 
■Q  tlui  einiaeiii^ea  around  gronp*  of  Ipeo- 
liBn  cuulil  be  indiitioetly  eeen  throogh 
ike  grey  mist,  all  gazing  io  aDxiooa  ei- 
fMaiioD  on  the  devoted  dt;.  Slowly 
Ha  dawn  ipread  over  the  landacape,  and 
lUt  it*  Ont  faiat  itreaki  the  ariog  re- 
ImIM.  The  veil  whiuh  concealed  the 
ta«  dowl;  rcie,  and  wai  carried  sea- 
etrdbr  the  maming'a  breeie.  Kapidly 
th  whole  •ceDcbaamenDfolded.  Below 
M  Iqr  ibe  ciif ,  porel;  white  and  baantU 
tul;  the  harbuur  beyond  wai  like  a  lake 
g  qwokailtvr,  nJacUng  the  rayi  of  the 


of  the  enemy  could  be  aeen  oovering  the 
noriliem  ifaore.  From  daybreak  on- 
ward*, no  imagination  can  portray,  nor 
pen  deKribe,  the  loenei  which  took  place ! 
It  waa  war  in  it*  moU  fearful  and  re- 
pnliive  featurea.  War  ia,  in  truth,  one 
of  the  few  tbinga  in  which  the  reality 
tar  ezceedi  aoy  idea  which  can  be  formed 
of  it,  or  any  deicrtpUon  which  can  be 
given  of  it. 

Nooe  but  eye-witncMee  can  conceive 
inch  a  aoeae  a«  that  which  took  place 
before  Sebaatopol  on  the  18th  of  June! 
He  air  above  the  vorki  of  the  enemy 
waa  ailed  with  living  abriU,  wboae  eiplo- 
alon  left  in  the  atmoiphere  little  knot*  of 
pore  white  smoke,  and  along  hi*  parapet* 
the  great  roand  ^ot  struck  thick  a*  hail. 
At  half-pMt  three  in  the  morning,  the 
aaaanlt  began  by  the  advance  o!  the 
French  agilnat  the  Malakoff.  The  mot- 
ketry  now  began  to  rattle  on  both  lidea, 
and  for  a  loDKth  of  time  there  wa*  ooe 
long  cordon  of  Are  kept  up  along  the  line* 
(UT  attack  aod  defence.  Then  the  fleet  be- 
no  to  join  In  the  caneonade,  and  their 
Ore  waa  to  tepidly  delivered  ai  to  sound 
like  the  contintted  roll  of  great  drama. 
Great  conflagratiiHi*  bunt  out  at  three 
•everal  pwnw  in  the  town,  and  com- 
pleted a  toene  which  reaembled  more 
Dearly  one's  conception  of  hell  than  any- 
thing else  the  world  coatain*.  Amidit 
ail  the  *torm,  the  Rnssian  flag  waved 
from  the  mini  of  the  Bound  Tower; 
sometime*  it  wai  concealed  by  the  smoke, 
and  the  cry  paiaed  along  thA  it  wa* 
down  i  bat  a  puff  of  wind  wonld  dear 
the  itmoapliere,  and  reveal  it  again  flnt- 
tering  free  above  the  awayiog  battle. 
That  flag  yt*  the  banxneur  of  the  flgbt, 
and  will  long  be  rumembered  frota  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  watched  iL  The 
wounded  aoon  began  to  paas  to  the  rear. 
Firil  came  a  man  with  hia  arm  bound 
up,  aod  evidently  glad  to  escape  at  ao 
liKhl  a  mcrihooj  then  a  young  naval 
ofllcer  was  carried  pait  on  a  itrelcber ; 
aud,  before  Img,  there  followed  ambul- 
•ncea  full  of  men  covered  with  blood  and 
du»t. 

From  where  I  waa  Mationed,  I  conld 
•ee  the  denae  maiiea  of  the  attacking 
column*  advance  up  the  alope,  then  the 
torrenta  of  grape  which  met  them  wonld 
obacure  their  ranks  for  a  moment,  and 
hardly  a  man  would  be  aeen  to  remuu. 
I  at  one  time  aaw  a  body  of  men,  many 
hundred*  strong,  ao  completely  iwept 
away  by  one  ditcharge,  that  only  a  few 
of  the  rear  rank  remained  when  the  Iroa 
itorm  went  past  I  The  dead  and  dying 
could  be  clearly  diatlogaiihed  lying  in 
piles  on  the   bill-tide,  and   over  their 
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prostrate  bodies  fresh  troops  crowded  od 
to  meet  the  same  fate.  Many  a  manly 
heart  and  nervous  arm  went  down  in 
the  deadly  struggle  on  that  green  hill- 
side I  No  valour  avuled, — the  cannon's 
force  was  greater  than  the  strength  of 
man.  How  many  ardent  hopes  were 
extinguished,  how  many  home  circles 
destroyed,  and  lives  rendered  miserable 
by  the  havoc  of  that  hour,  none  can  tell, 
DO  more  than  they  can  imagine  the 
bodily  agony  or  the  grief  for  home  and 
friends  which  was  there  endured !  What 
would  be  the  value  of  what  is  called 
glory,  if  weighed  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  among  the  dead  I 

I  was  sent  down  to  the  front  at  an 
early  hour,  and  the  scene  in  the  ravines 
and  trenches  baffles  aU  description.  The 
air  was  alire  with  projectiles.  Shells 
bursting  in  mid-air,  and  falling  in  heavy 
masses  on  all  sides ;  round-shot  rushing 
along,  and  leaving  wide-spread  destruc- 
tion in  their  wake ;  and  the  sharp  *'  ping" 
of  the  Biinie  startling  us  out  of  all  pro- 
priety. Large  bodies  of  men,  fatigued 
and  dusty,  were  lying  in  shelter  under 
the  rocks.  The  hospital  marquees,  placed 
behind  some  projecting  corner,  were  sur- 
rounded by  stretchers,  and  ambulance 
waggons  filled  with  wounded  men.  The 
heat  was  oppressive.  We,  too,  as  well 
as  the  French,  had  been  repulsed.  It 
was  but  too  plainly  written  in  the  men's 
faces.  They  never  spoke  a  word,  but 
walked  sullenly  homewards.  The  col- 
lapse and  disappointment  were  propor- 
tionate to  the  nervous  excitement.  The 
wounds  received  on  that  day  were  of  the 
most  fearful  description,  as  they  were 
nearly  all  caused  by  sheU  or  grape. 
Limbs  torn  of^  skulls  half  carried  away, 
and  chests  laid  open,  were  common  acci- 
dents. The  hospitals  were  full  of  men 
torn  and  mangled,  and  presented  scenes 
much  more  fearful  than  even  those  of  the 
field  of  battle.  From  the  advanced  posi- 
tion occupied  by  many  of  the  worst 
wounded  when  they  were  hit,  they  could 
not  be  got  at  till  the  night  of  the  19th, 
and  thus  many  of  them  lay  unassisted 
for  two  whole  days  under  a  scorching 
iun,  and  the  dews  of  the  intermediate 
night.  It  was  very  curious  to  observe 
how  soon  the  men  recovered  from  the 
depression  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
assault.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  was 
all  forgot,  and  the  same  old  reckless 
spirit  prevailed.  The  comrade  who  had 
stood  beside  them,  and  who  now  lay  on 
a  bed  of  agony,  was  well-nigh  unremem- 
bered, — to  him  alone  the  scene  11010  ap- 
peared a  reality.  The  camp  assumed  its 
wonted   appearance,   and   notbing  was 
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spoken  of  but  when  there  was  to  be  an* 
other  attack. 

August — The  battle  of  the  Tchemaya 
was  an  incident  which  broke  in  on  the 
monotony  of  camp  life.  We  did  not 
hear  anything  of  it  till  the  fight  waa 
nearly  over,  but  when  we  went  up  to  the 
heights  overhanging  the  river  later  in 
the  morning,  the  Russian  army  was  de- 
bouching in  force  on  the  plain  beyond, 
and  which  was  further  down  tlie  river 
than  the  scene  of  the  battle.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight  I  They  poured  forth  from 
the  narrow  valleys  leading  down  from 
the  plateau  of  Mackenzie's  Farm  in 
glittering  masses,  **  rank  after  rank,  like 
surges  bright  of  a  broad  sea  of  gold,* 
till  the  whole  plain  was  chequered  with 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artiUeiy.  There 
they  remained  for  some  hours  drawn  oat 
in  battle  order,  and  then  retired  as  they 
came,  a  long  line  of  dust  alone  marking 
their  retreat  up  the  dark  Talleys  in  the 
distance.  Near  the  bridge,  in  the  litUe 
grassy  plains  on  either  side  of  the  river^ 
which  had  been  the  grand  point  of  attack, 
the  dead  and  wounded  lay  in  heaps,  fisar- 
Ailly  disfigured  by  the  round  shot  which 
had  play^  on  them,  and  all  along  the 
road  to  camp  they  lay  at  intervals.  The 
prisoners  taken  were  the  most  miserable 
specimens  of  soldiers  I  ever  saw.  I  met 
a  body  of  about  600  of  them  on  their 
way  to  camp,  and  among  them  there  was 
hardly  one  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Old,  gray,  toothless  men,  and  young  raw 
boys,  formed  the  bulk  of  their  number. 
They  certainly  did  not  appear  much  dis- 
tressed at  being  made  prisoners. 

September. — No  one  saw  anything  of 
the  nnal  assault  on  the  8th,  except  those 
more  immediately  engaged,  as  cavalry 
were  early  stationed  to  keep  beck  all 
not  on  duty  fh>m  the  heights  in  front 
of  the  encampment.  The  great  confla- 
gration at  night,  by  which  the  town  was 
destroyed,  lit  the  whole  camp,  and  caused 
the  greatest  excitement  from  the  ignor* 
ance  which  prevailed  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  The  different  and 
confiicting  accounts  which  one  heara  of 
the  cause  of  our  repulse  a  second  time 
from  the  Bedan,  makes  it  impossible  to 
form  any  just  idea  of  how  this  unfoitiui* 
ate  affair  turned  out  so  badly.  When 
the  south  side  was  found  abandoned  is 
the  morning,  the  joy  throughout  the 
camp  was  universal.  The  place  had  at 
last  fallen,  and  the  ardent  longinge  of 
months  were  satisfied.  I  will  at  tome 
future  time  give  yon  an  acoonnt  of  U» 
'*  heap  of  blood-stained  ruins  "  as  we  found 
them  on  their  being  taken  posaeaaloii  of 
by  the  allies. 

The  enemy  had  a  Teiy  nailjy  baUW 
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(br  tome  time  pntIoqb  to  the  takinit  of 
the  town,  or  throwing  round-ihot  iDto 
our  camp  ■  diitance  of  ibont  three  milea. 
We  could  not  aodeTstand  how  it  wu 
naniged,  bat,  sure  enough,  ulght  uid 
daj  tbej  cane  crash  down  lo  regnlarlj 
ererj-  three  minute*,  that  yon  might 
nfelj  wet  Tour  watch  by  them.  A»  thej 
wen  flred  verticallr,  we  nerer  heard 
then  approach  till  they  fell  with  a  ruib 
wfaleb  tent  the  blood  back  to  one'*  heart. 
At  nigbt  tbey  were  particalarlj  annoy- 
ing often  coming  (o  clo*e  that  yon  in- 
TohuitaTily  spnu^  out  of  bed,  thinking 
they  were  comiog  through  your  teat.  1 1 
m*  taott  CDTioiu,  that  though  thete  shot 
were  tho*  falling  continually  on  camping 
groand,  which  wa«  itndded  orer  a*  t'  '  ' 
ai  it  wai  poiaible  with  tent*,  only 
men  were  killed  by  them.  Certainly 
tb*  balrbreaclth  escapee  were  numeron*. 
One  oOcer  mte  from  hii  bed  in  the  ex- 
dtemenl  eaoMd  by  the  lound  of  a  rouDd- 
dnt  blllng,  and  fail  bed  wm  smaahed 
bduDd  him;  anotlier  ball  entered  a  tent 
occapfed  by  wbi  Mridien,  and  buried  it- 
M)f  bi  Iba  earth  withaut  hurting  any  of 
dMU.  Many,  bowero',  mflbred  teverely 
in  health  frata  the  oraataot  state  ot 
■erroaa  excitement  they  were  kept  In 
ij  flxM  nnwelcome  intmden. 

0(*>e«r.— The  camp  ia  in  a  itate  of 
■Mai  excitement  on  account  of  the  aecret 
npeditiaB  which  ia  abont  to  atart  from 
Tamhf  h  Tbe  lurmiaei  are  many,  and 
tk*  "bevt  aathorltiea"  quoted  nnmeroui, 
liBt,  in  reality,  no  one  knows  with  any 
etttifarty  where  we  are  going.  Micolalef, 
tte  great  Susaian  naval  depot,  and 
TMhm,  twm  thii  nioat  plausible  conjec- 
tiue*.  WhereTer  it  hc.theTery  uiyatery 
cnatee  imereit,  anil  the  troope  which  are 
U  form  it  start  in  bif:1i  spirit*.  Eamiescb 
>u  uDuiually  bustling.  Steamboat* 
oowded  wi^  troops  pi;ured  their  Lring 
argoei  into  the  huge  carcase*  of  the  ship* 
if  tbe  line ;  war  steamer*  were  taking 
Hi  and  mortar  boati  in  tow,  while  the 
MliB  battetiM  of  tho  French  were  pro- 
Hlw  ibrir  ugly  bulk*  along  through 
fctftlWpn  We  sailMl  westward,  and 
An  ft  «•*  known  for  certain  that  the 
*iea  of  attack  was  liie  groat  fortrea*  of 
Ubooronn,  whicii  proloct*  the  approach 
ttmcolaief,  and  soon  niimeroua  "lAoiwa" 
FUae  reports)  were  gmug  tbe  round  about 
Aew»n»  reception  ])re[i*tedforn*.   The 

,  ^ifter  tearing  the  Crimea,  the  whole 
htt  anchoret)  abreast  ot'Ode***,  and  took 
Qapoailion  exiu^tly  sa  if  an  attack  on 
thUUnrnwasmediutpd.  The  inhabitant* 
*«e  evidently  labouring  under  the  *ane 

[   tcdei;  •*  the  more  e^ipoasd  part  appeared 


mained  two  days  steeped  in  an  impene- 
trable "  Black  tje»  fog,"  and  when,  ou  the 
third,  loDg  rolls  of  smoke  wei«  seen  over 
and  concealing  the  cily,  many  sage  re- 
fleationa  were  made  on  "  tbe  tradilionary 
policy  of  the  Biusiana,'  which  caused 
them  to  fire  the  town  and  retire  into  the 
interior.  HoweTer,  anch  ideas  were  en- 
tirely diasipated,  when,  on  Che  fidlowing 
morning,  tbe  city  was  diecoTsred  un- 
scathed in  all  it*  fair  proportions,  its  ter- 
races and  beautiful  buildings  looking  as 
elegant  and  puce  as  erer  in  the  morning 
sun.  Tho  city  had  only  been  veiled  in 
the  retiring  curtain  of  mist.  Tbe  fleet 
got  under  weigh  at  last,  and  aailed  in  a 
double  column  along  tbe  coa*t  northward. 
The  French  ships  forming  one  line,  and 
ours  the  other.  The  coast  wa*  very  bean- 
tifnl.  Being*teppeland,itwa*aUcovered 
with  large  flock*.  Telegraph  itatiuns 
crowned  tbe  eminences,  and  pretty  Til- 
lage* aod  neat  while  cottage*  occurred  in 
rapid  aucceaaioD.  Cosaacka  were  picketed 
all  along  the  ahore,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  quietly  at  their  work  u  if  no 
enemy  were  near.  It  ia  odd  that  nearly 
all  our  great  engagements,  in  thia  and 
fbnner  war*,  should  have  been  fought  on 
Sundays.  Alma,  Inkermann,  Balaclavsi, 
and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  together  with 
nearly  every  great  *ortle,  have  occurred 
on  Saudayst  This  expedition  was  no 
exception.  It  sailed  on  a  Sunday,  and 
the  fort  wa*  to  have  been  attacked  on  the 
Sunday  succeeding,  if  the  preconcerted 
plan  had  been  curried  out  Ala*  I  how 
changed,  by  a  terrible  necesaity,  were 
theae  deya  iVom  the  purpoae  for  which 
they  were  ioalituted  1 

Tbe  whole  fleet,  war  ships  and  trans- 
ports, numbered  nearly  100  veaaela,  and 
a*  the  channel  waa  ao  narrow  aa  to  ne- 
thelr  aailing  in  aingle  file,  Ibej 
extended  over  mile*.    In  the  afternoon 
we  anchored.  A  gleam  of  *nn*hine  rested 
buildings  of  a  large  fort, 
which  lay  right  ahead,  and  aeemed  to 
float  on  the  water,  ao  low  waa  the  land 
which  it  stood]   all  the  rest  of  the 
isou   was  dark  with    heavy   clouds. 
Next  morning,  on  nearer  approach,  we 
found   that   tbe   fort   alluded  to,    that 
of  Eilbouroun,  occupied  tbe  point  of  a 
long  spit  of  sand,  which  lay  right  across 
our  position.     On  the  far  side  of  thia 
sandy  point  was  a  wide  expan*e  of  sea, 
into  which   tbe   great  rivers  Bug  and 
Dneiper  debouch.    On  the  other  side  of 
tbe  narrow  atralt,  on  tbe  one  side  of  which 
Eilbouroun  >tand*,iBacon*iderabletowD, 
OtchakoT  and  the  fort  of  St.  ^iicholaa. 
The  troops  were  soon  landed  under  pro- 
"—     -  tho  base  of 


:»  of  troops  could  be   inction  of  the  gun-boat*,  on  tbe  base  of 
he  heigbta.    Wt  re- 1  iha  sandy  *plt,  and  began  immedUteljr 
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to  throw  up  entrenehmeDts  across  the 
point,  which  was  here  ahoat  a  mile  and 
a^half  broad.  The  French  formed  a  line 
on  the  fort  side,  and  onr  troops  faced  the 
country,  to  provide  against  a  surprise 
from  without.  Tentswere  quickly  landed, 
and  depots  of  provisions  formed,  so  that, 
before  many  hours  were  over,  we  had  be- 
come quite  domesticated,  and  began  again 
our  Crimean  life  on  a  small  scale.  We 
are  thus  encamped  on  a  narrow  spit  some 
miles  long,  formed  of  rolling  sand  hills, 
with  salt  marshes  so  numerously  inter- 
spersed, as  not  to  hold  out  an  agreeable 
prospect  if  the  position  be  held  during 
the  winter.  The  few  fishermen's  cot- 
tages built  on  the  shore,  were  early  gutted 
by  the  Zouaves,  who  were  soon  seen  at 
work  fishing  with  the  captured  nets.  A 
village  stood  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  Except  some  mortar 
firing,  nothing  was  attempted  against  the 
fort  for  the  first  two  days.  It  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  surrounded  by  the  net  of 
ships  and  troops  which  was  being  laid  to 
enclose  it. 

At  half-past  eight,  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  gun  and  mortar  boats 
moved  into  position  under  a  considerable 
fire  from  the  enemy,  and  began  to  pitdi 
their  formidable  projectiles  into  the  works 
on  the  point.  The  village  on  the  spit  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy  the  even- 
ing before,  and  burned  all  night.  The 
few  houses  which  remained,  were  fired 
by  the  shells  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
attack,  and,  shortly  after  the  bombard- 
ment began,  a  large  barrack  within  the 
fort*s  precincts  caught  fire,  and  continued 
during  the  day  to  wreath  the  fortress  in 
heavy  black  smoke,  from  underneath 
which  the  guns  fiashed  sheets  of  fiame 
along  the  walls.  About  one  o'clock  in 
^  the  afternoon,  the  line  of  battle  ships 
came  into  action  in  line,  our  admiral's 
ship  leading.  Gun-boats  and  mortar-ves- 
eels  had  been  towed  round  the  spit  by  the 
steamers,  so  that  the  fort  was  now  the 
centre  of  a  fire  heavier  and  more  precise 
than  was,  perhaps,  ever  concentrated  on 
any  one  fortress  before.  The  scene  was 
most  animated.  On  every  knoll  groups 
of  anxious  spectators  watched  the  action 
with  intense  interest.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  line  of  battle  ships  delivered 
their  fire  was  astonishing.  Sheets  of  fire, 
one  aboTO  the  other,  fiashed  from  their 
diflbrent  tiers  of  guns,  causing  the  air 
sensibly  to  vibrate.  The  fieet,  being  to 
leeward,  was  soon  shrouded  in  smoke, 
through  which  hulls,  masU,  and  spars, 
with  the  ensigns  streaming  out  in  the 
breeze,  could  be  seen  in  fitful  chinks. 
The  sea  round  the  fort  was  kept  in  a  tur- 
moil, as  if  boiling,  with  the  £all  of  the  pro- 
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jectiles  into  it,  which  either  under-  or 
over*  shot  their  aim.  Before  two  the  fort 
gave  in,  and  the  white  fiag  of  peace  was 
seen  fioating  from  the  mast  heads  of  the 
ships.  No  walls,  however  strong,  could 
long  withstand  such  a  fire.  The  Russians 
marofaed  out  in  the  evening,  to  the  num- 
ber of  1100,  the  officers  alone  being 
armed.  They  were  allowed  to  carry  off 
their  goods,  and  a  very  large  quantity 
they  managed  to  convey  along  with  them. 
Nearly  all  the  men  were  drunk,  and  many 
were  hardly  able  to  walk.  Fortunately, 
they  were  all  *'good  natured  in  their 
cups,"  and  appeared  most  happy,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  as  they  went  along.  Many 
most  absurd  scenes  occurred.  Some, 
staggering  along  under  their  loads  of 
hou^old  gear,  would  suddenly  throw 
down  their  burdens  and  embrace  one  an- 
other in  the  most  frantic  manner ;  others 
went  along  singing  and  hiocuping  by 
turns,  while  they  fiourished  their  half 
emptied  bottles  in  their  hands;  others, 
again,  to  whom  had  been  committed  the 
church  pictures  and  vessels, — all  of  which 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  of(— carried 
them  with  a  drunken  solemnity  suited 
to  their  employment.  Some,  of  a  tragical 
turn  of  disposition,  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  the  little  French 
soldiers  who  guarded  their  line  of  march, 
clasped  their  hands  on  their  breasts,  and 
crying  drunkenly,  pointed  to  heaven. 
Their  romantic  attitude  was,  however, 
soon  deranged  by  sundry  pokes  firom  be- 
hind, delivered  with  such  unromantic  vio* 
lence,and  in  such  an  aggravating  manner, 
as  quickly  to  bring  them  to  their  ft^t, 
when  ttieir  burdens  were  replaced,  their 
faces  turned  in  the  direction  they  were  to 
march,  and  a  push  administered  to  give 
them  a  start,  after  which  they  mechani- 
cally staggered  on.  Boxes  containing 
church  ornaments  and  relics,  droskiea 
with  furniture,  and  wounded  men  on 
ambulance  mules  filed  past.  The  officers 
were  mostly  very  superior  looking  m^ 
and  several,  I  suppose  for  a  bit  of  bntvade^ 
wore  white  kid  gloves.  The  oommoa 
soldiers  were  very  dirty,  and  mostly  veiy 
young.  They  all  wore  the  usual  long 
grey  cloak,  round  cap,  and  long  bools 
drawn  over  their  trousers.  One  okl^ 
grey-headed  soldier  walked  resolutely 
along,  refusing  all  aid,  who  had  had  hb 
arm  blown  ofi"  at  the  shoulder  joiot. 
Stragglers  from  the  transports  greedily 
watched  the  line  of  march  for  poaoheti 
sword  belts,  &c.  All  the  prisoners  wm 
sent  on  board  ship  next  day.  The  fort  of 
St.  Nioolas,  on  the  Otchakov  side  of  tb» 
straits,  was  abandoned  and  blown  up  li^ 
the  enemy  next  morning.  I  went  au 
over  Kilbooroun  fort  the  same  day,   Hkd 
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deitrnetioQ  wms  moit  awfhL  Large  pieoei 
of  the  wall  thrown  down  and  rent  in 
pieoea,  cannon  difmoanted  and  their  car- 
riage ■mashed,  houses  riddled,  and  the 
whole  place  paved  with  shot  and  frag- 
ments of  shelL  The  casemates  were, 
howeTcr,  little  injured.  The  open  spaces 
were  strewn  with  ftimiture,  books,  pow- 
der and  shot,  and  ruins.  In  one  place 
the  candlebras  of  a  church  were  standing 
on  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier  stood 
between  them,  dressed  in  the  priest's 
robes,    holding   forth   to   the  immense 


amusement  of  his  comrades.  The  house' 
within  the  fort  were  gutted  and  com' 
pletely  demolished.  Crowds  of  people 
rushed  about  picking  up  every  thing. 
Two  rooms  were  filled  with  books  lying 
in  heaps  on  the  ground.  Arms  and 
accoutrements  were  piled  in  comers,  and 
dismounted  cannon  lay  in  every  direction. 
The  ground  all  round  the  fort  was 
ploughed  by  shell  and  covered  with  their 
fragments.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plete than  the  ruin  of  every  thing. 

G.  H^  B.  M. 
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We  publish  portions  of  Mr  Fergusson'k 
JoanuU,  though  of  an  old  date,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  realize 
thevarioos  interesting  conditions  of  mind 
la  wfaidi  a  chaplain  finds  our  soldiers  to 
be  when  laid  on  a  sick-bed,  and  also  to 
ihow  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  one  to 
minister  to  their  spiritual  wants. 

Mmvh  2adL— Heard  yesterday  from  his 
■edical  attendant  that  one  of  my  men 
coald  not  get  better.  Besolved  to  endea- 
vour to  lead  his  mind  to  thoughts  suit- 
aUe  to  his  position.  The  poor  fellow  has 
bscB  lying  wounded  since  Alma.  I  feared 
ks  night  be  clinging  to  life,  but  was  glad 
to  find  Um  othmrise  minded.  He  said 
hs  had  been  praying  to  be  taken  away ; 
and  that,  if  an  angei  from  heaven  should 
givt  him  the  choice  to  live  or  die,  be 
ihould  prefer  the  latter.  He  was  religi- 
saily  impressed  in  early  life.  He  told 
■s  he  used,  when  about  twelve  years  of 
ag^  to  retire  fw  prayer  behind  one  of  the 
toies  oo  Olasgow  Green  at  five  o'clock  in 
thi  sampler  mornings.  But  he  learned 
toftcqotnt  the  tavern,  and  then  he  gave 
if  fnyer;  and  from  bad  to  worse  he 
wm^  ooy  till  no  one  would  employ  him, 
Jb  vaa  such  a  drunkard ;  then  be  was 
to  enHst.  He  appears  sincere  in 
of  attachment  to  Christ. 
ibooBSolably ;  says  his  sins  have 
great  that  he  cannot  expect 
Was  inrited  by  a  doctor  to 
to  a  man  apparently  drawing 
■Ui  end;  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
i  Aesbjterian  whom  I  had  not  seen 
The  poor  man  wept  when  I  asked 
Bd  seemed  truly  thankful  for 
There  is  scarcely  a  case  but 
lif  ialBfeit.  Took  a  pot  of  jam  to 
for  whom  I  feel  a  strong 
i|  he  is  ipokeo  of  in  report  of 


10th  inst.  A  few  seem  so  hardened  that 
I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 

March  2Ath, — One  young  man  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  danger  as  a  sinner, 
by  the  perusal  of  Kyle's  tract,  *'  Do  you 
pray  ?**  He  said  he  had  been  taught  to 
read  his  Bible,  and  to  say  his  prayers, 
but  that  he  now  felt  he  had  never  in  real- 
ity prayed.  He  had  read  the  tract  three 
times  over,  and  it  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Was  apparently 
indifferent  to  all  I  said  to  him  before; 
now  the  tears  steal  down  his  cheeks. 
Many  are  thus  impressed  when  death 
seems  approaching;  but  what  gives  point 
to  this  case,  the  young  man  is  getting 
better.  Visited  the  Harem  Hospital. 
Several  inquirers  there.  One,  with  tears, 
asked  me  to  come  back  soon.  Several 
Roman  Catholics  begged  for  tracts,  which 
I  gave  them. 

March  25th,  Sabbath.  — The  Harem 
Hospital  at  eleven.  A  much  smaller 
attendance  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 

Mr. having  given  a  second  service 

in  the  form  of  the  Church  of  England 
last  Sabbath  after  mine.  Distributed  six 
Bibles,  and  visited  those  Presbyterians  in 
their  respective  wards  who  were  unable  to 
leave  their  beds.  Afterwards,  visited 
special  cases  in  General  Hospital.  Found 
the  young  man,  mentioned  in  note  of 
yesterday,  reading  with  deep  interest 
"James's  Anxious  Inquirer,**  which  he 
received  from  me.  J.  M'G.  still  weeping 
over  his  sins.  He  says  he  has  known  to 
do  right,  but  has  done  wrong.  Was  sur- 
prised to  hear  from ^  alluded  to  in 

note  of  23d,  that  he  had  thought  of 
becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  He  had 
asked  one  of  the  orderlies  to  call  a  priest 
in  the  morning;  but,  the  medical  men 
getting  notice  of  it,  judged  it  proper  to 
examine  him  to  see  whether  he  was 
capable  of  judging  for  himself,  and  they 
resolved  to   send  for  me.     Meantime, 
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haviDg  come  uncalled,  I  foand  the  patient 
▼ery  glad  to  see  me.  I  learned  from  him 
that,  some  time  ago,  his  none  had 
adrised  him  to  prajr  to  the  Virgin,  and 
that  he  bad  been  thinking  that  some  ad- 
rantage  might  attend  tl^ir  eeremoniei. 
His  professed  reliance  upon  Christ  is,  I 
fear,  all  pretence.  After  having  spoken 
some  time  to  him,  and  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  prayed  with  him,  I  was 
about  to  depart,  when,  unsolicited,  he 
offered  me  bis  band,  that  he  would  not 
join  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  tried  to  con- 
Tince  him  that  his  Protestantism  would 
not  save  him,  but  loving  Christ  only ; 
gave  him  a  Bible,  which  he  promised  to 
read,  or  get  some  one  to  read  to  him. 
Boniface  House  (female  hospital)  at  half- 
past  two, — attentive  hearers;  and,  again, 
at  General  Hospital  at  four,—- a  small 
but  attentive  audience.    After  service, 

visited again.  Found  that  the  nurse 

bad  been  with  him,  and  had  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  become  a  Romanist. 
He  told  me  he  bad  made  up  his  mind  to 
remain  a  Protestant.  Must  investigate 
this  case. 

March  26M.— Visited    the   whole   of 

General  Hospital.    quite  resolved 

to  die  in  the  Protestant  faith.  M'G. 
better  in  health,  and  more  cheerful  in 
mind.  When  I  gave  him  a  Bible,  he 
exulted  as  a  child  would  at  the  reception 
of  a  toy.  W.  B.  says  be  is  able  to  say, 
**  The  wiU  of  the  Lord  be  done."  T.  B. 
apparently  dying,  amid  true  peace. 
When  I  began  to  repeat  to  him  the 
twenty-third  psalm,  he  took  it  from  me, 
and  went  on  himself;  but  his  emotions 
choked  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. I  helped  him;  and  he  repeated, 
amid  a  flood  of  tears,  and  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  gloiy,  the  last 
verse, — 

**  Ooodness  and  mercj  all  my  Uft 

Shall  Burely  follow  ma ; 
And  in  Ood*a  houae  for  evar  mora 

If  7  dwelliag  plaoa  abaU  ba.'* 

It  is  indeed  a  glorious  sight  to  see  the 
fr«il  and  feeble  tabernacle  of  clay  thus 
lost  sight  of,  amid  the  glory  of  even  the 
thieshold  of  the  home  c^  many  mansions. 
March  87(A.— Visited  first  the  special 
cases  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  then 
went  with  my  bag,  crammed  full  of 
books  and  tracts,  to  the  Harem  and 
Palace  Hospitals.  Several  cases  of  great 
interest  at  both  of  these  places.  One 
man,  recovering  flrom  fever,  wished 
particularly  to  be  instructed  how  he 
could  be  saved.  He  seems  truly  humble, 
and  fears  he  has  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  While  I  ad- 
dressed another,  who  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  my  visits,  I  observed  his  neighbour 
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apparently  suflbring  muohy  and  remarked 
that  he  was  very  poorly.    **  Yes,"  be  re- 
plied, **but  your  wonla  are  piecioua." 
I  replied  that  they  were  not  my  words, 
but  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  I 
took  a  Bible  and  read  a  portion.    The 
whole  ward  listened  with  the  most  pro- 
found  attention.  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants.    I  then  kneeled  down  be- 
tween the  two  men  to  whom  I  had  spe- 
cially addressed  my  remarks,  and  prayed 
for  them  and  all  present.    Tears  of  grati- 
tude flowed,  and  I  was  entreated  to  re- 
turn soon.  In  the  Palace  Hospital,  I  went 
into  a  small  ward  merely  to  inquire  for 
the  health  of  the  patients.    I  knew  none 
of  my  men  were  Uiere.    I  bad  called 
twice  before,  and  spoken  a  few  worda 
into  the  ear  of  a  young  man  to  all  ap- 
pearance dying.    The  second  time  I  saw 
him,  be  was  able  to  speak  a  little.    I 
said  I  hoped  the  chaplain  had  been  call- 
ing upon  him.    He  replied  that  he  bad 
never  seen  but  one  gentleman;  be  did 
not  know  it  was  he  who  now  addressed 
him.    As  he  appeared  rather  anxious  to 
receive  instruction,  I  spoke  to  him  freely. 
To-day  I  found  him    still   weak,    but 
much  better.    There  were  only  himself 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  apparency  asleep, 
in  the  room.    After  I  had  convened  wiUi 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  be  requested  me 
to  shut  the  door,  and  fkaten  it,  lest  any 
one  should  disturb  us.    He  then  said, 
^I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Sir,  if  you  will  offer  up  a  short  prayer. 
I  know  there  is  some  little  differanoe 
between  our  church  and  yours*  bat  I 
don't  mind  that*'    After  prayer,  I  gave 
him  something  suitable  to  read.    HUs  is 
a  truly  hopeful  case.    One  of  my  men  in 
another  ward  showed  very  great  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  neighbours^ 
which  makes  me  hope  be  may  be  him- 
self one  of  the  Lord's  hidden  ones.    He 
took  me  to   see   another  man  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ill  of  fever,  whom  I 
spoke  to  and  prayed  with.    Another  of 
my  people  I  found  very  ilL    He  told  me 
he  was  dying,  and  must  prepare  to  leave 
this  world;  but  that  be  was  not  fit  to 
die,  for  he  had  been  a  great  sinner.    I 
tried  to  set  before  him  the  fulness  and 
fk«eness  of  the  Gospel  ofSsr.    He  was 
much  moved,  and  showed  his  acquaint* 
ance   with    the   Scripture    by   saying, 
'<Yes!  Christ  is  the  way;  for,  in  the 
Uth  chapter  of  John,  He  says,  *  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."* 
When  I  left  him  he  gave  me  his  hand 
wtth  great  satisfaction.    These  are  oo^ 
a  few  of  the  day's  blessings  in  the  course 
of  my  labours. 
March  26M.— Visited   the   whole  eT 
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General  HotpitaL  —^  died  jesterdaj. 
He  bed  lain  since  Alma.  The  orderly, 
a  Romanist,  thinks  he  must  hare  gone 
at  once  to  hesTen,  be  suffered  so  much 
here!  One  man,  who  expected  to  em- 
bark  for  home  this  week,  has  been  taken 
verj  ill;  but,  generally,  there  is  much 
improTement  among  the  men  in  point  of 
health.  140  new  patients  receired  to- 
day iW>m  the  Crimea, — only  six  of  them 
dangerously  ilL 

March  29<A.— Visited  the  whole  of  my 
field  of  labour, — ^tbe  General,  the  Harem, 
and  the  Palace  Hospitals.  Of  the  140 
fresh  arriTals,  only  six  are  Presbyte- 
rians. One,  who  expected  daily  to  sail 
Ant  England,  died  last  night, — another 
of  the  many  fearful  instances  of  the  un- 
oertaint J  of  life. 

Marek  30(&.— Did  some  little  things 
for  D.9  then  went  to  the  Palace  with  a 
donn  Bibles,  expecting  to  hsTo  too 
Biany,  bat  found  I  had  too  few.  It  was 
i  tefTgieat  pleasure  indeed  to  distribute 
the  Word  of  Life  to  such  grateM  re- 
eMents.  Spent  two  hours  in  the  wards 
or  the  Barrack  Hospital  in  the  erening 
with  the  medical  officers,  and  witnessed 
the  death  of  a  poor  fellow  just  come  in 
ftoB  the  Crimea. 

ifordk  Slst— Went  to  the  wharf  with 
i  fuigne  par^,  carrying  two  boxes  of 
BiUeB  and  a  parcel  of  tracts,  and  saw 
than  shipped  for  the  Crimea.  After- 
wards wislted  the  whole  of  the  General 
Ho^taL  One  of  my  people  died  about 
Booii  in  great  peace,  apparently  the 
pnoe  of  God.  The  rest  of  my  men  seem 
sU  getting  better.  There  are  many  har- 
isea,  but  some,  I  doubt  not,  wiU. 
iber  tbeir  tows.  One,  who  has 
bfooi^t  up  !h>m  the  gate  of  death, 
vapl  when  I  reminded  him  of  the  Lord's 
tBodaesi,  and  said,  '*I  should  not  soon 
mget  it.**  Another,  after  I  had  prayed 
at  his  rrauest,  said,  '*May  the  Lord 
yon,  Sir,  with  erery  thing  that  can 


sweeten  life;  and  when  you  leare  the 
world,  may  you  be  received  into  those 
mansions  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  pleasures  for  erermore." 

We  rcj<nce  to  say  that  Mr.  Fergusson's 
health  is  so  re-established  that  he  re- 
turns speedily  to  his  old  labours. 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
SCUTABI  BU88ION. 

AFewFii«ndt  ,£109 

Oarid  CariMgie,  Esq.  of  Stronrar  5   0    0 

Hits  Carnegie             .          •  .          S   0   0 

A  Friend                   .          .  .         0   6   0 


MOHTHLT  INTITATIOir  TO  SPBOIAL 
PRATBR, 

Issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
United  Prayer,  for  the  rerival  of  religion, 
and  the  OTerthrow  of  all  anti-Christian 
error. 

For  the  first  Monday  of  December, — 

'*  That  the  horrors  of  the  present  war 
may  be  specially  blessed  to  all  those  con- 
ducting it,  in  producing  a  lirely  sense  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  peace  with 
God,  through  faith  in  Jesus." 

For  the  first  Monday  in  January f—- 

**  That  the  year  now  commenced,  may 
be  remarkable  for  a  reriTal  of  religion 
among  all  classes,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
important  measures  fbr  the  adrancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  cause." 

For  the  first  Monday  qf  February, — 

**ThtL%  the  legislatures  of  Christian 
countries  may  be  led  to  refrain  from 
giring  any  countenance  to  error  or  Tice, 
especially  to  popery,  the  breach  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  the  sin  of  intemperance,  and 
that  they  may  be  led  to  remove  whatoTer 
is  dishonouriog  to  God,  and  injurious  to 
the  welfiire  of  the  public  at  large.' 


ft 


Noticen  of  iSooit0« 


Jhetdoffue :  a  Series  of  JHseourses 
th$^     Ten     CommanamerUs.      By 
GiLLAH,  D.D.,    Minister  of 
Jobn's  Parish,  Glasgow.  Glasgow: 
Murray  and  Son.   1856. 

eootribution  to  theology  and 
1^  tlie  eloquent  minister  of  St. 
jfuUb,  Olasgow,  amply  fulfils  the 

•antaiaed  in  the  brief  preface 
Iti   eharaoter   is   described. 


Much  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Decalogue  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it 
is  not  claimed;  but,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, '*  where  the  raw  material  is  fur- 
nished, the  manufacture  of  it  may  be 
somewhat  novel  in  pattern,  or  stjle,  or 
arrangement;  **  and,  to  this  extent  at 
least,  his  attempt  will,  as  he  hopes, 
justify  a  title  to  authorship  as  distin- 
guished from  the  office  of  compiler. 
The  Discourses  are  fitly  introduced 
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by  an  essay  on  moral  obligation,  com- 
posed for  a  relififiotts  association  in 
Glasjcow,  in  which  the  origin  of  such 
obligation,  its  foundation  and  its  stand- 
ard  are  rapidly  sketched.  This  is 
followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  ex- 
istf^noe  of  conscience,  the  nature  of 
which  is  examined  more  fully  in  that 
part  of  the  essay  which  treats  of  the 
foundation  on  which  moral  obligation 
rests.  Each  of  the  discourses  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  short  and  appropriate 
prayer,  with  a  suiUble  passage  of 
Scripture  as  a  lesson.  It  is  impos- 
sible, within  our  limits,  to  gire  any 
minute  account  of  the  diflTerent  methods 
pursued  in  treating  each  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments; suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Urge  field  of  duty  is  carefully  surveyed, 
and  much  sound  truth  eloquently  ex- 
pounded. A  few  short  extracto  will 
give  some  Idea  of  the  author's  style:— 

THS  FIRST  COMICAVDMBRT. 

''Now,  brethren,  as  the  centre-point 
around  which  these  intimations  revolve, 
M  the  luminous  focus  by  which  these 
beams  are  converged,  or  as  the  sun  from 
which  they  Irradiate,  is  the  first  of  the 
first  great  commandment.  As  the  Spirit 
of  God  hovering  over  the  chaotic  mass 
so  this  is  exalted  as  the  highest  at  once 
and  the  best — as  the  mijestio  cloud — as 
the  brilliant  flamings  of  the  sbekinah  in 
.  the  temple — so  this  stands  forth  in  peer- 
less prominency  and  grandeur.  Like 
the  cross  lifted  up  on  the  Place  of  a 
Skull,  when  it  bore  the  body  of  Jesus, 
to  this,  as  a  discovery  and  injunction,  is 
turned  the  mental  eye;  by  it  is  gendered 
every  pious  emotion,  while  around  it  is 
founcl  to  cluster  every  pure  moral 
feeling.  Yes,  amid  the  legal  brother- 
hood this  'testimony'  is  enthroned,  as 
Christ  will  be  at  the  judgment;  and 
amid  the  quenching  of  stars,  the  fall  of 
planets,  the  dissolution  of  this  world  as 
now,  this  shall  remain  unscathed — shall 
be  carried  to  heaven,  and  fixed  behind 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  for 
the  hosts  to  contemplate  for  ever.  As 
regulating  all  worshipful  homage,  this 
one  will  not  be  dlscaraed— this  one  shall 
never  be  changed.  Angels  may  capti- 
Tate  us  then,  the  archangel  may  win  us 
by  his  splendour,  cherubim  may  dazzle 
us  with  their  brightness,  and  glorified 
companions  may  bid  us  to  fragrant 
bowers;  but,  with  a  sound  more  im- 
pressive  still,  will  be  heard  for  ever  and 
aye,  what  the  voice  from  Horeb  enjoins: 
'Thou,  O  saint — ^thou,  O  higher  mes- 
senger— ^thou  shalt  hare  no  other  gods 
as  competitors  with  me,  in  these  my 
luminous  regions.' " 
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PBOTAIfB  SWEARING. 


"  Yes,  the  master  swears  at  the  man, 
the  man  takes  up  the  impious  flourish, 
and  repeats  it  to  the  boy,  who  in  turn  is 
proud  and  pleased  in  this  to  ape  his 
elders ;  and  so  the  factory  and  the  forge 
have  assumed  an  atmosphere  hotter  by 
far  than  their  fires.  And  the  captain 
swears  to  his  crew,  and  the  crew  swears 
each  to  his  mate ;  and  so  a  common  lan- 
guage obtains  on  shipboard,  in  which  all 
parties  are  skilled,  and  sounds  float  over 
the  deck  more  portentous  by  far  than 
all  the  gales  which  sweep  it.  And  the 
officer  swears  to  his  ordinary,  and  he  to 
the  men  beneath  him,  and  they  to  the 
sutlers  around ;  so  that  one  volley  of 
oaths  may,  from  an  army,  or  even  a  de- 
tachment, be  discharged,  more  fleet  and 
more  fatal  by  far,  than  all  their  shots 
and  shells." 

The  author,  we  think,  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful  in  treating  the 
difficult  subject  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. He  might  have  said,  with 
Jereniy  Taylor,  "I  have  used  all  the 
care  I  could  in  the  following  periods, 
that  I  might  neither  be  wanting  to 
assist  those  that  need  it,  nor  yet  minister 
any  occasion  of  fancy  or  vainer  thoughts 
to  those  that  need  them  not.  If  any 
man  will  snatch  the  pure  taper  from  mr 
hand,  and  hold  it  to  the  devil,  be  will 
only  burn  his  own  fingers,  but  shall  not 
rob  me  of  the  reward  of  my  care  and 
good  intention,  since  I  have  taken  heed 
how  to  express  the  following  duties.** 
The  whole  of  this  discourse  of  Dr.  Gillan's 
is  excellent. 

The  Doctor's  style  is  rather  peculiar. 
It  may  also  be  said  that  there  are  several 
instances  of  unnecessary  inversion,  and 
that  unusual  terms  are  sometimes  sob- 
stituted  for  those  commonly  employed^ 
without  any  gain  either  in  strengtn  or 
clearness.  The  first  commandment,  for 
example,  is  called  "  our  meaningftd  ne- 
gation,*' and  "Sinai*s  primal  divnlge- 
ment,**  and  an  "inspired  adstrictlon,** 
but  what  may  be  regarded  as  blemishes 
by  some,  we  are  aware,  are  by  others 
still  more  warmly  admired,  and  the  jost 
method  of  forming  an  estimate  of  snoh 
expressions  is  to  read  them  in  oonnezicMR 
with  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  wUeb 
they  occur.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tho 
congregation  of  which  Dr.  Gillan  Is  the 
eminently  popular  minister,  must  hail 
this  volume  with  great  delight.  It  wiU 
bring  before  them  in  a  vivid  and  unmis- 
takeable  manner  the  very  preacher  to 
whom  they  are  wont  to  listen  with  soeh 
gratification,  and  enable  them  to  repair 
to  much  salutary  InstrnctloOy  bearlog  om 
ordinary  life. 
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By  the  Ber.  Datib  Rukcimav,  D.D^  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Clraich,  Glasgow. 


"  And  M  it  b  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  alter  thia  the  judgment :  io  Chriat  waa  onoe 
ofltoed  to  bear  the  ilna  of  manj;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him  ahall  He  appear  the  eecond 
tfme  without  tin  unto  ■alTation.**~HBBftRW8  ix.  S7,  28. 


WiAT  peenUarlj  characterises  the  pro- 
^WoM  of  the  Gospel,  and  constitates 
their  liigfaeat  Taloe^  is  their  entire  adap- 
titioQ  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  The 
Rmedj  is  in  erery  respect  fitted  finr  the 
Ansse.  And  no  sooner  are  anj  made 
MMfble  of  thefr  oonditira  as  fallen  and 
Md  cnatores,  than  thej  find  in  the 
ttBttnnieatSons  of  the  Gospd,  what  is 
Wlh  obvkmrily  designed,  and  admiraUy 
nM  to  repidr  the  rains  of  tiie  fUL 

Rot  more  remarkable  is  the  proTision 
■Ids  in  the  material  world  ibr  the 
viiMb  of  physical  and  sentient  creatures, 
ttn  It  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
to  flw  wants  of  fallen  and  guilty  beings. 
ttssame  wisdom,  and  power,  tad  good' 
Mi^svwy  where  apparent  in  the  ez- 
tonnl  world,  are  equafljr  disooverable 
fa  the  greal  sdieme  of  redemption. 
Us  Barioar  revealed  and  offered  is  alto- 
fBlhsr  tiM  dtXtvenr  whom  we  require. 
Vor  ov  erety  want,  and  (bar,  and 
MBOTy  Hit  hath  most  abondantly  pro- 

II  Is  ttaefacmnstanoe  which  especially 
Hie  Gospel  such  a  precious  com- 
And  then  the  wants  which 
are  so  urgent,  the  questions 
II  determines  are  so  momentous, 
which  it  allays  are  so  formid- 
Aa  sotrtwe  which  it  soothes  are  so 
_  that  we  at  once  recognise  it  as 
f^lBt  worthy  of  the  great  JehoTah  to 
Wmt^^mad  which  it  is  the  imperative 
^m^WBan  to  receire. 
^0if«»  flHIiuuy  sutjects  are  the  dis- 
tbe  Qospd  expended.  They 
tfMfar  nature  of  transcendent 
JmMng  at  mankind  as  guilty 
nd  utterly  helpless^  God 
«s  how  we  may  be  par- 


doned, and  sanctified,  and  saved.  In  the 
Gospel  the  guiltiest  are  directed  to  the 
blood  wliich  deanseth  from  sin  completely 
and  fhr  erer ;  the  most  depraved  are  told 
of  a  Spirit  who  can  regenerate  wholly ; 
the  dejected  soul  is  invited  to  repose  on 
One  who  can  remove  the  pangs  which  no 
earthly  physician  can  aneviate, — even  the 
agonies  of  a  wounded  spirit. 

Brethren,  would  we  see  in  the  most 
impressive  light  the  adaptation  of  the 
Gospel  to  onr  wants,  and  the  unspeakable 
predousness  of  its  provisions,  we  must 
look  at  them  as  bearing  on  our  (hture 
prospects  and  everlasting  destiny.  It  is 
very  plain,  that  so  fkr  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  many  are  satisfied  to  live 
without  a  Saviour  and  without  hope ;  and 
did  the  Gospel  make  no  provision  for  the 
fhture,  many  more  would  reject  and  de- 
spise it  But  this  is  the  point  on  which 
the  Gospel  presents  its  most  powerftil 
claim  on  our  regard.  It  is  here  that  it 
stands  at  an  infinite  distance  from  every 
other  system.  And  would  you  know  its 
amazing  and  gracious  provisions  for  the 
hour  of  dissolution,  and  at  the  ordeal  of 
judgment^  listen  to  the  language  of  the 
text,  "  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment : 
so  Christ  was  once  ofibred  to  bear  the  sins 
of  many;  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
Him  shall  He  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation.** 

The  general  import  of  these  words  we 
conceive  to  be,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  great  refuge  of  His  people  at 
death  and  at  judgment.  We  shall  call 
your  thoughts  to  these  two  epochs  in  a 
life  which  ia  everlasting,  and  shew  the 
abundant  provision  which  is  made  for 
believers  at  both* 
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I.  Let  XLS  adyert  to  death,  and  the 
ground  od  which  belieTen  maj  meet  this 
event  with  fortitude  and  hope.  **  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die,  so  Christ 
was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  manj." 
In  whatever  aspect  death  be  viewed,  it  is 
a  very  solemn  event  Viewing  it  merely 
as  the  termination  of  mortal  existence,  as 
the  period  which  closes  all  connexion 
with  this  world,  it  cannot  fkil  to  impress 
every  well  regulated  mind.  We  cannot 
think  of  a  fellow-creature,  who  was  wont 
to  be  engaged  in  all  the  activities  of  life, 
the  subject  of  the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
joys  and  sorrows,  with  ourselves,  a 
neighbour,  a  friend,  or  a  fellow  worship- 
per, with  whose  appearance,  and  manner, 
and  pursuits,  we  were  familiar ;  we  can- 
not think  of  such  a  one  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  death,  shrouded  in  the  garments  of 
the  tomb,  without  being  deeply  and  pro- 
foundly solemnized.  Oh  I  there  is  some- 
thing very  awfully  impressive  in  the 
imperturbable  stillness,  the  immovable 
quiescence^  the  icy  coldness  of  death,  and 
the  mysterious  uncertainty  connected 
with  that  spirit  which  has  fled,  which 
gave  such  interest  to  the  now  lifeless 
frame,  and  whose  image  is  yet  seen  re- 
flected in  those  features  on  which  death 
has  just  commenced  its  sweeping  triumph. 

And  when  there  is  added  to  this,  the 
desolation  connected  with  thisevent, — the 
circle,  wider  or  more  limited,  which  it 
breaks^ — the  hearts  which  it  wounds, — the 
change  which  it  effects  on  the  history  or 
character  of  those  who  survive,  we  can- 
not but  see  that  death  is  an  event  of  no 
common  moment. 

But  we  are  taught  in  the  text  to  view 
death  in  a  much  more  solemnizing  aspect, 
even  as  the  appointment  of  God,  And 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  we  are 
informed  that  death  is  the  consequence  of 
sin.  '*  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned.**  We  are  thus  led  to  view  death, 
not  as  a  natural  event,  but  as  a  violent 
and  unnatural  change  superinduced  by  the 
fall,  as  the  direct  and  threatened  penalty 
of  transgression. 

There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  death 
being  part  of  the  curse  of  the  Almighty, 
S90 


As  a  just  infliction  for  the  breach  of  a 
righteous  law,  which  invests  it  with 
peculiar  terrors.  It  were  one  thing  to 
bear  death  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
original  frailty ;  it  is  another  thing  to  bear 
it  as  the  curse  entailed  on  mankind  by 
our  great  progenitor.  Every  pang  which 
is  felt,  every  sigh  which  is  heaved,  all 
the  varied  forms  in  which  disease  attacks 
the  human  frame,  are  the  effects  of 
the  threatening,  **  In  the  day  that  thoa 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 
There  is  something  in  all  this  which  adds 
tenfold  to  the  bitterness  of  death,  and 
which  fearfully  darkens  the  gloom  of  the 
grave. 

Not  only  was  it  sin  which  first  intro- 
duced death  into  this  our  happy  world, 
but  it  is  sin  which  is  still  the  iting  of 
death.  It  is  conscious  guilt  which  foroot 
a  spiritual  and  immortal  creature  to 
recoil  from  the  thought  of  being  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  a  holy  and  omni- 
scient God.  Were  it  not  sin,  death  would 
be  hailed  by  many  as  the  deliverer  from 
all  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  this  vale  of 
tears.  And  it  is  this  which  causes  tbo 
most  wretched  of  the  fiimily  of  miafortniit 
cling  to  life  with  such  fond  tenadtgc 
And  it  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that  a  iin- 
fU  and  guilty  creature,  who  has  spent  a 
long  life  of  unbroken  rebellion  and 
hearen-defying  sin— who  has  nothing  oB 
which  to  look  back  but  sins  innumerablo 
and  unpardoned — ^grace  despised,  kind- 
ness, and  mercy,  and  opportunitiea 
abused ;  and  in  looking  forward,  nothing 
to  meet  the  eye,  but  an  insulted  God^ 
a  despised  Saviour,  a  grieved  Spidt— - 
should  think  of  death  with  temir. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  many  who  hsm 
cause  to  exhibit  this  alarm  have  mtt 
death  with  indifference  or  oonfldenon* 
Hundreds  are  every  day  passing  from 
life  to  death  in  brutal  insensibility.  Oa 
the  bed  of  death  the  infidel  baa  aooflkdt 
the  sinner  has  presumed,  the  hypociilt 
has  dissembled.  But  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  the  desperate  wickedoeia  of 
man.  The  hectic  fiush  is  not  the  gloir. 
of  health — the  bummg  fever  is  not  tho 
fire  of  youth — the  maniac's  laugh  ia  aol, 
the  joy  of  reason.  And  when  man  goft) 
down  to  the  dark  valley  nnpaidoned  mi: 
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iii>Mactiied,lBdifita«ice  U  diaeiae,  bnr- 

To  tha  belt  who  erer  UTed,  "It  ii  * 
fiMTfal  thing  to  fbll  iato  tb«  baod*  of  the 
UnBg  God."  And  oh,  could  a  linner  ob- 
tiin  but  ■  gLmce  of  goiltj  nMi  meet- 
iDg  hii  Ood,  thero  ii  not  one  of  the  moat 
tfaoogtiUeM,  the  mott  hirdened,  the  most 
nttcrir  recklew,  who  woald  not  tremble 
M  the  thought  of  dMtb.  But  for  infinite 
■incf,  thi*  had  been  the  condition  of  ui 
^  when  "  it  vm  appoiated  onto  meo 

Bat  what  afford*  peace  and  hope  to 
G«d'a  peofde  at. the  hour  of  death,  ii 
"  that  Chriit  waa  onoe  offered  to  bear  the 
lina  «f  manj."  The  truth  which  ii  here 
MKd  ••  the  foQDdation  of  hope  and  the 
■■ice  of  comfort  to  beUerwi,  ii  the 
p«tt  ataacmenb  Thii  ia  very  obTiou*, 
both  fmn  the  woide  themielTei  and  the 
Mntuk  Tlie  apoatlo  ii  contracting  the 
Mriiee  of  Chriit  with  the  oObriogi  pre- 
Roted  under  the  ceremonial  law, 

Inrtcad  of  dwelling  at  preaent  on  the 
(■«al  doctrine  of  Uie  atonement,  It  i> 
«m  Moordant  with  the  ipirit  of  the 
tut,  and  betta  fitted  to  ihew  what  a 
MUd  faundatioi)  the  tmtb  afford*  die 
taGntt  for  hope  at  death,  to  bring  before 
I  •oDthe  Infinite  vulne  of  the  aacriflce  of 
[  Chritt ;  in  other  wordi,  to  *hew  how  that, 
hHi*  being  once  ofitred.  He  could  bear 
ft*  dw  of  man;.  Some  trace  the  Talae 
(( the  atonement  entirely  to  the  &ct  of 
hMng  afpointtd  \tf  Qod,  and  conoeiTe 
lk*t  bad  any  other  aaciiflce  than  the 
Haul  of  the  incamate  Jeborah  been  op- 
fMW  by  Him,  it  would  have  been 
•VuUj  (ufflcient  for  the  end.  But  BDch 
•riaw  of  Chriat'i  laorlflee  inTolre*  an 
JWpMehment  of  every  attribnta  of  the 
Qodbcad.  Can  we  for  a  moment  aup- 
^om,  that  if  the  offetiug  up  of  any  crea- 
ttMt  at  areD  of  anj  animal,  had  been 
■Ariant  to  expiate  ttie  guilt  of  the  many 
Vtavere  to  be  redaamed,  \f  God  had  to 
qfdinte^,  would  tbe  higheit  and  holiett 
of  htaven  hare  left  the  upper 
■nd  assumed  ow  nature,  and 
ail  that  cruelty  could  Inflict,  and 
*n  ibit  bumanit;  oonld  endure  T  No. 
Bm  tbe  best  aniiirer  to  tbia  riew  la, 
that  God  hath  not  fo  appoiuled.    ijid 
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looking  at  the  lacriflce  which  He  did 
appoint,  and  which  He  bath  accepted, 
we  *ee  the  itrongest  reaton  for  believing 
that  no  other  could  have  at  ouce  lati*- 
fled  tbe  infinitely  holy  God,  and  lecnred 
the  salTation  of  a  countleai  multitude 
of  BOUl*. 

The  value  of  the  tacriflce  lay  in  the 
divine  dignity  of  tbe  victim.  Though 
the  divine  nature  could  not  iuSer,  and 
though  God  could  not  die,  it  was  becauw 
thi*  wai  mysterionily  united  with  the 
human  nature  wliich  gave  inch  value  to 
the  work.  It  wai  thi*  which  rendered 
Hia  bring  only  once  offered  up  lofficient 
to  bear  the  sin*  of  all  who  were  to  be 
redeemed.  Tbii  it  wa*  which  inveited 
Hia  every  act  of  obedience  with  luch 
uumeDt.  Thi*  it  wr«  which  rendered 
Hi*  agony  iopreciou*.  It  waa  thia  which 
gave  lucli  unrivalled  importance  to  Hia 
life.  It  wBi  thii  which  gave  racb  glory 
to  the  croBi.  "  We  ate  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  thing!,  inch  aatilver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  predooi  blood  of 
Cbriat." 

It  will  now  be  aiked.  How  ia  it  tiwt 
the  atonement  provide*  bdiever*  againit 
death  and  all  iu  Urroril  It  doea  not 
*l«y  the  arm  of  tbe  foil  destroyer.  B»- 
lleveri  and  unbeliever*,  the  godly  and 
ungodly,  must  alike  yivJil  to  the  general 
Uw:  "Dust  thou  art,  and  nnto  dnit 
tbon  abalt  return."  Bat  tiiough  thi*  be 
the  caie,  it  ia  not  difficult  to  see  how  the 
great  atonement  refeired  to  ibonld  prove 
■nob  a  reftige  to  the  lonl  in  nature'*  final 
conSict.  We  have  aeen  what  it  ia  which 
givea  death  all  it*  terror*.  It  i*  sio 
which  make*  It  the  ohject  of  unlvenal 
dread.  Kow  tbe  great  Bedeemer,  \fj  Hi* 
■acrifice,  ha*  atoned  for  guilt  On  Ui* 
devoted  head  foil  tbe  wrath  of  heaven 
againU  the  aio  of  Hi*  people.  And  it  i* 
becauae  believer*  can  look  to  Cbriit'*  eae- 
riSce,  and  reat  on  it  their  every  bi^a^ 
that  death  i»  deprived  of  hia  terror,  and 
the  grave  of  it*  gloom. 

Long  before  the  liour  of  disaolution 
they  have  looked  with  a  believing  eye  to 
the  ticriflce  of  the  Bedeemei.  Hii  pre- 
cion*  blood  wai  probably  iprinkled  on 
them  in  the  day*  of  their  youth,  and, 
through  all  the  itaget  of  Ibeir  pilgrimage^ 
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they  looked  to  it  habituallj  for  peace 
aod  hope.  Nerer  did  one  doud  intenrene 
between  them  and  their  God,  but  th^ 
turned  the  eye  of  fiuth  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain ;  nerer  did  one  storm  of  gnilt 
arise  in  their  bosoms,  bat  thej  looked  to 
Him  who  was  wont  to  say, "  Peace,  be  stilL" 
Feeling  every  day  their  need  of  a  SaTionr, 
they  erery  day  repaired  to  the  fountain 
which  He  had  opened;  and  now  that  they 
are  nearing  the  dose  of  their  earthly  ca- 
reer, and  Jordan's  troubled  waten  begin 
to  roar,  they  keep  steadily  looking  to  the 
great  sacriilce^  and  their  foars  are  stilled 
and  their  hopes  roYive.  Alas  1  if  in  this, 
the  hour  of  trial,  they  had  nothing  to 
look  to  but  what  is  called  a  wdl-spent 
life,*if  their  eternal  all  were  now  perilled 
on  their  deeds  of  eharity,*if  th^  went 
down  to  the  grave,  trusting  to  tiie  un* 
covenanted  men^  of  Qod,*tben,  assured- 
ly, they  would  stumble  and  fklL  But 
when  they  can  look  to  that  blood  which 
was  shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
many,  they  fed  that  they  are  trusting  to 
a  foundation  which  is  solid  and  sure;  and 
wheil  fSbtf  are  made  to  fe^  hy  their 
waalDg  strength,  that  **  It  is  appdnted 
mto  men  once  to  die,"  th^  are  supported 
and  cheered  by  the  all-important  truth, 
that  **  Christ  was  oDoe  ofRered  to  bear  the 
■his  of  many." 

IL  Let  us  now  advert  to  that  other 
solemn  event  in  the  lifo  of  every  human 
being, — the  find  Judgment,  and  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  safety  of  bdievers  on 
that  deddve  day^*but  after  this  the 
judgment;"  "and  unto  them  that  look 
for  Him  shall  He  appear  the  second  time 
without  sin  unto  salvation."  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  context  that  it  is  the 
judgment  at  the  last  day  which  is  here 
referred  to;  and  th^e  is  no  need  for 
saying  muc^  to  shew  that  the  day  on 
whidi  the  everlasting  destiny  of  all  who 
have  ever  lived  shall  be  publidy  deter- 
mined is  an  event»  the  prospect  of  which 
is  very  deeply  affecting.  Everything  is 
said  in  Qod's  Word  respecting  it  which 
can  impress  us  with  awe,  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  connected  with  it 
whidi  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  sdemniae 
our  minds.  If  we  bear  in  mind  who  is  to 
be  our  Jndge^— the  law  by  whidi  wa  will 


be  tried, — and  if  we  consider  that  the 
deduons  of  that  day  are  irrevocable,— 
we  will  see  that  the  judgment  day  it 
indeed  of  tremendous  moment. 

The  great  Being  at  wliose  tribund  we 
are  all  to  stand  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluisty 
the  etenud  Son  of  God,  to  whom  the  work 
of  judgment  is  condgned.  We  must  all 
appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
that  omnisdent  God,  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  who  sees  and  knows  the 
whde  circumstances  which  have  formed 
the  red  character  of  every  individud. 

The  Uw  by  which  all  men  will  be  tried 
is  like  Jehovah  himself.  It  taketh  cog- 
nisance not  only  of  the  actions  of  the  life, 
but  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  Uw 
heart,  ail  the  motives  and  fedings  of  the 
soul,  the  whde  of  those  unseen  but  im- 
portant movements  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  seat  of  action,  those  inmost 
desires  and  designs  which  no  mortal  ever 
knew,  but  which  were  all  recorded  in  the 
book  of  everlasting  remembranoe. 

By  this  etemd  and  immutaUe  law  will 
God's  accountable  creatures  be  tried ;  and 
whatever  be  the  decree  of  the  Judge  of 
all,  it  tntMl  be  righteous  and  wtff  be 
find.  From  Jehovah's  sentenee  there  is 
ito^>peaL 

The  everlasting  state  of  eveiy  faumaa 
being  is  undterably  fixed  at  death ;  and, 
however  long  may  be  the  period  whk^ 
intervenes  between  death  and  judgment, 
during  it  no  change  takes  place  in  die 
condition  of  the  souL  But  stiU,  thoi^ 
a  judgment-day  be  only  to  unfdd  the 
great  prindple  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion, there  is  in  the  very  feet  of  the  whole 
world  being  assembled,  the  red  charao* 
ter  of  all  proclaimed,  and  the  eternal 
destiny  of  each  publidy  determined, 
is  fitted  to  fill  with  awe  eveiy 
mind. 

This  event,  indeed,  is  not  thought  of 
by  many,  or  as  one  of  those  distant  daye- 
about  whidi  there  is  some  uncertain^. 
It  is  not  rediaed  as  a  great  and  undoubted' 
truth.  But  whether  the  judgment  dsgf 
be  thought  of  or  unheeded,  whether  it  W- 
treated  with  reverence  or  with  ridieid%. 
it  is  announced  in  die  Word  of  Ged  ftk- 
sudh  a  way  as  ought  to  make  all  ceeddMli 
and  may  wdl  oanse  some  to  fear. 
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Ooneelva  thii  day  to  tuve  airiTed,  when 
tlM  miB  ft>c  the  last  tinw  rim  on  tU* 
gniltj  world,  ud  all  tliat  are  in  their 
gmrca  hate  beaid  tha  *<dae  of  the  Kter- 
nal,  and  Bfaiii  put  on  thoae  bodlei  which 
tb>7  wore  in  tUt  world.  There  ftand* 
0H  proud  dMpUw  of  the  QiMpel,  the  man 
who  treatad  bell  •■  a  &ble  at  a  figure, 
who  by  hit  flendUh  ical  robbed  manj  of 
th^  prindplea,  now  hli  aconaen  and 
tvmenton — there  ibnda  the  libertlttc^ 
Ibe  traitor  of  innocence,  the  dettroyer  of 
tool*,  DOW  annomided  bj  the  Tictlmt  of 
hNpoUatkni — there  staod*  the  hjpocrit^ 
in  all  tiia  naked  ngUnea*,  be  who  wore 
nligion  ai  a  cloak  for  doing  the  defil't 
voA  io — then  itaDda  the  miaer,  the 
Ota  wbOk  Ukm^  mtmnuided  bj  the 
(Uldrea  a(  mlafiartaiM,  rdleved  no  want* 
nd  recaivad  no  bleaainga.  In  a  word, 
tlutB  are  aeen  all  who  hare  not  beliered 
Ike  report  of  the  Qotftl,  and  who  luve 
Bnd  in  gviltinea*  and  tits.  To  each  and 
•D  ia  addreaaed  the  tremendona  aentenoe, 
b)i  the  rifhteona  Judge  ftom  Eii  great 
«Uta  throne,  "  Depart  from  me,  jb 
aimi,  into  eTerlaadng  Are,  prepared  for 
tbe  derU  and  bii  angeU  f — prepared  not 
tor  ytm,  bnt  which  ;ou  bare  rolontarilj 
•ad  Miberatdy  chcaeo.  Ohl  Imagine 
•n  tint,  and  beu  U  mind  that  to  thit  we 
,  ut  all  lUble, — when  It  waa  appointed  that 
iSitt  death  abould  come  the  Jodgment. 

Wbat  i«  the  proviaion  made  for  the 
nftcjr  of  belieTers  on  thia  deciaive  and 
Mlnun  da  J  ?— "  [Into  them  that  look  for 
Him  ahtU  He  appear  the  aeeond  time 
•tiboat  ain  unco  aalvation.'  When  it  ia 
here  *ud  that  Cliriat  ia  to  come  "  the 
Mtood  limp,  miUumt  tin,''  that  doea  not 
li^l;  that  there  waa  any  ain  about  Hloi 
■  Hi*  fli«t  appearance.  The  very  re- 
tB«  it  the  nniibrm  docbine  of  Scriptnre. 
Ihwe  i»  then,  hoverer,  a  Terjr  important 
•BOVaft  between  tha  Jirtt  and  taaamd 
tmnng  of  the  SHrlonr.  When  He  flnt 
tirited  tliia  varld,  Bia  great  work  waa  all 
al«M  ain.  He  cam*  to  tiear  our  aim  aa 
Ai  appoiated  ucriflce.  Ha  wai  eren 
HeaUd  aa  the  grcateat  ilnnv.  And  all 
Ma  waa  needful  la  expiata  the  guilt  of 
Btl  people. 

But  Hia  atcond  oouing  will  be  that  of 
a  uhwiphant  Conqvertc  and  ^^  migh^ 
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Judge.  It  will  be  '*  unto  aalTation,''^to 
complete  the  redemption  of  Hli  people, 
— to  recorer  tb^  bodiea  bom  the  power 
of  the  gTBTe^— dotbe  tbem  with  bodiea 
gloriona  aa  Hia  own, — acknowledge  them 
aa  Hia  cboaeo  and  redeemed  peoplf^ — and 
take  them  home  to  falmnlf  to  the  full 
and  everlaitlng  enjoyment  of  heaTen. 

Tbey  to  whom  He  will  then  appear  are 
tboee  who  hare  been  looking  for  Bim, 
who  hare  been  eagerly  expecting  Hia 
comtng,  and  wuting  for  It  aa  tbe  conaom. 
matlon  of  tbelr  bliaa.  In  one  aenae, 
indeed,  Be  will  appear  to  all, — ■'  Behold, 
He  Cometh  with  clonda;  and  erery  eye 
(ball  fee  Him,  and  they  alao  which 
pieroed  Him:  and  all  kindreda  of  the 
earth  ahall  wail  bec«n«e  of  Km." 

Bat  it  i«  only  to  tbem  that  look  for 
Him  that  He  will  appear  "  nntoaalTation." 
To  them  alone,  who  are  Cbriitlani  indeed, 
who  are  iiring  in  Hia  faith,  and  lore,  and 
obedience,  and  who  are  familiarising  theli 
mindi  with  Hit  aeeond  adrent,  will  Hia 
coming  be  a  day  of  triumph  and  rqoic- 
ing.  And  now  it  ia  eaay  to  aee  how  the 
Saviour,  coming  in  tbe  capaoity  here  men- 
tioned, ahonld  enable  them  to  bare  bold- 
neat  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  now  to 
contemplate  that  day  with  joyftil  antid- 
patioa.  Then  we  remember  what  it  it 
which  makea  the  tluMigbt  of  tbe  jndgroent 
day  terrible,  and  think  how  it  ii  all  pro- 
vided againtt;  we  may  aee  the  perfect 
lecurity  of  belioTen  on  tbat  day,  and  the 
eante  why  titej  can  look  forward  to  it 
without  diamay.  To  tbem  who  are  out 
of  Chritt,  what  an  omwhelming  thought 
to  meet,  aa  their  Judge,  a  Being  before 
whoie  piercing  eyea  angeli  fUl  proatrate. 
Bnt  then,  tbe  Judge  it  the  Xtlend  and 
Bedeemer  of  belieTera.  He  Kea  in  them 
tbe  fruit  of  Hli  traTall,  and  the  pnrcbaae 
of  Hit  paina.  To  tbe  ungodly  and  the 
tinner,  bow  appalling  the  thought  to  be 
tried  by  a  law  holy  and  JQBt  aa  ita  Author. 
But  from  the  cnrae  of  that  law,  the  Judge 
bimielf  hai  freed  tiiem.  They  atand  be- 
fore  Him  aooepted,  not  on  tbe  ground  of 
any  obedience  of  their  own,  bnt  on  the 
gronndofarlghteoiuneatwhltditfaeJndfm 
himtelf  hat  wroo^t  ont  fiw  them.  To 
thoia  who  feel  in  th^  heaita  nothing  bnt 
nmity  to  Ood,  how  retold  tbe  thought 
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to  be  broaght  into  the  immediate  pretence 
of  JehoTah.  But  belierera  hare  been 
taught  to  look  to  Him  ai  their  Father, 
to  cultivate  feelings  of  loye  and  confidence 
toward  Him.  Their  greatest  misery  now 
is  in  the  hiding  of  His  face ;  their  greatest 
happiness  then,  must  be  a  full  disooyery 
of  His  glory. 

Brethren,  beloved  in  the  Lord,  these 
heavens,  and  this  earth,  must  pass  away 
like  a  scroll;  the  Lord  himself  shall  de- 
scend with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  the  trump  of  God.    To 
God's  people,  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
certainty  of  this  event,  and  look  earnestly 
for  it,  it  will  be  a  day  of  glory,  honour, 
and  victory,— a  day  not  to  be  dreaded  but 
desired, — the   dawn   of    the   brightest 
morning.    Sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death, 
are  completely  and  for  ever  destroyed. 
Perfect  purity,  immortal  life,  cloudless 
joy  their  everlasting  portion.    And  while 
the  solemnities  of  the  judgment  day  will 
remind  them  of  their  former  condition  as 
the  enemies  of  God,  this  will  more  highly 
•nhance  the  preciousness  of  that  Saviour 
who  has  *'  come  the  second  time  without 
•in  unto  salvation." 

When  Christ  shall  come  the  second 
time  is  known  only  to  God.  Many  cen- 
turies may  yet  revolve  before  the  end  of 
all  things.  Or  the  great  event,  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  this  world's  history,  may  be 
near  at  hand.  It  will  come  suddenly,  and 
may  come  soon.  And  as  men  were  eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  making  merry 
when  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all 
away,  except  those  in  the  ark  of  safety, 
80  shall  it  be  when  the  Son  of  man  comes. 
All  but  God's  people  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  a  great  destruction. 

But  the  other  event  here  spoken  of  is 
near  at  hand.  I  oannot  say  that  in  a 
hundred  years  the  history  of  the  world 
will  be  wound  up.  But  I  can  affirm  that 
in  a  far  shorter  period  each  of  us  will  be 
gone  to  his  place.  The  clod  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  lying  sweetly  over  us,  and  our 
spirit  will  have  gone  to  its  God. 

Who  may  first  receive  the  smnmons, 
God  only  knows.  It  may  be  the  child  in 
the  morning,  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
ezistenee^the  youth  at  noon,  busily  pre- 
paring for  the  duties  of  mature  life— -the 
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man  or  the  woman,  in  the  midst  of 
honour  and  of  useftilness — ^the  aged  bend- 
ing over  the  staff  of  years.  Very  soon 
the  summons  will  come  to  us  all,  for  we 
must  all  die ;  ''There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war." 

This,  to  every  reflecting  mind,  is  a  very 
solemn  prospect.     It   is   easy  to  pass 
through  life  in   fbrgetfulness    of  God. 
The  hopes,  and  the  pleasures,  and  the 
honours  of  this  world  may  keep  the  mind 
away  from  serious  thought.    They  may 
keep  us  in  the  bonds  of  sin  till  the  last 
moment.    They  may  administer  a  fatal 
opiate,  and  keep  the  soul  in  false  repose. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  before  the  end  of  the 
journey,  the  witchery  of  the  world  is 
stripped  o£^  and  its  fountain  found  to  be 
empty.   And  oh,  it  is  a  melancholy  nght, 
to  behold  a  man  who  has  lived  to  the 
world,  and  given  it  all  his  energies — 
standing  amid  the  wreck  of  fortune,  with 
a  broken  and   troubled  spirit — feeling 
that  soon  he  must  leave  this  world,  and 
ill  prepared  for  another— having  lost  all 
he  had  here,  and  having  nothing  to  hope 
for  hereafter — weary  of  life,  but  afraid  of 
death — sick  of  the  earth,  but  unmeet  for 
heaven. 

But  admitting  that  this  world  may 
keep  you  free  fhmi  anxions  thought  tUl 
death  comes,  having  done  this,  it  has 
done  all  which  it  can  do.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  biography  of  a  great,  and,  in  some 
things,  a  very  good  man,  that  a  firiend 
stood  by  his  bedside,  and  after  smoothing 
his  pUlow,  said,  Will  it  do  ?— O  yes,  said 
the  dying  philosopher,  all  that  a  piOom 
can  do.  So  is  it  still.  Friends  may  do 
all  ^at  friends  can  do,  physlciana  m^ 
do  all  that  they  can  do,  philosophy  mi^ 
do  all  that  it  can  do,  but  how  little  any 
of  them  can  do  I  They  cannot  stay  tht 
last  enemy's  approach.  They  cannet 
take  away  the  sting  of  death.  They  can 
only,  apart  fh>m  religion,  deceive  tad 
then  destroy  the  immortal  soul. 

But  there  is  One  still  able  and  willing  to 
be  the  Friend,  the  Physician,  the  Snpporti 
the  Refuge.  To  Him  let  us  commit  o«r 
souls— in  Him  let  us  pat  our  tmat— to 
Him  let  us  live.  And  then,  come  wbit 
may,  death  will  be  gain,  and  judgOMat 
will  be  glory. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS. 


VBOM  THE  QBBMAK. 


▲VFUcnoirs. 

Afflictioni  are  a  good  telescope  into 
etemi^. 


TIUB  SUrVBRIHQ  CHBI8TIAK. 

Here  is  the  course  of  many  a  suffering 
Christian — his  school  is  a  sick  body ;  his 
period  of  stu^y,  a  life  time ;  his  lectures, 
pains;  his  honours,  great  tribulation; 
bis  exercises,  patience; — but  his  prize 
iihea?enl 


BUTVBanfoa  a  outt. 
The  mora  we  reflect  upon  our  suffer- 
va^  the  more  must  we  feel  grateM  to 
thsGiTerof  them. 


LOeiKO  AMD  FUDIHO. 

flow  many  lose  themselres  before  they 
Ufe  found  themselres  I 


TIRTOX. 

The  extolled  rirtue  of  men  is  often  no 
more  than  a  happy  constellation  of  cir- 
CTBMtances,  which  did  not  lie  in  their 
own  hand. 


IBS  SOD  or  AnrucnoK. 
The  rod  of  affliction,  which  we  dread, 
bscsase  it  is  in  Qod's  hand  chastising 
«i^  often  becomes  to  us  an  Aaron's  rod, 
ly  which  we  recognise  our  priestly  call- 
in^  as  the  people  of  God,  and  fellow 
isrtskers  in  the  great  tribulation.  With 
iavinner  life  begins  eren  to  regetate 
mA  ttoom.  The  rod,  which  at  first 
■sis  ua,  becomes  to  us  so  precious, 
iMt  ve  treasure  it  up  in  our  holy  of 
,  for  ererlasting  remembrance. 


maAFFoiimiBifTa. 
lilt  ^Baappointments  of  life  are  to  a 
Mttliia  the  commandments  of  eternal 

r^  '  '' '  wttam  or  Arr Licnoir. 
IfilMM^  affliction,  it  seems  as  if  the 
thrown  His  arm  around  us, 
«•  atill  cdoier  to  His  heart 


lllTBBCOUHSB. 

In  intercourse  with  pious  friends,  we 
are  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  ;  in  the  pious  domestic  circle 
lies  the  holy  place;  in  the  closet,  in 
secret  before  Him,  the  holy  of  holies. 

ILLS  or  Lira. 
Many  of  the  ills  of  life  are  like  comets. 
They  too  have  a  long  train,  and  appear 
to  wander  without  a  plan  through  the 
spaces  of  our  existence,  like  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  firmament.  But 
they  all— all  rest,  neyertheless,  in  the 
hand  of  God. 


FATIBMCE. 

As  the  fresh,  silent  dew  rerlTes  the 
languishing  pasture,  so  holy  patience  u^ 
holds  the  sufferer.  But  as  little  has  he 
this  patience  of  himself,  as  the  field  its 
dew. 


THE  RIGHT  WAT. 

When  art  thou  upon  the  right  way? 
When  above  ^yery thing  thou  lorest  God, 
and  abore  ererything  fearest  thyself. 

DEATH  AMD  8BPARATIOK. 

Death  is  not  separation,  Imt  separa- 
tion is  death. 


CONTBMFT  Or  UTB. 

To  despise  life  is  not  to  rejoice  at 
deatli,  hatred  is  not  heroism. 


TO  THE  DYING  TEAR. 

And  thou,  gray  Toysger  to  the  breeMlett  tea 

Of  infinite  Oblivion,  ipeed  thou  on  I 

Another  gift  of  Time  euoceedeth  thee, 

Freeh  from  the  hand  of  Ood  t  for  thou  hMt  done 

The  errand  of  thy  deetiny,  and  none 

Bfay  dream  of  thy  returning.    Oo  I  and  bear 

Mortality'b  frail  records  to  thy  cold 

Eternal  prison  .houie  ;->the  midnight  prayer 

Of  suffering  bosoms,  and  the  fever'd  care 

Of  worldly  hearts ;  the  miser*s  dream  of  gold ; 

Ambition*s  grasp  at  greatnesa ;  the  quenched 

light 
Of  broken  spirits ;  the  forgiren  wrong. 
And  the  abiding  curse.    Ay,  bear  along 
These  wrecks  of  thine  own  making.     Go!  thy 

kneU 
Gathers  upon  the  windy  breath  of  night 
Its  last  and  fiuntett  echo  I  Fare  thee  well  I 

J.  G.  WHlTTISa. 
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SHORT  6ERM0NS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

No.  n. — EHDIiMS  HAPPIKS88. 


•I 


Not  my  win 


Mt  dbab  Childbkh^— I  have  told  yon 
in  my  last  sermon  that  you  are  nerer  to 
die,  bnt  to  hare  endless  life.  What  I 
wirii  to*  teach  you  now,  is  how  you  are  to 
have  endless  happiness. 

Of  course  yon  witk  yourselves  to  be 
happy,  and  all  who  love  you  wish  this 
also  for  you.  Your  dear  Menda  and 
relations  wish  it,  and  are  glad  when  you 
are  glad.  The  good  angels  wish  it>  for 
they  all  rejoice  when  they  see  eTeo  one 
unhappy  sinner  come  back  to  God. 
Your  own  SaTioor  Jesus  Christ  wishes 
you  to  be  happy;  fordid  He  not  leave 
heaven  and  come  here  to  enable  you  to 
be  happy  ?  Did  He  not  become  a  little 
dhild,  and  live  for  thirty  years  in  the 
world  to  teach  you  how  to  be  happy? 
And  did  He  not  die  for  you,  and  is  He 
not  always  seeing  you  and  thinking  about 
you  every  day,  and  all  to  make  you 
happy  ?  And  God,  your  own  Father, 
loves  you ;  and  does  a  father  not 
wish  to  make  his  own  cbfldren  happy  ? 
How  very  happy  everything  is  in  His 
world  I  The  woods  in  spring  are  a  great 
concert  of  singing  birds,  busy  build- 
ing their  nests  and  singing  their  songs. 
The  air  is  ftill  of  larks  that  hymn  like 
angels  in  the  clouds.  Bees  hum  over  the 
meadows,  and  visit  with  a  song  every 
flower  ;  and  the  flowers  open  their 
hearts,  and  give  all  their  sweets  to 
them,  and  then  the  bees  return  with  joy 
to  their  hives,  ready  to  start  off  at  early 
morning  singing  again  to  their  work. 
The  waves  dance  in  the  sunbeam^  and 
the  streams  go  singing  and  dancing  to 
the  sea,  and  the  flsh  leap  and  play  in  the 
water.  The  lambs  sport  and  run  races 
on  the  hill  sides.  The  flowers  have  on 
gay  clothes,  and  look  so  beautiful  and 
glad,  as  the  breeze  plays  with  them  and 
whispers  to  them.  Even  in  winter,  when 
the  snow  drifts,  and  the  wind  is  cold, 
and  the  woods  bare,  and  everything  is 
asleep  and  resting  till  spring,  the  robin- 
redbreast  and  other  birds  are  kept  alive 
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day  and  night.  Even  the  little  (Uet  and 
midges  do  not  die,  bnt  appear  again  in 
summer.  If  you  walk  by  the  sea,  too, 
you  will  observe  a  great  number  of  birds 
that  swim,  and  dive,  and  fly  about  happy, 
in  spite  of  cold,  or  rain,  or  storm  I  Now 
God  loves  you  fkr  more  than  these,  for 
He  never  called  them  His  children^  nor 
made  them  to  be  with  himself  and  to 
love  himself;  and  so  God,  who  makes 
them  so  happy,  surely  wishes  you  to 
be  far  more  happy  ?  And  does  He  not 
make  you  so  every  day  ?  For  there  is 
not  one  in  which  you  are  not  ready  to 
laugh,  and  sing,  and  play.  But  He  wishes 
to  give  you  more  joy  than  you  ever  yet 
had,  and  to  give  it  to  you  as  long  at  jfou 
Iwel  "The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify 
God,  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever/* 

But  how  are  you  to  be  happy  ?  That 
is  the  question  I  I  wonder  what  answer 
you  are  inclined  to  give  to  it.  Siiall  I 
guess?  It  U  this,  I  think:  «« Wo  would 
be  quite  happy  if  we  had  our  own  way, 
and  could  do  just  whatever  we  pleated  I 
Oh  I  if  there  was  no  one  to  find  fault 
with  us,  and  if  we  were  never  meddled 
with,  but  could  go  where  we  pleased,  and 
do  what  we  pleased,  and  get  all  we  liked 
just  by  wishing  it!  Yes;  to  Aom oar  o«« 
wiUin  everything,  that  wemidmahetm  happy!** 
Have  I  not  guessed  well?  Are  not  these 
your  thoughts  ? 

Now  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  my 
dear  children,  for  thinking  this;  it  ia 
very  natural  for  you  to  do  so,  because 
you  are  too  young  to  know  how  mistaken 
you  are,  unless  yon  believe  what  thoae 
tell  you  who  are  older  and  wiser,  and 
who  can  instruct  you  from  God's  Word  of 
truth,  and  from  what  they  themselves 
know  to  be  true ;  and  you  are  too  yoonf 
to  know  how  many  people  have  tried  the 
way  of  self-will  and  self-pleasing  to  be 
happy,  and  have  never  been  so  after  aU. 
But  I  will  tell  you  a  story  whidi  peihape 
you  have  heard  before. 

There  lived  a  little  gold  flah  in  a  i^ohp 
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of  waleiv  and  a  little  canary  in  a  cage, 

which  hung  oyer  the  fi8h«    One  day  the 

fish  beard  the  bird  sing,  and  it  said,  *'  Oh, 

how  happy  would  I  be,  if  I  could  only 

kave  my  own  will,  and  get  ;out  of  thii 

cold  water,  and  be  in  a  cage,  and  liog 

like  that  bird  I    Bat  here  I  muit  live, 

and  swim  round  and  round  this  narrow 

globe  of  water ;  wkai  a  pity  I  cannot  do  as 

IpleoMeJ"    Soon  after  this,  upon  a  very 

hot  day  in  summer,  the  canary  saw  the 

fold  fish  swimming  about  in  the  water, 

and  looking  so  clean,  and  bright,  and 

oooL      ^'Oh,"  said  the  canary,  <*how 

happy  would  I  be  if  I  could  only  have  my 

Mm  voy,  and  get  out  of  this  nasty  cage, 

SDd,  in  this  hot  weather,  swim  about  in 

that  pure  and  cool  water  where  the  fish 

ii;  what  a  pity  I  cannot  do  €U  I  please!** 

80  there  was  a  Tery  wise  and  good  spirit 

present,  and  he  wished  to  teach  them 

how  ignorant  and  foolish  they  were;  and 

10  he  said  to  the  bird,  **  BelicTe  me^  my 

desr  little  bird,  it  would  not  make  you 

happy  to  haTe  your  own  will  in  this.  Do 

Goirs  will,  and  stay  where  He  has  put 

joo,  and  sang  your  song,  and  be  happy, 

jut  as  He  wiahes  you  to  be."    "But  I 

viah,"  aaid  the  bird,  **  to  ha?e  my  own 

way,  and  to  go  to  the  water.    I  don't  be- 

fisfewhat  yon  tell  me."    Then  the  good 

ipizit  said  to  the  little  gold  fish,  '<Be- 

lisfe  me,  my  dear  little  fish,  you  will  not 

Is  happy  if  you  had  your  own  will  in  this, 

iDd  if  you  were  in  the  cage.    Do  God*s 

wiO,  and  stay  where  He  has  put  you,  and 

ivin  about  in  the  pure  water  as  He 

vUns  yoo."  **  But  I  wish,"  said  the  fish, 

*  to  he  in  the  cage,  and  I  don't  believe 

ite  yon  tdl  me."    So  the  good  spirit 


sighed,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  wish  you  be- 
lieved me,  and  did  God*s  will  and  not  your 
own,  but  if  not  I  will  give  you  your  ovm 
way,  and  you  will  learn,  perhaps,  by  sor- 
row and  pain,  who  is  right,  and  who  loves 
you  best."  So  he  put  the  fish  into  the 
cage,  and  the  bird  into  the  water  I  Oh, 
what  misery  there  was  I  The  bird  was 
almost  drowned,  and  the  fish  was  almost 
choked,  till  they  both  cried  in  despair  to 
the  good  spirit  to  help  them,  and  pro- 
mised they  would  always  belieye  what 
he  said,  and  never  judge  for  themselves 
how  to  be  happy,  and  never  after  this 
think  they  were  sure  to  be  happy  by  hav- 
ing their  own  way,  or  by  doing  their  own 
wilL 

Now,  my  dear  children,  you  are  just  as 
foolish  as  the  little  bird  or  the  Uttle  fish, 
if  you  think  you  are  sure  to  be  happy  by 
juat  getting  your  own  way  and  doing  yowr 
own  wiU,  without  ever  thinking  whether 
your  way  was  right,  and  your  wiU  wise 
and  good. 

I  have  not  yet  told  you  where  the  right 
road  is,  but  only  of  a  wrong  road  to  hap- 
luness,  which  is  very  broad  and  ftill  of 
people.    In  the  meantime,  say  to  God, — 

''  My  Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  creating 
me  to  be  happy ;  I  bless  Thee  for  all  the 
mercies  Thou  hast  akeady  given  me  in 
this  world,— for  my  health,  my  food  and 
raiment,  my  fiiends  and  relations,  and  all 
I  enjoy  every  day.  But,  oh !  my  Father, 
teach  me  how  to  be  happy  for  ever  and 
ever.  Leave  me  not  in  ignorance,  lest  I 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  seek  happiness 
in  my  own  way  and  not  in  Thy  way,  and 
by  doing  my  own  will  but  not  Thine. 
Hear  me,  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 


BUSSIONART  INCIDENT  IN  CETLON. 


It  Man  81B,— I  have  great  pleasure  in 
|H|^|Sng  you  with  the  missionarv  in- 
MHI,  whieh  proved  so  acceptable  to 
ftt^  m  showinff  both  the  all-embracing 
•f  the  Dpirit,  and  the  honours 
•■r  Lord  has  in  store  for  brethren 
of  other  races  and  other 
than  our  own.  Bat  I 
WMIowed  to  introduce  it  by  a  few 
(<■  the  place  where  it  occurred, — 
"  '  la  so  beautiful  and  so  in- 


teresting, in  many  ways,  that  merely  to 
name  it  seems  an  injury. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Colombo, 
the  chief  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  high- 
road to  Galle,  which  is  the  second  town, 
there  is  a  belt  or  bar  of  land,  lying  be- 
tween the  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  an 
extensive  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  on  the 
other.  And  as  the  sea  in  thU  quarter 
abounds  in  fish,  and  thjs  lagoon  has  many 
arms  leading  from  iU  ample  basin  into 
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canaU  stretching  along  the  coast,  and 
into  rivers  flowing  from  the  mountains, 
so  as  to  form  a  great  harbour,  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  rery  fertile, 
has  become  very  populous.  On  the  bank 
of  Isnd  referred  to,  stands  the  thriTing 
▼illage  of  Morotto,  remarkable  for  its 
fishermen  and  its  carpenters.  And  here 
it  was  that  the  inciaent  I  am  going  to 
relate  occurred. 

But  first  let  me  tell  yon  of  the  peculiar 
beanty  and  interest  which  the  lake  of 
Morotto  possesses.  It  ii  itself  a  very 
fine  sheet  of  water :  but  it  is  the  objects 
that  surround  it  which  invest  it  with  its 
peculiar  beauty.  Its  bosom  b  every- 
where fringed  by  various  species  of  man- 
groves, their  every  branch  steadied  by 
roots  falling  right  down  from  them,  and 
dippintc  into  the  water,  beneath  which 
they  fix  themseWes  in  the  soil.  Immedi- 
ately behind,  there  is  a  belt  of  beautifully 
verdant  copse,  or  jungle,  luxuriantly 
entangled  or  hanging  in  rich  festoons 
around  noble  trees,  adorned  now  and 
then  with  magnificent  blossoms  (lagos- 
troemia  Barringtonia,  &o.)  Then  come 
extensive  topes  of  cocoa- palms  every- 
where that  the  population  extends,  white 
beyond  them,  towards  the  interior,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  a  forest, 
the  trees,  in  their  general  appearance, 
not  unlike  those  in  a  European  forest, 
but  on  a  grander  scale.  And  all  th^se 
vegetable  riches  which  adorn  the  spa- 
cious lake,  like  the  sleeping  waters  of  the 
lake  Itself,  are  seen  reposing  in  a  sun- 
shine, whieh,  for  more  than  half  the  year, 
never  knows  any  shadow  but  those  of  the 
evening  and  the  morning,  which  bring 
such  ample  dews  along  with  them,  that 
there  is  perpetual  verdure  all  the  year. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  horison  line  on  the 
inland  side  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  among  which  Adam's  Peak 
rears  its  majestic  summit,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  entire  scenery  is  of  dream- 
like beauty. 

The  delight,  however,  with  which  the 
eye  gazes  upon  it,  is  soon  lost,  for  feel- 
ings of  quite  another  kind,  when,  ceasing 
to  commune  with  nature,  we  look  to 
those  monuments  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  claim  man  for  their  author. 
Theee  remind  us,  that  all  beautiful  though 
nature  be  in  this  region,  when  viewed  in 
herself,  yet,  viewed  in  reference  to  man, 
these  are  but  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
fall  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  There 
is  one  feature  in  nature,  indeed,  which 
seems  to  invite  to  the  shores  of  this  lake 
of  Morotto,  as  a  fit  place  for  the  nur- 
ture of  the  darker  superstitions.  Far 
up  its  waters,  on  some  lonely  and  almost 
iaaoeesstble  iskndi^  ooTored  with  loftv 
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and  seemingly  leafless  trees,  there  are 
seen  banging  in  the  top  branches,  in  pon« 
derous  masses,  certain  large  motionless 
objects,  which  remain  black  and  without 
lustre  in  the  brightest  sunshine.  Thej 
are  many  hundreds  in  number.  Point 
to  them,  and  ask  the  boatman  what  thej 
are,  yon  will  soon  hear,  on  the  lips  os 
every  native  in  the  l>oat,  the  unearthly 
sound  of  *'  wowlla  I  wowlla  I"  But  what 
are  they  ?  Devote  a  long  hour  to  tho 
oar,  in  order  to  get  nearer,  and  say  that 
you  are  beneath  them,  they  have  l^t  tho 
trees,  the  air  over  your  head  is  black 
with  them,  black  with  vampires  or  flying 
foxes,  bats  as  large  as  eagles,  in  many 
hundreds,  flapping  their  wings  most 
sluggishly,  and  in  most  fitful  silence,  till 
one  after  another  tbev  have  vaniahed 
from  the  air,  and  are  only  seen  in  distant 
trees,  hanging  again  by  their  feet  till 
night-fall.  WheUier  it  was  the  contrast 
between  these  unearthly  creatures  and 
all  nature  around,  I  know  not,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  so  like  what 
one  would  fancy  round  tlie  very  mouth 
of  hell,  as  these  clouds  of  wowllas. 

Let  us  turn  our  back  upon  tbem^  then, 
and  look  down  the  beautiful  sunny  lake  to- 
wards Morotto  and  the  sea,  whose  distant 
roar  is  quite  refreshing  atier  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  flights  of 
the  monster  bats.  The  return  to  tha 
place  from  which  we  set  out  will  not  bo 
less  agreeable  for  thisi  that  the  delicious 
sea-breeze  will  meet  us  in  the  fhce.  Lot* 
us  try  to  forget  the  dismal  wowllas.  But 
what  is  that  dome,  with  its  gilded  pianacU 
glittering  in  the  sunbeams,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  surrounded  by  lofty  bo-trees  t 
It  is  a  Budhist  temple,  with  its  accom- 
panying dogoba  and  pansula,  where 
learned  priests  are  throngingi  each  or- 
dained by  a  chapter,  organised  with 
profound  policy,  and  veneratiag  legiti- 
macy of  succession  as  much  as  any  ec- 
clesiastics in  Rome ;  priests — but .  with 
this  reservation,  that  man  is  the  only  god 
they  acknowledge,  while,  for  man,  alas  2 
notwithstanding  his  possible  godhead, 
when  this  life  is  over,  they  allow  no 
heaven  better  than  annihilation!  The 
common  people  do  perhaps  worship 
Budha,  as  if  he  were  a  real  being,  great 
and  powerful,  and  consciously  existing 
somewhere.  But  the  sacred  books  adoro 
his  memory  only,  and  the  priesthood 
proclaim  no  Ood  to  the  people  bat 
themselves.  This  is  bad  enough.  Yee : 
what  can  be  worse  than  atheism  ?  And 
yet  let  us  hear  what  the  boatman  says  of 
that  headland  on  the  other  aide  of  tkm 
lake,  so  remarkable  for  its  hoary  treea 
and  dense  impenetrable  Jungle.  There 
is  a  treasure  hidden   there,   he   sayi. 
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Then  why  not  go  and  d\g  it  up  ?    Ah  I 
k  U  gnardtd  bj  a  demon,  he  answers, 
and  reminds  ua  of  a  custom  practised  in 
Cejlon,  I  am  told,  at  no  ?ery  remote 
period,  the  rery  thoagbt  of  which  makes 
the  blood  ran  odd.    It  was  this.    The 
owner  of  a  treaanre,  when  he  appre- 
hended, flrom  any  cause,  that  it  was  not 
isfe  at  home,  having  selected  some  lonely 
iDot  in  the  jangle  dug  two  holes  there, 
eloee  beside  each  other;  the  one  large 
sBoogh  to  hold  his  treasure^  the  other 
Bach  larger.    He  then  returned  to  his 
borne,  and  having  taken  a  large  knife 
•od  concealed  it  in  his  dress,  he  called  a 
tmsty  servant,  shewed  him  the  bag  of 
money,  and  required  him  to  bear  it  along 
with  him  into  the  jangle.    The  faithful 
isrvant  obeys ;  and  when  they  have  ar- 
rived ml  the  secret  spot,  the  treasure  is 
deposited  in  its  hole,  and  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  servant,  on  which  his 
throat  ia  out,  and  the  body  buried.    And 
thsreaflter  he  who  receives  this  reward 
for  his  fidelity,  is  believed  to  bo  a  demon, 
tod  the  treasure  is  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Yakka.    Such  is  a  sample  of  those 
ttrocitiea     to    which    demon  •  worship 
jiroiBpts.    Barbarities   like  these  were 
indeed  practised  only  in  other  times,  but 
rtiU    demon -worship  forms   the    only 
positive  religion  of  the  heathen  in  Bud- 
biat  ooontriet.    It  prevails  to  a  rast  ez- 
teat  not    only  in    Ceylon,  but   in    all 
Muthern  India;  and  this  is  truly  lament- 
able^ not  only  in  a  religious  point  of 
▼iew,  bat  beoaose  it  ia  so  gloomy,  un- 
iNial^  and  inhuman. 

It  ia  to  a  priest  of  this  religion,  that 
the  ioeideat  relates  to  wnich  we  now 
proeeed. 

He  was  an  old  man,  and  the  temple 
where  he  ministered  was  his  own.  It 
frwented  its  dismal  front  in  a  shady 
Cravs^  about  flftv  yards  off  a  much  fre- 
VMitad  by-road,  which  led  from  the 
ligli-road  to  a  populous  village  on  the 
bnks  of  the  lake.  And  there  had  the 
•id  dmon-priest  remained  many  a  long 
pntf  aorronnded  by  his  idols.  And 
■■IT  an  orgie  had  lie  celebrated  in  every 
btalet  around,  wherever  there  was  any 
«s  Ml  who  eoald  afford  to  pay,  or  any 
'^'~  aaerat  which  was  wanted  to  fa!e 
or  happily  a  new-married  woman 
aboot  her  first  child,  or  a  mother 
child-birth  was  known  to  be  a 
moment.  Nay,  I  have  been 
^  ^  ^  ly  informed  of  the  daughters  of 
C9Mttiaa  parents,  who  have  stolen  away 
Maiwufn  time  of  life,  to  consult  the 
8ach  is  the  hold  which 
•wwahip  has   upon   the   human 


flreqaented  road,  then,  in 
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one  of  the  loveliest  by-paths  of  the 
world,  to  be  left  with  no  retreat  for  the 
piously-disposed,  but  a  demon-temple 
with  its  priest  ?  No  ;  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  that  noble  institution 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen, 
which  secures  the  very  best  ministers  of 
that  communion  for  missionaries,  because 
the  latter,  all  the  time  they  are  in  the 
mission^field,  take  rank  in  the  ministry 
at  home,  where  also  a  field  of  nsefiilness 
is  secured  to  them,  as  soon  as,  through 
any  necessary  cause,  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  mission-field.  The  Weeleyans 
have  long  bad  a  station  in  Morotto,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  a  mission  chapel 
should  be  erected  opposite  the  demon- 
temple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road ; 
each  erection,  however,  out  of  sight  of 
the  other.  The  chapel  was  accordingly 
built,  and,  at  the  time  to  which  this  nar- 
rative refers,  the  missionary  who  minis- 
tered in  it  was  a  pure  Sinealese,  Peter 
de  Sylva  by  name,  a  man  of  great  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  energy  of  character. 
His  manner  of  preaching  was  formed 
upon  that  of  the  present  Wesleyan  min- 
ister In  Edinburgh,  who,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was -also  his  instructor  in  the  things 
of  God ;  for  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  was  long 
in  Ceylon,  and  formed  around  him,  while 
there,  a  circle  of  native  preachers,  whose 
earnestness  and  eloquence,  first  seen  in 
himself,  are  admirable.  Mr.  de  Sylva's 
domiciliary  visits  were  reaching  eTorr 
house  and  hamlet  in  Morotto,  and  hia 
voice  was  ringing  with  the  mysteries  of 
redemption,  musically,  yet  powerfully^ 
from  the  desk  in  the  Morotto  chape^ 
Sabbath  day  and  week  day,  while  the 
passers-by  were  bemg  arrested  more  and 
more»  until  his  little  nook  became  a  large 
one,  and  the  communicaota  numbered 
nearly  a  hundred. 

But  how  was  it  going  with  the  old 
demon-priest  in  his  old  demon-temple 
over  the  way  ?  Was  he  plotting  mischief, 
and  plying  a  bad  tongue  against  the 
missionary  who  was  thus  turning  the 
people  from  his  temple  into  another, 
where  his  own  religion  was  denounced 
as  most  sinful  and  unholy,  and  the  cross 
of  Christ  proclaimed  as  the  power  of 
Qod  unto  salvation,  unto  every  one  who 
believeth?  This  were  nothing  worse 
than  might  have  been  expected  from 
human  nature  in  the  circumstances. 
But  not  so  here.  While  the  people  who 
used  to  frequent  his  temple  were  taming 
the  opposite  way,  the  old  priest  sitting 
inside  listened  day  after  day  to  the 
hymns,  and  the  prayers,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Christian  congregation,  and 
the  Christian  minister.  This  happily  he 
eould  do  with  good  effect  in  the  silence 
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which  reigned  around  him,  so  near  were 
both  places  of  worship  to  each  other; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  when  an  earnest  Christian  minister 
Is  Uis  instrument,  that,  despite  the  hebe- 
tude of  old  age,  and  the  habits  of  a  life- 
time, despite  the  power  of  an  hereditary 
faith,  ana  every  suggestion  of  egotism, 
the  old  man  felt  that  he  could  not  help 
belioTing,  and  that  he  must  go  and  un- 
fold his  mind  to  Peter  de  Sylva.  He 
did  so  accordingly.  And  in  answer  to 
the  always  respectful  and  friendly  ques- 
tion of  the  missionary,  What  brought  him 
there,  he  told  him  what  had  befallen  his 
heart  through  listening  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  that  he  was  done  with  his 
idols,  and  had  loolted  np  his  temple.  **  And 
there  is  the  key,"  said  he,  **  which  you 
must  take,  for  the  temple  is  my  own, 
and  I  can  do  with  It  what  I  please.  For 
me,  henceforth,  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  humble  myself  in  penitence,  and 
to  belicTe  in  Christ."  **  Oh  J  Capnarale," 
said  Peter  de  Syl?a,  justly  suspicious  of 
his  countryman ;  ^  what  can  I  do  with 
yon  or  your  key  ?  Ton  must  not  throw 
yourself  on  us.  We  are  poor  people,  we 
ean  do  nothing  for  you  that  way.*^  **  Do 


not  think  so  unworthily  of  me,**  said  the 
old  man,  **  I  shall  need  but  little,  and  that 
little  not  long."  **  And  then,  as  to  this 
key,"  rejoined  Peter,  **  suppose  I  take  it, 
do  you  know  what  I  shall  do  this  Terr 
day?"  "  No,"  said  the  old  man,  ^  nor  do  I 
care,  if  Irat  the  temple  pass  from  mj 
hands  into  yours."  **  Very  well,**  said  the 
missionary,  ^  yon  see  this  stick  of  mine. 
f  Peter  usually  walks  with  a  heavy  staff,) 
I  tell  you,  I'll  take  and  smash  every  Idol 
in  your  temple,  this  very  day,  and  leave 
you  nothing  before  night  but  ohipsand 
rubbish  on  the  floor.'^  '*  Do  it,"  said 
the  old  man ;  *'  better  you  than  L"  And 
it  was  done. 

Before  acknowledging  him  as  a  Cbria> 
tian  brother,  the  earnest  but  oantiona 
missionary  tried  him  on  every  point 
where  a  mistake,  or  a  cheat,  on  the  part 
of  the  old  man,  seemed  possible.  Bat 
there  was  no  mistake,  no  deoeit.  The 
conversion  of  the  old  demon-priest  was 
one  of  those  soul-delighting  demonstr^ 
tions  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  where 
the  best  defended  strongholds  of  fallen 
nature  are  made  to  surrender  niicendi- 
tionally  to  the  truth  as  It  is  fai  Jeeaa. 

ILiasa  or  M         r. 


EARNESTNESS.^ 


TouKO  MBH,*The  subject  which  I  have 
selected  aa  the  topic  of  my  address,  is 
one,  to  persons  of  any  age,  but  moat  of 
all,  to  yours,  of  deep  importance.  Let 
my  words  sink  like  darts  into  your  soals, 
to  which  end  it  shall  be  my  endeaTour  to 
give  them  point  and  weight,  and  wing 
them  with  all  the  force  I  can  command. 
And  though  they  should  accomplish  that 
which  the  Word  of  God  is  said  to  be 
alone  able  to  do,  to  pierce  to  the  diyiding 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  though,  like  the  fire 
which  bums,  and  the  hammer  which 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces,  they  should 
do  haToc  among  your  ideas  of  ease  and 
repose,  and  break  up  cherished  habits  of 
inaction  and  indifference,  at  any  cost,  let 
me  entreat  you  to  admit,  entertain,  and 
act  upon  them. 

It  is  hardly  needfbl  to  premise  that 
life  if  not  worth  living,  except  it  be  life 

*  The  ■ubttsnea  of  an  Address  delirered  on 
9tb  October,  18^5,  to  the  Eastwood  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  published  at  their 
request. 
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in  earnest  Life  is  so  short  and  ao  pfe- 
cious,  that  to  pass  our  time  away  without 
fixed  objects  before  our  mind,  aeleded 
with  wisdom,  and  pursued  with  eameet- 
ness,  is  the  most  reckless  and  minoua  ex- 
travagance. '*  Time  destroyed  ia  suicide^ 
where  more  than  blood  ia  spilt,"  for  tb« 
soul  is  lost.  The  Ufe  of  the  spirit  is 
su^red  to  steal  away,  the  energiee  are 
consumed,  the  faculties  are  dwarfed,  tba 
will  loses  its  resolution, 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  monieat  f 
With  this  regard  their  cnrrcnts  turn  awry,  : 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

To  live  an  irresolute,  uneamest  life,  is 
to  dissipate  and  enslave  the  soul,  to  make 
our  immortal  part  the  slave  of  every  eril 
and  indolent  habit,  the  servant  of  othert* 
inclinations,  the  prey  of  the  deceiver  and 
the  tempter,  and  the  yicUm  of  temporal 
and  eternal  wretchedness. 

To  be  in  earnest,  is  to  assert  maa'i 
native  dignity,  to  take  hold  of  life  with 
the  strong  arm,  to  turn  it  to  our  own 
purposes,  and  guide  all  its  currents  into 
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the  chaniiel  wliich  we  have  dug  for  them, 
and  to  proHde  for  oorselTet  the  deep  and 
•weUing  tide  on  who«e  broad  botom  we 
may  aafely  float  to  oar  choaen  rest. 

If  jou  are  now  conTiDced  of  the  im- 
portaDoe  of  oar  satject,  we  will  go  on,  if 
jroQ  pleaae,  to  oooaider,  ■acoesaively,  the 
two  acta  and  operatioasof  high-minded 
etmeetoeae,  which  are — prudent  selec- 
tioo,  and  diligent  parsait 

To  make  a  prudent  selection  of  the 
Add  Is  half  the  battle.  When  one  has 
OBoe  disoofeted  his  calling,  and  deliber- 
itdjr  dedicated  hioiself  to  it,  it  becomes 
Meoosenial  to  him,  that  it  awakens  ear- 
Dertaeaa  io  his  sooL  But  if  he  mistake 
kas  destinj,  and  make  a  wrong  choice^ 
ossmouot  of  exertion  will  lash  up  his 
ipirit  into  a  flame. 

Nererthdessy  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
MnMstaeas  misdirected.  For  erery  one 
who  dedicates  the  strength  of  his  life  to 
A  good  canse^  there  is  another  who  has 
nidy— **  BtII,  be  thou  my  good,"  and  who 
portiies  it  with  greater  earnestness  than 
ths  children  of  light  that  better  part 
whidk  shall  not  be  taken  from  them. 

Earnestness,  then,  in  itself,  and  without 
nfereoce  to  its  object  and  motire,  is  not 
to  be  commended.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
dan  in  the  present  day  who  hold  that  a 
■aa's  sincerity  in  the  beliefs  which  he 
Ins  adopted  is  sufficient  to  justify  these 
bdicfii  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men. 
ifunst  these  teachings  of  the  misnamed 
MiMst  school,  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
tnt  Their  direct  tendency  is  to  the 
iiitiojUig'  deceits  of  self-reTelation,  and 
Is  the  deiflcation  of  erring  men.  We 
•Mrtt  that  the  standard  of  troth  and 
•Mdis  not  to  be  found  in  our  fallen  hu- 
laitj,  and  that  neither  sincerity,  nor 
Jit  tiia  earnestness  of  sincerity,  will  ex- 
iiii  the  man  who,  from  misdirected  zeal, 
give  hia  body  to  be  burned,  if  it 
done  in  the  light  of  thoae  prin- 
t  which  would  make  his  martyrdom 
act  in  the  sight  of  the 


9i99  w  can  only  consider  earnestness 
iiMi  m  A  doable  sin.    The  earnest  man 
and  does  the  work  of  two 
And  the  man  earnest  in  the 
is  thus  doing  double  in- 


jury; he  is  selling  lofty  faculties,  and 
Tast  powers,  and  strong  inflaence;  he 
is  working  for  the  wrong  aide  with  a 
powerful  will,  and  an  enlightened  mind, 
and  lofty  consecration. 

As  to  the  great  and  solemn  choice  be- 
tween the  ew'd  and  the  good,  I  do  not 
purpose  now  to  address  you,  being  willing 
to  leare  such  a  subject  for  the  more 
sacred  and  influential  exhortations  of  the 
pulpit.  Only,  remember,  young  men, 
you  never  see  a  day  nor  an  hour  in  which 
you  are  not  observing  and  deciding.  The 
books  you  read,  the  opinions  which,  per- 
haps sportively  and  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, you  adopt,  the  companions  you 
assort  with,  the  habits  you  encourage, 
are  all  deciding  the  issue  of  the  forty 
dsys'  temptation  which,  during  the  whole 
period  of  your  youth,  you  are,  like  your 
Master,  passing  through.  You  sleep 
when  you  should  wake  and  watch ;  you 
loiter  when  you  should  gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  mind ;  you  dissipate  when  you 
should  be  sober  and  active ;  and  you  wot 
not  the  while  that  you  are  taking  Martha*8 
part  instead  of  Mary's,  that  you  are 
choosing  your  master  (for  you  cannot 
serve  two),  that  you  are  giving  place  to 
the  devil  when  you  should  to  all  his 
temptations  be  replying,  *<Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  €k>d,  and  Him 
OKLT  shalt  thou  serve." 

Bat,  apart  from  this  choice,  there  are 
many  others  which  you  must  make. 
Amid  the  vast  variety  of  human  condi- 
tion, character,  and  occupation,  you  have 
truly  a  wide  field  to  choose  from.  No 
man  can  do  more  than  one  thing  at  once ; 
ma  can  any  man  know  more  than  a  few 
things  thoroughly,  nor  do  more  than  a 
few  things  well.  Our  whole  life,  there- 
fore, must  be  a  selection.  Even  among 
the  things  congenial  to  our  own  taste, 
and  lying,  as  it  were,  immediately  to  our 
hand,  we  must  reject  more  than  we 
choose.  We  must  select  a  single  profes- 
sion, and  probably,  to  be  distinguished  in 
it,  must  devote  ourselves  to  a  single 
branch  of  its  field  of  knowledge  and 
practice. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure,  however,  if  the 
choice  of  a  profession  is  as  influential  a 
ohrcumstance  in  a  man's  life  as  the  choice 
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of  his  object  The  profefsioii  is  little 
more  than  the  course  in  which  he  mns, 
but  his  object  is  the  goal  sit  which  he  is 
continually  aiming,  by  referenoe  to  which 
he  shapes  his  course,  bj  the  measure  of 
which  he  enlarges  his  heart,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  which  he  forms  his  character. 
You  know  how  widely  unlike  in  disposi- 
tion two  men  in  the  same  profession  may 
be,  as  unlike  as  John  and  Judas. 

What  shall  my  course  be  ?  Is  the  ques* 
tion  which  the  youthful  traTeller,  con* 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  is  erery  day 
asking  of  himself  and  of  all  that  surrounds 
him — ^far  low  ends  or  high,  ftr  sense  or 
spirit?  Shall  I  lire  and  drudge  and  die 
in  animalism,  or  shall  I  rise  and  assert 
my  natiTO  dignity,  and  educate  myself, 
and  take  my  place  in  the  world,  and 
compel  the  esteem  of  my  brethren  ?  Shall 
I  suffer  n^self  to  live  and  plod  on,  reck- 
oned of  no  more  worth  in  the  world  than 
a  machine  of  equal  |>hysical  strength  and 
power,  never  called  to  cserdse  my  human 
skill,  or  display  the  vesouroes  of  my 
heayen-bom  mind  ?  I  trust  there  are  not 
a  few  among  my  young  parishioners  agi- 
tating these  questions,  and  resdving  to 
choose  the  right  side. 

But,  young  men,  the  right  side  in  this 
question  can  be  diosen  in  a  worthy  spirit, 
or  in  an  unworthy.  Let  me  tenderly  cau- 
tion you  against  the  feelings  of  self  sfaness 
and  self-importance,  tmd  grounding  this 
resolution  on  selfish  ends.  The  principle 
of  self-lore  is  rooted  in  etery  heart,  and 
the  love  of  self-adrancement.  But  if  you 
seek  self-adTaneement  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  you  do  grierously  amiss.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  if  yon  seek  it  that  you  may 
take  the  place  among  men  to  wiiidi  you 
are  rightfhlly  entitled,  there  not  to  loiter 
or  throw  yourself  away  in  indolent  repose, 
but  to  let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, 
that's  right  If  yon  seek  advancement 
in  order  to  fall  into  your  due  place,  dis- 
charge its  offices,  and  connect  yourself  in 
it  by  deeds  of  kindness  and  brotherhood, 
and  services  of  duty  with  your  brothren, 
you  do  well,  and  Uod  prosper  you.  Seek 
to  rise,  like  Wellington,  that  yo«  may  be 
in  a  higher  positioD  to  dischai^e  the  de- 
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roands  of  higher  duty.  Despise  the  a»- 
bitioQ  of  Napdeoo,  which  was  to  take 
the  monarch's  throne  himself^  and  stand 
above  the  authority  of  law,  and  the 
claims  of  obedience. 

To  curb  undue  sdfishnMS,it  is  a  good  ex- 
ercise torefleot  now  and  tfatti  on  how  little 
any  one  of  us  is,  eren  in  our1ie«t  eetats^ 
and  elevated  to  our  highest  positioD,  in 
relation  to   the  great  empire  of  God. 
When  we  ooosider  the  heavens,  the  work 
of  His  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  He  has  ordained,  nay,  though  we 
eontraot  our  view,  and  look  but  round 
this  one  great  world,  we  may  weH  ask, 
**  What  is  one  man  that  thou  ait  mindftal 
of  him,  or  a  sen  of  man  that  thouvisitest 
him?    It  is  a  positive  duty  eometimee 
to  think  that  though  I,  A.  B.  or  C.  D., 
were  dead  and  gone,  the  great  world  of 
€tod  would  just  get  on  as  well  without 
me ;  all  nature  would  be  as  cheerful,  so- 
ciety would  be  as  ha|»py,  and  His  pur- 
poses would  all  be  aceomplished,  though 
the  world  should  never  see  my  face  after 
this  night    Let  this  thought  che^  the 
action  of  over  restless  ambition,  and  the 
murmuring  of  impatient  discontent 

In  choosing  your  field,  I  will  not  pre- 
scribe to  you.  You  must  study  your  own 
tastes,  you  know  your  own  cireumstances 
and  opportunities,  choose  you  now  and 
determine.  And  if  you  cannot  choose  at 
once,  then  take  time  to  it,  only  using 
means,  in  the  interval,  to  put  yourself  in 
such  a  position  as  that  you  shall  hereafter 
be  better  able  to  decide. 

There  is  an  age  beyond  wirich  telf- 
educatioB  or  any  very  material  advance- 
ment in  life  is,  if  not  impraoUcable^  vt 
least  very  rare.  Let  me  address  myself 
first  to  any  who  may  not  have  xeaelied 
that  age.  Happy  they,  if  they  would 
value  their  advantages,  and  use  their 
opportunities,  their  golden  opportunMoi^ 
as  they  may  well  be  called.  Hundreda 
of  young  men  have  reached  your  agc^ 
with  no  more,  perhaps  less,  than  ye«r 
education  and  talents,  who,  by  a  tesolule 
will,  and  steady,  upright  course  of  eon- 
duct,  have  become,  from  behog  UHnoaa 
and  bri(^layers,  the  architeets  of  tbalr 
own  fortune  and  reputation,  and  ka^pv 
made  their  names,  by  worthy  dendt|  i^ 
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Biiiar,  io  ten  tbowand  lioiiiet»  as  hoiiae- 
bold  words:  mad  •f  no  nation  lo  many  as 
our  own  bai^r*  InsTe,  endnring,  pene- 
fcrtef  SeoldHMjf  whom  men  have  sprang, 
siif-ednoatod,  whose  name  and  praises, 
spoken  in  fimign  lands  and  Ungosges, 
bavn  onde  my  cheeks  flush  and  my  heart 
throb  with  pride  that  I  was  their  country- 
man. Which  of  yon  will  fling  off  sloth, 
aad  loUow  tfaehr  steps  to  like  honour? 

Mjr  yonnger  friends,  if  yon  haTO  not 
Badn  yoor  choice,  are  yon  nsing  oppor- 
InaitiM  to  gnallfy  yonrselves  to  do  so? 
Did  it  erer  oecnr  to  you  that  you  may 
havn  Ihcnlties  and  gifts  nndiiooTered, 
beoanse  unsought,  that  mighty  flt  you  for 
the  highest  positkms  and  duties  ?  HaTe 
yon  read  of  Philip  O'FUherty,  the  Irish 
hoy,  wiioee  surprising  gift  for  langusges, 
discofcred  and  dcTckped  in  a  ragged 
■ohooi,  has  raised  him,  in  the  course  of 
this  war,  to  such  esteem  and  rank,  as  an 
interpreting  officer  of  the  army  hi  the 
east,  that  he  stta  at  the  tables  of  ehiefi 
aad  commanders  an  honoured  and 
equal  guest?  And  who  knows  but  you 
may  haTO  tlie  same  buried  as  deep  in 
your  nnfathoraed  souls  as  the  undisco- 
ffred  gifts  which  Qray  Umented  beneath 
the  sod  of  the  country  churchyard : 

riwlMps  in  this  MslMted  spot  to  kid« 
SvoM  hmri  0000  pr^gnant.with  ecleatUl  fire ; 

Biadt  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  hare  swajed. 
Or  waked  to  ecttacy  the  Briog  lyre. 

80 1  would  recommend  you  to  set  your- 
isNes  to  excavating.  Who  knows  what 
ireasunn  of  the  deep  you  may  And  I  And, 
1st  me  say,  that  just  because  your  fscnl- 
tiss  may  be,  in  a  great  degree,  undevel- 
npsd,  braik  ground  on  most  branches  of 
Jiady  to  And  out  where  your  taste  lies, 
meebanios,  philosophy  re- 
Tsiy  diiRsrent  gifts.  You  may  be 
to  one  while  you  hsTe  no  taste  for 
Beraember  this  suggestion,  and 
yovr  souls,  not  merely  by  learn- 
ttie  loTe  of  learning,  but  by  read- 
viiat  osiers  hare  done,^the  great 
good,  who^  born  in  low  drcum- 
hnve  compelled  the  world  to  hear 
to  employ  their  discoT- 
to  aitoowledge  their  serrioes. 
aa^  be  another  dass  of  young 
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men,  of  whom  there  is  not  a  very  reason- 
able ground  fir  expecting  that  they  shall 
ever  rise  very  mudi  higher  than  at  pre- 
sent, so  &r  as  worldly  rank  and  position 
constituto  elevation,— men  tied  to  their 
rank  of  life  by  burdens  dearer  fu  than 
the  gold  of  the  Sast,  or  all  the  honours 
which  sovereignty  can  confer.  Yet  they 
have  a  scarcely  narrower  field  in  whidi 
they  may  use  thdr  predous  talents.  Be* 
cause,  although  by  rising  to  a  higher 
position,  we  find  greater  and  nsore  im- 
portant duties  to  do,  yet  every  man,  in 
his  own  position,  may  find  or  create 
duties  of  such  importance  as  to  make 
his  course  through  life  the  path  of  an 
angd— a  stream  of  benefite.  He  may 
cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  become,  in 
his  position,  an  orade  of  intdligencei 
He  may  form  such  habite  of  steadiness, 
honesty,  and  faithfulness,  as  to  render 
himself  to  his  employers  worth  more 
than  gdd,  and  thus  compel  them  to  ad- 
vance and  honour  him.  And  if  he  has 
not  yet  found  out  all  the  good  of  which 
his  position  is  capable,  then  I  would  ex- 
hort him  to  study,  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 
tural truth,  and  prompted  by  the  fire  of 
divine  lore,  what  he  can  best  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  unto 
him— what  he  can' do,  so  as,  in  his  hum- 
ble condition,  absdutely  to  attain  that 
which,  in  Heaven's  view,  is  ite  highest 
capability,  and  hereafter  recdve  the 
honour  and  reward  of  one  whose  every 
talent  was  fldthftilly  used  and  returned 
with  interest.  This  requires  study  and 
prayer,  faith  and  resolution.  It  needs 
that  one  should  mingle  seal  with  know- 
ledge, earnestness  with  discretion. 

To  all  I  would  say.  Remember,  in 
choosing  your  work,  that  you  must  as 
careftilly  select  your  means  as  your  end 
You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that 
the  worthiness  of  the  end  will  not  ex- 
cuse the  means  you  employ  to  reach  it» 
should  these  be  questionable.  Therefore^ 
be  most  scrupulous  only  to  reach  your 
elevation  by  honest  labour,  and  honour- 
able competition,  and  generous  sym- 
pathy for  the  foelings  of  others ;  for  the 
true  way  to  rise  is  not  to  pull  down 
others,  but  to  advance  oursdves,  ot^r- 
wise  you  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  that 
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the  Btnictare  you  hare  reared  has  been 
composed  of  indurable  materials,  which 
shall  infalliblj  gWe  way,  and  bury  you 
in  their  ruins. 

But  having  tested  your  means,  use 
them  welL  Opportunities  are  more 
powerful  than  kings  and  armies.  There- 
fore watch  well  your  time  and  see  your 
chance.  Obserre  when  the  door  is  open, 
and  rush  in;  otherwise,  like  the  foolish 
Tirgins,  you  may  come  up  and  find  the 
door  shut,  and  your  chance  lost  for  this 
life,  if  not  for  erer. 

Besides,  you  must  study  the  spirit  of 
the  age  if  you  would  wish  to  come  in  for 
its  prizes.  No  manufacturer,  who  desires 
to  prosper,  would  continue  to  produce 
goods  which  have  long  gone  out  of 
fashion;  and  so,  if  you  would  not  be  left 
behind,  bankrupt  in  reputation,  like  old 
stagers  in  these  railway  timet,  be  up  to 
the  day  you  lire  in.  There  is  much,  of 
course,  in  the  day  we  lire  in  miscbievous, 
but,  on  the  whole, — I  say  it  with  caution 
and  hesitation,— but,  on  the  whole,  I  do 
think  we  are  advancing  in  a  religious,  in 
a  moral,  in  an  intellectual,  in  a  social,  in 
a  physical  point  of  Tiew.  The  tide  of 
human  culture  is  .^wing,  and  if  we  watch 
its  direction,  and  sail  along  with  it,  im- 
pelled by  the  Spirit's  breath,  and  guided 
by  the  lights  of  heayen  above  us,  we  shall 
bare  success. 

Once  more  on  the  subject  of  selecting 
your  work,  let  it  be  worthy  of  you  and 
your  earnestness.  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well  and  earnestly. 
Be  careful,  therefore^  to  choose  for  your 
employment  and  field  such  great  things 
that  your  whole  soul,  bestowed  upon  them, 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  Make  a  lofty 
choice.  If  you  aim  low,  you  will  never 
rise  high.  You  will  never  walk  above 
your  own  standard.  For  this  reason  ex- 
tend your  view.  "  Give  your  mind  sea- 
room."  Keep  great  objects  and  great 
examples  before  your  thoughts.  Rise 
above  local  ideas  and  local  gossip.  Con- 
verse, through  books,  with  the  great  and 
good  of  every  age.  Roam  with  the  tra- 
veller firom  land  to  land,  and  be  familiar 
with  every  spotfirom  the  east  to  the  west. 
Then  choose  you  from  the  whole  world 
where  you  wiU  live^  and  ftom  the  whole 
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region  of  human  thought  what  yon  wiU 
pursue.  And,  dear  young  friends,  if  the 
spirit  of  the  times  sweep  you  on  the  tide 
of  emigration  to  some  distant  colony, 
though  I  am  fain  you  would  stay,  and 
help  the  great  work  at  home,  yet  I  say, 
don't  be  beaten, — if  there  is  a  land  on 
earth  where  there  is  a  free  course  to  the 
laudable  ambition  of  the  youthful  aspir- 
ant. You  would  not  be  lost  to  humanity, 
even  though  you  sought  your  home  in 
the  United  States;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
see  no  call  for  young  Britons  to  with- 
draw their  strength  from  our  British 
colonies  to  serve  the  American  republic 

Finally,  the  object  which  yon  porsiie 
must  be  one  so  excellent  in  its  Intent, 
so  grand  in  its  design,  so  honourable  in 
its  end,  as  to  be  capable  of  setting  yovr 
mind  on  fire.  This  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  earnestness,  whidi  is  mind  on  fire ; 
now  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  low,  a  sel^ 
ish  object  will  never  succeed  in  influ- 
encing your  mind.  Rather  vegetate  and 
sleep  away  your  days,  than  be  senlousljr 
aifected  in  a  bad  thing,  which  is  conduct 
worthy  of  Satan.  And  I  strongly  feel 
that  you  can  never  be  very  earnest,  if 
the  object  you  pursue  does  not  itself  in- 
flame that  earnestness.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  genius  to  strike  its  own  light, 
to  kindle  its  own  internal  flre.  It  ie  the 
property  of  earnestness  to  be  indebted 
only  to  the  mind  which  contains  it,  and 
the  object  which  inspires  it,  for  its  exist- 
ence and  its  fervour. 

And  so  I  hope  you  will  remember  all 
this  in  pursuing  your  object.  The  wisest 
of  men  leaves  a  certain  latitude  for  the 
choice,  but  none  for  indifierence  in  the 
execution  of  our  work.    ^  WHAisoKTSft 

THT  HAMD  riMDKTU  TO  DO,**  SayS  hc^  *^  DO 

IT  WITH  THT  MIGHT.**  YouHg  msu,  make 
that  the  motto  of  your  lives,  and  though 
it  should  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fix  it 
on  your  memories,  that  you  should  ei^ 
grave  it  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  on  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  spare  not  the  pain, 
the  result  would  amply  reward  yoo. 

The  paths  of  earnestness  cannot  he 
prescribed  by  me,  nor  dictated  to  eaj. 
The  earnest  man  will  take  his  own  wej, 
and  be  interfered  with  bj  none ;  and  the 
idler,  and  the  cavilleri  and  a  thooaend 
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Others  i^ho  etxiiiot  undersUnd  him,  had 
best  refndn  from  him,  and  let  him  alone. 
When  he  does  not  find,  he  makes  paths 
to  usefulness.  He  lets  his  light  shine 
all  around,  and,  like  the  benignant  sun, 
ai  one  has  said,  though  there  were  but 
empty  space  on  erery  side,  he  would 
diine  all  the  same.  Nothing  deters  him, 
be  walks  right  on,  though  the  mountains 
dq»art,  and  the  hills  be  remored.  He 
has  imbibed  great  Luther's  spirit,  when 
be  said, ''  I  tell  you,  though  there  were 
u  many  devils  in  Worms,  as  there  are 
tiles  on  the  houses,  I  will  go  forward." 

There  are,  however,  many  infallible  in- 
dications of  eamestness^lhough  there  are 
DO  prescribed  paths  for  its  exercise — such 
ss  these;  that  true  earnestness  will  en- 
gsge  all  the  faculties,  and  colour  the 
whole  occupations  of  the  life ;  that  it  wUl 
keep  its  object  continually  before  its 
eyes,  and  will  engage  in  no  work,  by 
wbatSTer  solicitation,  which  is  calculated 
to  oppose  or  retard  the  accomplishment 
€f  that  object ;  and  that  it  will  come  so 
to  engross  the  whole  soul  that  the  public 
mbd  will  identity  the  man  with  his 
work,  and  characterise  him  by  it.  He 
bifflself  measures  time  by  the  amount 
of  fais  work  that  he  can  do,  values  his 
SDgsgements  in  life  by  the  contributions 
vbich  th^  make  to  its  execution,  and 
ssteems  his  friends  by  the  sympathy  and 
interett  which  they  manifest  for  it. 

This  earnestness  is  as  &r  removed 
ss  posrible,  fh>m  dull,  blind,  sullen,  un- 
reasoning obstinacy.    The  earnest  man 
is  in   earnest,  because   he   has   fairly 
his  work,  and  learned  its  import- 
to  be  such  at  to  deserve  all  the  ear- 
that  he  can  give  it. 
I  might  encourage  you  to  earnestness 
Ij^nnrioiis  considerations,  by  the  incredi- 
ll»  ttrcngth  which  it  lends  to  a  man's 
and  the   unknown   faculties 
il  brings  into  being,  and  which 
that  the  bad  man  in  earnest 
conquer  the  good  man  who 
;  or  by  the  respect  which  it 
him  from  others,  who  are  com- 
t»  pay  him  homage,  to  yield  hhn 
nid  sometimes  to  become  the 
of  his  designs.    The  earnest 
h«t  to  shew  himself  upon  the 


field,  and  commence  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  and  he  instantly  clears  a  way 
for  himself  through  the  yielding  crowd 
of  gasing,  gaping  idlers.  His  feet  touch 
the  waves,  and  they  roll  back,  and  leave 
the  channel  dry.  Mountains  are  removed 
and  valleys  exalted  to  let  him  pass  over. 
Streams  spring  up  to  refresh  him  in  the 
wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert. 
Gates  of  brass  flee  open  at  his  touch,  and 
a  bow  of  steel  is  broken  by  his  arms. 
Death  himself  seems  to  respect  the 
earnest  man,  and  most  often  leaves  him 
'immortal,  till  his  work  is  done."  The 
tension  of  the  whole  cords  often  keeps 
the  frame  in  being  till  the  end  of  exist- 
ence is  reached,  when  the  fhime  is  sud- 
denly unstrung,  and  the  earnest  msn, — 
his  purpose  accomplishedy^rops,  a  hand- 
ful of  dissolved  dust,  into  the  grave,  ex- 
claiming, with  Simeon,  **Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

In  any  profession  it  is  earnestness 
which  gives  success.  Too  often  the  end 
is  low,  and  though  that  end  be  reached, 
happiness  and  well-being  are  not  secured. 
Still,  BO  fur  as  the  man's  earnestness 
pointed  he  has  succeeded. 

Even  in  tilings  sacred  of  wliat  avail  is 
earnestness.  Let  the  favour  which  the 
Almighty  bears  to  importunity  in  prayer, 
and  perseverance  in  well-doing ;  and  the 
loathing  with  which  He  regards  luke- 
warmness  and  backsliding,  be  a  suffi- 
cient reply.  Why  are  so  many  ministers 
unsuccessful,  so  many  souls  unsaved? 
It  might  often  be  answered  with  truth, 
Because  they  are  not  in  earnest. 

As  a  last  encouragement,  reflect  on  the 
career  of  some  of  the  great  men  who  have 
manifested  a  spirit  of  earnestness.  Our 
adorable  Saviour  possessed  this  and 
every  other  virtue;  of  Him  it  was 
written,  long  before  His  time,  and  proved 
true  in  every  day  of  His  life,  that  the 
zeal  of  Qod's  house  had  eaten  Him  up, 
engrossed  all  His  faculties,  engaged  His 
whole  soul,  and  wrapped  Him  up  in  His 
Father's  honour  as  His  one  concern. 

Reflect  on  the  character  of  His  apostle 
Paul;  on  the  earnestness  of  John 
Howard ;  on  the  ever-memorable  maxim 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  which 
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you  oaght  to  engnte  vpon  your  hetrto 
and  memories.  ^  The  longer  I  lire,  the 
more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  feeble  and  the  power- 
ftil,  the  great  and  the  iniigniflctnt,  is 

KHKHGT, — niTiaCIBLa   DSTBRMnrATIOH— 

a  porpoee  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or 
Tictory.  That  quality  will  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  in  this  world ;  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportuni- 
ties, will  malce  a  two-legged  creature  a 
man  without  it.*  Such,  then,  is  self- 
denying,  soul-absorbing,  hell-conquering, 
hesTen-possessing  earnestness. 

Toung  men,  will  you  be  in  earnest,  and, 
like  John  Mackintosh,  the  Earnest  Stu- 
dent, adopt  some  great  object,  and  learn, 
for  it,  **  to  scorn  delight,  and  Uto  labori- 
ous days  ?**  and  though,  like  him,  your 
zeal  should  consume  you  in  its  Tery 
burning,  rejoice  to  offer  yourself  as  a 
sacrifice,  living  and  dying,  in  its  service. 

While  this  lecture  is  passing  through 
the  press,  I  am  greatly  interested  l^ 
Longfellow's  account  of  the  lasting  and 
wrestling  of  his  hero,  Hiawatha,  in  the 
determination  of  the  object  of  his  life 
I  subjoin  an  extract,  and  refer  the  reader 
to  that  charming  poem  finr  a  complete 
account  of  the  seven  days' conflict.  May 
it  impel  hundreds  of  young  men  to  wrestle 
with  God  and  with  men,  and  to  prevail! 

Said  h«,  "Oraj  BUwttUu  1 
All  jour  pnyere  art  taaard  in  hMTMi, 
For  joa  praj  not  like  tlio  otfaert. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  iUblng, 
Not  for  trtamph  In  tbe  battle. 
Nor  renown  among  the  warrion. 
But  for  profit  of  the  people. 
For  adTantage  of  the  nations. 

**  From  tbe  Master  of  Lifo  deaeending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  70U  and  inatmot  70a, 
How  by  struggle  and  by  labour 
Ton  shall  gain  Hbat  you  hare  prayed  for. 
Blse  op  from  your  bed  of  branches, 
Bise.  <»  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me  I  ** 

Faint  ikitU  fomine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  branches. 
Prom  the  twiUght  of  hia  wigwam 
Forth  into  the  fluah  of  aonaet 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
At  his  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Throbbing  in  his  brain  and  bosom. 
Felt  new  lifo  and  hope  and  vigour 
Bon  through  erery  nenre  and  ftbra. 

Round  about  bim  spun  the  landaoape, 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together, 
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AvA  hk  strong  heart  leaped  within  him. 
As  tha  sturgeon  leaps  and  stmgglaa 
In  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  lire  around  him 
Btaised  and  flared  the  red  horison. 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  green  sward 
AH  alone  stood  fflawatha, 
'  Panting  with  hia  wiM  ezertioD, 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle ; 
And  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless. 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  disberelled, 
Phimage  torn,  and  garments  tattered* 
Dead  he  hty  there  in  the  sunset. 


Thb  SsMSinyx  Plant, — An  AUegonf, 

Ths  Lord  of  our  Tineyardt  who  has 
always  been  yery  kind  to  us,  and  who 
knows  that  we  had  often  professed  our 
attachment  to  Him  and  His,  sent  us  a 
little  sensitiTe  plant,  that  we  raigfit  rear 
it  up  for  Him ;  it  was  a  slip  df  that  kind 
called  ererlasting,  and  was  got  in  a  Tea- 
sel of  common  earth,  a  Tessel  base  in  its 
construction,  but  beautiful  to  appearance. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
little  plant,  but  it  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion 1^  the  sprightliness  of  its  growth, 
the  Terdure  of  iu  learea,  and  tha  little 
loTely  blossoms  it  here  and  there  pot 
forth,  so  that  both  the  plant  and  the  pot 
were  admired,  not  only  by  us,  who  con* 
sidcred  it  the  principal  ornament  of  our 
dwelling,  but  by  those  of  our  friends  who 
felt  interested  in  our  happiness.  Some 
indeed  told  us  that  a  plant  so  beautiftil 
would  soon  be  claimed  by  its  owner,  and 
that  the  Tessel  in  which  it  was  set  would 
soon  be  too  small  to  contain  it ;  we  ac- 
knowledged the  truth,  we  contemplated 
the  ptrobability  of  a  removaly  yet  while 
we  were  engaged  in  directing  ita  akuMts 
upwards,  and  in  setting  in  view  the  flower, 
we  could  scarcely  help  thinking  it  was 
our  own. 

Whether  ft  was  to  assert  HIa  own 
right,  whether  to  add  to  His  choioesi 
collection,  whether  to  proTide  a  safer 
situation,  or  whether.  He  has  prefSerred 
some  other  employment  for  us,  we  are 
not  yet  informed,  but  He  has  sent  a 
messenger  to  us,  who  has  broken  the  pot 
and  taken  away  the  phmt.  Weknowtbal^ 
in  ito  present  situation,  it  will  be  more 
vigorous  in  its  growth,  and  more  beauti- 
ful in  iu  appearance;  that  its  stalk  will 
not  be  broken  by  the  fierce  wind,  nor  its 
tender  shoots  scorched  by  the  bomiag 
sun  or  nipped  by  the  pinching  froat;  that 
its  blossom  will  iieTer  be  a  prey  to  Iba 
rude  worms,  nor  its  fruit  to  the  tempest 
all  this  we  know,  and  He  has  sent  ut 
His  word,  that  what  we  know  not  now, 
we  shall  know  hereafter^^iliieii. 
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GfiORGE  HULLEB  AND  THE  BRISTOL  ORPHANAGE. 

(CmMmu^ffom  pag$  SB7.) 


Ov  Ncmmbtr  JKMl,   168Q,  the  following 
entiy  appean  qd  hk  Journal,  and  we 
qaote  it  at  espknatorj  of  the  formation 
of  Mr.    Muiler'a   benerolent   pnrpotea. 
^Thia  evening  I  took  tea  at  a  aister's 
hooM^  wheie  I  found  ftanke's  life.    I 
have    foeqnently,   for   this   long   time^ 
tboBght  of  kboving  in  a  similar  wi^, 
thMigh,  it  might  be,  on  a  much  tmaUer 
Male,    not  to  imitate  Branke,  but  in 
lettanoe  npon  the  Lord.    Maj  God  mahe 
it  plain  r    Nm>.  SI.— «<  To-day  I  have 
had  it  Tei7  mnoh  iaH»re8Md  en  my  heart, 
no  longer  merely  to  think  about   the 
ettahliahment  of  an  Orphan  Honse,  but 
actnally  to  set  abont  it ;  and  I  have  been 
v«7  mnoh  in  pn^yer  respecting  it,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the   Lord's  mind.** 
Abe.  2S. — '*I  have  been  again  much  in 
^yer  yesterday  and  to-day  abont  the 
Orphan  Honse,  and  am  more  and  more 
esnTinoed  that  it  is  of  God.    May  He  in 
mercy  guide  me  I    The  three  d^f  rea- 
SOM  for  establishing  an  Orphan  House 
•ie-<l.')  That  God   may  be  glorified, 
Aenld  He  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with 
the  means,  in  Um  being  seen  dud  ki»  nota 
soai  Iking  to  trust  in  Him,  and  that  thus 
the  foith  of  His  children  may  be  strength- 
ened—(S.)  Thespifiittal  welfare  of  fathet^ 
Isssand  motherless  ohildren^3.)  Their 
tniporal  welfoxe."    He  writes  still  later : 
"  I  jodged  mjnelf  bound  to  be  the  ser- 
fMHof  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large  in 
Urn  particnlar   point   on  which  I  had 
mercy,  namely,  in  being  abU  to 
God  bjf  Hie  wonlf  and  io  reiy  upon  U, 
.AS  tbeee  eieseises  of  my  soul,  which 
from  the  foot  that  so  many  be- 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted, 
and  distressed  in  mind,  or 
on  their  consciences,  on 
;4if  not  trusting  in  the  Lord,  were 
Qod  to  awaken  in  my  heart  the 
tettfng  before  the  Cfauroh  at 
before  the  world,  a  proof  that 
in  the  least  altered ;  and  this 


seemed  to  me  best  done  by  the  estabtisb- 
ment  of  an  Orphan  Honse.    It  needed  to 
be  something  which  conld  be  seen  even  bg 
the  natured  eye*    Now  if  I,  a  poor  man, 
smpi^  by  prayer  and  faiths  nbtidned,  mith- 
eut  aeking  any  indaridnal,  the  means  for 
establishing  and  carrying  on  an  Orphan 
House :  there  would  be  something  whidi, 
with  tlie  Lord's  blessing,  might  be  in- 
strumental in  strengthening  the  foith  of 
the  children  of  Gad,  besides  being  a  tea- 
timony  to  the  consciences  of  the  uncoB^ 
Terted  of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  God. 
This,  then,  was  the  primary  reason  for 
-establisbing  the   Orphan    House.    Hie 
first  and  primary  otject  of  the  work  was 
that  God  might  be  magnified  by  the  foot 
that  the  orphans  under  my  care  are  pro- 
vided with  all  they  need  only  by  prayer 
and  faith,  without  any  one  being  asked 
by  me  or  my  fellow-labourers,  whereby  it 
may  be  seen  that  God  is  faithful  etiH^ 
and  Asors  prayer  eHUJ*    On  December  10, 
1885,  he  published  an  announcement  of 
his  lofty  scheme,  and  embodied  in  it  the 
principles  above  stated.    We  refor  the 
reader  to  Mr.   MliUer's  Statement,    in 
which  the  history  of  this  work,  as  origin- 
ating in  his  mind,  and  as  gradually  de- 
veloped, is  related  in  a  nobly  Christian 
spirit.    He  was  signally  acknowledged 
by  the  Lord.    <*I  was  reading,**  writes 
he,  ^  Pialm  Izzzvi,  and  was  particularly 
struck,  more  than  at  any  time  before, 
with  verse  10,  *Open  thy  month  wide, 
and  I  will  fill  it.'    I  thought  a  few  mo- 
ments about  these  words,  and  then  was 
led  to  apply  them  to-  the  case  of  the 
Orphan  House.    It  stmck  me  that   I 
never  had  asked  the  Lord  for  anything 
concerning  it,  ezoqpft  to  know  His  will 
respecting  its  being  established  or  not, 
and  I  then  feU  on  my  knees,  opening  my 
mouth  wide,  and  asking  Him  for  much. 
I  asked  that  He  would  give  me  a  house 
— i  s.,  eitlier  as  a  loan,  er  that  one  might 
be  given  permanently  for  this  object. 
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Further,  I  asked  Him  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  likewise  for  suitable  indi- 
viduals to  take  care  of  the  children. 
Besides  this,  I  hare  been  since  led  to  ask 
the  Lord  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  His 
people  to  send  me  articles  of  furniture 
for  the  house,  and  some  clothes  for  the 
children.  When  I  was  asking  the  peti- 
tion, I  was  fully  aware  what  I  was  doing, 
— t.  e^  that  I  was  asking*  for  something 
which  I  had  no  natural  prospect  of  get- 
ting from  the  brethren  whom  I  know, 
but  which  was  not  too  much  for  the  Lord 
to  grant"  When  these  words  were 
written,  the  sum  of  L.184,  2s.  6d.  teems 
already  to  have  come  in,  besides  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  Aimiture  and  cloth- 
ing. Under  these  encouragements,  Mr. 
Miiller  announced  the  opening  ci  the 
Orphanage  in  April  of  that  year ;  and  ere 
it  was  opened,  on  the  21st  oif  that  month, 
in  ft  house  rented  for  the  purpose,  up- 
wards of  a  half  of  the  thousand  pounds 
for  which  be  had  prayed  was  given  or 
promised.  The  house  was  ftimished  for 
thirty  children,  and^as  rapidly  filled. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Miiller  in- 
timated that  it  was  "intended  to  receive 
into  a  proposed  Infant  Orphan  House, 
destitute  wuUe  and  /emaU  infants,  be- 
reaved of  both  parents,  from  their  earli- 
est days  up  to  the  seventh  year,  and  to 
provide  them  with  food,  clothing,  needful 
attendance,  and  scriptural  education." 
It  was  opened  in  December  1836.  In 
October  1837  an  Orphan  House  for  boys 
above  seven  was  opened.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Miiller  had  under  his  care 
seventy-five  orphans,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  twen^-one  more.  In 
June  1 843  another  Orphanage  was  opened, 
for  orphan  girls,  making,  in  all,  four. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
Mr.  Miiller  experienced  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  prosperity,  or  that  his  prosperity 
was  unblended  with  triaL  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  noticed  in  the  Report 
for  the  last  year :— **  Z>ec«ai6er  30.— 
At  the  beginning  of  this  day  our  money 
waa  again  reduced  to  L.19,  2s.  1^., 
for  the  current  expenses  for  the  orphans, 
whilst  I  had  before  me  the  prospect  of 
having  to  advance  this  day  L.80  for 
housekeeping  expenaes,  in  order  that 


we  might  go  with  ease  through  the  work, 
and  in  order  that  all  expenses  might  be 
met.  Now  see  how  the  Lord  helped  us 
during  this  day.  There  came  very  earlj 
this  morning,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norwich,  a  little  box  containing  the  fol- 
lowing articles: — A  prize  medal,  2  salt 
cellars,  6  pencil  cases,  6  thimbles,  2  fruit 
knives,  a  watch  chain,  2  vinaigrettes, 
(all  of  silver,)  a  black  necklace  and  a 
silver  chain,  2  silver  tooth*  picks,  tome 
pieces  of  silver,  2  pairs  of  gilt  bracelets,  1 
pin-cushion,  4  straps,  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings, a  tortoise-shell  comb^  a  pocket 
comb,  a  reading  glass,  a  box  of  paints,  a 
bag  of  coral  and  other  beads,  2  smelling 
bottles,  and  2  gilt  chains.  Likewise^ 
from  another  donor,  a  silver  stock-bockley 
2  pairs  of  shoe-buckles,  2  pencil  cases,  a 
piece  of  a  silver  chain,  2  seals,  a  broach 
pin,  2  amall  gold  pins,  6  small  silver 
coins,  a  metal  coin,  a  small  silver  medal, 
&a,  Ac.  There  was  sent  with  these 
articles  L.1,  and,  from  a  {Kxir  woman,  6d. 

.  .  .  In  the  course  of  the  day  came 
in,  forther,  from  Islington,  6s. ;  from  A. 
W.  anonymously,  2s.,  Stc  Also  from  a 
great  distance,  L.100^  which,  left  at  mj 
disposal,  I  took  half  for  the  orphans,  and 
half  for  the  other  objects." 

A  thousand  instances  of  a  similar 
character  might  have  been  quoted.  The 
books  before  us  are  full  of  them.  It  is 
the  daily  experience  of  the  Orphanage. 
The  reader  may  consult  our  author. 

In  1845  drcumstanoes  arose  which 
rendered  it  necessaiy  to  remove  the 
orphans  to  a  building  erected  for  the 
purpose.  After  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  Mr.  Miiller  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  '*  sufficiently  large  jNremisee 
to  furnish  all  necessary  accommodatloii 
for  three  hundred  children,  (from  their 
earliest  days  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,)  besides  allowing  for  the  re- 
quisite room  for  teadiing  certain  trades 
to  the  boys,  together  with  a  sufficiently 
large  piece  of  ground,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Bristol,  for  building  the  premises 
upon,  and  the  remainder  for  oultlTatkii 
by  the  spade,  would  cost  at  least  L.1O,O00l* 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  discouraged,  init 
addressed  himself  to  Ood  in  prayer.  la 
oonjuQctioo  with  his  wifo,  he  prayed 
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flfteeo  dmys,  but  no  donation  came  in ; 
but  the  more  be  prayed  the  more  assured 
be  wat  **  that  the  Lord  would  do  so,  as  if 
I  had  already  seen  the  new  premises 
actoally  before  me."    On  December  lOth, 
the  thir^-sixth  day  after  the  matter  was 
first  brought  pray^fiiUy  before  the  Lord, 
the  first  donation  of  L.1000  came  in.    On 
December  80  a  similar  sum  was  receiTed. 
In  July  1846,  the  sum  of  L.2000  was 
fifeo.    In  January  1847  Miiller  writes : 
"The  season  of  the  year  is  now  ap- 
proaching when  building  may  be  begun. 
TherefiMre,  with  increased  earnestness,  I 
have  givoi  myself  unto  prayer,  impor- 
tuning the  Lord  that  He  would  be  pleased 
to  appear  on  our  behalf  and  speedily 
send  the  remainder  of  the  amount  which 
is  required,  and  I  haye  increasingly  of 
late  hit  that  the  time  is  drawing  near 
when  the  Lord  will  give  me  all  that  is 
lequirite  for  commencing  the  building. 
It  is  now  fourteen  months  and  three 
ireeks  stnoe,  day  by  day,  I  hare  uttered 
my  petitions  to  God  in  behalf  of  this 
work.*    At  thU  date  Mr.  MaUer  had 
nesiTed  L.9285,   3s.  Ojd.    **I   cannot 
dtscribe  the  joy  I  had  in  Qod  when  I 
nosiTed  this  donation.    It  mutt  be  known 
from  tpenene€  in  order  to  be  felt    447 
dqrs  I  haye  had,  day  by  day,  to  wMt 
ipoB  God  before  the  sum  reached  the 
above  amount.    How  great  is  the  bless- 
ing which  the  soul  obtains  by  tnutmg  m 
(rM^  and  by  waUmg  patientfy*    Is  it  not 
■ai^fcst  how  precious  it  is  to  carry  on 
Qei's  woric  in  this  way,  even  with  regard 
ts  te  obtaining  of  means  ?    From  De- 
eoaber  10th  1845  to  January  25th  1847, 
Wiqg  thirteen  and  a-half  months,  I  hare 
ttmmdt  mtUjf  m  antwer  to  pra^,  L.9285. 
idd  to  this  what  came  in  during  that 
te  present  use,  for   the  yarious 
of  the  institution,  and  the  total  is 
L.1 2,500,  tmiirebf  (he  fruit  ofprajftr 
UQ$L    Can  it  be  said,  therefore,  with 
gnl  fRMind,  that  this  way  of  carrying 
m  Hm  woric  of  God  may  do  very  well  in 
a  il^mf  Uadted  and  small  way,  but  it 
I pol  do  on  a  large  scale ?    Thefact 
ooi  heie  contradicts  such  state- 
will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
flmher.    Suffice  it,  then, 


to  state,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  MCiller :  **  So 
bountifully  has  the  Lord  been  pleased  to 
help  of  late,  that  I  have  not  only  been 
able  to  meet  all  the  extraordinarily  heavy 
expenses  connected  with  moving  the 
orphans  from  Wilson  Street  into  the  new 
Orphan  House,  &c.,  but  I  have  more  than 
L.500  in  hand  to  begin  housekeeping  in 
the  new  Orphan  House."  **  Without  any 
one  hamng  been  pertonalfy  applied  to  for 
anything  by  me,"  he  writes,  in  1849,  *'the 
sum  of  L.33,868,  lis.  1^  has  been  given 
tome  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  oj 
prayer  to  God,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  work.  It  may  also  be  interesting 
to  the  reader  to  know  that  the  total 
amount  which  has  been  given,  as  free 
contributions,  for  the  other  obfecte,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  amounts 
to  L.10,531,  8s.  3fd.,  and  that  which 
has  come  in  by  the  sale  of  Bibles  and 
tracts,  and  by  the  payments  of  the 
children  in  the  schools,  amounts  to 
L.2707,  9s.  Sfl.  Besides  this,  also,  a 
great  varied  and  number  of  articles  of 
clothing,  ftimiture,  provisions,  Ac,  have 
been  given  for  the  use  of  the  orphans,  as 
has  been  partiy  stated  in  the  ioxmer 
reports,  and  is  partiy  stated  at  the  end  of 
this."  From  publiriied  tables  it  appears 
that,  during  the  last  ten  years  only,  Mr. 
Miiller  has  reoeiyed  the  sum  of  L.77,990. 
And  in  one  year,  ending  May  1853,  he 
received  upwards  of  L.1 6,000.  In  De- 
cember 1850^  within  a  year  and  a-half 
from  the  opening  of  the  New  Orphan 
House,  we  haye  the  following  entry  in 
Mr.  Miiller's  Journal :  ''The  New  Orphan 
House  is  now  inhalHted  by  300  orphans, 
and  there  are  altogether  335  persons  con- 
nected with  it.  I  haye  again  and  again 
thought  of  labouring  more  than  ever  in 
saying  poor  orphans.  Within  the  last 
ten  days  this  matter  has  more  than  ever 
occupied  my  mind,  and  for  the  last  fiye 
days  I  have  had  much  prayer  about  it. 
It  has  passed  through  my  mind  to  build 
another  Orphan  House,  Urge  enough  for 
700  orphans,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
care  for  1000  altogether."  We  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Milller's  own  statement  for 
the  lofty  Christian  grounds  on  which  he 
rests  this  proposal. 
The  proposal  first  received  pablidty  in 
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u  ftboot '  aiikiiiK  of  fonr  walli  for  the  n 


!■  commeDcad.    At  theeodof UMyMr 

_,,„_,  .      .    f ihen  were  waitias  for  idmituoQ   60i 

iDg  «»nd.    The  foUo-ing  eitr«t,  from    ^^^^„  ^^[,j^„  J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  O-itlo'  Timei  ot  June  9th,  18SS,  in»y    [„  (hii  number  127  new  epplicant*.   Ont 


iir.  Idiiller  gere  an  oucline  of  the 
in  which  the  donatioDt  bad  been  p 
for  the  new  building,  for  the  accominodi-    ^_„,^  „  ^^  ^ 
tlonofTOOorphans,  bereft  of  bothparenti,    [],g  ^^lakM.  Hi 
In  •ddition  to  300  now  prorlded  for.    In 
introducing  the  tweat;-flnt  Annual  Re- 
port, be  remuked  thst  it  wm  the  (li- 
leenth  time  that  ha  had  had  the  pleanire 
of  reading  to  theia  the  annual  italement. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  the  Report,  he  had 
' *  '* sar7  la  confine  hiniaelf  on 

two   pOltioDI  of  it. 


died,  thua  making  tlie 

aeeking     admiaaion    715, 

would  hare  been  greater, 

but  that  partiea  refrained  ftom  leeking 

^^^11^    admiaaion  for  orphana  in  their  charge, 

""""    ""  the  great  number  pre>iouaty  oo 

1.  He  coDuluded  bj  atatiag  Uiat, 

irding  to  the  last  cenauj,  there  were 

only  33  orphan  aiylumi  la  England  and 

Wales,  receiving   3764    Inmatea,   while 

there  were  6000  orphan*  in  tin  gMla." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  recommending, 

in  the  itrongest  tn'mi,  the  worki  before 

the  peruaal  of  the  reader.    Tfaere  ia 


the  building  fi"«l  of  the  new  aay lorn  for      ^  ^^  |„    ^em,  K  «w«inw 

700  orphana,  and  the  mean*  of  the  prennt       ""■        '  ^    .       ^" 

one  for  300,  with  the  way  in  which  they    ■""" .'""  ■  "'"« 


It  i 


e  Uien  read  eitracta   poauble  that  the  reader  may  not  toilj 
firomthedonationa,  andaaid  therewaaone    lympathiie  with  BTeiy  eccleeUatical  or 
e  which  oalled^fcn-Mpeeialjefer-    doctrinal  principle  maintuned  by  Bir. 

le  L.100  after  ai 
banker,  from  an  anonymi 
he  had  failed  for  aome  coi 

n  dlacorering  who  thli  liberal  donor  waa,   reada  Ood'a  "dealingi"  with  thii  illua- 
j_.....  t     ,__  I        ._.     .       J    triouaman.  "How  an  we  toaocoont  for 
^    the  striking  coinddencea  occurring  In  thia 

'-  life  ?  "    Aak  the  Bruml  Ttitgnipk. 

Han, — and  the  teali* 


bDt  aome  doubt  baring  been  entertained 
a«  to  one  mdoudI^  aent  in  a  regtateted 
Letter,  hayiiig  leached  him,  it  i 
muiia  of  bringing  to  light  hi*  namu. 
The  amonnt  required  for  the  new  build- 
ing wu  L.35,000,  and  np  to  £eth  Hny,    xnoaj  ia  predoua  aa  emanating  from  tb« 

the  date  of  the  Uat  Report,  donailona  had    pregt 

been  aent  In  amounting  to  L.33,05S,  17a.  i 

1^    He  bad  fat  some  time  paatkepthia        "We  conlbta  that  weetD  •Mm  other 

eyea  upon  two  flelda,  adjoimag  the  aay-    solution  of  the  • 


1  faTourable  lite  for  the 
bnildiog,  but  making  inqniriet,  he  found, 
by  the  will  of  tbe  late  owner,  (hat  the 


r  be  aold.  Mod,    where?    We  j 


the  Bible  supplies,  and,  as  that  doe*  ez< 
plun  it  simply  and  easily,  why  ihonld 
pQixle    ouraelre*  with    going  elao- 


.  to  influence  them  aa  He  wUL  Now,  her* 
•ome,  '  are  300  helpleaa  chtldrea  collected  !»• 
in  the  I  gether,  to  Ije  trdned  for  usefulne**  In 
gronnd  belonging  to  the  present  one,  and  I  this  world,  and  for  happiness  in  the  neat, 
he  had,  with  the  aid  of  an  architect,  la  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Psther  of 
messured  the  land ;  they  atriTcd  at  the  i  the  fatherless,  who  care*  e 


a  the  north  aide    prorinc 


newspsper  to  eipluo  what 


r  nearly  ready.  '  is  ChrlsUanity;  but  we  may  point  to  Ib« 
and  the  nece**u7  preliminaries  were  be-  Kew  Orphan  House,  and  urge  the  work- 
Ing  made  for  the  erection  of  the  larger  ing  man  and  his  wifig  to  giTe  up  twv 
buildings,  so  that  there  wa»    hours  aome   Wednesday  aAenwoD,  knd 


no  doubt  but  it  would  be  commenceij 


a  Inalltution   filled  with   tba 


early  in  July.    On  S9th  May  last,  the   orphans  of  other  poor  men,  uil,  when 
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thej  hftve  DoUoed  how  afiiactioiuitelj 
and  tenderly  they  are  cared  for,  say  to 
them.  These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of 
Christianity;  yon  see,  therefore,  that  t^ 
u  a  bUssinfy  and  this  Orphan  House 
shooid  make  Christianity  very  dear  to 
the  poor,  and  when  they  hear  or  read 
say  scoff  or  jeer  against  it,  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  they  iuive  there  seen  should 


make  them  feel  it  aa  an  attack  upon  the 

best  friend  they  have.  They  should  recol- 
lect that  it  is  nothing  but  Christian  prin- 
ciple which  impels  Mr.  Miiller  and  bis 
friends  to  give  time  and  money  in 
caring  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the 
helpless  who  can  make  them  no  re- 
turn." 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION— ITS  RECREATIONS. 

No.  UL 


HiTiiro  giT«n  a  neeessarity  Imperfeet 
ikstcb  of  the  men  of  the  Assoolation,  we 
DOW  tarn  to  the  holiday  aspects  of  this 
MMBlifie  gathering.  The  assanlts  of  the 
ToRss,  on  this  sore  point,  were  the  sever- 
est  ordeal  through  which  the  Assoeia- 
tioB  has  passed.  The  Times,  however, 
tsilfld  ialta  purpose.  This  over^-grown 
power  can  at  will  uneeat  cabinet  minis- 
ttrs,  and  reeal  eomnanders-in-ohlef,  but 
itssfttenpCsto  eztiBguUh  the  Association 
ii  te  infaoey  failed.  It  has,  in  later 
jHn,  eeased  to  molest  the  savans  in 
Um  sojo  jnent  of  their  annual  gathering. 
And  for  the  Association  to  withstand  the 
ooilaaght  of  a  power  befoee  which  almost 
DstUag  in  the  state  oan  now  stand,  argues 
s  wsadrons  amount  of  vitality. 

The  great  argument  of  the  Times  was, 
tkst  the  Assoeiation  was  only  an  excuse 
fsr  a  gvaad  annual  joUifieation,  and  seiz- 
iig  the  savans  in  their  various  attempts 
ts  be  merry,  held  them  up  to  ridicule. 
U  was  maintained  that  there  was  nothing 
asrieos  In  the  matter,  that  it  threw  an 
lir  ef  buffoonery  over  science,  and  low- 
•edit  in  the  estiasation  of  the  people, 
r,  in  all  such  attacks  as  this,  there 
be^  Ib  order  to  make  them  feasible, 
of  truth,  Jind  it  is  readily 
,  that  the  annual  meeting  isagreat 
hali4ay,  and  that  the  independ- 
of  the  Association  on  soien- 
ivery  ia  not  very  great.  But 
this,  it  maj  subserve  very  im- 
purpoeea  in  promoting  the  in- 
«C  aeleooe.  As  te  its  being  a 
not  our  hard-wrought 
M|iii#  Mlanoe  have  their  holiday,  more 
wimi  they  are  wilUng  to  serve 


the  interests  of  science  even  in  this 
holiday  making?  Even  in  the  most 
learned  and  dignified  of  our  societies, 
viz.,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  it  is 
found  of  great  advantage  to  throw  off, 
occasionally,  the  reserve  and  stiffness  of 
purely  scientific  discussion,  and  to  mingle 
some  of  the  amenities  of  social  life.  The 
president  has  his  soirees  regularly,  to 
which  a  wide  circle  of  men  of  science, 
and  friends  of  science,  are  invited,  and 
ail  who  have  enjoyed  these  entertain- 
ments, are  loud  in  praisie  of  them.  They 
afford  opportunity  for  free  and  genial  in- 
tercourse to  men  engaged  in  different 
scientific  pursuits,  and  who,  but  for  such 
an  opportunity,  would  be  altogether  un- 
known to  one  another.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  good  done  by  per- 
sonal contact  on  such  occasions.  A  man's 
alms,  and  purposes,  and  character,  are 
understood  much  better  by  a  few  hours' 
free  and  friendly  intercourse,  than  by 
many  learned  discussions  in  scientific 
meetings  or  memoirs. 

So  far,  then,  from  thinking  that  this 
holiday  aspect  is  a  defect,  we  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  Assoeiation.  Besides  the  intercourse 
with  one  another  that  it  afit>rds  to  scien- 
tific men,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  more  intel- 
ligent of  our  middle  and  upper  classes 
being  brought  In  contact  with  men  of 
science.  In  this  country,  where  science 
has  so  little  state  patronage,  It  is  import- 
ant that  it  should  recommend  itself  to  the 
people  at  large;  and  unless  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  be  engaged  on  its  side,  we 
cannot  ezpect  that  it  will  have  that  con- 
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tideration  to  which  It  is  justly  entitled. 
One  great  aim,  then,  of  the  original  eon- 
stitution  of  the  British  Association,  was  to 
bring  men  of  science  In  contact  with  the 
Intelligent  classes  of  the  society ;  and  thns 
to  impart  a  greater  interest  in  scientific 
porsuits,  than  could  be  done  if  the  priests 
of  science  carefully  excluded  themselres 
from  the  people,  and  confined  their  dis- 
cussions to  learned  societies.  All  who 
have,  then,  a  sympathy  for  scientific  pur- 
suits and  men  of  science,  hare  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  tastes,  by  en- 
rolling themselres  as  members  of  the 
Association. 

If  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
men  of  mark  who  were  wont  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  there  b 
certainly  no  indication  of  a  lessening 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  With 
one  exception  only,  the  last  meeting  was 
the  most  prosperous  in  respect  to  num- 
bers and  re?enne.  Glasgow  is  ne?er 
behind  in  any  great  movement,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  right  hearty  welcome 
that  the  Association  recelTed  on  this,  its 
second  risit,  to  the  western  metropolb  of 
Scotland.  The  first  welcome^  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  gratifying  enough;  but 
Glasgow  has  grown  greatly  in  prosperity 
since  that  time,  and  was  able,  as  well  as 
willing,  to  gi?e  a  large-hearted  and  im- 
posing welcome.  E?ery  means  was  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  week  of  the  meeting 
to  best  account.  Ample  accommodation 
was  profided  In  the  college  buildings  for 
the  Tarious  sections,  and  refreshment 
rooms  were  fitted  up  in  one  of  the 
courts, — a  feature  which  we  hare  not 
noticed  at  any  former  meeting.  We 
haTC  already  seen  the  sarans  in  the 
Tarious  sections  engaged  in  their  graver 
occupations,  we  have  now  to  follow 
them  to  lighter  and  more  enliTening 
scenes.  The  worthy  people  of  Glas- 
gow seem  to  have  exhausted  their  in- 
genuity in  derising  expedients  to  make 
the  philosophers  as  happy  as  they  could, 
and  not  to  allow  time  to  hang  heavily 
upon  their  hands.  So  exuberant  were 
they  in  their  preparations,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  one  to  enjoy  a  tenth  part 
of  the  good  things  provided.  Each  had 
therefore  to  make  a  selection,  and  suit 
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hb  own  tastes.  The  bill  of  fkre  consisted 
of  sight-seeing  in  Glasgow, — ^the  paUie 
buildings  and  chief  factories  being  thrown 
open,  exhibitions  got  up  spedally  for 
the  Association,  public  entertainments^ 
private  hospitality,  and  excursioos  to 
▼arious  localities  on  the  Clyde.  As  far 
as  time  admitted,  during  the  short  week, 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  was  quite  charming  to  see  how  fully 
the  guests  enjoyed  the  good  things  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  warm-hearted 
entertainers.  Ton  met  radiant  and  joyous 
faces  at  every  turn,  and  the  greatest 
names  were  those  that  exhibited  tho 
frankest  and  merriest  mood.  We  ara 
apt  to  associate  philosophy  with  dnlneaa 
and  gravity ;  but  the  man  of  genius  U  Im 
who  retains  most  of  the  freshness  and 
buoyancy  of  youth ;  while  growing  old 
in  years  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  he  Is  to 
the  last  a  grown-up  boy.  It  b  tbb 
combination  of  the  philoeopher  and  tha 
boy  that  most  frequently  oommunloataa 
such  a  charm  to  intercourse  with  elevated 
minds;  you  can  admire  the  wisdom  of 
the  philosopher,  while  yon  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  boy. 

Perhaps  the  gayest  and  most  enlireii- 
ing  scenes,  were  the  conversasloni  held  fai 
the  M*Lellan  rooms.  Here,  in  the  midai 
of  music,  and  painting,  and  sonlptara, 
and  pressing  through  the  throng  of 
male  and  female  Totaries  of  seience^-^ 
might  be  seen  the  distinguished  saTanl, 
in  hb  happiest  mood.  With  soaie  fidr 
friend  on  hb  arm,  the  genial  points  of 
hb  character  oome  out,  and  he  b  all 
radiant  with  smiles  as  a  group  gather 
round  him  for  a  few  minutes  to  hear  somo 
sally  of  wit,  or  some  new  woador  ia 
science.  Prince  Lucien  BuonapartOf 
with  hb  daughter,  who  was  ever  by  Ua 
side,  formed  very  often  the  oentra  of 
such  a  group.  Hb  good  nature^  of 
which  he  was  the  impersonation,  and  Ua 
jokes,  in  rather  broken  English,  formed 
a  sonroe  of  attraction  to  many  a  Ibteaer* 
Thb  opportunity  of  friendly  reoogai- 
tion,  formed  a  graceful  complement  to 
the  sectional  meetings,  where  there  oonld 
be  little  of  thb  intercourseb  The  roeog^ 
nition  between  old  friends  coold  bo  bsl 
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yrwrj  fariflf^— but  obIj  »  few  words  of 
ftiMidly  Miatadon  are  snffioienl  to  ro- 
firo  old  oeoDoSy  and  keep  alive  feeliogt 
of  IHendBhip  that  would  otherwite  Ian- 
gidsh  aad  ^e.  The  onlj  drawbaek  to 
tUa  aeene,  waa  the  want  of  dronlation 
h  the  liTiog  mais.  It  was  a  oomtaot 
•qaeeso  through  the  orowd.  On  the 
dadkr  oeeaaion  in  Edinburgh,  things 
were  managed  better, — a  eonstant  and 
eontiniioos  stream  was  kept  np,  so  that 
•U  mored  with  ease  aad  comfort.  But 
if  Ohwgow  ftdled  in  one  point,  it  much 
mrpaseed  Edinburgh  in  the  magnificence 
of  Uie  scene  tliat  waa  sumoMned  up  to  do 
honour  to  science. 

One  main  fSsature  of  the  Association, 
sad  for  wldch  it  reoeiTed  much  ridicule 
St  the  hands  of  the  Time$^  \a  the  admis- 
doB  of  female  associates.  But  in  an  As- 
•oslatlon,  q^edallj  deigned  to  form  a 
Sak  between  science  and  the  people,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  exclude  the  female 
wx.  And  the  hearty  support  which  the 
8ooietj  has  all  along  received  from  the 
fcnale  members,  shews  that  it  did  not 
•rr  in  admitting  them  to  membership, 
ladeed,  the  patience  with  which  the 
kdios  sat  out  the  deepest  and  driest  dis- 
Midoosy  was  beyond  all  praise.  It 
vosid  be  perhaps  unwise  to  make 
nlsace  a  prominent  fSoature  in  female 
•dieatlon.  Woman's  soTereignty  must 
t?«r  lie  in  the  emotional  and  practical 
upsets  of  humanity,  but  admitting  this, 
it  li  right  that  woman  should  know 
taoogh  of  science  to  be  able  to  sym- 
fttlase  with  Its  aims  and  its  triumphs. 

k  moTO  still  more  strongly  in  favour 
tf  weman's  rights,  was  made,  for  the  first 
iM^at  the  last  meeting.  Ladies  were 
Itair  before  admitted  to  the  great  pub- 
il  dhmer  at  the  dose  of  the  session, 
the  honour  of  first  iotro- 
this  feature, — and  certainly  the 
tet^  City  Hall  on  that  occasion, 
)  rarely  BMt  with.  There  were 
of  a  thousand  guests,  and  more 
iiM  half  were  ladies.  To  use  the 
'Vf  the  president,  ladies  in  their 
were  duly  interstratifled 
olothed  in  sombre  hues, 
light  from  above  was  novel 
ai  mi  similar  public  oc* 


oadons,  the  sterner  sex  are  the  ezclosive 
guests.  At  ^dilic  fsstlvitiea  saeh  aa 
thisy  the  enjoymoiit  of  the  scene  is  very 
much  marred  by  the  incessant  drinking 
of  toasts,  and  the  delivery  of  speeches. 
No  doal>t  some  plan  must  be  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  give  wiity  to  the  scene,  and 
tNring  out  the  special  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  the  way  in  which  this  is  done^ 
is  often  cruel  and  painful  to  a  degree. 
Some  person  is  honoured  by  his  health 
being  drunk,  and  the  hoaour  may  be  for 
something  as  wide  as  possible  from  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  but  yet  he  is  ex* 
pec  ed  to  rindioate  his  title  to  the  honour, 
by  (saking  a  sparkling  and  telling  speech, 
and  when  the  great  man  stammers  forth 
a  few  broken  sentences,  a  painful  feeling 
of  disappointment,  however  unreasonable 
it  may  be»  is  the  results 

There  was,  on  this  ocoasion,  an  omis» 
sion  of  a  toast  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
which  raised  indignant  feelings  in  the 
breasts  of  the  loyal  people  of  Glasgow. 
The  army  and  navy  was  not  given, 
though  the  community  was  bursting  to 
give  vent  to  Its  feelings, — SelMMtopol 
baring  just  fallen.  Blany  were  the  con- 
jecturee  as  to  what  the  motives  of  the 
president  could  have  been  in  making 
such  an  omission;  but  an  explanation 
was  at  last  given  by  a  friend  in  the 
Times,  and  it  was,  that  the  toast  was  not 
given  in  deference  to  the  comfort  of 
the  ladies,  who,  the  president  thought, 
would  be  glad  to  get  to  their  homes 
and  escape  the  long  speeches.  It  was 
hard  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  ladies, 
who,  throughout  the  whole  proceedings, 
shewed  themselves  the  most  patient  lis- 
teners. We  suspect,  that  there  must, 
also,  have  been  a  deference,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  to  the  feelings  of  the  leading 
savans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if 
there  is  any  dass  in  thb  country  that  has 
a  secret  sympathy  with  Russia,  it  Is  our 
men  of  science.  It  is  amufing  to  read 
the  stealthy  notes  and  passing  remarks 
in  our  scientific  journals,  complimentary 
of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas.  They  can- 
not lift  their  voice  amidst  the  warlike 
enthusiasm  of  the  times,  but^they  com- 
fort themselves  by  whispering  the  praises 
of  the  mighty  dead.    This  feeling  can  be 
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readily  acooonted  for.    Nicholas  was  the 
greattet  patron  of  soienoe  in  modem 
times.    It  was  his  poiicj  to  patronise 
scienee.    The  secret  of  his  power  con- 
sisted in  the  combination  of  the  might  of 
soienoe  and  the  might  of  barbarism.    He 
knew  this  well,  and  he  had  constantly 
around  him  men  of  science  from  cTerj 
nation.     He  seems  to  hare  exercised 
something  like  witchery  over  them.  They 
speak  of  liim,  in  bated  breatli,  as  of  a 
superior  being,  while  they  woold  hold 
him  up  to  other  crowned  lieads  as  the 
model  monarch.    The  British  Associa- 
tion has  headed  a  mofement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secnring  a  greater  amount  of 
gOTernment  patronage^  and,  for  many 
years,  its  standing  argument  was  the  re» 
buke  which  the  munificence  of  Nicholas 
gave  to  the  niggardly  conduct  of  our  own 
goremment.     We  can,  then,  readily  un- 
derstand how  the  Association  should  hmre 
a  warm  side  to  the  late  emperor,  although 
this  was  no  apology  for  putting  a  damper 
on  the  national  enthusiasm  in  the  hour  of 
Tictory.     While  the  Csar  extended  his 
patronage  to  all  departments  of  science, 
and  lored  to  exercise  his  powers  of  fas- 
cination on  saTans  from  every  field  of 
research,  he  specially  delighted  to  do 
honour  to  astronomy.    He  erected,  at 
Pulkora,  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
observatory  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  palatial  style,  of  architecture,  and 
the  numerous  staff  of  obserTers  and  at- 
tendants, far  outshine  the  achioTements 
of  other  countries  in  the  same  line.    His 
telescopes  are  the  most  perfect  at  the 
present  day,  and  his  obserTers  the  most 
accomplished.    At  one  of  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Association,  it  was  re- 
marked by  one  of  the  speakers,  tliat  had 
Russia  sent  any  representatiTes  of  science 
to  the  meeting,  they  would  hare  received 
a  hearty  Welcome,  notwithstanding  the 
present  hostilities.    And  were  Nicholas 
still  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  b  very  pro- 
bable he  would  have  sent  some  of  his 
savans  to  grace  the  proceedings.    A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  astronomer  royal  receiTed 
a  letter  from  M.  Otto  StruTo,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  obserTatory  at  PulkoTa, 
in  which  he  gives  new  proofs  of  the 
greatness  of  this  wonderfbl  empire.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  commotions  of  the  war, 
scientific  undertakings  of  a  geographical 
and  geodetical  character,  are  carried  on 
in  the  most  gigantic  scale,  as  if  the  nation 
were  enjoying  the  profoundest  peace.  He 
states  that  telegraphic    communication 
has  made  such  progress,  that  there  are 
now  six  thousand  miles  of  commnnication. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  exigences  of  the  war  might 
require  this  effort.     But  it  does  seem 
strange  that  Russia  should  now  be  de» 
voting  her  energies  to  the  determination 
of  such  theoretical  questions  as  the  figure 
of  the  globe,  as  if  she  had  nothing  else 
in  hand.    It  was  certainly  high  time  that 
the  Western  nations  should  inquire  into 
the  designs  of  such  an  empire,  that  was 
threatening  to  overshadow  Europe  with 
its  greatness.    We  confidently  believe 
that  the  result  will  shew  that  the  progress 
of  humanity  is  not  to  dep«id,  as  Nicholas 
imagined,  on  the  predominance  of  the 
Slavonic  over  the  other  races  of  Enrope^ 
Christianity  is  the  grand  element  of  dr- 
ilisation,  and  on  it  mnst  the  stability  of 
nations  depend;    but  it  Is  not  to  the 
North  we  are  to  look  for  a  pure  and 
vigorous  Christianity.      The    Tentonio 
race  has  been  as  yet  true  to  its  trust,  as 
the  depositary  of  the  best  interesu  of 
humanity  and  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
arguing  from  the  laws  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  that  another  race  is  now  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  mankind. 

But  to  return  to  the  recreatioos  of  the 
Association,  we  may  mention  that,  besides 
the  public  converBcaumi,  there  were  alee 
private  ones  which  afforded  still  better 
opportunities  for  intercourse.  Some  of 
these  will  be  remembered  as  affording 
the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the 
Association.  In  these  cases,  it  was  a^ 
tempted  to  bring  together,  under  one 
hospitable  roof,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
engaged  In  similar  pursuits.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  one 
where  astronomers  predominated,  and  a 
rich  treat  was  afforded  by  the  inspeeUon 
of  the  most  refined  instruments  in  astre- 
nomical  science.  One  of  the  most  prood* 
nent  figures  at  this  meeting  was  a  swarthy 
individual,  who  was  explaining,  in  Frenekf 
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the  BM  of  tl|^  Tarious  instruments.    On 
ioqniry,  we  were  told  that  he  was  a  de- 
loeodanl  of  the  Pharaohs,  being  a  young 
Egyptian  sent  to  this  country  for  his 
edoeation.    He  was  evidently  proud  to 
Tindioate  for  his  country  its  old  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  scienoew  He  seemed 
tborovgUy  aoquiunted  with  the  instru- 
aienta,  and  to  gratify,  by  his  clear  explan- 
itionay  Um  circle  of  attentiTO  Ibteners. 
As  one  of  the  noTclties  of  the  CTening,  a 
joung  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was 
introduced  as  an  arithmetical  prodigy. 
She  was  brought  from  a  parish  school  in 
Ayrshire,  to  exhibit  her  powers,  which 
were  eertainly  Tory  remarkable.    She 
wts  allowed  to  perform  feats  of  multipU- 
estioB  of  her  own  selection;  but   Sir 
I>aTid  Brewster,  who  has  a  great  taste 
for  suoh  raarTels,  objected,  as  she  might 
bt  performing  the  operations  by  rote. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a  clergyman 
present  should  give  her  a  queation  in 
Boltiplioation,  which  he  was  to  work  in 
Ills  note-book  while  she  was  performing 
the  operation  mentally.    Compassionat- 
ing the  poor  girl,  who  was  nerer  in 
neh  a  scene  before,  he  good-naturedly 
proposed  an  easy  sum;  but  a  French 
Mvant  indignantly  took  the  note-book 
ost  of  his  hands,  and  proposed  a  sum  in 
which  four  places  of  figures  were  to  be 
Mltiplied  by  four  places  of  figures.  The 
girl  eommenced  the  operations  mentally, 
wtile  Dr.  Scoresby  oliserTed  with  his 
wstcb,  and  in  exactly  eighty  seconds  she 
worked  the  sum.    The  Frenchman  took 
neh    longer,    and    he    seemed   Tery 
trioBphant  as  he  found  that  the  girl 
was  one  figure  wrong ;    howerer,  on 
•nMBg  his  calculation,  it  was  found 
te  ha  waa  wrong  and  the  girl  was 
^1^    It  was  certainly  a  great  feat  on 
At  part  of  the  girl,  seeing  that  she  was 
In  moat  distracting  circumstances, 
that  aereral  thoughtlessly  spoke  to 
■whilo  performing   the  calculation, 
girl  was  quite  delighted  on 
;,  in  the  bewildering  throng, 
#1  pariah  minister,  who,  we  hope, 
to  turn  her  remarkable  gift 
■tB^WKtm  food  aocount. 

V«  lad  also  the  pleasure  of  being 
it  MMther  private  gathering  of 


saTaos.  But  in  this  case  the  company 
almost  exolusirely  consisted  of  naviga- 
tors and  ethnologists.  The  sailors  formed 
a  much  aaerrier  party  than  the  astro- 
nomers. Captain  Allan  of  the  Niger  ex- 
pedition, was  the  life  of  the  party.  He 
is  a  short,  ruddy-faced,  jolly,  little  man, 
and  Tery  much  a  sailor.  His  fund  of 
anecdotes  and  humorous  stories  noTer 
failed.  Captain  Collinson,  of  Arctic 
celebrity,  contributed  much  to  the  hilar- 
ity of  the  party.  He  has  little  of  the 
sailor  in  personal  appearance, — being 
somewhat  of  the  stamp  of  Scoresby. 
He  is  a  tall,  thin,  dark-complexioned, 
intellectual-looking  man,  with  spectacles. 
The  yams  alternated  between  the  swel- 
tering toils  on  the  rlTcr  Niger,  and 
the  shivering  scenes  in  the  North- West 
passage.  Captain  Collinson  mentioned^ 
that  the  large  coloured  maps  of  the  Arc- 
tic region,  which  drew  so  much  attention 
at  the  Ethnological  Section,  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  busy  hands  of  his  sisters,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  Captain  Allan 
entered  into  some  details  about  his  surrey 
of  the  Talley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  feas- 
ibleness of  a  passage  through  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  subject  is  evidently  one 
of  his  hobbies,  but  he  is  exceedingly 
sanguine,  and  gires  good  ground  for  his 
belief,  that  the  passage  might,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  effected.  On  account 
of  the  depression  of  the  ralley  of  the  Jor- 
dan below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  Sea,  only  a  very  little  cutting 
would  be  necessary.  The  Holy  Land  is 
Tery  much  in  the  position  of  Holland. 
The  sea  is  kept  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  by  two  natural  dykes,  one  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  towards 
the  Bed  Sea.  These  have  only  to  be 
out  through,  when  the  sea  rushes  in, 
and  fills  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, — thus 
forming  a  passage  for  the  largest  ships. 
The  sea  would  flow  along  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  towards  the  Jordan.  Some 
land  would  of  course  be  flooded,  but  not 
to  any  serious  extent.  We  fondly  hope 
the  scheme  will  not  be  carried  out.  It 
sounds  something  like  sacrilege,  to  say 
that  Galilee,  with  all  iU  holy  associations, 
should  be  for  ever  obliterated  from  the 
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map  of  the  world,  to  form  A  higliwaj 
for  tbo  traffle  of  natioiii. 

Tho  gnmd  windiog  op  of  the  reeraa^ 
tloM  of  tbo  AaaoeiatioQ  wu  the  exonr- 
•km  to  Arrtn*  FIto  bundrod  ttartod 
firom  QUsgow  to  onjoy  the  day.  Never 
WM  there,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
such  a  sliip-load  of  aoienee  and  leaming. 
Men  of  every  department  of  toienoe  and 
every  nation  in  the  world  were  there. 
The  banks  of  the  Clyde  were  lined  with 
interested  speotators,  and  many  salntes, 
more  deafening^  than  pleasant,  were  flred 
off  as  we  passed  alonip.  As  the  hosy 
artisans  plied  their  hammers  as  the 
steamer  passed,  tiwy  possibly  thought 
that  soienoe  was  only  a  holiday  thing,  and 
that  upon  their  own  brawnyarms  tbewrtl- 
being  of  sooiety  mainly  depended.  Bot 
how  little  wonld  their  sinews  avail  with- 
out soienoe  to  direct  them.  When  we 
looked  baok  upon  01asgow,with  its  forests 
of  factory  chimneys,  and  the  palatial  resid* 
enoes  of  her  merehant  princes,  we  oonld 
not  but  feel  that,  withoot  the  heads  of  this 
holiday  party,  in  the  steamer,  Glasgow 
would  be  still  in  the  state  of  barbarism 
represented  by  the  oanoes  dug  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  exhibited  at  the 
Association.  What  a  gulph  between 
these  canoes  and  the  gigantic  vessels 
building  on  the  Clyde;  and  yet  it  was 
these  men,  who  were  this  day  enjoying 
themselves,  like  a  school  let  loose  for 
play,  who  bridged  over  that  vast  gulph. 

The  day  was  most  propitious,  snd  all 
seemed  to  be  in  the  happiest  mood.  One 
of  the  most  joyous  of  the  party  was  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  astronomer  royal 
of  Ireland.  He  seemed  anxious  to  enjoy 
erery  thing  and  every  tKxiy.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  greatest  mathematician 
of  the  present  day.  He  has  signalised 
himself  chiefly  by  a  new  branch  of  ana- 
lysis which  he  calls  quatarmonBy  a  method 
of  exceeding  generality  and  grasp.  He 
had  been  the  day  before  enlightening  the 
Physical  Section  with  his  quaternions, 
but  he  got  no  one  to  venture  a  single  re- 
mark, the  subject  being  eo  novel  and 
diffieult.  An  unfortunate  clergyman,  with 
a  taste  for  mathematics,  rashly  started  the 
subject  of  quaternions  when  in  eonveraa* 
tion  with  Sir  WllUtan  on  the  crowded 
•1« 


phitforffl.  This  was  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Sir  William  to  let  slip.  He 
iasmediately  took  out  his  note-book,  and 
commenced  a  demonstration  of  the  sys- 
tem of  quaternions  from  its  very  elements. 
His  whole  attention  was  absorbed  with 
his  diagrams  and  symkmls,  so  that  thm 
scenes  of  the  Clyde  and  all  its  oommordal 
wonders  were  passed  unobeerved.  Itwsa 
not  till  they  reached  the  shores  of  Arran 
that  the  clerical  listener  had  his  bnttoii 
released  f^om  the  grasp  of  the  leetnrer. 
We  have  only  to  hope  the  quaternions 
may  compensate  for  tiie  loss  of  the  many 
sights  on  the  Clyde. 

As  the  steamer  skirted  the  shorea  of 
Arran,  Tarious  geologista,  under  the 
guidanoe  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoii,  de« 
livered  short  lectures  on  the  formations 
before  the  eyes  of  the  company.  A 
speaker  could  not  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  for  studying  brevity  and  point ; 
for  it  required  no  ordinary  exertion  to 
be  heard:  and,  besides,  the  objects  on 
shore  flitted  by  so  rapidly,  as  to  allow  no 
prefsce  or  drcumlocution.  The  party 
soon  divided  into  two.  The  one,  not 
provided  with  invitations  to  the  Duke^ 
hospitality,  devoted  themselves  to  labor- 
ious geologising  along  the  rocky  beach, 
which  they  loudly  protested  was  a  far 
more  elevated  pleasure,  and  more  bo- 
coming  a  learned  scKsiety,  than  aitting 
down  to  the  ducal  entertainment.  This, 
however,  had  no  force  with  the  otlier 
party,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  holdera 
of  tickets  who  landed  at  Brodick,  and^ 
after  a  brief  stroll  along  the  shore^  or 
through  the  woods,  betook  themselTos  to 
the  wooden  pavilion  erected  for  their 
speoial  benefit  on  the  lawn  of  Brodick 
Castle.  Here  they  were  entertained  by 
the  duke  in  a  manner  that  won  for  him 
golden  opinions.  He  spoke,  if  not  with 
fluency,  with  great  good  taste;  and  if  h« 
blundered  as  to  some  points  about  tha 
history  of  the  Association  and  ita  aims^ 
he  at  least  shewed  the  heartieet  deelM 
to  do  honour  to  science.  The  steamer^ 
hour  being  announced,  all  the  party 
hastened  down  to  the  pier,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  and  hia  piper^— tUa  laai 
f^nicticiiary  bring  evidently  a  sonroa  of 
great  wonderment  to  the  foreign  ani 
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Af  toott  M  Um  &▼•  bvi4r«d  got  oom 

ttor«  Into  tlM  fteamer,  they  seemed  to 

bo  Boisod  with  a  sadden  fit  of  speeoh- 

BuJdng  boforo  the  anobor  wu  weighed. 

There  wero  so  meny  votes  of  thanks  to 

be  proposed,  and  so  many  replies  to  be 

Bad«»  that  it  was  long  before  the  bosi- 

assa  was  orer.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 

Isarn,  on  aeoonnt  of  the  noise  of  the 

imel«  steasy  who  was  the   hononred 

psrty ;  bat  the  end  was  serred  of  afford> 

isg  an  opportanity  to  the  party  to  give 

Tent  to  their  feelings  by  loud  cheert. 

Foremost  among  the  speakers  wu  the 

Tsnetmblo  prindpal  of  the  nniTorsitTy 

vbo  saeased  to  enjoy  the  seeno  as  maai 

m  the  yovngest  of  the  party.    Indeed, 

he  was  one  of  the  greatest  marrels  of 

(hs  Assoolation ;  ibr»  thongh  the  fhther 

s(  Iha  Chareb^aad  beyond  the  Psabnist's 

(ms  ef  protraeted  life^  there  was  no  one 

at  the  pnblio  meetings  that  eonld  mateh 

Ua  In  oommanding  the  ear  of  the  Tast 

tkning  fai  the  City  HaU.  His  marTsIloas 

foimn  of  speeehy  howtTor,  fluled  on  this 

He  atood  on  a  eoti  of  ropes^and. 


[ld5ft 

from  thia  eloratlony  addressed  a  erowded 
group  aronnd.  Hb  stentorian  tonae  wero^ 
for  once,  drowned  by  the  deep  bassoon 
of  the  two  funnels,  tbrongh  which  tho 
steam  roared  as  throng^  two  gigantic 
organ  pipes.  The  emphatle  gestures,  and 
the  ezpresslTe  moTement  of  his  lips  mw% 
howoTer,  perfectly  understood,  and  idien 
this  pantomime  came  to  an  end,  the  dense 
crowd  rent  the  air  with  their  acclama- 
tions, feeling  that  all  was  right,  thoi^h 
no  one  ooald  teU  who  was  the  man  tha 
principal  intended  to  honour.  The 
steamer  landed  the  chief  part  of  her 
freight  at  Ardrossan,  where  a  train  for 
Gksgow  waa  waiting.  A  few  belated 
traTellers^  comprishig  some  old  naTiga- 
tors  and  theologians,  who  could  not  com* 
prebend  the  arrangement,  stuck  to  tha 
steamer,  and  were  borne  in  darkness 
up  through  the  windings  of  the  Clyde. 
Thus  dosed  the  reoreations  of  the  day^ 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 
We  shall,  in  our  next  and  last  article, 
briefly  sum  up  tha  scientific  results  of  the 
Association. 


lUIfgfoiM  atA  t$H$i%Unms  SntrlUgtmf • 


QLAIGOW  aOUTABX  lOBSIOa. 

Mr,  Maemau^t  JomrmaL 
Wategto  assure  our  readers  that  thej 
mqr  pboe  the  most  perfect  reliance  upon 
fts  madomed  and  onezsggerated  truth- 
iUasiscf  eTSiy  statement  recorded  by  our 
Ifiirionariea  in  these  journals,  as  they  are 
Will  I  sly  allTe  to  the  bare  su^ioion  of 
Mr  coloaxlttg  their  stories  in  the  slight- 
«k  dmae,  by  way  of  giring  what  is 
«U  <*  tafervft"  to  details,  supposed  poa- 
iilfp  Iqt  toasa,  to  be  otherwise  too  pro- 
all  and  matlcr-of-fiM^  We  cordially 
I  wltfi  them  in  thinking,  that  a  mis- 
I  journal  loses  all  itt  **  interest  * 
ahofo  the  suspicion  of  being 
tat  the  public^  instead  of 
rftpialB,  honest  narratiTe  of  things 
dliiflialltj  occurred. 

Mr  U-*8BDday.  Preached  in  Palace 
iMMfdilleD.  Attendance  smaller  than 
iiSii^imral  of  the  men  having  been 
'•one  haTiiig  retained  to 


duty  during  the  past  week.  Preached 
for  Bir.  F.  in  the  Barrack  Hospital  at 
two^  to  an  audience  of  abont  twenty,  and 
in  the  General  Hospital  at  foar,  to  about 
the  same  number. 

Juh  2 — Visited  in  General  Hospital 
Saw  C.  J^  and  had  some  interesting  con* 
▼ersation  with  him.  He  speaks  aflbc- 
tionately  of  Us  relatlTes  at  home^  seems 
to  have  been  piously  brought  up,  and 
s^s,  that  if  spared  to  join  the  family 
circle  again,  his  return  will  be  hailed  like 
that  of  the  prodigal  son.  He  is  busy  re- 
lising  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  had 
been  bound  up  with  the  Bible  he  recelTed 
a  few  days  aga  He  wishes  to  prepare 
himself  for  joining  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  should  an  opportuni^  occur.  He 
is  still  rery  weak. 

Saw  also  A.  W.  of  the  42d.9  a  man 
who  had  been  in  Prince  Bdward  Island, 
and  attended  my  church  during  the  win- 
ter of  1851-2.  He  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise me  at  first,  but  was  glad  afterwards 
to  talk  OTcr  the  past.  What  a  day  will 
that  be  when  pastor  and  people  will  at 
Ust  meety  and  bo  brooght  fiu^  to  Isce  I 
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Oh,  what  need  of  grace  to  improTe  preaeDt 
opportunities  I 

July  3.— Visited  Palace  Hospital  Th. 
goes  out  to-day.  T.  getting  better.  Called 
afterwards  at  Qeneral  Hospital,  and  left 
Doddridge's  Ritt  and  Pnt^rest  with  C.  J., 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  book  of 
prayers. 

July  4. — Visited  lower  wards  of  Qene« 
ral  Hospital.  C.  A.  told  me  something 
of  his  history.  Like  many  others  he  feels 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  early  education, 
but  appears  desirous  to  learn.  Promised 
to  get  a  Testament  for  him,  and  if  pos- 
sible direct  him  to  some  one  who  would 
read  with  him  and  assist  him,  for  which 
he  expressed  gratitude.  Promised  also 
to  write  for  him  to  his  former  master. 

July  5. — Visited  in  General  Hospital, 
and  found  six  new  men  from  the  camp  to 
add  to  my  roll.  Also  F.  W.,  after  being 
a  few  days  on  duty,  now  sent  back  to 
hospital.  C.  J.  promised  to  read  with  C. 
A.,  said  it  would  remind  him  of  old  times 
when  he  used  to  read  Terse  about  in  the 
family  circle.  Hope  this  may  be  a  means 
of  stimulating  both  to  greater  diligence 
in  heaTonly  things. 

July  6. — At  Pera-— did  not  yislt. 

July  r.^Visited  in  Qeneral  HotpitaL 
Some  more  men  to  be  in  to-night. 

July  8. — Sunday.  Preached  in  Palace 
Hospital  at  ten.  Audience  five,  besides 
invalids  in  bed  within  hearing.  Four 
new  cases  to  add  to  my  list,  some  of  these 
in  bed.  Preached  afterwards  in  General 
Hospital  at  four.  Audience  nine  or  ten. 
Was  afterwards  told  by  some  who  were 
not  present,  that  they  mistook  the  bell 
As  it  had  formerly  been  runs  At  three 
for  the  English  serrice,  and  did  not  ring 
to-day,  they  fancied  that  our  bell,  being 
the  first,  could  not  be  for  the  Scotch  aer- 
yice. 

July  9.~V!sited  in  Palace  Hospital, 
and  saw  the  men  who  came  in  on  Siatur- 
day.  None  seem  dangerously  ill,  though 
all  are  weak.  Left  some  tracts  and  books. 

July  10.— Visited  in  General  Hospital. 
W.  J.,  who  came  in  last  week,  goes  out 
to-dav 

July  11 Visited  in  Palace  Hospital, 

and  exchanged  tracts  and  books.  M. 
J.,  after  being  kept  in  suspense  for  some 
time  as  to  whether  he  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  Crimea,  has  receiTed  orders  to  em- 
bark to-day  for  home.  He  has  been  nine- 
teen years  in  the  service,  and  will  not  be 
required  to  leave  Britain  again.  M.  G. 
gave  me  an  affecting  account  of  the  end 
of  his  brother.  It  seems  that  on  the  18th 
May,  M.  G.  had  been  put  into  hospital  at 
the  camp,  that  his  brother  hearing  of  his 
illness  haid  obtained  a  pass  to  see  him, 
Which  he  did  on  the  19th.  That  M.  G. 
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about  three  weeks  later,  bearing  that  hit 
j  brother's  regiment  was  in  the  neighbour- 
,  hood  of  the  hospital,  obtained  leave  to  go 
and  see  him,  and  that  on  inquiry  he  waa 
'  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  been  dead  for 
some  time.    He  had  died  after  a  few 
hours'  illness  of  cholera,  which  he  may 
'  have  caught  in  the  hospital  during  hit 
visit  to  his  brother.  Even  here  how  often 
do  we  find  that  saying  of  our  Lord's  ftil- 
filled,  '<The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left."    How  impressive  the  teach- 
ing which  follows,  '*  Watch,  therefore^ 
for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  Loid 
doth  come." 

July  12.— Visited  in  General  HoepitaL 
Saw  one  or  two  Irish  Presbyterians,  who 
seemed  gratefhl  for  a  visit    Saw  again 

C.  J.,  who  is  going  on  with  Doddridge^ 
and  says  it  is  just  the  kind  of  book  he 
wanted. 

July  13.— Visited  Palace  Hospital.  R. 
J.  had  read  BunycoCs  Grace  Ahoundmg 
since  I  last  saw  him,  and  waa  disposed  to 
converse  upon  it.  Called  at  General 
Hospital  on  my  way  home. 

July  14. — Visited  in  General  HoepitaL 
Found  one  or  two  Irish  Presbyteiiana  in 
addition  to  those  formerly  seen. 

July  16.— Preached  in  Palace  Hospital 
at  ten  to  an  audience  of  five,  besides  one 
or  two  in  bed.  Also  in  General  Hospital 
at  four  to  an  audience  of  twenty-six,  the 
largest  I  have  as  yet  had.  Some  Epda- 
oopalians  present,  the  hour  of  the  English 
Church  second  service  having  been  latdj 
changed  from  three  to  half-past  six.  The 
men  were  very  attentive,  and  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  speaking  plainly  and  ear- 
nestly to  them,  it  being  probkble,  aa  in- 
deed is  the  case  every  week,  that  aome 
were  hearing  me  whom  I  should  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  again^ 
at  least  from  the  pulpit. 

July  16.— At  rera  and  Bayukdere— 
did  not  visit. 

July  17.— Visited  'm  General  HoaintaL 
Found  several  men  displaying  their  Idts^ 
before  embarking  on  board  for  England. 
Hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sedog 
them  to-morrow  before  they  have  gone 
out  from  HospitaL  Receiv^  a  letter  to- 
day for  F.  A.,  who  has  gone  home. 

July  18.— Visited  in  Palace  and  Gene- 
ral Hospitals.  T.  G.  leaves  Palace  Hoe- 
pital  to-day  to  go  on  board  transport. 
S.  J.  went  out  yesterday  to  duty,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  if  be  will  be  able  for  ilL 
Several  men  from  the  General  Hotpitel 
go  on  board  to- day.  S.  H.  had  been 
reading  Bunyan*8  Grace  Abounding^  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  book.    If. 

D.  would  write  me  when  he  got  home  If 
he  knew  the  address.  After  some  tine 
I  found  out,  that  thoi^  he  had 
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in  hofpiUl  since  my  arrlTal,  and  I  had 
teen  him  regularly,  he  did  not  know 
my  name.  I  furnished  him  with  the  cor- 
rect address,  and  hope  by  and  by  to  haTe 
■ome  account  of  him.  In  the  afternoon 
went  on  board  the  Grest  Britain,  the 
steamer  which  takes  the  inyalids  home 
this  time.  Tlie  acconmiodation  is  both 
eztensiTo  and  good. 

July  19.— Visited  in  Palace  Hospital. 
An  orderly  has  been  sick,  but  better.  Few 
Presbyterians  here. 

July  20.— Visited  in  Genera)  Hospital. 
Considerable  sensation  in  the  wards  owing 
to  a  Tisit  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  lately 
oome  out  from  Englsnd.  Lord  William 
Paiilet  accompanied  his  Grace.  Had 
wroe  conTersation  with  C.  J. 

July  21. — In  General  Hospital  found 
ten  new  names  to  add  to  my  list  of  men 
who  came  in  yesterday  from  the  Crimea, 


critical  state.  I  must  see  him  aoon  again. 
A  young  lad,  to  whom  I  had  giren  James' 
AnxiouB  Inquirer  to  read  a  few  days  ago, 
asked  ifl  could  let  him  haTe  a  Catechism. 
He  was  afraid  he  had  forgotten  his  ques- 
tions. As  I  had  been  frimished  by  the 
Committee  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
Catechisms,  I  was  happily  able  easily  to 
meet  his  want  I  was  also  pleased  to  see 
that  he  did  not  return  the  book,  but  kept 
it  for  further  perusal. 

July  27. — ^Visited  General  and  Palace 
Hospitals,  and  gaTe  away  some  Bibles 
and  Testaments  to  men  who  were  not 
supplied.  H.  D.  considerably  better,  and 
has  now  hopes  of  recovery.  C.  J.  in 
great  hopes  of  being  able  to  go  out  next 
week.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
be  able  still  to  attend  public  worship,  as 
he  had  done  in  hospital,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  be  on   duty  at   this   hour. 


principally  belonging  to  the  72d,  the  79th,  j Speaks  Tery  feelingly  of  the  privileges  he 


ind93d. 

July  23. — Sunday.  Preached  in  Bar- 
nck  Hospital  at  two.  Audience  about 
loteen,  including  three  ofilcers,  and  two 
medical  men.  One  of  the  latter  has  just 
oome  from  the  Mauritius,  and  is  on  his 
iny  to  the  Crimea.  This  movement  was 
sot  of  his  seeking ;  but  being  called  in 
doty  to  go,  he  does  so  without  any  re- 
loctenee.  Preached  also  in  General  Hos- 
pitaL    Aadfience  twenty-one  or  twenty- 

tWCk 

J^  28.— Visited  in  General  Hospital, 
nd  saw  again  the  men  who  came  in  the 
otinr  day.  None  of  them  seem  very 
lerioQsly  ill,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Bsa  of  the  93d,  who  is  suffering  from 
vesknesa  in  the  chest  He  was  grateful 
to  me  for  reading  and  praying  with  him, 
sod  I  promised  to  see  him  soon  again. 
Bevoral  of  the  men  are  without  Bibles, 
««•  entirely,  others  temporarily,  these 
bavbg  been  left  behind  with  their  knap- 
M^  Called  in  the  evening  at  the 
Pdaee  Hospital,  and  found  that  here 
Ibns  bad  also  been  a  considerable  acces- 
te  to  the  number  of  men  in  hospital. 
hmoA  one  man  on  guard,  who  was  dis- 
teged  two  days  ago  from  the  General 
lnyilal,  recovered.  He  seems  afraid  of 
•Mfeam  of  diarrhoBs,  his  old  complaint 

M[24. — ^Visited  at  Palace  Hospital, 
M-Mded  ten  new  names  to  my  roll.  A 
of  tiie  72d,  who  came  down  from 
on  the  20th,  goes  out  to  duty 
/,  so  that  I  have  had  but  one  oppor- 
M^  of  seeing  him  in  hospitaL  Fever 
M  "AorlMBa  are  the  prevailing  com- 


A^  tffw— Visited  General  Hospital, 
ft  Bfc  wmf  knr  with  dysentery.  Saw  A. 
Aftr  Hk  fini  time,  though  he  has  been 
Ik-mmi  d^ys.    He  is  in  a  somewhat 


enjoyed  at  Montreal,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  troops  by  the  Rct.  Mr. 
Irving,  whose  ministry  they  attended. 

Jubf  29.— Sunday.  Preached  in  Pa- 
lace at  half- past  ten.  Audience  thirteen, 
besides  several  men  in  bed.  One  man 
got  faint,  and  had  to  lie  down  during 
sermon.  Saw  afterwards  R  J.  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  a  book  of  Daily  Scrip« 
ture  Beadings  by  him,  brought  from 
home.  Asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Woolwich,  and  spoke  highly 
of  this  gentleman.  This  is  not  the  first 
man  who  has  named  Bir.  Thomson  as 
attentive  to  the  troops. 

July  30. — At  the  request  of  A.  J.,  suf- 
fering from  jaundice  and  fever,  wrote  to 
lus  father.  Also  to  the  mother  of  a 
soldier,  who  left  lately  for  England,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  her 
son's  welfare.    Visited  General  Hospital. 

July  31.— Visited  the  Palace  Hospital, 
and  round  several  men  who  had  come  in 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  Had  some  pleas- 
ing conversation  with  B*  J. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
recovered  his  health,  and  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Scutari.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  his  safe  arrival  in  our  next. 

The  Secretary  has  heard  from  Mr. 
Macnair  of  date  5th  Dec  He  says: 
'*The  cholera,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
almost  disappeared  from  us.  God  has 
been  merciful."  We  are  thankful  to  God 
that  his  own  valuable  life  has  been  spared. 

ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRTPTION8  TO 
SCUTABI  MISSION. 

Vn  Campb«U  of  Bljtbawood        •       L.l    0   0 

Captain  Campbell      do.  •         1   0  0 
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8TATUTI08  OV  PB0TB8TAMT  MI88I01I8. 

I. — tOCIBTIBB. 

%•  TIm  total  nomlMr  of  miMloaArlM,  Mitot- 
aoto.  aad  statioiu,  m  siT«B  below,  tomj  be  taken 
M  neirlj  complete.  Bat  the  nomber  of  com- 
monioeiita  ie  neoeenrUr  quite  ineotnplete ;  it 
mej,  howeTer,  be  etated  in  roond  namben  at 
I(i0,0u0  §t  the  loweet  eatimate. 
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•  Betnma  inconQMete. 
t  Ineladhig  all  ondar  religioaa 


Motftesi  of  S8ooi(0« 


The  Sujfmng  SctoUmr ;  cr,  Bieditadotu  en 
Ike  ktet  dcttft  of  ChAst  iipoR  Earilu  By 
the  BeT.  Fiuu>.  W.  E&ummaohxb, 
D.D.,  GhapUuo  to  hii  Biigeotj  the 
Kiog  of  Fniooia.  TVanaUted  nnder 
the  ezpreot  sanctioD  of  the  Author  by 
Sama^  Jackoon.  Bdinburgh :  T,  ft  T. 
CUrk. 

The  ChrioUftn  world  moot  ever  hiil 
with  delight  aoTthiiig  emanatiDg  from 
the  pen  of  Kmmoucher.  Ttioluck  maj 
command  by  hit  pathoe,  and  Schleier- 
macher  hj  hio  profundity;  Krummacher 
noTor  fails  to  control  bv  the  potency  of 
his  tender  and  woman-like  spirit  from 
his  susceptible  heart,  the  truth  rushes 
forth,  not  like  a  cold  Innar  beam,  but 
glowing,  as  the  solar  radiance,  with  the 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  its  source. 
The  productions  of  Krummacher,  if  they 
do  not  overawe  with  the  grandeur  5t 
intellect,  subdue  liy  the  depth  of  their 
emotion. 

In  the  subject  of  the  present  Tolum& 
he  has  found  a  sublime,  yet  a  congenial 
theme.  As  he  conducts  the  reader  to  the 
Bedeemer  passing  through  the  outer 
court,  the  hc^y  place,  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  until  He  recedes  from  human 
cognisance,  amid  the  supernatural  phe- 
nomena of  an  agitated  world,  and  the 
loud  soundings  of  the  strong  triumphant 
ciy,  *«  It  is  finished,*  his  words  become.  I 
880 


at  one  time,  as  it  were  indistinct  from  big 
sobbings,  and  at  another,  they  groan  be* 
neath  the  burden  of  tendonMss  and  eno* 
tion  which  they  bear.  Hb  tongue  fUterSi 
and  his  finger  tremUe%  as  he  '*»'*i*Ht 
**£coehomor 

We  shall  not  Tenture  to  eiqpcesa  any 
definite  opinion  rejipuding  the  awftiQy 
m^estio  tneme  of  this  ToTume.  It  m»^ 
be  that  the  comtem^tion  of  a  '*  suflbring 
SaTiour"  is  apt  to  tempt  us  to  dweU 
too  exclusively  upon  the  ph^eieai  and 
tbe  ooamreheH$ibk»  It  ouur  be  tba8 
in  the  discussion  of  such  themes^  the 
writer  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  soar* 
ing  too  unguardedly  and  impetuoiis|y 
into  the  regions  of  the  ^'"■g^natiirii,  aad 
of  thus  attributing  to  the  divkie  '*Suilbiif^ 
an  experience  not  truly  Uis  own.  ^nil% 
howcTer,  must  be  folly  acknowladged»tha8 
Krummacher  has  sketched  a  grapbio  and 
moTing  picture  at  the**  Man  of  Sorrows* 
during  the  crisis  of  His  atoning  work. 

The  Tdume  is  discriminated  bf  tfaa 
orthodoxy  of  its  tone,  the  Tigour  aad 
pathos  of  its  portraiturei^  the  fiaiTour  and 
tenderness  of  its  sentiment,  and  tha 
practicability  of  iU  tendency.  It  Ibrma 
another  beautifully  touching  tribute  horn 
a  ferrid,  delicate,  and  ezperieaeed  and 
evangelical  mind,  to  that  subUma  wofk 
through  which  toe  ''sufforing  Savioor* 
was  constituted  <*  Captain  oTMlTatioa.*  . 
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*<  ForgiTe  M  our  d«bti.**— kSirrHiw  Ti.  12. 


Tn  Lord's  Prayer  contdns  three  classes 
of  petitions.    The  first  has  reference  to 
God's  glory,  ''Hallowed  he  thy  name; 
Thy  kingdom  oome.    Thy  will  he  done 
on  earthy  as  it  is  done  in  hesTen.**    The 
second  has  reference  to  the  hody's  sus- 
tenance, "OiTo  OS  this  day  our  daily 
bread.*    The  third  has  reference  to  the 
•onl*s  welfare,  *'  Forgive  us  onr  dehts,  as 
we  forgiTe  our  debtors.     Lead  us  not 
into  temptation ;  deliver  us  fh>m  evil.** 
In  these  three  classes  of  petitions,  God 
ii  rerealed  in  three  different  aspects.    In 
the  first  class.  He  is  the  Creator,  for 
whose  glory  all  things  are.    In  the  se- 
cond. He  is  the  ProTider,  fh>m  whose 
gamer  all  gifts  come.    In  the  third,  He 
ii  the  Pardoner,  in  whose  heart  all  grace 
dvdls.    In  these  three  classes  of  peti- 
tions,  man  is  reTealed  in  three  somewhat 
different  aspects.    In  the  first,  be  is  the 
creature  praying  for  the  Creator's  glory ; 
iathe  second,  he  is  the  pensioner  peti- 
tioning fbr  daily  sustenance ;  in  the  third, 
bs  is  the  sinner  crying  for  spiritual  de- 
fireraiioe.    It  is  to  this  last  aspect  of 
God  and  of  man,  that  the  text  directs  our 
teighta^to  God  as  Pardoner,  and  to 
asB  aa  guilty. 

Ib  tiirowing  out  a  few  simple  thoughts 

OB  the  prayer,  *'  Forgive  us  our  debts," 

■Hibaerre  the  name  which  Christ  gives 

lirfBS.    He  calls  them  "debts."    This 

umt  opena  up  an  interesting  view  of  the 

Mue  nnd  woriring  of  sin.    The  course 

if  Ihom^  Is  obrious. 

Mia  ne  easily  incurred,  very  easily 

It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  run 

to  mn  deeply  into  it,  to  run 

and  ears  into  it.    It  is  smooth 

down  stream.    Ton  have  only  to 

^es  that  you  may  not  see 

tir  behind  you— to  bunish  thought 

ttBj  not  he  disturbed  by  conse- 

l^gfve  yoorselves  up  to  present 

flod  sail  along.    A  prison  or 

mmf  he  before  yon,  but  your 


eyes  are  closed,  and  you  do  not  see  it ; 
the  regards  of  all  honest  and  honourable 
men  may  be  averted  from  you,  but  you 
have  banished  thought,  and  you  do  not 
realize  it;  it  is  smooth  sailing  in   the 
meantime,  and  you  leave  it  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents  to  make  all  right  in  the  end. 
Is  it  not  so  with  sin  ?    Have  you,  in  your 
experience,  found  that  it  requires  long 
and  painful  effort  to  begin  n  course  of 
guilt  ?    Is  the  region  of  iniquity  so  walled 
round,  that  it  is  only  after  painful  and 
persevering  struggles  that  you  succeed  in 
scaling  it  ?    Who  has  found  it  so  ?     Has 
the  swearer  found  it  so  ? — Let  the  child- 
ren in  your  streets,  as  well  as  the  grown 
man  give  answer.     Has  the  drunkard 
found  it  90  ? — Ask  him,  and  note  his 
reply.    Has  the  worldling  found  it  so?^— 
There  would  not  be  so  many  if  he  had. 
Has  the  unbeliever  found  it  so  ?— No ;  a 
thousand  times  no  1    Ah  I  it  is  amidst 
pleasant  sunshine,  and  sparkling  waters, 
amidst  laughing  faces  and  merry  words, 
that  the  sinner  launches  his  shallop  on 
the  current  of  vice.    There  is  no  effort 
that  needs  straining ;  no  up-stream  work 
that  needs  forcing,  no  Hill  Difficulty  to 
be  climbed ;  the  road  is  downward,  and 
the  grooves  are  smooth.    As  easily  as  a 
man  runs  into  debts  does  the  soul  glide 
into  sin. 

Again,  debts,  if  not  at  once  discharged, 
impercepHhly  swell  to  a  serious  bulk» 
Debt  grows  almost  without  our  knowing 
it.  Let  a  rich  man  mortgage  part  of  hia 
property,  and,  like  a  cancer,  it  will  often 
grow  and  spread  till  it  eat  out  the  entire 
heritage.  Let  a  poor  man  become  a 
debtor,  and  the  chances  are,  that  from 
bad  he  will  proceed  to  worse;  that  this 
week  will  find  him  deeper  than  the  last ; 
that  little  will  be  added  to  little,  pence 
will  become  shillings,  and  shillings  will 
grow  to  pounds,  till  he  gets  inextricably 
involved ;  if  not  discharged  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  will  soon  have  his  head  under 
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water,  and  sink  into  irretrierable  poverty. 
Is  it  not  to  with  sin  ?  If  not  fortaken  at 
the  commencement,  does  it  not  grow  and 
grow,  till  at  last  it  brings  the  soul  lo 
spiritual  bankruptcy  ?  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  sin,  like  the  natural  tendency 
of  debt,  is  to  swelL  Unconfessed,  unre- 
pented  of,  unforgiven,  it  grows  with 
growing  years,  and,  like  a  mortgage,  eats 
into  our  health,  into  our  happiness,  into 
our  peace,  into  our  hopes,  in^  our  hea- 
▼en ;  to-day's  little  is  added  to  the  sum 
of  many  yesterdays,  to-morrow*s  to  to- 
day's, and  the  score  runs  up.  Yesterday, 
it  may  be,  sin  tempted,  and  you  yielded. 
In  yielding,  you  mortgaged  part  of  your 
fahr  inheritance  of  peace  and  joy.  To- 
morrow brings  fears  of  discoTery ;  alarmed, 
you  coyer  the  sin,  bury  it  deeper  in  false- 
hood or  hypocrisy,  t.  e.  you  mortgage 
another  portion  of  your  inner  peace  to 
relieye  you  from  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  first,  and  fh>m  bad  to  worse  the 
matter  goes — acre  after  acre  of  the  soul's 
bright  heritage  gathers  round  the  ac- 
cursed bond— eyery  holy  affection,  eyery 
Christian  principle  is  yielded  up-wmd 
you  at  last  sink  into  hell,  the  hell  of  debt 
or  of  disease,  or  of  ignominy,  or  of  re- 
morse, and  these  are  but  tiie  begin- 
nings of  eyil.  Sin,  then,  may  be  likened 
to  debts,  both  ttom  the  ease  of  incur- 
ring them,  and  from  their  tendency  to 
grow. 

Let  me  now  ask,  against  whom  are 
these  spiritual  debts  contracted?  Wbb 
haye  accounts  against  us  7  Who  are  the 
bondholders?  Amongst  others,  there  is 
a  man*»  aum  telf.  The  sinner  in  sinning, 
is  scoring  up  debts  against  himself. 
^He  that  sinneth  against  me,  wrongeth 
his  own  souL"  Consdenoe  has  its  dues, 
and  the  soul  has  not  paid  them,  and  that 
debt  is  daily  growing  heavy ;  Reason  has 
its  dues,  and  the  soul  has  not  paid  them, 
and  that  debt  is  growing  heavy;  the  Af- 
ftctions  have  their  dues,  and  the  soul 
has  not  paid  them,  and  that  debt  is  grow- 
ing heavy;  the  Will  hat  its  does,  and  the 
ioul  has  Aot  paid  them,  and  that  debt  is 
growing  heavy— these,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  man's  own  iel(  have  claims  against 
bim,  claims  which  he  cannot  meet :  they 
are  credltart  appealing  to  a  fimdleM 


bankrupt,  who  hath  not  wherewith  to 
meet  their  demands.  Such  is  one  bond- 
holder. 

Again,  the  sinner,  in  sinning,  is  often 
running  up  debts  against  others^  The 
parent  who  neglects  his  duty  to  hia 
child,  is  in  the  child's  debt ;  the  rich  man 
who  neglects  his  duty  to  the  poor,  is  m 
the  poor  man's  debt ;  the  Christian  who 
neglects  his  duty  to  the  Heathen,  is  in 
the  Heathens'  debt  The  child  has  mm 
account  against  the  parent;  the  poor 
man  against  the  rich;  the  Heathen 
against  the  Christian;  and  the  acooani 
will  be  rendered.  At  the  judgment-seat 
the  child  may  present  an  account  against 
the  parent,  which  he  has  not  discharged ; 
and  the  poor  man  hold  a  bond  against 
the  rich  which  he  has  not  met;  and 
the  Heathen  show  a  debt  against  the 
Christian  which,  in  life,  he  refused  to 
pay;  and  these  undischarged  acooonts 
may  explain  the  ipeaning  of  the  words  of 
the  Judge :  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me,"  Such  is  a  second  bond* 
holder. 

Again,  the  sinner,  in  sinning;  is  a 
debtor  to  GotCi  law.  I>o  yon  ask  how  ? 
He  owes  it  a  perfect  obedience,  and  yet  * 
there  is  not  a  commandment  of  it  wldck 
he  has  not  broken.  He  owes  it  a  peifeol 
submission,  and  yet  there  it  not  an  ex- 
hortation of  it  which  he  has  not  disva* 
garded.  He  owes  it  a  perfect  lov%  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  statute  of  it  whldi  ha 
has  not  hated.  He  owes  it  a  perfect  fear, 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  penalty  of  it  wfaidi 
he  has  not  scorned.  Every  command* 
ment  is  his  creditor,  and  has  a  olaioi 
against  him.  Every  warning,  eveiy  pre» 
mise,  every  precept,  every  hope  hia  cre- 
ditor. They  have  all  claims  against  liini. 
Bis  liabili^es  are  overwhelming;  hit 
assets  are  nothing.  God's  broken  law 
declares  him  bankrupt — banknipt  lor 
time,  and,  if  there  be  no  means  of 
celling  his  debts,  bankrupt  for 
too. 

ff  there  be  no  means— does  fbfgii 
then  rest  npmi  an  iff  Blessed  ba  Qod| 
Nol  The  petitfam  we  are  ooosldsiiat 
while  it  peodaims  man  to  ba  a  dMM^ 
proclaims  also  that  theva  is  forgi?anssi 
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for  hi«  debts.  It  U  metninglew  if  it  does  Does  Qirist  speak  in  promises  ?  For- 
not  prodaim  this.  Christ  bids  as  pray,  giTeness  is  there.  For  what  is  the  bur- 
^ Father  fi^rgwe  onr  debts,"  and  He  don  of  these?  Is  it  not,  "Come  unto 
woold  not  bid  OS  so  pray  if,  with  God,  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
there  was  no  forgiveness.  The  prayer—  i  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?  "  And 
to  be  deiiTered  from  our  debts— would  i  are  not  the  tones  of  that  promiae  still 
nerer  haTe  been  taught  us,  had  deliTor-  '  ringing  in  the  world?  yes,  and  witt  ring 
anoe  been  impossible.  I  take  Christ,  I  so  long  as  a  sinner  remains  to  be  sared,. 
then,  at  His  word,  and  belieTe  that  when  \  and  a  repentant  wanderer  to  be  gathered. 


He  bida  me  pray  for  pludon  He  bids  me 
pray  for  that  which  God  is  able  and  ready 
to  grant. 

Be  assured  that  God,   in  Christ,  is 
waiting  to  be  gracious;  your  debt  of 
on   haa  been   paid   to  the   uttermost 
&rtfuDg ;  there  is  no  prison  to  you,  un- 
less you  will,  for  the  doors  hsTO  been 
thrown  widely  open ;  no  fetters,  unless 
you  will,  for  a  power  has  been  rerealed 
that  can  strike  them  ofl^  and  will,  to  all 
wha  aak.    If  any  doubt  has  ever  crossed 
my  mind  on  the  matter  of  DlYioe  for- 
gifenesa,  it  has  arisen  from  the  tery 
nstness  of  the  thought ;  that  I,  a  poor, 
weak,  guilty  being,  who  in  numberless 
wqrs,  and  with  many  aggrarations,  have 
liimed  against  my  God,  against  His  re- 
Tcskd    oommandmenta,    His    waiting 
■creie%   Bis  paternal  grace;  that  I, 
'  vbo  for  days  and  weeks  have  often  lived 
as  if  there  were  no  God  aboTe  me,  and  no 
hell  beneath,  and  no  eternity  beyond — 
Oat  I  ahould  hare  all  this  forgiven,  ibr- 
gotten,  ''east  into  the  depths  of  the  sea;" 
that  to  me^  the  Past  should  have  no 
hittinicsi,  and   the  Future  no   fears; 
thatl  aboold  be  able  to  say,  and  to  say 
it  with  a  well-grounded  hope,  "  Giving 
unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inherit- 
or the  s^ts  hi  light;   who  hiUh 
ua  ih>m  the  power  of  darkness, 
wA  hak  translated  us  into  the  khigdom 
dr  Bit  dear  Son,  in  whom  we  haoe  re- 
through  His  blood,  even  the 
of  sins:"^-ahl  the  very  vast- 
€<  this  truth  mi^  well,  at  times, 
mind  to  stagger,  as  if  it  were 
ia»  gmt  and  glorious  to  be  a  Christian 
,      Kercrtheless,  is  it  not   true  ? 
I  jim  as  it  is  great,  real  as  it  is 
It  is  fbond  in  every  page  of 
IWame&t,  sweetening  every 
fllTfte  flbfkMi's  speech. 
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in ;  the  world  has  become  for  them  a  vast 
whispering  gallery,  round  which  they  will 
run,andreverberateforever.  Does  Christ 
speak  in  parables  ?    Forgiveness  is  there. 
The  Prodigal  is  seen  among  the  husks 
of  the  far  country :  he  has  run  a  reckless 
course,  and  it  has  ended  as  all  such 
courses  end;  he  has  come  to  himself,  and 
resolved  '*  to  arise,  and  go  to  bit  father ;" 
he  has  started  up,  viaions  of  home  are  on 
his  soul,  the  old  memories  of  love  are 
gathering  at  his  heart ;  he  has  begun  to 
run,  the  tear  is  in  hit  eye,  and  drop  follows 
drop  down  hia  ain-aodden  cheek,  aa  the 
viaiona  and  memoriea  are  thickening  faat ; 
he  haa  increaaed  hia  apeed,  for  the  Fiend 
is  whispering  doubts  of  his  reception  and 
urging  him  back;  nor  does  he  run  in 
vain,  his  father  sees  him  firom  afar,  and, 
worn  and  tattered,  faint  and  bleeding  as 
he  is,  he  is  dasped  in  that  father's  out- 
stretched arms,  and  feels  the  tear  of  for- 
giveness on  his  cheek,  and  hears  the 
words  of  forgiveness  in  his  ear,  as,  in 
broken  utterance,  the  old  man  cries : 
"This  my  son  was  dead  and  he  is  alive 
again,  was  lost  and  is  found."    And  is 
not  this  parable  of  a  forgiving  father  and 
repentant  son,  known  and  read  of  all 
men  ?    Tea !  it  is  traced  as  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,  and 
many  a  sinner  will  run  and  read. 

Does  Christ  speak  in  miracles?  For- 
giveness is  there:  the  pardoned  Magda- 
lene atad  the  cured  demoniac  attest  its 
presence.  Does  Christ  speak  in  suffer- 
ing? Forgiveness  is  there.  What  else 
mean  His  lifls-long  woe,  His  predicted 
name^  "The  Biaa  of  Sorrows?"  What 
dse  mean  the  fkroe  trial  in  the  judg- 
ment-hall, the  bufibting  and  brutal  inso- 
lence, the  crowning  with  the  bramble 
crown,  the  scourge's  lash,  and  Calvary's 
wrestling  and  pain  ?  What  mean  all 
these,  if  they  do  not  mean  the  instm- 
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meota  of  deUverance  and  the  eridenoe  of 
ptfdon  to  falleo,  bat  not  fontken  men  ? 
I  bTO  the  Gospel  of  Christ  beoaose  it  is 
a  gospel  of  pardon,  free,  ftill,  and  final. 
I  loTe  it  for  its  great  wide  words, — its 
wbosoevers,  its  alls,  its  OTerys.  I  lore  it 
tor  its  blessed  questions, — its  wl^s,  its 
wherefores,  its  how  longs?  I  bre  it  for 
its  earnest  nrgings,— its  Ho^oomesI  its 
Qo  into  the  highwajs  and  hedges;  its 
Tarn  ye,  torn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ? 
I  loTe  it  for  its  yearning  apostrophes, — 
iU  Oh,  Jerasalems  I  iu  '*  Oh,  that  mine 
bead  were  tears,  and  mine  eyes  foantains 
of  waters  I  **  I  love  it  for  its  free  and 
precious  blessings, — its  pardon,  peace, 
Joy  and  immortally.    This  Gospel  is 
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dear  to  me^— 4ear  to  me  especially  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,~becaase  I  can  take 
up  its  wide  whosoeriers,  and  proclaim 
them  to  all;  its  blessed  qaestiooings, 
and  put  them  to  all ;  its  earnest  plead- 
ings, and  urge  them  on  all ;  its  noble 
apostrophes,  and  appeal  them  to  all; 
its  predous  blessings,  and  proffer  them 
to  all  ;^because  I  can  say  of  ereiy  bar- 
rier, it  is  down ;  of  OTery  obstacle,  it  is 
remoTed ;  of  erery  Tell ,  it  is  rent ;  of  every 
handwriting  against  us,  it  is  nailed  to  the 
cross :  because  I  can  say  of  all  theae-^ 
all  barriers,  all  obstacles,  all  Tells,  all 
handwritings  of  ordinances,  in  the  wotds 
of  one  of  the  Saviour's  cries  from  the 
cross^*<  It  is,**  they  are,  «<  flniahedr 


HEADINGS  FROM  THB  GOSPBL  OF  ST.  LUKB. 

St.  Lukb  i.  1-4. 


WHiTBBm  we  look  to  the  preface  to  this 
Gospel,  or  to  the  direct  and  simple  nar- 
imtive  offsets  which  it  contains^  we  can- 
not hesitate  to   acknowledge  that  the 
writer  seto  oat  with  the  intention,  and 
oompletely  Ailflls  it,  of  describing  events 
whidi  he  believes  to  have  actually  oc- 
eorred.    These  are  not  the  expressions  of 
one  about  to  gather,  from  some  floating 
and  fabulous    myths,  an  unsubstantial 
and  airy  embodiment  of  abstract  concep- 
tions ;  to  construct  a  theory  of  religion ; 
and  to  set  forth,  under  the  garb  of  tacts 
whidi  never  really  happened,  a  fondfVil 
qrstem  of  doctrine  resting  on  no  sound 
foondation.    Can  we  hnagine,  that  if  St. 
Luke  had  wished  us  to  receive  bis  ac- 
ooanto  of  the  birth,  and  life,  and  doings 
of  oar  Lord,  not  as  narratives  of  real 
events,  but  simply  as  shadows  of  certain 
abatraet  principles,  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  method  by  whieh  we  seek  to  find  a 
meaning  in  some  of  the  fobles  of  ancient 
mythology,  he  would  have  employed  the 
language  of  this  introduction?  We  have 
nothing  here  of  the  dim  and  the  fobulous. 
He  proposes  evidently  to  relate  actual 
transactions ;  things  which  had  been  ac- 
oomplished  In   the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  Chnndi,  and  of  which  the  per- 
aS4 


sons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  sup- 
plied the  accounts.    He  was  not  wander- 
ing amidst  the  floating  traditions  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  labouring  to  constroct 
something  like  a  consistent  system  oat 
of  the  di^oiitted  fragmento  of  an  earlier 
age;  but,  aware  that  he  was  engaging  b 
the  task  of  composing  a  history  of  tea' 
occurrences,  he  traced  them  up  to  the! 
source ;  and,  as  he  records  minutely  a 
the  frets,  the  certainty  of  whidi  he  wf 
desirous  that  Theophilns  should  kooi 
he  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  receive  t 
stetements  as  historical  records  of  adf 
events*    How  completely  would  It  ( 
stroy  all  the  richness  of  that  treasore 
which  our  lidth  lays  hold,  were  we  i 
over  to  the  delusion  that  the  life  of  J( 
is  but  an  airy  vision ;  that  it  was  n< 
intended  that  we  should  receive  as  1 
ally  true  that  which  b  recorded; 
that  it  is  only  the  ezpressbn,  by  snpf 
actbn,  of  truths  to  be  understood  In 
-abstract  form.    Most  marvellous  it  I 
the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  the 
and  that  the  indistinct  and  Inarti 
bngings  for  a  present  deity  at  last 
an  answer  in  the  appearance  of  Hlf 
the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  was  Emmf 
God  with  us ;  that  this  mysterfoi 
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ant  held  oonyene   with   the  creatures 
fiimied  by  His  hand ;  took  on  Him  the 
•luoeptiUli^  of  pain  and  hunger,  with 
the  other  rinleu  infirmitiec  of  our  poor 
hnmani^;  and  that  in  Him  there  waB 
power,  before  which  tlie  most  stupendous 
laws  bowed  in  instantaneous  submission, 
combined  with  a  meek  endurance  of  cru- 
dtj  and  oppression,  which  no  Tioience 
could  exhaust  and  overcome.    But  these 
msrrelloas  things  were  appointed  and 
■ooomplished  for  purposes  of  rast  and 
eomprehensiTe  import;  and,  assuredly, 
if  it  be  desirable  that  the  Gospel  narra- 
the  should  penetrate  our  hearts,  we  must 
trace  the  steps  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
immediate  disciples,    as   they  actually 
moTed  throughout  that  land  signalized 
bj  the  manifested  migesty  of  the  Eternal, 
and  made  bright  by  proofs  of  miraculous 
interposition.    Truths  were  spoken,  most 
solemn  and  ikr-stretching  truths,  des- 
tined to  seek  and  find  for  themselves  a 
deep  and  yet  deeper  foundation  amidst 
lUthat  is  real  and  enduring ;— but  apart 
iltQgether  from  these  truths— we  have 
tiM  sctoal  representation  of  what  He  did, 
who  is  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and 
vho  yet  mingled  in  deepest  sympathy 
with  His  feeble  and  hdpless  followers. 

Bat  whiles  in  examining  these  nar- 
ntifei^  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
ve  are  dealing  not  with  dim  and  abstract 
lenendities  but  positive  facts,~it  is 
ilso  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  fiusU 
thoDidTes  are  embodiments  of  great  in- 
dsstmetible  truths.  It  were  most  diffi- 
calt»  indeed,  for  any  one,  pondering  on 
tks  BMoiiestAtions  of  mental  energy  that 
kva  been  made  since  the  birth  of  time, 
mi  listening  with  open  and  earnest  ear 
tstha  utterances  that  have  been  coming 
ftrth  fSram  the  hnnian  spirit,  to  oyerlook 
fpi  lyi  to  discover  that  golden  thread  of 
M  thati  interwoven  with  much  false- 
lui  and  contradiction,  has  only  been 
te  to  the  perception  of  a  sin-wasted 
frijt  And  if  even  heathenism  itself 
kjl'liol  been  altogether  unable  to  give 
9kf  im  fltfol  and  irreguUu-  flashes,  its 
lof  coming  light;— if  we  are  to 
itnm  the  records  of  antiquity  the 
d  those  great  and  momentous 
tin  riches  of  which  faith 
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rejoices  in  this  bright  and  spiritual  dis« 
pensation ;  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should 
find,  in  the  Christian  narratives  ^hem* 
selves,  the  actual  representation  of  doc- 
trines and  principles  which  are  elsewhere 
proclaimed  ss  truths  to  be  believed  ?  The 
literal  transactions  and  the  abstract  doc* 
trines  are  thus  blended  together  ?  We  have 
the  cure  of  severe  distemper  by  a  word, 
and  the  supply  of  want  through  means  of 
an  actual  provision  by  which  hunger  is 
appeased.  In  these  there  are  visible 
embodiments  of  that  remedy  fbr  sin 
which  Christ  imparts,  and  that  spiritual 
nourishment  whidbi  He  bestows.  All 
truth  is  connected  by  affinities  that  cannot 
be  destroyed ;  and,  although  sin  came  like 
a  sweeping  pestilence  and  tore  out  firom 
the  heart  of  fallen  man  his  early  sym- 
pathy with  truth,  yet  we  are  never  to 
forget  that  ere  Adam  and  Eve  ''firom 
Eden  took  their  solitary  way, "  a  ray  of 
light  arose  to  cheer  this  darkened  world. 
God  never  deserted  us,  and  never  lef^ 
himself  without  a  witness.  Truth  some- 
times has  been  almost  entirriy  banished, 
or,  overlaid  with  masses  of  fklsehood  and 
error,  its  presence  could  scarcely  be  de- 
tected, but  ever  has  it  again  come  fbrth 
with  its  undying  vitality,  and  then  we 
have  recognised  it  in  another  form  still 
like  its  divine  master,  **  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. " 

It  was  the  purpose  of  St.  Luke  that 
Theophilus  should  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  he  had  been  in- 
structed ;  and,  that  he  might  accomplish 
this  design,  he  sent  him  a  minute  and 
carefully  executed  narrative  of  events 
whidi  had  been  related  by  eye-witnesses. 
And  what  has  been  the  design  of  Ood  in 
preserving  those  writings,  during  so  many 
changes,  in  such  remarkable  complete- 
ness, defended  from  iqjury  amidst  so 
mudi  that  has  been  lost  or  defiused? 
Assuredly,  that  we  might  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  those  events  that  occurred 
during  the  infkney  of  the  Christian 
Church ;— that  we  might  be  made  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  im- 
mediately preceding  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  with  all  those  interesting  details  that 
give  to  His  life  such  power  over  the  heart 
of  a  believer.    Shall  it  be  possible,  to 
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attain  this  knowledge  withont  being 
deeply  impreued  by  it  ?  Are  there  any 
BobjecU  of  inquiry  better  deserting  our 
attention,  or  from  which  we  may  derive 
larger  benefit?  We  gather  from  these 
narratiyes  many  illustrations  of  great 
and  comprehensiTo  views,  and  it  is  well 
to  draw  from  them  all  the  contributions 
which  they  supply  to  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  the  generalisation 
of  which  gives  to  them  a  range  to  which 
no  limits  can  be  fixed ;  but,  for  practical 
purposes,  we  must  sit  down  to  those 
narratives  as  sinners  seeking  relief  from 
a  heavy  burden,  as  thos^  who  are  in 
darkness  seeking  light  in  the  Lord.  It 
may  be  diflScult  to  resist  the  intellectual 
exercises  into  which  even  the  study  of 
the  simplicities  of  Gospel  truth  some- 
times seduces  an  inquirer,  but  let  us 
ever  remember,  that  the  culture  of  the 
heart  and  the  attainment  of  those  Christ- 
ian graces  which  ought  to  adorn  the 
genuine  followers  of  the  Cross  are  fax 
more  valuable  and  important.  And  by 
possessing  such  narratives  as  those  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand them,  we  are  famished  with  most 
powerful  instruments  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  important  designs.  It  is  our 
privilege  that  we  have  the  Scriptures 
of  eternal  truth  extensively  difi'iised,  and 
translated  into  language,  the  singular 
beauty  and  power  of  which  are  felt  even 
by  those  whose  opportunities  of  instruo. 
tiop  have  been  limited.  To  us  belongs 
the  liberty  of  searching  the  Scriptures 
unoontroUed  by  any  human  authority, 
^nd  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  under  the  direct  guid> 
anoe  of  that  Spirit  who  brings  the  Word 
to  bear  with  success  on  the  hearts  and 
oonsoienoei  of  all  sincerely  seeking  such 
asfistapce ;— but  let  us  remember  that 
the  privileges  we  possess  involve  great 
responsibilities.  We  profess  to  believe 
the  certainty  of  those  things  in  which  we 
have  been  instructed,  that  the  Son  of 
God  humbled  himself  and  became  obedi- 
ent unto  death— that  sin  stands  forth  as 
the  great  object  of  God's  righteous  indig- 
nation—and that  it  was  in  consequence 
of  sin,  because  the  earth  was  overrun 
326 
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with  ungodliness  and  fidsehood,  and 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
all  the  evils  consequent  on  the  first 
transgression,  that  the  costly  sacrifice 
was  required,  the  mystery  of  which  baffles 
all  human  thought,  and  the  certainty  of 
which,  nevertheless,  declares  truths  of 
unspeakable  importance.  If  this  be  our 
belief,  principles  of  powerftil  efflcaoj 
must  be  subjecting  us  to  their  cootroL 
And  no  longer  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  & 
cold  and  merely  intellectual  fiaminaf.ion 
of  the  Word,  or  rest  in  the  remembranoe 
that  its  meaning  has  been  often  the  sub* 
ject  of  careful  inquiry,  and  that  it  haa 
been  constantly  more  widely  diffosed. 
The  grand  question  with  us  wUl  be 
whether  it  has  led  us  to  the  Saviour; 
whether  we  are  resting  on  Christ  and 
embracing  His  promises  with  &  nion 
earnest  and  clinging  attachment ;  whether 
we  are  conscious  of  having  acquired 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Son  of  God, 
whose  actions  and  feelings,  as  recorded  in 
these  writings,  contain  such  bright  iUua* 
trations  of  His  comprehensive  precepts; 
— His  visible  embodiment  of  the  ever 
living — ever  expanding  Spirit  of  eternal 
truth. 


THE  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Meek  dwellen  *mid  yon  terror- ttricken  oUlb  I 
With  browi  to  pure  and  incenM-braathing  Upa 
Whence  are  ye  ?    IMd  aoma  wblta-wlngad  mas* 

•enger, 
On  mercy*b  miaalona,  trnat  your  timid  gtrm 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  anowa  ? 
Or.  breathing  on  the  callona  ieidea. 
Bid  them  with  tear^opa  nnrae  y  ?— 

Tree  nor  abmb 
Dare  tliat  drear  atmoapbare ;  no  polar  plat 
Fpreara  a  Teteran  front ;  yet  there  ye  atssd. 
Leaning  yoor  cheeka  agalnit  the  tlilok-rlbbad  toib 
And  looldng  np  with  brilliant  fyea  to  mm 
Who  bida  yon  bloom  nnblancbed  amid  tlia  waste 
Of  deiolation.    Man,  who  panting  toila 
0*er  illppery  ateepa,  or,  trembling  trtada  ths 

▼erge 
Of  yawning'^alft,  o'er  whidi  the  headlong  iihwgs 
Into  eternity,  looki  sbndderiog  ap» 
And  marlu  ye  in  your  placid  lovelineis-' 
Fearleta,  yet  frail— and,  elaaping  hb  chill  baa^Sa 
Bleaaee  your  pencilled  beanty.    *Mid  the  pomt 
Of  mountain  inmmite  roshing  on  thn  akj. 
And  chaining  the  rapt  aoul  in  breathless  i^ws» 
Be  bowi  to  bind  you  drooping  to  hia  breaat, 
Inlialea  yonr  spirit  from  the  frost- winged  |pdt» 
And  freer  dreama  of  hesTen, 

Mas,  Biaooansv.    j 
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PARABLES. 


L— Tkb  Kit  AVD  TBI  Pbisohbbs. 
TiUBKB  was  onoe  a  man  whose  sons, 
owing  to  their  follj,  lost  their  liberty, 
and  liogered  in  prison  in  a  foreign  land. 
Tlieir  Father's  heart  oonld  not  know 
them  to  bo  in  snob  need  withont  deter- 
mining to  deliTer  them.    Qe  rose  np 
and  went  into  the  fkr  land,  and  after  he 
had  bound  the  jailor  hand  and  foot,  he 
Umm  tho  kej  throngh  the  grating  and 
laid:  ^  Dear  efatldreD,  open  the  door, and 
retom  home  wiUi  me.    I  will  pardon  all, 
and  forgire  jonr  folly  and  disobedience." 
Bat  it  was  a  cold  winter's  morning,  and 
the  snow  was   falling.    The    sons  sat 
4own,  looked  at  the  key,  and  talked  of 
its  sise,  its  form,  and  of  the  skill  of 
the  loekfaith*s  craft      Some  praised 
s  stale  of  freedom  as  the  noblest  and 
QMtaialy  the  moat   indispensable  gift. 
They  Calked  of  the  joy  and  the  pleasant- 
nsm  of  the  Father's  boose.    Then  the 
Father  eried,  the  hey  i»  to  optn  Uim  door^ 
JOB  hftTO  DO  time  to  lose.    But  they  re- 
wfaMd  ibero  looldog  at  the  key,  and 
talking  abont  it;  and  some  of  them,  put- 
ting on  a  very  wise  face,  supposed  it 
eouki  not  pomibly  fit,  it  must  be  too 
BSttll,  and  something  most  t>e  filed  off 
the  wards  on  one  side,  and  something 
■mt  be  added  on  the  other.    It  was 
done;  bat  behold  the  key  would  no  longer 
fit !    Bat  they  cried,  *'  Now,  indeed  we 
have  made  a  real   gennina  fine  keyl 
Hew  we  haTO  perfected  it !    Truly  we 
srs  even  more  skilAil  than  the  original 
hidksmithi    What  would  his  work  hare 
lasft  withont  onr  improTcment  ?  "    Bat 
Ihi  1iqr  would  not  fit,  and  the  gate  re- 
ihnt.    Then  the  Father  spoke, 
illled  his  eyes:  ''You  don't 
vlih  to  return  I  you  love  me  not,  and 
fp|l4  father  reoudn  in  prison  than  obey 
Hal     They  answered:    "Nothing   is 
nothing  more  l>eantifDl,  nothing 
of  men,  nothing  is  higher  and 
Mfiir  tliaii  ddldlike  love  and  reference." 
1lpi.ii|^H«d  the  Father  earnestly  and 
t  ^  If  you  iMd  truly  loTod  me, 
long  slneo  have  opened  the 


But  some  of  them  mocked  and  laughedy 
and  said,  *'The  key  is  indeed  no  key  at  all : 
and  why  should  we  need  one  ?  It  is  rery 
pleasant  here,  and  we  are  quite  happy. 
Besides,  true  freedom  is  not  to  be  found 
at  home  with  our  Father.  Are  we  not 
alr^y  free  ?  " 

n. — Thb  Abtist  OB  TUX  Fathbb. 

I  came  into  a  hall,  and  saw  in  it  l>eao- 
tif^l  paintings  and  noble  sculptures,  ar- 
ranged in  a  tasteful  and  suggestiTe  man- 
ner. And  I  said  to  myself,  the  hand  of 
an  artist  has  been  at  work  here«  bow 
beantiful  are  the  works  of  his  brush  and 
chisel ;  and  how  beautifully  and  thought- 
fully has  he  grouped  them  together. 
And  I  thought  on  the  subjects  he  had 
chosen,  and  considered  the  details  of 
execution,  and  I  began  to  nmke  a  picture 
in  my  mind  of  the  artist's  character,  dis- 
position, and  cast  of  thought. 

And  I  came  into  a  small  room,  and 
saw  a  man  with  hb  wife  and  children 
sitting  round  a  table.  And  I  heard  a 
little  boy  stammering,  ''Father,"  and 
dinging  to  the  man's  breast,  and  the 
wife  called  him  by  his  name,  and  he  was 
the  joy  and  the  sun  of  their  heart. 

And  I  thought:  What  will  it  help  me 
to  know  Ood  only  as  an  artist,  as  Him 
who  made  mountains,  and  the  sea,  fields 
and  meadows,  if  I  do  not  know  Him  aa 
my  Father,  as  my  Husband,  as  Him  who 
protects,  liberates,  guides,  comforts  me, 
is  the  sun  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for 
ever? 

And  I  though^  that  for  tills  reason ' 
Christ  came,  that  we  should  no  longer 
yearn  after  au  unknown  Ood,  bat  pray 
to  and  lire  with  onr  Father. 


in.— Thb  Catbbdbal  abd  thb  Moitsb. 

In  the  quiet  twilight  I  stepped  into  a 
great  and  glorious  cathedral;  and  I 
looked  at  the  wonderful  pillars,  striving 
upwards  to  heaven,  and  my  soul  was 
lifted  up  to  God.  And  I  heard  a  rustling 
and  nibbling  noise,  and  saw  a  mouse  run- 
ning anxiously  and  greedily  after  some 
crumbsi  that  It  might  eat.    It  sees  not 
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the  beauty  of  the  house  in  which  it  liTes, 
it  knows  not  to  whose  honoar  it  is  built, 
it  has  no  eye  for  the  bold  structare  of  its 
roof. 
And  thou,  O  man,  be  not  such  a  grey, 


hungry,  greedy  mouse  in  the  gimnd 
cathedral  of  this  world  in  which  thoa 
livest,  and  which  proclaims  the  glory  of 
God.  A.  8. 


THE  CBOWN  JEWEL,  OB  THE  MISER. 


Ths  jewel  gleamed  bright  in  its  rare 
setting,  and  the  miser  exulted  in  his 
precious  treasure.  Little  carad  he  that 
the  king  was  collecting  rare  gems  for  his 
crown.  **  It  is  mine,"  he  said ;  **  and  I 
will  keep  it  bright,  and  it  shall  not 
tarnish.  I  shall  not  part  with  my  pre- 
cious jewel.  I  shall  gloat  orer  my  bright 
gold,  and  exult  in  my  sparkling  gem  for 
ever." 

So  said  the  miser.  But  hark  I  There 
is  a  knocking  without ;  and  the  gem  is 
clasped  convulsifely.  Who  dares  to  in- 
trude upon  the  miser's  joy  t  It  is  one 
with  haggard  cheek  and  tottering  limb; 
and  the  miser  cries,  '*  Who  art  thou,  and 
what  dost  thou  want?" 

'*My  name  is  Sickness.  I  am  sent 
with  graying  tools  fh>m  the  king  to  pre- 
pare a  jewel  for  his  crown." 

**  How  should  I  have  a  jewel  fit  for  the 
royal  diadem?  Nay,  friend,  thou  must 
go  fSurther  on.  Stop  not  here.  Gk>  to  the 
next  cottage,  or  the  next  street,  or  to  my 
near  neighbour ;  but  stop  not  liere." 

'*  The  commission  has  gone  forth,  and 
I  see  the  gem  sparkling  in  thy  bosom." 

**Tak6  that  one,  or  that  one,  but  not 
this,  O  terrible  one  1" 

'*  Nay,  but  'tis  this  one  I  must  hare." 

''I  will  give  thee  mine  own  life,  but  I 
cannot  give  thee  this." 

**  Nay,  but  I  may  not  spare,  or  stop  to 
ask  thee  leaye." 

And  Sickness  unpacked  his  graving 
tools ;  and  the  hammer  knocked  off  the 
little  angles,  and  the  chisel  smoothed  the 
iiKies  of  the  little  stone,  and  it  shone  out 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  rare  setting 
looked  dimmer  and  more  dim,  as  the  stone 
emitted  little  flashes  of  briiliaDpv;  and 
the  miser's  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
tor  the  beautiful  gold,  and  he  heeded  not 
that  the  stone  sparkled  ever  brighter  in 
the  fading  setting,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
cried  bitterly,  "  Spare,  spare  my  jewel ;" 
and  he  listened  not  to  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  which  said  continually,  **  I  am 

E>lishing  the  gem  for  the  royal  crown." 
ut  every  stroke  of  the  hammer,  and 
every  scrape  of  the  chisel,  struck  and 
grated  on  the  miser's  heart;  <md  tufy  it 
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W€u  more  than  an  echo  m  that  heart ;  for 
another  of  the  kmg*e  meeaimaortt  whom  nam§ 
wot  AjffiktioH,  waa  ewn  Atm  alt  work  wUk 
that  jewel  aim. 

Soon  Sickness  said,  **  I  have  finished. 
My  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  the  gem  is 
ready  to  be  taken  away.  The  messenger 
is  close  at  hand." 

As  he  spoke,  the  air  grew  cold,  and 
darkness  spread  around.  The  miser 
wrapped  close  around  him  his  rags  of 
wretchedness,  as  he  felt  his  idol  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  chilled  to  the 
heart  when  the  messenger  laid  bia  oold 
hand  on  the  jewel.  But  he  spake  out 
fiercely,  and  said,  *'Who  and  what  art 
thou,  terrible  stranger,  and  why  dost  thou 
come  hither?" 

"  My  name  is  Death.  I  am  the  king^s 
messenger,  and  my  pale  horse  waits  witli- 
out.    1  am  come  for  the  j^weL" 

And  the  miser  started  to  his  feet  to 
wrestle  with  Death.  "Nay,  Death,"  said 
he,  *'  take  not  my  jewel  from  me— any 
jewel  but  mine." 

<'  Thy  jewel,  sayest  thou  ?  It  is  the 
king's,  and  he  has  need  of  it;  'tis  now  too 
precious  for  thy  keeping." 

'*  I  will  go  with  thee,  O  Death  I  but 
spare  the  jewel.  I  cannot  part  with  that. 
Thou  muH  spare  the  jewel."j 

'*!  spare  not  Would'st  thou  rebel 
against  the  king,  and  rob  him  of  his 
own?"  Death  was  stronger  than  the 
miser,  and  wrenched  the  jewel  from  his 
grasp;  and  there  remained  nothing  to 
him  but  the  rifled  setting.  And  tht 
miser  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  doak  of 
sorrow,  while  Death  sped  awi^  oa  the 
pale  horse,  with  the  inestimable  jewel, 
purchased  at  so  costlv  a  price  that  the 
''sons  of  the  morning'^  wondered  with  an 
exceeding  great  and  everlasting  wonder. 
Little  heeded  the  miser  that  the  day- 
light streamed  in.  His  eyes  were  covered 
with  his  cloak;. and  he  sat  and  onoaoedt 
till  an  echo  in  his  heart  (it  might  be  fron 
the  voice  of  Death  as  he  passed  out) 
whispered,  **I  will  come  for  thee  too^ 
when  thou  art  polished,  bat  not  jsi. 
Thou  art  not  yet  flt  to  be  placed  besidt 
the  royal  gem  thoa  art  bereft  oC"    Aad 
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bafk  I  there  !•  tnotber  voice,  sweet,  and 
geoUe,  yet  withal  bo  penetrating  as  to 
reach  his  ear,  and  thrill  his  heart,  even 
IhroQgh  the  many  folds  in  which  the 
miser  sat  shronded.  *'Bat  assuredly 
thoa  shalt  again  place  thy  jewel  in 
thy  hosom;  for  what  is  His  is  yours, 
for  all  things  are  yours,  whether  life 
or  d^th.  Look  up,  and  seel  the  gem 
spsrkles  in  the  Bedeemer's  crown.  And 
yet  thou  shalt  see  it  sparkle  in  its  golden 
setting,  when  that  shall  have  heen  puri- 
fied from  all  its  dross — when  the  most 
fine  gold  shall  never  become  dim  any 
more  for  ever — when  this  mortal  shall 
have  pat  on  immortality. 

Up,  then,  thou  sorrowful  one  I  and 
bury  thy  dead  out  of  thy  sight;  and 
look  no  longer  downwards  to  the  grave, 
bttt  upwards  to  the  living.  He  is  not 
here,  whom  thou  seekest ;  he  is  risen  to 
his  Father,  and  thy  Father.  HisFather*s 
image  shone  clear  and  bright  in  his  puri- 
fied sool ;  and  heaven  alone  was  fit  for 
Us  dwelling  place. 

And  the  miser  found  that  with  Death, 
wUch  had  broken,  came  consolation  too, 
to  bind  up  and  stanch  the  bleeding  at 
lus  heart,  and  to  say,  **  Peace,  be  still," 
ts  his  rebellious  thoughts;  and  he  wliis- 
pered  feebly  from  his  cloak—**  It  is  well ; 
e?en  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
Thv  sight  Thy  will  be  done.  Thougavest 
loidTboahast  taken  away:  Blessed  be 
Thy  holy  name."    He  knew  his  treasure 
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was  safe,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
corrupt,  and  where  theives  cannot  bieak 
through  to  steal. 

He  was  a  miser  no  longer,  but  a  cheer- 
ful giver,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
that  he  might  be  led  as  a  little  child.— 
Missionafy  Record  of  the  fVf«6y/«rtaa 
Church  of  Cancuia. 


RB.UNION. 

«•  IFken  akoa  I  ar<M,  and  tA0  n^  6<  poiM  f ** 

Job. 

Thou  wUt  not  Mrer  at,  O  Lord  our  God. 
In  Thy  blmt  numsiont.    On  earth^i  dreary  sod 
Onr  heart!  are  torn  with  partingt.    One  by  one 
The  loT'd  and  cherithM  leare  ua.    ET*ry  atone 
The  cold,  damp  cemetery  holda,  ia  fikced 
With  Unea  that  find  their  parallel!  deep  tmoed 
Within  our  aoola.  Tbua  ^vorka  Thy  chlael,  Lord 
In  atrokeaeevere :  yet  be  Thy  name  adored 
For  mil  thy  dealinga :  in  Thy  pnrpote  deep 
A  bleising  liei,  unacannM  by  na  who  weep 
Amid  these  abadowa.    Night  will  soon  be  paat ; 
The  cloudy  nigbt  of  time.  Uiat  endaat  laat 
In  hearen*a  bright  morning.    Yet  m  little  while 
And  we  ehall  greet  that  bliaaful  moming*e  amile 
With  Hallelujahi.  Tuen  Thy  love*e  deep  thought 
Shall  be  unfolded ;  all  Thy  blood  haa  bought 
Shall  come  with  Thee^and  each  we  loved  and 

knew 
And  mournM  for  hereihall  riae  upon  our  riew 
In  brighter,  lovelier  form—akin  to  Thine — 
Thy  work,  Lord  Jeana  !— perfect,  pure,  dirine  I 
Thua  re>united,  through  eternal  dayi 
Our  Joy  ihall  be  3%yfeI/-our  work  Thy  praiaa. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

No.  IIL — Ekdlbss  Live  and  Ehdlbsb  Happihibs. 

**  Thou  ahalt  lore  the  Lord  thy  Ood.** 


Mt  Dmam  Chilbbbs,— What  I  wish  you 
t»  know  is,  how  jou  may  be  happy  at 

JPMiapf  yon  say,  **OhI  that  is  just 
liit  wt  wish  to  know  about,  for  if  we 
tm  kippj  all  the  ays  of  our  life,  and 
IfiB  w«  die^  what  more  can  we  look  for  ?'* 
Bill  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  going  to 
!|ii|dk  joa  bow  to  be  happy  only  till  you 
mi/Lt  Hat  have  you  forgot  that  you  are 
flpK  #  dm^  bat  to  live  for  ever  and  ever  ? 
M0  if  MV  it  would  be  very  little  good 
|i  liM^to  be  happy  only  for  the  few 
HlpalM  Jon  are  to  live  here,  unless  you 
ptjt,  Mflh  btppiness  as  would  keep  by 
fm  'm  hm§  09  pom  Uoe  elsewhere.    If  you 


were  about  to  take  a  long  voyage  of 
many  months  across  the  ocean,  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  have  food  in  store 
which  would  last  for  a  few  days  only. 
Now,  this  is  one  reason  why  you  need 
something  more  than  what  so  many 
people  think  would  be  quite  enough  to 
make  them  happy-^such  as  plenty  of 
money,  with  grand  houses,  beautiful 
lands,  servants,  carriages,  and  amuse- 
ments, all  the  year  round.  Suppose  yon 
had  all  this,  and  that  you  were  as  happy 
as  these  things  could  make  you,  what 
could  they  do  for  you  when  you  went 
away  from  the  world  on  your  long  voy- 
age, to  live  somewhere  else,  and  had  to 
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leave  every  one  of  these  thingi  behind 
you,  never  more  to  see  them  ?  Bead  a 
story  about  this  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
12th  chapter,  verses  16  to  Si ;  and  along 
with  this,  read  also  what  Christ  says  in 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  16th  chapter,  and 
26th  verse. 

But  this  will  be  a  still  worse  plan,  if 
all    that  riches  can  get  cannot   make 
you  happy,  even  in  this  world  I    It  is 
very  natural  for  you,  my  dear  child- 
ren, to  think  that  Uiey  can  do  so,  for  you 
see  so  many  people  anxious  to  obtain 
them.    Bemember,    I  do  not  say,  that 
being  rich,  or  wishing  to   be  rich,  is 
wrong;  because  riches  are  a  gilt  from 
God,;and  so  are  houses  and  lands,  and 
these,  with  all  other  beautiAil  things,  are 
generally  given  as  a  reward  for  industry, 
pstience,  honesty,  and  self-denial,  which 
are  pleasing  to  God.    Who,  therefore, 
would   not  like  to   have  riches!    But 
what  I  say  is   this,  that  if  you  had 
nothing  more ;  \£,  for  example,  you  were 
not  good,  and  did  not  care  fbr  God, 
or   love    Him,    but  were  proud,  vain, 
and  selfish,    all   the  world   could   not 
make  you  happy!    I  am  sure,  my  dear 
children,  if  you  were   afraid  of  your 
parents,  or  if  you  thought  that  they  were 
angry  with  you,  because  you  were  doing 
what  was  wrong,  you  could  not  be  happy, 
even  though  some  one  gave  you  money, 
or  tried  to  amuse  you ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  poor  sign  of  you  if  you  could  I   Or,  if 
you  were  away  from  your  parents,  and  did 
not  know  where  to  find  them,  would  you 
be  happy  ?    I  am  sure  not  I    I  saw  a  little 
child  the  other  day,  that  had  lost  its  way 
in  the  street,  and  was  taken  to  a  strange 
house  until  its  parents  were  found.    Oh ! 
how  that  child  mourned!     I  thought 
its  little  heart  would  break.    One  gave 
it  sweet  things  to  quiet  it,  and  another 
•ome  pence,  and  others  shewed  it  beauti- 
ful pictures,  but  it  always  cried  the  more, 
**  My  mother,  my  moUier,  Oh  1 1  want 
my  mother  I "    And  Just  in  the  same 
way,  you  cannot,  my  dear  children,  be 
happy  without  God,  even  if  you  tried  it. 
He  loves  you  so  much,  that  He  has  made 
your  hearts  so,  that  you  cannot  be  at 
peace  unless  you  know  and  love  ffim  as 
your  own  Father  in  heaven,  because  He 
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alone  is  worth  loving  with  off  your  heart, 
soul,  and  strength,  for  ever  and  ever! 
And  if  you  did  not  love  Him,  but  were 
frightened  for  Him,  and  tried  to  forget 
Him,  because  you  were  afraid,  then  I  am 
sure  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 
could  not  make  you  happy !    The  Bible 
contains  many  stories  of  people  who  thus 
tried  to  find  peace  without  God,  but  who 
found  they  could  not  do  so,  no  more  than 
their  eyes  could  be  satisfied  with  having 
money  put  on  them,  but  tlie  light  kept 
firom  them.    You  can  read  for  yourselvei 
about  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  kings  and  richest  merchants 
that  ever  lived ;  who  had  all  the  world 
could  give  him,  but  who  found  that  all 
this,  without  love  to  God,  his  Father,  was 
but  "vanity  and   vexation   of  spirit" 
Bead  Ecclesiastes,  2d  chapter,  from  verse 
A  to  end  of  verse  11.    There  is  another 
£ur  more  dreadfhl  story  than  this  of  a 
rich  man  who  cared  only  for  himself,  and 
had  no  love  to  his  God  or  to  his  neigh« 
hour,  and  while  he  had  a  land  of  happi- 
ness, yet  you  will  see,  when  you  read  the 
story,  that  it  did  not  Uut ;  and,  not  only 
so,  but  even  while  it  lasted,  it  could  no 
more  fill  up  his  heart,  than  a  candle  can 
fill  the  world  with  light  without  the  sun. 
Bead  in  Luke,  16th  chapter,  fh>m  verse 
19  to  verse  31.     And   now,  my  dear 
children,  what  do  I  wish  you  to  learn 
from  all  this  ?    It  is  this,  that  to  be  truly 
happy  now,  and  to  continue  to  be  happy 
for  ever,  is  to  love  God  tu  your  Father^  to 
trust  Hirny  and  do  His  will,  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you  about  this  in  other 
sermons.    But  think  about  what  has  been 
already  said ;  and  remember,  that  while 
God  gives  you  aU  the  good  yon  have, 
your  health  of  body,  and  cheerful  mind, 
your  sports  and  amusements,  with  merry 
hearts  to  enjoy  them,  your  dear  com- 
panions,   friends,    relations,    parents — 
everything,  in  short,  except  what  is  bad^ 
and  what  would  therefbre  make  yon  mia- 
erable — that  He  also  gives  you  what  is 
more  than  all  thii, — more  than  all  the 
world, — He  gives  you  himself! — and  tajt : 
"  Come,  my  children,  and  speak  to  OM^ 
and  love  me  with  all  your  hearts,  ibr  I 
am   your  Father,  and   love   yon,  and 
give  you  all  things  richly  to  eqjoy,  and 


wiih  to  nuke  70D  hippy  m  long  u  ynn 
lire.'  narafbra,  (peA  to  Him  in  pnTer, 
•nd  i^p :  "  Hj  Pftther  1  Tboa  but  nude 
DN^  ind  pneerrsd  me,  and  redeemed  me 
from  tin  aaA  Satan,  through  Je«u*  ChrUt, 
Tbj  Son,  mjr  8**ioiiT.  TboD  but  giTea 
maaUmy  meiciei,aDd,  beat  of  all,  Thon 
haat  given  me  TbTiel^  thai  I  might  knc 
lore,  and  terre  Tbee  with  gladneu,  at 
aodforeTert  Oht  mj  Father,  fingiTenie 
far barlngM  often  fbrgotten  Thee^  and  pat 
'nue  mt  of  my  beart.  ForgiTe  me  that 
I  do  not  know  Tbee  better,  and  lore  Tbee 
nan.  Keep  me,  ntf  Falbar,  through 
Ae  Hotj  Spirit  of  love,  to  think  of  Thee 
(ftenar  than  I  have  doncv 
pateftil  to  ^nweforalllenjoy,  and  never 
la  do  any  thing  diipleaiing  to  Thee,  my 
Maker,  Fieeervei,  Bedeemar,  my  ever 
pceacot,  and  ever  lorlng  Father  I  Bear 
oe,  Cir  Chrlat'a  take.    Amen ." 

iBTBScaaeosT  Fkatxb. 

t  ■■■  ■■  !■  a  dnam,  Add  tnBtbotJf  ht  1  IcnkAd 
■H*  Ika  mrld  )•*  Um  ■athoi  of  tta*  PUgrlm' 
Tmim  4UfaM$  dnun)  Md  •>»  Uig  Dumbu 
•t  tnflm  jnttmiag  Oatlt  OaOj  hatin—t  In  II 
ntn  *irt  at  aU  noki,  ud  lU  icti-rleh  ui 
mi,  aid  <Bd  jimii(— punMd  tbeli  duU;  nil 


OHKISTUN   If  AS  AZOTE. 


buTD  tfaim  bj  da;,  n 
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iBtBti  II  vu  jimiled  me,  ■•  <n  tk*  riii 

N IL*  bnuh  of  tha  fV"  "'  ■  <*bal<  nnlMd 


of  tlu  fault  af  ■  gnUful  cfalld  1  > 
upon  tfav  dUtut  pftrULti'  wqqti 


elODd  dropped  Lke  ■  balm  upon  tlut  beut;  and 
vhen  HI  ■pproacblBg  bour  of  beat  j  trUl  tman 
(llkfllj  to  re-opeu  tba  wound,  and  captcUllj 
aieiitloDed  ia  tbe  pnjir  of  th«  frlvud)  tfai  taft 
bulla  iprwd  nmce  *ad  mure  orer  the  faevi ; 
■od  lEt  bevUnf  beguu 

1  war  DOe  walhlDf  oarelea^  la  the  Joj  of  his 
heart  \  and  cm  the  varj  brink  gf  jrUldlnf  %e>  a 
(bong  tamptuion  I  trembled  ee  I  wMched  Um 
for  I  MM  that  h*  na  net  iooUmg  am  foe  "  the 
•raTtoaae>i>*.''*hIchGod  hai  told  aa  that  He 
hat  made  ■'  with  ererj  lemptaUon  ;"  aod  there. 
foiewDoldaat  beabl*  toflodll.  I  felt  aa  if  tt 
ma  now  loo  late  far  all  hope,  ud  waa  tmnlnc 
awmr,  that  I  ml^t  not  >e«  the  aad  tight  of  ona 
ruDDlng  heedlaaalj  into  gilevoua  ilni  wbea  E  be- 
held a  Kft  bright  cloud  borar  before  him,  and 
he  looked  ou  It,  and  railed  hla  ej»  up  to  it ;  and 
from  It  mathougbt  up  to  Heaicn ;  and  be  pn; ad 


Lnd  tba  little  aloud  waa  the  breath  of  a  praj- 
lAioh  waa  put  up  for  him  bj  the  grttaibl 
trt  of  one  wbom.  aa  a  child,  he  bad  lored  and 
idad  -,  at  the  terj  hoar  when  he  waa  In  daogar 
DfklBngawar  from  the  good  path.    That  heart 


rroinl  10*  tbj  aaed,  a 


Bonia  baarta  t  law  ware  coaitaotlj  iootfaed  bj 
great  manj  olouda  horerlng  over  them ;  theaa 

loTvdbj'maaj.andwou  ttaeptajtraof  the  poor; 
oCbare  had  qoUa  a  Aodk  of  verj  aiinote  oknidi 
winging  their  waj  to  tham,  and  tbeu  tlnj 
~  I  were  areii  brighter  and  tweeter  than  th« 
olbar*.  Theie  wera  the  prajpan  of  tba  Uttia 
children,  for  tlioee  who  had  unght,  protected. 


ilebed  doing  wron 


ing  wUdl;  in  wioked  wajt  \  t 

-    Ida  of  th*  "  breath  of  prajer  " 

Doming  gentlT.    Thej  llttla  thonghl  anj  ona 

prijing  for  titem  |~theT  did  not  think  about 

rer  at  all  i  jet  tome  ona  to  whom  tbay  lud 

a  aoma  kiadnaaa  ki^  ilnn  Ehraotta^bf 
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iMintelTM,— or  lomo  perhApt  who  had  loTed 
them  *'  not  wiMly,  but  too  well**— pnj^  ^^  ^^^ 
wanderers  now— mnd  by  deicreei  one  or  two  of 
those  WAnderert  did  turn  Irom  their  evil  weji ; 
and  I  thought  (though  I  oould  not  be  sure) 
prajer  m^  be  one  of  the  waje  of  **  Mrlng  a 


soul  from  death,  and  hidkig  a  nrall 
slni.** 

Wonderful  things  I  thought  I  saw, 
more  wonderfol  things  I  might  have  se 
the  rision  of  thoughts  ranished  and  wa 
Tract  **CoH9oUAion.** 


8TRAY  THOUGHTS. 


DIVIME  TUIHOB. 

We  may  comprehend  diyine  things 
with  the  mere  intellect,  in  the  same  way 
as,  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  letters,  we 
may  read  a  hook.  Bat,  is  that  under- 
standing? 

HEAD  AKD  BBABT. 

Many  a  light  in  the  head  is  darkness 
in  the  heart. 


DOUBTS. 

The  Christian  has  no  fear  of  falling 
into  theological  donhts.  He  who  has 
once  received  the  SsTiour  into  his  heart, 
will  not  so  easily  lose  Him  from  his  head. 


OREAT  AMD  LITTLE. 

The  great  should  never  despise  the 
little,  just  because  it  is  the  great. 


THE  HUMBLE  ONES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Let  no  one  despise  the  weak  and  silent 
ones  in  the  land,  the  humble  ones  of  the 
world.  How  many  a  weakly  stalk  bears 
its  foil  ear  I 


ABOVE  AKD  BELOW. 

As  all  good  gifts  come  from  aboTe,  so 
must  we  place  ourselves  below  to  receive 
them. 


aUFFERIHO. 

Imaginary  suffering,  where  Jesus  is 
not,  is  much  worse  than  real  suffering 
where  Jesus  is. 


JOTS. 

We  find  most  joys  when  we  seek  for 
fewest. 

FOROIVE  AMD  FORGET* 

Alas  I  how  often  do  we  forgive,  merely 

because  we  forget— in  place  of  forgetting 

because  we  have  forgiven  I 
SdS 


BORROWS. 

In  our  heaviest  sorrows  our 
contracts  itself,  like  our  view  i 
outward  world  through  a  telesco] 
last  we  see  nothing  more  than  on 
point,  one  star,  but  that  all  the  cl 


EATURB. 

Nature  is  the  veil  of  God. 


UNTHAEKFULNE88  IN  ORIEI 

How  can  we  be  so  unthankful  w 
heart  is  overwhelmed  with  grie 
our  one  sorrow  we  are  ready  to  t 
under  foot,  as  withered  leaves, 
blessings  that  remain  to  us,  to  1 
sullenly  at  the  naked  trees,  and 
in  no  more  spring  I 


OOD  AMD  MAN. 

All  which  God  has  made  and  | 
good;  but  we  give  ourselves  no 
until  we  again  have  made  it  bad 
we  not  like  children  with  their 
They  like  them  best  when  the; 
broken  them. 


COLDNESS  OF  HEART. 

When  we  feel  oor  heart  so  emf 
cold,  and  it  seems  to  us  as  if  tb< 
had  turned  himself  from  us,  and  w 
not  reach  Him,  so  distant  appes 
countenance — then  begin  we  to  co 
as  the  ancients  did  of  the  sun,  wfa 
*'he  moves  fVom  us!** — whereai 
moved  was  themselves. 


THE  christian's  VIEW. 

The  Christian  beholds  the  earth 
from  his  spiritual  view,  as  the  seam 
fascinating  coast  of  his  fatherland, 
he  has  no  fear.  With  heaven  abov 
he  draws  near,  in  peace  and  with  oo 
to  a  new  world. 
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TBAOHIRO  AMD  LIYDfO. 

When  we  teach,  we  discorer  what  we 
have  in  our  head,  and  when  we  live,  what 
we  have  in  oar  heart 


THAKKSOlvniO. 

We  ought,  in  truth,  never  to  have  done 
thanking  God.  For  when  we  have 
thanked  Him  for  a  benefit  we  ought  im- 
mediately to  do  so  again  for  being  able  to 
thank  Him,  because  in  this,  perhaps, 
there  lay  a  yet  greater  enjoyment  and 
Uetaing. 

CHBlBT^a  LOOK. 

"And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked 
upon  Peter."  What  may  have  lain  in 
that  look!  Jesus  must  have  stood  Sq 
near  to  Peter,  that  He  might  easily  have 
reproved  his  grievous  sin  by  censuring 
words.  But  then  Peter  would  have  been 
utterly  undone,  both  with  others  and  in 
his  own  spirit.  In  like  manner,  in  our 
life^  too,  a  grievous  sin  is  often  followed 
by  no  outward  punishment  perceptible  to 
the  world,  but  Jesus  *Mooks  upon  us" 
la  our  spirit.  And  when  He  has  once 
leatly  looked  into  our  heart,  we  weep 
after  Him,  until  He  again  comforts  and 
lifts  up  our  languishing  soul,  with  a  pas- 
chal greeting.  Such  looks  the  world  sees 
not,  for  it  knows  Him  not. 

LOTS  FOR  THB  DBAD. 

Wonderftil !— when  we  turn  a  burning 
torch  towards  the  earth,  the  flame  will 
sever  take  the  same  direction,  but 
struggles  back  and  upwards  towards  the 
Qfbt  So  is  it  likewise  with  our  love  to 
•v  departed  ones.  The  earthly  portion 
las  bent  itself  down  to  darkness,  but  the 
i^Wt  will  not  mistake — it  points  over 
ive  up  to  heaven. 


Utt 


IMDUSTRT  AND  PRATES. 

wtB  •mpl^jed  i«  Satan's  deadliest  foe ; 
no  opening  for  the  larking  fiend; 
Hloipanf  to  watehfalneit  and  prayer, 
wttliovt  it.  In  the  form  of  guards. 

which  the  saint  devotes  to  prayer, 
ttnple  only,  hut  bis  tower, 
he  runs  for  refhge,  when  attacked ; 
;  to  which  he  soon  retreats 
warns,  his  wespons  to  select, 
an     Be  dares  not  stop  to  plead, 
fiy  •orprlie  and  half  o'eroome, 
t»  vwtoro  near  tho  hallowed  place. 


Were  bat  profkne ;  a  plea  that  mark  s  a  sool 
Glad  to  impose  on  conbcience  with  a  show 
Of  h amble  veneration,  to  secaro 
Present  indulgence,  which,  whvn  once  enjoyed. 
It  means  to  mourn  with  floods  of  bitter  tears. 

The  tempter  quits  his  vain  pursuit,  and  flies. 
When  by  the  mounting  suppliant  drawn  too 

near 
The  upper  world  of  purity  and  light. 
He  loses  tight  of  his  intended  prey. 
In  that  effulgence  beaming  from  the  throne 
Radiant  with  mercy.    But  devotion  fiils 
To  succour  and  preserve  the  tempted  soul. 
Whose  time  and  talents  rest  or  run  to  waste,     { 
Ne'er  will  the  incense  of  the  mom  diilhso 
A  salutary  savour  through  the  day. 
With  charities  and  duties  not  well  filled. 
These  form  the  Hnks  of  an  electric  chain 
That  Join  the  orisons  of  morn  and  eve, 
And  propagate  throi^gh  all  its  several  parts. 
While  kept  continuous,  the  ethereal  fire ; 
But  if  a  break  be  found,  the  fire  Is  spent. 

Carlos  Wilooz.   ' 


THE  IDOL. 

Whatever  passes  as  a  cloud  between 
The  mental  eye  of  fMith.  and  things  unseen. 
Causing  tiiat  brighter  world  to  diaappear. 
Or  seem  less  lovely  and  its  hope  less  dear ; 
This  is  our  world,  our  idol,  though  it  bear 
AfEectlon*s  impress,  or  devotion's  air. 

Avon. 


L088B8  DC  WAJL — WHAT  THBT  MEAH. 

Fifty  thousand  souls!  In  studying 
wars,  we  acquire  an  almost  flippant 
familiarity  with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
hardly  recognise  what  it  is.  We  have 
to  think  what  a  beautiful  creature  any 
man  or  woman  is,  for  at  least  one  period 
of  his  or  her  life,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
other  being;  what  a  universe  cf  hope 
is  often  contained  in  one  unnoticed  life; 
and  that  the  meanest  humsn  being 
would  be  a  large  subject  of  study  for 
the  rest  of  mankind.  We  need,  I  say, 
to  return  upon  such  homely  considera- 
tions as  the  above,  before  we  can  fairly 
estimate  the  sufferings  and  loss  to  man- 
kind which  these  little  easy  sentences — 
**  There  perished  ten  thousand  of  the 
allies  on  this  day;"  **By  that  ambus- 
cade we  cut  off  nineteen  hundred  of  the 
enemy;"  **In  the  retreat,  which  was 
well  executed,  they  did  not  loose  more 
than  five  thousand  men,"— give  indica- 
tion of. — Http^  Spanish  Conqnett  in 
America, 


"The  truth  is,  every  man  knows  his 
own  real  character ;  but  as  he  hss  come 
by  his  knowledge  of  it  confidentiailyt  he 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  admit 
the  fact,  even  to  himself."— CAte/Jitsfibs 
Butht. 
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■  af  til*  njt  of  "Bfinf  > 


8TEAT  THODOHia 
From  ti*  GermoM. 


Wa    iniy  comprehend   divine   thinga 

uilh  (he  mere  inlellect,  in  llio  same  way  contricli 

M,  witl)  R  mere  knowleilge  of  letleri,  hu  outward 

ma7  read  i  boob.    But,  is  that  under-  tut  we 

■tanding  7  point,  c 


The  Chriatian  hss  no  Tear  of  falling 
into  theological  doubta.  He  whn  \iu  ' 
once  received  Uio  Saviour  into  lii»  heiiii. 
will  not  M  easily  late  Him  from  hia  iua>' 

Ttie  great  should   never   deiplM 

little,  juat  becauae  it  ia  the  great- 
Let  no  one  despiie  the  weak  «!> 

onea  in  the  land,  the  bumble  ou> 

world.    How  man;  a  weakly  * 

itafullearJ 


Ai  all  griod  gilti  come  t- 
mult  we  place  ourselvei  >• 


Mug,  I  tM 
il  tklnn  I M 

.  ■   •) 

-A 


Imaginory  aufferim 
not,  ia  much 
whare  Jeaiu  ii 
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iwalmody  fonned  an  important  part  of 
divine  Bervioe.    Oar  Lord's  example  gave 
authority  and  sanction  to  the  continuance 
of  the  ancient  practice ;  and  the  express 
direction  of  many  passages  in  the  New 
Tesuunent  gave  it  a  prescribed  place  in 
Christian  worship.  St.  Paul,  for  example, 
enjoined  the  Colossians  to  teach  and  ad- 
monish one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs.  *    An  unwarrantable 
use,    however,    has   in   our   day   been 
made  of  this  passage,  as  if  it  expressly 
required  the  employment  of  hymns  and 
spiritual  song^   as   distinguished   firom 
what  we  commonly  understand  as   the 
Pnaims,      The  terms  employed  by  St. 
Paul  have  no  such  signification,  and,  as 
every  Hebrew  scholar  knows,  have  tech- 
nical reference  to  the  various  composi- 
tions which  make  up  '*The  Psalms  of 
David."     That  inspired  book  is  a  col- 
lection  of   '*  psalms   and    hymns   and 
spiritual  songs."     The  employment  of 
other  sacred  songs  in  Christian  worship 
should  be  vindicated  on  better  ground, 
and   ought   not  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
questionable  or  false  support.    That  the 
psalms  of  David  were  chiefly  and  almost 
exclusively  used   in    devotion   by   the 
apostles  and    those  who  followed  their 
guidance,  there  can  be  no  doubt     Tet 
the  famous  testimony  of  Pliny  t  that  the 
Christians  used  to  meet  on  a  certain  day 
and  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  at  God,  ob- 
viously refers  to  a  hymn,  not  now  extant, 
of  the  apostolic  age,  breathing  the  ftd- 
neas  and  spirit  of  the  better  dispensation, 
and  plainly  celebrating  the  revelation  of 
themystery  which  David  and  the  prophets 
hftd  only  seen  afar  oC    Mention  is  made 
^l^ymns  of  this  nature  in  an  early  author 
looted  by  Eusebius,  '*  Whatever  psalms 
ind  hymns  were  written  by  the  hrethren 
Ihm    the    beginning^    celebrate   Christ, 
the  Word  of  God,  by  aaserting  His  di- 

.  I  have  still  to  refer  to  the  manner  in 
rhkdi  the  ancient  sacred  songs  were 
mg;  Ibr  this  will  to  some  extent  affect 
Aielr  tignificance.  In  Scripture  there 
rim  tongt  more  ancient  than  the  Song  of 
but  it  is  the  earliest  regarding 

•OdtttUM.        fPUn7.Bp.x.  17. 
I  QnoCsd  by  EiiMb.  r.  ft. 


which  we  have  special  information.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  rythmical  parallel- 
isms of  Lamech*  assumed  form  under 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  harp  or  organ  of 
his  son  JubaU    It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  instruments  of  music  are 
referred  to  before  we  have  any  instance 
of  poetical  composition.    Nor  can  we  tell 
whether  the  prophecy  of  Noah  t  found 
voice  in  musical  cadences,  stem  and  low, 
as  it  foretold  the  fate  of  Canaan,  and 
shrill  and  trumpet-like  as  it  spoke  of  the 
sunny  tents  of  Shem,  and  the  far-ex- 
tended coasts  of  Japhet.   Jacob,  too,  be- 
fore be  died,  gathered  his  sons  around 
him,  and,  in  the  stately  mood  of  sacred 
song,  foretold  what  should  befal  them 
in  the  latter  days;t  yet  we  know  not 
whether  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was 
soft  and  slow  in  his  *' blessings  on  the 
bead  of  him  who  was  separated  from  his 
brethren,"  and  high  and  sonorous  as  it 
proclaimed  the  gathering  of  the  people 
and  the  ooming  of  Shiloh.    But  when 
the  Song  of  Moses  was  sung  on   the 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  we  know,  with 
some  minuteness,  how  the  triumph  waa 
celebrated.    The  method  then  followed, 
gives  significance  to  some  of  the  psalms, 
and  was  practised  long  after  among  the 
Hebrews.    ''Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.    And 
Miriam  answered  them.  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously : 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into   the   sea."  ||     It  is  singular,  that 
Bishop   Heber,  who  was  usually  very 
correct  in  his  delineation  of  Scriptural 
character  and   incident,  haa  imagined 
that  Miriam  sung  the  narrative  of  the 
Song  of  Moees,  and  that  the  men  of  Israel 
only  joined  in  the  chorus.    His  beautiful 
poem,  **  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,** 
closes  with  these  stirring  lines^how  sad 
that  they  are  incorrect  I 


**  Wfaer«  DOW,**  the  mag,  "  the  tail  Egyptisa 

•pear? 
On*s  sunlik*  shield,  and  Zoan*i  chariot,  where  ? 
Above  their  ranks,  the  whehning  Waters  spread. 
Shout  Israel*  for  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  I    . 


*_  Genesis  iv.  S3. 
I  Oenesiazliz. 


f  Genesis  ix.  25. 
I  Bzodos  zv.  Sft. 
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And  erery  pauM  between,  m  MirUm  sang. 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang. 
And  lond  and  far  their  itormy  choriu  ipread— 
Shout  Israel,  for  the  Lord  hath  triamphed  1 " 

Bat,  however  picturesque  Heber'a  re- 
preseDtation   may   be,   it  is   certainly 
erroneous,  for  Miriam,  so  far  from  sus- 
taioiog  the  uarratiTe  of  the  triumphal 
•ong^  merely  led  the  women  who  sup- 
plied the  diorus.    She  ''answered  the 
men,"  as  one  version  actually  renders  it ; 
and  thus  at  every  interval  of  the  narrative 
the  shrill  sound  of  timbrels,  in  truly 
oriental  method,  accompanied  the  voices 
of  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  as 
they  repeated  the  chorus,  *'  Sijig  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously, 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into  the  sea."    This  method  of  singing, 
in  which  one  party  replies  to  another,  or 
takes  up  an  alternate  passage,  was  after* 
wards,  aa  I  have  said,  common  among 
the  Hebrews.    It  is  mentioned  by  Ezra  * 
as  the  prescribed  method  of  praise,  and 
it  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  some  of  the  psalms.    The 
twenty-fourth  psalm,  for  example,  can 
only  be  properly  appreciated  when  the 
method  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
•ung  is  understood.    The  same  must  be 
aaid  of  many  other  psalms,  in  which  the 
abrupt  transition  of  subject,  and  the  altera 
ation  of  ^number  and  person,  plainly  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  alone  they 
oould  be  intelligibly  represented.    There 
is,  however,  no  affinity  between  the  mode 
of  praise  Jto  which  I  Mm  referring,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whidi,  in  careless  disregard  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  a  psalm,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  meaning  on  a  strict  connexion 
between  several  aentences,   apportions 
alternate  verses  to  the  minister  and  the 
congregation.    In  tome  casea,  this  order 
may  happen  to  be  felicitoas  and  instruc- 
tive, but  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
casea,  it  will  rather  prevent  a  clear  pei^ 
oeption  of  the  structure  and  practical 
design  of  the  composition.    The  andent 
method  took  no  account  of  mere  sen- 
tences, but  was  based  upon  the  spiiit  and 
meaning  of  the  psalm.    Many  sentences 


•  Biraiii.lU 


might  compose  one  division,  and  a  single 
brief  response  comprise  the  other.    The 
eightieth  psalm  is  an  instance  of  such  a 
division,  for  tlie  third  verse,  with  a  verbal 
variation,  is  the  response,  three  times 
repeated.    That  variation  is  remarkable 
aiul  very  significant,  though  feir  of  tht 
metrical  versions  have  observed  it.    The 
first  response  is,  ''Turn  us  again,  O  God* 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine ;  and  we 
shall  be  saved."    The  next  is,  **  Turn  us 
again,  O  Gk>D  of  Hosts,**  Ac.;  and  tba 
third  is,  "  Turn  us  again,  O  Lord  God 
OF  HofiTSt'*  ^^    A  reference  to  the  psalm 
will  shew  the  exquisite  propriety  and 
significance  of  these  progressive  varia- 
tions, and  how  much  suggestive  teaching 
is  involved  in  the  neglected  structure  d 
the  Word  of  God.    By  the  skill  and  in- 
telligence in  which  the  psalmody  was  at 
first  ordered,  there  were  presented  to  the 
worshippers,  in  the  simplest  and  most 
impressive  form,  all  those  antitbeees  and 
significant  arrangements  which  now  only 
occaaionally  lighten  on  the  labour  and 
learning  of  modem  criticism. 

Yet,  it  must  be  -owned,  that  among  all 
the  calamities  which  the  Jews  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  offences,  one  of 
the  most  grievous  was  the  loss  of  tbia 
very  method  of  praise  which  had  been 
so  suggestive  and  instructive.  Aft^  their 
return  firom  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
langusge  of  the  psalms  ceased  to  be  geoei^ 
ally  spoken  and  understood  in  the  land  oi 
Judea.  The  people  gathered  their  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  the  prophets  firom  tbs 
Chaldee  interpreters  in  the  synagogueti  * 
and  must,  therefore,  have  failed  to  realise^ 
with  any  thing  like  ancient  appreciatiODi 
the  glorious  burden  of  the  songs  of  IsxaaL 
Indeed,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  befure  Christ,  the  titlea  tc 
some  of  the  psalms,  which  in  a  nurabti 
of  cases  are  supposed  to  be  directioni 
to  the  singers,  were  unintelligible  to  tiM 
Jews  and  to  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  That  version  waa  ki 
several  centuries  in  high  estimation  witi 
the  Jews,  and  though  acknowledging  iti 
ignorance  of  everything  relating  ti 
psalmody,  waa  used  in  many  synagognu 


•  Prideaozli  ComMetioii ;  Ptrt  I.,  book  v. 
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in  Judeft  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  firom  this  Tersion,  also,  that  onr  Liord 
tnd  His  apostles  generally  make  their 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 

The  transition  from  the  temple  or  the 
ijnagogae  to  the  charch  was  not  great 
or  violent.    The  one  was  but  the  healthj 
tod  higiier  development  of  the  other. 
The  Christian  left  nothing  sacred  to  the 
exclusive  keeping  of  the  Jew.    The  law 
tad  the  prophets  retained  all  their  author- 
itf  and  assumed  far  nobler  significance 
Id  the  Christian  assembly ;  and  the  hymns 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  which,  for 
sgea,  had  given  sublime  expression  to  the 
praise  of  the  temple,  were  still  the  songs 
of  the  apostles  and  followers  of  the  King 
of  Sion.    We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Uieae  apostles  introduced  any  ma- 
terial cliange  in  psalmody.    They  con- 
Unned  to  frequent  the  synagogue  as  well 
to  worship  as  to  teach ;  they  resorted  to 
the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and 
might  to  demonstrate  that  the  GkMpel 
vhidi  they  preached  was  the  very  pro- 
mise to  which  '*the  twelve  tribes,  in- 
itantly  serving  Qod  day  and  night,  hoped 
to  come."    No  directory  was  given  to 
introduce  any  new  method  of  praise  in 
the  Christian  Churchy  and,  therefore,  we 
may  safely  conclude^  that   the  psalms 
Qootlnned  to  be  sung  by  devout  Christ- 
ians as  they  had  sung  them  when  they 
vera  devout  Jews— that,  in  the  public 
assembly,  the  psalms  were  sung  respon- 
dvdy,  and  in  private,  more  according  to 
the  modem  method.    For  St  James  re- 
kn  to  the  private  act  of  one  individual 
irbmk  he  says,  **Is  any  among  you  af« 
iWad  ?  let  him  pray.    Is  any  merry  ?  let 
Hto  ring  pealms."*    The  practice  of  the 
Qmitile  converts  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
gilifffi!  by  their  teachers.     Now,  it  is 
*ttly  evident  that  the  excellence  of  the 
Hebrew  method  depended  essen- 
oo  the  intelligent  perception  which 
ft  dteved  of  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
It  did  not  consist  in  a  merely 
division  of  the  hymn  into 
isages.    This  might,  indeed. 
Id  the  great  injury  of  the  psalm ; 
vims  presenting  a  resemblance  to 
method,  would,  by  its  form, 

,•  Jamet  v.  13. 


effectually  destroy  every  quality  for 
which  that  method  was  excellent.  Theo- 
doret*  says  that  Flavianus  and  Diodorus, 
two  laymen  in  the  Church  at  Antioch, 
were  the  first  who  dirided  tlie  choir  and 
taught  the  people  to  sing  the  psalms  of 
David  responrively.  But  an  earlier  his- 
torian t  refers  the  introduction  of  re- 
sponsive hymns  at  Antioch  to  Ignatius, 
about  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  murio 
of  the  temple  and  synagogue,  which, 
doubtless,  in  character,  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  Christian  assemblies,  any  one 
may  see  that  a  metrical  version  of  the 
psalter  was  at  first  no  desideratum.  In 
the  Christian  Church,  at  an  early  age, 
worshippers  from  different  nations  and 
speaking  different  languages,  sometimes 
mingled  in  the  same  congregation,  and 
joined  in  the  psalm.  Jerome  says  of  the 
funeral  of  the  Lady  Paula,  that  ^  aome  of 
the  bishops  led  up  the  choir  of  singers, 
and  the  people  sounded  forth  the  psalms 
in  order,  some  in  Greek,  some  in  Latin* 
some  in  Syriac,  according  to  the  difibr* 
ent  langusge  of  every  nation.''^  The  in- 
tonation of  the  psalms  needed  no  mea- 
sured lines,  and  depended  on  no  musical 
arrangement  of  syllables.  But  a  dififer- 
ent  style  of  music  soon  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated. The  want  of  measured  lines 
became  perplexing;  and  the  psalms  of 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac,  or  the  Latin 
version  had  to  yield  to  other  composi- 
tions. The  sweetness  of  the  melody  waa 
accounted  of  more  importance  than  the 
significance  of  the  hymn.  Augustine 
complains  bitterly  of  this  corruption,  and 
acknowledges  his  share  of  the  fault.  § 
Rabanus  Maurus,  as  quoted  by  Hooker, 
mentions  that,  at  first,  the  singing  of  the 
Church  was  simple,  but  that  the  method 
which  afterwards  obtained  '*  was  not  in- 
stituted ao  much  for  their  cause  which 
are  spiritual,  as  to  the  end  that  into 
grosser  and  heavier  minds,  whom  bare 
words  do  not  easily  move,  the  sweetness 
of  melody  might  make  some  entrance 
for  good  things."!  We  have  certainly 
no  quarrel  with  **the  sweetneis  of  melo- 


•  Theodoret  iL  S4. 
t  Hieron.  Bp.  S7. 
I  Hoolwr  v»  38. 


f  SoontM  ri.  8. 
f  OonfMS.  X.  S3. 
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dy/*  bat  are  seriooslj  concerned  with  the 
erils  which  an  ondae  attention  to  mere 
wound  and  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  psalms  event- 
ually developed.  In  fact,  we  are  at  this 
moment  occupied  with  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  Romish  ecclesiastics  have 
given  to  an  empty  form  all  the  import- 


ance and  attributes  of  the  spirit,  without 
which  the  fairest  form  is  worthless.  Tbe 
virtue  ascribed  to  merely  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, the  fables  of  sacramental  effi- 
cacy, are  all  akin  to  the  iatal  error  which 
constituted  sweet  sounds  the  only  or  the 
chief  exoellenoe  of  divine  praisei 

(To  It  OonUimui,)  . 


THE  MIND  OF  JESUS. 


*'  Let  thU  mind  b«  in  yon  which  was  alto  In  Christ  Jetni . 


•« 


PATIIMCB. 

He  WM  brought  as  a  Umb  to  the  slaughter." 
Isaiah  lUt  7. 


How  great  was  the  patience  of  Jesus  I 
Even  among  His  own  disciples  how  for- 
bearingly  He  endured  their  blindness, 
their  misconceptions,  and  hardness  of 
heart  I  Philip  had  been  for  three  years 
with  Him,  yet  he  had  ''not  known  Him  T 
— aU  that  time  he  had  remained  in 
strange  and  culpable  ignorance  of  his 
liord's  dignity  and  glory.  See  how  ten- 
derly Jesus  bears  with  him,  giving  him 
nothing  in  reply  for  his  confession  of 
ignorance  but  unparalleled  promises  of 
grace  I  Peter,  the  honoured  and  trusted, 
becomes  a  renegade  and  a  coward.  Justly 
might  his  dishonoured  Lord,  stung  with 
sudi  unrequited  love,  have  cut  the  un- 
worthy cumberer  down;  but  He  spares 
him,  be«rs  with  him,  gently  rebukes  him, 
and  loves  him  more  &uk  ever.  See  the 
Divine  Sufferer  in  the  terminating  scenes 
of  His  own  ignominy  and  woe.  How 
patient  t  "  As  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  to  He  opened  not  His  mouth." 
In  these  awful  moments,  outraged  omni- 
potence might  have  summon^  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  and  put  into  the  hand 
<^  each  a  vial  of  wrath ;  but  He  submits 
in  meek,  migestic  silence.  Verily,  in 
Him  **  patience  had  her  perfect  work  I'* 

Think  of  this  same  patience  with  His 
Church  and  people  since  He  ascended 
to  glory.  The  years  upon  years  He  has 
borne  with  their  perverse  resistance  of 
His  grace,  their  treacherous  ingratitude, 
their  wayward  wanderings,  their  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  contempt  of  His  holy 
Word.  Yet,  behold  the  forbearing  love 
of  this  Saviour  God,  His  hand  of  mercy 
is  "  stretched  out  still  1  ** 

Child  of  God  I  art  thou  now  undergo- 
ing some  bitter  trial  1    The  way  of  thy 
S38 


God,  it  may  be  all  mystery;  no  foot- 
prints of  love  traceable  in  the  cbequemd 
path ;  no  light  in  the  clouds  above ;  no 
ray  in  the  dark  future^  Be  patient  I 
''The  Lord  is  good  to  them  that  waii 
for  Him."  "  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength.**  Or  hast 
thou  been  long  tossed  on  some  bed  of 
sickness,  days  of  pain  and  nights  of 
weuiness  appointed  thee? — Bepatitmt! 
"  I  trust  this  groaning,  **  said  a  suffering 
saint,  "  is  not  murmuring.**  God  by  this 
very  affliction  is  nurturing  within  thee 
this  beauteous  grace  which  shone  so 
conspicuouslyin  the  character  of  thy 
dear  Lord.  With  Him  it  was  a  lovely 
habit  of  the  soul.  With  thee,  the  "  tribu- 
lation" which  worketh  ''patience"  is 
n^ful  discipline.  "It  is  good  for  a 
man  that  be  should  both  hope  and  quietly 
wait  for  the  salvation  of  God."  Art 
thou  suflbring  some  unmerited  wrong  or 
unkindness,  exposed  to  harsh  and  wound- 
ing aocnsations,  hard  for  flesh  and  blood 
to  bear? — Bepatimt! 

Beware  of  hastiness  of  speedi  or  tem- 
per; remember  how  much  evil  may  be 
done  by  a  few  inconsiderate  words, 
"  spoken  unadvisedly  with  the  lip."  Think 
of  Jesus  standing  before  a  human  tribu- 
nal, in  the  silent  submissiveness  of  con- 
scious innocence  and  integrity;  leave 
thy  cause  with  God.  Let  this  be  tht 
only  form  of  thy  complaint,  "  O  God !  I 
am  oppressed,  undertake  thou  for  me." 

"  In  patience,"  then,  "  posseaa  ye  your 
souls."  Let  it  not  be  a  grace  for  pecu- 
liar seasons,  called  forth  in  peculiar 
exigencies,  but  an  habitual  flrame,  mani* 
fested  in  the  calm  serenity  of  a  dally 
walk,  placidity  amid  the  little  firettiing 
annoyances  of  every-day  life;  a  fixed 
purpose  of  the  heart  to  wait  upon  God, 
and  cast  its  every  burden  upon  Him. 

"Arm  yoorselves  likewise  with  the 
same  mind." 
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SACKED    POETS. 


n. — MiLTOH. 


JoHH  MiLTOff  wfos  bom  on  the  9th  of 
December  .1608,  and  died  on  the  Sth  of 
Nocember  U74. 

The  eoEperience,  the  trial8»  and  the 
lelf-deDjiDg  labours  which  those  sixty- 
six  jears  between  his  inHuit  oradle  and 
his  narrow  earth-bed  of  the  grave  wit* 
nesaed  in  Milton,  are  oertainlj  worthy  of 
longer  commemoradon  than  the  tomb- 
like record  we  have  set  down* 

But  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  the 
poefa  Ufb  with  gieater  meaning  and 
effoct  after  such  review  of  his  Sacred 
Poetry  aa  wte  intend  to  give. 

Although  several  have  vrritten  in  a 
high-toned  style  on  the  grandeur  of  our 
great  epic  poet,  it  is  possible  for  any 
who  rather  seek  iostmction  for  them- 
selves than  try  to  make  some  new  display 
of  eloquence  on  this  great  subject,  to  be 
useAil  and  instructive  to  others.  And 
we  are  sure  that  the  simple  and  severe, 
though  dignified  poet  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  would  have  sternly  regarded  many 
a  lolly  laudation  of  his  works,  in  which, 
smid  the  provision  of  flowers  and  the 
Isyiog  on  of  startling  colours,  one  has  to 
knk  wearily  and  in  vain  for  the  calm  and 
loble  tisatines  they  desire  to  see. 

It  must  demand  peculiar  gifts  and 
peculiar  drcuuistanees  to  make  an  epic ; 
poet ;  since^  hitherto,  the  world  has  pro- 
teed  only  three  that  are  likely  to  last 
•Ml  itaettl  The  three  greatest  nations 
if  Burqpe,  the  Qreeks,  the  Romans  (if 
«•  my  adl  DcmU  a  Boman — we  cer- 
trially  tidnk  he  was),  and  the  Britons, 
hnp»  each  produced  one.  Homer,  Dante, 
mA  ICUon,  stand  alone  amon^  the  poets 
cf  tte  paat ;  and  aa  far  as  can  be  pre- 
AlM  of  our  own  age,  they  will  continue 
fi  4rfr*  solitary  greatness.  The  carefWl 
iHt,  ebntlDued  thought  demanded  fbr 
io  lofty  a  description  is  scarcely 
even  to  genius,  without  the  ad- 
of  dnumttances  which  the  most 
would  not  be  disposed  to 
Ibr  tiiamselves. 


In  the  blindness  of  the  first-mentioned 
poet ;  in  the  woe-stricken  life,  and  great* 
hearted  exile  of  the  second ;  and  in  the 
bliodness  and  persecution  that  waited  on 
Milton's  later  years,  we  contem^te  with 
awe  the  wondrous  power  of  isolation  fVom 
many  common  enjoyments,  and  ,the  fact 
that  the  perennial  fountains  of  poetry,  aa 
well  as  the  hopes  of  religion,  have  their 
upspringing  beneath  the  thick  and  to- 
spread  shadows  of  a  gigantic  sorrow! 

In  the  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  endea- 
vours to  imagine  the  yarious  events  that 
may  have  preceded  the  faU  of  man  and 
his  banishment  from  Eden.  And  so 
great  is  the  force  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  sense  of  power  with  which  he  gra^ 
the  most  difficult  of  the  mysteHes  that 
come  in  his  way ;  and  so  uniformly  is  he 
guided,  in  the  darkest  and  most  distant 
of  his  flights,  into  great  heights  and  depths 
of  the  universe,  by  some  of  the  far-darting 
rays  of  that  Word  which  is  a  lamp  unto 
the  feet  and  a  light  unto  the  path,  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  in  what 
respect  his  descriptions  are  deiSoient,  or 
out  of  harmony  with  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation. 

It  does  not  seem  so  superfluous  a  task 
as  might  be  supposed,  to  invite  ourreaders 
to  consider  some  of  the  passages  of  Para- 
dise Lost.  Cki^es  of  that  great  work 
may  be  obtained  for  a  price  which  pence 
instead  of  shillings  would  define ;  and  we 
suppose  there  are  few  houses,  where  there 
is  a  love  of  reading,  that  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  had  a  copy  of  Milton  within 
them,  if  it  be  not  a  household  book.  We 
suspect,  howeyer,  that  veiy  ftw  read  an 
epic  poem  from  beginning  to  end.  Have 
you  read  Milton  through,  kind  reader? 
. . .  }>o  it,  then.  Do  not  let  a  few  diffi- 
culties in  the  work  itself  hinder  you  from 
proceeding  in  your  perusal.  Take  a  page 
or  two  at  a  time,  till  you  have  done  away 
your  feeling  of  self-reproach  fbr  not 
having  read  the  world's  greatest  epic 
poem.    And  we  shall  have  you  as  a  much 
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more  kindlj  and  sympathetic  reader  of 
our  brief  papers  on  the  poet  than  you 
coald  otherwise  be. 

Though  some  of  the  lines  have  been 
often  quoted,  and  remain  in  the  memories 
of  many,  we  make  no  apology  for  giTing 
here  the  first  forty-nine  of  the  Fhrst  Book. 

*'  Of  Mmn*i  fint  diMbedience,  and  ih*  froU 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  wboM  jnortot  Ust* 
Brongbt  deatb  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loM  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  at,  and  regain  the  bliaefal  teat. 
Sing,  beaTenly  Muee,  that  on  the  leeret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didat  inspire 
That  Shepherd,  i»bo  flrtt  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heaTens  and  earth 
Roee  out  ot  chaos :  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa^s  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God ;  1  theoce 
luToke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
AboTe  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me.  for  thou  know'st;  thou  from  tlie 

first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
DoTe.like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  Test  abyss. 
And  madest  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
Tliat  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  Justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
flay  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  firom  thy 

Tiew, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell ;  say  first,  what  cause 
MoTed  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
FaTOurM  of  HeaTen  so  highly,  to  fkll  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  tran^reas  His  wiU 
For  one  mstraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
The  infernal  serpent :  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Btirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deoelTed 
The  mother  of  mankind :  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heaven,  with  ail  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels ;  by  wboee  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Meet  High, 
If  he  oppoeed ;  and  with  ambitions  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
Raised  impious  war  in  heaven  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.    Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  f^om  the  ethereal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to 


In  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  First  Book, 
the  poet  gives  a  picture  of  Hbll— a 
name,  the  sound  of  which  leaves  an  echo 
in  the  soul  as  if  seven  thunders  had  ut- 
tered their  voices— a  name  which  tells 
more  than  the  poet  can  put  into  words, 
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or  the  painter  into  colours.  Milton's 
description  derives  much  of  its  sublimity 
from  the  partial  and  gloom-encompaased 
sketches  he  gives  of  the  region  where  the 
light  is  as  darkness.    He  tells  of— 

"  A  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-bnming  sulphur  nnconsnmed.** 

— a  burning  lake— floods  and  whiriwinda 
of  tempestuous  fire — a  dungeon  horrible 
on  all  sides  round,  flaming  as  one  great 
furnace. 

**  Tet  firom  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Hegions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  pcac« 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes. 
That  comes  to  aU ;  but  torture  without  end 
BtiU  urges.** 

The  tossing  of  the  flery  waves,  and  the 
glimmering  of  livid  flames,  pale  and 
dreadful,  are  not  the  only  features  of  the 
demon-prison.    We  read  of 

''Dryland 

.    .    .    if  it  were  land  that  ever  bnmM 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  flc«.** 

—land  like  the  inner  ribs  of  some  great 
burning  mountain,  or,  like  its  crater,  giv- 
ing up  the  stench  and  smoke  of  mineral 
combustion : — 


<< 


Such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of.unUestfeetr 

The  fiery  prison  has  walls  of  ninefold 
thickness,  and  all  egress  is  prevented  by 
'Agates  of  burning  adamant  barr*d  over** 
the  condemned.  In  the  worda  which 
Satan  utters  in  the  council  of  evil  apirits 
called  by  him,  there  is  no  apparent  know- 
ledge of  other  features  of  the  horrible 
region.  These  are  discovered,  however, 
after  he  sets  out  on  his  adventurous  flight 
to  gain,  if  possible,  an  outlet  from  his 
prison,  and  a  view  of  the  *'  new-created 
world."    Then,  four  bands  of  demona 

"  Bend 
Four  wija  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleftil  streams.** 

They  are  termed  '*  the  floods  of  deadly 
hate,"  of  ^  sorrow  black  and  deep^"  of 
**  lamentation  loud,  heard  on  the  meAil 
stream,"  and  of  '*  fierceness," 

**  Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  iaflane  with 
Far  off  from  these  a  low  and  silent  strsssa, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivioo,  rolls 
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H*T  in±mj  labrrfntb ;  wb«Kif  who  drioki, 
FOrthvltli  hit  formar  lUt*  ud  biln|  for((U, 
FoTttiU  both  Jo;  uidgrlrr,  plcuureind  piln, 

Ua*  dirk  ud  wUd.  b«l  wlrh  p«rp(lw1  ttonni 
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Of>blrl«iiidu 

ddif.h^ 

Tbl«h  on  flrm 

lud 

Tli»w.  Bat  1  bu 

guhenhto 

p,  RBi  mlo  H 

*1J  tin  dH 

(now  and  lo 

A  (alf  profoasd  u  t  hil  S«r 

™,l«.Wg 

Bctwlit  Dkmiu 

^indMoaa 

WlHHirmlM 

wkotolUT* 

DDk  :  th«  punhlac 

Bom  fron,  ud  cold  puftntu  th*  dbct  ol 

Bn 
Thitbn  bj  taupr-'™<*d  tariti  hilti. 
At  MitaiB  ranlBtbiiu,  *U  lb*  duan'd 
An  bmcbti  ud  t—i   bj  tw»  in*  Utter 


Both  touHlfro.  thaln 
lad  wish  ud  itrnnle, 
Tbi  timpUiif  itnuB, 


rlthoi 


It  f^^Sfttfuhim 


Bat  fUa  wiUiituidi,  ud  to  oppoHi  U 
MtdtiHwltli  Oorgenlui  terror  gaari 
Th.  ford,  md  of  UhII  th*  witar  (Um 
AD  tHta  of  JlTlnt  wight.  H  one*  It  III 
ThiUpafTintiiliu.  TburoilDgoi 
Im  axfoMti   mircb  fbrtorn.  the  & 


tVj  pMi^d,  ud  own  J  ■  rvglon  dotoroDi 
Va  Bur  ■  froito.  nuoj  a  flerj  Alp, 
taekt.  STH,  likn,  fiu,  bogi.dani,  u 

ofdiath. 
A  BBlmo  or  doth,  which  Ood  b;  cun 
CnMad  (Til,  for  irll  imlj  good, 
Wbnv  all  Ur*  din.  duth  Urt*.  ud 


Anni,  tH  prodl^Qt  thlngi 
Tbu  UlH  Jit  fair.  1*1(114,  ar  fur  eoiuwlTad, 

Hiltoo'*  knowledge  oT  Rtnte,  u  well 
W  of  tiie  Kicletit  poet*  of  Greece  mnd 
iami,  bad  an  eTident  Inflaeiice  with 
Hi^  fai  tbe  dKtd  imiigiDlngi  at  bii  flnt 
tao  bDoki ;  bnt,  for  the  mo«t  part,  the; 
■•  tta  ezpaeilm  of  paHagM  Id  H0I7 
Wiit^  MMie  of  which  were  uttered  hj  the 
ttnkmr  Ol  men — the  Cooqoeror  of  Sin, 
■rtn,D«atb,  and  Hell. 

■Mgk  baa  bean  uUd  of  (Ad  place  of 
mb  Tha  •nl  bfiap  who  rnlei  in  It  ia 
vnateHtr  dMoibad  bj  tbe  poet  Id  b' 


■Imilir'niaaner }  additional 'tovcbea  being 
often  given  to  the  dimi^  leen  bnt  gigan- 
tic figure  of  the  Prince  of  Darkneu. 
Hi«"b«lBfuleyei"are  the  flntfeatuici 
hinted  at,  aod  agaiu  the;  are  termed 
"eje»  that  ipatkling  blued."  He  i« 
deaciibed  aa  peaking  boldlf. 


Vunttoc  tloai,  but  nok'il  iritb 

He  preaerret  a  banght;  tapetiori^  over 
all  the  evil  iplriu — even  over  (be  hlgb- 
eit  or  wont  of  tbem.  And  perhapi  thii 
Mtaalo  pride  hai  led  the  reader*  of  Hil- 
ton at  tlmei  to  think  that  a  needlen  dig- 
Dit;  ii  giTan  to  the  eharaeter  of  the 
demon-king.    However,  at  tbe  poet  earl; 


stTttloM 


Wilthji  nTu(*." 

Cruel  ai  fail  eye  wai,  be  pitied  the  dia- 
mai  itate  of  bii  fallower*.     When  b» 
tried  to  addreia  them — 
"  Thrin  fa*  tmjti,  ud  thrice,  bi  iplte  of 


Next  in  order  to  Satan  lanki  Beelae- 
bnb^  wbom  tbe  Jew*  called  "  the  Prinoa 
of  tbe  Devili."  He  ii  deacribed  a*  conn- 
■elling,  In  the  aaiembl^  of  the  ontcaat 
angel*,  tbe  adoption  of  a  plan  which 
Satan  Aral  devlaed. 


AipieC  fae  roH.  nd  In  hi*  rlibijt  Hani'd 

A  plUir  of  till*  I  dsgp  on  hla  float  cnlnTOd 

DttlbBUlon  Ht,  ud  pubOo  can  1 

And  prlnoalj  codDHl  Id  fall  Ikoc  jit  ibon* 

H^ntlo,  tbongb  Id  ratn." 

Holocb  ii  termed  the  itroageat  and 
fleroeit  of  tbe  evil  iplriti  tbat  longht  in 
heaven,  and 

"  How  dtnn  bj  dHptIr  1 
Hli  trait  w«i  wKb  th*  Stanul  to  b*  dmiM 
Equlinitnnlthi  ud  nlhw  Ihu  U  !«■: 
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Belial  is  represented  ai  graceftil,  pl< 
ing,  and  dignified  in  nfanner;  but  fklse 
and  hollow  in  reality. 

'*  Though  his  tongue 
Dropped  miniiA,  tnd  coold  make  the  wone 

The  better  reaeon,  to  perplex  end  deeh 
Bfatorett  counsels :  for  his  thoughts  were  low :! 
To  vice  industrionSt  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  end  slothfiil :  yet  he  pleased  the 


**  A  fldrer  person  lost  not  hesTen.** 
And  yet  we  read  elsewhere^ 

'*  Than  whon  a  tptrlt  more  lewd 
FeU  not  from  hearen,  or  more  grots  to  love 
Vioe  for  itself :  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  sltar  smok*d ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priesi 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lust  and  riolence  the  house  of  God  ? 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns. 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  abore  their  loftiest  towers. 
And  injury  and  outrage  :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolenee  and  wine." 

Mammon  is  deseribed  as 

**  The  least  erected  spirit  that  ftU 
From  hearen ;  for  eren  in  hearen  his  looks  and 

thoughts 
Were  alwijs  downwards  bent,  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heuren's  parement,  trodden  gold. 
Than  aught  dirine  or  holy  dse  enjoyed 
In  Tision  beatiiSc." 

In  the  throng  of  evil  spirits,  he  advises 
the  propriety  of  not  accepting  pardon, 
OTen  if  grace  were   published    to   alL 


of  buildings ;  nor  dp  they  meet  In  dark* 
ness  under  its  fretted  golden  roofl 

"Many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blaring  cressets,  Ibd 
With  naptha  and  aaphalius,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  akj/* 

**  What  in  an  age,  and  with  ineeaeaat 
toil  and  hands  innumerable,''  the  hnmaa 
race  **Gan  scaroe  perform,"  is  easily  o«W 
done  by  **  spirits  reprobate  and  fai  an 
hour."  Music  and  oeremonial:  *<teD 
thousand  banners,"  **a  forest  huge  of 
spears,"  '* thronging  hehns,"  ** serried 


shields  in  thick  array,  of  depth  imm< 
surable,"  are  elsewhere  mentioned. 

The  key  to  their  unity  of  will  and 
effort  is  giren  by  Satan  in  the  opening  of 
the  second  book.  He  says  there  is  no 
object  in  being  greatest^  because  the 
greatest  share  of  endless  pain  fills  to 
such,  in  hdl. 

But  the  logic  seems  to  be  partly  false^ 
as  Satan's  ought  to  be.  Milton,  how- 
ever, makes  this  supposed  unity  (of  the 
reality  of  which,  except  as  against  what 
is  good,  one  might  hare  reatoDaUe 
doubts,)  a  reason  for  rebuking  men. 

*'  O  shame  to  men !  Devil  with  deril  damA*d 
Firm  concord  holds ;  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  hearenly  grace :  and,  Ood  proclaiming  peace, 
Tet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy ; 


T     ^..  J  .J  u  «       i*         J      As  if  (which  might  Induce  us  to  accord) 

Loathing,  and  envy,  and  hate  of  good-  k,an  had  not  heUish  foes  enow  beddea 

neSS  appear  to  dictate  his  WOtds.     He  pThat  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.** 

urges  the  demons  to  seek  their  own  good 
from  tiiems^Tes,  and  frt>m  th^ir  own 


resotinses  live  to  themselves.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and 
gold,  of  the  accursed  region }  and  sedu 
to  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  war. 


When  Satan  leaves  them,  the  infernal 
hosts  are  described  as  betaking  them- 
selves to  various  employments  and  aanso 
ments.    Bacing  on  the  gtotmd  or  In  the 
air  and  on  the  wing,  chariot  rices^  mImSe 


aumiBS  an  uauusnu  oi  war.  ^  i.^     ^  ^  •  • 

other  demon.  «•  mentioned  by  MU-  "ff^*^  T^^T^  «•  wme  of  th.  pw- 

''  suits  indulged  in. 


toni  but  those  now  named  are  the 
speakers  in  the  council  that  precedes 
Satan's  departure  in  search  of  the.  earth 
and  its  inhabitants. 

They  finally  resolved  on  this  plan; 
and  Satan  proudly  volunteers  to  carry  it 
out,  preventing  any  other  from  ofibring 
himselfl 

Strange  power  is  regarded  by  the  poet 
as  being  still  possessed  by  the  rebel 
angels. 

They  rear  the  most  gorgeously  grand 
.342 


**  others,  with  vast  Typhonan  n^  more  foU, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills  and  ride  the  air 
la  whirlwind :  hell  scarce  holds  the  wfld  vpicar.** 

"  Others  more  mild. 
Retreated  in  a  sUent  valley,  sang 
With  notes  angeHcal  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hsplsss  &U 
By  doom  of  battle." 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoa*d  hlgb 
Of  prorideooe,  foreknowledge,  wlU  sond  ft4e, 
Fiat*d  Ihte,  f^e  will,  ft>rekBowle4i«  abeotate  ( 
Aad  found  ae  end  in  wandsftog  maiaa  loe^** 
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In  describing  the  flight  of  Satan  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  the  poet,  bj  means  apparent- 
ly simile,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  most 
ligniflcant  of  his  genins,  throws  into 
projection  the  rast  infernal  realms  in 
their  length,  breadth,  and  depth.    And 

then, 

'*  At  iMt  appear 
HeO  bonndt.  hJgh  raaohing  to  tha  horrid  roof, 
And  thrieo  threefold  the  gatei ;  three  folds  were 


Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rook 
IaipeDete«ble,  impaled  with  circUng  fire, 
Tet  uneooanmed.** 

Satan,  in  his  flight,  finds  the  gates  of 
hell  guarded  by  Sin  and  Death.  And 
here  Milton  introduces  one  of  the  most 
horrible  of  allegories,  perhaps,  that  oyer 


were  imagined.  We  have  long  con- 
sidered the  origin  of  it  as  contained  in 
James  i.  14,  15.  But  how  eagle-winged 
was  the  sweep  of  Milton's  imagination, 
when,  firom  the  Saviour's  expressions, 
'*the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone,"— "  OTcrlasting  fire  prepared 
for  the  deril  and  his  angels," — *'whei<e 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  Are  is  not 
quenched,"  and  firom  those  of  the  apostle 
James,  he  could  gather  power  to  pierce 
into  the  depths  of  the  universe,  and 
depict  the  tremendous  scenery  of  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Paradise 
Lost!  J.  L.  B. 

iTo  ^«  ConUmied,) 


THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION. 


**I  once  saw  a  lad, "  says  an  American 
writer,  ^  on  the  roof  of  a  very  high  build- 
ing, where  several  men  were  at  work. 
He  was  gazing  about  with  apparent  un- 
ooooern,  when  suddenly  his  foot  slipped, 
and  be  fbll.  In  falling  he  caught  by  a 
rope,  and  hung  suspended  in  mid- air, 
there  he  could  neither  get  up  nor  down, 
and  where  it  was  evident  he  could  sus- 
tain himself  but  a  short  time.  He  per- 
kctXy  knew  his  situation,  and  expected 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  must  drop,  and 
be  dashed  to  pieces. 

''At  this  fearful  moment,  a  kind  and 
powerfdi  man  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  standing  beneatii  him  with  extended 
anas,  ealled  out,  '  Let  go  the  rope,  and 
I  will  receive  you.  I  can  do  it.  Let  go 
tin  rope,  and  I  promise  that  you  shSu 
CKape  unhurt.' 

*The  boy  hesitated  a  while,  but  at 
hogth  quitted  his  hold,  and  dropped 
HaQy  and  safely  into  the  arms  of  his  de- 
iberer." 

Here^  my  reader,  is  a  simple  illustra- 
tioD  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Let  us 
■sditete  on  it.  The  Lord  grant  we  may 
4s  so  to  our  profit. 

Think  of  the  lad*s  danger— it  is  a  re- 
insoBtation  of  your  own.  Asa  sinner— 
mitg  die  judgment  of  a  holy  God 
m^Mt  sin— you  are  exposed  to  ever* 
iHliafdittniction.  Tour  situation,  then, 
iitenil  and  appalling  in  the  extreme. 
Art  §M  jFim,  like  the  li^,  sensible  of  your 
im§ttt  Are  you  deeply  conscious 
tti^  If  kft  to  yourself  you  must  eter- 
-you  must  be  for  ever  ex- 
tnm  God's  presence? 


Again :  think  of  the  helplessness  and 
the  hopelessness  of  the  lad's  case.  He 
could  do  nothing  to  save  himself:  he 
could  neither  get  back  to  the  place  m>m 
which  he  fell,  nor  extricate  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  descend  in 
safety  to  the  ground ;  and  if  no  one  had 
come  to  his  rescue,  he  must  have  per- 
ished: there  also,  is  an  illustration  of 
your  own  case.  Ton  neither  can  go 
back  to  innocence,  nor  can  you  make 
any  atonement  for  your  sins.  Could  you, 
from  this  moment,  be  holy  as  an  angel, 
that  would  make  no  satisfaction  to  ,the 
demandsof  Divine  justice  for  your  past 
transgressions,  inasmuch  as  you  owe  to 
Qod  all  that  you  can  do ;  and  future  obe- 
dience can  no  more  make  atonement  for 
past  sins,  than  the  payment  for  goods 
you  may  in  future  purchase,  will  clear 
off  old  debts, 

But  now  look  at  the  means  by  which 
the  youth  was  saved.  He  was  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  another:  so,  my 
reader,  if  you  be  ever  saved,  you  must 
be  saved  entirely  by  the  interposition  of 
another,  even  by  Christ. 

The  result,  also,  of  a  sinner's  fiiith  in 
Christ  is  illustrated  by  the  case  stated. 
There  stood  the  boy's  deliverer  saying 
to  him,  "Drop  into  my  arms.  I  will  re- 
ceive you — I  can,"  The  youth  hesitated ; 
he  hsd  not  confidence  in  the  proflered 
aid :  he  had  not  faith  in  his  friend :  but 
at  length,  changing  his  mind,  he  trusted 
in  him—he  beOeved  his  assurance,  and 
consequently  be  quitted  his  hold  of  the 
rope,  and  dropped  into  the  arms  of  his 
saviour.    So,  my  friend,  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Chri«  itandi  w«df  to  WW  yon,  wid 
however  dsngerou*  youi  portion,  ud 
ImmineDt  your  dettmction,  you  will  not 
perish,  limply  became  jou  are  a  sinner ; 
but  if  you  ihould  peri«h,  it  will  be  be- 
ciute  yon  hare  not  taken  refuge  in  the 
anni  of  the  only  deliTereri  for  Jeius 
Chrilt  la;*  to  you  in  the  Ooipel,  "  Look 
ncto  me  and  be  laied ;  quit  every  ground 
and  dependence — looie  your  bold  from 
erery  thing  el»o ;  let  go  the  rope  of  ycur 
telf-iigbleoumeM  and  letf-coiifldeoce ; 
troM  In  me,  and  I  will  laTe  yoa." 


IKEOnOTK  or  BOWUVD  H 


[18fi« 


pnbllc  ■  i]«  1  but  tha  lidj  li 
itu  unl;  Db)«t  iudtad,  tiul 

id  Ch«r«  u«  ilr«itdr 


itptg*  to  (ipon 
Ibl  prtDdp*],  lU 


■nd  wbit  wUl  JOJL  gi 


i>  flnt  li  1*1  mU.  Wall 


t,  kDd  ^«*aiir«t  of  tba 


tMnuth  ■  TRTul  ihDwer.    r»  «■■»•  hart  ktr. 
nui  naat  biddtc  1>  a«  dnfl.    Wdl,  ud  what 

fUlTOOti'trubtrl    ■!  wUldiBiUttaUas- 
lomi  oF  tbc  Futh.  udthaflorTof  Uum.'    n^ 

thv  klnsdoma 


dowi  of  U 


floiTBd  from"  bow  •ilh« 

ufodot*  of  Bowluid  Ul 


i^pured  till  otber 
■rbenit  liitUadtliu 
i  bvfora.    Wv  do  pot 


appUnttoD  to  l*<  ctamh.  wbli 
of  tta*  warJd,  m  biwk-" ' 
Taimr,'  bat  is  tba  *«lmit 


d  Uk* 


will  plBCa  bcr  at  joor  dupnau-  * 
bat  mnalj,'  ud  ;ca  ihaJl  b*  II 
Ut  hum  and  «rih  luIbaniloU*  tbia  tnoa- 

bad  Ualmad  lo  thii  bold  and  adTaninran*  dlcrta- 
ilbglad  emotloTU  of  woadar 


'  „.iuj;: 


"Hadaml  tladunl  do  jod  ali{)aot 
(Blor  Bamambar  jim  ara  Jaiu 
>p>r(j,  ttam  tbia  lima  haanforth  aad 
ta.    Hhtbd  ud  aarth  hira  attMtad 


IhaproTldana 
Id  aa  aquipa 
poaltion  In  ao 


uaa  of  tbat 
lit  Iha  TtnowMd  Ro' 
9  Iha  paoplB.  Ladj 
na  baa  onan  tiiabad  to  baar  ' 
praaobar.  aod  ifa*  would  arall  bar 
•ant  opportnnltj  to  intliy  tbat  tt 
and  requaatad  bar  chariutrer  to 

•o  tbat  aba  ml(ht  baar  ararj 
Mtarad.    AcoonUsgly,  tn  a  ttw 


K«antnc    ^^^^  pUrcad  foi 


w  ttaua  apad  at  a  Tantim,  mdar  (hi 
r  tfaa  dl'faia  Bpirit,  foond  U*  wqM 
LadjAi  .... 


B  mlf ht  utraat  tba 


ldaDtifled»  toaonnaldaTablf 

BDIisgdoa  Id  bar  d««li  of  i 

rintaartadharda; 

'  lUuatilaiu  uaodata,  awMUj 


raar  of  tba  tamporarj  pnlplt  from 
apaakar  addreaaad  tba  liitrnii^g  th 
babil  tha  onlj  aDonuplad  poalllan  n 
of  bla  lolc*.    Tha 


ptnoBtf  that  occoplad  It.  iodd  altncled  tbi 
aUantloB  of  maDT  of  iha  pcopla  ham  lbs  Hrmon 
to  tba  tnrttaui  acnuion  wtalcb  hidjuitbani 
Duda  to  Ibc  aDdJanca  hj  tba  advtat  of  Ladj 
ilDoa.  TfaaobHrTutrjiofBoirlaiidBlllaooD 
dataetrd  Ibia  diTanion.and  bla  InTCBtira  mind 
■t  ODsa  aii(t*atad  ■  haaardona  bat  an  alftellTt 
tnatSy.    Panalni  In  tba  dlanualoe  of  bli  aab' 


f**  "  They  tell  na  often  to  meditate  in  th» 

'aacb  clowt,  bat  they  lend  na  not  like  liMto, 

If  U«  aqoipaga.  i„,Q  (he  fleldi  at  eTOnUde.     Thoy  dw«U 

r  lb.  uiiuirion.  ^  jjjg  jmy  ^f  ielf-dental,  but  tbey  m- 

on  attnciad  tni  (^jj^  ^|^^  ^^  j^^  ^f  dtiigkL      It  ll  DM 

poMlble  for  a  Obrlitlan  man  to  walk 
acroM  u  much  ai  a  rood  of  the  nunnd , 
eanh,  with  mind  nnagluled,  and  riffatlv 


■oand,  noT  without  a  i«ite  ol 

ing  upon  him  out  of  the  tky ."— JhuUi^ 
Mtdt      "-■  ■    - 
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OBAXACTEB  OF  GEORGB  III. 

**  To  do  hit  duty  oontdentiouslv,  as  he 
ihoold  answer  for  it  to  God  hereafter,  and 
aooordiDg  to  the  lighta  he  had  received, 
racfa  waa  hia  unoeaaing  aim,  fVom  the 
daj  when  young,  (but  superior  to  the 
finultiea  of  youth,)  he  first  assumed  the 
leiDs  of  government,  until  that  dismal 
period,  h^-a-century  later,  when,  bowed 
down  by  years  and  sorrows,  and  blind 
—DOUBLY  blind — ^he  concluded  his  reign, 
though  not,  as  yet,  his  life." — Lord 
Mahon's  Biiioty, 

**  We  may  see  the  small  value  God  has 
for  riches,  by  the  people  He  gives  them 
to."— i\pe. 


"  It  is  better  to  be  travelling  towards 
sge,  than  oirc^firom  youth." — Miss  LeweU, 

'*  Ascetics  are  for  cutting  off  every- 
thing that  may  be  *  a  smart.*  They  have 
heard  of  'the  deceitfulness  of  riches,' 
and  to  they  vow  pover^  ;  which  is  less 
trouble  than  watching  their  motives  in 
gaining  and  spending  money." 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  cause  that 
contributes  more  to  harden  men  in  error, 
and  in  misconduct  of  any  kind,  than  the 
dread  that  a  confession  of  having  been 
wrong  will  be  met  by  humiliating  ex- 
ultation." 


"The  old  proverb,  "A  fool  can  ask 
more  questions  than  a  wise  man  can 
SDSwer,**  may  very  fairly  have  this 
sdded  aa  a  rider  to  it — "  A  wise  man 
eannot  ask  more  questions  than  he  will 
find  ibola  ready  to  answer." — WhateUy, 

^  We  usually  fall  into  error  by  con- 
lidering  the  intellectual  powers  as  hav- 
iag  dignity  in  themselves,  and  separable 
ham  {he  heart;  whereas,  the  truth  is, 
that  the  intellect  becomes  noble  or  ig- 
asfale,  according  to  the  food  we  give  it, 
ttd  the  kind  of  subjects  with  which  it  is 
wufonanU^-'BuskiH, 


*1  hare  long  since  thought  that  the 
teka  we  learned  in  our  nurseries,  to  the 
ptjodke  of  the  giamtsy  must  have  been  so 
■my  calumnies ;  for,  in  the  whole  of  my 
JiiMCmirso  with  mankind,  I  have  per- 
«lve4  .th*t — a  man's  willingness  to  be 
'  -bis  indulgence  to  B^ery  honest 
to  be  either  useful  or  agreeable 
'Ua  talent  for  detecting  something 
lUe  or  praiseworthy  in  whatever 
It  iMdi  er  hears— are  in  exact  propor- 
IIdb  to  hie  own  intellectual  stature."— Sir 


DISHONXBTT  IK  IKADB. 

"  Drawn  aside  from  the  straight  path 
of  honesty,  which  alone  is  true  honour, 
by  this  Satanic  suasion,  we  have  to  la- 
ment, as  we  must  expose,  the  false  re- 
turns of  income  that  are  being  made  by 
many— and  the  most  in  the  more  opulent 
classes — ^to  save  themselves  fh)m  a  due 
support  of  national  public  burdens.  Oh, 
the  imagination — vulgar  as  it  is  vicious — 
is  that  no  wrong  thing  it  is  to  defraud 
the  revenue  by  any  act  of  deception,  or 
by  any  utterance  of  falsehood,  or  by  any 
contraband  merchandise!  All  the  gra- 
titude such  men  show  to  that  Providence 
who  hath  dealt  so  bountifully  with  them, 
is  to  insult  His  law— all  the  patriotism 
they  feel  for  their  personal  protection 
and  public  freedom,  is  to  cheat  that 
Government*  and  impair  the  executive 
of  that  constitution  by  which,  under 
God,  they  are  secured.  So  slender  is 
their  principle  of  truth,  that  a  little  gold 
dust  is  enough  to  outweigh  it,  and  so 
slight  is  their  hold  of  the  soil  of  justice, 
that  the  merest  breath  of  the  most 
meagre  advantage  can  tear  it  up  by  the 
roots.  Nor  charge  we  here  thus,  void 
of  that  proof  which  forces  to  such  an 
exposure.  From  documentary  evidence 
we  speak,  spreading  over  a  series  of 
years — evidence  which  goes  to  show  that 
we  are  either  the  poorest  or  the  most 
chicaning  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe." 

**  Limiting  the  remark  only  to  cases 
where  a  full  payment  after  a  compro- 
mise would  be  attended  with  Utde  sacri- 
fice—would still  leave  enough  and  to 
spare  for  comfort,  for  convenience,  for 
alms— we  cannot  but  affirm,  in  face  of  a 
flourished  discharge,  that  the  precept  is 
set  at  naught  which  directs  us  to  owe  no 
man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another,  if 
nothing  is  thereon  returned.  Neglected 
is  verily  Christ's  golden  rule,  which  saith, 
*Asye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  so  do  you  also  unto  them.'  Nor  is 
there  a  more  irritating  and  humiliating 
spectacle  of  human  depravity,  than  to 
behold  the  once  reduced  one  *  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day,'  while  the  indulgent 
creditor,  whom  he  now  ignores,  haa 
scarcely  a  frugal  meal;  or  to  see  this 
once  bankrupt  one  now  rolling  in  a 
splendid  carriage,  and  dashing  past  yon 
humble  unnoticed  pedestrian,  to  whom 
large  sums  are  yet  unpaid.  If  this  is  a 
resurrection  from  bankruptcy  in  the  sight 
of  God,  as  in  the  sense  of  every  honest 
man,  it  is  unto  '  shame  and  contempt.* " 
— I^.  GtZ/bn  on  the  Decalogue. 
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lUIigioiut  anO  fiHiMUnuixs  itxUUiqtntt. 


GLASGOW  BOUTAKI  HISBIOH. 

Mr,  Maaudf^B  Journal* 

Aumut  1.— Vitited  Genertl  HofpiUL 
Saw  M.  S.,  an  IrUh  Pr«fby terUn,  for  the 
first  time.  He  has  been  sick  since  the 
middle  of  Mav,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
tlwBe  days  in  hospital  here.  He  seemed 
weak  ;  but  said«  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure, that  he  trusted  the  Lord  would 
bring  him  through  his  sickness.  Wish- 
ing to  know  what  was  the  ground  of  his 
trusty  I  found  that  he  had  no  proper  con- 
ception of  the  Gospel  remedj  for  sin ; 
that,  like  too  many  whom  one  meets,  he 
had  nothing  else  on  which  to  build  than 
the  general  fact  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
was  disposed  to  rest  on  this,  that  as  God 
had  helped  him  hitherto^  (by  which  he 
meant,  had  given  him  a  measure  of 
health,)  He  would  help  him  still.  He 
said  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church  when  he  had  it  in  his  power,  and 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  that  there 
was  any  danger  of  his  being  finally  lost 
or  cast  off.  After  reading  and  praying 
with  him,  I  left  a  tract  for  his  perusaL 
May  God  enlic^hten  his  daricness ! 

August  2.— Visited  in  Palace,  after 
calling  at  General  Hospital  to  ascertain 
whet&r  there  were  any  additionid  cases 
to  visit.  In  Palace  Hospital :  H.  J.  told  me 
he  was  not  quite  so  well,  but,  if  spared 
by  God,  he  hoped  to  lead  a  new  life.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  too  mudi 
given  to  company  and  drink,  and  that, 
but  for  this,  he  might  now  have  been 
comfortably  situated  in  his  father's  house. 
Told  him  there  was  but  one  way  of  ob- 
taining happiness  here  and  hereafter,  and 
that  resolutions  of  amendment  must  be 
formed,  not  in  his  own  strength,  but  in 
that  or  the  Lord.  Assured  him  that  if 
his  father  was  a  pious  man,  it  would  re- 
joice his  heart  to  hear  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  refiect  on  his  past  ways.  Before  I 
Ieft»  he  told  me  that  he  wished,  when  he 
received  his  pay,  to  send  some  money  to 
his  father. 

Aumut  8.»yisited  to-day  in  General 
HospItaL  Saw  amongst  others  a  man 
who  used  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  He  had  never 
been  a  member  of  their  society,  but  his 
firiends,  he  said,  were  pious  people.  He 
shewed  me  a  letter  fh>m  his  aunt,  in 
which  she  said,  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, how  happy  thev  had  been  to  hear 
of  bis  preservation,  inquired  kindly  fbr 
his  health,  but  told  him  plainly  that 
there  was  one  thing  they  would  be  more 
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glad  to  know  of,  and  which  was  a  ooa- 
stant  subject  of  prayer  with  them,  th« 
salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.  I  warn 
more  than  surprised  to  find  that  this  OMyi 
oould  not  read,  and  wondered  how  it  bad 
happened  Umt  one  whose  frienda  muat 
have  prised  the  Word  themselves,  sho«ld 
have  had  his  education  so  totally  iie> 
glected.  He  had  been  at  school,  he  said, 
but  made  no  progress.  Head  a  little 
with  him,  and  promised  to  see  him  again. 

August  4, — Visited  as  fbrmerly.  No 
oases  of  particular  interest. 

August  5. — Sunday.  Preached  aa  usoal 
in  Palace  and  General  Hospitals.  Had 
entertained  hopes  that  we  should  now 
be  able  to  have  singing  regulariy  aa  part 
of  the  service  in  the  latter  pUioe,  hot 
found  that  the  orderly  who  had  acted  as 
precentor  on  one  occasion,  has  now  gobe 
out  to  duty.  On  the  only  day  on  whidi 
as  yet  we  have  had  singing,  the  man  who 
was  to  lead  stood  up,  and  instantly  the 
whole  audience  were  on  their  feet.  I 
told  them  afterwards,  that  while  this  was 
a  most  becoming  attitude  for  praise,  I 
would  not  ask  them  again  to  stand,  un- 
less they  felt  their  strength  so  far  re- 
turned, as  to  have  no  feeling  of  wearineaa 
in  the  service,  thinking  that  some  of  Uie 
men  might  be  too  wedc,  though  anxious 
to  conform  to  what  they  would  suppose 
to  be  an  established  usage.  To  my  sur- 
prise, every  man  was  on  his  legs  again, 
when  I  gave  out  the  concluding  nymn. 

August  6  to  11.— Have  not  visited  so 
regulariy  this  week  as  on  former  ones. 
On  Tuesday,  there  was  a  very  severe 
thunder-storm  which  lasted  the  whole 
day ;  yery  heavy  rain  falling  all  the  time, 
with  very  few  and  brief  intermissiooa. 
The  thunder  was  exoessivelv  loud,  and 
the  lightning  very  vivid.  I  do  no^  recol- 
lect ot  ever  before  witnessing  anything 
so  awfully  grand.  For  two  or  three  deji 
after  this  I  was  troubled  with  palna  and 
stiffness  in  my  limbs,  and  on  this  account 
my  visits  were  partially  intermitted,  and 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  I  found  that 
the  weather  had  afft^ited  more  than  my- 
self. Rheumatic  patients  in  partlceiar 
had  suffiered.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
week  we  were  cheered  by  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  three  boxes,  two  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  addressed  to  Mr.  tw* 
gusson,  and  one  to  me.  The  boxes  te 
Mr.  Fergusson  have  been  long  lo(^^  tor^ 
and  contain — at  least  we  hope  so— sup- 
plies of  Bibles  and  other  booka  aent  ovi 
by  the  Glasgow  Committee,    The  bos 
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•ddrettod  to  me  ia  flrom  the  Messrs. 
Bagster  in  London,  and  contains  Testa- 
ments tar  distribution  among  the  troops. 
These  snppUes  would  have  been  eren 
mote  aoo^itahle  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
there  are  many  men  who  enter  the  Hos- 
pitals still  without  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  a 
chaplain  to  be  able  to  put  these  in  their 
hands,  more  especially  if  their  hearts 
have  been  in  any  degree  softened  by  the 
iflictions  they  hare  passed  through. 

On  Saturday  was  in  Pera,  and  spent 
some  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Turin, 
sgent  of  the  Waldensian  Biission  to  Con- 
itantinople.  About  thirty  children  are 
at  present  in  attendance  at  his  school. 
Hetfd  the  teacher,  and  also  Mr.  Turin, 
ask  them  some  questions  in  Scripture 
History,  on  the  birth  of  Moses,  &c.  Saw 
them  go  through  some  exercises  on  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  one  work  a  rather 
complicated  question  in  arithmetic  The 
cfaildreo  are  mostly  Tery  young,  say  from 
iiz  to  ten  years  of  age.  They  spcAk 
Turkish  and  Greek  at  home,  but  are 
taught  in  French  and  Italian  at  school. 
Considering  that  the  questions  put  to 
them  were  not  in  their  mother-tongue, 
their  readiness  and  proficiency  were  won- 
derfhl,  and  reflect  great  credit  both  on 
the  teacher  and  on  Mr.  Turin.  Mr.  T. 
prsacbes  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Dutch 
church.  He  si^s  that  while  he  has  been 
three  years  in  Constantinople,  it  is  only 
sow  that  be  is  beginning  to  find  openings 
ibr  making  known  the  Qospel,  and  to  feel 
that  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  owning 
and  Messing  His  labours. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  friends  of 
this  misakm  in  Glasgow,  who  haTe  hither- 
to supported  Mr.  Turin,  will  be  enoour- 
iged,  and  enabled  to  lend  him  every 


AmgHMt  12*— Sunday.  Preached  in  Pa- 
lms at  half-past  ten.  Found  the  hoapi- 
td  fldUr  than  I  have  yet  seen  it.  Many 
■en  Jiad  come  in  on  the  previous  di^. 
ham  the  increase  of  numbers,  the  gene- 
id  doctor  had  not  been  ab\e  to  see  all  the 
imBds^  and  as  some  were  waiting  for 
Ui  nNUid,  my  numbers  were  smaller 
tb^  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Ie  aodition  to  a  doaen  or  more  who 
to  hear,  there  must  have  been  a 
or  ao  OQ  their  beds  within  hearing. 
Om  man  at  a  little  distance  from  me 
behind  a  pillar,  I  saw  edging 
on  his  elbow,  turning  himself 
and  listening  most  attentively. 
I  to  him  afterwwds,  and  found  that 
havaami  l^Hsoopalian,  but  thankftil  for 
the  Mflctuoi^  of  hearing  the  Word. 
Ify  w^Mi  had  been  player,  and  I  left 
vuh  hiai  ^7la^s  tract,  Ihyim  Prayf 


Preached  in  General  Hospital  at  four. 
Audience  not  so  large  as  I  nave  seen  it. 
Probably  some  of  the  new  men  lately 
come  in  do  not  know  where  to  find  the 
chapel,  or  what  is  the  hour  of  worship. 
Got  the  name  of  one  man  I  had  not  pre- 
viously seen,  who  has  been  in  for  some 
time. 

Auguit  IS.— Visited  in  General  Hospi- 
taL  A  considerable  number  of  men  pre- 
paring to  go  on  board  this  afternoon,  to 
sail  for  England.  Distributed  some 
numbers  of  the  Leiture  Hour  and  Sunday 
at  Hmn»  for  perusal  on  the  voyage. 

This  mominff  I  had  the  Messrs. 
Bagsters'  box  delivered,  and  found  it  to 
contain  about  SOO  copies  of  a  very  neat 
Polymicron  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  a  centre  colamn  of  references 
and  notes,  bound  in  cloth,  and  lettered 
outside,  *<New  Testament  for  the  British 
Army  in  the  East  ;"*  150  or  SOO  copies  of 
the  English  version  of  the  Polyglot  New 
Testament,  bound  in  morocco,  and  half- 
a-dozen  copies  of  the  same  interleaved 
with  the  Scripture  Harmony,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  chaplains.  Of 
the  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  one  was  intended  for  the  ranks,  the 
other  for  non-commissioned  officers. 

August  14.— Had  a  call  this  morning 
fsom  C.  A.,  whom  for  some  time  I  bad 
visited  in  the  General  Hospital,  till  he 
was  discharged  for  duty.  He  wished  me 
to  write  to  the  captain  of  his  company  at 
the  Crimea,  to  request  him  to  send  a 
sovereign,  due  to  C.  A.,  to  bis  wife  in 
Scotland.  He  shewed  me  a  very  affec- 
tionate letter  from  his  wife,  and  left 
anoUier  sovereign  with  me  to  be  for- 
warded to  her.  Before  he  went  away,  he 
said  he  thought  hecould  spare  her  anoliher 
five  shillings,  and  that  he  knew  it  would 
not  come  wrong  to  her.  I  cheerfully 
undertook  to  have  it  conveyed. 

AuguMt  31.— During  the  past  fortnight, 
little  of  incident  has  occurx^  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  my  dally  visits  have  been  un- 
interrupted, except  by  a  short  visit  to 
Broussa,  which  took  me  away  fh>m  duty 
for  a  couple  of  days.  The  prevailing 
complaints  are  still  fever  and  diarrb<Ba» 
with  some  cases  of  dysentery,  and  there 
have  been  also  a  few  of  jaundice.  The 
hospitals  are,  on  the  whole,  fuller  than 
they  were,  though  the  number  is  scarcely 
the  same  two  days  in  succession,  and 
varies  considerably  after  a  large  draft 
has  been  sent  to  England,  or  after  the 
arrival  of  a  i^ip-load  of  invalids  from 
the  Crimea.  The  attendance  at  the  Sab- 
bath services  continues  as  formerly,  and 
there  are  some,  I  am  happy  to  think,  who 
value  this  mean  of  grace,  and  some  whose 
opportunities  of  public  worship  after  the 
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Presbyterian  form  have  been  few  indeed 
since  coming  to  the  East. 

The  position  of  oar  Presbyterian  chap- 
lains is  considerably  changed  of  late. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  after  hoping  for  long  to 
regain  his  strength  in  this  country,  was 
again  placed  upon  the  sick-list  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and,  as  instead  of  getting 
better  under  medical  treatment,  he  gra- 
dually became  weaker,  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved that  a  medical  board  should  sit 
upon  hli  case,  and  the  result  of  their  con< 
sultation  is,  that  he  has  been  sent  home 
in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  may  bene- 
fit his  health.  .  He  embarked  for  England 
on  the  24th  of  this  month,  on  board  the 
Arabia.  The  same  steamer  takes  home 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Fraser,  also  in  poor  health, 
and  who  has  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  officiated  as  Presbyterian  chap- 
lain in  the  Crimea.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  is  at  present  here 
on  sick-leave  from  the  Crimea,  and  has 
been  for  some  time  almost  constantly 
confined  to  bed,  so  that  of  nine  Presby- 
terian chaplains,  as  many  as  three,  or 
one-third  al  the  entire  number,  are  now 
off  duty.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Fraser, 
it  is  understood,  will  not  return  to  the 
East  By  the  removal  of  Mr.  Fergusson, 
our  numbers  at  Scutari  have  been  re- 
duced to  two,  and  of  these,  one  is  shortly 
to  leave,  Mr.  Drennan,  he  having  been 
ordered  up  to  the  Crimea. 

In  reviewing  the  past,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  prospect  of  being  left  as  the 
sole  Presbyterian  chaplain  in  charge  of  the 
three  hospitals  at  Scutari,  there  are  many 
circumstances  which  tend  to  awaken  the 
feeling  of  gratitude.  When  the  work 
was  new  to  me,  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  it  rested  on  my  shoulders,  and 
the  field  of  my  labours  has  been  only 
gradually  enlarged  as  I  have  become  ac- 
customed to  hospital  life,  and  learned  by 
experience  bow  to  discharge  most  satis- 
factorily, and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
expeditiously,  my  hospital  duties.  In 
the  sudden  diange  fh>m  a  Scottish  spring 
to  an  Eastern  summer,  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  most  oppressive,  and  its 
effects  most  relaxing,  I  had  less  to  do. 
As  the  weather  has  become  cooler,  and 
the  body  somewhat  acclimated,  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  ine  has  only 
gradually  increased.  At  the  time  of  my 
arrival  here,  and  when  first  setting  foot 
on  a  strange  land,  my  introduction  to 
chaplains  on  the  spot  placed  me  at  once 
among  friends,  intercourse  with  whom,  at 
this  period,  was  to  me  among  the  greatest 
of  comforts.  Now,  when  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  Eastern  ways,  and  have 
met  with  others  from  Britain,  I  am  less 
dependent  on  these  first  friends.  It  it 
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also  pleasant  to  feel  that  one  Presbyte- 
rian chaplain  is  still  within  five  miles  of 
this,  at  Kuluti,  and  that  my  intercoarte 
wi^  the  Episcopal  chaplains  here  has 
been  of  an  agreeable  character.  At  the 
same  time,  knowing  that  it  will  devolve 
upon  me  almost  exclusively  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
soldiers  here,  I  feel  deeply  conscioui  of 
my  own  personal  insufficiency  and  need 
of  strength ;  and,  for  the  more  effident 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  mission, 
most  earnestly  desire  an  accession  of 
labourers.  In  the  absence  of  «ny  intelli* 
gence  as  to  assistance  from  other  quar- 
ters, one  of  the  most  consoling  thoughts^ 
in  the  meantime,  is  in  the  prospected  the 
speedy  recovery  and  return  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson. That  God  may  strengthen  him 
for  renewed  duty,  and  grant  me  the 
benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  his  co-opefip 
tion,  is  my  fervent  prayer. 

Having  mentioned  a  visit  to  Broossa, 
I  may  remark  that  this  was  paid  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Drennan  and  Mr.  John- 
stone, two  brother  chaplains,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  llamlin,  American  mis- 
sionary to  the  Protestant  Armenian 
Churd  here.  Mr.  Hamlin  has  been  now 
for  about  seventeen  years  resident  in  the 
East,  and  seems  quite  at  home  among 
the  natives.  We  left  Constantinople  bj 
steamer  in  the  morning,  landed  at  Mnn- 
danya  about  two,  and  had  a  ride  of  sixteen 
miles  thence  to  Broussa,  through  a  most 
beautif\il  country,  the  first  part  of  the 
way  being  hilly,  but  abounding  in  vine- 
yards and  also  mulberry  trees,  the  lattsr 
part  being  through  a  magnificent  plain, 
stretching  some  forty  miles  in  length 
along  the  foot  of  Olvmpns  and  other 
mountains.  Broussa  lies  close  to  this 
giant  hill,  occupying  one  of  the  finest 
sites  that  can  be  imagined  for  a  city.  Il 
is  said  to  contain  between  three  bundled 
and  four  hundred  mosques,  and  when  the 
minarets  were  all  standing,  the  efltei 
must  l^ave  been  truly  imposing.  As  it 
is,  Broussa  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes, and,  I  think,  without  a  single 
exception,  all  its  graceful  minarets  have 
lost  their  apices,  and  appear  of  stunted 
growth.  Tlie  last  great  earthquake  hap» 
pened  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  us 
desolating  effects  are  frightfully  visible 
in  the  overturned  houses  and  Uocked-np 
streets  of  the  city.  Large  portions  are  a 
complete  mass  of  ruins,  and  iustanoas 
were  pointed  out  to  us  in  which  dwdlinf- 
houses,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hu!, 
moved  en  ma$aef  burying  their  inmatsi 
beneath  their  crumbling  stones,  and  one 
instance  in  which  a  house  so  situated  had 
altered  its  position,  but  without  iiguij  to 
the  inhabitants. 
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At  Brontsa  we  iaw  the  tombi  of  the 
first  sultans  of  the  Othinan  line,  and  the 
mosques  which  each  prince  in  succession 
had  erected  on  coming  to  the  throne. 
Here»  too,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
Tisitfng  the  silk-factories,  in  which  the 
irtt  process  is  performed  of  removing 
the  silk  in  spider-like  threads  from  the 
eoooiNi.  At  Broussa  we  likewise  tasted 
the  delicious  fhiit  of  this  fertile  region, 
snd  only  regretted  that  time  did  not 
permit  us  to  try  its  famed  sulphur  baths. 

But  periiaps  the  most  interesting  dr- 
enmstanoe,  and  that  which  best  deterres 
a  place  In  this  Journal,  was  the  reception 
we  met  with  Arom  the  Protestant  Ar- 
menians. Mr.  Hamlin  was  everywhere 
lecelTed  as  a  well* known  friend;  and 
because  we  had  been  brought  by  him  we 
were  made  at  home  at  once,  and  treated 
with  true  Baatem  hospitality.  Our  ignor- 
aooe  of  the  language  prevented  us  fjrom 
joining  io.  or  following  the  conversation, 
bat  one  could  gather,  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  little  English  at  command 
wu  employed,  as  well  as  from  the  spark- 
ttng  eyes  and  happy  faces  of  all  who  were 
toooated  by  Mr,  Hamlin,  the  real  pleasure 
whldi  it  gave  them  to  see  him,  and  per- 
ceive at  the  same  time  that,  despite  all 
flie  differences  of  language  and  country, 
we  were  received  as  brethren  for  Jesus' 
iU»,  and  the  common  name  which  we 
all  named  could  bind  us  as  members  of 
one  fiimi^,  and  the  common  faith  we  all 
professed  prompt  to  the  giving  and  re- 
ceirlng  acts  of  Christian  hospitality. 
The  pastor  of  the  Armenian  Church  at 
Broussa*  who  speaks  a  little  English^  was 
introduced  to  us.  His  brother  pastor  of 
Constantinople,  who  understands  onr 
bagoage  better,  was  our  fellow-traveller 
fhim  Constantinople,  and  our  cieerone  in 
tlw  older  capital.  On  parting,  both  re- 
nealad  an  interest  in  our  prayers  on 
tahalf  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  in  this 
•mter..  The  circumstances  call  both 
ir  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  dis- 
iWea  ereiywhere.  Christians  here  are 
mH  tzpoaed  at  times  to  persecution,  and 
i»  olisicct  of  the  visit  of  the  pastor  firom 
Qnrtaotiiiople  was  to  inquire  into,  and 
Ifpuwlble  obtain  redress  in,  one  instance 
livWeh  persecution  had  been  endured. 
Jhe  'Aurai  at  Broussa  had  their  own 
l^riib  toOb  of  another  kind.  One  shock 
lid  aoeh  injured  their  place  of  worship, 
titf  li  was  just  about  repaired  and  again 
^■U  Jt  m  use  when  a  second  lerelled 
Iti^^  the  ground.  A  very  neat  new 
"  ^  '  _  rhidi,  it  is  hoped  and  expected, 
be  pvoof  against  the  repetition  of 
is   now  in   course  of 
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How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  America,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Hamlin  and  his  co- 
adjutors, piling  back  to  Asia  what  she 
has  herself  received  from  Asis,  through 
the  medium  of  Europe.  What  a  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughly  unselfish  charac- 
ter of  our  religion !  Oh  !  for  the  time 
when,  Ethiopia,  too,  stretching  out  her 
hands  unto  God.  the  Soripture  may  be 
fulfilled,  *<  The  kingdoms  of  this  world 
aro  b^me  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ,"  and  when  the  **  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples, 
and  tongues,  clothed  with  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands,"  shall  be  pro- 
pared  to  take  up  the  cry,  **  Salvation  to 
our  Lord,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  I"  May  not  the  events 
which  are  now  taking  pisce  on  the  earth, 
the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  pre- 
paratory to  this,  and  the  aid  rendered  by 
western  powers  to  eastern  in  the  hour  of 
need,  as  it  is  indicative  of  the  wane  of 
the  crescent,  prove  to  be  also  introductory 
to  the  further  triumphs  of  the  cross? 
May  not  one  effect  be  the  opening  up  of 
Urge  tracts,  now  stagnant  and  barren,  to 
the  benign  and  healing  influences  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  so  fkr  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
good  seed,  **the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 


Letter /rom  Mr.  Ftrgusaon. 

On  Board  "the  Melbourne,** 
OffSeatari,  fAih DeetmJbet  I8SS. 

Mr  DBAB  Mb.  Maolbod, — I  have  just 
embarked  for  Balaklava,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  duty  at  the  Castle  Hospital 
there,— where,  for  the  present,  there  is 
no  Presbyterian  chaplain,  l>ut  two  Epis- 
copalians, and  one  Roman  Catholic. 
There  are  few  patients  at  Scutari  now, 
and,  with  a  little  help  fh>m  Mr.  Cannon, 
who  has  come  down  as  chaplain  to  the 
Scots  Greys,  Mr.  Mscnair  feels  quite 
able  for  all  the  work.  I  have  been  at 
Scutari  since  Monday  week.  We  had  a 
tedious  and  rough  passage  firom  Mar- 
seilles. The  maU  by  which  I  came  was 
two  days  behind  time.  We  called  at 
Malta,  Sjrra,  Smyrna,  Oallipoli,  and  the 
Dardanellea.  B€r.  Macnair  dispensed  the 
sacrament  last  Sabbath,  for  the  first 
time,  to  a  very  small  compsny,  eight  in 
all,  the  officiating  minister  included. 
There  were  four  chaplains,  one  doctor, 
two  lady  nurses,  and  my  servant,  (a 
Scotchman.)* 

After  I  get  settled  down  to  work  in 
the  Crimea,  I  shall  endeavour  to  gite 
you  the  details  of  my  field. 
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ADDmONl,L  SUB80BIPTION8  TO 
SCUTARI  MISSION. 

CoUselsd  hf  Mits  Daoid»(m,  St,  G€orge*i 
CongrtgatUm,  QtatffOw. 

Wm  Lhidny,  7  Brighton  Creicent, 

PMtobeUo   .  -      L  t  10 

Mrt  J«iBre7i  darmoe  Place,  Oluffow      1  10 


L.4   9 
CoUeeUdlf  Mn.  ^Ifndmam,  Sprtmifria^, 


Mr  EtrndiiMn,  SpringildA    -  hS    1 

Mn  Hjndnuni,       do.  .  ^      ^0    1 

Muter  Hjndmen,  do.         .  .         0   1 

Mr  Andenon,  Cuslang        .  .  0    1 

Mrt  Anderson,     do.  0    1 

Mlie  AndereoB.     do.  .  0    1 

Mrs  Bitohie,  W.  Kilbride    .  .         0   1 

Mrt  Stirlfaitf^      do.  .  0   0 

Rer.  Alex.  King,  do.  -         •         0    1 

BfrtKI^.  do.  ..01 

Mr  John  Bleir,  Irvine  .         0    1 

Mrt  Thornton,  Woodend,  Kffanamook     0    1 
Mr  Thornton         do.  do.  0    1 

Mttter  Belfoar,  Cnunond,  Mid-Lothltn  0    1 
Bfittet  Hyndman,  Ayr  0    1 

Mrt  RAilton.  Kihttamoek    -  .  0   1 

Mrt  Anderton,     do.  •  -01 

Mr  Anderton.      do.  ^  0    1 

Mrt  Hunter,  Hontertton,  Wett  Kilbride  0    1 
Mr  Hunter  do.  do.  0   1 

Mrt  Aleonuider,  Ann'k  Lodge,  do.  0   1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

J 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


L.1    0 

Mrt  J.  O.  Ftlrlie,  of  Coodham,  for 

BIblet  tad  Tettemente  .      L.l  10 

Anoqgrmout,  for  Bookt,      .  -  10 

Mr  F..  (hi  PottMe  Stempt.)  .  0   fi 

Mrt  Philip,  Cltfon  Honte,  Arbroath      0   5 


L3   0    0 


STATISTICS  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS 
IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 


OmpA   PropagO' 

Hon  jSeoMr, 

Calcutta 

Do.    Biihop*t) 
Omtoge  J 

Howrah 

Tallygtmi* 

Birriporo 

NerboddH 

Gawnporo 

Tamlook 

Abmedabttd 

MadraaMiii. 

Ckmtk  MittUm* 

€urp  Soettip, 

Bombay 

Notenel^  Attn- 
n«in.tBdMal. 
Bgaum 

Jvirir 

OilottlU 

Bordwan 

Kritbaafhw 

Bhagulpnr 


1 

1 

9 
9 
t 
1 
I 
1 
1 
SS 


U    100    16,eiS    160   481S 


) 


4     3 


14    id 


Chnnar 
Jaimpore 
Oonruckpore 
Agra 
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I 

4 
S 
0 
1 
4 
1 

1 
3 


t 
1 
4 


9 

i 


U 


11 

100 

31 
T 

It 
0 

19 


ISO 
M 

548 

• 

74 
40 

10 


88t 

ISO 
1100 


3 
14 
0 
38    l&SS 


0 
0 

4 
8 

10 


450 


17 

3 
4 


Meerut 

Kotghur 

Madrat 

Ttonevelly  dis-1  .^ 
tricU  /  ** 

TraTtnoore  dit-) 
tricU  ) 

Telngu 

At  home 

BaptUf  MMm. 

arpSoeMp, 
CaloutHi— 

Giro.  Road 

LalBaav 

KoHnga 
IntaUj 

Hanra&Salkiya 
Nortikdachoke 
Lakhyantipnr 
Khari 
Malajapur 
I^um  Dnm 
Seraropore 
Ciitwa 

Suri,  Birbfanm 
Dinj^pur 


Buriaal 
Daeca 
ChittagoiV 
Moaghir 
Benaret 
Agra 
Saugor 
Chitaura 
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lhei&rA»tifmo:  a  Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  *'IiOTOiiJto  Bettoni."  Bdioborgh: 
TtmnM  Ooti8Urt>le  and  Go. 

l9i8B0  8ecf«t;tlMii  Signor  Ruffliii  is  the 
of  this  work;  and  as  **LdrMi£d 
*  pnblii^lied  a  few  years  ago,  waif 
I  fltTdmably  reoelTed.  and  is  getterAllv 
fitted  to  be  the  most  graphic  sketd 
^U^Onk  opprsaskm  e?er  sttbmHtod  to 
^  I  paldie,  he  is  DO  stranger  in  English 
satnfSi  Both  his  works  are  rery  re* 
hi  point  of  s^le.  There  is  a 
dnlloltyt  *  pvHty,  and  SuLcfaJliHkmr 
larMi  iHigwg^  a  rars  felicity  in  many 
if  ll»  phfMS,  and  a  flowing  mdodr  in 
^mMoii  of  his  sentenoesi  wfaieh 
A  llltle  oaptirating.  fin  his  d^ 
_  ia^  hothof  (Aaraeler  and  seenety, 
lift'ttsbannkess  yet  gnoeftilness  of 
i  M|«i8ttely  traced  and  sometimes 
ilM  1^  eild  the  predoof  gift  of 
A^l^eitte  with  a  few  artless  y^ 
of  hitf  penell,  which  are 


but  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Although 
Signor  Ruilini  is  a  foreigner,  yet  we  think 
that  there  is  a  moral  certain^  thet  he 
thinks  in  EngKsh,  for  such  flowing  and 
meliifluons  periods  as  his,  can  scarcely, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  result  of 
the  mechanical  and  cramping  process  of 
translation. 

In  one  respect  the  two  works  diflto 
greatly.  In  '*  Lorenzo  Benonl "  the  naiv 
ratine  is  fhH  of  stirHng  inddent  and  fas- 
dnadion,  and  reveals  ah  amount  of  stdid 
yetcoM^blOoded  tyranny  existing  in  Italy, 
at  which  the  heart  Ueedil.  In  •^Br'. 
Atatbnio  ^  the  story  is  slender  in  the  ex- 
trem^  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hiniS 
a  tdot  It  may  be  soon  tdd.  1^  Johit 
Datenne^  a  baronet  fhll  of  EngliMi  pre- 
judices and  ^^repossessions,  is  trareifinif 
with  his  fkir  but  diOicate  daughter",  Lu^y, 
between  Genoa  and  Nide,  when  his  tra^ 
vedingcarriage  is  MsddentallxorertuHiedy 
and  the  toung  ladv  receives  a  severe  iti- 
JU17,  Winch  odmpelr  the  party  to  remain 
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for  some  months  at  a  roadside  inn  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Antonio, 
an  exile  from  Sicily  in  consequence  of  his 
political  opinions,  was  then  the  parish 
doctor  of  Bordighera,  where  the  accident 
occurred.  He  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  carriage  was  orertnmed,  as- 
sisted in  conveying  Lucy  to  the  "osteria," 
behaved  roost  kindly  and  honourably  as 
her  medical  attendant,  but,  as  will  hap- 
pen in  such  cases,  he  lost  his  heart  to  bis 
fair  patient,  and  his  patient  lost  her  heart 
to  him.  When  matters  were  becoming 
ripe  for  a  declaration,  Lucy's  brother  ar- 
rived in  post  haste  from  London,  and  see- 
ing how  matters  were,  carried  her  off  to 
England  without  allowing  any  time  for 
explanations.  There  she  married  a  noble- 
man, was  unhappy  in  her  married  life, 
became  a  widow,  fell  into  delicate  health, 
and  went  to  Naples,  where  she  again  en- 
countered Dr.  Antonio,  now  no  longer  the 
village  doctor,  but  a  deputy  fW>m  the 
Sicilian  people  demanding  from  the  king 
constitutional  liberty.  But,  alas  I  in- 
stead of  obtaining  his  object,  he  is  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the  loathsome 
and  dreadful  dungeons  of  the  castle  of 
Ischia.  Lucy  in  vain  attempts  his  re- 
lease, and  being  worn  out  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  she  dies.  '*  Dr.  Antonio  still 
suffers,  prays  and  hopes  for  his  country." 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  book  evidently 
is  to  remoye  English  prejudices  sgainst 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  end  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  good  and  the  generous 
in  their  behalf.  Although  the  narrative 
contains  but  few  incidents,  and  these  are 
by  no  means  of  an  exciting  character,  yet 
the  interest  of  the  work  never  flags,  and 
it  may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

As  an  example  of  the  author's  power 
of  description,  we  quote  the  following 
aooount  of  the  scenery  on  either  side  of 
the  Cornice  Boad,  which  runs  from  Qenoa 
to  Nice: — 

*'  Few  of  the  public  highways  of  Europe 
are  more  favoured  than  this,— few,  at  any 
rate,  combine  in  themselves  three  such 
elements  of  natural  beauty  as  the  Medi- 
terranean on  one  side,  the  Apennines  on 
the  other,  and  overhead  the  splendours  of 
an  Italian  sky.  Numerous  towns  and 
villages,  some  gracefully  seated  on  the 
ahore^  bathing  their  fSeet  in  the  silvery 
wave,  some  stretching  up  the  mountain 
tides  lijLe  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  thrown  pic- 
turesquely astride  a  lofty  ridge,  with  here 
mod  there  a  solitary  sanctuary  perched 
high  on  a  sea-washed  cliff,  or  half  lost  in 
a  forest  of  verdure  at  the  head  of  some 
glen ;  marble  palaces  and  painted  villas 
emerging  fW)m  sunny  vineyards,  gaily 
flowering  gardens^  or  groves  of  orange 
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and  lemon  trees ;  myriads  of  white  eanmi 
with  green  jalousies,  scattered  all  over 
hills  once  sterile,  but  now,  their  scanty 
soil  propped  up  by  terrace  shelving  above 
terrace,  clothed  to  the  top  with  olire 
trees, — all  and  everything,  in  short,  of 
man's  handy  work,  betokens  the  activity 
and  ingenuity  of  a  tasteful  and  richly  en- 
dowed race. 

**  The  road,  in  its  obedience  to  the  ca- 
pricious indentations  of  the  coast,  is  irre- 
gular and  serpent-like ;  at  one  time,  on  a 
level  with  the  sea,  it  passes  between 
hedges  of  tamarisk,  aloes,  and  oleander, 
at  another  winds  up  some  steep  moan- 
tain  side,  through  dark  pine  foreata,  ris- 
ing to  such  a  height  that  the  eye  reooili 
terrified  from  looking  into  the  abyss  bt- 
low;  here  it  disappears  into  galleries  em 
in  the  living  rock,  there  comes  out  upon  a 
wide  expanse  of  earth,  sky,  and  water, 
now  turns  inland  with  a  seeming  detia^ 
mination  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
mountain,  anon  shoots  abruptly  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  as  if  bent  upon  rushing 
headlong  into  the  sea.  The  variety  of 
prospect  resulting  from  this  continual 
shifting  of  the  point  of  view,  is  aa  endless 
as  thatoflbred  by  the  ever-changing  oooi- 
bhiations  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Could  we 
but  give  this  sketch  a  little  of  the  col* 
oaring,  real  colouring,  of  the  ooantry, 
what  a  picture  we  shoiUd  make  of  it  I  Bat 
we  cannot.  It  iapast  the  power  of  words 
to  shadow  out  the  brilliant  transparency 
of  this  atmosphere,  the  tender  asure  of 
this  sky,  the  deep  blue  of  this  sea,  the 
soft  gradations  of  tone  tinting  these  wavy 
mountains,  as  they  lapone  overtheother." 

The  aatbor  is  much  more  charj  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  religious  aspect  of 
Italy,  and  of  his  own  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  than  we  coald  have 
desired.  Whether  he  is  a  Bomanlat  or  a 
Protestant,  it  is  impossible  firom  his  works 
to  determine.  We  wish  the  foUowiof 
were  truOb  Dr.  Antonio  si^s:  "The 
whole  Bible,  translated  into  ItaUaa,  la 
open  to  all  readers,  with  only  two  eoa- 
ditions.  First,  that  it  be  the  tranalallos 
of  the  Scriptures  commonly  called  tba 
VulgatB,  collated  and  completed  1^  81^ 
Jerome;  and,  secondly,  that  th«  Latiii 
text  be  printed  opposite  the  Italian.** 

Does  Signer  Ruffini  believe  that  If  qm 
of  our  Bible  Societies  were  to  mmd  a  eaff» 
of  Italian  Bibles,  the  translation  being  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Latin  bdng  priatid 
along  with  it,  that  the  Church  of  Bmm 
would  permit  them  to  be  circolated  in 
Italy  ?  This  would  not  only  be  oontraiy  to 
the  experience  of  all  recent  travelers,  bol 
also  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  well  known 
fourth  ruleof  the  index  of  prohlMted  book* 
of  the  ioiaUible  Coandl  of  Trent. 
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S^ermott* 


By  the  Ret.  Thomas  GfofDOK,  Minister  of  Newbattle. 
**  I  am  miiid*  all  thingt  to  aU  nwn,  Uuit  I  might  bj  all  mmuu  mto  mbm.**-*!  CoBurmiAra  iz«  tS. 


Taxb  Mm  sU  in  all,  there  has  nerer 
been  among  the  preachers  of  Christianitj 
the  equal  of  FauL  £yen  as  a  Pharisee, 
hb  seal  was  remarkable.  A  hypocrite  he 
nerer  was,  for  he  was  as  much  in  earnest 
when  be  was  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  th^ 
Lord,  as  when  exclaiming :  **  Tea,  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Chriit  Jesus  my  liord ;" 
or  saying :  **  I  am  ready,  not  to  be  bound 
only,  bat  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  difference 
was,  that  in  the  latter  case  all  his  powers 
had  been  bapti^  with  hearenly  fire,  so 
that,  possessed  and  ruled  by  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  ani- 
mated l^  a  profoiud  conriction  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  his  work,  he  was 
leady  to  do  all  and  to  suffer  all  in  its  pro- 
ieeotion,^yea,  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  he  might  save  some. 

Bicb  as  Paul's  Epistles  are  in  expres- 
rions  of  ferrent  love,  and  in  proofs  of  the 
orerpowecing  infinence  of  the  Gospel, 
tbere  is  no  one  in  which  his  intense 
dnroledness  is  more  conspicuous  than  in 
our  text,  where  we  find  him  declaring 
his  readiness  to  adapt  himself,  in  all  law- 
ftil  and  indiil^rent  matters,  to  the  pecu- 
Bsiitief  of  those  to  whom  he  preached. 
Hs  felt  that  his  superior  knowledge  and 
Chiistian  liberty  did  not  exonerate  him 
Inn  ibe  duly  of  adapting  his  conduct 
nd  addresses  to  the  weaknesses  and  pre- 
jfdkm  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  he 
JKlf/tut  obtain  free  access  to  all.  For  the 
Mkia  of  the  loftier  influence  which  belongs 
li  urn  mrewarded  ministry,  he  had  re- 
tbe  labourer's  right  of  mainten- 
and  had  wrought  with  his  own 
Among  the  partially  enlightened, 
li  Ad  aoi  hesitate  to  abridge  his  own 
accommodated  himself  as  far 


Wlbre  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
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as  he  lawftdly  could  to  their  prejudices, 
meeting  them  and  arguing  with  them  on 
their  own  premises.  True,  he  ncTer 
hesitated  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  While  studying  to  render  himself 
acceptable  to  his  hearers,  while  courteous 
in  all  things,  while  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  he  never  garbled  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity. 

Fathers  and  Brethren!  ought  not  we  to 
imitate  the  self-denying  zeal  of  Paul? 
The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  that  calls 
for  such  sacrifices.  It  demands  that  we  be 
ready  to  be  made  all  things  to  all  men.  The 
aspect  of  the  times  is  of  the  most  por- 
tentous character,  indicating  that  we  live 
in  a  crisis  of  the  world's  history,  in  one 
of  those  transition  periods  when  *'  the  old 
order  changetb,  yielding  place  to  new." 
Discovery  after  discovery  is  coming  upon 
us  in  rapid  succession.  The  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  are  enlarging  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner.  The  school- 
master is  abroad,  and  education  is  being 
diffused  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  wliile 
the  cheap  literature  of  the  day  is  a  sign 
of  the  marvellous  activity  and  progress 
of  the  age.  Still  no  Christian  can  fail  to 
feel  that  all  is  not  right,  and  that  as  of 
old  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
so  now  material  progress  and  the  dream 
of  regenerating  the  world  merely  by 
education  in  common  things  are  no  proofs 
of  spiritual  progress.  We  cannot  con- 
template the  seething,  heaving  masses  of 
society,  without  being  convinced  that 
there  are  elements  at  work  which  de- 
mand the  most  watchful  attention,  and 
the  most  wary  handling  on  the  part  of 
Christ's  ministers,  if  they  would  succeed 
in  bringing  these  masses  under  the  power 
of  the  Gospel.  Think  of  the  scenes  of 
1848,  and  the  aspect  which  our  streets 
then  presented,-— of  what  took  place  on 
the  Continent,  where  the  reign  of  anarchy 
and  irreligion  was  averted,  not  by  the 
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TirtucB  or  finDness  of  the  rulers,  but  by 
the  utter  folly  of  the  reTolutionistB  them- 
teWes.  And  though  for  the  moment  all 
teems  quiet,  the  snkke  is  but  scotched, 
not  killed.  The  state  of  public  feeling 
throughout  Central  Europe^  the  restless 
nneasfness  a(  our  operatives  and  artizans, 
and  that  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  capital  and  Ubour,  of 
whidi  we  had  such  ample  evidence  in 
the  Pieston  strike  of  last  year  [1853], 
show  that  beneath  the  sarface  there  is  a 
burning  lava  stream,  which  may  any 
day  burst  out  into  flames.  Sorely,  in 
such  an  age,  there  is  much  work  for 
Christ's  ministers  to  do.  They  should, 
therefore,  show  their  zeal,  their  earnest- 
ness, and  their  devotedness,  by  renouncing 
themselves,  and  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men.  They  should  adapt  their  teach- 
ing and  their  labours  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  they  are  placed, 
and  so  counteract  those  errors  which  are 
leading  men  astray. 

To  traverse  the  whole  ground  which 
such  a  subject  opens  up  is  of  course  im- 
possible on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I 
can  merely  allude  to  one  or  two  of  our 
most  urgent  duties. 

The  twx)  most  dangerous  and  most 
destructive  errors  of  the  present  day  are 
Popery  and  Infidelity.  That  Popery  is 
spceading,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
that  it  is  spreading  among  those  whom 
our  popular  polemics  and  lectures  reach, 
I  do  not  believe.  We  are  all  too  prone 
to  regard  it  in  one  aspect  merely,  as  an 
exploded  and  crumbling  system  of  super- 
stitious mummeries,  which  no  sensible 
man  can  possibly  adc^t,  and  of  which  the 
only  distinctive  characteristics  are,  the 
withholding  the  Bible  fh>m  the  laity,  the 
woi^ship  of  images,  and  those  indulgences 
and  absolutions  by  which  an  easy  way  to 
heaven  can  be  bought.  But  is  this  the 
only  phase  of  Popery  which  we  have  to 
encounter  or  fear?  It  is  fdtile  to  say 
that  Popery  is  unchanged.  It  may  be  in 
its  essence,  but  who  will  say  that  it  is 
80  in  its  developments?  Nay,  the  very 
strength  of  Popery  consists  in  its  mar- 
vellous power  of  adapting  itself  to  every 
varied  phase  of  human  weakness  and  cor- 
raption.  Who  will  say  that  there  is  no 
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difference  between  the  morality  of  the 
Papal  ecclesiastics  of  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
and  that  of  those  of  the  present  day, — be- 
tween Tetzel  selling  indulgences,  and  the 
fervid  seal  and  self-sacrificing  earnestness 
of  many  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  or  of 
men  like  Wiseman,  and  Newman,  and 
Manning,  labouring  with  all  the  powers 
of  their  acute  intellects  and  vast  learning? 
To  speak,  then,  of  Popery  as  merdy  a 
system  of  absurd  and  childish  sopersti- 
tion,  which  no  man  can  embrace  without 
almost  forfeiting  his  claim  to  be  accounted 
a  rational  being,  is  to  miscalculate  its 
strength.    It  is  not  a  religion  merely,  it 
is  a  polity,  and  it  has  attractions  and 
work  for  all  the  varying  tastes,  habits, 
and  prejudices  of  mankind.    We  should, 
therefore,  never  forget  its  wide  and  varied 
adaptation  to  wants  ineffaceable  from  the 
human  heart, — its  wonderful  fusion  of 
the  supernatural  with  the  natural, — its 
prodigious  versaUIity  combined  with  so 
much  fixity,— its  unvarying  aim  pursued 
with  such  ever-varying  expedients,*— its 
matchless  dexterity  in  weaving  together 
truth  and  error, — ^its  faculty  of  conceal- 
ing the  deadliest  weapon  in  the  most 
attractive  sheath^ — its  power  of  decoying 
a  roan  into  the  most  appalling  slavery  by 
offering  to  the  restless  discontented  mind 
the  bait  of  a  haven  of  peace^  to  be  found 
only  in   its   communion^  and   ita  vast 
resources  for  a  powerful   hold  on  the 
conscience ; — for  if  we  do  so  we  undprrate 
its  power,  and  mistake  the  /g[uarter  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  previdl,  whidi 
is  not  among  the  ignorant,  but  among  the 
intellectual  and  the  imaginative.     We 
ought,  therefore,  to  prepare   oanelv«a 
for  encountering  this  error  in  all  wajt, 
and  not  |n  one  way  merely,  so  tfaal  we 
may  not  give  ground  fbr  ths  asaertioa 
that  *' prejudice  and  ignorance  are  the 
sole  supports  of  the  Protestant  view." 
Our  coarse  polemics  are  apt  to  do  mom 
harm  than  good.    We  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  it  on  its  own  speculative  heights^ 
in  the  wide  field  of  historic  research  and 
Scriptural  exegesis,  we  should  aeek  tp 
trace  its  errors  to  their  source,  to  ahvw 
how  they  arise,  and  how  completely  they 
are  at  variance  with   the   taaohiog  d 
Christ. 
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ftot  Popery  it  not  the  only  error  we  ,  same  charaoter  aa  the  ooarfle  and  Yulgar 
haTe  to  combat.    A  still  more  dangerous  '  blasphemy  of  Paine  and  Voltaire.    A  far 
enemy  ia  Infidelity,  which  is  at  present ;  more  dangerous  class  of  works  is  now  in 
working  such  haroc.    Education  is  ad-  |  circulation.    You  have  Strauss's  life  of 
Taoeing  with  such  rapid   strides,  that  ■  Jesus,  published  in  weekly  penny  num- 
DOWy  instead  of  hearing,  as  we  might  |  bers, — the  most  dangerous  works  of  F. 
have  done  sixty  or  serenty  years  ago,  of  j  Newman,  Parker,  and  Hennel,  sold  in  a 
ibfi  dangers  of  instmeting  the  people,  we  •  cheap  form   as  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
of  nothing  but  the  dangers  of  ignor-   These,  remember,  are  the  works  pf  ear- 
Then,  the  preacher  was  almost   nest  men,  who  have  canvassed  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  a  calm  and 
philosophic   spirit,  eminently  fitted   to 
entangle  the  unwary  and  half  educated. 
But  the  cheap  periodical  press  is  perhaps 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  foes  of 
Christianity,    In  millions  of  its  publica- 
tions, religion  is  denominated  a  sham,  a 
mere  engine  for  keeping  down  the  poor. 
The  Bible  and  Christianity  are  repre- 
sented as  the  enemies  of  all  social  and 
political  reform, — the  Church  as  a  contri- 
vance for  keeping  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance,-—and  the  clergy  as  mere  state  tools, 
who  care  not  for  the  poor.   Socialism  and 
secularism  are  held  up  as  levers  by  which 
the  working  classes  may  be  freed  from 
their  present  hardships,  and  obt^  a  fair 
share  of  those  profits  of  which  they  are  at 
present  defrauded.    The  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy,  masters  and  capitalists,  are 
represented  as  combining  to  enslave  and 
to  starve  them.    The  writers,  too,  speak 
of  themselves  as  the  people's  best  and 
truest  friends.    Thus  has  infidelity  gone 
among  the  working  classes,  loud  in  its 
sympathies,  liberal   in   its   professions, 
offering  them  deliverance  from  the  bard- 
ships  they  suffer  in  this  age  of  fierce  and 
unscrupulous  competition.     They  have 
thus  secured  a  channel  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  infidel  notions,  and  they 
have  organized  associations  to  which  in- 
fidel lecturers  declaim  week  after  week 
unchecked  and  unanswered. 

Now,  these  are  facts  which  we  must 
not  ignore,  nor  must  we  forget  that  a 
grea^  gulf  separates  the  Church — I  do 
not  mean  the  Established  Church  only, 
though  perhaps  wider  in  regard  to  it,  but 
all  churches— from  the  masses.  In  Lon- 
don, for  example,  the  neglect  of  public 
worship  by  the  working  classes  is  almost 
uniyersal.  One  city  missionary  tells  us,  that 


the  only  instructor,— for  newspapers  and 

books  were  soaroe  and  dear.    But  read- 
ing ia  now  universal,  and   books  and 

papers  deluge  the  land.    This  is  well. 

But,  like  every  other  good,  it  has  its 

aoeompan^g  evil,  for  this  literature, 

whioli  circulates  amongst  the  masses,  is 

too  often  of  the  most  pemieious  descrip- 
tion.   In  mnch  of  it  ^'  murder  is  openly 

advooated,  all  property  declared  to  be 

robbefy,  marriage  a  dream  of  dotage,  and 

law  a  mere  device  fbr  enslaying  mankind.** 

The  conseqaence  is,  that  in  some  of  our 

laige  towns,  many  of  the  operatives  and 

srtiaana  openfy  profess  infidelity.  I  speak 

aot   of  the  proktariai  merely,  of  the 

iangerooa  dassce, — I  speak  of  the  work- 

iog  olaasos,  of  men  who  think,  whose 

sspiratioiis  after  knowledge  are  aroused, 

snd  who  most  find  satisfaction  of  some 

kind.    In  proof  of  what   I  say,  it  is 

Botimooa  that  in  Leeds,  in  Glasgow,  and 

elsewhere,  there  have  of  late  years  been 

virions  public  discussions,  lasting  for  six 

cr  eight  nights^  in  which  the  question 

discussed  was:  ^  What  advantages  would 

seons  to  England   generally,  and  the 

raking   classes   in  particular,  by  the 

sbolition  of  Christianity  and  the  substi- 

latioa  of  Secularism  ?"— that  is  atheism, 

•*iDd  we  know  that  the  a^rmative  has 

hm  maintained   by  a   man  of  some 

loms  and  considerable  fiuency,  amid 

Hi  applause  of  thousands  of  admirers. 
The  literature^  too^  more  or  less  con- 
with  infidelity,  has  an  enormous 
Mr.  Knight  calculates  that 

lis  piblicatjans  of  a  deddedly  noxious 
amoiint  to  at  least  29,000,000 
rp  while  in  one   manufacturing 

Isw  sksw  there  are  sold  23,000  copies 
9rmmjk  flf  A  blasphemous  penny  periodi- 
id.  And  let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
iiiddilgr  of  the  present  day  is  all  of  the  { in  a  large  district,  he  knew  only  tweWe 
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regular  attenden  at  church,  and  another 
reckons  them  at  twelve  families  out  of  a 
thousand.  The  Census  confirms  these 
lamentable  statements  regarding  London 
and  other  large  English  towns.  Nor  in 
Scotland  are  we  much  better.  We  see 
from  the  Census,  that  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  half  a  million  which 
rarely  enters  a  church  door,  and  it  shows 
us  that  this  population  resides  chiefly  in 
our  large  towns  and  in  our  manufactur- 
ing and  mineral  Tillages.  Nor  are  those 
who  thus  despise  ordinances  merely  the 
ignorant  and  brutish.  Many  of  them  are 
thinking  steady  men,  fluent  talkers,  anx- 
ious to  propagate  their  opinions,  ready 
and  eager  for  debate,  and  fertile  in 
resource. 

Is  this  state  of  matters  to  continue  ? 
Are  the  masses  to  be  left  to  such 
teachers  ?  It  is,  alas !  true,  that  in  too 
many  cases  there  is  a  great  gulf  between 
them  and  us.  How  little,  comparatiTely 
speaking,  do  we  know  of  their  feelings 
and  of  their  wants  t  How  rarely  do  they 
speak  frankly  and  open  their  hearts  to 
us !  How  often  do  they  suspect  us  and 
misconstrue  our  motives  I  But  this  should 
not  be  so.  The  minister  of  religion 
should  be  the  flrst  instrument  of  dTiliaa- 
tion.  As  such,  then,  we  cannot  be  in- 
difiisrent  to  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  the  pec^le.  We  should  seek  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  views 
and  feelings,  if  we  would  win  their  aflSec- 
tions  and  find  our  way  to  their  hearts,  if 
we  wish  to  become  the  instruments  in 
regenerating  the  nation  and  regaining 
those  thousands  who  are  now  out- 
casts. We  must  shew  them  that  we 
sympathize  with  them,  and  that  we  are 
Rady  to  do  all  we  can  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  Infidelity  is  at  present  claim- 
ing to  be  the  champion  of  social  reform, 
and  foremost  in  such  morements  are 
many  who  make  no  pretensions  to  holi- 
ness, but  who,  though  they  fear  not  God, 
are  eager  in  shewing  their  lore  to  men. 
Should  this  field  be  abandoned  by  us,  or 
should  not  their  zeal  rouse  in  us  that 
higher  principle  of  benevolence  which 
should  actuate  Christians  f  We  should 
never  forget  that,  as  ministers  of  the 
National  Church,  we  have  responaibilities 
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not  merely  in  respect  to  those  who  attend 
our  ministry,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
careless  and  sceptioal  who  despise  it.  We 
should  remember  that  now,  when  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  is  applied  to  every- 
thing, and  when  Christianity  is  claiming 
its  right  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  ques- 
tions, the  absorbing  social  and  educatiopal 
topics  of  the  day  should  engage  o«r 
attention,  and  the  Church  should  let  her 
voice  be  heard  both  in  promoting  whaft  ia 
right  and  opposing  what  is  wrong — for  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  obstructioD  merely, 
our  motives  will  be  misconstrued,  and  we 
shall  lose  our  legitimate  infioenoe. 

And,  farther,  as  the  Christian  miniitiy 

has  been  instituted  for  tlie  instmcCloo  of 

men  in  every  age  and  country,  it  ahoald 

adapt  its  teaching  to  its  position,  ao  as  to 

be  able  to  repel  the  assaulta  of  impiety 

and  error  under  whatever  forms  th^ 

appear.    We  may  sneer  at  the  sidrit  of 

i  the  age,  but  unless  we  accommodate  oar- 

,  selves  to  it,  as  far  as  our  Lord's  oommand 

'  permits,  we  come  short  of  the  apostolic 

'injunction,  and  thua  fkil  to  aooompllah 

'  the  good  we  might.    Even  if  the  apirit  of 

I  the  age  were  thoroughly  evil,^whioh  it  ia 

'  not, — we  should  understand  it  so  as  to  be 

'  able  to  encounter  it,  for  we  may  learn  from 

history  current,  as  well  as  history  post. 

I  Instead,  then,  of  setting  ourselvea  to  nil 

at  it,  we  should  grasp  it  with  a  vigoroaa 

hand,  and  make  it  subservient  to  oar 

work,  assured  that,  though  a  bad  maatsr, 

it  may  be  made  a  useful  servant.    Let 

us,  in  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an  able 

writer,  **  adapt  ourselves  to  the  oircmn- 

stances  in  which  we  are  placed,  not  by 

withdrawing  from  the  pulpit  the  great 

themes  of  the  mediatory  syatem,  aad 

substituting    for    them   a   ratimialiied 

Gospel,  but  by  such  a  general  Une  ef 

conduct,  with  reference  to  the  drcBBf 

stances  of  a  growingly  enlightened  agf^ 

and  such  a  strain  of  preaching  aa  aliall 

lay  hold  of  tiie  public  mind,  and  briof  tl 

under  that  doctrine  which,  and  wUoh 

alone,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  aalvatte. 

Let  there  be  a  just  estimate  formed  of  thi 

mental  powers  of  the  oommon  peopli^--4 

judicious  and  hearty  sympathy  with  tMi 

real  wants  and  wishes, — a  ttudioM  eoa< 

^deration  of  the  means  by  whieh  HHg 
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HMj  be  brought  back  to  the  sanctuaries 
of  rdigioD,  which  they  have  deserted. 
For  these  purposes,  let  us  seek  correct 
infbmuition  as  to  the  state  of  their  intel- 
lect, their  prevailing  habits,  their  peculiar 
temptations,  their  literary  tendencies  and 
aspirations,  and  the  books  they  read,--^let 
there  be  all  this,  but  let  it  be  only  as  so 
much  power  put  forth  to  bring  these 
msssos  vnder  the  power  of  the  Gospel. 
Oh  I  it  were  a  noble  triumph  of  the 
modem  pulpit,  to  see  men  of  strong 
principle  and  self-controlling  wisdom 
gathering  round  them  the  most  boister- 
ous elements  of  our  social  atmosphere, 
conducting  the  lightnings  with  which  its 
darkest  thunder  clouds  are  charged,  and 
shewing  to  the  nations  they  have  saved 
that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  still  the 
power  of  Qod." 

But  It  may  be  saidj  **  We  cannot  reach 
the  maasos ;  they  avoid  us;  we  never  see 
them ;  they  are  out  at  their  work  when 
we  visit,  and  when  we  do  rarely  happen 
to  tee  them,  we  cannot  reach  their  sym- 
pathies.''   In  some  cases,  this  may  arise 
from  the  size  of  our  parishes,  which  have 
become  ao  large^  that  even  the  Ubours  of 
the  Endowment  Committee, — a  scheme 
vhidi  every  one,  who  has  the  welfare  of 
our  Zion  at  heart,  is  bound  to  promote  to 
the  uttennost, — cannot  keep  pace  with 
our  glowing  population,  much  less  make 
v^  te  past  neglect.    In  all  cases,  how- 
eter,  we  should  endeavour  to  make  our- 
lelvea  acquainted  with  the  habits,  the 
iatefeata,  the  wants  and  prejudices,  as 
vdl  as  the  religious  condition  of  every 
Mvidnal  in  our  parishes.    This  can  be 
tBBomplisiied  only  by  regular  visitation, 
M|  above  all,  by  evening  visitation^  a 
ineHoe  which,  among  an  operative  popu- 
kUtDf  has  become  absolutely  indispens- 
iils^iid  which,  therefore,  no  one,  whose 
liiit  eati  in  a  large  town,  or  among  such 
•^ft^vkUiony  dare  at  his  peril  neglect. 
MlnlMo  such  labours  cannot  overtake 
llfMfihy  new  agencies  may  be  necessary, 
thus  arise,  whether  we  may 
to  call  in  lay  labourers  to  an  ex- 
untried, — whether  the  time 
when  we  should  seek  out 
St  theur  work,  and  hold  meet- 
iptdaUj  Ibr  the  careless  and  scep- 


tical, and  whether  it  may  not  be  advis- 
able to  follow  the  plan,  adopted  with  some 
success  by  the  Church  of  England,  of 
open  air  and  street  preaching.  No  doubt, 
these  are  difficult  questions.  They  are, 
however,  pressing  for  answers,  and  we 
should  take  care  that  no  want  of  earnest- 
ness on  our  part,  no  antiquated  notions 
in  regard  to  order,  should  interfere  with 
our  duty  as  the  Church  of  Scothmd,  and 
therefore  responsible  for  the  spiritual 
wellbeing  of  all  Scotchmen. 

Again,  we  should  become  all  things  to 
all  men,  not  merely  in  reference  to  those 
without,  but  also  in  regard  to  those  who 
contend  against  the  same  enemies.    Yet 
how  lamentable  are  the  divisions  among 
those  who  are  fighting  under  the  same 
Captain  1  what  searching  of  heart  shoulj 
th^  cause?    We  cannot  see  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  the  various  erangel- 
ical  churches  of  the  land  towards  one  an- 
other, without  being  reminded  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem,  when,  beleaguered 
by  the  legions  of  Titus,  its  frantic  inhab- 
itants,  instead    of  concentrating   their 
strength  against  the  assailants,  expended 
it  in  intestine  broils.  Since,  however,  zeal 
spent  in  things  external  is  so  much  strength 
withdrawn  from  what  is  spiritual,  let  us 
seek  to  become  all  things  to  our  Christian 
brethren  of  every  denomination,  to  be 
quiet  and  do  our  own  business,  keeping 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,  and  uniting  against  the  common  foe. 
The  times  demand  this.     It  is  not 
enough  that  we  do  not  join  the  enemy ; 
the  curse  of  Meroz  will  be  ours,  unless 
we  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.    What,  then,  is  required  of 
us  ?    Of  course,  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable requisite  of  the  Christian  min- 
ister is  personal  holiness.    Unless  con- 
stndned  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  speak 
what  he  believes,  his  labours  must  be 
fruitless.    But  more  is  necessary.    He 
must  be  ready  to  imitate  Paul  in  his 
self-denying  forgetfulness,  and  to  devote 
to  Christ's  service  every  power  and  every 
£sculty.     As  Angell  James  says  in  his 
valuable  work :  **  We  live  in  an  earnest 
age,  in  which  nothing  but  an  earnest 
ministry  can  succeed."    "No  ministry 
can  be  really  efiective,  whatever  may  be 
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its  iotelli^nce,  which  is  not  a  ministry 
of  strong  faith,  true  spirituality,  and  deep 
earnestness.'*  The  public  mind  is  not 
what  it  formerly  was.  It  is  alive  and 
active,  thinking,  planning,  and  working. 
See  how  men  throw  their  whole  souls 
into  their  business,  rising  up  early,  gmng 
to  bed  late,  eating  the  bread  of  careAil- 
ness,  and  sacrificing  every  personal  com- 
fort in  their  struggle  for  wealth.  Look 
at  the  absorption  of  soul  manifested  by 
our  merchants,  our  shop-keepers,  our 
lawyers,  our  scholars ;  see  how  they  de- 
vote all  their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of 
their  fkvourite  objects.  Unless,  then, 
we  be  equally  earnest,  how  can  we  expect 
to  succeed  ?  Tet  how  much  greater  rea« 
son  have  we  to  be  so  I  What  is  all  the 
success  of  time  when  compared  with 
eternity  ?  What  the  noblest  of  earthly 
pursuits  when  compared  with  the  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  acceptance  or  rcjec 
tion  of  the  Gospel  offiar  ?  If,  then,  the 
soldier  be  ready  to  seek  the  bubble  repu- 
tation at  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  mer- 
chant to  compass  sea  and  land  in  his 
pursuits,  can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  our 
work  if  we  be  devoid  of  earnestness  and 
zeal  ?  An  orthodox  confession,  if  it  be 
effete  or  lifeless,  will  avail  us  nothing. 
It  can  never  make  head  against  a  living 
Popery  or  an  earnest  Infidelity.  It  is  by 
earnestness  alone  that  in  these  days  the 
world  is  influenced.  We  all  know  how 
contagious  it  is,  and  that  it  is  the  sparks 
falling  from  a  man's  own  burning  soul, 
that  kindle  a  like  flame  in  others.  They 
have  always  been  earnest  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  popular 
mind,  and  in  bringing  about  great  revolu- 
tions. Indeed,  they  have  in  general  been 
characterised  by  intense  earnestness,  en- 
ergy and  perseverance,  rather  than  by 
high  intellect  or  first-rate  eloquence. 
Think  what  was  done  by  the  earnestness 
of  Whitefield  and  Wesl^,  of  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  Buxton,  or  to  come  nearer 
to  our  own  time,  remember  the  success 
that  attended  the  eflbrts  of  a  few  Man- 
chester manuikcturers  of  no  great  talents 
or  infiuence,  who  threw  themselves,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  attack  on  the  com  laws. 
And  let  us  never  forget  that  our  enemies 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  Popery  it  sOb 
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It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  eamestneii 
of  those  perverts  who  have  joined  iti 
ranks,  some  of  them  at  the  greatest  sac- 
rifices. Indeed,  it  is  to  the  burning  seal 
and  intense  devotedness  of  its  adherenta, 
their  willingness  to  spend  and  be  apent 
for  their  Church,  that  it  owes  its  odd- 
tinned  existence  and  growing  vitalitgr. 
So  with  many  of  the  sceptics  of  the  pc^^ 
sent  day.  We  may  hold  their^views  in 
abhorrence,  but  we  cannot  doubt  thdi 
sincerity,  nor  that  it  has  been  only  aftei 
many  tears,  and  through  many  struggleti 
and  at  the  cost  of  valued  friendships  and 
afi*ections,  that  they  have  reached  tbeit 
present  position.  Can  we»  then,  expect 
to  encounter  such  foes  successfully,  un- 
less we  manifest  equal  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness? We  may  rest  assured  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  acoompliah  great 
things  for  God,  unless  we  labour  with  a 
fervid  earnestness,  which  some  may  caU 
enthusiasm.  Let  there,  then,  be  on  oor 
part  an  increasing  abnegation  at  sel(  a 
readiness  to  become  all  things  to  ail  men, 
in  all  things  lawful  and  indifi*erent,  aa- 
sured  that  earnest  holiness,  embodied  in 
a  personal  form,  is  always  triumphant  in 
the  end. 

And  finally,  let  each  take  care  that  he 
neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  him,  but 
that  he  cultivate  it  and  devote  it  to  hit 
Lord's  service.  As  we  have  each  our 
special  sphere,  so  has  each  his  piop«r 
gift  of  God,  one  after  this  manner  and 
another  after  that.  Whatever,  thea* 
your  respective  gift  be^  whether  it  ba 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,— the  power  of 
impressing  multitudes  with  your  wii^ad 
words,  an  aptitude  for  teaching  theyovi^ 
a  winning  way  with  the  hardened  and 
careless,  an  aflfectionate  sympathy  with 
the  afiElicted,  the  feculty  oi  managing  tht 
business  and  swaying  the  ooundla  of  the 
Church,  or  the  power  of  repaUi^g  hm 
assailants,  take  care  that  you  atir  it  njf^ 
and  that  you  exercise  it  in  a  humble  da- 
pendence  on  the  Divine  aid,  fer  if  lo^  ya 
may  rest  assured,  that,  whatever  ba  the 
results  of  your  labours,  yon  will  alwigpt 
have  cause  to  triumph  in  Chriat»  ioa»* 
much  as  the  savour  of  His  knowledie  wSk 
thus  be  made  manifest  Ij  you  in  tfaqr 
pUoe.    Ameo. 
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PSALMODY. 
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Thb  state  of  literature  and  philosophy 
in  the  Roman  empire  had  no  small  in- 
fluence on  the  psalmody  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.   The  decline  of  litera- 
ture was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of 
liberty.    Early  in  the  second  century, 
imperial    criticism    ostentatiously   pre- 
ferred the  rude  gossip  and  harsh  style 
of  Ennius  to  the  proprieties  and  digni- 
fied elegance  of  Virgil,  and  affected  to 
regard  with  disgust  the  matchless  pathos 
and  sublimity  of  Homer.    This  criterion 
of  taste  was  soon  universally  adopted, — 
a  criterion   which   would   despise   the 
literary  excellence  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  give  all  honour  to  the  puerile  decla- 
mation and  the  verbal  conceits  of  the 
degenerate     Latins.       The     Christian 
authors,    separated    as    they    were    at 
first  firom  the  great  men  of  the  schools 
and  the  honours  of  the  empire^  were  not 
exempt  from  this  distemper  of  the  age. 
In  poetry,  in  phUosopby,  in  history,  in 
tbedlogy,  the  few  works  which  appeared 
during  the  third  century  indicated  the 
decline  of  human  intellect.    An  era  of 
mtellectoal  decrepitude  began  its  course 
It  Borne.    Its  evils  were  well  nigh  all 
consummated    before   Constantino   was 
bom ;  and|  when  the  Christian  teachers 
became  the  objects  of  imperial  favour 
tod  patronage,  their  prejudices  against 
idenoe  and  literary  excellence  survired 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.    The 
vitiated  taste  and  intellectual  weakness 
viiich  inraded  the  empire  were  specially 
an^picnoos  in  the  Church,  and  main- 
tsbad   there,  for   many  centuries,  an 
■iqfuit  hereditary  rule  far  more  notice- 
iHt  and  more  rarely  broken  than  the 
*^f^**"  of  an  apostolical  succession.  In 
M  tbe  oouncil  of  Carthage  prohibited 
the  reading  of  secular  books  by 
;  and,  throughout  the  following 
%  a  bitter  aversion  was  generally 
to  every  sort  of  learning,  till 
flBbml  ignorance  came  to  be  excused 
commended  as  Christian  sim- 


plicity.   The  learnings  the  wisdom,  the 
inherent  authority  of  the  ancient  Church 
are  convenient  myths  for  scaring  modem 
intelligence  into  humble  and  unquestion* 
ing   obedience.    That  obedience  would 
not  be  so  rea^y  or  so  reverent  were  it 
always  remembered  that,  even  in   the 
general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chal- 
cedon,  many  of  the   bishops  were   so 
illiterate  that  they  could  not  write  their 
names.*    Now,  during  the  whole  course 
of  these  degenerate   and   unpropitious 
times,  the  Christian  Church  was  pro- 
fusely supplied  with   hymns,  often   of 
questionable  orthodoxy,  and  always  of 
corrupt  taste.    They  were  at  first  after 
the  form  of  the  Latin  ^rics,  though 
characterised  by  the  sentimentality  and 
mental  exhaustion  of  the  period;  but 
ultimately   the   monks   amused    them* 
selTCB  with  the  novel  task  of  turning 
Latin  verses  into  rhyme,  and  forcing  the 
language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  into  the 
jingling  cadences  of  a  barbarous  dialect. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  younger  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodicea  had  translated  the 
Psalms  into  Greek  verse,  a  work  which 
is  still  extant^  but  its  adoption  and  general 
use  were  impossible  in  competition  with 
the  hymns,  even  although  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  West 
had  been  overcome.    Some  of  the  earlj 
Latin   hymns,  with   slight   alterations, 
have  continued  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Borne ;  and  though  several  are  possessed 
of  considerable  merit,  and  a  few  have 
been  the  theme  of  unbounded  admiration, 
it  generally  suffices  to  modify  this  esti- 
mate, to  repeat  the  words  in  a  different 
order.    These  hymns  are  the  triumph  of 
sound,  they  are  very  rarely  the  trophies 
of  sentiment  or   intellect.     Even   the 
<*Dies  Irs,**  and  the  <*Subat  Mater" 
cannot  abide  the  test  of  an  altered  ar- 
rangement of  words.    These  are  indeed 
of  comparatirely  recent   origin,    being 

•  Jortin.   Bemarkt  on  MeeHmUuUctd  Biticrp* 
Vol.  II.  page  417. 
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ascribed    to   Thomai    de    Celano^    and 
Jacobiu  de  Benedictia,  and  were  not  in- 
troduced into  the  MiMals  till  near  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  beyond 
all  question  they  are  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence and  repute  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.    They  depend,  however,  so  absol- 
utely on  association  and  rhythm,  and  so 
Tery  little  on  intrinsic  signification,  that 
on  reading  the  words  without  reference 
to  rhyme,  we  are  astounded  at  the  gene- 
ral admiration  which  these  compositions 
hsTe    undoubtedly   commanded.      And 
fh)m  a  reriew  of  the  period  during  which 
the  Latin  hymns  were  the  most  rife,  and 
the  Psalms  the  most  forgotten,  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  statement  of  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  that  during  all  that 
time  there  did  not  appear  more  than  two 
really  considerable  men  in  the  whole  re- 
public of  letters.*    The  East  and  the 
West  were  in  the  same  sad  predicament- 
Our  readers  will  be  startled  by  the  fol- 
lowing exhortation  on  the  education  of 
youth,  given  by  such  a  man  as  Chrysos- 
tom, — an  exhortation  which  illustrates 
the  fatal  readiness  to  discard  the  Scrip- 
tures and  assume  a  manual  of  merely 
human   origin,   more   enthusiastic   and 
sentimental,  which  has  manifested  itself 
so  often,  so  rariottsly,  so  perseveringly, 
among  Christians.  "  Teach  your  children 
to  sing  those  psalms,  so  f^  of  wisdom, 
which  treat  concerning  purity  of  life, 
and  above  all  others,  that  one  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  which  admonisheth 
us  to  avoid  a  communion  with  the  un- 
godly.   These,  and  many  other  things 
ye   will    find    therein,  concerning   ab- 
stemiousness,  covetousness,  dishonesty, 
and  the  nothingness  of  riches  and  glory. 
When  ye  shall  have  instructed  them  in 
these  things  firom    their  childhood,  ye 
may,  by  degrees,  lead  them  to  things 
higher.     The  Ptabns  treat  of  man :  the 
hynuUf  <m  the  other  hand,  treat  only  of  God, 
When  they  have  learned  the  Psalms,  they 
may  proceed  to  the  hymns  as  to  some- 
thing holier;   for  the  superior  powers 
sing  not  psalmsi  but   hymns."  f    This 
exhortation  was  certainly  obeyed,  and 

•  Hallam,  chap.  IX. 

f  MeMider*t  Lift  9f  CIW',y*oilom,  Tnaslated  by 
BUpleton,  p.  410. 
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the  consequences  were  tremendous.  The 
Word  of  God  had  to  give  place  to  some- 
thing which  men  accounted  holier ! 

I  have  not  at  present  to  trace  the 
decline  of  correct  literaiy  taste  in  the 
Western  empire,  but  only  to  notice  the 
fact,  as  it  accounts  for  a  feature  in  the 
history  of  psaknody.  It  was  no  acci- 
dental coincidence  that  the  decay  of 
classical  purity  and  intellectual  vigour 
was  coeval  with  the  profiise  produc- 
tion of  inferior  hymns  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  neither  was  it  an  accidental  co- 
incidence that  the  revival  of  claasical 
learning  and  the  consequent  return  to  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  thought  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  coeval  with  the  rejection  of  sudi 
productions  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  to  their  andeot  and 
rightfU  place.  This  is  a  moat  interest- 
ing topic,  which  still  awaits  the  itudy 
and  attention  of  any  author  combining 
piety  with  erudition.  Such  a  writer 
would  easily  show  that  eveiy  diminu- 
tion of  regard  for  the  Psalms,  as  the 
chief  and  regulating  manual  of  divine 
praise,  has  betokened  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

Before  passing  to  other  matters,  we 
may  mention  that,  in  the  early  rivalry 
which,  for  a  time,  existed  between  the 
Psalms  and  the  hynms  of  uninspired 
composition,  it  was  observed  thai  a 
solemn  and  dignified  method  of  praise 
was  confined  to  the  Songs  of  Israel,  bat 
that  the  hymns  were  sung  with  intem- 
perate and  most  indecent  noise.*  And 
it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
council  of  Laodicea  imposed  silenoe  on 
the  congregation  during  the  time  of 
praise,  and  suflTered  no  person  whatever 
to  join  in  the  music  except  the  individnal 
whose  special  office  it  was  to  sing.t  It 
thus  appears  that  the  silence  of  some 
congregations,  and  the  ill-regulated  noise 
of  others,  in  the  present  day,  have  botli» 
equally,  and  with  other  ecdeaiasticil 
corruptions,  a  clear  warrant  from  anti- 
quity. 

The  venerable  Bede  informs  us   that 


•  Angustiiie,  Bp.  119. 
\  Condi.  Lsod.  0. 1ft. 
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ifter  the  arrival  of  Theodore  in  EngUnd, 

in  669,  ail  the  churches  of  the  Eoglith 

began  to  learn  aacred  music  according  to 

the  Gregorian  Song.*    And  it  is  sug- 

getted  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 

qualification    of   the    person    ordained 

about  that  date  to  the  see  of  Bochester, 

was  *'his   extraordinary   skill    in   the 

Boman  ttjle  of  Church  music,  which 

he  had  learned  from  the  disciples   of 

the  holy  Pope  Gregory.**    Indeed,  this 

bishop^  who  was  named  Putta,  retired  to 

Lichfield    after   his   church   had   been 

robbed   by  the  Mercians,  and   betook 

himself  to  the  congenial  occupation  of 

an  itinerant  teacher  of  musicf    At  this 

period,   in   erery   country   of  Europe, 

music  was  receiving  an  attention  which 

Iktally  interfered  with  more  serious  and 

important  studies.    A  proficiency  in  the 

art  of  singing,  though  restricted  to  the 

poor  range  of  the  Gregorian  tones,  was 

not  only  accounted  a  distinguished  excel- 

lenoe,  but  was  regarded  as  a  miraculous 

gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost    The  same  state 

of  things  continued  tor  several  centuries; 

and   the  monkish  legends   are  Aill  of 

wonders  eflbcted  by  sacred  song.    Bede 

relates  with  devout  minuteness  the  par* 

ticulara  of  a  vision  in  the  monastery  of 

Barking  when  the  sisters  were  singing,} 

and  vouches  for  the  truth  of  a  report 

that  the  chains  fell  from  the  limbs  of  a 

captive,  and  that  all  his  enemies  could 

Bot  bind  him  during  the  time  that  his 

brother  was  singing  in  the  monastery  of 

Tunaeester.J  In  the  lists  also  of  sacred 

books  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  con- 

tioual  reference  to  the  excellence  and 

loperiority  of  the  hymns  to  every  other 

sompoBition*    One   ecclesiastical  digni- 

tmj^  in  the  twelfth  century,  comments 

M  tiie  inelegance  and  imbecility  of  the 

touislation  of  the  Psalms  in  failing  to 

nader  them  into  metre,  and  refers,  with 

•abatioa,  to  his  book  of  hymns.    In 

ttl  catalogue  of  his  works  with  which 

oondudes  his  history,  among  the 

translations  and  treatises  on  vari- 

«rta  of  Scripture,  the  omission  of 

tht  Faalma  ia  remarkable,  but  perhaps  it 

is  aooonnted  fbr  by  the  presence  of  a 

•  B.IV.31.  fB.iv.  12. 

IB.  IV.  7.    '  iB.IV.22. 


work  .entitled,  '*  A  Book  of  Hymns  in 
several  sorts  of  Metre  or  Bhyme." 

Had  the  Psalms  been  translated  into 
the  language  of  each  people,  in  such  a 
form  as  would  have  promoted  and  as- 
sisted congregational  praise,  and  been 
easily  committed  to  memory,  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  the  aad 
religious  characteristics  of  the  daric  ages 
would  have  been  witnessed.  These 
sacred  songs,  by  thefar  intrinsic  and  in- 
comparable excellence,  by  their  piety 
and  spiritual  devotion,  would  have  fos- 
tered the  intelligent  piety  of  the  people^ 
and  educated  them  to  spiritual  wants 
and  aspirations  which  nothing  human 
could  have  satisfied,  and  which  would 
have  refused  to  listen  to  the  empty 
strains  of  the  monkish  rhymes.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  influence  of  na- 
tional songs,  and  have  aclcnowledged 
their  power  in  the  guidance  and  devel- 
opment of  national  character.  If  it 
were  given  us  to  analyse  the  politics  and 
prejudices  of  a  fkmily  or  a  village— if  it 
were  possible  to  trace  to  its  sources  the 
loyalty  of  a  tribe^  or  the  patriotism  of  a 
rural  people^  we  would  probably  dis- 
cover that  such  qualities  had  owed  more 
to  the  burden  of  a  song,  with  its  homely 
and  dear  associations,  than  to  the  force 
of  any  argument  whatever.  The  Scot- 
tish history  of  1715  and  1745,  requires 
its  chapter  on  Scottish  music  Now  the 
influence  of  the  songs  of  Israel  dwelling 
in  the  memory,  and  recurring  with  all 
the  charm  of  sacred  music  amid  the 
business  of  the  day,  and  the  meditationa 
of  the  twilight,  would  have  done  in  re-^ 
ligion  what  other  songs  have  done  in 
politics, — would  have  kept  hold  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  demanded  for  the  people 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  From  these 
considerations  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  which 
needs  a  higher  discrimination,  a  more 
sensitive  delicacyy  and  a  more  chastened 
and  severe  wisdom,  than  the  providing 
of  those  sacred  songs,  in  which  the  de- 
votional praise  of  Cliristian  fiimilies  and 
congregations  is  to  find  utterance.  These 
songs  will  infuse  their  spirit,  and  their 
very  blemishes,  into  the  religion  of  the 
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people.  Their  lentimeDtality,  their  want 
€f  reverence,  their  intellectiud  poverty, 
their  mystical  terms,  their  insobriety  of 
thought  or  phrase,  will  all  be  reproduced 
in  the  spiritual  character  of  the  wor- 
shippers, and  even  with  an  orthodox 
creed,  will  develop  an  unhealthy  Christ 
tianity.  The  yalne  and  importance  of 
the  inspired  book  of  Psalms,  and  of  any 
fair  metrical  version  of  it,  are  therefore 
very  evident  and  very  great.  Its  special 
influence  for  good  has  been  incalcidable. 
The  reformation  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  was  mightily  aided  and  pro- 
moted by  metrical  versions  of  Psalms, 
which  the  people  possessed,  in  their  own 
language,  and  which  they  sung  in  the 
fkmily  circle.*  To  this  day  do  we  not 
observe  the  happy  influence  of  the  me- 
trical Psalms  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
aged  and  infirm  Christians,  who^  though 
unable  now  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for 
themselves,  and  to  go  up  with  the  multi- 
tude to  keep  solemn  holy  day,  yet  nurse 
their  piety  in  their  loneliness,  by  repeat- 
ing the  psalms  which  they  had'  sung  so 
often,  and  which  were  so  eloquent  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ?  These  psalms  are  a 
well  of  water  within  them,  springing  up 
into  eternal  life.  Throughout  the  long 
and  dreacy  night  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
few  indications  of  spiritual  life  which 
gladden  the  wistful  inquirer,  seem  mostly 
awakened  at  the  strains  of  David's  harp. 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Columba,  in  the  lone  island,  of 
lona,  fostered  their  faith  by  carefully 
transcribing  ^he  fsalter.  It  is  told  of  a 
copy  which  a  Cnldee  had  made  for  his 
own  devotional  use,  and  given  to  Col- 
umba for  revision,  that  it  was  pronounced 
ikultless,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
letter.  The  piety  of  Margaret,  the  en^ 
lightened  and  good  queen  of  Malcolm 
III.,  chiefly  gathered  its  power  and  gave 
expression  to  its  aspirations  in  the  Psalms 
of  David.  Jn  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  Roman  psalter,  with  an  interlinear 
Saxon  translation.  The  psalUer  itself 
is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Gregory, 
to  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  the  translation  which  was  carefbUy 
inserted  tells  its  own  tale.    It  is  known 


•  M*Crie*t  Life  of  Kmom, 
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that  in  the  eighth  century  there  were 
two  distinct  Saxon  translations  of  the 
Psalms, — ^the  one  by  Aldhelm  of  Sher- 
borne, and  the  other  by  Guthlac,  the  first 
Saxon  anchorite.  But  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  these  versions  were  never 
used  to  any  practical  purpose.  Darkness 
covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darknesa 
the  people,  when  Alfiied  entered  on  hia 
reign.  He  asserts  that  at  that  period 
there  were  very  fisw  men  in  England  who 
could  understand  their  daily  prayers  in 
En^ishf  or  translate  any  letter  from  the 
Latin.*  He  was  himself  engaged  in 
translating  the  Psalms  into  the  language 
of  his  people,  but  the  pious  and  en- 
lightened task  was  unfinished  when  he 
died.  Old  Stowe  records  in  his  Chroo* 
icle^  that  '*  Alfred  carried  ever  the 
psalter  in  his  bosom,  that  when  he  had 
any  leisure  he  might  read  it  over  with 
diligence."t 

My  readers  may  be  pleased  to  tee  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  old  metrical 
versions  in  Anglo-Saxon.  I  therefore 
dose  this  sheet  with  an  extract  of 
part  of  the  first  psalm,  firom  a  version  as 
old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  As  they 
look  on  the  uncouth  wordi^  the  earij  de- 
velopment of  their  own  language^  th^ 
shoiUd  also  bear  in  mind,  that  these 
lines  happily  express  the  meaning  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  gave  utterance  to  the 
devotion  of  Christians  in  this  land,  aiz 
hundred  years  ago.  The  words  still  Hve^ 
but  he  who  wrote  them  has  fbr  ages  been 
unknown  I 

Sell  b«em  %hai  novbt  it  boq 

In  the  red  of  wichked  man. 

And  in  ttrete  of  dnfVil  noi^th  be  itod 

Ne  Mt  in  tete  of  eoom  nnf  ode  t 

Both  in  Uwe  of  Louerd  bis  wills  hm  aj 

And  his  Iswe  jinke  be  night  and  day. 

And  al  his  lif,  so  sal  be  be 

Als  it  fkris  be  a  tre 

Tat  strem  of  wattiis  sitUs  oer* 

Yat  gTTis  his  frujte  in  time  of  yer* 

And  lif  of  him  to  dreue  ne  sal 

Qnat  so  be  dos  sal  found  feel  al, 

Nout  so  wicked  men,  noot  so 

But  als  wind  jat  dost  erje  oast  fh>. 

•  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred,  Appendbu 
4  Chronicle,  p.  80. 

(TobteontimiMdm)  . 
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REUGION  IN  COMMON  LIF£. « 

It  ia  a  mere  waite  of  space  for  us  to  do,  to  attend  to  religion  through  the 

critidae  this  aermon.    It  has  not  only  week;  but  for  us,  we  have  other  and 

reoeired  the  approval  of  the  soyewign,  "^"S;  P'**^**}f^.  ™fi*f«  ^  P^^/  ^°^ 
V-*  •  #  >Lt-  ^s  US  u  1.  ^  '  so  the  result  is,  that  rebgion  is  made 
hut  also  of  the  nation,  which  has  cor-  altogether  a  Sunday  thing— a  robe  too 
roborated  her  judgment  as  to  its  merits,  fine  for  common  wear,  but  taken  out 
For  ourselTes,  we  may  be  permitted  to  solemnly  on  state  occasions,  and  solemn- 
express  our  deep  and  unalloyed  thank-  ^7  Put  past  when  the  state  occasion  is 

ftiloess  that  the  Estoblished  Church  of  ^7^'''     ^«    "\.  }^^^^,  ^.  *  ^^''l®* 

o ^,     J  ,.      ^u  ^  1      V  •  thoroughfare,  religion   is  jostled   aside 

Scotland  has  the  most  popular  bvmg  in  the  daUy  throng  of  life,  as  if  it  had  no 

preacher  within  her  pale,  and  that  the  business  there.    Like  a  needful  yet  dis- 

Queen  of  Britain  has  heard  him  preach  agreeable  medicine,  men  will  be  content 

such  a  sermon,  and  has  had  the  Christian  to  take  it  now  and  then,  for  theur  soul's 

sense  and  piety  to  command  ito  pubUca-  ^^\  ^^^  <^%  cy^not,  and  wiU  not, 

X!         T*     •      t  ^     1-      1-        .  make  it  their  daily  fare— the  substantial 

twn.    Ito  circuUtion  has  been  immense,  ^j  ^^^^^  nutriment  of  their  life.- 

and  its  praise  has  resounded,  without  one 

discordant  note,  among  all  the  Churches.  _       ,  '"^  kblioion. 

Our  earnest  prayer  and  glad  hope  is,  that       'V^Vl^^  °5  religion  which  m  set 

^u.       I    jij  _,ti  V  ^  1    J  ^  forth  in  the  text,  as  elsewhere  m  Scnp- 

tiua  splendid  success  wiU  but  lead  to  a  ^^^^  jg  ^^i^^  diflfferent  from  any  of  these 

still  deeper  humility  in  BCr.  Caird's  own  notions.    The  text  speaks  as  if  the  most 

spirit,  and  therefore  to  a  higher  glory  diligent  attention  to  our  worldly  business 

still  in  all  his  future  labours.  ^ere  not  by  any  means   incompatible 

Let  US  occupy  our   short    space   in  T^*^  "P^^^^^^  ^f  mind  and  serious 

.  .  -       iT       X    .  x»  y^     c  dcTotion  to  the  semce  of  God.   It  seems 

glnng  a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  ^  j^jpiy  ^i^^  religion  is  not  so  much  a 

the  sermon,  all  of  which  we  would  willing-  duty,  as  a  something  that  has  to  do  with 

ly  embody  in  our  pages  if  we  could.    We  all  duties— not  a  tax  to  be  paid  periodi- 

hope^  however,  that  a  pheap  edition  wiU  cally  and  got  rid  of  at  other  times,  but 

be  naUished  for  the  masses     The  text  *  ceaseless,  aU-perrading,  inexhaustible 

oe  poouanea  rar  tne  masses,    ine  text  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^.^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Is  >^  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  ^^  religious  worship,  but  the  end  of  our  ^ 

inspirit^ serTiogtheLord,''Rom. xii.  U*  very  life  and  being.    It  suggests  to  us 

VAiiSB  1D«JL  OF  &BUOIOM.  ^hc  Idea  that  piety  is  not  for  Sundaya 


for  this  world,  yet  not  willing  only,  but  Ibr  aU  days ;  that  spintuahty 

to  lose  aU  hold  on  the  next-eager  for  ®^  J"'°^  "  °.^'  appropriate  to  one  set  of 

the^rantages  of  time,  y^fn^^XarS  «:««°»  f  ^  •"  impertinence  and  mtnision 

to  abandonlU  religion  uid  stand  by  the  with  referenos  to  others,  but,  like  the 

^m^mm^^m^^  tKoIS.  u  T^V^J^^r^i^^  ^ct  of  breathing,  like  the  circulation  of 

STTTttS  to'cl'^Zr?"  *«  Wood.  like\he  .ilent  growth  of  the 

iDrtler-to  t>eat  wIigior«»d  the  world  •t*''^.  »  P«f«"  .«?»'  {fy  ^  ^^r. 

like  two  creditorTwL*.  cUimt  oannot  "mulfneondy  with  aU  our  .ction*- 

k»>k  iw.  \i^^iA.t^  !.» .,»>.n.v^.>.):_~  _r:«k  when  we  are  bunest  m  when  we  «re 

is  ^^^.i!^tS„Xrt  1  ?Ji^  MJ"*;  in  ^  «*«««>.  in  the  "orid;  in 

SBCH  lor  a  anare-»-tnougn  in  tois  case  a       ...    \^  .     .  ._    .' „^^r  ««i  ;« 

S?,Kt!We*-t«,it^Su^V.«ch  rieeSng   waking,  by  d.y.  by  nigh.^ 

n!!     *^              wi*»n.^wt«vwui*  vj.  Duvu  nmj^g^  i^ij  ^jjg  enarairemenu  and  exigen- 


one 


-Ib^  WiU  scarcely  Tenture  to  add  *  God'  ^'^"  "^  "':;  ii"*;/.  „  iT^^w  ^Xf  innnZ 
i^JL  A^  Q«i*^«». .  Kn«.  .»<w>ir  <!•«.  mm^  breath — as  duties  not  only  not  mcom- 

i^S!^?jS21i  ^T^'«2?«S  P««We.  bnt  nece.«mly  mnd  inseparably 

S^«     ^.thf^  «^  5^  Mend^  "i'h  e«ch  othef-the  text  «hort. 

J^  J:^^^L^.  ^I  M^  M  to  be  at  once  «not  .lothflil  in  bwineeV 

1»^.:r.pSS^«i1!ii^^e  .nd.ferrentin.pirit..ervingtheLo,d." 

BlUa.    WeU  enough  for  clergymen  and  ajxioioH  is  thb  art  of  bewo,  ahd  of 
food  ptiaooa  who  have  nothing  else  to  j^^^  ^^i,^ 


■■■■■■I.  I»  Commam  LifBi  %  Sermon,  by  the     ..—,    .  *     ^  ,     ,     ,    ^     ^  -^ 

JUf.  Jote  Gklrd,  M.  A..  Minister  of  Brroi.  Pub.    "  To  be  an  adept  in  it,  is  to  become  just, 
1  ft7  Bsr  lfijMt7*a  Conmuuid.  Edinborgh :    truthful,  Sincere,  self-denied,  genUe,  for- 
i  BfcNkwood  and  Bom.   18M.  bearing,  pure  in  word  and  thought  and 
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deed.  And  the  school  for  learning  this 
art  is,  not  the  closet,  bat  the  world,— 
not  some  hallowed  spot  where  religion  is 
taught,  and  proficients,  when  duly  trained, 
are  sent  forth  into  the  world, — but  the 
world  itseUU-the  coarse,  profane,  common 
world,  with  its  cares  and  temptations,  its 
rivalries,  and  competitions,  its  hourly, 
eTer-recurring  trials  of  temper  and  char- 
acter.  This  is,  therefore,  an  art  which 
all  can  practise,  and  for  which  every 
profession  and  calling,  the  busiest  and 
most  absorbing,  aflbrd  scope  and  discip- 
line. When  a  child  is  learning  to  writer 
it  matters  not  of  what  words  the  copy 
set  to  him  is  composed,  the  thing  desired 
being  that,  whatever  he  writes,  he  learn 
to  write  weU,  When  a  man  is  learning 
to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not  what  his 
particular  work  in  life  may  be;  the 
work  he  does  is  bi^t  the  copy- line  set  to 
him ;  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is 
that  he  learn  to  live  welL  The  form  is 
nothing,  the  execution  is  everything.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  prayer,  holy  reading, 
meditation,  the  solemnities  and  services 
of  the  Church,  are  necessary  to  religion, 
and  that  these  can  be  practised  only 
apart  from  the  work  of  secular  life. 
But  it* is  to  be  remembered  that  all 
such  holy  exercises  do  not  terminate  in 
themselves.  They  are  but  steps  in  the 
ladder  to  heaven,  good  only  as  they  help 
us  to  climb.  They  are  the  irrigation  and 
enriching  of  tiie  spiritual  soil — worse 
than  useless  if  the  crop  become  not  more 
abundant.  They  are,  in  short,  but  means 
to  an  end — good,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
help  us  to  be  good  and  to  do  good — to 
glorify  G[od  and  do  good  to  man;  and 
that  end  can  perhaps  best  be  attained  by 
him  whose  life  is  a  busy  one,  whose  avo- 
cations bear  him  daily  into  contact  with 
his  fellows,  into  the  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, into  the  heart  of  the  world." 

BBLTOIOir  0ON8I8TS,  HOT  SO  MUCH  IK  DO- 

iiro  BPxarruAL  or  sacred  acts,  as  ik 

DOIMO  BBOCTLAB  AOTf  FROM  A  8A0RED 
OR  SPIRITUAL  MOTITB. 

"There  is  a  very  common  tendency 
in  our  minds  to  classify  actions  accord- 
ing to  their  outward  mrm,  rather  than 
according  to  the  spirit  or  motive  which 
pervades  them.  Literature  is  some- 
times arbitrarily  divided  into  *  sacred ' 
and  *  profane  *  literature,  history  into 
'sacred'  and  'profane'  history, — in 
which  classification  the  term  'profane' 
is  applied,  not  to  what  is  bad  or  unholy, 
but  to  everything  that  is  not  technically 
sacred  or  religious — to  all  literature  that 
does  not  treat  of  religious  doctrines  and 
duties,  and  to  all  history  save  church 
history.  And  we -are  very  apt  to  apply  | 
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the  same  principle  to  actions.  Thus,  in 
many  pious  minds  there  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  all  the  actions  of  common  life  as 
so  much,  by  an  unfortunate  necessity, 
lost  to  religion.  Prayer,  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  devotional  books,  publio 
worship— and  buying,  selling,  digging^ 
sowing,  bartering,  money- making,  are 
separated  into  two  distinct,  and  Smosl; 
hostile,  categories.  The  religious  heart 
and  sympathies  are  thrown  entirely  into 
the  former,  and  the  latter  are  barely 
tolerated  as  a  bondage  incident  to  our 
fallen  state,  but  almost  of  necessity 
tending  to  turn  aside  the  heart  from  God. 

"But  what  God  hath  cleansed,  why 
should  we  call  common  or  unclean? 
The  tendency  in  question,  though 
founded  on  right  feeling,  is  surely  a 
mistaken  one.  For  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  moral  qualities  reside  not  in 
actions,  but  in  the  agent  who  performs 
them,  and  that  it  is  the  spirit  or  motive 
from  which  we  do  any  work  tJiat  con- 
stitutes it  base  or  noble,  worldly  or 
spiritual,  secular  or  sacred." 

"And  as  the  mind  constitutes  high  or 
low,  so  secular  or  spiritual.    A  life  spent 
amidst  holy  things  may  be   intensely 
secular;  a  life  the  most  of  which  is  passed 
in  the  thick  and  throng  of  the  world,  may 
be  holy  and  divine.    A  minister,  for  in- 
stance, preaching,  praying,  ever  speaking 
holy  words  and  performing  sacred  acts, 
may  be  all  the  while  doing  actions  no 
more  holy  than  those  of  the  printer  who 
prints  Bibles,  or  of  the  boolueller  who 
sells  them ;  for,  in  both  oases  alike,  the 
whole  affair  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
trade.    Nay,  tlie  comparison  tells  worse 
for  the  former^  for  the  secular  trade  ia 
innocent  and  commendable,  but  the  trade 
which  traffics  and    tampers  with  holy 
things  is,  beneath  all  its  mock  solemnity, 
'earthly,  sensual,  devilish.'     So,  to  ad- 
duce one  other  example,  the  publio  wor- 
ship of  God  is  holy  work:  no  man  can  be 
living  a  holy  life  who  neglects  it.    Bat 
the  public  worship  of  God  may  be — and 
with    multitudes    who    frequent     our 
churches  is — degraded  into  work  most 
worldly,  most  unholy,  most  distastefril  to 
the  great  Object  of  our  homage.    He 
'  to  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  deairet 
known,'  discerns  how  many  of  yon  have 
come  hither  to-day  from  the  earnest  de- 
sire to  hold  communion  with  the  Father 
of  spirits,  to  open  your  hearts  to  Him, 
to  unburden  yourselves  in  His  loving 
presence  of  the  cares  and  crosses  that 
have   been    pressing    hard   upon    yoa 
through  the  past  week,  and  by  oommoa 
prayer  and  praise,  and  the  hearing  of  Hia 
holy  Word,  to  gain  fresh  incentive  and 
energy  for  the  prosecution  of  His  work 
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in  the  world;  and  how  many,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  no  hetter  motive,  per- 
haps, than  cnrioBitv  or  old  hahit,  or  re- 
gara  to  decency  and  respectahility ,  or  the 
mere  detire  to  ^t  rid  of  yoartelves  and 
past  a  Tacant  hoar  that  #ould  hang 
henry  on  yonr  hands.  And  who  can 
douht  that,  where  such  motives  as  these 
previal,  to  the  piercing,  unerring  inspec- 
tion of  Him  whom  outwardly  we  seem  to 
reverence,  not  the  market-place,  the  ex- 
diange^  ther  counting>room  appears  a 
place  more  intensely  secular — ^not  the 
most  reckless  and  riotous  festivity,  a 
scene  of  more  unhallowed  levity,  than  is 
presented  by  the  House  of  Prayer  I 

**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  carry  holy 
principles  with  you  into  the  world,  and 
the  world  will  become  hallowed  by  their 
presence.  A  Christ-like  spirit  will 
Christianise  everything  it  touches.  A 
meek  heart,  in  which  the  altar-fire  of 
love  to  God  is  burning,  will  lay  hold  of 
the  commonest,  rudest  things  in  life,  and 
transmute  them,  like  coarse  fuel  at  the 
touch  of  fire,  into  a  pure  and  holy  flame. 
Beligion  in  the  soul  will  make  all  the 
work  and  toil  of  life — its  gains  and  losses, 
friendships,  rivalries,  competitions — its 
manifold  incidents  andevents — the  means 
of  religious  advancement.  Marble  or 
coarse  day,  it  matters  not  much  with 
whidi  of  these  the  artist  works,  the  touch 
of  genius  transforms  the  coarser  material 
into  beauty,  and  lends  to  the  finer  a  value 
it  never  had  before.  Lofly  or  lowly, 
rude  or  refined,  as  our  earthly  work  may 
be^  it  will  become  to  a  holy  mind  only 
the  material  for  an  infinitely  nobler  than 
all  the  creations  of  genius— a  pure  And 
godUfaa  life.  TV)  spiritualise  what  is  ma- 
toial,  to  Christianise  what  is  secular — 
this  is  the  noble  achievement  of  Christian 
piociple.  If  you  are  a  sincere  Christ- 
ian, it  will  be  your  great  desire,  by  Gobi's 
gnuse,  to  bring  every  gift,  talent,  occupa- 
tion  of  life»  every  word  you  speak,  every 
setion  you  do^  under  the  control  of  Christ- 
ian motive.  Your  conversation  may  not 
always — nay,  may  seldom,  save  with  in- 
timate IHends — consist  of  formally  reli- 
gioiia  wofds;  you  may  perhaps  shrink 
ran  ti»e  introduction  of  religious  topics 
h  fioeral  society ;  but  it  demands  a  less 
OMNDit  of  Christian  efiBbrt  occasionally 


to  speak  religious  words,  than  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  religion  into  all  our  words ; 
and  if  the  whole  tenor  of  your  common 
talk  be  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  piet^, 
gentleness,  earnestness,  sincerity,  it  wiU 
be  Christian  conversation  not  the  less. 
If  God  has  endowed  you  with  intellectual 
gifts,  it  may  be  well  if  you  directly  de- 
vote them  to  His  service  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  others ;  but  a  man  may  be 
a  Christian  thinker  and  writer  as  much 
when  giving  to  science,  or  history,  or  bio- 
graphy, or  poetry,  a  Christian  tone  and 
spirit,  as  when  composing  sermons  or 
writing  hymns.  To  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ  directly,  by  fhrthering  every 
religious  and  missionary  enterprise  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  undoubtedly  your 
duty ;  but  remember  that  your  duty  ter- 
minates not  when  you  have  done  aU  this, 
for  you  may  promote  Christ's  cause  even 
still  more  effectually  when  in  your  daily 
demeanour—in  the  family,  in  society,  in 
your  business  transactions,  in  all  your 
common  intercourse  with  the  world,  you 
are  diffusing  the  influence  of  Christian 
principle  around  you  by  the  bilent  elo- 
quence of  a  holy  life.  Kise  superior,  in 
Christ's  strength,  to  all  equivoK^  prac- 
tices and  advantages  in  trade;  shrink 
from  every  approach  to  meanness  or  dis- 
honesty ;  let  your  eye,  fixed  on  a  reward 
before  which  earthly  wealth  grows  dim, 
beam  with  honour;  let  the  thought  of 
God  make  you  self-restrained,  temperate, 
watchful  over  speedi  and  conduct;  let 
the  abiding  sense  of  Christ's  redeeming 
love  to  you  make  you  gentle,  self-denied, 
kind,  and  loving  to  all  around  you;^ 
then  indeed  will  your  secular  life  become 
spiritualised,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
your  spiritual  life  will  grow  more  fervent; 
then  not  only  will  your  prayers  become 
more  devout,  but  when  the  knee  bends 
not,  and  the  lip  is  silent,  the  life  hi  its 
heavenward  tone  will  'pray  without 
ceasing ; '  then  from  amidst  the  roar  and 
din  of  earthly  toil  the  ear  of  God  will 
hear  the  sweetest  anthems  rising ;  then, 
finally,  will  your  daily  experience  prove 
that  It  is  no  high  and  unattainable  eleva- 
tion of  virtue,  but  a  simple  and  natural 
thing,  to  which  the  text  points,  when  it 
bids  us  be  both  *  diligent  in  business '  and 
<  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' 


*  M 


"NO  MORE  SINI- 


Bo*  loaf  agO)  within  an  humble  dwelling 
ii  €Be  vt  our  large  towns,  there  lay  a 
GMotfaoEi  mdBdxetf  patiently  awmting  his 
LooiTt  jumono.    He  was  a  young  man, 


of  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  only  snrviidng  child  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow.  Many  years  of 
illness,  many  months  of  acute  suffering, 
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had  passed  over  him.  His  physical 
energy  had  gradoally  giyen  way  hefore 
loog-continoed  sickness.  Medicine  conld 
do  him  no  more  good.  For  some  time 
after  his  illness  had  become  serioos,  he 
had  been  able  to  employ  his  silent  hoars 
in  reading,  and  then,  as  in  his  days  also 
of  comparative  health,  his  Bible  and 
other  religious  books  were  hia  chosen 
companions,— but  now  his  eyes  had 
become  too  weak  for  the  exertion ;  eren 
•peech  had  become  difficult  to  him.  It 
was  only  too  evident  that  the  feeble  lamp 
was  quickly  burning  out. 

A  saddening  sight  it  was  for  the  mother 
to  see  her  last  remaining  child  drawing 
so  certainly  near  to  his  departure.  But 
even  in  her  deepest  sorrow,  her  heart  was 
upheld  by  the  sure  conviction  that  her 
mourning  would  not  be  that  of  one  who 
had  no  hope.  She  had  early  directed  her 
son  to  his  Saviour.  During  the  long  years 
of  his  illness,  she  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  how  truly  his  heart 
was  drawn  towards  Qod  in  fSdth  and  love. 
As  his  bodily  strength  waned,  his  spiritual 
character  seemed  to  grow  in  vigour  and 
earnestness.  The  outward  man  was 
perishing,  but  the  inward  man  was  being 
renewed  day  by  day. 

At  the  time  we  refer  to,  the  patient 
lay  silently  gazing  at  the  dull  morning 
light,  after  a  night  of  restlessness  and 
pain.  For  some  days  previously  he  had 
said  much  to  his  mother  of  the  wonderfal 
mercies  of  the  Lord, — mercies  shown  to 
him,  so  poor  and  unworthy  a  sinner,— 
and  he  had  bitterly  lamented  that  his 
heart  was  affected  so  little  and  so  coldly 
by  such  loving-kindness.  His  request 
sometimes  was  that  he  should  be  prayed 
for,— and  at  other  times,  that  the  Lord 
should  be  praised  on  his  behalf. 

As  he  now  lay  in  silence,  a  friend 
entered  the  house  to  inquire  how  he  was. 
The  sufferer  turned  to  him,  and  with 
some  difficulty  replied,  that  he  was 
"just  looking  forward,  looking  forward." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a 
convulsive  attack,  which  seemed  likely 
to  prove  his  last  On  regaining  his  com- 
posure, he  bade  farewell  to  his  mother 
and  the  friend,  and  in  broken  utterances 
exclaimed,  "Ob,  to  be  with  Jetof I " 
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"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseOi 
from  all  sin," — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit !  "—and  then,  raising  his  head  from 
the  pillow,  he  said,  with  a  degree  of  ear* 
neatness  with  which  he  had  never  spoken 
in  his  days  of  health,  "Oh,  to  be  in 
heaven! — with  Jesus! — no  more  tin  I  so 
more  tin  J"  The  friend  standing  by 
added,  "  Yes,  there  will  be  no  sin  that, 
snd  no  more  suffering ;"  whereupon  tbe 
emaciated  sufferer  instantly  broke  in 
with,  "  OA,  what  it  tuffering  to  tint  No 
more  tin  J  no  more  tin  J* 

He  lingered  in  life  for  two  days  longer, 
and  then  departed — ^to  be  wiUi  Chrii^ 
whicli  is  far  better. 

There  is  always  something  oonfirming 
and  quickening  to  our  faith  in  the  know- 
ledge that  another  human  soul  has  passed 
into  the  presence  of  its  Maker,  supported 
in  death  by  a  simple  reliance  on  the  al^ 
sufficient  Saviour. 

But  hi  the  case  we  have  narrated,  the 
particular  which  we  would  eapedallj 
notice, — and  for  the  sake  of  which  we 
hare  deemed  the  case  worthy  of  remark 
in  these  pages, — is,  that  in  the  Tiew  of 
passing  into  eternity,  to  be  with  Jesii% 
the  spirit  of  the  dying  man  was  moat  of 
ail  filled  with  joy  at  this— that  there  wm 
to  be  for  him  no  more  tin, 

Beader,  can  you  sympathize  with  audi 
joy  ?  Are  you  sure  that  sin  is  felt  to  be 
yotv  chief  afOiction?  Would  the  proapeol 
of  complete  deliverance  from  it  fill  yon 
with  sincere  rtjoicing  ? 

If  you  cannot  honestly  say  that  shi— 
sin  in  yoii- gives  you  much  trouble  or 
concern,  be  persuaded  to  consider  oaln4j 
whether  you  yet  know  yoursdt  0o 
not  be  deceived  by  the  suggestion  that 
convictions  of  sin,  and  all  anxiety  abont 
sin,  are  the  proper  experience  only  of 
those  who  have  been  flagrant  offisndera. 
The  young  man  whose  death-bed  we  have 
described  was  no  flagrant  sinner,  in  tiie 
view  of  the  world.  But  the  near  proapeol 
of  eternity  revealed  things  in  their  trae 
light  to  him,  and  it  may  do  the  same  to 
you.  It  waa  enough  to  weigh  down  Ida 
spirit,  that  hia  affections  were  cM  townidi 
God  his  Saviour— his  Lord,  his  lifet  Ua 
all.  He  knew  thia  to  be  the  tnadt  of  a 
sinftil  natoie.    Even  while  lie  iiQoioed  in 
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the  free  talratioii  in  Jems,  and  magnified 
the  gracious  loring-kindness  of  God  his 
SaTioar,  he  could  not  forget  his  own 
native  rileness, — that  enmity  of  the 
heart  which,  in  so  far  as  it  had  power 
within  him,  prevented  him  from  ever 
perfsotfy  knowing,  perfectly  loving,  and 
perfectlj  praising  God. 

Tliia»  indeed,  maj  well  be  a  chief  con- 
cem  to  ns  at  oar  dying  hour.  In  our  day 
of  health,  the  world  looks  very  fair.  Its 
honoursy  its  riches,  its  pleasures,  its 
friendships,  seem  well  worth  striving 
after ;  and  our  hearts  are  only  too  prone 
to  seek  contentment  in  them.  But  all 
these  will  have  few  attractions  to  us  by 
and  l^.  Whether  we  shall  have  succeeded 
in  whming  the  world  or  not,  will  be  of 
little  consequence  to  us  when  we  have  to 
confront  death.  The  question  thai  will 
be^ — ^Dot,  what  of  friends  now,  what  of 
booours  and  eigoyments,  what  of  ricbes 
or  learoing,  what  of  hopes  or  disappoint- 
mentSy  what  of  cares  or  of  poverty— nay, 
nor  what  of  sufferings*-all  these  things 
must  be  parted  with,  and  in  so  far  as 
th^  have  related  to  this  world  only, 
thqr  most  lose  all  their  interest  to  us  at 
deashp — but  the  question  will  be.  What 
OF  8ar  ?— what  of  that  accursed  thing, 
lying  DOW  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  which, 
if  it  is  still  to  abide  with  us,  will  for  ever 
separate  us  from  God  T 

The  young  man,  whose  case  we  have 
described,  had  been  a  sufferer  in  the  body 
to  a  degree  not  often  experienced.  For 
mai^  yean  be  had  not  known  good 
bsalth,  ibr  months  he  had  not  known 
nliflf  fSraiu  pain.  But,  taught  of  God,  he 
Mde  no  account  of  temporal  sufferings 
yUma  be  stood  on  the  threshold  of  eter- 
li^— be  was  longing  then  for  a  greater 
littvmDoe, — **What  are  sufferings  to 
lb?  Ko  more  sin  r 
,  Ah  I  truly,  ^  it  the  sting  of  death, 

I  as  you  value  your  soul's  ever- 
consider  these  things ;  con- 
lite  liMni  in  the  light  of  that  eternity  to 
«iU^  we  trust,  you  are  not  unfrequently 
^IpiUBg  forward." 

^  4mA  consider,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Uml^A  tidings  of  salvation— that  while 
^itbkiki^tptitte  hath  concluded  all  under 


n 


sm,"  yet  Jesus  "has  been  manifested  to 
take  away  our  sins." 

If  these  have  not  yet  been  found  blessed 
tidings  to  yon,— if  you  are  not  now  living 
with  anticipations  of  heaven's  holiness, — 
if  yon  cannot  rise  to  any  sympathy  with 
the  earnest  rejoicing  oi  the  dying  man  is 
looking  forward  to  deliverance  fh>m  sin, 
—Oh  give  yourself  no  peace  until  it  be 
otherwise  with  youl  Fray  that  your 
blindness  may  be  removed,  and  that  you 
may  see  that  even  to  ^ou — whoever  and 
whatever  you  be— a  f^  salvation  is 
offered.  Thus  may  you  be  enabled,  while 
feeling  that  '*  the  sting  of  death  is  sin,"  to 
add  with  joy,  "but  thanks  be  to  God 
which  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

C. 


Fatbxb,  whtn  Thy  child  it  dying. 
On  the  b«d  of  anguUh  lying. 
Then,  mj  erery  want  supplying. 
To  me  Thy  lore  dliplay. 

Let  me  willingly  iorrender 
Life  to  Thee»  ite  gndone  lenders 
Gin  I  find  »  fSriend  more.tendei? 
Why  should  I  wish  to  stay? 

Ere  my  ioul  her  bonds  lus  broken.' 
Grant  some  bright  and  cheering  token 
That  for  me  the  word  is  spoken, 
••  Thy  sins  are  washed  awv*" 

yfhtn  eadi  well-known  fkc9  concealing 
Death**  dark  shade  o*er  all  is  stealing  ; 
Then,  thy  gradous  smile  revesling, 
Unfold  eternal  day. 

"When  the  lips  are  mute  whUsh  blest  me, 
And  withdrawn  the  hand  that  prest  me. 
Then  let  sweeter  sounds  arrest  me, 
Calfing  my  soul  away. 

'When,  in  silent  awe  suspended. 
They,  who  long  my  oondli  have  tended. 
Weeping,  wish  that  all  were  ended. 
Oh  I  hear  them  when  they  pray. 

When  my  soul,  no  psth  disooTcring, 

0*er  my  lifUess  form  is  hoTering« 

Then,  with  wings  of  mercy  covering. 

Be  Thou  Thyself  my  way. 

C  I 


I 


In  composing,  as  a  general  rule,  run 
your  pen  through  every  other  word  you 
have  written  ;  you  have  no  idea  what 
vigour  it  will  |^ve  your  style.— i^ufney 
Smith. 
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SHORT  SEBMONS  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

No.  IV. 
<<OuR   Fathbr.** 


Mr  DBAB  CuiLDRBH,~€k>d  wishes  you 
to  lore  Him,  because  '^  Qod  is  loye,"  and 
your  Father,  and  He  made  jou  to  be  like 
himself,  and  to  e^joy  himself  for  ever. 
Think  of  ihit—Oodia  yowr  Father  I 
God  made  alt  thingt*  He  made  this 
great  world,  with  its  wide  and  deep  seas, 
which  the  swiftest  ships  take  months  to 
sail  oTer,— with  high  mountains,  on  whose 
tops  no  human  foot  has  erer  trod,— and 
islands  and  countries  far  away,  many 
of  which  no  human  eye  has  ever  yet  seen. 
GU>d  has  made  the  heavens; — the  sun, 
which  is  so  large  that  thousands  of 
worlds  as  large  as  ours,  moulded  into  one, 
would  not  equal  it  in  size, — and  all 
the  countless  stars,  so  great  that  hun* 
dreds  you  see,  like  diamonds  sparkling  in 
the  sky,  are  each  much  bigger  than  tliis 
world.  "Who  can  understand  all  His 
mighty  works?**  No  one  can  do  so. 
"  They  are  past  finding  out**  But  you 
can  understand  this  much  of  God  him- 
self aa  to  know,  dear  children,  that  He, 
the  great  Creator,  is  your  Father. 

God  haa  not  only  made,  but  also  |»re- 
urveM  ail  living  thmga.  Had  you  been 
bom  in  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
had  you  lived  on  earth  until  now,  and 
been  every  day  travelling  over  it,  you 
would  know  but  very  few  of  the  millions 
of  people  in  it  Tet  God  knows  every 
person  everywhere!  He  knows  at  this 
moment  what  all  the  angels  and  saints  in 
heaven,  and  Satan,  the  wicked  one,  and 
all  his  followers,  are  thinking  about,  and 
what  is  in  your  heart  and  the  heart  of 
every  child  in  the  world.  He  remembers, 
too,  every  word  that  any  boy  or  girl  ever 
spoke  long  ago  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  or  Jerusalem.  He  is  also  at 
this  moment  seeing  and  looking  after  the 
people  in  Africa,  India,  or  America,  in 
every  Highland  glen,  in  every  city  and 
village,  and  those  who  are  wandering 
among  the  ice  mountains  near  the  North 
Pole,  or  sailing  over  the  distant  ocean. 
He  thus  knows  every  one  in  the  whole 
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world,  as  well  as  all  who  have  left  the 
world  since  it  was  made  mad  are  alive 
somewhere  else.  In  Him  they  all  live, 
move^  and  have  their  being.  '*  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderfU  for  ns.**  But 
it  is  true,  and  should  make  you  glad,  for 
God  sees  you,  and  knows  you,  and  thinka 
of  you,  as  if  you  were  alone  with  himself 
in  the  worid,  for  this  God  is  your  Father, 
God  not  only  sees  and  preserves  hu* 
man  beings  who  can  love  Him,  but  He 
is  so  great  and  good  that  Bit  tdkm  care 
of  all  ertaturtM  great  and  emalL  If  any  of 
OS  were  to  get  a  few  birds  and  fish,  and 
a  very  few  other  animals  of  different 
kinds  to  ibed  and  preserve,  we  would 
find  how  difllcult  it  was  to  do  thia.  But 
God,  every  day  and  hour,  for  thoasands 
of  years,  feeds  all  the  fish,  big  and  littie^ 
in  all  the  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  oceans  of 
the  world,— all  the  countless  milfions  of 
beasts  that  roam  over  the  esrth,  is  burn- 
ing deserts,  dark  forests,  wild  mountains 
or  among  fVoet  and  snow, — all  the  endless 
fiocks  of  birds  that  live  on  sea  or  land,— 
all  the  insects  that  creep  or  fly, — all  the 
creatures  which  are  so  small  that  thoB* 
sands  can  live  and  move  about  in  a  spoon* 
fhl  of  water.  Test  God  sees  and  preserves 
them  all  I  And  this  God  is  j/our  FoAer, 
and  says  to  you :  *'  Behold  the  birds  of 
the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap  or  gather  into  bams,  yet  yoicr  heaam* 
/y  Father  feedeth  them;  are  ye  not  moA 
better  than  th^  ?**  Now,  dear  childien, 
when  you  go  out  and  look  at  the  wori^ 
and  see  the  green  fields  covered  irtA 
plants  and  beautiful  flowers,  all  kepi  wb 
freth  and  clean  with  God*s  rain,  which 
the  clouds  draw  fh»n  the  ocean  and  pour 
down  upon  them  as  they  need  it,  end  aB 
kept  alive  and  warm  by  the  ton,— or 
when  you  observe  the  lovely  picture  of 
woods,  streams,  lakes,  mountains^  teas^ 
with  the  sky  overhead,  blue  by  daj  or 
ftill  of  stars  at  night,— when  yoa  walob 
the  numbers  of  living  things  that  yoa  ase 
I  everywhere,  all  so  healthy  and  happy,  or 
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the  llTiDg  penonf,  old  and  yonng,  that 
are  moring  about,  whom  God  wishes  to 
bTe  and  eigoy  himself  for  ever,  say  to 
yoonelTes :  "  My  Father  made  all  these 
peraona,  creatures,  and  things,  and  He 
sees  na  all,  knows  ns  all,  and  loves  ns 
all.*  Should  not  this  thought  make  you 
hapi»y,  and  draw  out  your  hearts  to  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  *' maker  of  the 
beuTena  and  of  the  earth?"  Read  what 
the  good  King  David  said  of  this  God, 
how  much  he  admired  His  works,  and 
how  happy  he  was  in  His  presence, 
(Psalma  104  and  189.) 

But  I  dare  say  you  have  felt  afraid  of 
God,  and  did  not  like,  therefore,  to  think 
of  Him  aa  Dafid  did.    Perhaps  I  know 
why  yon  were  afraid.  Was  it  because  you 
fielt  somehow  that  you  had  not  been  oaring 
Ibr  Him,  or  trying  to  please  Him,  but 
only  thinking  about  jonrselves,  and  try- 
ing to  please  yourselves,  as  if  .God  was 
not  your  liaker.  Master,  or  Father  P    If 
so,  nothing  oan  be  so  had  as  not  to  love 
Qod,  Ibr  He  is  the  best  of  all,  and  most 
glorious  and  most  worthy  to  be  loved  of 
iIL     I  do  not  wonder  that  when  you 
thought  how  wicked  it  was  not  to  love , 
Qod,  that  you  said,  as  it  were  in  your 
bearta :  **  I  am  sure  God  is  angry  with 
tte,  and  I  fear  He  will  punish  me,  and  it 
makes  me  unhappy  when  I    think  of 
Hia.'*    And  perhaps  you  tried  at  last 
lot  to  think  of  Him.    Ohl  what  hard 
tkoughta  these  were  against  God,  your 
tttu  Father  1    What  if  He  did  not  think 
ifyonf    What  if  He  had  not  cared  for 
joa?    How  good,  then,  He  must  be, 
vhm,  in  spite  of  all  our  sins.  He  is  still 
m  Flather !    Now,  my  dear  children,  God 
lyi^  aa  it  were,  to  you :  "  You  do  not 
lev  me  if  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  if 
«  did  know  me  truly,  you  could  not 
t  Itffie  me.*    For,  as  we  read  x  "  He 
%  Ivfcth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for 
\  k  love.    There  is  no  fear  in  love." 
il  pariiapa  you  say,  *<  It  is  quite  true 
«■  have  been  often  afraid  of  God, 
^  w  have  said  with  our  lips,  '  Our 
V  who  art  in  heaven,'  for  we  felt 
id  dnoed  against  Him.    But  we 
IBbb  to  know  Him  better,  so  as  to 
Qm  more;  tdl  us  how  that  may 
I  ■hall  do   so  gladly,  my  dear 


children,  and  answer  your  question, 
which  is  just  like  the  one  put  by  Philip : 
*'  Shew  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us;" 
that  is,  let  us  see  our  Father's  £M!e  ttuit 
we  may  know  and  love  Him. 

Now,  dear  children,  God  has  spoken  to 
us,  and  shewed  himself  to  us  in  many 
more  ways  than  you  oan  yet  iblly  under- 
stand ;  but  all  I  would  remind  you  of  at 
present  is  this,  that  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
you  have  heard  and  read,  and  who  is  your 
brother  and  Saviour,  is  one  with  God; 
and  Jesus  came  to  the  world  to  shew  to 
us  our  Father.  Remember,  then,  when 
you  read  of  the  words  Jesus  spoke,  and 
the  things  He  did,  say  to  yourselveei 
Now  all  this  was  just  God  my  Father 
speaking  to  me,  and  working  before  my 
eyes."  Yes,  dear  children  I  The  love  of 
Jesus  is  just  the  same  as  the  love  of  God. 
When  Jesus  says,  '*Come  to  me,"  God 
also  says  it.  When  Jesus  takes  up  little 
children  into  His  arms  and  blesses  them, 
you  see  in  this  the  tenderness  and  good« 
ness  of  God.  And,  therefore,  when  yon 
know  and  love  Jesus,  you  see  and  love 
God ;  for  *<  He  and  the  Father  are  one." 
Say,  then :  '*  Almighty  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  I  adore  Thee  aa 
my  Father !  Thou  art  everywhere  pres- 
ent, and  Thou  seest  and  knowest  me  Thy 
child.  *  Thou  preservest  man  and  beast,' 
and  Thou  preservest  me,  and  in  Thee  I 
live,  and  move,  and  have  my  being. 
Father!  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  I 
have  forgotten  Thee,  and  been  a  self- 
willed  and  ungrateful  child.  I  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  patience,  and  for  sending 
Thy  Son  into  the  world  to  teach  me  to 
know  Thee,  and  to  die  for  all  our  sins. 
God,  my  Father,  forgive  me  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  enable  me  to  be  obedient  and 
loving  to  Thee  as  was  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
well  beloved  Son,  my  Saviour  and  my 
Ixrother !    Amen."  N. 


The  Gospel  has  exercised  a  powerfVil, 
though  an  unacknowledged,  and,  perhaps, 
an  unperceived  influence  even  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  reject  it ;  they  have 
drunk  at  that  stream  of  knowledge,  which 
they  cannot,  or  will  not,  trace  up  to  the 
real  source  trom  whence  it  flows.— 
Wkatefey, 
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«  8TB0NG  IN  HIM."— Fob  tm  Touho. 


I  AM  goiogto  tell  yoOf  mj  young  readers, 
about  a  boy  of  eleTen  years  of  age,  whom 
I  visited,  not  long  ago,  when  he  was  dy- 
ing. Now  you  must  not  think  that  all 
food  ohildren  become  sick  and  die^  for 
Ikis  would  almost  make  you  frightened 
to  beoome  good,  because  you  wish,^  of 
course,  if  it  pleases  God,  that  you  should 
be  In  health,  and  live  long  and  hap- 
pily in  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  In  your  wishing  this,  and  I  hope 
God  may  grant  you  so  great  a  blessing, 
as  He  has  done  to  many ;  for  there  have 
been  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  began  very  early  in  life  to  serre 
God,  and  who  continued  to  do  so,  getting 
wisco*,  and  better,  and  happier,  as  they 
grew  older,  $nd  who  haye  lived  long^  and 
died  at  last  iunronnded  by  every  com- 
fort and  iMuiy  friends.  See  how  good  in 
early  youth  were  such  men  as  Joseph, 
Moset,  Samuel,  Daniel,  Timothy,  ftc,  as 
well  as  great  numbers  whose  names  we 
do  not  know,  who  lived  long,  and  **  grew 
up  in  favour  with  God  and  men."  But 
what  I  wish  you  to  see  is,  how  one  may 
be  very  peaoeftil  and  happy,  although  it 
may  be  God's  will  that  th^  shall  suffer 
much  pain  of  body,  and  die  when  they 
are  young. 

The  boy  James  M.,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  my  story,  was,  for  some  time, 
in  a  junior  Sabbath  class  taught  by  a 
fHend  of  mine,  who  was  very  fond  of 
him  for  his  gentle  manners,  attention  to 
his  lessons,  regular  attendance,  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition.  James  was  at  last 
seised  with  a  severe  disease  in  his  neck, 
which  confined  him  nearly  three  years  to 
the  house,  and  often  to  his  bed.  He 
gradual^  got  worse,  and  all  the  while 
suHbred  so  much  pain,  that  it  often 
amounted  to  agony;  yet  his  sweet  tem- 
per did  not  leave  him,  and  he  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  poor  parents,  who  were 
from  the  Highlands,  and  had  very  sore 
hearts  as  they  saw  their  boy  getting 
worse  and  worse,  without  any  doctor 
being  able  to  heal  him  or  give  him  the 
least  relief.  The  Bible  and  prayer  were 
the  chief  sources  of  James'  comfort.  He 
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,  did  not  prtUnd  to  like  them,  or  wish 
to  make   any  show  of  them,  so  that 
people  might  si^,  he  was  a  good  boy; 
this  would  have  been  vain  and  decettfoL 
But  neither  was  he  athamitd  to  be  seen 
reading  his  Bible,  or  to  ask,  as  he  often 
did,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  be 
oould  not  sleep  with  pain,  his  parents  to 
read  aloud  to  him,    James  really  be- 
lieved and  knew  God  as  his  Father,  and 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  and  he  liked  to  hear 
about  them,  and  also  to  turn  his  Uob  to 
the  wall,  and  to  shut  his  ^es  and  speak 
to  them  in  prayer,  telling  all  his  wants^ 
and  opening  his  whole  heart.    Now,  all 
this  time  I  had  never  seen  Jamea^  but 
only  heard   from   his   teacher  what  a 
sincere^   good.    Christian   boy  h»  was. 
But  that  teacher  at  last  came  to  me  one 
day  to  tell  that  he  believed  little  M,  was 
dying,  and  that,  as  the  minister  whom 
his  parents  attended  was  from  home^  he 
hoped  I  would  go  and  pray  with  the  boy. 
I  of  course  instantly  went.    When  I  en- 
tered the  lowly  dwellings  I  saw  a  mass  of 
clothes  in  a  bed,  with  a  woman  bending 
over  them  in  grie£    It  was  the  mother 
with  her  dying  boy.    I  will  not  deaoibe 
to  you  the  signs  of  suffering  visible  theie^ 
the  blood  and  the  wounds  which  were  oi» 
that  little  body  I    I  drew  near,  and  afi^ 
last  discovered  the  pale  ftoe,  with  ex^-' 
pressive  blue  eyes,  looking  quietly 
me.    Hewas  soweakthatitwasdiffienl 
for  him  to  speak ;  I  therefore  spent 
time  I  had  praying  with  him  and 
a  short  passage  of  Scripture^ 
him  of  the  love  of  his  Father  and  Sa-^ 
viour  which  never   changes,   and  wa^ 
much  greater  than  even  hia   mother*^ 
love,  and  was  able  to  guide  him  in  per-^ 
feot  peace  and  safety  through  the  darl^ 
valley  and  shadow  of  death,     Belbv0 
parting,  I  bent  over  him  and  asked  him 
how  he  was,  telling  him  how  much  I  Mi 
for  him.    The  only  words  I  ever  heard 
him  speak,  were  these  into  my  ear :  **  / 

fed  very  ttrcmg  in  Bimt"  What  pttdOQi 
words  were  those!  ** Strong  in  Html" 
Yes,  pained,  weak,  and  dying  cUld  I  tboa 
wert  indeed  stronger  than  all  the  fleets  oA 
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armies  in  the  worid  I  Thy  ttreogth  was 
the  onuiipotence  cf  Jesna,  who  orercame 
the  world,  conquered  death  and  the  graTe, 
ascended  up  on  high,  and  obtained  all 
power  in  heaTen  and  earth,  for  the  wealc- 
est,  yooDgest,  and  poorest  of  His  people  I 
''Strong  in  HimT  I  entered  that 
home  wearied  in  body  and  anxious  in 
mind,  but  I  gained  strength  and  comfort 
from  the  lips  of  that  weak  and  distressed 
child  who  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Often,  I  can  say  with  truth,  have  his 
words  come  to  me  amidst  the  difficulties 
and  ftmggles  of  life,  and  his  quiet  blfte 
^es  hare  looked  at  me  and  cheered  me, 
like  the  flowers  seen  by  the  fainting  tra- 
veller in  the  desert,  and  the  child  has 
helped  me  to  find  peace  where  he  found 
it,  and  to  be  **  strong  in  Him," 

Oh  I  Qould  we  but  learn  that  lesson,  we 
would  be  strong  indeed  I — ^flt  for  any 
duty,  any  trial  between  us  and  glory. 
To  be  strong  in  Him  has  been  the  secret 
of  all  the  strength  which  has  ever  been 
SDJoyed  by  God's  people  since  the  world 
began.  They  have  all  heard  and  known 
thi^  **  strength  belongeth  unto  the  ][!x>rd.'' 
Moeet  was  strong  when  he  ysnquished 
the  Egyptians ;  but,  said  he,  *'  The  Lard 
it  mff  gtrtrngUi  and  my  song."  David  was 
strong  when  he  was  **  delivered  out  of 
the  bunds  of  aU  bis  enemies,"  but  he  con- 
fesscd,  "  Gpd  IB  mif  etreagth  and  power." 
The  prophets  were  men  of  strength  and 
power,  and  feared  not  the  face  of  man. 
Bat  what  said  Isaiah?—**  The  Lord  Je- 
kemk  tt  mg  etretufth."  What  said  Jere- 
■lah? — **  O  Lcrdf  nqr  strength,  my  refuge, 
mf  fixrtress  in  the  day  of  affliction  I" 
What  said  Habakkuk  ?— *^  The  Lord  Qod 
k  ly  ttnmglk  /"  The  apostles  were  men 
«t  itnDgth  and  power,  what  said  they  ? 


**  I  can  do  all  things,"  says  Paul — how? 
"  through  Christ  jhat  strengtheneth  me  /** 

Reader  I  seek  to  understand  what  it 
is  to  be  strong  in  God.  Never  forget 
that  with  Him  **  is  everlasting  strength," 
that  ''strength  belongeth  unto  God." 
Remember,  too,  that  this  strength  is  for 
all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  "  The 
God  of  Israel  is  He  that  giveth  strength 
and  power."  To  each  man  He  says, 
"  Let  him  take  hoU  o/mg  strength,''  '*  Be 
strong  in  Uie  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might,"  and  promises  that  "  they  who 
wut  upon  the  Lord  shall  renem  their 
strength,**  and  "go  on  firom  strength  to 
strength." 

Do  not  complain  of,  but  feel  your  weak- 
ness ;  "  for  when  you  are  wei^  then  are 
you  strong."  We  become  strong  as  giants 
when  we  trust  God  as  little  children,  and 
we  become  weak  as  infants  wlfim  we 
trust  ourselves  as  if  we  were  giants ;  for 
"  God  perfects  His  strength  in  our  weak- 
ness." And  when  we  fall,  it  may  always 
be  said  of  us ;  *'  This  is  the  man  who 
made  not  dte  Lord  his  strength." 

Little  James  died  the  night  I  saw  him. 
"  Strong  in  Him,"  he  was  conducted  in 
perfect  safety  and  perfect  peace  through 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  "  Strong 
in  Him,"  he  passed  from  the  pained  body, 
the  poor  home,  the  kind  parents,  to  his 
Father,  and  his  Father's  home,  in  heaven, 
where  "there  shall  be  no  more' pain." 
And  there  he  is,  and  there  he  shall  ever 
be,  in  joy  and  glory,  because  with  all  the 
saints  and  angels  he  is  "  strong  in  Him" 
for  ever. 

Thanks  for  God's  teaching  from  the 
meek  and  lowly  ones  I  Verily  "out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 
thou  ordained  strength  {"  N. 


SINAI  AND  PALESTINE.* 


Am  ■ti-»^**M»  and  most  interesting 
i#HiM  has  been  published  last  month, 
Iff  Ha*  Stanly, — known  to  so  many  as 

mnd  TeiegUm  in  eomuetiom  wUk  their 

9j  Arthnr  Penrhjn  Stanley,  M.A., 

ef  CltThiirj     London :  John  If nmy. 


the  biographer  of  Dr.  Arnold,  —  upon 
Sinai  and  Palestine.  We  shall  return  to 
this  volume  in  our  next  number.  In  the 
meantime,  we  think  it  better  to  occupy 
the  little  space  we  have,  in  giving  a  few 
extracts  fi^m  fragments  of  his  'tour  in 
Egypt,  communicated  more  fully  in  let- 
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ten  to  hU  friends,  and  which  belongs 
merely  to  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
Yolome : — 

EGYPT. 

The  OMtem  sky  was  red  vrith  the  early  dawn : 
we  were  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  Nile— or 
rather,  ftaRoeetta  branch.  The  first  thing  which 
atruck  me  was  its  sixe.  Greater  than  the  Rhine, 
Rhone,  or  Danube,  one  perceires  what  a  sea-like 
stream  it  must  haTe  appeared  to  Greeks  and 
Italians,  who  had  se«n  nothing  larger  than  the  nar- 
row and  precarious  torrents  of  their  own  moun- 
tains and  Talleys  As  the  light  broke,  its  colour 
gradually  rerealed  itself,— brown  like  the  Tiber, 
only  of  a  darker  and  richer  hue— no  strong  cur- 
rent,  only  a  alow,  rast,  rolume  of  water,  mild 
and  beneficent  as  his  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
steadily  flowing  on  between  its  two  almost  uni- 
form banks,  which  rise  aboTe  it  much  like  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  though  in  some  places  with 
terraces  or  strips  of  earth,  marking  the  succes. 
sStc  stages  of  the  flood. 

These  banks  form  the  horison  on  either  side, 
and  therefore  you  can  haTe  no  notion  of  the 
country  beyond ;  but  they  are  varied  by  a  sue- 
cession  of  eastern  scenes— Tillages  of  mad,  like 
ant-hills,  with  human  beings  creeping  about, 
like  ants,except  in  numbers  and  activity —mostly, 
howcTCT,  distinguished  by  the  minaret  of  a  well- 
built  mosque,  or  the  white  OTen-like  dome  of  a 
sheykh^s  tomb ;  mostly,  also,  screened  by  a  groTC 
of  palms,  sometimes  intermixed  with  feathery 
tamarisks,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  carob- 
tree  or  the  sycamore.  Verdure,  where  it  is  Tisi- 
ble,  is  light  green,  but  the  lisce  of  the  bank  is 
usually  brown.  Along  the  top  of  the  banks 
moTC,  like  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  as  if 
out  out  against  the  sky,  groups  of  Arabs,  with 
their  two  or  tiiree  asses,  a  camel,  or  a  buffiJo. 

THE  OBELISK  OF  HBLIOPOLI8. 

This  is  the  first  obelisk  I  haTe  seen  standing  in 
its  proper  place,  and  there  it  bas  stood  for  nearly 
four  thousand  years.  It  is  the  oldest  known  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore  in  the  world,— the  fisther 
of  all  that  haTe  arisen  since .  It  was  raised  about 
a  century  before  the  coming  of  Joseph ;  it  has 
looked  down  on  liis  marriage  with  Asenath  ;  it 
has  seen  the  growth  of  Moses ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus*,  Flato  sate  under  its  shadow  :  of 
all  the  obelisks  which  sprung  up  around  it,  it 
alone  haa  kept  its  first  position  One  by  one,  it 
has  seen  its  sons  and  brothers  depart  to  grei^ 
destinies  elsewhere.  From  these  gardens  came 
the  obeliska  of  the  Lateran,  of  the  Vatican, 
and  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo ;  and  this  Tenerable 
pillar  (for  so  it  looks  from  a  distance)  is  now 
almost  the  only  landmark  of  the  great  seat  of  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt. 

Immediately  aboTe  the  brown  and  blue  waters 
of  the  broad,  calm,  lake-like  river,  rises  a  thick, 
blaok  bank  of  clod  or  mud,  mostly  in  terraces 
Green— unuttenMy  green— mostly  at  the  top  of 
these  banka.  though  sometimes  creeping  down 
to  the  water*s  edge,  lies  the  Land  of  Egypt 
Green— unbroken,  saTe  by  the;  mud  Tillages 
which  here  and  there  lie  In  the  midst  of  the  ver- 
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dure,  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled  fbot  on  a  rioh 
carpet ;  or  by  the  dykes  and  channela  which  con- 
Tey  the  life-glTing  waters  through  the  thirsty 
land.  This  is  the  Land  of  Egypt,  and  this  b  the 
memorial  of  the  yearly  flood.  Up  those  black 
terraces,  OTcr  those  green  fields,  the  water  rists 
and  descends; 

**  Et  ffiridem  .figyptum  nigra  foecundat  arena  *' 

• 

And  not  only  when  the  flood  is  actually  there, 
but  throughout  the  whole  year,  is  water  con- 
tinually ascending  through  innumerable  wriiaels 
worked  by  naked  figures,  as  the  Israelites  of  old 
**  in  the  serTice  of  the  field,**  and  then  flowing  on 
in  gentle  rills  through  the  various  allotments.  To 
the  seeds  of  these  green  fields,  to  the  fishes  of  the 
wide  riTcr,  is  attached  another  natural  phcno- 
menon,  which  I  ncTcr  saw  equalled : — ^the  num- 
bers numberless,  of  all  manner  of  birds— Toi. 
tures,  and  cormorants,  and  geese,  flying  like 
oonstellations  through  the  blue  heavens ;  pell- 
cans  standing  in  long  array  on  the  water  side; 
hoopoes  and  sicsacs,  and  the  (so-called)  whits 
ibis,  the  geiitle  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris  in  Us 
robes  of  white,  walking  under  one's  Tery  fest, 

COLOSSAL  STATUES  OF  THEBES. 

No  written  account  has  giTen  me  an  adeqostt 
impression  of  the  effiict,  past  and  present,  of  tbs 
colossal  figures  of  the  Kings.  What  spires  art 
to  a  modem  city,- what  the  towers  of  a  oatlW' 
dral  are  to  its  naTC  and  choir,— that  the  statoM 
of  the  Pharaohs  were  to  the  streets  and  templet 
of  Thebes  The  ground  is  strewed  with  theii 
fragments :  there  were  aTenues  of  them  tower< 
ing  high  aboTC  plain  and  houses-  Tbres  oi 
gigantic  sise  still  remain.  One  was  the  graaiti 
statue  of  Rameses  himself,  who  sate  oo  the  rIglM 
side  of  the  entrance  to  his  palace.  By  some  «>■ 
traordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue  has  beei 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  hsTe  scooped  tlNta 
millstones  out  of  his  face,  but  yon  can  still  set 
what  he  was,— the  largest  statue  in  the  world 
Far  and  wide  that  enormous  head  must  haTi 
been  seen,  eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  Far  and  widi 
you  must  have  seen  his  Taat  hands  resting  on  M 
elephantine  knees.  Ton  sit  on  his  breast  mm 
look  1^  the  Osiride  statues  which  support  tiM 
portico  of  the  temple,  and  which  anywhere  dM 
would  put  to  shame  CTen  the  statues  at  th( 
cherubs  in  St.  Petards— and  they  seam  plgaiai 
before  him.  Ilis  arm  is  thicker  than  their  whnli 
bodies.  The  only  part  ot  Vbe  temple  or  pslae 
at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  hsTC  been  tb* 
gateway,  which  rose  in  pyramidal  towers,  noi 
broken  down,  and  rolUng  in  a  wild  ruin  down  t 
the  plain. 

Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world  cm 
give  any  notion  of  what  the  efflect  must  hsTi 
been  when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  aboin 
the  Colosseum  may  hare  been  something  Uks  it 
but  he  was  of  bronse,  and  Rames^  was  of  aoHi 
granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any  ol^eet 
Rameses  waa  resting  in  awful  miO^*ty  after  tli 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known  wurU 
No  one  who  entered  that  building,  whetltar  1 
were  temple  or  patoce,  could  hare  thooglit  a 
anything  else  but  that  stupendooa  beiof  wh 
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tluM  had  xaiMd  hlniMlf  up  §bor9  the  whole 
world  of  godM  And  men. 

And  when  from  the  sUtue  joa  descend  to  the 

pelaee,  the  tame  fanpreielon  is  kept  up.    It  is  the 

mrUmai  inetinee  of  the  eoshiinement  in  art  of 

the  historieel  glories  of  m  nation,  such  as  Ver. 

i^llee.     Everywhere  the  King  is  conquering, 

worahippiog,  mling.    The  Pahtce  is  the  Temple 

—the  kh^  is  prieet.    Bat  ererywhere  the  same 

fnlneael  i>r<q>ortions  are  preserved     He  and  his 

horsae  are  tea  times  the  size  of  the  rest  of  the 

army.    Alike  in  hattle  and  in  worship  he  is  of 

tile  same  stature  as  the  gods  themselves.    Most 

itrUdBg  to  the  ftmihar  gentleness  with  whieh— 

QQB  on  each  side— they  take  him  hy  each  liand, 

u  one  of  their  own  order,  and  then  in  the  next 

oonpartment  Introdnce  him  to  Ammon  and  the 

Hwi-hftadad  goddess.    Every  distinction,  except 

of  degree,  between  divinity  and  royal^,  is  en- 


tirely levelled,  and  the  royal  majettj  is  always 
represented  by  making  the  king,  not  Uke  Sanl  or 
Agamemnon,  frum  the  head  and  shoulders,  but 
from  the  foot  and  ankle  upwards,  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

It  carries  one  back  to  the  days  **  when  there 
were  giants  on  the  earth."  It  shows  how  the 
king,  in  that  first  monarchy,  was  the  visible  god 
npon  earth.  The  only  thing  Uke  it  tliat  has  since 
been  seen  is  the  deification  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors  No  pure  Monotheism  could  for  a  mo. 
ment  have  been  compatible  with  snch  an  intense 
exaltation  of  the  conquering  Idng.  **  I  am  Pha. 
roah ;  '*  •*  By  the  life  of  Pharoah ; "  **  Bay  nnto 
Pharoah,  Whom  art  thou  lilu  in  thy  greatness  ?  ** 
Gen.  xli  44 ;  xliL  15, 16 ;  Esek.  xxxi  S-all  these 
expressions  seem  to  acquire  new  life  from  the 
sight  of  this  monster  statue. 


A  PEEP  ACHOSS  THE  CHANNEL. 

(ConcXtidedftrompageiAi.) 


1 8BOUI.D  like  to  end  mj  '^peep"  in  the  old 
hall  of  the  Univenity  of  Lejden — to  dose 
my  eyee  gazing  on  the  portraits  on  its 
wslls— ikll  asleep,  and  awake  anywhere 
exoept  in  a  Ute  debate  of  the  General 
Assemhl J.  Bnt  that  is  a  matter  of  taste 
man  than  of  principle;  and  to  be  AiUy 
twake  in  anch  drcumstanoes  would  be 
lare  in  those  days. 

The  portraits  are  of  the  great  profes- 
ion  who,  aa  members  chiefly  (I  belieye) 
of  the  theological  ftcolty,  hare  made 
Lsyden  illnstrions  sinee  it  became  a  nni- 
nnitjm  Of  course  I  requested  my  guide 
to  withdzmWf  that»  all  alone,  I  might  get  a 
vUff  finom  the  past  amidst  the  deep 
BBpose  of  that  ghost-like  old  halL  There 
Mb  pnAmnd  scholars  there,  like  Scal- 
i^ier ;  men  of  science,  like  Boerhaaye ; 
md  dirines,  like  Arminius ;  and  also,  no 
isahU,  the  usual  per  centage  of  those 
lion  names  haye  gone  amissing,  except 
IsaBliquaries,  among  the  dust  of  books 
ail  obiuchyards.  Some  easy  men  were 
tee^  withdonblechinsand  single  wit,  who 
ikithftilly  to  the  next  genera- 
what  they  got  from  the  past,  all 
up  in  a  white  napkin,  neyer 
bj  themselyes,  and  who  were  aw- 
in  their  rebukes  of  any  stud- 
yfofimely  suggested  an  examina- 
imif  Iht  oontents,  lest  they  should  haye 
by  time  and  damp ;  and 
men  weore  there^  with  knit 


brows  and  sharp  noses,  who  had  the  faculty 
ofproying  to  a  demonstration  points  which 
no  one  either  belieyed  or  could  contra- 
dict; and  weak,  though  proud-looking 
men  were  there,  who  made  sonorousness 
pass  fbr  sense,  orthodoxy  for  religion,  and 
^  dignified  silence"  the  defence  of  their 
ignorance,  and  the  graceftil  escape  from 
their  perplexities.  There  seemed  to  be 
God-loying  men  also  among  them,  with 
giant  brows  and  childlike  eyes.  Arminius 
—how  good  and  mild  he  looked!— was 
there,  with  some  of  his  followers,  and 
Calyinists  side  by  side.  How  these  sects 
fought  while  on  earth!  and  most  zeal- 
ously in  that  land  of  ditches,  sluggish 
canals,  wheeling  windmills,  and  dead 
flats.  Great  often  was  their  mutual  hate, 
too,  in  arguing  about  the  loye  of  God  to 
some  or  to  alL  There  were  martyrs  in 
Holland  to  the  flye  points,  and  the  Synod 
of  Dort  was  well-nigh  as  dogmatic  and 
exclusiye  as  the  Ck>uncil  of  Trent. 

These  good  men  are  now  in  heayen. 
Looking  at  their  portraits  I  was  inclined 
to  ask :  **I  wonder,  fathers  and  brethren, 
if  you  eyen  now  understand  the  myste- 
ries about  which  you  diyided  fkmilies  and 
churches  f  Are  the  decrees  or  foreknow- 
ledge yet  comprehended  by  you  in  rela- 
tion to  man's  responsibility  and  free  will?" 

Come,  let  us  breathe  the  air!  The 
figures  begin  to  moye  on  the  walls,  and 
we  may  haye  the  dispute  renewed,  each 
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ready  to  begin  where  he  left  ofE,  finding 
that  no  one  since  their  day  had  thrown 
any  additional  light  upon  it.  The  Dutch 
Church  is  strictly  CalTiniatic  in  its  creed. 
As  to  its  practice,  I  belieTO  fifty  out  of  a 
thousand  clergy,  belieTe  and  preadi  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  Church  has  be- 
come the  tomb  of  a  dead  Redeemer. 

One  word  about  Leyden  before  we 
leaye  it*  It  contains  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  mostf  magnificent  museums  of 
natural  history  in  the  world.  The  great 
naturalist,  Temminck,  has  helped  greatly 
to  arrange  and  enrich  this  superb  col- 
lection.   Professor  Von  A 's  family 

are  not  forgotten,  but  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

The  Hague,  or  Gravenhaven,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  pleasing  town  in  Hol- 
land. The  park,  with  its  massy  noble 
trees,  gives  it  a  picturesqueness  and 
beauty  not  found  elsewhere.  These  trees 
are  the  mountain  ranges  of  HoUand4 
Except  a  few  steeples,  there  is  nothing 
higher. 

There  was  the  annual  kermiss  or  great 
fair  the  week  I  was  there.    It  would  be 
unprofitable  to  my  readers  to  describe  at 
any  length  those  Dutch  saturnalia*  With 
a  few  exceptions,  they  were  like  eTery 
other  of  the  same  class  i   innumerable 
booths,  many  of  them  got  up  with  won- 
derful taste  and  beauty,  merchandise  of 
all  sorts,  theatres,  shows,  horsemanship, 
giants  and  dwarfs,  gambling,  drinking, 
tons  of  toys,  tubs  of  pickles,  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  dissipation  of 
all  sorts  night  and  day.    The  Dutch  are 
proverbially  <iouce,  sober,  and  formal; 
they  have  few  amusements  or  excitements 
on  week  days ;  their  Sabbaths  are,  out- 
wardly, almost  as  well  kept  as  in  Scot- 
land.   But  when  such  a  holiday  as  a 
kermisi  comes  round,  it  seems  generally 
understood  among  the  working  classes, 
and  even  domestic  servants,  that  a  gene- 
ral indulgence  is  proclaimed  for  every 
vice.    This  is  just  what  one  would  ex- 
pect.   It  is  so  with  many  in  Scotland  on 
our  new-year's  days,  and  some  of  our 
fkirs.    Men  will  have  amusement  and  ex- 
citement, as  certain  as  the  ocean  vrill 
have  its  spring  tides,  and  the  world  its 
summer  flowers  and  summer  songs.  How 
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shall  this  inborn  appetite  be  fed  ?  Shafl 
it  be  treated  as  a  crime,  and  handed  over 
to  Satan ;  or  shall  it  be  made  to  min- 
ister to  man's  happiness  according  to 
God's  will  P  Shall  it  be  pent  up  until  it 
gathers  strength  to  burst  all  the  barrison 
of  law  and  decency,  and  mah  in  annoal 
floods  of  wild  and  unbridled  passion ;  oi 
shall  society  recognise  its  necessity,  per- 
ceive how  full  of  goodness  and  benevot 
enoe  it  ia,  and  adopt  such  wise  plans  ai 
will  run  it  off  in  gentle  rills,  week  by 
week,  or  even  day  by  day,  to  freahen  and 
irrigate  the  earth,  and  make  our  fleldi 
more  green  and  beautiful  f 

Those  who  can  adjust  the  demand  fat 
excitement  to  the  other  and  higher  de- 
mands for  man's  nature  and  life,  wil 
confer  an  inestimable  boon  on  society 
All  classes  require  their  amusements  U 
be  reibnned,  not  reduced ;  spread  over,  ooi 
concentrated ;  directed^  not  annihilatsd 
and  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  of  SatM 
and  brought  into  the  well  ordered  aw 
beautifully  balanced  kingdom  of  Christ  a 
earth.  A  danger  from  all  extremes  is  ti 
be  found  in  their  opposites.  When  tb 
swing  is  highest  on  one  sidc^  look  out  fn 
broken  heads  and  falls  on  the  otta 
One  cause  of  the  tendency  to  pervert  ^ 
Sabbath  from  a  holy  day  to  a  holiday,  i 
the  incessant  toil,  barren  of  hoon  a 
rest,  and  of  all  amusement  and  gesH 
excitement,  during  the  week.  The  boot 
of  hard  drinking  indicate  many  pnarvioa 
days  oi  parched  thirst. 

liOt  us  leave  the  crowd  of  the  Ikir,  tm 
go  to  Scheveling,  on  the  sea-coast,  aboa 
hal^an-'hour's  drive  fh)m  the  Hagaa,«ii 
the  only  bathing  quarters  of  the  o^taL 
We  drove  along  a  road  atraight  as  a 
arrow,  with  trees  on  each  side^  and  at  tli 
end  of  which  was  a  village  intens^  rsi 
nestled  beneath  a  ridge  of  ssndhJHi 
which  sheltered  it  firom  the  oosao.  W 
ascended  these  dwut,  and  reached  m  cid 
on  the  sea-side,  which  sprung  out  of  A 
sand  like  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  alaai 
as  empty  of  living  inhabitants.  Tbm  M 
was  cold,  and  the  whole  proqiect  ii 
tensely  dreary  and  comtettes  |— li 
sand  drifting  like  snow  before  the  CRM 
ting  sear  blast, — the  sea  tttown,  go^g 
and  sulky-lookini^  —  rows    of  Dsli 
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flahtiig*bo«tt  arnu^;ed  along  the  beach, 
their  lotuod  stenis  tarned  toward*  Great 
BritaiB»-^tlie  ca£6  containing  only  piles 
of  diairt  and  bencbea,  which  prophesied 
of  crowds  3ret  to  come, — we  saw  but  one 
waiter,  and  nothing  more  cheering  than 
Schiedam,.   8nch  was  Scbeveling. 

There  is  much  in  the  Hagne  to  interest 
one.  There  are  many  pleasing  and  on- 
defined  raemories  from  the  past,  of  "  onr 
ambaasador  at  the  Hague,"— '^  letters 
ftom  the  Hagne,**—**  ministers  who  took 
nftage  at  the  Hagiie,*'«*and  though  it 
was  diflcnlty  perhaps  to  recal  much 
about  any  one  ambassador^  letter,  or 
miniater,  in  particnUr,  yet  you  felt 
pleased  in  knowing  that  if  the  Hague 
eoold  apeak)  and  those  old  houses  tell 
their  atory,  it  would  be  worth  listening 
tou  It  had  the  interest  of  an  old  man 
who  had  seen  strange  things  in  his  day^ 
bnt  waa  not  ooomiunicatiye.  Then  there 
for  the  present  a  royal  fiunily  that  I 
nothing  about;  and  Paul  Potter's 
bun,  with  other  pictures  which  the  whole 
world  know  something  about,  and  which 
were  all  worthy  of  those  great  artists,  who 
had  indeed  eyes  to  see,  hearts  to  feel,  and 
hands  to  eiecute ;  and  there  were  many 
ottier  things  which  were  associated  with 
lustorical  names  and  events  that  can 
sever  die^  such  as  the  housci  the  prison^ 
lod  place  of  murder  of  the  great  De 
Witt,— the  iiouse  and  place  of  execution 
cf  ^  greater  Bamevelt*  Alas !  may 
te  not  pause  and  mark  how  often  in  the 
Ustoiy  of  this  fallen  race  of  ours^  these  two 
^kiaga  go  together— great  men  and  mur- 
tod  men  2  Truly  hath  Coleridge  said  >~ 

"Bow  ttldom  doCh  •  good  man  get  what  he 


ssldom  doth  be  merit  whet  he  geti  !** 

il  JBUt  be  SO  until  the  kingdom  comes ! 
lliekiy  world  is  not  capable  of  under- 
^ImSSag  genitti,  unless  it  makes  itself 
ShAi^*  hy  woridng  in  clay,  to  supply 
'  l|l«Qild  with  bowls  and  basons ;  the  sel- 
cannot  believe  in  the  unselflsh- 
iC  tlw  truly  great ;  the  proud  yet 
cannot  brook  superiority ;  the 
vorid  cannot  admire  love;  and 
mim  m  ivw  hath  it  been.  The  world 
to  owny"  and  hates  those  who 
Cflk    It  is  so  with  the  clerical 


world  and  lay  world, — with  the  world, 
whether  seen  in  presbyteries  or  Parlia* 
ments,  in  synagogues  or  senates.  The 
hnge  shams  and  humbugs  hate  the  honest 
men  and  true, — and  there  are  none  so 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  as  those  who 
think  that  they  are  doing  God  a  service, 
while  serving  their  own  passions* 

I  liked  right  well  to  see  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hague  the  arma,  clothes,  6c.,  of 
such  men  as  De  Buyter  and  Van  Tromp 
—the  Lord  St.  Vincents  and  ^  mighty 
Nelsons"  of  Holland.  The  nation^  like 
the  family,  is  God's  blessed  and  wise 
ordinance,  and  its  independence  should  be 
defended  with  its  last  drop  of  blood  1 
And  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
God  gives  a  nation  is  that  of  great  heroes, 
men  who  will  **  hazard  their  lives  unto 
death  "  for  their  country,  who  will  **  wax 
valiant  in  fight,"  and  *<  put  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens."  Noble  fellows 
were  De  Buyter  and  Tan  Tromp  1  Even 
Bngland  was  afraid  of  them.  Greater 
were  they  than  our  big  talking  and 
small  doing  admirals  of  the  present  day. 

I  heard  Mr.  Boucher  preach  at  the 
Hague.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  and  some  years  ago 
electrified  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
unusual  eloquence  of  his  address.  He  is 
now  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Holland. 
The  royal  family  were  in  church,  and 
generally  attend  his  ministry,  for  which, 
it  is  said,  they  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Boucher  is  in  every  respect  a 
very  remarkable  man.  He  is  the  superior 
of  even  Addphe  Monod  in  depth  and 
range  of  thought*  and  especially  in  width  of 
qrmpathy  with  an  educated  £^ch  audi> 
ence,  but  his  inferior  in  the  depth  of  re 
ligious  feeling  and  experience,  in  which 
Monod  stands  alone  in  France.  Monod, 
when  he  dies,— and  alas  I  we  fear  he  is 
on  his  deathbed* — ^will  have  no  second  in 
France  except  Boucher.  A  little  more 
subduedness,  willingness  to  be  led  as  a 
child,  and,  if  it  be  God's  will,  to  be  like 
his  Master  despised  and  rejected  of 
men,  and  Boucher  will  be  spiritually, 
as  he  now  is  intellectually,  the  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the 
Beformed  Church  of  France.  It  is  al- 
leged that  the  Paris  preachers  are  jealous, 
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not  only  of  his  great  talenta,  but  more 
espedallj  of  hit  great  boldnets  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  in  political  matters, 
and  hence  his  being  at  the  Hague  instead 
of  the  capital  of  his  own  coontry.  But 
his  time  is  coming  I 

I  coald  not  learn  that  there  were  any 
great  preachers  or  men  of  any  rank  in 
the  Church  of  Holland*  The  eyangellcal 
party  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  OTery 
respect  small;  the  heterodox  party  for- 
mal and  dead 

What  a  charming  thing  it  is  to  Toyage 
by  a  trackshuyt  along  the  canals.  What 
perfect  repose ;  what  placid  eigoyment ; 
what  rest  in  motion ;  what  an  epitome  of 
Holland,  and  what  a  contrast  to  England 
or  America !  The  sonny  canal,  the  qoieily 
trotting  horse,  the  regular  and  orderly 
•uccession  of  Dutch  gardens,  Dutch  Til- 
las,  and  Dutch  comfort«  the  sense  of 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  or  rail- 
roads oould  not  be  so  despised, — a  glory 
from  the  past,  when  men  were  not  rush- 


ing like  mad  bulls  over  the  earth,  as 
Carlisle  would  say,  «*from  the  inane  to 
the  inane  again,"  but  could  quietly 
browse  and  chew  their  cudy-^all  this  made 
the  sail  from  the  Hague  to  Delft  singu- 
larly pleasing. 

Delft  itself  has  now  no  manufiusture  of 
"Delft  ware,**  as  fkr  as  I  know.  But 
crockery  is  not  at  best  interesting  to  me, 
Hugo  Grotius  or  De  Grot,  on  whose 
honoured  grave  I  stood  at  Delft,  bearing 
the  inscription,—"  Ingang  tot  de  Graff 
Kelder  Von  Hugo  de  Grot; "  the  hooae 
where  the  good  and  great  William  was 
shot;    the    hospitable    home    of   good 

Madame  E 1,  where  I  dined,  are  all  I 

recollect  of  Delft.  Then  came  Botterdam 
at  night,  the  steamer  in  the  mooring,  the 
ocean  at  mid-day  and  next  night;  LoodoD 
in  the  morning,  with  Blackwall  and  the 
weary  custom  house.  Then  fiuewella  to 
my  travelling  companions,  the  beat  ever 
man  had ;  then  home.  So  ended  mj  lait 
Peep  across  the  ChanneL  N« 


"THE   PEOPLE*S   DAY."* 


A  LOHDON  AND  PAXI8IAH  SABBATH. 

'*  Suppose  that  next  Sunday  morning  your 
Lordship  started  from  Charing-Oross  for 
a  walk  through  London,  which  your 
honourable  helpers  in  the  late  debate 
thought  had  such  need  to  take  a  lesson 
from  continental  cities.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Trafalgar  Square  you  find  no  shop- 
men or  shopwomen  behind  the  counter ; 
it  is  the  assistant's  day.  At  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  no  porter  is  in  waiting ;  it 
is  the  official's  day.  In  Long- Acre  the 
coachmakers'  workshops  are  silent ;  it  is 
the  mechanic's  day.  In  Lincoln's  Inn 
Eields  the  lawyers'  offices  are  peaceful; 
it  is  the  clerk's  day.  In  the  Strand  and 
Printing-House  Square  the  offices  of  the 
great  diUly  journals  are  at  least  partially 
at  rest;  it  is  the  pressman's  and  com- 
positor's day,  the  reporter's  day,  the 
editor's  day.  At  the  Post- Office  no  car 
is  clattering,  no  man  hurrying;  it  is  the 
carrier's  day.  In  Chespside  and  Wood 
Street  no  warehouse  is  open ;  it  is  the 
salesman's  day.  At  the  Bank  no  pen  is 
moving ;  it  is  the  clerk's  day.  In  Spit- 
alflelds  no  foot  is  upon  the  treadle,  no 
hand  upon  the  shuttle;  it  is  the  weaver's 

•Bj  WilUAm  Arthur,  A.M.    Landon i  Hunil. 
ton,  Adaou,  &  Co.  , 
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day.  In  Brick  Lane  no  draya  are  roDin^ 
no  whips  cracking ;  it  is  the  drayman's 
day.  In  new  streets  no  shoulder  bears  a 
hod,  no  hand  is  on  the  trowel :  it  is  the 
bricklayer's  day.  At  the  wharves  oo 
figure  bends  under  a  load;  it  la  the 
porter's  dav,  the  coalheaver*a  dsar* 
Surely  your  lordship  does  not  bear  with- 
in you  a  heart  which,  reviewing  all  thi% 
would  not  fill  with  emotion,  and  thank 
God!  Surely,  as  your  thoughts  passtd 
over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  yoo  maik- 
ed  the  millions  of  Ubonrers,  from  Utlk 
girls  to  wrinkled  men,  who,  for  the 
moment,  with  no  master  over  them  bat 
the  Alinighty,  rested  safe  from  the  csll 
of  the  coTetous,  the  thoughtless,  or  tbs 
cruel,  you  would  say,  *He  spake  wsl 
who  called  that  institution  ''a  ddigkt» 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honoorabls^" 
whereby  these  eyes  are  enabled  to  ase 
this  touching  image  of  a  world  wbsre 
**  the  wicked  cease  from  troobliiig,  sal 
the  weary  are  at  restt"'  Sorely yoa 
could  not,  then,  look  without  ooiiipift> 
sion  on  tliose  who,  in  low  shops  and  sa 
railways,  say,  *  To  us  this  is  not  tli0 
Lord's  day,  it  is  our  master's  dav  i' 

**  At  the  same  hour  on  the  ftUowtai 
Sunday  your  Lordship  starts  for  a  atellsr 
walk  in  Paris.    The  moment  yoo  kavt 
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tbe  PUce  da  la  CloDCorda  700  find,  in  the 

~    t  'Ronie,  ibopmen  uid  ihopwomen 

ind  die  ooanter  1  tt  i«  the  employer') 


Uit  Uwhuiker^  day.  Id  the  FaaboorgB 
the  mecbanlci  are  buiT;  it  i*  the  muu- 
tmctanft  day.  Tbe  PtMt-Offlce  u  ^itl 
of  working  men :  it  i»  the  mercbant'i 
day.  The  Bos  RtToli  ringa  with  the 
ma«on*(  hammer ;  It  It  the  contractor'! 
d^.  In  the  timber-yardi  you  hear  tbe 
■aw ;  It  [*  tbe  matte/i  day.  la  the  Roe 
Hootmartre  Bmile  da  OlrardiD  ii  at  hia 
detk,  and  hi*  feUow-editon,  bii  reporteri, 
hia  ivlnten,  all  are  bniy ;  it  ii  the  mb' 
■aiber'a  day.  Tarn  where  you  will, 
•TBry  man  ii  in  hii  employer'!  power 
jut  aa  m  other  dayi ;  the  charier  of 
fteadom  li  in  no  hand,  the  joy  of  ft^edom 
at  no  fire^e.  la  the  ihopa  of  the 
Palaia  Boyal  are  he«rt*  which  would 
IvTe  a  re«t  u  dearly  ai  thote  of  Begent 
Sueet  i  bat  what  Hi'  Kinualrd  called 
'the  baod  of  rapacity'  ii  ot^  them. 
TtM  working  men  of  Fail*  are  no  more 
enamonred  of  labour  than  thoee  of : 
WesbniDiter  or  Spltalfield*;  bat  'the 
liand  of  rapacity '  U  orer  Uism.  Nor 
doe*  tbe  evil  preH  on  tl;e  humbler  work- 
oi  only.  Each  man  in  turn  ha*  hii  em- 
ployer; the  merchant,  tbe  banker,  the 
leguUtor,  doea  not  eicape  (he  bnrdeu 
whidi  be  compel*  hi*  inferior*  to  endure ; 
tha  eane  ba  Impoae*  upon  other*  comei 
bwk  uponbimiel^  and  none  can  call  the 
d^y  bia  own ;  be  onhr  excepted  to  whom 
wery  day  i*  a  rett  if  he  choae, 

"Why,  then,  i*  thii,  that  here,  in 
london,  every  man  can  defy  *  tbe  band 
at  n^mMj '  an  oae-*ef  enth  of  all  the  ' 
d^  that  come,  whilst  in  tbe  neighbour- 
lag  capital  no  man  can  defy  it  bat  tie 
no  i*  totally  independent  of  occupa- 
tioa  T  BecauK  hrn  i*  a  day  which  no 
Ma  eua  daim,  the  Loan's  day,  too 
Mcnd  tor  amaaement,  too  aacred  eiea 
fet  rak;  a  day  00  which  the  labour 
ttM  !•  profltable  muit  itand  itill,  nnder 
a»MiuraDce  that  tbe  God  of  the  Sab> 
lidi  will  more  than  make  ap  the  tois. 
Bhbbm  llien  i*  no  Lobd'b  day  ;  thi.- 
Vmaby  i*  not  too  lacred  for  amu«omenl , 
anMqoently  far  lesa  so  for  pro6tabli.' 
Miiwi  Wbera  tbe  Sabbath  is  used  fot 
Ik  own  enda,  rat  promotes  religion 
WhMt  to  theae  endi  tbe  foreign  one  01 
taanBaot  i«  added,  instead  of  a  day  of 
MMaad  rdigios,  it)*  a  day  of  drudgery, 
wWl  ta  araning  of  di*>ipation.  Th(v 
tnfir  bMwaen  a  day  of  rest  and  religion . 
mA  <■>  tt  dmdgery  aod  dissipation,  U 
mfy  tta  MBrednc**  cf  tlie  day,  Uan'^ 
t^  tmt  iv<">  Ood'*  rtfthla ;  the  re 
paM  of  tt»  Sunday,  on  the  religion  o( 
^_  -_«_.t     D«»troy  (hat  in  England, 
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"  Whether  we  judge  by  tbe  ezperieuoa 
of  all  Europe  and  America,  or  by  tlie 
natural  connexion  existing  between  the 
iliBerent  steps  of  a  social  proces*^  we  are 
led  to  these  condntians : — 

"  You  cannot  open  great  exfaibitiona 
wlthoat  opening  lesser  ones. 

"  Ton  cannot  open  exhiUtion*  without 
opening  shop*. 

"  You  cannot  open  shops  in  the  day- 
time without  opening  place*  of  amote- 
ment  at  night 

**  You  cannot  do  all  thi*  on  tbe  Sab- 
bath without  destroying  tbe  public  sense 
of  the  lacredoets  of  tbe  day. 

"  Youcannotdeatroy  (he  public  lenaeof 
the  *acredDes*  of  the  day  without  letting 
loose  the  tide  of  ordinary  aecatar  labour. 
"  My  Lord,  a*  yon  lore  a  people  who 
are  worthy  of  yoar  lore,  be  entreated  to 
I  retrace  the  one  step  you  bare  taken  in  a 
I  conne  which  would  dmriTe  the  English 
.  labourer  of  what  a  labonrer's  daughter 
I  baa  called,  '  The  Pearl  of  Day* !'  For, 
roh  him  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  his  week 
would  be  a  hard,  rude  shell,  fh»n  which 
the  '  pearl '  wai  taken. 


"  Ai  to  reTclatlou,  whether  it  assign* 
hUTenly  or  earthly  purpose*  to  the  Sab- 
bath, no  argament  need  be  raised.  If 
any  one  tell*  me  that  the  Creator  deal* 
with  our  race  a*  *o  far  gone,  that  the 
highest  thing  to  which  He  can  loTite  us 
is  the  study  of  curiosities  and  pictures, 
which  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  that 
raoe  can  ever  by  possibility  »ee,  I  lay  my 
band  upon  my  Bible,  and  look  up,  and 
•ay,  'The  Father  of  spirits  Iotcs  ua 
better.'  Fallen  (bough  we  be,  His  re- 
deeming mercy  invite*  u*  even  while  on 
earth  to  (aite  aomewbat  of  tbe  (pirit  of 
Heaven.  During  one-eeventh  of  alldroe 
that  paaaes  over  as.  He  unnerve*  alike 
tbe  hand  of  rapacity  and  (lie  hand  of 
power,  permitting  no  hand  to  be  lifted 
above  us  but  Hia  own,  thus  appealing  to 
our  reverence  aod  loyalty;  ordaini  that 
we  shall  have  bread  without  labour,  thua 
appealing  to  oar  trust  and  gratitude; 
appoints  for  us  engagements  which  have 
no  sensual  lest  and  no  worldly  return, 
thus  appealing  to  our  hope  of  a  lift 
wherpin  we  shall  be  as  tbe  angel*  of  God ; 
sets  before  us  theme*  of  thoaght,  each  of 
which  reaches  out  on  all  side*  into  in- 
finity, thus  appealing  to  our  desire  for 
fUiowsfalp  with  Himself  I" 
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JOnSXlI.  OF  EST.  K.  KACnUM. 
iCtmHmtti.) 

S^tember  8f^.  Aootber  WMk  hu 
passeJ  without  much  aeTiMion  Ifom  the 
ordinwy  roDline  of  hospital  work  here. 
Mr.  Drennsn,  after  being  tept  in  idii- 
pense  eaoh  d»j  as  to  tho  time  of  em- 
barlilng,  wm  ordered  on  board  tho 
"  Trent"  last  sTeuing,  and  in  all  likeli- 
Jiood  hB9  proceeded  on  bi<  paiiage  before 
now.  During  the  lail  two  or  three  dajs 
I  haVB  been  trrrng  to  maketheTonnd  of 
the  Barrack  Hotpital,  and  [hoiij{h  I  ha>o 
not  quite  fininLed,  have  found  upwards 
of  flftj  men  <u  the  sick  wards  to  add  to 
my  list,  besides  a  oonsiderablo  number 
more  in  tho  convaleaceots'  thedi.  Of 
twentj-Bve  whom  I  saw  for  the  firjt 
tlms,  (f(  smbarked  to-dajr  for  Englud. 
My  Tisit  waa  just  in  lime  to  Bl»e  metbe 
opportanlty  of  furniahing  aome  with 
«opte*  of  tb*  Bcriplore^  and  with  other 
TMding  for  the  lojage.  Of  iTioM  who 
rMnaln  in  hospital,  seyeral  liava  pro- 
mlaad  to  be  at  churcli  to-morrow. 

Sn1aiil>tr9l\-Sunday.—Tbit  day,  for 
the  hrillime,BinoBTnj»rri»al,  had  four 
■errioes.  Met  inthemoraine  (aqmrter 
beFore  geuen),  the  men  on  duty  in  one 
or  the  hats  occupied  by  the  Higtaland 
Rrigade.  About  fifty  might  he  pr*- 
aeni,  and  three  or  four  women  also 
oame  \n  with  children  la  tbeir  arms. 
Altogether,  ibis  was  more  like  a  home 
oongregalion  than  the  ordiuarj  asaem- 
blieii  of  invalids  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  addresaing,  but  tho  propondtr- 
■nee  of  men,  and  the  display  of  uniforms, 
Mill  reminded  one  that  a  oongregation 
of  wldiers  wM  bvfora  him. 

PreMbad  In  the  Palaca  HotpttiJ  at 
balf-put  ten  to  h  smaller  ludivoce  than 
for  some  time  back.  Seteral  men  bave 
gone  to  England  durint;  the  past  week. 
Preached  in   Barrack   Hospital      " 


Twenty -four 


,   of   whom 


venty  were  inTalidg;  and  in  Gi 
Hospital  at  four.  About  twenty  si- 
tended,  of  whom  sBTenteeawereinrBlids, 
StpUmbtr  IWA.— Heard  it  reported 
that  the  "  Prince  of  the  tieai"  had  been 
wrecked  at  the  mouih  of  tba  I>ard«ii- 
ellea.  Earoeslly  hope  it  it  not  tro*. 
She  carried  a  great  fiuoy 


the  boipitals. 


T  15fV— HftTe  bMQ  MUkUed 

.. X  aaeond    ionewbat    faBnled 

Tldt  to  the  wvda  of  the  Barruk  Hoa- 
piul,  inclodiog  tba  ahoda  In  whioh  tba 
coDTalnoMitt  itay.    Bnt,  wltbovt  wb* 


neglocted,  o 

b«  gone  about   in   a  Tpry  perfnnotOT^ 

flfB  hours  in  the  hospitals,  and  with  »«; 
few  Biceptloni  have  not  read  or  pnjtt 
with  the  ineo.  My  object  in  tWa  ras 
hna  been  to  see  a*  mihy  U  poMlble,  wit 

Invite  them  to  the  "      ' '-"  ■- 


About   300  0 


400  I 


yMtard«Ly  from  the  Crii 

ofwhoin  liad  landed  when  I  *i«H«d  tbi 
wards.  As  it  ii  Impossible  to  speni 
much  time  with  eaoh  man,  cara  miut  b 
taken  to  give  aa  mnch  publioilr  as  ponl 
ble  [0  the  Sabbath  lenloes.  Weeic-oigh 
soTTiees,  as  held  by  the  Kpisoopal  chap 
lalns,  might  also  be  adranUgeoiia,  TB 
great  drawback  I  find  to  be,  that  d; 
men  are  so  much  scattered.  In  a  war 
containing  upwarda  of  twenty,  1  bar 
perhapsi  not  more  than  two  of  thr« 
Preibyteriani,  and  thua  it  is  iinposaibt 
to  get  a  conTenient  place  within  eai 
reach  of  any  considerable  number;  aa 
Ibis  is  OQC  reason  why  (be  Sabbath  (ei 
tIcss  ar«  not  mare  uumerouslj  atlendet 
In  the  midst  of  the  routine  of  dail 
•I  sit  a.  Interesting  incidents  do  oooarioB 
ally  occur.  This  morning  L  found  od 
yonng  man  (Irish)  engaged  readin 
"  Baxter's  Call  to  the  UncouTert«i,"«a 
•eemingly  Touch  inleri'Sled  in  It.  Ai 
other,  on  returning  "  Fuller's  Goapi 
Worthy  of  all  Arceptation,"  etprMM 
a  wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  Mta 
to  what  he  tiad  bean  readioK-  A  tUt 
,  )n  "  Banyan,''  Uwt  b 
ht  iie  hod  been  made  for  hii  Ow 
and  that  w«  do  not  sm  mob  mi 
DDwadays.  I  tried  lo  explain  to  bii 
that  the  promise  of  grpat  gifts  and  g»»i 
jtmce  was  not  limited  to  one  generatloi 
and  that 'if  we  had  faith  and  pntyar  nfl 
oicnt,  we  might  see  {freater  thlnn  tfai 
theso.  One  man  told  me  the  otbar  di 
that  he  had  eiperienced  a  saitn^  ehaii| 
aloe*  b*  oamo  to  the  EaiU  One  nlgb 
bring  oo  gaard,  b«  waa  partieulu! 
struck  with  bis  perilous  potilion,  at 
aaked  himself,  "  Am  I  prepared  to  die  t 
Being  obliged  to  answer  the  queation  i 
the  negalive,  he  prayed  that  hil  H 
might  be  spared,  and  rowed  that  If 
was,  he  would,  from  that  day,  begin  I 
seek  God,— whieh  low  he  bcliera  I 
has  been  enabled  to  keep. 

APDITIONAr.  SURfCRIPTlONS  TO 

Archibald  Bnyle,  Ks<|.,  ssoond  omnal 
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InienuU  Hitlory  of  Germau  ProteMtantUm 
gince  Ike  MMUe  of  Last  Century.    By 
CiE.  Feed.  Aco.  Kahnis,  D.D.,  Pro* 
fettor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
JjApne.    TransUted  from  the  GermaD 
by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Meyer,  Hebrew 
Tator  Id  the  New  Collcse,  Edinburgh. 
SdiDborgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
It  ia  with  peimliar  pleasuiB  that  we  wel- 
come tfaia  work  of  Dr.  Kahnis'.    So  little 
is  known  in  this  country  of  the  later  re- 
ligiooa  life  of  Germany,  and  our  impres- 
siona  of  it  are  often  so  confused  and  er- 
roneous, that  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful 
to  one  who  tells  us  the  story  of  it  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  form,  while  in- 
▼esliiig  it»  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
charm  of  an  agreeable  and  fluent  style. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that,  between  the 
Befbrmation  and  the  present  time,  there 
aisted  a  religious  life  in  Germany  at  all. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre 
ehapCen  in  our  Churdi  histories,  and  a 
Sew  still  more  meagre   biographies   of 
Pietistl^  pablished  by  some  of  our  reli- 
fpoua  societies,  we  are  left  in  utter  ignor- 
ance of  itp    It  is  true  that  in  Germany, 
as  in  this  country,  the  great  reaction  of 
Proteatantiam  passed  away,  during  the 
eif  hleenth  century,  into  a  low  utilitarian 
infidelity ;  that  the  Christian  life  ceased 
to  be  national,  and  existed  only  in  isol- 
ated forma ;  that  instead  of  Luther  and 
lldanethon,  men  like  Wolff  and  Spinoza 
came  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought.    But 
tbe  seventeenth  centuiy,  so  rich  in  godly 
life,  in  pious  deeds,  in  its  brave  and  holy 
bjmns,  in  its  noble  systems  of  tlieology ; 
od  the  nineteenth,  with  its  yearning  for 
tmth  and  lifie,  its  bold  manly  thought,  its 
tide  Ghrlatian  philosophy,  its  subtle  criti- 
cinn,  and»  perrading  and  colouring  all 
tkise^  ita  fierce  con£ct  between  the  ne- 
Ittive  philosophies  and  the  positive  faith, 
-*Cliese  are  epochs  of  intense  interest  to 
il  vho  delight  in  the  welfare  and  deve- 
li|Bscnt  of  &e  kingdom  of  God. 

Dii>  Kidmia  confines  his  history  within 
fti  iMt  hundred  years.  He  thus  in- 
dtdia  two  diatiiict  and  opposite  periods, 
MnaflSy  contrasted  and  divided,  though 
ndi  a  diTlaion  can  never  be  logically  ac- 
caati^  by  the  boundary  line  which  separ- 
Hm  thto  century  from  the  preceding. 
Ike  laftter  half  of  the  last  century  ex- 
Mli  Ihe  last  and  worst  sUge  ot  infi- 
diiiQr,  materialism  and  the  popular  phi- 
bsophj;  tha  first  half  of  this  present, 
the  bcgilnning  of  a  new  era,  when,  amid 
doubt  and  scepticism,  and  in  a 


time  of  infinite  confusion,  tiie  religious 
life  has  again  put  forth  fresh  and  beauti- 
fiil  blossoms,  and  already  bears  rich  and 
abundant  fruit.    The  one  is  a  picture  of 
death ;  the  other  of  life ;  and  both  are 
drawn  by  the  author  with  rare  skill  and 
power.     The  book  is  naturally  divided 
into   two   parts,  corresponding   to  the 
periods  of  which  it  treats.  The  period  of 
Uluminism,— which   Frederic  II.  aptly 
enough   expressed   to   consist  in   ''en- 
lightening the  head  and  civilising  the 
manners,**— occupies  the  first.    The  re- 
lation of  Protestantism  to  the  spurious 
philosophy  which  sprung  from  it  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  men  who 
founded  this  philosophy  to  each  other, 
the  pernicious  influence  of  £nglish  and 
French    Deism   on    German    religious 
thought,  the  rise  and  spread  of  Human- 
ism, which  sought  to  level  all  nationali- 
ties, all  family  traditions,  all  difference 
of  social  position,  and  to  sink  the  person- 
aUty  of  men  in  their  humanity,  and  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  universal 
tendency  to  scepticism  affects  literature 
and  the  social  life,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
admirable  introductory  chapter.      The 
author   next   proceeds    to   develop  the 
theological  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  to 
show  how,  in  spite  of,  and  even  tlirough 
such  men  as  Bengel,  Crusius,  Oetingen 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mosheim,  Erneati, 
and  Michaelis  on  the  other,  the  principle 
of  Illuminism  found  its  way,  and  finally 
gave  birth  to  the  rationalism  and  super- 
naturalism  which  reached  their  height  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.     The 
second  part  is  occupied  with  the  *'  Keno- 
vation."  The  new  philosophy  represented 
by  Schelling,    and   the   new  theology, 
which  found  its  fittest  type  in  Sclileier- 
macher,  are  traced  in  their  manifold  and 
mutual  influences  down  to  the  present 
day.    The  different  schools  of  theology 
which   sprung   up,    are   carefully    dis- 
tinguished ;  their  influence,  present  posi- 
tion, and  their  connexion  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  in  Germany  are  accur- 
ately marked;  and  the  many  beautiful 
and  healthy  forms  in  which  the  new  life 
is  manifesting  itself  in  the  Church,  the 
school  and  the  mission  are  diligently  and 
lovingly  recorded. 

Dr.  Kahnis  belongs  to  the  ultra-Luth- 
eran party  in  Germany.  In  saying  so, 
we  award  his  book  a  very  high  praise.  It 
is  written  with  a  striking  candour  and 
impartiality.  The  facts  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  history  are  neither  dis- 
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torted  nor  rappresaed.  And  thoagh  we 
may  not  at  all  times  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment the  author  formt,  though  bis  esti- 
mate of  particular  moTements,  tuch  as 
the  "  Kirchentaj,"  and  the  **  Inner  Mis- 
■ion,**  appears  strongly  tinged  by  his  pe- 
culiar theory  of  the  Church,  yet  we  feel 
that  he  judges  honestly  and  thonghtftilly, 
and  if  we  hold  his  estimate  a  wrong  one, 
it  is  he  himself  who  affords  the  grounds 
of  our  opinion.  The  history  of  German 
Protestantism  is  the  work  of  a  wide- 
hearted,  scholarly,  and  erudite  man,  who 
is  gifted  at  the  same  time  with  a  healthy 
fireabnessy  and  a  power  of  graphic  and 


pictorial  writing ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  the  unusual  interest  with  which  it 
has  been  hailed  by  men  of  all  parties  in 
Grermany,  will  also  attend  its  reoeption 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  rendered  into 
excellent  and  intelligent  English,  and  re« 
tains  in  the  translaUon  all  the  ease  and 
TiTadty  of  the  original  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  somewhat  harshly  blamed  fbr  the 
imperfect  translation  of  some  of  the  etoAy 
works  in  his  admirable  series,  and  we 
trust  that,  for  his  own  adrantage,  at  weU 
as  that  of  the  public,  he  may  continue  to 
obtain  the  services  of  one  so  capable 'aa 
the  present  traoslator. 


NOTB  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Ths  Editor  doses  a  terenth  Tolume 
with  his  hearty  thanks  to  his  kind  sub- 
scribers, and  heartier  still  to  his  kind 
contributors,  for  the  support  and  en- 
couragement he  has  received  from  both. 

He  begins  another  volume^  and  proba- 
bly the  last,  with  the  usual  good  inten- 
tions, fair  promises,  and  bright  hopes  of 
fhlfllling  both ;  but  also  with  the  usual 
fears  and  misgiyingsl  He  asks  one 
other  trial  from  his  friends. 

The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of 
replying,  once  for  all,  to  one  or  two 
anonymous  correspondents,  by  protesting 
that  he  nerer  announced  or  intended  the 
Magazine  "solely  for  Sunday  reading," 
and  will  not  inTolye  himself  in  so  nice 
a  question,  as  to  what  this  or  that  reader 
may  deem  suited  for  the  holy  day. 
Each  must  select  articles  out  of  the  Ma- 
gazine for  himself,  as  he  does  books  out 
of  the  library,  or  subjects  out  of  his  own 
mind,  and  such  as  he  deems  most  suitable 
for  Sabbath.  Those  who  '*  cannot  stand 
the  temptation  **  (!)  may  fly  from  it. 

There  are  seyeral  new  subjects  of  prac* 
tical  importance  which  the  Editor  hopes 
to  be  able  to  overtake  for  the  next  volume. 
Able  and  tried  friends  have  promised 
faim  their  aid. 

Alas!    one   friend,   Professor   Allan 


Menzies,  who  every  year  since  the  BCaga- 
zine  commenoed,  has  contributed  to  its 
pages  valuable  papers,  especially  upon 
the  Missions  of  the  Church,  has  been 
called  home.      Great  is  his  gun;  but 
great  and  bitter  is  the  loss  of  his  many 
friends.    His  noble  catholic  spirit, — hk 
readiness  for  every  good  work,  and  ear- 
nest zeal  in  doing  it, — his  gentle,  pleas- 
ing manners, — his  high  and  refined  sense 
of  all  that  was  true,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  made  him  respected,  trusted, 
and  loved  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  by 
Christians  of  all  churches.      But  only 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  eigoying 
his  friendship  could  estimate  the  quiet^ 
depths  of  his  spiritual  life,  the  tendemesiu- 
of  his  conscience,  the  constant  overflow—— 
ings  of  his  love,  and  the  touching  humi — 
VLty  and  unselfishness  of  his  disposition. 

It  is  only  when  such  men  leave  us, 
their  light  is  here  extinguished,  that 
in  some  degree  realise  what  they  hai 
been  to  us,  and  what  a  predons  gift 
God  in  **  this  present  evil  world  "  is 
one  man  who  truly  loves  God  and 
neighbour;   and  what  a  glorious 
that  must  be  where  all  are  **  just  m( 
made  perfect,"  and  **  like  the  angels  Of^ 
God!" 


END  OF  VOLUME  SEVENTH. 
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Bjr  the  Bit.  R  J.  Jobhstoite,  MJL,  Minifter  of  Logie. 


I  am  the  Lord,  I  obtaf*  not ;  iharefort  y  foni  of  Jaeob  art  not  coninmed. 

MALAom  itt.  flb 


To  pendTe  the  lingular  force  of  this 
annouDoeinent  at  made  tpedall/  to  the 
poaterity  of  Abraham,  we  mmt  attend 
for  a  moment  to  the  relation  which  lub- 
aitted  between  them  and  the  Almighty. 

The  dxeomatancea  in  which  they  had 
all  akmg  been  placed  were  altogether 
pecaliar  to  themaelyea,  and  diatinct  from 
thoie  of  any  other  people.  In  the  nn- 
•earchable  riches  of  His  witdom,  and  in 
fortbertnoe  of  Hia  great  and  benoTolent 
deaigns  towarda  the  whole  fiunily  of 
Adam,  JeliOTah  had  aeleeted  them  aa  a 
leed  to  aerre  Him,  and  aa  the  depoii- 
tuiea  of  HSa  nUnd  and  will.  To  their 
gnat  and  illnatriooa  progenitor,  who 
iraa  diatingnished  for  the  liTelineia  and 
ttnngth  of  hia  fidth.  He  had  given  the 
iwiii  aiMJU  that  He  would  make  of  him 
*•  gnat  nation,  and  that  He  would  Ueaa 
Mm  and  make  hia  name  great,  and  that 
k  Uaa  ahould  all  ikmiliea  of  the  earth  be 
Mnnd.*  In  frdfiknent  of  that  promiae, 
^«a  aflerwarda informed  that  God  waa 
ihrqpt  with  Abraham,— that  goodneaa 
md  WMKoy  were  made  to  follow  him  all 
%  ii^t  of  hia  life,— and  that  he  waa 
9«iall)f  Ucaaed  with  many  important 
lunicationay— and  with  such 
ftiBMRMiiflf  the  doisgi  and  deaigna  of 


heaven  aa  waa  at  that  period  peculiar  to 
himtelf.  Thua  Abraham  liyed;  and  we 
are  aaaured  that  he  **  died  in  fkith,  not 
haying  reoeiyed  the  promiaes."  But 
although  he  to  whom  they  were  originally 
made  waa  thua  not  destined  to  enjoy 
them,  yet  these  promiaea  were  to  be  ful- 
filled, for  *<He  waa  fidthfol  who  had 
promiaed.''  And  accordingly  we  find  the 
aame  loye  and  fkyour  which  had  been 
shewn  to  Abraham  transferred  to  his 
posterity,  after  he  had  been  gathered  to 
hisfkthers.  The  history  of  Isaac  presents 
us  with  eyidenoe  the  most  oonclusiye  of 
the  special  guidance  of  the  Most  High, 
— and  that  of  Jacob  and  his  fkmily,  from 
the  time  that  he  became  the  seryant  of 
Laban,  till  he  died  in  Egypt,  surrounded 
by  a  long  line  of  descendants,  afibrds  a 
moat  iUuatrioua  confirmation  of  the 
worda:  **I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make 
thy  name  great."  From  this  period  we 
can  DO  longer  recognise  indiyiduals,  or  a 
particular  frunily,  aa  heirs  of  the  promiie, 
because  that  part  of  it  had  so  far  receiyed 
ita  accomplishment :  **  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation.**  For  the  descendaota  of 
Jacob,  or  of  Israel,  as  he  afterwarda  waa 
called,  increased  so  amindauUy,  and  mul- 
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tiplied,  and  waxed  lo  exceeding  mighty 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  in  Abraham's 
seed,  and  the  inheritors  of  Abraham's 
blessing,  we  hare  now  to  contemplate, 
not  the  members  of  a  single  family,  but 
the  collected  members  of  a  great  nation, 
even  mightier  than  those  among  whom 
they  sqjonrned.  In  this  capacity,  we 
ftill  find  that  Jeho?ah  was  with  them^ — 
tKat  the  lapse  of  ages  had  produced  no 
change  upon  His  purposes, — but  that  He 
still  continued  faithful  to  His  word,  that 
**  blessing  He  would  bless  them.**  And 
of  this  He  afforded  the  strongest  proofs, 
under  otherwise  disastrous  circumstances. 
With  their  need  His  exertions  were  in- 
creased, and  for  constant  displays. of  Hit 
affection  towards  them,  nothing  but  oc- 
casions ever  were  awanting.  For  while 
they  were  thus  prospering  in  Egypt,  so 
that  even  *'the  land  was  filled  with 
them,"  there  arose  a  new  king  o?er 
Egypt  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Kow  had 
the  time  of  their  trial  come,  and  had  not 
God  remembered  and  been  faithful  to  His 
promise,  now  also  had  been  the  time  of 
their  extinction.  But  although  reduced 
to  the  capacity  of  slaves,  and  subjected  to 
more  than  slavish  endurance, — ^although 
a  worse  motive  than  ararice  actuated 
those  who  maintained  for  a  season  the 
dominicn  orer  them,  and  iiiduced  them 
to  demand  an  impracticable  service, — 
although  the  most  inhuman  means  were 
resorted  to  prevent  their  increase,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  growing  power,  yet 
do  we  find  that  the  more  they  were 
afflicted,  the  more  they  multiplied,  and 
so  presented  in  these,  as  in  other  circum- 
stances, an  evidence  of  the  faithfulness 
of  Him  who  had  promised,  hundreds  of 
years  before:  *'I  will  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and 
make  thy  name  great,  and  I  will  bless 
them  that  bless  thee,"  &c. 

But  for  the  full  performance  of  His 
word,  it  was  now  requisite  that  the 
children  of  Israel  should  leave  the  place 
of  their  temporary  sojourn,  and  take 
possession  of  that  land  whereof  God  had 
said  to  Abraham :  *'  Unto  thy  seed  will 
I  giro  this  land."  Of  the  amazing  in- 
terpositions of  His  power  on  their  behalf, 
which  they  reodved  upon  this  occaaion, 


and  previous  to  their  final  departure 
from  Egypt,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
speak.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to  be 
t^koned  up,  but  in  every  one  of  them 
an  example  is  afforded  us  of  His  strict 
and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  word 
which  He  hath  spoken  to  His  servant 
Abraham.  For  this  cause  Pharaoh  wa» 
afflioted,  and  his  eountry  made  desolate, 
and  its  rivers  turned  into  blood,  while 
the  land  of  Goshen,  where  Israel  dwelt, 
was  flourishing  in  all  its  wonted  fertility* 
For  this,  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were 
slain,  and  every  house  filled  with  lamen- 
tation, while  the  habes  of  Israel  re- 
mained unhurt.  For  this  was  a  pas- 
sage ppened  through  the  deep,  and  the 
sea  was  made  dry,  and  the  waters  were 
as  walls  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  or 
the  chosen  heritage;  and  to  shew  that 
this  passage  was  for  them  alone,  the 
waters  closed  on  the  Egyptians  who 
pursued  them,  and  <* covered  the  chariot* 
and  the  horsemen  and  all  the  host  of 
Pharsoh,  so  that  there  remained  not  ao 
much  as  one  of  them." 

Thus,  during  the  first  age  of^  their 
history  did  Jehorah  fhlfil,  in  innumerable 
instances,  that  which  He  had  spoken  nnto 
their  father  Abraham :  *'  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  Uesa  thee 
and  make  thy  name  great,  and  I  will  blea» 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee,"  &c. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  period  in  tii» 
history  of  Israel,   at  which   JehoTabl^ 
faithfulness  as  a  covenant  keephig  God 
was  even  more  remarkably  and  ttrikingljr 
exhibited.    Kot  that  He  was  more  atead* 
fast  to  His  word  than  He  had  been  be- 
fore, for  that  was  not  possible;  Hit  deal-- 
ings  fh>m  the  rery  first  baring  shewn, 
that  with  Him  there  was  *'  no  Ttriable* 
ness,  neither  shadow  of  tmning;"  bvtr 
that  He  continued  to  be  so  under  otiwr 
circumstances,  and  under  inch  eiffewn* 
stances  as  in  human  estimation  wobM 
hare  amply  justified  a  difllbrent  |»rooe- 
dure. 

During  all  the  preceding  period— from 
the  days  of  Abraham  till  tiie  dcpaitnie 
firom  Egypt, — we  are  not  made  ftware  «f 
any  course  of  condnot  on  tbe  pert  oC 
Abraham's  pottttitgry^tted  to  to  piofok*' 
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the  difpteMure  of  Jehorah,  at  to  induce 
Him  to  forsake  them— retnust  what  He 
had  promised,  and  cast  them  off  for  eyer. 
That  there  wa»  sin  even  then  among 
Ihem,  and  that  it  did  prevail,  without  in- 
termisaion  and  without  exception,  from 
Abraham,    to   those  who    departed  in 
triumph  from  the  land  of  bondage^  there 
-^an  be  no  question ;  but  yet,  it  was  not 
like  unto  that  which  they  afterwards 
mitted;  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
^^rappose  that  they  e?er  had  forsaken  the 
^3od  of  their  fothers,  forgotten  the  duty 
-vrhich    they   owed   to   Him,   or   gi?en 
ttJiat  worship  which  was  His  to  the  idols 
^mnd  Tanities  of  Egypt.     No !  as  Abra- 
•  children,  they  had  remained  the 
anta  of  Abraham's  Qod,  and  what- 
^wer   were    their    shortcomings,    their 
fi^Uiea  or  their  crimes,  assuredly  they 
taad  not  been  aggravated  by  giving  that 
fflory  which  was  due  to  the  Creator  of 
tlie  uniyeiae  alone,  to  the  senseless  works 
of  their  own  hands.  But  when  we  follow 
them  from  Egypt,  trace  their  wanderings 
through  the  desert,  and  finally  contem- 
plate them  put  in  possession  of  the  land 
of  ^omise,  we  behold  a  stato  of  things 
very  diiEsrent.     The  sons  of  Jacob  are 
niieiably  changed,  and,  in  human  judg- 
BMoti  more  than  sufficient  grounds  are 
iibrded  for  the  withdrawment  of  heaven's 
protSQtion,  and  for  the  forfeituraof  eiery 
(xnised  blessing.    For  after  the  good- 
>>M  and  loerGj  which  had  followed  them, 
"-ifter  their  deliverance  from  the  jaws 
cf  fuDine  by  the  providential  interference 
tf  Jihofah,— «fber  the  Lord  had  caused 
^Uk  to  increase  and  multiply  exceed- 
^g^,  and  made  them,  who  had  been  but 
t  di^ised  renmant,  a  mighty  nation, — 
^Bb  had  carried  them  victorious  and 
^imphsnt  beyond  the  power  and  malice 
if  tlKir  enemies,  reversing  even,  on  their. 
M|il(  the  laws  by  which  He  governed 
^mirerse^ — after  all  these  proofs,  and 
*M|y  more  than  these  of  the  love  where- 
^  He  kyved  them,  and  the  scrupulous, 
^fitkOag    iteadfostness    with     which 
Bihridto   the   word   that   He   had 
Hm^  that  ^'blessing  He  would  bless 
tmjl^^.hfow  did    they   acty    or   what 
'  M(  11^  thqr  afford  of  their  attach- 
'  ~  thehr  gratitude?    Did  they 


shew  that  indeed  they  were  Abraham's 
children,    and    heirs   of  the   promise? 
Did  they  evidence  a  spirit  different  from 
that  of  the  deluded  nations  from  which 
they  had  been  separated,  and  shew  that 
they  were  fit  to  value  the  knowledge  of 
the  Most  High,  and  be  announced  to  sur- 
rounding natiops  as  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord  ?    Had  such  been  their  demeanour 
then  could  we  not  have  wondered  that 
the  *'sons  of  Jacob"  were  *'not  con- 
sumed "—because  their  God  was  "the 
Lord  who  changeth  not,"  but  to  them 
and  to  their  children,  we  should  have 
confidently  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  was  promised  unto  Abraham 
when  this  language  was  addressed  to 
him:  **!  will    make   of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make 
thy  name  great,  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless   thee,  and   curse   him   that 
curseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all  fami- 
lies of  the   earth    be   blessed."     But 
Israel,  borne  as  on  eagle's  wings,  went 
out  of  Egypt,  and  what  was  the  result  f 
They  went  after  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
and  worshipped  the  works  of  their  own 
hands  1     They  forsook  the  Lord  who 
had  bought  them,  who  had  broken  their 
bands  asunder,  and  made  the  oppressed 
to  go  free!    Although  the  Lord  went 
before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
to  lead  them  in  the  way,  and  in  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  to  give  them  light,  yet 
in  their  deep  infatuation  they  thus  re- 
solved among  themselves:  **Let  us  make 
us  gods  who  may  go  before  us;"  and 
although   the   Lord   bad   miraculously 
shewn  himself  to   be   their   God   and 
Saviour,  yet  did  they  make  unto  them- 
selves a  calf,  and  they  worshipped  it,  and 
sacrificed  thereunto,  and  said:  **Thete 
be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  knd  of  Egypt  I "    And 
did  the  Lord  now  forsake  them,  when 
they  had  so  shamefully  forsaken  Him? 
Did  His  wrath  wax  very  hot  against 
them,  to  consume  them  even  from  off 
the  earth?    Was  His  love  turned  into 
hatred,  as  well  it  might,  and  the  bless- 
ings wherewith  He  had  blessed  them, 
followed  with  a  righteous  and  eternal, 
curse  ?— Ought  it  not  to  have  been  so 

if  He  is  unchangeable,  .for  is  not  sin 
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unchangeably  hatefUl  to  Him,  and  has 
He  not  declared  that  they  who  oommit 
it  shall  not  escape?  Might  He  not 
justly  haye  withdrawn  His  promise,  or 
oonld  His  faithfolness  for  doing  so  hare 
been  called  in  question  ?  By  us  it  might 
not.  But  the  Ioto  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men,  and  the  faithfulness  of  God 
is  greater  than  men.  **  Behold  He  is  of 
one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  him?  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 
Israel  had  turned  and  gone  away  back- 
ward, but  for  that  Hu  word  did  not  fkill 
Though  they  had  sinned,  Ht  was  not 
''  man  that  He  should  lie,  or  the  son  of 
man  that  He  should  repent."  Although 
they  had  forsaken  Him,  yet  them  He 
would  not,  —  He  could  not  forsake. 
Although  Him  they  had  forgotten,  yet 
them  He  oould  not  forget,  for  they  were 
"  engrayen  upon  the  palms  of  His  hands," 
—  their  walls  were  continually  before 
Him  I  Other  gods  they  desired,  but  Be 
desired  not  another  people,  for  on  them 
He  had  set  His  lore^  and  them  He  had 
taken  for  His  heritage  I  Their  iniquity 
He  punished,  and  the  death  (tf  the  idd- 
aters  proclaimed  His  displeasure  at  their 
shs,  but  a  foil  end  of  them  He  would  not 
make.  He  remembered  the  word  which 
He  had  spoken  unto  Abraham :  *'  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  Ac,"  and 
because  it  was  impossible  that  one  jot  or 
tittle  should  pass  from  His  word,  because 
He  was  *'the  Lord  that  changeth  not, 
the  sons  of  Jacob  were  not  consumed." 

But  while  in  the  past  history  of  Israel 
tUs  truth  is  so  remarkably  exemplified, 
is  not  their  condition  at  the  present  day 
as  dear  an  illustration  of  it,  as  we  could 
possibly  desire!  God  is  still  the  Lord 
who  changeth  not,  and  therefore  Israel 
is  not  consumed.  Their  sins  have  caused 
£Qin  to  forsake  them  for  a  season,  but 
His  troth  and  fkithfrilness  remain  the 
same!  They  are  still  the  hehrs  of  the 
promise,  and  to  them  the  promise  is  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  For  although  Jehorah 
has  punished,  yet  a  foil  end  He  has  never 
made,  and  though  **  blindness  in  part 
hath  happened  unto  Israel,"  it  is  only  till 
*'  the  fhlness  of  the  Gentiles  be  brought 
in."     And  when  we  contemplate  that 

poor,  despised,. and  pnsecuted  lemDant 
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which  is  scattered  over  the  foce  of  the 
earth,  but  which  still  continues  a  sep- 
arate  and  distinct,  though   a   broken 
nation,  without  a   country  or  father- 
land.   When  we  think  of  the  troubles 
through  which  they  haye  passed,  but  al- 
ways have  sunriyed.  When  we  find  that 
of  the  mightiest  of  their  contemporary  na- 
tions there  remains  not  a  wreck  behind,— 
that  Babylon,  by  whose  riyers  poor  cap- 
Uye  Israel  once  sat  and  wept,  while  th^ 
hung  their  tuneless  harps  jxgaa  the  wil- 
low ;  that  this  Babylon  has  falleo,  and 
left  no  trace  (tf  its  goremment  or  peo^e  I — 
that  Rome,  which  claimed  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  for  long  regarded  Judea  as 
her  tributary,  can  now  only  be  said  to 
haye  once  existed  I  when  on  the  surflioe 
of  the  globe,  we  can  find  neither  Boman 
nor  Assyrian,  nor  one  to  daim  a  Bal^- 
lonish  origin ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
amid  the  fall  of  nations,  and  the  conyul- 
sioB  of  empires,  and  thechange  of  dynas- 
ties, and  all  the  reyotutioDs  iHiich  haye 
shaken  thrones,  and  made  the  slayet  of 
to-day  the  yictors  of  to-morrow,  we  still 
recognoise  the  posterity  of  Abraham— dis- 
tinct and  secure  amid  the  wreck  of  agea  I 
enfeebled,  it  is  true,  but  still  like  onto 
themselyes ;  persecuted,  but  not  fbnakeit 
—cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  I    Whets- 
thus  we  find  Israel  to  be  Israel  still,  aii& 
as  a  separate,  peculiar  people^  «■  wmSkM- 
so  as  oyer,  do  we  not  feel  most  imprep*^ 
siyely  the  truth  of  what  is  stated  in 
text,  that  '*  the  sons  of  Jacob  an 
consumed,"  because  their  God  is  ^  %hf^ 
Lord  that  changeth  not,"  and  apprdien^K 
as  perchance  we  neyer  did  beibte^  tlBUi< 
sense  of  those  deeply-interesting  word^ 
'*  For  a  small  moment  haye  I  fertakee^ 
thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gath^vs 
thee;  in  a  littie  wrath  I  hid  my 
from  thee  for  a  moment,  but  with 
lasting  kindness  will  I  haye  mercy  upc^a^ 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  tiiy  Redeemer." 


''He  that  ahns  high,  shoots  the  higta^ 
fbr  it,  though  he  shoots  not  so  high  as  b^ 
aims.  This  is  what  ennobles  the  spirit  m^ 
a  Christian,  this  propounding  of  this  oaf 
high  pattern,   the  ft«%!ftrlft    of  ima0 
Christ*— Xe^ANi. 
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EMBLEBfS  FROM  EDEN.  * 


•BLF-DSiriAL. 

Said  our  Lord. '*  If  aoy  man  will  be  my  ditdple, 
let  bim  take  up  bit  croos.  and  deny  bhxiaelf,  and 
ibOow  me.**    Tbe  ftult  of  tbe  Tree  of  Life  is 
tottle  and  Invigorating,  and  nowhere  is  self. 
denial  ao  easy  aa  in  tbe  iMMiety  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Redeemer.   But  what  is  self-denial  ?    Is  ft 
aaekdoCh  <m  tbe  loins  ?   Is  it  a  wooden  block  for 
a  pillow  ?    la  it  pnlse  or  lentil-pottage  fbr  the 
dailiy  meal  ?    la  it  a  crypt  or  kennel  for  one's 
lodging?     Ah  no!     In  all  tbia  flexh-pincbing 
there  ia  often  a  snbtle  self-pleasing :  bat  when 
the  temper  is  np  to  mle  tbe  spirit,  and  OTer  a 
*'  mmuAj  rerenge  **  to  let  Christian  magnanimi^ 
triumph,— that  ia  setf.denial.     To  take  pains 
"With  dvU  children,  and  with  ignorant  and  in. 
aifid  adaltB,-.that  is  self.denisl.    To  hide  from 
the  left  hand  what  tbe  right  is  doing :  to  ply 
tbe  taak  when  fellow-labonrers  drop  away  and 
look«ra-on  wax  few  t  for  tbe  Lord's  sake  stUl  to 
ibOow  np  the  work  when  tbe  world  gires  yon  no 
eredlt,->that  it  aelf-deniaL    When  yon  might 
tall  yonr  own  exploits,  to  let  another  praise  yon, 
and  not  yoor  own  lipe ;  and  when  a  fkncy-toucb 
wovid  make  a  good  story  a  great  deal  better,  to 
let  tiM  '*  yen**  continue  shnple  yea,~that  is  self. 
ioiilal     Bather  than  romantic  novelties  to  pre- 
fer dnlj  with  its  sober  oommon>place  routine, 
and  to  stand  at  your  post  when  the  knees  are 
Ibeble  and  the  heart  ia  ikint,— that  is  self-denial. 
From  penooal  indulgence,— from  tbe  hxst  of 
ttie  fleah  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  save  where- 
vplthal  to  aneoonr  tbe  indigent  and  help  forward 
Chriaili  kingdom  on  eartb,~tbat  is  self-deniaL 

**  O  eoold  we  learn  that  sacrifioe, 
IHiat  Ughta  would  all  around  us  rise  t 
Bow  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk 
Hong  life*a  dullest,  dreariest  walk ! 

**  We  need  not  bid  for  doister'd  ceU' 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  fiw  ewell, 
Kor  strive  to  vrind  ourselves  too  high 
Fnr  iinfkil  man  beneath  the  sky, 

**  Tbe  trivial  round,  the  common  Usk, 
Would  ftnrnish  all  we  ought  to  aak ; 
loom  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  na  di^y  nearer  God.** 


UNION  WITH  CHRIST. 

L  Wherever  there  is  union  to  Christ  there  is 
Inh.  TbIa,  aa  we  have  said,  is  the  essential 
prttdlple.  Whatever  else  there  be,  if  there  be 
M  bvt,  it  profits  nothing,  it  proves  nothing. 
Un%  to  God  and  our  neighbour  is  tbe  essence 
4f  ylalj.  It  is  the  body,  the  basis,  the  sUple 
H  and  if  tbe  great  commandment,  and 


fnm  Eden.    By  James  Hamilton, 
London :  James  Misl>et  t^  Cp  • 


tbe  next  greatest  be  absent,  whatever  else  there 
be,  there  is  not  Christianity.  Beader,  have  yon 
got  it?  To  Christ^  question,  **Lovest  thon 
me  ?  **  is  it  yomr  answer,  **  Lord,  thou  knowest 
all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee?'* 
Then,  if  you  love  Jesus,  you  virill  love  ffim 
whose  express  image  Jesus  is.  To  Crod  In 
Christ,  your  soul  will  be  attached  in  gratitude, 
submission,  and  complacency.  Ton  will  not 
wish  Him  less  holy,  less  righteous,  less  true. 
Awed  by  His  glorious  miO®"ty,  and  melted  by 
His  Inef&ble  mercy,  all  that  Is  dust  and  ashes  in 
you  will  be  humbled,  and  all  that  is  devout  and 
filial  will  be  kindled  into  gratefiil  adoration.  If 
nothingness  and  shi  bid  you  be  silent,  the  sight 
of  your  Great  Bepresentative  gone  back  to  the 
bosom  of  ms  Father,  inspires  you  with  a  Joyftd 
assurance  and  a  humble  eonfidence  Oodward; 
and,  boldest  where  yon  are  most  abased,  beneath 
the  Cross  you  learn  to  cry,  Abba,  Father.  Ton 
love  Him  who  first  toved  yon,  and,  **ibeUng  it 
sweet  to  be  accepted  of  God  on  any  grounds,  to 
be  accepted  in  ffis  own  beloved  Son,  you  feel  is 
sweeter  tu.'** 

%,  And  Joy.  Tbe  essence  of  love  is  attachment. 
Joy  is  tbe  happiness  of  love.   It  Is  love  exulting. 
It  is  love  aware  of  its  own  felicity,  and  rioting  in 
riches  whk^  it  has  no  fear  of  exhausting.    It  ia 
love  taking  a  view  of  ita  treaanre,  and  surrender, 
ing  itself  to  bliss  without  foreboding.    **  God's 
promises  appear  so  strong,  so  solid,  so  substan- 
tial.  more  so  than  the  rocks  snd  everlasting  hills  ( 
and  ma  perftctiona,  what  shall  I  aay  of  them  ? 
When  I  think  of  one,  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  it  for 
ever ;  but  another,  and  another  equally  glorious, 
claims  a  share  of  admiration ;  and  when  I  begin 
to  praise.  I  wish  never  to  oeaae.but  to  iind  it  tbe 
commencement  of  that  song  which  will  never 
end.    Very  often  have  I  felt  as  if  I  could  that 
moment  throw  off  the  body,  without  first  gotaig 
to  bid  them  ftrewell  that  are  at  home  in  my 
house.    Let  who  will  be  rich,  or  admired,  or 
proeperoua,  it  is  enough  for  me  that  there  ia 
such  a  God  as  Jehovah,  such  a  Saviour  as  Jesus, 
and  that  they  are  hifinltely  and  unchangeably 
glorious  and  happy  !'*  f    And  in  a  similar  frame 
another  felt,  "  Were  the  universe  destroyed, 
and  I  the  only  being  in  it  besides  God,  Ha  is 
fhlly  adequate  to  my  complete  bappbiess ;  and 
bad  I  been  in  an  African  wood,  surrounded  by 
venomous  serpents,  and  devouring  beasts,  and 
savage  men,  in  such  a  frame  I  should  be  the  sub. 
Ject  of  perfect  peace  and  exalted  joy.**  % 

3.  Peace.  If  joy  be  lore  exulting,  peace  is 
love  reposing.  It  is  love  on  the  green  pastures, 
it  U  love  beside  the  stUl  waters.  It  is  that  great 
calm  which  comes  over  the  conscience,  when  it 
sees  the  atonement  sufficient  and  tA  Saviour 
willing.  It  is  unclouded  aaure  in  a  hOce  of  glass ; 
it  is  the  soul  which  Christ  baa  padfied,  spread 

•  Nevin*s  Bemains,  p  27. 
I  Payaon*s  Life,  chap.  19. 
I  Memoirs  of  Bev  .  8.  Pearce. 
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out  in  •erenttj  aod  limpto  (Utb,  and  th«  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  ffracioos,  uniling  orer  it. 

4.  Long-ia£fering.    This  ii  Ioto  endoriog:.    If 
the  trijtl  come  direct  from  God,  it  is  enough     It 
is  correction.    It  is  bis  Hearenly  Father's  hand, 
and  with  Lother  tha  disciple  criea:  **  Strike, 
Lord,  strike.    But.  oh  I  do  not  forsake  me.*'   If 
the  trial  come  from  Christian  brethren,  till  it  be 
seven-fold  serenty  times  repeated,  love  to  Jesos 
denumds  forgiveness..  If  it  come  from  worldly 
men,  it  is  the  occasion  for  that  magnanimity 
which  recompenses  with  good.    And  in  etery 
ease,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  following  a  Savionr 
whom  sufferings  made  perfect.    That  Saviour 
nerer  loved  the  Father  more  intensely,  than 
when  His  Father's  fiM!e  was  hid.  and  when  the 
bitter  cup  proclaimed  His  Justice  terrible,  and 
His  truth  severe     One  apostle  denied  Him,  aod 
all  the  disciples  forsook  Him ;  but  Jesus  prayed 
for  Peter,  whilst  Peter  was  cursing,  and  His  lovt 
followed  the  rest,  even  when  they  were  running 
away.    Jerusalem  killed  Him ;  but  in  foresight 
of  the  guilty  deed,  it  was  over  Jerusalem  that 
Jesus  wept;  and  when  the  deed  was  done,  in 
publishing  pardon  and  the  peace  of  God.  it  vraa 
at  Jerusalem  that  evangelists  were  directed  to 
begin. 

5.  Gentleness  or  aflfeotionatenesa.  •  This  is 
love  in  society.  It  is  love  holding  intercourse 
with  those  around  it.  It  is  that  cordiality  of 
aspect,  and  that  soul  of  speech,  which  assure  us 
that  kind  and  earnest  hearts  may  still  be  met 
with  here  below  It  is  that  quiet  influence 
which,  like  perfhmed  flame  from  an  alabaster 
lamp,  Alls  many  a  home  with  light  and  warmth 


words  are  obnoxions.  It  is 
through  fire  and  through  water  to  the  poei 
where  duty  calls  and  the  captain  waita.  It  is 
Elijah  before  illiab.  It  is  Stephen  before  tb« 
Sanhedrim  It  is  Luther  at  Worma.  It  is  tli» 
martyr  in  the  flames.  May,  it  is  a  greater  than 
all,— it  Is  Jesus  in  the  desert  •  It  is  Jesus  in 
Oetluanane.  It  is  Jesus  on  the  cross.  And  It 
is  whosoever  pursuing  tlie  path,  or  finiahhif 
the  work  which  God  has  given  him,  Hke  tb« 
great  Forerunner,  does  not  fear  to  die. 

8.  Meekness  is  love  at  school,~love  at  tbm 
Saviour's  school,  it  is  Christian  lowBhood. 
It  is  the  disciple  learning  to  know  himeelf; 
learning  to  fear,  and  distrust,  and  abhor  him., 
self.  It  is  the  disciple  practising  the  aweet  but 
self-emptying  lesson  of  putting  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  finding  all  his  righteousness  in  that 
righteous  Other.  It  is  the  disciple  learning  tha 
defects  of  his  own  character,  and  taking  hinti 
from  hostile  ss  wfll  as  friendly  monitors.  It  li 
the  disciple  praying  and  vratching  for  the  Inu 
provement  of  his  talenta,  the  mellowing  of  hit 
temper,  and  the  amelioration  of  his  chanctcr. 
It  is  the  loving  Christian  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
learning  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowty,  and 
finding  rest  for  his  ovm  souL 

9.  Temperance,— Love  in  the  gymnasiinn,  tovt 
enduring  hardness,  love  seeking  to  become 
heslthful  and  athletic,  love  striving  fbr  the 
mastery  in  all  things,  and  bringing  the  bo(^ 
under.  It  Is  superiority  to  sensual  «ioHgt»ti^ 
and  it  is  the  power  of  spplying  resolute  to  * 
irksome  duties  for  the  Master's  sake.  It  is  self* 
denial  and  self-control.    FearfU  lest  it  diould 


and  fragrance  all  together.   It  Is  the  carpet,  soft  i  subside  to  gross  csrnallty,  or  waste  away  into 


and  deep,  which,  whilst  it  difliises  a  look  of 
ample  comfort,  deadens  many  a  creaking  sound. 
It  ia  the  curtain  which,  from  many  a  helot •! 
form,  wards  off  at  once  the  summvr^s  glow  snd 
the  winter's  vrind.  It  is  the  pillow  on  wbicb 
sickness  lays  its  head  and  forgeu  half  its  misery, 
and  to  which  death  comes  in  a  balmier^dream. 
It  is  considerateness.  it  is  tenderness  of  feeling. 
It  is  warmth  of  affection.  It  is  promptitude  of 
sympathy.  It  is  love  in  all  its  depth,  and  aU  its 
delicacy.  It  is  every  melting  thing  included 
in  that  matchless  grace,  "the  OEHTLssKas  of 
Christ- 1 

8.  Goodness  or  beneficence.  Love  in  action, 
love  with  its  hand  at  the  plough,  love  with  the 
burden  on  ita  back.  It  is  love  carrying  medicine 
to  the  sick,  and  food  to  the  fomiahed.  It  is  love 
reading  the  Bible  to  the  blind,  and  explaining 
the  Gospel  to  the  ftlon  in  his  cell.  It  is  love  at 
the  Sunday  daas,  or  in  the  Kagged- school  It 
is  lovt  at  ttit  hoTcLdoor,  or  sailing  far  away  in 
the  missionary  ship      But  whatever  task  it 

ndertakes,  it  is  still  the  same.— Love  following 
His  footsteps,  "who  went  abont  continually 

DOUIO  OOOD.** 

7.  Faith.  Whether  it  means  trust  in  God,  or 
fidelity  •>  principle  and  duty.  Faith  is  love  in  the 
battle-field  It  is  constancy  following  hard  after 
God,  when  the  world  drags  downward,  and  the 
flesh  cries,  "Halt."  It  is  seal  holding  fast 
sound  words  when  fetvour  is  costly  and  sound 


shadowy  and  hectic  sentiment,  temperance  is 
love  alert  and  timeously  sstir ;  sometimes  rising 
before  day  for  prayer,  sometimes  spending  thst 
day  on  tasks  which  laziness  or  dalntinees  ds- 
elites.  It  is  love  with  girt  loins,  and  dusty  fiMl» 
and  hands  which  work  makes  horny.  It  is  love 
with  the  empty  scrip  but  the  glowing  cheek,— 
love  subsisting  on  pulse  and  water,  but  groea 
so  healthfktl  and  so  hsrdy,  that  It  **  beareth  si 
things,  belie  veth  all  things,  hopeth  all  tldafi» 
endureth  all  things.** 

•  Mstt.  iv.  Ml. 


Hope  says,  Thy  health  and  life  mey  (c. 
And  years  of  Joy  for  hours  of  pain ; 

Christian  it  matters  not  to  tlMe ; 
To  live  U  Christ :  to  die  is  gain. 

Life  has  a  thousand  hopes  to  give, 
A  thousand  bleasings  to  bestow ; 

And  thou,  I  know,  wouldst  Joy  to  live,    ] 
Or,  if  thy  Father  bids,  to  go. 

Little  it  matters  thus  to  part. 
The  same  our  way,  the  same  our  short  { 

One  Lord,  one  life,  one  hope,  one  heart. 
One  meeting—and  we  part  no  mort. 

**  There  is  a  little  child  in  eyery  hedtlif 
heart,  if  one  only  knew  it,  tbatU  pUaaad 
with  all  timple,  nalnnl  itdxin^^Mn, 
H.  B.  Stowe. 
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"THE  CREDULITY  OF  SCEPTICISM." 


7b  forget  which  of  the  French  infidel 
ibilosophen  once  remarked  to  the  great 
Ichte,  that  the  day  would  soon  come 
'ben  men  would  no  more  believe  in  a 
k)d  than  thej  now  believed  in  a  ghost. 
Depend  upon  it,"  replied  Fichte,  ^  men 
ill  begin  again  to  believe  in  ghosts  the 
ly  the  J  cease  to  believe  in  God.**  How 
ne !  Universal  scepticism,  or  unbelief 
anything,  is  an  impossibility  for  man. 
e  must  believe  the  truth  or  the  no- 
nth.  The  **  infidel"  professes  to  believe 
well  as  the  Christian.  The  one,  fur 
stance,  may  believe,  with  many  Jews, 
at  Christ  was  an  impostor,  <*  and  had  a 
ril,"  while  the  other  believes  thnt  He 
ok«  the  truth,  and  was  the  Son  of  God. 

>  the  thorough  going  infidel,  as  well  as 
the  advanced  Christian,  we  may  say : 
3rQat  is  tliy  faith!"  The  one  believes 
dat  lies,  and  the  other  great  truths. 
it  very  remarkable  how  near  scepticism 
to  cr^ulity.  The  sceptic  and  the  su- 
ntitious  man  are  the  same  Janus-like 
non,  with  two  faces  looking  different 
sys ;  or  like  two  travellers  who,  back 

>  back,  journey  in  a  circle,  but  meet, 
I  their  own  perplexity,  face  to  face  on 
»  opposite  side.  He  wlio  refuses  to 
ilieve  in  Scripture  facts  from  insufficient 
vUeoce,  generally  ends  in  believing  his 
vn  imagination,  or  that  of  others,  with- 
ili  tnj  evidence  whatever.  The  diseased 
fiof  the  spirit,  which  cannot  perceive 
te  eieellence  (f  Christ,  soon  sees  visions 
titi  own.  Egypt  was  never  more  sunk 
bia  when  the  magicians  were  believed 
tiMB  Moses.  Saul  was  at  his  lowest 
(Atti  and  God  had  forsaken  him  indeed, 
Wb  be  went  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 
^  nation  was  about  to  go  into  captivity 
kcB  ^  the  prophets  prophesied  falsely, 
id**  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart, 
id  **  the  people  loved  to  have  it  so." 
vLoid  said :  "  I  am  come  in  my  Fa- 
R^  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not ;  if 
icfter  fhall  come  in  his  own  name,  him 
Byt  iccelve."  And  so  it  was  with  the 
■i^-flfa^  who  neglected  the  true 
ikt|.  aoon  believed  in  false  Christs. 
li  tbai  itr  has  ever  been.    When  men 


>f 


>» 


receive  not  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it, 
there  comes,  as  an  awful  judgment,  the 
strong  delusion  which  believes  a  lie ! 

We  are  led  to  make  those  general 
remarks  by  the  perusal  of  an  excellent 
lecture  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  on  "  the  Credu- 
lity of  Scepticism,"  which  he  delivered 
lately  in  Exeter  Hall  to  the  London 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association.  It 
contains  some  admirable  illustrations  of 
the  credulity  of  men  in  believing  the 
grossest  and  most  palpable  absurdities — 
who  have  nevertheless  devoted  their 
talents  and  their  lives  to  overthrow  men's 
faith  in  God,  and  in  His  Son  whom  He 
hath  sent. 

His  first  instance  is  that  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  who  appealed  to  a  re- 
markable and  miraculous  answer  he  re- 
ceived to  a   prayer  recorded   by  him, 
and  offered   up  to   know    whether   or 
not    he    should   publish    his    book    De 
Veritate,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
that   book  being  published,  one  great 
object  of  that  very  book  being  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  any  revelation  from 
heaven  !*  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  atheist  priest 
of  the  atheist  Miss  Martineau,  is  also  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  credulity  of 
scepticism.     "Philosophy,"  writes  At- 
kinson, *'  finds  no  God  in  nature,  no  per- 
sonal Being  or  Creator,  nor  sees   the 
want  of  any."    The  same  gentleman — 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  clair- 
voyance— in  a  letter  printed  by  Professor 
Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  says :  **  On  one 
occasion  /  breathed  a  dream  into  a  glove 
which  I  sent  to  a  lady;  the  dream  oc" 
curredl**    Can  anything  go  lower  than 
this?    We  think  credulity  has  deeper 
abysses  still.    Dr.  Yaughan  selects  Mr. 
Chapman  as  a  patron  of  the  credulous. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  possible! 
Mr.  Chapman  is  the  well  known  book- 
seller in  the  Strand,  and  a  zealous  pro- 
pagandist of  all  infidel  literature.    He 
considers  Christianity  effete — gone    for 
ever.    But  Mr.    Chapman   thinks    the 
world  may  still  be  the  better  of  a  revela- 

•  Tb«  story  ii  told,  not  only  in  Lord  Herbert's 
Life,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vaugbui,  but  alfo  la 
Leland's  Deiatical  Writen,  VoU  I.,  p.  S7. 
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tion,  and  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  it  in  the  present  age,  *'  when  the 
creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  past  haye  lost 
their  inflnence  and  yitality."    Bat  how 
think  you,  reader,  is  this  '*  new  reyela- 
tion,  suited  to  the  enlarged  Tiews  and 
spiritual  needs  of  man,  to  be  obtained  ?** 
Through  a  far  safer  channel  than  pro- 
phets, or  apostles,  or  the  Sa xioor— throngh 
« the  mediatorial  element  between  mind 
and  matter— the  mastic  fluid! "    Ac- 
cordinglj  Mr.  Chapman,  some  jears  ago, 
published  and  edited  two  large  Tolumes, 
containing  the  churroyant  rayings  of  a 
knaye  or  lunatic,  with  the  title,  "The 
Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Rerela- 
tion,  and  a  Voice  to  Mankind,  bj  and 
through   Andrew    Jackson   Davis,  the 
Poughkeepsie   Seer    and   Clairroyant.'' 
This  Andrew,  when   in   a  dairroyant 
state,  could  see  what  was  doing  in  every 
part  of  the  universe.    The  inhabitants  of 
the  stars  passed  before  him  when  asleep 
as  plainly  as  his  own  neighbours  did 
when  awake.    Nay  more,  he  could  see 
down  the  long  vista  of  time,  and  know 
what   was  taking  place  before  Moses 
wrote,  and  in  the  world  before  man  was 
created.   We  almost  fear  that  our  readers 
will  think  we  ourselves  are  drawing  upon 
their  credulity,  in  inserting  that  such 
things  have  been  gravely  published  by  any 
sane  person,  fax  less  by  a  would-be  great 
social  and  religious  reformer  like  Mr. 
Chapman ;  but  it  is  a  fact.    We  give  the 
following  spedmens  firom  Dr.  Vaughan's 
lecture  of  the  seer's  visions  :•» 

**  As  to  the  InhabltADts  of  Batarn,  so  dairroy. 
ant  «re  they,  that  every  man  knows  the  eurftce 
of  the  whole  glohe»  and  what  It  eterywhere  tak- 
ing place.  *  They  inhabit  boildlnga,*  laya  the 
■eer,  *  of  an  ingeniona  and  peculiar  ttmoture, 
which  are  alio  beanUihl  and  contCDient.  Theae 
are  very  krge  and  eztenaiTe,  oorering  immfflM 
areaa  of  land,  like  an  ezteniiTe  city  among  na. 
There  are,  however,  bnt  few  of  theae  large  and 
united  buildiogt  on  the  aurlkoe  of  the  planet, 
theae  being  near  the  equator,  where  Ught  and 
heat,  wkiich  correspond  to  interior  truth  and 
lore,  are  most  perfectly  ei^oyed.*  Concerning 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  olair. 
▼oyant  says,  *  Much  might  be  aaid  that  would  be 
of  interest ;  for  their  relation  to  cmr  eoneepiUmt  of 
a  perfect  being  is  much  closer  than  the  inhabitanta 
of  Saturn.  Their  form  is  Ihll,  and  well  sustained 
by  inward  and  physical  forces.  Their  siae,  ^ym. 
metry,  and  beauty  of  form  exceed  those  of  the 
earth's  inltabitanta.  Their  meotal  ocganlwtton 
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corresponds   to  their   physical  deTeloproenta. 
taioottmess  and  eTemieas  are  upon  Uieir  form 
generally.'   But,  the  clairvoyant  adda,  **  They  do 
not  walk  erect,  but  assume  an  inclined  poaitioo. 
frequently  uring  their  hands  and  arms  in  walk- 
ing, the  lower  eztremitiea  h^tag  rather  shorter 
than  the  arma,  aooording  to  our  standard  of 
proportion.     And  by  a  modest  desire  to  be  seen 
only  In  an  Inclined  position,  they  have  fbnned 
this  habit,  which  baa  become  an  established  eat. 
tom  among  them.*-( Vol.  i,  19 )   With  aU  deflbr- 
ence  to  our  elairyqjBDt,  it  is  not  one  of  o«r  con- 
ceptions of  a  gracefU  and  perfect  being  that  he 
should  go  upon  all-firars  I    Bnt  sosnethtng  mme 
note. worthy  still  is  recorded  of  tlie  Inhabitanta 
of  Mara.    *  Sentimenta  ariaing  in  tltelr  minds,'  U 
is  said,  *  become  inatantly  impressed  upon  their 
countenances,  and  they  uae  their  mouth  and 
tongue  for  their  speoiilc  ofBces,  and  not  aa  tiia 
agenta  fbr  oenversatlon.    But  that  glowing  radi- 
ation which  illumea  their  fiuea  while  oonTorsingt 
ia  to  us  inconceivable.    Their  eyea  are  Uue,  and 
of  a  soft  expression,  and  are  their  most  powerfbl 
agents  in  conversation.    When  one  eonceives  a 
thought,  and  desirea  to  expresa  it,  he  casta  his 
beaming  eyes  upon  the  eyes  of  another,  and  Us 
sentiments  instantly  become  known.    And  thus 
do  their  countenancea  and  eyes,  together  with 
their  gentle  aAbility,  typify  the  pnritj  and 
besatj  of  their  hiterkra.*  **-.(VoL  i.  SOI) 

The  following  is  the  seer's  aooount  of 
man  before  he  became  perfect,  far,  aoooid- 
ing  to  him,  he  was  a  growth,  a  develop* 
ment  fh>m  a  less  perfect  tjpe  >^ 

"  The  first  type  of  man,  it  setms,  nmds  Its 
appearance  in  the  early  part  of  ths  alzth  day « 
The  creaturM  in  question,  wliiofa  then 
worked  their  way  into  existence, 
^uckfriMfiana,  because  they  were  not  so  ma^ 
bipeds  aa  creatures  going,  Jupiter  flMhion«  iqion 
ail'fonrs,  being  of  a  huge  monkey  or 
tribe.  This  Poughkeepsie  Seer,  this  new 
gonist,  d«Kribing  these  embryo  spedmens  o' 
humanity,  says :— *  Their;  body  was  Short  aa^ 
heavy,  (heir  nmbs  dtsproportionais)j  long,  ssM 
their  heads  of  a  very  wide  and  low  ftana.  The 
spinal  column,  in  the  early  spedea,  rmntmhler 
more  nearly  tiiat  of  the  fish  than  that  of  saj 
other  fbrm.  The  shoulders  wers  of  grss 
width,  and  the  neck  waa  very  sheet  sad  <ma 
The  whole  body  waa  covered  with  thick,  hssv* 
hair,  like  many  of  Uie  plantigrades  of  that  psriodl 
Some  parts  of  the  body  of  tlda  miiiiii  — iimu  tm 
sembled  those  of  the  lowest  aaimala.  sooh  sstiwi 
fore  limbe,  which  were  used  slwajs  in  wattdaf 
This  animal  waa  the  first  type,  after  maaj  aifm 
of  regeneration,  which  resembled  in  any  psirtloB- 
kr  the  form  of  man.*— (Vol.  i.  316.)  So  vrltas  oos 
Poughkeepsie  Moses.  Behold —>  Homer  sne 
JEsohylos,  ye  Shakapeares  and  Miltons  hehnis 
your  sires  1  Those  hairy  brutes  <»Hw«H»»y  thda 
way  through  yonder  primitive  foreat,  thisj  tii^ 
are  your  fiithers  I  ** 

The  last  specimen  needs  no  oomoMOt  s 
it  is  the  manifesto  of  no  lets  •  penoDifM 
than  Mr.  Bobert  Qt^  who  hat  bisv 
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Umenting  the  ereduUtj  of  ttie  wortcl  tar  | 
Um  laM  tMlf-centuT]' :—  \ 

-■■AKirUTO  OF  KOBBBT  OWEK    TO 
ALL  OOTBRMUKKTB  ADD  PKOFLEH. 
Tuci,  Cumm,  Lotr,  nnoB,  tin  Fimbihi  I 
TO  AU  m  mimun  av  Tai  Eihb.  I 

A|T«tiwinlnTohiUimiitbaiiltob«*nctad 
"      ■     '        m  »«,u»d  by  an  wi»"ot  "■'"*'•■ 

MMwrnatafit^ipaM, 

id  fiaiUHBi 

1  bMB  Bid*t«|T*at  DDmbm  in  i 
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lias*  bjiBTMUa  ratiadlblepawcn,  pntpntiBS 
to  ba  »™  dn-rtad  iplriB ;  Md  to  ma  «a»a<d. 
■Ur.  rnm  Pnatdant  JaBknon.  Ba^tudn  Fnnk- 1 
■o,  bta  Bojal  HlfhsfM  Uia  lU*  Doka  of  Kent.  , 
OiM*  natdiai.  nj  Int  ud  moit  ndlghtanad  i 
Jiiiljili  aid  mBir  DMDiban  of  n;  am  fuidlf , 
VaMiwdlMMh. 

t  ten  VpOad  all  "7  powari  o(  nana,  w  K 
liniiriT  *Bd  foirleMlj  to  InTiatlcale  Ibait  □••/ 
"  to  ba  tuda  by  dcpartaa 
n  aDOlbar  adnaoed  rtata  oTailnauM . 
■  iMiiimaimiiaiil  af  tlila  loTaiUtiUaa , 
.IbaUaisd  tbat  all  thinfiare 


JUDGE  NOT. 

I  not)  tbiworUDgaafbiabnlD 


la  lit,  tbM  tttt  thj  (Igbt, 

toktothiCbalDir 

1  doHd  la  dndlj  flitat 

«  kifarnd,  deadlj  («, 

irhiiaa  ilaoaa  woold  Monli  UiT  •mUU>(  HI 
ithjfte*. 


It  ffonk  Itia  Datanl  pn>- 

^ m  departed  tpliltt  h*»c 

ytfMd  |lw  pawarto  commaTdcata  their  fteHngfl 
«1  kaovladfa  to  ih  Hrtng  npan  tartli,  by  lu-i 


Wdl  mtj  it  ba  uJd  II 
bf*  of  Jeremiah,— 


tfttapnpbMi  Hwt  pnpbaiT  oat 
Mta  JOB  T^Bi  thaji  ipwk  a  >1m 
Ma  feiKti  Hid  w>t  oat  af  the  moath  af  tbe  Lord. 
Itara  kaardwbit  tha  propbtti  uld.  tbat  pro. 
Mm  «aa  la  Bf  Btw.  (ajlDI.  I  biTa  dTwmed .  I 
Iftii  fci  •  Hdv  ksiibill  tbia  balBtb.' 
tipt  ■(  lb*  ptopbata  that  propbnjr  Ilea!  i». 
•  propbal*  af  tbe  itttU  of  tbelr  o"n 


The  fill,  tbon  duoit  to  dnplir, 
UiT  b«  tbe  ilackantd  angels  band 

Baa  nKsrad  it,  tl^  ba  mi  j  rlaa 
And  take  a  firmat,  aorer  itand  \ 

Or,  truitlni  lau  to  eaithlir  tbingi, 


AndJodKa  MM  Eh<;  bnt  wait  and  h* 

Wilb  luipahil  pilj,  not  diadtii, 
The  depth  of  tha  abju  maj  be 

The  mauure  of  (he  belgbt  M  pain. 
And  h)**,  ud  glorj,  that  maj  raiia 
Thla  Bonl  to  Hod,  In  aftir  daji. 

fioMcAold  Won)!. 


Wua  not,  dear  frlandi.  m j  pain  ■• 
Wilh  me  a  win  and  thankful  lif  ■ 

With  Ood  In  all  mj  griah  to  «aj, 
Not  from  Bialoi'doo 


Tb*  dainat  ohriai  Ha  can  craTe. 

Hla  portloii  In  our  aooli  lo  proTe, 
TTbat  la  it  to  tbe  gift  He  ia»e,- 

Tba  only  8oB  of  Hla  deal  biie  t 

In  lUa'i  lout  alekneie,  eiennore 

Out  tboughu  are  paa»n(  tu  and  fro ; 
We  clianja  tmt  pottore  oVr  and  o  er. 


War*  II  not  battar  to  be  aUU, 
Let  Blm  itrilia  home,  and  blam  tbe  roil; 

Tlaldl  DOdiacera'd  bj  all  but  Ood  ? 

Tb}  piaetoaa  tiiiagi,  wbata'ar  the  j  be. 
That  baont  and  Tax  (hee,  heart  and  brain 

Look  to  the  croaa,  and  thoa  ihaH  see 
How  tbOB  maj'at  torn  Ihem  all  to  g^. 


Look  homewird.  througb  tba  eTeolng  ikjr, 
WlthoDt  a  Rreik  of  heiien'a  ioft  blna 
To  eld  nffectlon'i  draaraing  eje. 

The  anndarar  aeaki  hla  natlTe  bower. 

And  na  wlU  look  md  long  for  Thct. 
And  thank  Thea  for  eich  trjlog  liour, 

Wlahlog,  not  itnigiUng,  to  ba  free. 
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THE  "  WORKING  CLASSES"  AND  THEIR  LITERATURE: 

WHAT  IT  IS,  ASD  WHAT  IT  OUOBT  TO  BS. 

No.  L 


III    modem     phraseology,      the    term 
'*  workiDg-class  "  signifies  only  one  sec- 
tion of  that  large  body  politic  which  men 
call  the  **  state."    In  the  present  limited 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  behold  but 
one  phase  of  our  social  condition,  and  re- 
cognise under  that  designation  only  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  manual  toil,  of 
whom  it  is  indeed  literally  true  that  tiiey 
eat  their  bread  in  the^weat  of  their  brow ; 
but  who,  regarded  from  a  political  stand- 
point, are  seen  to  be  the  very  marrow 
and  sinews  of  a  commercial  country.  The 
limitation   to  which   we   refer  will    at 
once  appear  too  narrow  and  contracted. 
*'  Work  "  is  not  confined,  as  a  curse  or 
a  privilege,  to  one  class  of  the  commun- 
ity, but  is  equally  necessary  to  alL    It 
is  universal  in  its  demands.    The  soyc- 
reign,  amid  the  ceremonies  and  tedious 
routide  of  royal  life ;  the  legislator,  amid 
the  intrigues,  cares,  and  responsibilities 
of  government;    the  merchant  in   his 
counting-house  or  on  the  exchange ;  the 
man  of  science,  amid  his  profound  specu- 
lations and  experiments,  which  in  after 
years,  it  may  be,  when  the  grass  of  the 
churchyard  is  waving  above  his  head, 
will  carry  throughout  his  own,  and  to 
many  a  distant  land,  great  and  glorious 
benefits ;  the  physician,  as  he  passes  from 
sick-room  to  sick-room,  striving  by  his 
skill  and  experience  to  alleviate  distress, 
to  smooth  the  couch  and  ease  the  aching 
head ;  the  lawyer,  amid  the  multifarious 
duties  of  his   responsible  position;  the 
man  of  letters  and  philosophy,  as  he  opens 
up  new  avenues  of  thought,  knowledge, 
and  pleasure  for  coming  generations ;  the 
man,  too,  of  ancestral  peerage  and  lordly 
domain,  standing  amid  that  narrow  circle, 
the  nobles  of  the  land, — all  these,  every 
one  of  them,  belong  to  that  large  and 
ever-busy  tribe,  the  universal  "  working- 
class."    "  The  working  classes !  *'  says  an 
author,  whose  recent  publications,  both  in 
the  departments  of  romance  and  juris- 
prudence, have  placed  him  among  the 
10 


foremost  men  of  England,  **  the  working 
classes  I    are  those  not  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  in  its  very  highest  sense,  few 
comparatively  in  number  though  they  be^ 
who,  by  their  noble  powers  of  thought, 
make  those  discoveries  in  science  which 
have  given  tenfold  efficacy  and  value  to 
labour,  turned  it  suddenly  into  a  thou- 
sand new  channels,  and  conferred  on  all 
classes  of  society  new  conveniences  and 
enjoyments?    Are  we  to  overlook  those 
great  intellects  which  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  statesmanship  and  jurispru- 
dence, to  morals,  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine,— securing  and  advancing  the  per- 
manent interests  of  mankind,  and  reliev- 
ing them    from  physical   anguish   and 
misery ;  the  genius  devoted  to  literature, 
refining,  expanding,  and   elevating  the 
minds  of  all  capable  of  it,  and  whose 
immortal  works  are  glittering  like  ^tars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  hemispheie 
ofthought  and  imagination?"  No!  these 
men  are  as  truly  '*  working  men  **  aa  the 
mechanic,  whose  mind  is  never  deviaing 
though  his  hand  is  ever  acting,  the  nul* 
way-stoker,  the  coalheaver,  the  pitman, 
the  dustman,  the  wayside  stone-breaker, 
and  any  of  the   **  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  wherewith  the  world 
is  stored.    But  there  is  yet  one  other 
member  of  the  "  working-class,"  thougb 
modem  phraseology  excludes  him.  Wher9 
can  we  go  to  find  a  better  specimen  of  » 
trae  '*  workman  "  than  to  him  who,  amid 
the  toils,  and  cares,  and  anxietiea  of  that 
sacred  sphere  to  which  Providence  lum 
called  him,  to  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  minister  at  the  altar  in 
holy  things,  is  ever  active,  '*  in  aeasoo 
and  out  of  season,"  labouring  among  that 
flock  over  which  he  has  been  appointed 
overseer,  striving  by  precept  and  o^^^pl^ 
by  words  of  love,  as  well  aa  woida  of 
terror,  by  a  holy  life,  by  purity,  leakynt- 
ness,  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  charity, 
to  turn  many  to  righteousoeis.    There  is 
no  labourer  on  the  sorfkoe  of  tht  wide 
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world  so  diligent  and  honoured  as  the 
faithful  minister  of  God.  Angeli  guard 
his  every  itep,  and  hover  round  him  in 
his  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  for  him 
there  is  reserved  a  golden  crown  of  hea- 
Tenlj  mould  which  shall  neyer  he  dimmed ; 
and  his  brows  will  be  encircled  by  that 
laurel  chaplet,  whose  leaves,  plucked  from 
the  tree  beside  the  clear  crystal  stream, 
will  never  wither  through  eternity's  long 
and  endless  ages.  Tes  I  he  it  a  true 
labourer ;  a  labourer  in  that  field,  the 
world,  and  when  like  Ruth  he  has  gleaned 
^bere  until  the  evening,  he  will  return 
€o  his  Master's  house  rejoicing,  bringing 
Ilia  abeavea  with  him. 

All  of  us,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
yoang  and  old,  have  work  assigned  to  us 
bere  below ;  it  may  be  tedious,  toilsome, 
and  cheerless,  but  work  we  miui,  and  the 
woftried  labourer  is  encouraged  in  all  his 
stfdttous  toils  by  the  whisper  which  ever 
eoondeth  in  his  ear:  **  There  is  a  rest 
leoMuniog  for   the   people  of  God,"— a 
place  where  the  **  great  and  the  small  are 
gathered,"  and  **  the  servant  is  free  from 
lus master."   «*WorkI— work!— worki" 
if  stamped  on  all  things  under  the  siu ; 
for  nature  in  this  work  is  our  companion 
OQostant  and  gay.    We  may  read  it  in  all 
its  dianges  and  evolutions ;  firom  the  fall- 
ing leaf  of  autumn  to  the  bursting  bud  of 
ipinf ;  fnm.  the  calm,  blue  cloudless 
muner  sky  to  the  black  tempest-covered 
bfltven,  pesling  and  crashing  with  the 
itftil  thunder,  and  flinging  to  and  fro  the 
vivid  lightning  flash;   firom  the  gentle 
lifple  of  the  tide,  which  glides  with  crisp- 
^  gurgle  over  the  white  sand;  or  as  in 
iriie-edioing   roiKr,    wave   after   wave 
tees  and  breaks  in  sliowers  upon  the 
fay  eUfb ;— all  these  speak  of  a  constant 
vu^  a  mighty  universal    '*  current" 
Ifcfwmh  all  the  kingdoms  of  vegetable, 
■teal,  and  mineral  existences. 
Im  q^aaking,  however,  of  the  **  working 
'  what  we  now  mean  is  that  limited 
to  which,  as  we  have  said,  modem 
flniMology  oonflnes  the  definition,— those 
win  Igr  manual  labour  contribute  to  the 
of  the  country,  whether  that 
flooomplished  in  the  factories  of 
^Bqgj,  unhealthy  cities,  or  in  the 
gnfad  sphere  of  rural  and  agricul- 


tural occupations, — *'  fW)m  the  foreman 
in  the  factory  to  the  shepherd  boy  on  the 
green  hill  side."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  regarding  the  importance  of 
this  class  of  the  community.  Adam 
Smith  has  told  us  all  that  can  be  said, 
and  personal  experience,  whose  testimony 
is  as  good  at  least  as  Adam  Smith's,  bears 
out  what  he  affirms.  The  working  man 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  present 
social  oondition.  So  long  as  the  human 
body  requires  its  daily  sustenance,  and 
man,  woman,  and  child  feel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  be  clothed ;  so  long,  in  fact* 
as  humanity  is  not  regenerated;  and  until 
a  second  and  better  golden  age  arrives 
than  poets  have  sung, — when  the  morn- 
ing streaks  of  the  millennial  sun  light  up 
the  mountain  tops  of  earth,  and  the  saints 
of  God  live  and  reign  here  below,  then, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  before  it,  must 
there  be  in  every  circumstance,  under 
every  condition,  in  every  state,  bond  or 
f^ree,  monarchical  or  republic,  Utopian  or 
real, — a  working  population.  Nay,  be- 
fore man  fell,  he  was  a  working  man ;  the 
very  object  for  which  he  was  placed  in 
the  garden  was  to  till  and  to  dress  it,  and, 
when  he  did  fall,  the  command  to  labour 
was  not  imposed,  but  only  intensified* 
If  that  mighty  mass  of  our  working  popu- 
lation was  to  suspend  its  operations  for 
one  single  week,  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
commercial  greatness  would  fall  with  a 
world- appalling  crash.  It  is  on  tliat 
mighty  mass  that  it  all  rests,  even  as  the 
globe  was  said  to  rest  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  old  Atlas.  •  If  there  was  one 
universal  and  continued  strike,  what 
would  become  of  our  merchants,  our 
manufacturers,  our  shipowners,  our  landed 
proprietors,  our  farmers,  and  all  other 
classes  in  the  empire;  and  where,  too^ 
would  go  the  accumulated  capital  of  the 
wealthiest  nation  of  the  world  ?  We  ever 
desire  to  speak  with  deepest  veneration 
and  most  cordial  affection  of  the  nobles 
of  the  land ;  we  know  the  good  which 
they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing ;  we 
look  with  proud  delight  on  such  illustri- 
ous names  blazing  on  the  scroll  of  our 
nobility  as  Shaftesbury,  Argyle,  Eglinton, 
Derby,  Lansdowne,  Carlisle,— but  still« 
disguise  it  as  we  may,  it  is  to  the  pea^ 
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taotry  and  working  class  of  oar  country 
that,  under  God,  Britain  owes  her  great- 
ness in  the  past,  her  glorj  in  the  present, 
and  will  owe  her  power  in  time  to  come. 
And  if  this  be  true;  if  it  be  true  that  we 
are  indebted  to  that  portion  of  our  brethren 
for  wealth,  comfort,  luxury,  greatness, 
safety,  and  glory,  is  there  nothing  which 
it  can  demand  at  our  hands  in  return  ? 
Our  obligation  to  the  labouring  classes  is 
not  discharged  when  we  pay  them  their 
wages  for  yalue  receiTed :  it  goes  farther. 
It  follows  the  workman  from  the  fac- 
tory or  the  field  to  the  domestic  circle ; 
it  finds  for  him  sufilcient  recreation  and 
innocent  enjoyment ;  it  cautions,  it  coun- 
sels, it  instructs  him.  But  it  does  more.  It 
sees  that  his  children  are  educated  as  well 
as  fed,  that  his  dwelliog  is  wholesome 
and  well  rentilated ;  but  greater  still,  it 
sees  that  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction 
are  placed  within  his  reach.    In  short,  we 
must  look  on  the  labourer  as  a  Hak,  not  as 
a  Magbinb  ;  as  a  being  with  a  soul,  which 
throughout  eternity  is  destined  either  to 
•ing  with  Qod's  triumphant  church  in  hea- 
Ten  t)ie  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb ;  or, 
dreadiful  altemati?e,  to  join  its  wailings 
with  the  wailings  of  the  lost.    And  there 
are  men  who  do  look  on  their  fellows  as 
mere  machines,  who  pay  them  their  fair 
day's  wage  for  their  fair  day's  work,  but 
as  to  whose  temporal  and  eternal  weal  a 
question  is  nerer  asked.   Bach  men  there 
are ;  shame  be  on  their  name — theirs  is  an 
awful  responsibility  t    It  may  be  that  the 
souls  of  the  workmen  will  be  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  what  ex- 
cuse will  he  plead  for  his  neglect,  when 
assembled  worlds  are   listening  for  his 
reply,  and  that  scrutinising  eye,  which 
reads  the  deepest  secrets  of  man's  heart, 
is  fixed  upon  his  thoughts.    The  masters 
of  Britain  have  been  too  careless  in  regard 
to  the  upbringiog  dl  those  beneath  them 
in  the  social  scale.    They  hare  neglected 
to  proYide  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
sphritual  necessities  of  the  masses  of  the 
population.    And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?    To  that  neglect  we  may  trace  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  immorality, 
crime,  and  infidelity  at  the  surrey  of 
which  the  Christian  stands  appalled,  and 
•aks:  **  Can  these  things  be,  and  the  fire 
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of  God  not  descend  and  burn  up  tliis 
world."    Well  may  the  spirit  of  the  godly 
man  faint  within  him  at  the  spectacle. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  his  country- 
men growing  up  in  destitution  of  the 
water  and  bread  of  life  ;  not  only  devoid 
of  principle,  but  trained  up  into  every 
vice  which  exists  under  the  sun.    We  do 
not  speak  now  of  the  cities  of  Scotland, — 
of  the  crime   of  Glasgow,   Edinburgh, 
Paisley,  Dundee,  or  Aberdeen, — ^reserving 
that  for  an  article  by  itself;  but  let  us 
glance  at  London.    A  few  years  ago,  it 
was  calculated   that,  deducting  infants 
and  parties  left  necessarily  in  charge  of 
house  property,  at  least  l,311|,500  of  the 
population  might  and  ought  to  attend 
church  or  chapel ;  but  the  fact  appears  to 
be,  that  the  number  of  sittings  is  kts  tham 
oiU'hal/ibe  number  specified  as  necessaiy 
for  those  who  might  attend ;  and  the  ac- 
tual attendance  on  public  worship  would 
not  reach  by  one- third  the  accommoda- 
tion provided ;  while  that  acoommodatioB 
is  less  than  one-half  of  what  ought  to  be 
required,  and  could  be  made  use  of,  did 
all  possessing  the  opportunity  to  attend 
church  use  ttiat  opportunity.    The  Xaa- 
<ioH  City  Magojnne,  so  far  back  as  1846, 
says  that  the  number  of  churches  in  Lon- 
don was  799.    '*  But  if  we  reckon  them," 
the  writer  continues,  "  at  800,  and  allow 
70  communicants  for  each  church  and 
chapel,  (which  is  more  than  an  average^ 
seeing  many  of  the  churches  are  nearly 
empty,  and  many  of  the  chapels  very 
small,)  800  times  70  will  give  but  ie/MO," 
Since  that  time  church  aocommodatioii 
has  been  greatly  extended ;  but  has  not 
the  population  multiplied  in  a  far  greater 
ratio  ?    **  Once  more,"  says  Vanderkette^ 
'^  it  is  proved  that  in  three  of  the  8oatla 
Sea  Islands,  numbering  18,000  inhabit 
tants,  the  attendance  on  public  worship 
was  9000,  or  one-half,  whilst  in  Islington, 
the  most  favoured  parish  in  London,  with 
a  population  in  1841  of  55,600,  the  whole 
of  the  churches  were  capa&U  ofa§atmgimtf 
CHE-HALF,  or  27,850,  and  many  of  these 
churches  were  and  are  very  far  from 
being  well  filled."    The  occupations  of 
those  who  do  not  attend  public  worship, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  are  drankenness, 
sensuality,  robbeiy,  thefc,  tomctlmea  oven 
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murder^  in  ftu^  **  working  all  uncleannets 
with  greedinem."  The  age  of  life  to  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  crime  falls  is  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty ;  and  while  then 
these  young  men  and  young  women  don't 
form  one-tenth  of  the  population,  yet  they 
are  guilty  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
crime.  These  things,  however,  have  not 
been  allowed  to  spread  without  the 
Christian  philanthropist  putting  forth  a 
hand  to  drive  hack  the  advancing  tide. 
Schools  of  all  kinds,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, have  been  established ;  and  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  these  have 
been  the  means  of  regenerating  a  consi- 
dermble  portion  of  that  degraded  class 
which  otherwise  would  have  continued 
■unk  in  the  lowest  vice  and  sin.  And 
besides  these,  there  are  missionaries,  too, 
vho  go  from  den  to  den  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  cities,  and  whose  words  of  godly 
trath  tmd  deeds  of  holy  love  have  been 
Uesaed  to  many  a  soul  whose  light  was 
vsU  nigfa  extinguished,  and  whose  lamp 
via  about  to  go  out  in  darkness.  And 
vhat  praise  is  too  great  for  those  ragged 
ichools,  which,  from  a  very  humble  be- 
ginniog,  have  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the 
noblest  features  in  the  charitable  institu- 
tioBsof  Great  Britain.  The  movement 
OD  their  behalf  is  now  greatly  favoured 
^1  tod  munificently  supported  by  our  be- 
gl  loved  Queen,  to  the  door  of  whose  heart 
^1  the  appeal  for  charity  never  comes  in 
g(|  nin.  **  The  thief  has  become  honest,  the 
g;!  btriot  diaste,  the  ignorant  enlightened  in 
M'I  the  knowledge  of  glory  and  virtue,  and 
^1  whole  neighbourhoods,  in  which  these 
^1  hntitations  are  established,  are  found  to 
gi|  dnire  a  most  beneficial  influence  fh>m 
lbs  efforts  made."  And  there  is  one 
^1     ^tntf  to  wImhd,  on  the  great  day  of  ao- 


I  count,  many  a  redeemed  spirit  will  pohit 
as,  under  God's  blessing,  the  cause  of 
his  that  day  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Great  White  Throne^who  has 
penetrated  the  darkest  dens  of  London 
misery— and  by  whose  liberal  charities 
and  personal  exertions  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  has  been  rescued  from  the 
downward  road  to  hell,  and  set  them  upon 
the  upward  path  to  heaven.  That  man 
is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  hia 
order — his  honoured  name  ought  never 
to  be  omitted  when  speaking  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  of  this  ooun 
try — noble  he  is  by  birth,  nobler  by 
nature,  noblest  of  aU  as  a  Christian  phi 
lanthropist— of  the  Eabl  of  Shaitbs- 
BURT  it  may  indeed  be  said :  <'  When  the 
eye  sees  him  then  it  blesses  him ;  when  the 
ear  hears  him  then  it  gives  witness  to 
him ;  for  he  delivers  the  poor  that  cry, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  they  who  have 
none  to  help  them.**  The  costliest  monu- 
ment of  sculptured  marble  will  be  worth- 
less in  perpetuating  his  name ;  for  when 
it  pleases  God  to  call  him  hence,  his 
memory  will  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  the  working  classes  of  England  from 
generation  to  generation;  but  better  still, 
"  his  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  his  record 
is  on  high." 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  population,  as  sunk  in  in- 
temperance, ignorance,  and  infidelity,  that 
we  wish  to  speak,  as  to  one  of  the  great 
causes  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
spread  and  perpetuation  of  these  evils. 
We  allude  to  the  literature  of  the  working 
ckuses,  but  this  we  must  postpone  till 
next  number.  A.  W. 

{T§he  Cbwrtmiad.). 


"WEE  PAWNS." 


Wi'tttnict  the  following  from  an  ad- 
■ftpdile  letter  upon  **  Wee  Pawns, "  which 
iMten  lately  published  by  Mr.  Hector, 
tii  Ttoeorator-Fiscal  for  Renfrewshire. 
it  iteeiwa  much  light  upon  the  habits  of 
m^f  cC  oar  working  classes,  and  on 
mm  cC  liMir  chief,  though  hardly  uoticed 
■«f  degradation. 


"  THB  WBB  PAWK. 

'<Tlie  <  Wee  Pawn'  establishment  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
licensed  pawnbroker.  The  premises  are 
fitted  up  in  compartments,  and  the  goods, 
as  received,  classified  and  ticketed ;  but 
there  is  this  difference  in  their  mode  .of 
transacting  their  business,  that  while  the 
licensed  pawnbroker  receives  goods  on 
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pledge,  and  ii  bound  to  register,  pfeaerre 
and  return  them,  the  other  makes  a  pre- 
tence of  purchasing  the  goods,  and  has  a 
tacit  understanding  that  he  will  retain 
them  for  the  seller,  and  restore  them  to 
him  on  receiving  a  pro6t  on  the  purchase 
price,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  half- 
penny per  week  for  each  shilling  ad- 
Tanced,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  broker  thus 
affects  to  make  a  purchase,  instead  of 
receiving  goods  on  pledge,  to  avoid  the 
penalties  of  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act,  and 
he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  either  at 
once  to  sell  or  to  retain  and  return  the 
goods  as  he  finds  most  profitable.  This 
mode  of  dealing  is  one-sided — unfair  and 
fraudulent.  It  is  also  unfair  to  the  re- 
gular pawnbroker;  and  it  is  used  bj 
thie?es,  drunken  married  women,  dis- 
honest servants,  and  others,  who  are 
desirous  to  have  their  transactions  con- 
cealed, as  the  broker  keeps  no  register.  ** 

THB  EVILS  OF  THB  WEB  PAWK. 

(1.)  *'By  the  facilities  thev  afford  for 
secretly  disposing  of  second-hand  goods, 
metals,  and  other  articles,  incite  to  and 
encourage  crime,  and  prevent  its  detection 
and  punishment. 

**  My  long  experience  as  a  public  pro- 
secutor, in  a  populous  manufacturing 
and  mining  district  contiguous  to  Glasgow, 
and  where,  from  this  proximity,  as  well 
as  local  causes,  crime  greatly  abounds, 
enables  me  unhesitatingly  to  state  that 
the  brokers'  establishments  are  at  once 
an  inducement  to  crime  and  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  its  detection. 

(2.)  '*  Besides  inducing  to  and  encourag- 
ing crime,  these  establishments  give  great 
facility  to  the  intemperate  for  procuring 
liquor,  and  thereby  tend .  to  increase 
drunkenness,  with  all  the  moral  and  social 
evils  attendant  on  this  debasing  vice. 

*'  The  spirit-dealer  dare  not  take  goods 
for  liquor ;  but  his  neighbour,  the  broker, 
purchases  the  goods  and  supplies  money, 
with  which  the  liquor  is  procured.  The 
low  whisky  shop  and  the  'Wee  Pawn* 
are  invariably  found  in  close  proximity, 
and  they  are  fast  coming  to  an  equality 
in  numbers.  If  a  tradesman  or  labourer's 
wife  is  addicted  to  liquor,  she  can  obtain 
it,  however  careful  her  husband  may  be 
to  withhold  his  hard-earned  wages  from 
her,  for  she  can  denude  herself  or  her 
child  of  an  article  of  clothing,  or  the  bed 
of  a  blanket,  send  it  by  a  child  to  the 
broker,  and  then  go  lierself  to  the  dram- 
shop. Women  of  sober  habits  are  often 
seduced  into  such  practices  by  dissolute 
neighbours,  and  ofien  find  it  necessary 
'just  to  be  like  their  neighbours,'  to 
«Toid  leading  an  uncomfortaUa  life  among 
14 


them.  Thousands  of  respectable  trade 
men  have  had  to  lament  over  the 
hearths  made  desolate,  and  their  famili 
ruined,  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the 
wives,  thus  formed  and  secretly  gratifle< 
and  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  this  cUu 
for  it  is  notorious  that  very  much  of  tl 
drunkenness  among  females,  in  higb 
classes  of  society,  can  be  traced  to  1J 
facility  afforded  by  the  broker  for  secret 
disposing  of  household  articles. 

(3.)  "  The  system  is  subversive  of  tl 
virtues  of  economy,  self-reliance,  and  ii 
dependence  among  the  working  classes, 

'*  The  facilities  for  raising  money  by  tl 
sale  or  pledge  of  goods  obviate  the  neoe 
sity  with  the  careless  and  improvidei 
for  making  provision  to  meet  any  ten 
porary  pressure  arising  from  loss  of  worl 
sickness,  or  such  like. 

'*  A  very  few  years  ago,  a  persoa  wl 
would  have  stripped  a  bed  of  its  blanke 
or  a  child  of  its  clothes,  to  meet  an 
trifling  domestic  pressure,  would  hav 
been  marked  out  as  a  degraded  an 
worthless  character ;  but,  now  that  sue 
things  are  so  common  and  familiar,  the 
are  looked  upon  with  indifibrenoe  amon 
the  lower  classes,  and,  if  they  continv 
to  make  progress,  will  soon  destroy  tli 
last  vestige  of  that  noble  spirit  for  whic 
even  the  humblest  classes  of  Sootchme 
were  at  one  time  distinguished.  Ther 
may  be  other  causes  at  work,  bat  th 
*  Wee  Pawn'  system  has  been  one  of  th 
most  insidious,  active,  and  succeMfii 
agencies  for  efibcting  a  most  unfortunat 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  clasac 
of  the  people." 

These  extracts  will  give  some  idea  c 
one  of  the  social  evils  magistrates,  mil 
sionaries,  and  ministers  have  to  oonten 
against.  We  have  had  long  and  sad  a 
perience  of  the  *'  Wee  Fawns, "  and  believ 
them  to  be  among  the  worst  pests  of  am 
towns  and  villages.  Our  readers  wil 
hardly  be  prepared  to  learn,  that  ther 
are  nearly  nine  hundred  such  places  ii 
the  shires  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr 
shire,  and  Lanarkshire,  &00  being  ii 
Glasgow  alone  I  In  the  Keport  of  tin 
Aberdeen  Committee  on  prisons,  a]^ 
pended  to  Mr.  Hector's  letter,  the  follow^ 
ing  remarkable  passage  occurs : — 

" '  A  discovery  of  great  importance  ft 
connection  with  the  increase  of  juveoiJi 
crime  has  lately  been  made  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  apprehension,  and  subse 
quent  conviction,  of  parties  (broken] 
who,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  i 
very  large  extent,  have  been  leceiTers  o 
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■tol«n  goodi.    They  hiTe  exactljroUow«il 
the  ezimple  of  the  Aberrleen  Induitria,! 
FeediDK  Scbooli,  and  Uken  them  as  their 
model  in  erery  wsy  e^tcep)  the  end  to  be 
attained.    They  hare  fed  a  Urge  number 
of  children — they  hare  procnred  lodgingB 
and  clothe*  for  them  ;  and  tbey  httve 
tiMd  tbe  ioflaenoe   thn*  obtained  otet 
tliem  to  ttain  them  up  u  tbieTsa,  and 
lent  them  out  to  iteal  far  their   em- 
^ojtn'  benefit — pointing  out  to  theni 
wbm  pcoperty  waa  likdy  to  be  obtained , 
aod  how  tbey  might  moat  euily  poexis 
themaelTe*   of  it;— in    a    worI,    thecr 
atabliihmenta  were  Iruning;  ichaoli  for 
l)ie  parpoae  of  Initiating  and  improiinj;   ,„  ,,.-„>:n  „,  „„, 
thlere*  in  their  profeuion,  and  preparing  |  ^^  pr^ooncBiYed  nottona.  the  faardi 
them   to    cwryit   on  Trith   profit   ami  i  [„.,;^f  ^g^jn  ^e  of  aojlhingthat  oppo.ei 
•afMjto  thewadTea  and  to  their  era-  L^p^.  therefore,  the  teitimony  of  the 
ployera.  ItarlT    dlieiplei    of  Jemi   la   even  the 

•■  The  report  then  niTBa  the  namei  of  i  j,  ^„^g„  from  their  prejodioea  all  ma- 
partiea  by  whom,  and  the  place*  where,  i  jn,,,,  counter  to  their  teatlmoaT  " 
tlieaethieTea' training achooU  wwe^kept, ;      ..-jf  ^^^  „^  coninlt  the  Scripture*, 
ISaliam  iDaaired  of  God,  with  a  accrel 


I  more  than  any  book  edncation  tend  to  the 
culture  of  the  heart,  the  refinement  and 
elevntioQ  of  the  character  of  thoae  to 
whom  they  ai«  *ddre**ed.  If  I  were  to 
le  Hiiked,  What  is  the  ;r«il  Kant  of  Eng- 
lielt  tociety — to  mingle  claaa  with  dait  t 
I  Blii>uld  reply.  Want  of  aympathy." 

ntAOMEKTe  PBOK  AKOHBISHOP  WBATBLT. 

■'  It  i*  one  tfainK  to  pray  that  we  may 
Ipani  what  u  right,  and  another  thing  to 
;iray  ihat  we  may  find  lyurithei  in   (A* 


and  tbat  a*  maoy  a*  ft«m  SO 
childiKi  in  one  caie,  and  1ft  in  another, 
were  found  attending  theae  infamous 
place*.  Thi*  feature  in  the  Wee  tawn 
or  Broker*'  *y*tem  is  new  to  tbe  public, 
bat  it  ia  not  the  let*  dangeroua." 

We  bope  to  aee  apeedy  and  effectirc 
legialatioD  on  tlu*  point.  But  ohl  foi 
more  real  tboroagh-going  home  mtstion 
work,  by  all  who  name  the  name  of 
Cbriat,  a*  well  aa  by  official  peraong,  to  dry 
ip  tboae  aodal  eTita  at  their  root,  through 
1  Sarioar  receired  and  known  I 


"I  ut  afraid  we  all  of  u>  keep  too  much 
tloof  from  thoae  beneath  ui,  whom  we 
ttm*  enconrage  to  look  upon  ua  wrth  sui- 
ficion  and  dislike.  Even  to  onr  aerranlt, 
■e  think,  pethapi,  we  fulfil  our  duty 
vben  we  perform  our  contract  with  them ; 
•hen  we  pay  them  Ibeir  wages,  and  treat 
Uwm  with  the  ciTility  consistent  with  our 
hifaita  and  feelings ;  when  we  curb  our 
taipar,  and  use  no  violent  eipressiun* 
lovtrda  tbem.  But  liow  painful  i*  the 
(haaght,  that  there  are  men  and  women 
pMriog  up  around  us,  ministering  to  our 
tmbrt*  and  necetaiiie^  continually  in- 
■Ma*  of  onr  dwellings,  with  whose  af- 
ftuMona  and  nature  we  are  aa  mnch  an- 
MfpalDted  aa  if  they  were  inhabitants  of 
■BodMr  aphere.  This  feeling,  ariaing 
torn  tbat  kind  of  leserTe  peculiar  to  the 
IflrilA  diaracter,  doea,  I  think,  greatly 
taa  to  prerent  that  mingling  of  claas 
wUk  titm,  that  reciprocation   of   kind 


acqaieidng  at  onae  in  the  Dl> 
Imc-  declaion,  bat  trying  onoe  mors 
Khat  the  Lord  will  aay,'  they  will,  like 
irii.  be  indalged  in  finding  aomethin|[ 
inre  conformahle  to  their  sinful  wiah; 
nd  Bl  Balaam,  on  his  aeoond  application 
?cpi'ed  permission  to  'go  with  the 
icn,'  jet  'the  Lord's  anger  wa*  kin- 
led  agaiDat  him,  because  he  went.'" 
••  According  to  the  Hinda  law,  the 
>Dalty  denounced  against  a  particular 
-ime  is  remitted  only  in  case  of  the  in- 
iL'i^oient  to  its  commission  being  the 
-encnt  of  an  tiephml,  that  being  a  dou- 
Lur  ooaiidered  far  too  magnlfioant  for 
ly  one  to  refuia.  Now,  In  Europe, 
i>u|>h  an  actual  alephant  ii  not  toe 
■ry  thing  that  offer*  tha  strongest 
mpiatlon,  there  is  In  nost  people's 
nsciencBB  Bomelhing  analogous  to  it, 
id  different  thing*  are  '  elephant* '  to 
llVrent  people.  It  1*  wall  for  everr 
Liri  to  be  on  the  look-out,  aach  for  bia 
in  'thphaBt.'" 

"  The  lover  of  truth,  for  ita  own  aake, 
lit  set  himself  to  act  as  if  be  eared 
ihiiig  for  either  oenaure  Or  approval, 
d  in  time  he  gets  hardened,  aa  the 
inadiana  do  to  walking  in  anow-ahoea, 
I'/ucti.)  At  first  a  man  1*  almost 
ilHilBd  by  the  (mal  ma  mqueW)  pain 
<1  vwrliing  of  the  feet ;  bnt  the  pre- 
ription  is  tn  go  On  walking  in  tbem  a* 
you  felt  nothing  at  all,  and  in  a  few 
y«  you  do  f>-el  nothing.  And  this  will 
layt  be  the  case,  mora  or  less,  through 
id'i  help,  with  him  who  earneitly 
!k9  to  aol  unto  iha  Lord,  and  not  unto 

swill 

hi  mQtiiie," 
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SINAI  AND  PALESTINE.* 


OoiittiiiMd/lioaijMi^STS,  vol  vtt.)' 


Tberb  is  very  little  of  what  may  be 
called  personal  history  ia  this  delightful 
and  most  instructiye  volume.  Its  object 
is  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  relation  between 
the  history  and  the  geognipby  of  the 
chosen  people.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  "  To 
bring  the  recollections  of  my  own  journey 
to  bear  on  the  question,  to  point  out  how 
much  or  how  little  the  Bible  gains  by  be- 
ing seen,  so  to  speak,  through  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  or  the  country  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Bible,  to  exhibit  the  eff^t  of 
*  The  Holy  Land '  on  the  course  of  holy 
history,  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  task  not 
hitherto  fully  accomplished."  In  the 
preface  the  limits  of  this  connection  be- 
tween history  and  geography  are  pointed 
out ;  admirable  remarks  are  made  upon 
the  influence  which  the  general  geogra' 
phical  features  of  a  country  exercise  on 
the  national  character  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  how  they  explain  particular 
events  narrated  in  Scripture  history ;  af- 
ford CTidence  of  its  truth,  and  illustrate 
the  scenes  of  great  events,  && 

We  think  Mr.  Stanley  has  accomplished 
his  task  with  singular  ability.  Every 
page  bears  evidence  of  the  accurate 
scholar;  the  painstaking  and  scrupulously 
exact  observer ;  the  man  of  refined  taste 
and  of  living  piety.  Except  the  well 
known  work  of  Robinson  of  America,  we 
have  had  no  such  contribution  as  this  to 
Scripture  geography,  while  for  general 
readers  it  is  much  the  more  accessible 
and  interesting  of  the  two. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  general 
parts,— an  Introduction  on  "  Egypt  in  re- 
lation to  Israel;"  a  larger  portion  on 
**  The  Feninsulaof  Sinai ;"  with  the  largest 
portion  of 'all  on  **  Palestine."  We  may 
add,  that  small  but  admirable  maps,  far 
in  advance  of  any  we  have  yet  teen,  il- 
lustrate the  narrative.    The  introductory 

*  Sinai  and  PdUstine  in  eomuetion  with  tMr 
Bistory,  By  Arthnr  Penrhyn  Stanky,  M.A., 
Canon  of  CanUrbnry.  London :  John  Mumj. 
I8M.    rp.lvi.636, 
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portion  on  **  Egypt "  consists  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  letters,  giving  a  ptdarcsqiie 
and  faithful  picture  of  what  meets  the  eye 
in  that  land  of  wonders.  The  followiaf 
extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  this  pot- 
tion  of  the  volume. 

TOBBBS,  XIBHAO,  AMD  THB  ROTAL  TQMOS. 

Imagine  a  long  Tlita  of  courts,  and  gatswajs^ 
and  balla— and  gateways,  and  courts,  and  cotoo* 
nades.  and  balls ;  here  and  there  an  obeUsk  shoot* 
Ing  up  out  of  the  rains,  and  interrupting  tlM 
opening  view  of  the  forest  of  columns.  ImagtaM 
younelf  mounted  on  the  top  of  one  of  thtst 
halls  or  gateways,  and  looking  over  tbo  pMa 
around.  This  mass  of  ruins,  some  rolled  dowa 
in  avalanches  of  stones,  others  (Mrfeot  and  paint- 
ed, as  when  they  were  first  built,  is  approached 
on  erery  side  by  avenues  of  gateways,  as  grand 
as  that  on  which  yon  are  yourself  standing,  Es«t 
snd  west,  and  north  and  south,  these  vast  ap» 
proaches  are  found,— some  are  shattered^  b«t  in 
every  approach  some  remtin ;  and  in  some  em 
be  traced  besides,  the  ftother  avenutsa,  sUn  in 
part  remaining,  by  hundreds  together,  aveoMS 
of  ram>headed  sphinxes. 

Tou  have  only  to  sot  up  again  the  hXkbn  obs- 
lisks  which  lie  at  your  feet ;  to  conceive  the  eSl- 
umns  as  they  we  still  seen  in  parts,  orsfspreal 
ing  the  whole ;  to  reproduce  all  the  stataea.  Mhl 
those  which  still  remain  in  their  august  nichast 
to  gase  on  the  painted  walls  and  pillars  of  tks 
immense  hall,  which  even  now  can  never  be  seen 
without  a  thrill  of  awe,— and  you  hare  aodesl 
Thebes  before  you. 

And  what  ascries  of  history  it  is  I  In  that  k«f 
defile  of  rains  every  age  has  borne  ita  part,  froM 
Osirtasen  L  to  the  latest  Ptolemy,  f^om  the  time 
of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era :  through  Vb$ 
whole  period  of  Jewish  history  and  of  tho  an- 
cient world,  the  splendour  of  the  earth  'kspt 
pouring  into  that  space  for  two  thousand  years. 

The  westera  barrier  of  the  Theban  phdnls  s 
mass  of  high  limestome  difb,  with  two  disp 
gorges:  one  running  up  behind  the  ptein.  and 
into  the  rery  heart  of  the  hills,  entirely  ahatii 
by  them ;  the  other  running  upf  rom  the 
so  as  to  be  enclosed  within  the  hills,  but 
its  face  open  to  the  dty.  The  farmer  is  tke 
valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the  Weataafaa- 
ster  Abbey  of  Thebes ;  the  latter  of  the  Tosite 
'  of  the  Priests  and  Princes,  ita  Cantertnury  Ga- 
tbedraL 

Ascend,  therefore,  the  first  of  thsan  two 
gorges.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of  desolation.  BoM 
rocks,  without  a  particle  of  vegetation,  emt- 
hanging  and  enclosing,  in  a  still  narrowor  ood 
narrower  embrace,  a  TaUey  as  rocky  and  bare  m 
tbemselree,  with  no  humsn  habitation  vIslMo, 
the  whole  stir  of  the  dty  whoUy:«sdadsd  t 
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it~«aeli  slwajyi  nott  bAT«  been,  ttae  awfcd  reit* 
Ing.|dao0  of  th«  Theban  kings. 

Nothiiig  that  baa  erer  hem  said  about  them  bad 
prepared  me  fat  their  extraordinary  grandeur. 
Ton  eater  a  scnlptnred  portal  in  the  ftce  of  these 
wild  cliffli,  and  find  yoaraelf  in  a  long  and  lof^ 
gallery,  opening  or  narrowing,  as  the  case  may 
be,  into  sneeesaiTe  halls  and  chambers,  all  of 
which  are  oovered  with  white  stucco,  and  this 
white  atoeeo  brilUaat  with  colours,  fresh  aa  they 
were  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  on  a  scale,  and 
witii  a  aptoBdoor,  that  I  can  only  compare  to  the 
±r«sooe  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

Soase,  of  course,  are  more  magnificent  than 

Abe  others;  but  of  the  chief  seren  all  are  of  this 

<:hanieter.   They  are,  in  fact,  gorgeous  palaces ; 

SiewB  out  of  the  rock,  and  painted  with  all  the 

^ieeoratSona  that  could  hare  been  seen  in  palaces. 

^io  modom  gaUeriea  or  balls  could  be  more  com  • 

X^totoly  orsamented.    But  qplendid  as  they  would 

^be  eren  aa  palaces,  their  faiterest  is  enhanced 

^^maMd  by  befaig  what  they  are.    There  lie  **  all 

^lio  Kiqga  in  glory ;  each  one  in  his  own  house.** 

C  len.  ziT.  18L)    Erery  Egyptian  potentate,  but 

^i^poeially  every  Egyptian  king,  teems  to  have 

hia  reign  by  preparing  his  sepulchre.    It 

wo  In  the  ease  of  the  Pyramids,  where  each 

if  layer  marked  the  successire  years  of 

^iM  rol^.    It  was  so  eq[iially  in  these  Theban 

where  the  longer  or  ahorter  reign  can  be 

by  the  extent  of  the  chambers,   or  the 

leaa  of  their  flnish.    In  one  or  two  in. 

you  pass  at  once  from  the  moet  brilliant 

to  roogh  unhewn  rock.    The  king 

had  diod,  and  the  graye  ek>aed  OTer  hia  imperfect 

At  the  entranoe  of  each  tomb,  he  stands 

rings  to  the  Bun,   who,  with  his 

hnpfcli  head,  wisbes  him  a  long  life  to  complete 


Two  ideas  aeem  to  reign  through  the  Tarious 


Vhat,  the  endeaToor  to  reproduce,  as  far  as 
piMfhIe,  the  life  of  man,  so  that  the  mummy  of 
tkidaad  King,  whether  in  his  long  sleep,  or  on 
Usawakaaing,  might  still  be  encompassed  by  the 
aUiwIlfaroldeetB.  Egypt,  with  aU  its  peculiar. 
Wn,  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  depths  of 
tksgrafa;  aad  truly  they  have  succeeded.  This 
h  what  makes  thU  Valley  of  Tombs  Uke  the 
plktka  vt  a  vast  mnaeum.  Not  the  collections 
of  PonpeU  at  Naplea  giTC  more  knowledge  of 
OiMk  or  Roman  lifb  than  these  do  of  Egyptian. 
lbs  Htffbff^  the  dinners,  the  boating,  the 
daibf  •  the  tradea,  all  are  there— all  fresh  from 
HihHids  of  the  painters  of  the  primeral  world. 
ne  other  Idea  la  that  of  condxicting  the  King 
toiha  world  of  death. 

ftrtiler  you  adrance  into  the  tomb,  the 

'  you  become  iarohred  in  endless  proces- 

of  jaehsl-headed  gods,   and  monstrous 

I  aC  feoli,  good  sad  evil ;  and  the  Goddess 

I,  with  her  single  ostrich  feather ;  and 

,  aatffjiug  mummies,  raised  aloft  over  the 

mummtes  tiiemselves;  and, 

all«  eTcriaating  convolutions  of  ser- 

•very    poesible   form  and  attitude ; 

human-headed,    crowned,   en. 

or  embraced 

)  wn  whole  galleriri. 


so  that  meeting  the  head  of  the  serpent  at  the 
top  of  a  staircaae  you  have  to  descend  to  its 
very  end  before  you  reach  his  tail.  At  last  you 
arrive  at  the  close  of  all- the  vaulted  hall,  in  tho 
centre  of  which  lies  the  inunense  granite  sarco- 
phagus, which  ought  to  contain  the  body  of  the 
King.  Here  the  processions  above,  below,  and 
around,  reach  their  highest  pitch— meandering 
round  and  round— white  and  black,  and  red  and 
blue— legs  and  arma  and  wings  spreading  ia 
enormous  forms  overt  the  ceiling;  and  belov 
lies,  as  I  have  said,  the  coffin  itself. 

It  seems  certain  that  all  this  g^geous  deconu- 
tion  waa,<on  the  burial  of  the  King,  immediately 
doeed,  and  meant  to  be  closed  for  ever ;  so  that 
what  we  now  see  waa  intended  never  to  be  seen 
by  any  mortal  eyea  except  .those  of  the  King 
himself  when  he  awoke  from  hia  slumbers.  Not 
only  was  the  entrance  doeed,  but  in  some  caaea 
—chiefly  in  that  of  the  great  sepulchre  of  Osirel 
—the  passages  were  out  in  the  moat  devious 
directions,  the  approaches  to  them  so  walled  up 
aa  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  termination  long 
before  you  arrived  at  the  actual  chamber,  lest 
by  any  chance  the  body  of  the  King  might  ba 
disturbed.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precau- 
tions, when  these  gigantic  fortresses  have  htm 
broken  through.  In  no  instance  haa  the  mummy 
l>een  discovered. 

Amongst  the  inscriptions  of  early  travellers  Is 
one  of  peculiar  Interest.  It  waa  the  **  torch- 
bearer  of  the  Elensinian  mysteries,**  who  re- 
cords that  he  visited  these  tombs  **  many  yeara 
after  the  divhie  Plato  **-thaaka  **to  the  gods 
and  to  the  most  pious  Emperor  Constantine, 
who  afforded  him  this  &vour.**  It  is  written  la 
the  vacant  space  under  the  figure  of  a  wicked 
soul  returning  from  the  presence  of  Osiris  in  the 
form  of  a  pig,  which  probably  arrested  the  at- 
tention  of  the  Athenian  by  reminding  him  of  his 
own  myateries.  8och  a  confluence  of  reUgions^ 
of  various  reUglous  associations— could  hardty 
be  elaewhere  found  t  a  Greek  priest-philoeopber 
recording  his  admiration  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship in  the  time  of  Constantlae,  on  the  eve  of 
the  abolition  of  both  Greek  and  Egyptian  relU 
gion  by  Christianity. 

JP8AMBUL  (OB  ABOU-SIMBIL.) 

You  here  get  the  most  distinct  conception  of 
the  great  Rameses.  Scnlpturea  of  his  life  you 
can  see  elsewhere.  But  here  alono,  as  you  sit  on 
the  deep  pure  sand,  you  can  look  at  his  features 
inch  by  hich,  see  th«m  not  only  magnified  to 
tenfold  their  original  siae,  so  that  ear,  and 
mouth,  and  nose,  and  every  link  of  his  colhv, 
and  every  line  of  his  skin,  sinks  into  you  with  the 
weight  of  a  mountain ;  but  these  featurea  are  re- 
peated exactly  the  same,  three  times  over— four 
times  they  once  were,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  statue  is  gone.  Kehama  is  the  image 
which  most  nearly  answers  to  these  colossal 
kings ;  and  this  multiplication  of  himself— not 
one  Harases  but  four~is  exactly  Kehama  en- 
tering the  eight  gates  of  Padalon  by  eight  roads 
at  once.  Look  at  them,  aa  they  emerge,— the 
two  northern  figures,  from  the  aand  which 
reachea  up  to  their  throats — Ihe  southemmort, 
as  he  fite  vnbroken,  and  revealed  from  the  top 
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of  hit  rojal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormoiu 
fbot.  Look  at  them,  and  remember  that  the 
fikce  which  looks  oat  from  the  top  of  that  gigan. 
tic  statae  is  the  &ce  of  the  greatest  man  of  the 
Old  World  that  preceded  the  birth  of  Greece  and 
Home— the  first  conqueror  recKMrded  in  history— 
the  glory  of  Eg;pt->the  terror  of  Africa  and 
Asia— fvhoee  monuments  still  remain  in  Syria 
and  in  Asia  Minor—the  second  founder  of 
Thebes,  which  must  hare  been  to  the  world 
then,  as  Rome  was  in  the  days  of  its  empire.  It 
is  certainly  an  individual  likeness.  Three  pe- 
euliarities  I  carry  away  with  me,  besides  that  of 
profound  repose  and  tranquillity,  united,  per- 
haps, with  something  of  scorn— first,  the  length 
of  the  Ihce,  compared  with  that  of  most  others 
that  one  sees  in  the  sculptures;  secondly,  the 
curl  of  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  thirdly,  the  over- 
lapping  and  fril  of  the  under  lip. 

And  now  let  us  pass  to  the  second  great  in- 
terest of  Ipsambul,  which  is  this.  Erery  other 
great  Egyptian  temple  is  more  or  less  in  ruins. 
This,  from  being  hewn  ont  of  the  rock,  is  in  all 
Its  arrangements  as  perfect  now  as  it  was  when 
tt  was  left  unfinished  by  Barneses  himself. 

CHmb  up  that  ridge  of  sand,  stoop  under  the 
lintel  of  the  oooe  gigantic  doorway,  between 
which  and  the  sand  there  is  left  only  an  aperture 
of  a  few  feet,  and  dive  into  the  dark  abyss  of  the 
temple  itself.  Dark  it  must  always  hare  been, 
though  not  so  dark  as  now.  AH  the  light  that  it 
had  came  through  that  one  door.  First,  there 
is  the  large  hall,  with  fDur  piUars  ranged  on 
each  side,  colossal  figures  of  Osiris ;  each  figure 
with  the  ftet  swathed,  the  hands  crossed  on  the 
breast,  the  crook  and  knotted  scourge— his  uni- 
Tersal  emblems— clasped  in  them ;  the  fkce  ab 
■olutely  passionless :  broad,  placid,  and  serene 
as  the  fhll  Mile ;  the  highest  ideal  of  repose,  both 
as  the  likeness  of  death  in  the  mummy,  and  as 
the  representatire  of  the  final  Judgment.  From 
this  hall,  richly  sculptured  round  with  the  Ho 
merio  glories  of  Rameses,  we  pass  into  another 
filled  with  sculptures  of  gods.  We  haye  left  the 
haunts  of  man  and  are  adrancing  into  the  pre 
senoe  of  the  divinities.  Another  oorrider,  and 
the  temple  narrows  yet  again,  and  we  are  in  the 

innermost  sanctuary In  that  square  rocky 

chamber,  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  by  the 
arms  of  the  mountain  dosing  us  in  with  a  closer 
and  erer  cloeer  embrace,  stood,  and  still  stands, 
though  broken,  the  original  altar.  Behind  the 
«ltar.  seated  against  the  rocky  wall,  their  hands 
.upon  their  knees,  looking  straight  out  through 
•the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  through  the  corridor, 
through  the  second  hall,  and  through  the  first, 
to  the  small  aperture  of  daylight  and  blue  sky, 
AS  it  Is  now,— to  the  majestic  portal  as  it  was  in 
nneient  times,— sate,  and  still  sit,  the  four  great 
fods  of  the  temple.  There  they  sate  and  looked 
oat ;  and  as  you  stand  &r  back  in  the  temple, 
and  light  up  the  Adytum  by  kindling  fires  once 
more  on  that  forgotten  altar,  you  can  see  them 
•tiU 

There  is  the  Hawkhead  of  the  Sun.  Next  to 
Mm,  Rameses  himself;  next,  Ammon.  the  Jupi. 
Uw  of  Egypt— the  great  god  of  Thebes— you  see 
bis  tall  cap,  or  Uara,  towering  high  abore  the 
haad  of  all  the  others  in  strong  relief  against  the 
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wall :  and  in  the  remaining'  comer,  Kneph  with 
the  ram's  head,  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  As 
the  whole  temple  has  contracted  in  proportion 
to  its  receding  inwards,  so  ^Iso  have  the  statue* 
in  siae .  The  sculptures  of  the  A  dy  turn .  on  Mch 
side,  repreeent  the  processions  of  the  Sacred  Boat 
floating  to  its  extremity.  There  is  no  trace  of  hah. 
itatioo  for  the  sacred  Hawk,  who  if  he  were  In  the 
temple  must  have  been  here,  sitting  at  the  feet 
ofEa.  So  at  least  it  foUows  from  8trabo*s  dear 
account,  that  in  the  Adytum  of  STery  Egyptiaa 
temple  the  sacred  animal  was  kept,  whaterer  it 
might  be,  corresponding  to  the  statae  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Sanctuary.— to  the  no«statue 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies  hi  the  Jewish  templo. 

MEXPHIS. 

Memphis  was  the  second  eapital  of  Bgypi— 
sometimes  the  first— and  there  the  Fbaraohe 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and  there.  If 
its  monuments  had  remained,  might  have  been 
found  the  traces  of  the  Israelites  which  we  sedc 
in  vain  elsewhere.    Historically  and  reUgicosly 
it  ought  to  be  as  interesting  as  Thebe*.    Tet 
Thebes   still  remains  quite  onrivaUed.    There 
was  nerer  anything  at  Memphis  like  tkat  gleei- 
ous  drele  of  hills— there  Is  now  nothing  like 
those  glorious  ruins .    Still  it  Is  a  striking  place. 
Imagine  a  wide  green  plain,  greener  than  any. 
thing  else  I  hare  seen  in  Egypt.    A  vast  i 
sion  of  palm.grorea,  ahnost  like  the  Envi 
pine-forest  in  extent,  runs  along  the  rhrer  sMe, 
springing  in  many  spots  firom  green  t«rf.    Be- 
hind these  palm  .forests —behind  the  plain    risss 
the  white  baek  of  the  African  range ;  and  behind 
that  again,  "  even  as  the  hills  stand  round  abont 
Jerusalem,'*  so  stand  the  Pyramida  round  aboot 
Memphis.    These  are  to  Memphis  as  the  royal 
tombe  to  Thebes,  that  is,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Lower,  as  those  of  Upper  Egypt.  And 
such  as  the  view  now  is,  such  it  must  baTe  bsen 
as  fkr  back  as  history  extends     Th&j  are  not 
actually  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  they  are  the  old- 
est monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  the  world,  sod 
such  as  we  see  them  in  that  distant  ovtilne,  eaeh 
group  rising  at  successive  intervals— DmIiw. 
Sahara,  Abou-Sir.  and  Ghiaeh— soch  they  seemed 
to  Moses,  to  Joseph,  perhsps  to  Abraham   Thsy 
are  the  sepulchree  of  the  kings,  and  in  the  sand- 
hills at  their  feet  are  the  sepulehrta  of  the  ov^ 
dinary  Inhabitants  of  Memphia. 

For  miles  you  walk  through  li^en  of  bones 
and  skulls  and  mummy  swathingt,  eztendiag 
from  the  sand,  or  deep  down  in  shaft-like  imna- 
my  pits;  and  amongst  these  mnmsny-pita  are 
vast  galleries  filled  with  mnmmiee  of  Ibiaea.  in 
red  Jars,  once  filled,  but  now  gradnally  dcapofled. 
And  lastly,  only  diacorered  recently ,aro  long  gal- 
leries hewn  in  the  rock,  and  opening  ttcm.  tkne 
to  time— say  every  t£tj  yards— into  higb  arched 
Taulta.  under  each  of  which  repoaea  the 
magnificent  black  marble  sarcophagus  thai 
be  conceived- a  chamber  rather  than  n 
smooth  and  sculptured  within  and 
grander  by  fkr  than  even  the  granite  saraofhagi 
of  the  Theban  Idufrs— how  mneh  grander  than 
any  human  sepulchres  any  where  else.  And  all  fiHr 
the  successive  corpses  of  the  bnll  Apis  I  Tbcit 
gallcriei  fbrmed  partCof  tba  grtat  twvla  of 
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8cnpi«,  in  wUdi  .th«  ApU  mmnmiefl  were  de- 
poaited :  and  here  they  lay,  not  io  royal,  bat  in 
dirine  state.  The  walla  of  the  entrance!  are 
covered  with  ex-Totps.  In  one  porch  there  is  a 
pp^«Mng  at  taSX  length,  black  and  white,  of  the 
boll  himself  aa  he  was  in  life. 

THB  PTRAMID8. 

The  approach  to  the  Pyramids  is  first  a  rich 
green  plain,  and  then  the  Desert— that  is,  they 
are  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Desert,  on  a 
ridge,  which  of  itself  gives  them  a  lift  abore  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.    It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
thrill  as  one  finds  oneself  drawing  nearer  to  the 
greatest  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  In  the 
world,  to  see  them  coming  ont  stone  by  stone 
into  view,  and  the  dark  head  of  the  Sphinx  peer- 
ing  orer  the  lower  sandhills.    Tet  the  usual  ac- 
counts are  correct  wnich  represent  this  nearer 
sight  as  not  hnpressiTe- their  sixe  diminishes, 
and  the  deamese  with  which  you  see  their  seve- 
nl  stones,  strips  them  of  their  awiVil  or  mys- 
tarioos  character.    It  is  not  till  you  are  close 
under  the  great  Pyramid,  and  look  up  at  the 
huge  blodcs  rising  abore  you  into  the  sky,  that 
the  oooBciousness  is  forced  upon  yen  that  this 
ia  the  nearest  approach  to  a  mountain  that  the 
ait  of  man  has  prodnced. 

It  ia  only  by  going  round  the  whole  place  in 
detail  that  the  contrast  between  its  present  and 
ita  aodaot  state  is  disclosed.    One  is  inclined  to 
imagine  that  the  Pyramids  are  immutable,  and 
that  Buch  as  you  see  them  now  such  they  were 
slwaya.    Of  distant  riews  this  is  true,  but  taking 
them  near  at  hand  it  is  more  easy  from  the  ex- 
isting rains  to  conceiTe  Kamao  aa  it  was,  than 
it  ia  to  conceire  the  Pyramidal  platform  as  it 
vaa.    The  smooth  easing  of  part  of  the  top  of 
the  Bteood  Pyramid,  and  the  magnificent  granite 
blocka  which  form  the  lower  stages  of  the  third, 
Mnre  to  show  what  they  mtut  hare  been  all, 
from  top  to  bottom;  the  first  and  second  brilliant 
white  or  yellow  limestone,  smooth  from  top  to 
bottoiD,  Instead  of  those  rude  di^ointed  masses 
vliieh  their  stripped  sides  now  present;  the  third, 
aD  glowing  with  the  red  granite  from  the  First 
Cataract.  Aa  it  is,  they  hare  the  barbarous  look 
of  fitonehonge ;  but  then  they  must  hare  shone 
with  the  polish  of  an  age  already  rich  with  civil. 
JMrirm.  and  that  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
lamsnJtMred  that  these  granite  blocks  which  fur- 
i  tiM  outside  of  the  third  end  inside  of  the 
must  have  eome  all  the  way  from  the 
Cateract.    It  alao  seems  from  Herodotus 
others,  that  these  smooth   outsides  were 
with  sculptures.    Then  you  must  build 
■p  or  nneover  the  massive  tombs,  now  broken 
tr  dhokcd  with  sand,  so  as  to  restore  the  aspect 
stroets  of  tombs,  like  those  on  the  Ap- 
I W^,  oat  of  which  the  Great  Pyramid  would 
BS  a  cathedral  above  smaller  churches. 
f^  joa  must  enclose  the  two  other  Pyra- 
(With stone  precincts  and  gigantic  gateways, 
I  allyoa  must  restore  the  Sphinx,  as  he 
nevirr  be  forgotten,  that  a  female 
;  almost  imknown)  was  in  the  days  of 


the  sight  of  that  enormous  head— its  vast  pro* 
jecting  wig,  its  great  ears,  its  open  eyes,  the  red 
colour  still  visible  on  Its  cheek,  the  inunense 
projection  of  the  whole  lower  part  of  its  fkce. 
Tet  what  must  it  have  been  when  on  its  head 
there  was  the  royal  helmet  of  Egypt ;  on  ita  chin 
the  royal  beard ;  when  the  stone  pavement  by 
which  men  approached  the  Pyramids  ran  up  be- 
tween Its  paws ;  when  immediately  under  its 
breast  an  altar  stood  from  which  the  smoke  went 
up  into  the  gigantic  nostrils  of  tfiiat  nose,  now 
vanlahed  from  the  ftce,  never  to  be  conceived 
again.  All  this  is  known  with  certainty  flrom 
the  remains  which  actually  exist  deep  under  the 
sand  on  whldi  you  stand,  aa  you  look  up  from  a 
distance  into  the  broken  but  still  expressivo 
features. 

The  chapter  on  "The  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,"  is  made  up,  first,  of  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Peninsnia,  and  its  connection  with  the 
leading  historical  events  which  hare  taken 
place  there  fW>m  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
present  day ;  and  secondly,  of  extracts 
from  journals,  giving  personal  and  inter- 
esting details  of  the  journey.  We  grudge 
occupying  another  line  with  remarks  of 
our  own,  and  shall  rather  gire  copious 
extracts  to  instruct  our  readers,  mingling 
the  two  portions  of  the  chapter,  the  fam- 
iliar letters  and  the  impersonal  disserta- 
tion, to  illustrate  the  successire  scenes  of 
the  journey : — 

OYBRLAMD  BOUTB. 
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',  after  all  that  we  hn  ve  seen  of  colos. 
something  stupendous  in 


Tho  remarkable  feature  waa  a  broad  beaten 
track,  smooth  and  even,  and  distinctly  marked  as 
any  turnpike  road  in  England,  only  twice  the 
width,  and  running  straight  as  a  railway  or  So- 
man road  through  theee  desert  hills. 

It  was  a  striking  sight  in  itself,  to  see  the  great 
track  of  civilised  man  in  such  a  region.  One  of 
the  party  said,  that  the  only  thing  to  which  it 
could  be  compared  was  the  high-road  from 
Petersburg  to  Moscow.  It  waa  still  more  strik- 
ing when  you  know  what  it  was,  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  British  empire,  becoming 
yearly  more  important  and  interesting,  aa  the 
course  which  so  many  friends  have  travelled,  and 
will  travel.  Even  the  Exodus  for  that  day  waxed 
ftdnt  before  it.  And.  lastly,  it  waa  most  instruc 
tive,  as  the  only  likeness  probably  which  I  shall 
ever  see  of  those  ancient  roads,  carried  through 
the  Cesert  in  old  times  to  the  seats  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian  empires,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  In  this  com- 
paratively level  region,  it  is  true,  no  mountaina 
had  to  be  brought  low,  no  valleys  filled  up ;  but 
it  was  literally  "  a  high- way  prepared  in  the 
wilderness  ; "  and  the  likeness  was  only,  inter- 
rupted, not  obscured,  by  the  solitary  stationa 
and  telegraphs  which,  at  intervals  of  every  five 
miles,  broke  the  perfect  desolation. 
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TIBW  FROX  SUEZ. 

Thii  morning  I  stood  on  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house,  and  with  Dr.  Robinson's  book  in  my  hand, 
made  out  every  locality.  Somewhere  within  my 
view,— somewhere  under  that  Jagged  moun- 
tain,—the  greatest  erent  before  the  Chris> 
tian  era  must  Ixave  taken  place.  Close  under 
one*s  feet,  were  the  sandy  shoals  all  around  the 
modem  town  of  Sues,— orer  which  they  psssed, 
according  to  one  theory  ;  further  down  the  gulf 
opened  the  deep  blue  sea.  with  the  Asiatic  hills 
Just  visible  on  the  Eastern  side,--OTer  which  they 
passed,  according  to  the  other.  It  is  the  less 
necessary  and  the  less  possible  to  decide  pre* 
cisely,  because  the  limits  of  the  Uesert  in  the 
previous  route  have  evidently  changed  since 
**  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  (Exod.  ziii.  80,) 
was  only  a  day*s  march  from  the  sea ;  as  the 
limits  of  the  sea  have  also  changed,  shioe  the 
tfane  when  it  ran  fur  up  into  the  north. 

Mr  Stanley  is  inclined  to  assign  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Gulph,  as  the  traditional  route 
between  Wadj  Tuarik  and  the  Wells  of 
Moses  is  ten  miles  acrosS|  which  he  thinks 
a  serious  objection  to  the  fact  of  an  army 
of  600,000  haying  passed  in  one  night 
Immediately  after  the  passage,  *'  there 
can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  track  " 
between  the  table-land  of  the  Tih  until 
they  entered  the  two  hills  of  GhurundeL 
**  The  encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea  must, 
almost  certainly,  be  at  the  descent  of  the 
Wady  Tayibeh."  Wady  Feiran,  he  thinks, 
was  their  first  long  halting  place,  and  the 
ioene  of  the  battle  of  Rephidim.  In 
journeying  towards  Sinai  they  encoun- 
tered— 

A  BAKD-BTORH. 

Imagine  all  distant  ottJeets  entirely  lost  to  view, 
—•the  sheets  of  sand  fleeting  along  the  surftce  of 
the  Desert  like  streams  of  water ;  the  whole  air 
filled,  though  invisibly,  with  a  tempMt  of  sand 
driving  in  your  ftce  like  sleet.  Imagine  the  cara- 
van toiling  against  this,— the  Bedouins,  each 
with  his  shawl  thrown  completely  over  his  head, 
half  of  the  riders  sitting  backwards,— the  camels, 
meantime,  thus  virtually  left  without  guidance, 
though,  from  time  to  time,  throwing  their  long 
necks  sideways  to  avoid  the  blast,  yet  moving 
straight  onwards  with  a  painftil  sense  of  duty 
truly  ediljring  to  behold.  I  had  thought  that 
with  the  Nile  our  troubles  of  wind  were  over . 
but  (another  analogy  for  the  $hipt  of  the  Desert) 
the  great  saddlebags  act  like  sails  to  the  camels* 
and  therefore,  with  a  contrary  wind,  are  serious 
impediments  to  their  progress.  And  accordingly 
Moluunmed  opened  our  tents  this  morning  Just 
as  he  used  to  open  our  cabin -doors,  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  the  wind  was  changed,— 
**  good  wind,  master.**  Through  this  tempest, 
this  roaring  and  driving  tempest,  which  some- 
20 


times  made  me  thInkXhat  this'mnst  be  the  real 
meaning  of  **  a  kowUng  wilderness,**  we  rode  on 
the  whole  day. 


TO  ONE  HTHO  WISHED  TO  LOOK  INTO 
THE  FUTURE. 

Oh !  wherefore  wouldst  thou  seek  to  lift  the  veil 
That  Und^  hides  Futurity  from  thee  ? 

To  know  our  future  ills  would  nought  avail. 
But  only  make  our  life  a  troubled  sea. 
And  poison  every  cup  of  Joy  and  gle«. 

Trust  in  a  gracious  God,  whose  boundless  lore 
A  thousand  bleesings  daily  doth  bestow ; 

Who  seeks  to  win  us  to  our  home  above 
By  every  grief  and  trial  we  call  woe 
Oh  1  what  is  good  for  us— how  should  we  know? 

I  doubt  not,  when  we  enter  into  rest. 
And  our  past  pUgrimage  on  earth  review. 

That  we  shall  call  those  times  supreme^  blest 
When  earthly  comforts  were  but  short  and  f«w , 
For  then  it  is  we  prove  God*s  promise  true. 

Be  unto  each  and  all  doth  kindly  say, 
'*  As  ia  thy  sorrow,  so  thy  strength  sfaaB  be ; " 

Believe  His  word,  nor  coldOy  turn  away. 
His  love  can  make  you  happy,  nfkke  you  fVee ; 
*'  As  ia  thy  sorrow,  so  thy  strength  shall  be.'* 


Saviour  I  though  my  rebellious  vrUl  * 
Has  been  by  Thy  blest  power  renewed, 

Tet  in  its  secret  workings  still 
How  much  remains  to  be  subdued. 

Oft  I  recal,  with  grief  and  shame. 
How  many  years  their  course  bad  run. 

Ere  grace  my  murmuring  heart  o*ereame. 
Ere  I  could  say,  **  Thy  will  be  done.** 

I  wished  a  flowery  path  to  tread. 

And  thought  \wottld  safety  lead  to  heaven; 
A  lonely  room,  a  suflMng  bed. 

These  from  my  training  place  wer«  gtren. 

Long  I  resisted,  mourned,  nnrnpliimil. 

Wished  any  other  lot  my  own ; 
Thy  purpoee.  Ixnrd,  unchanged  remained. 

What  tdsdom  pUnned,  love  carried  on. 

Tear  after  year  I  turned  away. 

But  marred  was  every  scheme  I  ptaoued ; 
Still  the  same  lesson,  day  by  daj, 

Was  placed  before  me  by  Thy  hamA, 

At  length  Thy  patient,  vrondrovs  lo<»«. 
Unchanging,  tender,  pitying,  strong. 

Availed  that  stony  heart  to  more. 
Which  had  rebelled,  alas!  so  long. 

Then  was  I  taught  by  Thee  to  say, 
**  Do  vrith  me  what  to  Thee  seema  bestf 

Give,  take,  whate'er  Thou  wilt  away. 
Health,  comfort,  usefhhiesa,  or  rost; 

**  Be  my  whole  lifie  in  snffning  q>ent  i 
But  let  me  be  in  suffering  Tliine ; 

Still,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  content. 
Thou  now  hast  made  Thy  plauura  intaM.** 
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SACRED  POETS. 

II. — MiLTOxr. 
{C<mtknued  from  page  313, 9oL  rii.) 
ThB  ezistenoe  of  angels,  both  good  and     ^  endless  wars,  and  by  cooftxsioQ  stand : 

eTil,  and  of  the  locaUties  in  which  they    ^'^'^^''^  "^^  ■"*  ^'^'  ^^^^  champions 
are  chiefly  resident,  and  the  relation  in    strive  he^  for  mastery,  and  to  battis  bring 

which    they   stand   to   the   hnman  race,     Their  embryon  atoms ;  th«y  around  the  flag 
hare  always  been  subjects  of  curious  in-     Of  each  his  ftction.  in  their  several  clans, 

tereat  to  men.    The  few  hinto  afforded  in    "gbj.^"^*  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth.  .«rifi.  or 

the  Scriptures  have  been  very  fruitful  in     Swarm  popnlons,  wmnmber'd  as  the  sands 
the    mind  of  the  poet.     It  does  not  fkll     Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  sou, 

within  the  plan  of  his  Paradise  Lost  to    i^Jr^,,**!  !"*  r***»  :?"'"f  ''^^•*  "^  P<>^f 

..,        *.^^.  i?        J       J     Their  lighter  wmgs.  To  whom  these  most  adhere 

aUode  often  to  the  agency  of  good  and     He  rules  a  moment :  Chaos  umpire  siU. 

eTfl.  angels  after  the  fall;    but  a  very     And  by  decision  more  imbroUs  the  fray, 

ominous    incident    is    described   in    the     By  which  he  reigns :  next  him,  high  arbiter. 

Second  Book,  which  indicate,  the  fl«t    Sr3;o'J^..ir^brb:ra..- 

of  frequent  communication  being  estab-     Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
between  earth  and  hell : —  But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes.'miz'd 


Confusedly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 
«  Thoa  saying,  firom  her  side  the  fktal  key,  unless  the  Ahnighty  Malcer  them  ordain 


Sad  iaatranaut  of  aU  our  woe,  she  toolc ;  hU  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds  ;— 

And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train,  into  this  wUd  abyss  the  wary  fiend 

forthwith  tlM  huge  portoulUs  high  up  drew.  g^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  of  h^U^  ^^  1^^.^  ^  ^j^A^^ 

IRrhieh  tat  herself  not  aU  the  Stygian  powers  pondering  hU  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  frith 

Could  oooe  have  move4 ;  then  In  the  keyhole  q^  y^g^  ^  eroes.** 


^bt  intrtoato  wavds,  and  every  bolt  and  bar  Whether  we  approve  or  disapproTC  of 

S!i!:!?  ^^^^^^^^••^  the  pUn  giren  by  MUton  both  of  our  unU 

CB&atans:  on  a  sodden  open  fly  '       J  ^^u               i       i         i?vi        j 

^ith  impetoons  reeoU  and  Jarring  sound  ^^^^  *nd  of  the  several  realms  of  blessed- 

^^  iniMnal  doon,  and  on  theh:  hinges  grate  ness,  of  woe^  and  of  disorder  that  lie  be- 

^nhthuider.  that  the  lowest  botto  m  shook  yond  it :  it  is  needfW  to  know  what  his 

-^^d  JkerjwirV^gates  wide  open  stood.  P^"*  "•   ^  descriptions  must  have  often 

^^twttliMteiided  wings  a  banner'd  host,  been  misinterpreted  by  rapid  readers,  and 

^ndir  qiread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  regarded  as  much  narrower  and  more 

>itl!^'Lleh.rioUrank'dhxlo^  confused  than  they  are.    His  map  of  ex- 


wkle  they  stood,  and  like  a  ftamace  mouth  *  "*>°if  localities  is  most  magnificent  in  its 

It  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame.**  proportions,  and  characteristic  of  his  giant 

Th.  idtin»te  inTMion  of  Satan',  em-  «°|°'*-    I»  our.  days,  the  w<5hder.  of  the 

Me  and  the  deatmcUon  of  hi*  power,  a.  t«»««^  »■"?  been  made  w  popular,  that 

-trd  M  the  i»f«doii  of  the  earth  by  him  '«  ""•y  "°».8"«  M*'*""  ^  ««^» »«» "»«- 

•»id  hi.  emisMrie^  may  be  pointed  at.  "ewe.  for  h..  map  of  .pace. 

1W  (.tea  of  hell  are  here  de«!ribed  a.  ^  ^«  "«•  m«de  menUon,  more  or  tew  de- 

^  «pon  a  portion  of  «»ce  where  Amte.  «rf  four  dutmct  region..     The«9 

^^  «d  divider  hare  dominion  I-  "o-l.  HeaTen ;  8.  The  Unirerw,  which 

our  astronomers  have  never  yet  been  able 

tlisir  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  ^  ^q^^  j  ^  ^^  remotest  depths ;  3.  The 

^l^^u^boU""'      •  region  of  Chaos  or  Disorder,  an  idea 

,  where  length,  breadth,  and  more  familiar  to  heathen  poets  than  to 

Christians ;  and,  4.  The  region  that  con-^ 

«d^.areiosti  and  where  Night,  gtltutes  the  abode  of  Satan  andhishosto 

eaters  of  Nature,  hold  *«  „ 

.  amidst  the  noise  -the  prison  of  Hell. 


Apbil] 


THB  XDIMBUBOH  0HBI8TIAH  ICAOAZINX.. 


To  begin  with  what  is  fimiiliar  to  us, 
the  well-ordered  star  systems  in  which 
onr  worid  is  placed :  this  uniyerse  is  re- 
garded as  enclosed  from  outer  space  bj  a 
Taat  boundary — an  enormous  shell  of  mat- 
ter. Far,  far  beyond  the  farthest  star, 
and  deeper  into  the  azure  heaven  of  the 
daj-Ught,  and  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
radiant  midnight  sky,  far  beyond  the  gaze 
of  eren  the  telescope  of  Rosse,  we  have 
to  place  that  boundary  which  Milton  lias 
assigned  to  the  universe.  It  is  a  vast 
concave  spherical  shell,  enclosing  all  the 
•tart  within  it,  as  the  capsule  of  the 
poppy  encloses  its  numerous  seeds.  In 
this  enormous  globular  boundary  there  is 
one  opening,  through  which  lies  the  way 
to  heaven.  It  was  at  this  opening  that 
Satan  arrived  at  last,  after  penetrating  a 
portion  of  Chaos,  and  traversing  a  large 
part  of  the  dark  outside  and  convex  bound- 
ary, by  Milton  denominated  Limbo^  and 
reserved  as  the  Paradise  of  fools.  Light 
is  shed  on  the  side  of  the  boundary  near- 
est to  Heaven.  Satan  looks  down  into 
the  universe  with  wonder  at  the  sudden 
view  :— 

'*  At  whoi  a  Moat, 
Through  dark  and  detert  wajt  with  peril  gooa 
All  night,  at  laat  by  break  of  cheerAal  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  lomo  high-climbing  hill. 
Which  to  hit  eye  ditcorert  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  tome  foreign  land 
Firat  seen ;  or  tome  renown'd  metropolis. 
With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd. 
Which  now   the  rising    son    gilds    with    his 

beams  I 
Such  wonder  seised,  thoogh  after  heaven  seen. 
The  spirit  malign ;  but  much  more  envy  seiaed. 
At  sight  of  all  thU  world  beheld  so  fidr. 
Round  he  surreys  (and  well  might,  where  he 

stood 
80  high  above  the  circling  canopy 
Of  night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 
Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  fkr  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horison :  then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  Tiews  in  breadth ;  and  without  longer  pause 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant ;  and  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  hia  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem*d  other  worlds. 
Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  isles. 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens,  fiuned  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields,  and  grores  and  flowery  Tales, 
Thrice  happy  iales ;  but  who  dwelt  happy  there 
He  stayed  not  to  inquire.    Above  them  all. 
The  golden  sun,  in  splendour  likest  heaven. 
Allured  his  eye  :  thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmamtat.** 

as 


"  There  lands  the  fiend ;    a  spot  like  which 

perhaps 
Astronomer  In  the  sun's  lucent  orb 
Through  his  glased  optic  tube  yet  never  saw. 
The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright. 
Compared  with  aught  on  earth,  metal  or  stone ; 
Not  idl  parts  like,  but  aU  alike  inform'd 
With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire : 
If  metal,  part  seem*d  gold,  part  silver  dear ; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite. 
Ruby  or  topax,  to  the  t««elve  that  ahone 
In  Aaron's  breastplate.** 

'*  Here  matter  new  to  gate  the  devil  met 
Undasaled ;  fitf  and  vride  his  eye  eommaads ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sunshine.    As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator,  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  rottod 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  flUl;  and  the  air. 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  visual  raj 
To  objects  distant  fur ;  whereby  he  soon 
Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand. 
The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  svn  t 
His  back  was  tum'd,  but  not  his  brightoeas  hid. 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  ftolden  tiar 
Circled  his  head ;  nor  less  his  locks  behind 
Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 
Lay  waving  round :  on  some  great  eharga  em- 

ploy'd 
He  seem'd.  or  fix*d  in  cogitation  deep. 
Glad  was  the  spirit  impure,  as  now  In  hope 
To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandering  flight 
To  Paradise,  the  happy  seat  of  man. 
His  Journey's  end,  and  onr  beginoing  woe. 
But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  thape  s 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay : 
And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appeare,       « 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  sueh  as  in  hie  Am* 
Touth  smiled  celeetial,  and  to  every  Hmb 
Suitable  grace  dilfhsed,  so  well  he  Mgn'd ; 
Under  a  coronet  hia  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  pley*d ;  winga  he  wort 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprta^led  with  gold  1 
His  habit  fit  for  speed  sncelnct;  end  hdd 
Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 
He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  angd  brii^ 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  tora'd, 
Admonish'd  by  his  ear ;  and  straight  was  kaeww 
The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven. 
Who  in  God's  preeence  nearest  to  his  throae 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  hia  eyes 
That  run  through  all  the  heavena,  or  dowm.f 

the  earth 
Bear  his  swift  errands,  over  moist  and  dry. 
O'er  sea  and  kad :  him  Satan  that  1 


The  distant  view  of  Heaven,  as  MO 
describes  Satan  beholding  it  befbrc 
arrives  at  the  boundary  of  onr  nnlv^ 
is  more  undefined  by  fkr  than  that  0 
universe,  (named  the  **  worid.*^    It 
garded  as  infinitely  larger  than  tb 
closed  star-systems,  judgiag  even 
the  part  of  the  boundaries  that  it  ? 
The  golden  chain,  or  what  seems  to^ 
in  the  distance,  may  have  been  tin 
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iTtfds  describedyor  the  radi- 

ning  upon  the  passage  betwixt 

1  the  starry  universe.    Satan 

i  wpfmd.  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 
Qpyre«l  heayen,  extended  wide 
tdetonnined  sqnare  or  round, 
wen  sad  battlements  adorned 
^ire.  once  his  native  seat } 
hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 
.  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Mgnitude  dose  by  the  moon.** 

lines,  already  quoted  above, 
]eflnitioo  of  the  realms  of  dis- 
re  Satan,  in  his  first  flight 
ites  of  hell,  found  Chaos  and 
ted  Night,  eldest  of  things,** 
rer  the  diminishing  empire 
ttt  them.    Chaos,  in  the  hope 

the  universe  again  reduced 
dominion,  directs  the  arch- 
I  way  to  go. 

hae,  stranger,  who  thou  art ; 

leading  angel,  who  of  late 

psinst  heaven's  King,  thoogh  over- 

ird ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

laooe  through  the  frighted  deep, 

OQ  ruin,  rout  on  rout, 

iTse  confounded ;  and  heaven  gates 

f  millions  her  victorious  bands 

opon  nqr  frontiers  here 

ee ;  if  alll  can  will serre, 

d«di  is  left  so  to  defend, 

a  Mill  through  jour  intestine  broils 

IM  sceptre  of  old  Night  x  first  hell, 

a.  stretching  fiu*  snd  wide  beneath ; 

laren  and  earth,  another  world, 

f  realm,  Unk'd  in  a  golden  chain 

baaven  from  whence  your  legions 

I  foor  walk,  you  have  not  fkr ; 
Marer  danger  :  go,  and  speed : 
ftH^  and  ruin  sre  my  gain." 

Ml  assigned  to  the  rebel  angels 
ivkmsly  described.  It  remains 
oe  Ha  resemblance,  in  Milton's 
to  the  system  of  the  unirerse. 
qplwricid  sheU  of  matter,  in 
■Mioses  the  separate  regions ; 
f  Ul  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
M  the  vniTerse  up  to  heaven 
V  bring  the  only  exception  to 
m  apberidty  of  the  enclosures. 
Mil  escaping  from  the  gloom 
i  the  sunless  and  cheerless 
me  kng  tarrying  would  have 
t  imaginative  powers,  it  is 
I  biitttbe  again  the  air  of  a 
Itoppiar  region.    His  TUrd 


Book  has  exquisite  beauty  of  feeling,  at 
well  as  of  expression,  in  its  opening.  He 
has  been  harshly  criticized  for  bringing 
his  own  blindness  into  notice;  and  it 
may  be  critical  blindness  in  us  to  see  no 
fault  in  the  poet's  conduct  as  fhr  as  this 
is  concerned ;  but  we  know  few  portions 
of  English  poetry,  if  any,  that  have  so 
profound  a  power  over  people  possessed 
of  ordinary  sympathy  and  reflection,  as 
that  in  which  the  lonely  poet  looks  up 
through  the  darkness,  vainly  seeking  to 
bdidd  the  light  of  that  "*  sovereign  vital 
lamp,"  whose  warmth  he  feels,  and  whose 
light  be  celebrates. 

But  to  enjoy  it,  the  passage  must  be 
read  as  a  whole. 

"Hail,  holy  Light!  oApring  of  haavan  first- 
born. 
Or  of  the  Eternal  eo-etemal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee  nnblamed?   slnea  Qod  ia 

light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluenoe  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rfther,  pure  ethereal  stream. 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voiee 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didat  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detaln*d 
In  that  obscure  scjoam ;  while  in  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkaeas 

borne,    . 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  ]|yre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Mvse  to  venture  do«ra 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  raasoend. 
Though  hard  and  rare  t  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Revidt'st  not  these  eyes,  tliat  roD  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
fk>  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench*d  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suflhsion  veiled.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Bmit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee.  8ion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  haUow'd  feet,  and  warbliag  flow* 
Nightly  I  visit ;  nor  sometimes  fbrget 
Those  other  two  equal'd  with  me  in  ikte, 
80  were  I  equal'd  with  them  in  renown, 
BHnd  Thamyris  and  bUnd  MssonidAa, 
And  Tireaias  and  Phineus.  prophets  fid  s 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  mova    " 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  wakeftil  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  ia  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Ttius  with  tlia ; 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  swaelapproadi  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  lanuner'a  rosa, 
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Or  floekt,  or  herds,  or  honum  fiuM  dirine ; 
But  clouds  insUftd,  anderer.dnriog  dark 
8urrou(kdt  me,  from  the  cheerful  weye  of  men 
Cut  off,  end  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fkir 
Presented  with  a  nniyersal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
80  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her 

powers 
Irradiate  ;  there  plant  ejes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  iuTisible  to  mortal  sight.** 

Instead  of  regarding  this  passage  as 
out  of  place,  we  consider  it  singularly 
appropriate.  What  a  lost  would  it  be 
were  this  passage,  after  the  manner  so 
common  with  the  Germans,  to  be  struck 
out  in  some  future  age,  as  an  interpola- 
tion, hy  one  who  knew  the  poet  to  be 
blind,  and  thought  this  an  admirable  part 
of  the  poem  for  the  conmiemoration  of 
auch  a  fact  I 

In  his  upward  flight,  the  poet  pauses 
not  until  his  inward  sight  is  entranced 
and  irradiated  by  the  splendour  of 
hearen.  The  attempt  ha  makes  to  de- 
scribe the  language  and  the  counsels  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  we  may  be  disposed 
to  question ;  and  tlie  words  in  which  he 
Tindicates  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God 
will  always  be  questioned  by  many,  and 
for  various  reasons.  But  none  can  avoid 
acknowledging, —  not  even  those  who 
differ  from  Milton, — that  he  has  proved 
himself  a  most  devout  and  laborious 
student  of  the  Word  of  God.  Milton 
speaks  of  the  throne  of  God, — 

"  High-throned  aboTe  all  height. 
About  Him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  His  sight  receired 
Btttitude  paat  utterance ;  on  His  right. 
The  radiant  image  of  His  glory,  sat 
His  only  Son." 

The  Father  and  the  Son  speak  of  msn's 
danger  from  Satan,  of  man's  freedom,  of 
his  fall,  of  his  means  of  deliverance^  of 
atonement,  of  an  incarnate  Redeemer. 

We  quote  a  passage  in  which  Milton 
describes  three  classes  of  men,  where 
only  two  classes  have  ever  been  thought 
of  by  the  vast  minority  of  writers  on  tliis 
portion  of  dogmatic  theology  :— 

**  Some  I  hav*  dieaea  of  peculiar  graee. 
Elect  above  the  vest ;  so  Is  my  will  t 
'  Tii#rsi8t  shall  bear  me  call,  and  oft  be  wam'd 
24 


Their  sinftil  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 
The  incensed  Deity,  while  offer'd  gprace 
Inrites ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due. 
To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Though  but-end«iTonr*d  with  sincere  intent. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut ; 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hesr. 
Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  attain ; 
And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive. 
This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste ; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 
That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall ; 
And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude.** 

In  the  following  lines,  we  find  one 
method  of  explaining  that  passage  in 
Isaiah :  **  I  looked  and  there  was  none  to 
help,  and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none 
to  uphold.* 
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He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die ; 
Die  ^e  or  Justice  mutt;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  sble,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satistkction.  death  for  death. 
Say,  heavenly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such 

love? 
Which  of  you  win  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man*s  mortal  crime ;   and  Just  the  unjust  to 

save? 
Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask'd,  but  all  the  heavenly  quire  stood 
mute; 
And  silence  wss  in  heaven  ;  on  roan*s  behalf 
Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd ; 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 
And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudged  to  death  snd  bell 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son- of  God. 
In  whom  the  ftilness  dwells  of  love  divine. 
His  dearest  mediaUon  thus  renewed.** 

When  the  Son  of  God  is  proclaimed  as 
the  Bedeemer  of  men,  by  His  own  will , 
and  by  His  Father's  voice, — 

**  Ko  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  shout. 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  Joy ;  heaven  rung 
With  Jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions.    Lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the 

ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amartnt  and  go!d ; 
Immortal  amarant.  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  oSencc 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there 

grows. 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  Ilfis, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  tbroogb  nidst  of 

heaven 
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BIyriHi  llowert  her  amber  BtrMm 
!•,  thift  iMTtr  Aide,  the  tplriU  elect 
r  reeplendent  locks  inwreethed  with 


»; 


k 


gwlMide  tlUck  thrown  off,  the 


« that  Uke  a  lea  of  jasper  shone, 

i  with  oeleetial  roses  smiled. 

wn'd  again  their  golden  harps  thej 

ir  toned,  that  glittering  bj  thdr  side 

era  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 

ng  symphony  they  introduce 

red  song,  and  waken  raptures  hi^ ; 

HBempt,  no  roice  but  weU  could  Join 

I  part  t  such  concord  is  in  heaTcn. 

■tber,  first  they  sung.  Omnipotent, 

e.  Immortal,  Infinite, 

lag  t  thae.  Author  of  all  being, 

9f  light,  thyself  inruuble 

he  glorious  brightness  where  thou 

naccessible ;  but  when  thou  shadest 
lase  of  thy  beams.and  through  a  dond 
and  about  thee  Uke  a  radiant  shrine, 
I  ezcessiTe  bright  thy  skirts  appear, 
I  heaTsn ;  that  brightest  seraphim 
not,  bat  with  both  wings  rail  their 

;  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 
Bon.  Dirine  BimiUtnde, 
eonaplcnoas   countenance,  without 

U0bth0  Afanighty  Father  shioes. 


Whom  else  no  crtature  can  btfhold ;  on  thea 
Impresrd  the  efltilgwiea  of  his  glory  afaideai 
Tranaftned  on  thee  hia  ample  Bpirit  rasta. 
He  hearena  of  haarana  and  aU  the  powan  thartia 
By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 
The  aapiring  dominatiooa :  thoa  that  daj 
Thy  Father's  dreadftil  thunder  didst  not  spare. 
Nor  stop  thy  flaming  ohariot-wheela,  that  shook 
Heaven's  CTerlaating  frame;    while  o'er  the 

necka 
Thou  droTest  of  warring  angels  diaarray'd. 
Back  from  pnrsuit  thy  powers  witti  loud  acclaim 
Thee  only  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Fatherls  ndght. 
To  execute  fierce  Tengeance  on  hiafbea ; 
Not  so  on  man ;  him,  through  their  malice  frUen, 
Father  of  mercy  and  graoe,  thou  didat  not  doom 
fk>  strictly  t  bat  nraeh  more  to  pity  inolined. 
No  eooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Bon 
PerceiTC  thee  purposed  not  to  doom  firail  man 
80  strictly,  but  much  more  to  ptbj  faiclined  s 
He,  to  iqppeaae  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strifs 
Of  mercy  and  Justice  in  thy  face  diseem'd. 
Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat. 
Second  to  thee,  offered  Umaalf  to  die 
For  man's  offence.    O  unexampled  lo(jf% 
LoTe  no  where  to  be  found,  leea  than  Divine  t 
Hail,  Son  of  Qod  I    Saviour  of  men  I   Thy  name 
Shall  bo  the  eoploaa  matter  of  my  song 
Henceforth ;  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  pndae 
Forget,  nor  firom  thy  FMher'a  praise  diitfoia.*' 


tF*  Xi*  B* 
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MD  IKTO  MARVELLOUS  UOHT. 

ligfat  of  believen  is  Dot  liere  per- 
9,  therefore,  neither  is  their  joy 
it  is  sometimes  overdouded ; 
t  comfort  is  this,  Uiat  it  is  an 
lag  light,  it  shall  nerer  go  out  in 
%  as  it  is  said,  in  JobxriiL  50,. 
§f  the  wicked  shall;  and  it  shall 
s  while  be  perfected :  there  is  a 
Moniiog  without  a  cloud  that 
iss.  The  saints  have  not  only 
laid  them  in  their  journey,  but 
onr  light  at  home^  an  inheritance 
OoL  i.  IS.  The  land  where  their 
MB  lleth  is  full  of  light ;  for  the 
i  Qod  lor  ever  is  that  inheritance. 
f  luitii  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of 
jBy  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory  of 
4  4etk  iwhtem  it,  and  the  lamb  ie 
i  Aermifi  BeT.  xxi.  as.  As  we 
lit  Inereated  light  is  the  happi- 
tln  soul,  the  b^nnings  of  it  are 
■•  begun;  they  are  beams  of  it 
■  aboTeb  to  lead  us  to  the  foun- 
tftlness  of  it.  With  Thee,  says 
M  a§/hmHtam  of  life,  andin  Thy 
M'W$m9UgkU  Psalm  zzxtL  9." 


'*Let  us  not  think  it  incredible,  that 
a  poor  unlettned  Christian  maj  know 
more  of  God,  in  the  best  kind  of  know- 
ledge, than  auT  the  wisest,  the  most 
learned  natural  man  can  do:  for  the 
one  knows  God  only  by  man's  light,  the 
other  knows  Him  by  His  own  light;  and 
that  is  the  only  right  knowledge.  As 
the  sun  cannot  be  seen  but  by  its  own 
light,  80  neither  can  God  be  sayingly 
known  but  by  His  own  reTcaling." 

*<Ohl  it  is  a  comfortable  thing  to 
haye  an  upright  mind,  and  to  lore  God 
for  himself:  and  love  eeeke  noi  ita  own 
things,  I  Cor.  xiii.  5.  Th^  are  truly 
happy,  who  make  this  their  work,  sin- 
cerely, though  weakly,  to  adyance  the 
praises  of  their  God  in  all  things,  and 
who,  finding  the  grest  imperfection  of 
their  best  diligence  in  this  work  here, 
are  still  longing  to  be  in  that  stato  where 
they  shall  do  it  better.** 

CHBISTIAHS  ABB  SZBAMGnS  HUS. 

*^  Let  them  who  haye  no  better  bimie 
than  this  wcrid  to  Isj  okim^tivllve  Im^ e 
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ait  At  home,  and  serve  their  lusts ;  thej 
that  have  all  their  portion  ta  thi»  Ufe,  no 
more  good  to  look  for  than  what  they 
can  catch  here — let  them  take  their  time 
of  the  poor  profits  and  pleasures  that 
are  here,  but  you  that  have  your  whole 
estate,  all  your  riches  and  pleasures 
laid  up  in  heaven,  and  reserved  there  for 
you^  let  your  hearts  be  there,  and  your 
conversation  there.  This  is  not  the  place 
of  your  rest,  nor  of  your  delights,  unless 
you  would  be  willing  to  change  and  have 
your  good  things  here,  as  some  foolish 
travellers,  who  spend  the  estate  they 
should  live  on  at  home,  in  a  little  while, 
leaving  it  abroad  amongst  strangers. 
Will  you,  with  profane  Esau,  sell  your 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  sell 
eternity  ior  a  moment,  and,  for  a  mo- 


ment, sell  such  pleasures  aa  a  moment 
of  them  is  more  worth  than  an  eternity 
of  the  other?" 


XROWLEDOB  NOT  BniTTOTBMT  FOR  THS 
IMMORTAL  SOUL. 

<*  Natural  ornaments  are  of  some  use 
in  this  present  life,  but  they  reach  no 
further.  When  men  have  wasted  their 
strength  and  endured  the  toil  of  study 
night  and  day,  it  is  but  a  small  parcel  of 
knowledge  they  can  attain  to ;  and  th^ 
are  forced  to  lie  down  in  the  dust  in  the 
midst  of  their  pursuit  of  it:  that  head 
that  lodges  most  sciences  shall  within 
a  while  be  disfumished  of  them  aU ;  aAd 
the  tongue  that  spenks  most  languages- 
be  silent.*' 


Hdigious  anti  ;Wte0ionats  Stitellfgntt^ 


8GUTARI  MiaSION. 

itfr.  Maenair^s  Journal, 

September  ISih  —  Sunday.  —  Preached 
this  morning  in  barracks  to  the  men  on 
duty.    Audience  smaller  than  last  day, — 
between    twenty  and    thirty,  and   one 
woman.     Several  of  the  men  employed 
in  bringing  up  invalids  just  arrived  from 
the  Crimea.     At  half-past  ten  in  the 
Palace  Hospital, — audience  ten  or  twelve, 
with  as  many  more  in  bed.    At  two  in 
Barrack  Hospital, — audience  seventeen, 
of   whom   twelve   were  invalids.     The 
smallness  of  the  attendance  is  often  dis- 
couraging, though,  considering  the  limit- 
ed number  of  Presbyterians  in  an  hospi- 
tal, and  the  fact  that  some  are  oon6ned 
to  bed,  or  otherwise  disabled  from  at- 
tending, there  is  reason  for  tbankftilness 
that  even  so  many  are  found  present. 
Perhaps  in  the  Barrack  Hospital  the 
audience  is  most  disproportionate  to  the 
number  of  invalids.    This  is  partly  to  be 
accoonted  for    by  the   immense  space 
which  is  covered  by  this  hospital,  render- 
ing the  distances  which  many  have  to 
come  too  great  for  them  in  their  weak 
state  of  health.    But  no  doubt  a  more 
thorough  visiting  during  the  week,  if  it 
were  possible  to  give  it,  would  bring  out 
a  larger  number ;  and  this  must  be  aimed 
at. 

£  was  surprised  to-day  to  see  C.  J. 
in  the  Barrack  Hospital.  He  was  dis- 
charged some  time  since  from  the  Gene- 
ral Hospital,  has  been  qn  doty  here  since, 
and  expected  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
Crimea.  But  human  prospects  are  often 
thus  blighted. 

.,  Sqttember  llth^A  wet  day.    Visited 
96 


in  Barrack  Hospital;  saw  several  men-^ 
in  I.  corridor;  visited  one  half  of  A.,1^ 
and  all  B.  and  C.    Am  generally  wel 
received,    and  attentively   listened 
though   sometimes  difficulted  to  know 
whether  this  is  the  result  of  that  mill* 
tary  training  which  teaches  deference  to 
a  superior  officer,  or  springs  from  a  real 
interest  in   what  b  spoken.     Saw   one 
fine  young  lad,  who  nad  been  at  the 
assault  on  the  6th  and  7tb,  and  though 
obliged  to  go    to  hospital    before  the 
taking  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  and 
subsequent  possession  of  Sebastopol  by 
the  allies,  had  seen  the  Russian  ships  on 
fire  before  leaving  the  Crimea.      Was 
more  surprised  in  the  evening  to  read,  in 
the  district  orders  for  the  day,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  her  Majesty,  expreasive  of 
her  congratulations  to  her  brave  army 
on  their  recent  success,  and  at  the  saoM 
'time  her  sympathy  in  regard    to    tha 
losses  which  had  been  sustiSned,  and  tba 
sufferings  which   many  of  them  wera 
called  to  undergo.      This  letter  nmsl 
have  been  telegraphed  to  the  Crimea, 
after  the  decisive  event  of  the  8th  was 
known  in  England,  and  a  copy  trans- 
mitted here  by  ship  from  the  Crimea. 

September  iBth. — Called  this  morning  at 
the  Harem  (hospital  a  little  way  trom 
the  Palace),  having  heard  that  a  number 
of  fresh  patients  had  been  recently  ad- 
mitted. Have  not  visited  thia  hospital 
much  of  late,  owing  to  the  very  small 
number  of  Presbyterians  here.  On  mv 
last  visit  there  were  only  two  in  hospitaL 
To-day  I  found  that  one  of  theee  had 
gone  to  England,  but  that  seven  otbart 
had  been  admitted.  These  men  baiaif 
all  convalescent,  promised  to  attcsid 
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ie«  at  the  PaUee  on  Sabbath.    Oo  mj  •  lejs  in  the  interior,  aod'befaold  the  bonn- 

ray  home  ealted  at  the  General  Hospi-  ||tie8  of  Proyidence  in  the  abundant  pro- 

aly  Mid  visited  one-half  of  the  upper  '  ~ 

tirition.    Met  one  or  two  Interesting 

•aet.     Diatributed  tome  booka  here,  as 

'.    bftd  done  in    the   Harem.      Visited 

onrldor  F.  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  in 

lie  afternoon,  and  found  sevend  new 

•aea  to  add  to  my  list.  Am  surprised  to 

ind  ao  many  men  without  copies  of  the 

teriptures.    Thousands  must  have  been 

liatribated  here    and   in   the    Crimea. 

hMia  inatanoes^  however,  do  occur  in 

rUeh  men  evince  a  real  desire  for  the 

¥«rd  of  life,  and  these  I  am  always  glad 

hat  friends  at  home  have  put  it  in  my 

lower  to  supply. 

September  22<f.— Visited,  as  usual,  this 
reek  in  all  the  hospitals.  With  one  or 
wo  exceptions,  none  of  the  men  are 
eriooaly  ill.  Large  drafts  are  being 
snt  home. 

September  23tL — Preached  to-day,  as 
nrmerly,  in  the  morning  to  the  men  on 
Ivty, — about  thirty  in  attendance ;  in 
he  Palace  to  about  a  dozen,  besides 
hoae  in  bed  (some  of  my  audience  here 
md  walked  over  from  the  Harem);  in 
he  Barrack  Hospital  to  upwards  of 
wenty  invalids,  and  about  half-a-dozen 
than ;  and  in  the  General  Hospital  to 
leven. 

Sefftembtr  24l^k.— Had  a  long  day  of 
islting  in  the  Barrack  and  General 
leapitala,  ending  with  calling  on  a  sick 
ficer  at  the  Kiosk,  as  I  contemplate 
•ing  absent  to-morrow. 

StfUmber  25(A.— Had  set  apart  this 
ay,  in  aoeordanee  with  a  practice  I  have 
nttowed  for  some  weeks  past,  of  taking 
■•  day  in  the  week  of  entire  relaxation 
ram  all  hoapital  work.  In  this  I  believe 
ihaU  have  the  sympathy,  as  well  as  the 
nroval,  of  every  member  of  the  Com- 
rflae.  There  are  few  who  can  engage, 
^  after  day,  in  the  same  round  of 
liNM^  without  the  intervention  of,  at 
btt»  the  weekly  rest.    And  the  work  of 

a  da  to  an  hospital  has  too  little 
f  to  form  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
4llha  Sabbath  is  to  me  as  much  a  work- 
iiili  aay  of  the  seven,  I  feel  myself 
Pllilai  la  employing  another  as  a  rest- 
Wi  JAdt  though  the  scarcity  of  chap- 
tti  rndglit  aeem  to  some  a  sufficient 
HMM  for  intermitting  this  practice,  I 
hllhatp  on  the  other  hand,  this  makes 
K  iK.  tko  more  incumbent  to  take 
ilfrfrtaaatlon  for  the  preservation  of 
mifib  And  if,  by  such  practices  as  1 
iir  ta^  1  have  been  enabled  to  visit 
MnBiy  (aa  noticed  on  a  former  page ;) 
lIlpM  faMoroonrse  with  friends  at  a  dis* 
iftri'l*  thread  the  tortuous  windings 


duce  of  vineyards,  and  oliveyards,  and 
figtreea ;  ■  to  climb  the  steep  banks  of 
neighbouring  heights,  and  wade  through 
the  tall  heaUier  which  clothes  them ;  to 
take  my  stand  on  some  commanding 
eminence,  and  from  one  and  the  same 
spot  feast  the  eye  with  pictures  of  the 
Black  Sea  dotted  with  sails — the  Bos- 
phorus,  its  sides  capped  with  stately 
palaces,  itself  clouded  with  smoke  from 
the  busy  passage-boats  plying  on  ita 
surface — the  far-famed  Stamboul,  with 
its  portly  domes  and  pointed  minarets, 
covering  seven  hills,  and  with  ita  ample 
suburbs,  containing  a  population  of  well- 
nigh  one  million  souls — the  extensive 
cypress-groves,  rising,  according  to  east- 
em  usage,  over  the  houses  of  the  dead^ 
and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  displaying,  on 
one  hand,  huge  factories  with  their  tall 
chimneys,  washing,  on  the  other,  the 
shores  from  which  the  Olympic  range 
rear  their  heads,  and  bearing  on  its 
bosom  some  giant  steamer  freighted  with 
news  from  home;  if,  I  say,  I  have  had 
my  soul  enlivened  and  my  heart  enlarged 
by  such  views  and  prospects  as  these,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  there- 
fore wanting  in  duty,  so  long,  at  least,  aa 
there  are  no  cases  in  hospital,  under  my 
charge,  calling  for  daily  visits.  Rather 
may  I  not  expect,  from  a  survey  of  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  to  derive  new 
strength  for  carrying  the  message  of 
mercy  to  those  placed  under  my  charge. 
For  one  thing  I  cannot  be  too  grateful, 
that,  whether  owing,  in  part,  to  this 
practice  or  not,  I  have  hitherto  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  To 
God  be  the  praise. 

I  was  retting  myself  after  this  day's 
ramble,  when  intimation  was  brought  to 
me  that  one  of  my  patients  in  the  Gene- 
ral HoBpital  had  been  very  low  to-day, 
with  fever,  and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
soldier  came  with  a  message  from  the 
Barrack  Hospital,  saying  that  a  sergeant 
who  had  come  in  a  day  or  two  ago,  waa 
anxious  to  see  a  Presbyterian  chaplain. 
Both  cases  I  found  time  to  visit,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  others  in  neighbouring 
wards,  thankful  that  my  day  of  relaxa- 
tion had  still  left  me  some  time  for  duty. 
September  26M.— Visited  in  Barrack 
and  General  Hospitals,  and  saw,  among 
others,  the  two  men  referred  to  last 
evening.  The  sergeant  wished  me  to 
write  to  his  wife,  so  I  took  down  some 
particulars  to  note  in  the  letter.  Saw 
also  B.  W.  in  a  very  weak  state.  He 
was  to  have  gone  home  with  last  draft, 

be 


o_   but  was  then  too  p<»orly  to  be  put  on 

I  to  dip  into  the  val-  i  board  ship.    Last  night  he  was  scarcely 
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oomoiout  when  1  aaw  him,  and  io-daj 
WW  restless,  and  seeminely  in  neat  pain. 
Bead  and  prayed  with  Imn.  How  many 
oases  baTS  I  now  seen,  to  shew,  if  need 
were,  tlie  folly  of  tmsting  to  a  siolL-bed 
repentanee.  When  the  lK>dy  is  racked 
with  pain,  the  mind  is  little  fitted  for  en- 
tertaining the  great  question  which  it  is 
io  loathe  to  solve  in  the  day  of  health. 
In  the  next  i>ed  to  this  young  man  lies 
an  Episcopalian,  with  whom  I  have  often 
eonversed,  and  who  is  suffering  from  a 
wound  or  bruise  inflicted  by  a  sand-lMig. 
Ijast  night  he  was  in  great  pain,  and 
eonld  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
doUies.  Then  he  confessed  himself  a 
sinner,  and  was  ready  to  listen  to  all  I 
had  to  ssT.  To-day  the  rain  is  greatly 
gone,  ana  I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  is 
not  destitute  of  gratitude  to  the  GiTer  of 
every  blessing.  I  trust  that  his  spared 
life  may  see  resolutions  of  amendment 
oarried  out. 

September  37 tA.— -Visited  in  Palace,  and 
the  worst  oases  in  Barrack  Hospital.  To- 
day I  am  sensible  of  a  considerable  dimin* 
ntion  of  late  in  the  number  of  patients 
throughout  the  hospitals,  and  if  they  con- 
tinue as  at  present,  I  can  see  a  gleam  of 
hope,  and  conoeiTe  a  faint  prospect  of 
OTertaldng  the  work  entrusted  to  me. 
But  the  prospect  is  but  faint,  as  the  men 
are  so  scattered  that  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  finding  them  out,  and  passing 
firom  ward  to  ward,  and  from  hospital  to 
hospital.  Besides,  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  {Mtients  does  not  serre  to 
diminish  the  number  of  public  serrices, 
while  the  smallness  of  each  audience  has 

tendency  to  depress  the  spirit   and 


weaken  the  energy  of  the  preacher.  So 
that,  on  eyerv  account,  I  trust  that  no 
long  time  will  elapse  without  tvinging 
some  fellow-labourer  to  this  field. 

September  28(A. — In  the  course  of  visit- 
ing to-day  saw  Serjeant  A.  in  the  General 
Hospital,  and  had  some  oonyersation  with 
him.  He  has,  before  now,  given  me  some 
details  of  his  history.  By  his  own  aocount, 
his  father  was  a  pious  man,  and  very 
strict  disciplinarian.  The  son  found  it 
necessary  to  snlmiit,  but  did  so  with  a 
bad  grace.  At  last,  taking  offence  at 
■ome  act  of  his  father's,  he  ran  away,  and 
enlisted.  Some  time  after  this  his  father 
purchased  his  discharge,  though  the  son 
told  him  he  might  tare  himself  the 
trouble,  as  he  would  probably  enlist 
again.  And  so  be  did,  and  does  not 
entertain  the  least  feeling  of  regret  or 
remorse.  He  will  coolly  tell  yon  he 
never  expects  to  regain  his  health,  or  to 
revisit  his  native  country.  He  has  no 
fhith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  part 
Britain  is  acting  in  the  present  war^  and 
S8 


yet  would  rush  with  all  Us  might  against 
the  thick  of  the  enemy.  He  profesaea  to 
ildnk  it  too  late  for  him  to  repeat  and 
amend,  and  is  content  to  tdce  his  olmnoa 
with  others.  I  expressed  my  aoirow  for 
his  unhappy  position,  but  frncy  he  thooght 
I  might  as  wril  have  spared  my  pains.  I 
had  before  left  a  oopv  of  ^  AUeine'a 
Alarm"  with  him,  ana  entreated  hisa 
again  to  read  it 

I  have  oftm  thought  that  suoh  nnliaiipf 
cases  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  parents. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  fia  whiels 
the  best  discipline  is  defeated  In  its  alass. 
But  it  is  a  not  unirequent  error  in  train- 
ing to  treat  only  as  a  matter  of  ilaly  wha^ 
should  spring  from  a  principle  of  loee,  and- 
to  make  that  instruction  a  losib  whiofaa. 
might  t>e  rendered,  in  a  great  degree^  m^ 
plMMure.    That  parent  comes  nearest  t<^ 
training  up  his  child  in  the  way  he  ahonlA^ 
go  who  resembles  most  our  Fntber  li^k. 
heaven;  and  in  His  government  rlgbte-^ 
ousness  and  peace  meet  together, 
and  truth  emoraee  each  other. 
This  evening  received  box 
ing,  among  ouier  things,  a  very 
oonmiunion  cup,  **  From  a  few  of  my 
flook  in  Gourook,  for  the  nee  of 
countrymen  in  the  East.'*    It  la  a  t< 
handsome  and  appropriate  gilt»  and 
hope  soon  to  t>e  able  to  put  it  to  use. 
box  also  contained  a  most  suitable 
tion  of  books  and  tracts  for  the 
the  sick  and  wounded,  the  gift  of 
Sabbath  school  connected  wnh  bit  lal 
congregation  in  the  tame  place,  wwoh 
shall  have  peculiar  pleasnra  la 
into  the  Inmds  of  the  men  In ' 

Stptember  S9CA. — Spent  an  hoar  or 
in  the  Barrack  Hospital,  and  saw 
of  the  men  who  are  confined  to  bed. 
gaged  afterwards  in  writing  oat 
and  letters  for  Monday's  mail,  and 
making  preparations  for  the  date  of 
morrow. 

September  SOfA^— Sunday.    No 
this  morning  in  Barracks,  the 
ing  been  marched  oat  for 
The  usual  servicee  in  the  Palaoi^ 
rack,  and  General  Hoepttala.    Ai  tftj* 
conclusion  of  the  sermoQ  In  the  Baiia*J 
Hospital,  admfaiisUred  the  ordlnaBoe  ^ 
bapdsm  to  the  child  of  a  aeijeanfwli* 
bad  applied  to  me  for  this  on  the  previo* 
Sabbath.     About  thirty  men   prsste^i 
and,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  db* 
pensation  of  this  ordinance  In  saeh  ei^ 
cumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thst  tfei 
impression  mode  upon  them  was  safadtfT 
and  solemni^g. 


I 


Mr.  FerguaioD  baa  been 
firom  ScHtari  to  BaladaTa.   Tbe  04f 
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which  be  seems  to  have  en- 
hare  arisen  from  some  of 
Cborch  .of  England   party, 
s  to  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland 
md  maintain  her  eqiud  rights^ 
•f  the  treaty  of  union,  with 
ch    of   England    ererywhere 
D^and  itself.    Both  churches 
in  the  ^e  of  the  law,  in  all 
M,  and  in  the  army  and  navy, 
md  believe  Mr.  Fergusson  will 
iroToked  to  say  or  do  anything 
of  his  official  position  or  per- 
mcter  and  calling,  but  will 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
of  peace."    Both  the  Commit- 
rareh  will  expect  him,  however, 
in  these  with  equal  firmness 
tj.    He  may  rest  assured  that 
littee  will  see  justice  done  him 
Wwt  Office  or  in  Parliament, 
see  cause  to  apply  to  them  for 
t  home  against  any  unjust  in- 
t  or  want  of  even-handed  justice 
art  of  the  dvil  or  ecclesiastical 
mad. 

Uersfrom  Mr,  Fergusaou, 

Balaolava,  11  tA  J(m.  1856. 
Be  fkots  coming  to  light  now, 
vsnoe  to  the  three  rel^ous  di- 
f  the  British  army,  which  are 
Bg  some  who  take  pleasure  in 
bog  the  list  of  Presbyterians. 

1  C has  called  for  a 

•wing  the  number  of  each  sect 
paUans,  Presbyterians,  and  Ro- 
Bolics.  As  an  eaounple  of  the 
ted  to,  I  mav  state  the  case  of 
agiment.  Trie  Episcopal  chap- 
nedy  and  the  colonel,  both  said 
BoC  believe  there  were  half-a^ 
tasbyterians  in  the  whole  regi- 
Imms  it  turns  out,  when  uie 
I  taken,  that  t/ure  are  125.  In- 
liBfiDg  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
BMBtsd  in  the  number  of  her 
^  Bi  it  has  been  again  and  again 
I  will  be  found  that  she  is  much 


Balaclata.  llth  FA,  1856. 

\  ddmd  to  write  to  you  much 
ibbI  mteoded  at  the  date  of  my 
f  BOtB.  Much  might  be  said  by 
fology,  but  I  have  not  time  to 
I  Bl  any  length.  Scarcely  a  day 
•d  t)c  some  weeks  in  which  1 
I  MBMBboed  yoD,  and  fUt  1 


ought  to  be  giving  you  some  aooonnt  of 
my  labours  here. 

I  have  chaige  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  General  and  Castle  Hos^tals.    Bat 
in  addition  to  this,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  attend  aUK>to  thosein  the  artilleiy,  the 
89th,  and  the  82d  regiments,  which  are 
encamped   in   the  neighbourhood.    My 
labours  are  thus  scattered  over  a  wide 
field — much  too  wide.    There  is  sufficient 
work  for  two  chaplains  here.  The  Church 
of  England  has  three  within  about  the 
same  bounds.    I  have  thus  five  hospitals 
to  visit—those  already  mentiooed,  and 
the  regimental  hospitu  of  the  regiments 
also  noticed.    These  latter  I  have  only 
been  able  to  visit  onoe  a^wedc.    They 
are  all  distant  from  my  quarters  about 
one  and  a-half  miles,  and  I  shaU  not 
attempt  to  say  anything  about  the  roads. 
I  have  not  yet  got  a  horsey  as  I  have  not 
a  stable;  but  1  must  have  one  soon,  if 
possible.    /  pr$aeh  /oiar  timea  tverg  8m^ 
dby,  and  should  like  to  do  it  more  fre- 
quently were  I  able.    Up  till  a  week  ago 
my  Sunday  duties  were  as  follows  ^-In 
«the  Churdi''  at  General  Hospital,  par- 
ade   service    for   Boyal   Sai^iers    and 
Miners,  at  nine  jlm.:  on  the  beigfats 
above  Balaclava,  parade  service  in  open 
air  for  the  artillery  and  89th,  at  half-past 
ten  AJtf. ;  at  the  Castle  Hospital,  (Sana- 
toriom,)  for   patients,  nurses,   medical 
staff*  corps,  &c.,  in  a  ward,  (having  been 
refosed  the  use  of  the  Hospital  church,) 
at  half-past  deven  jlm.  ;  at  the  camp  of 
the  82d,  parade  service  in  the  open  air, 
at  three  p  ji.    For  the  last  two  Sabbaths 
instead  of  the  service  at  the  camp,  the 
83d  have  joined  the  Sappers  in  the  church 
at  nine  in  the  mornhig;  and  for  the 
patients,  and  the  medical  staff  corps  of 
the  General  Hospital,  and  the  pubuoi  I 
have  pubUc  worship  in  ''the  church**  at 
hslf-past  two  p JL    TUs  is  not  a  suitable 
hour  for  the  public^  but  I  folt  it  my  duty 
to  attend  to  the  hospital  in  the  first  place. 
There  are  some  cases  in  hospital  of  deep 
interest  to  mysd^  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
would  be  so  to  you  also;  but  I  be^  yon 
will  excuse  my  giving  any  details  for  the 
present. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  church 
and  regular  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices every  Lord's  dsy  in  the  Main  street 
of  Balaclava.  Mai^  of  those  who  attend 
are  Preebvterians.  I  sent  in  a  leqiUsi- 
tion  for  a  hut,  to  be  used  as  a  plaoeof  wor- 
ship, which  was  refhsed,  as  many  of  my 
reqidsitions  have  been.  Mr.  G- — » the 
Episcopalian  chaplain  here,  very  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  his  church.  I  called 
one  morning  at  Mr.  C's  to  inquire  the 
name  of  his  idaoe  of  woiship^  tiiat  I 
might  insert  it  In  aqruotioes.  Mr*. 
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the  prtndpil  chaplain,  vu  with  him. 
who,  when  be  heard  the  propoikl,  lefuseil 
to  aUow  me  the  UM  of  che  houw^  Bui 
he  eagaged  to  apply  to  the  Quartet- 
maitei-Giineral  to  bare  a  place  of  wor- 
■hlp  erected  far  the  Fresbyteriaal  in 
Balactara  itn mediate)}'.  Nearlj  a  week 
pwaed  away,  and  1  had  no  replj'.  I  went 
myaelf  to  he^  4uartera,  and  taw  Culant'l 

H ,  who  >tiU  i^ii»ed  to  grant  my 

requltition,  but  promiied  to  lay  my 
■UtemeDts  before  lh«  chief  of  the  RtHtf, 
Oa  the  following  day  (5th  February)  I 
had  a  letter  from  the  principal  chaptun, 
dated  S9tt)  Janaary,  requesting  infurma- 
tioQ  a*  to  the  number,  time,  ai^d  placej; 
of  my  conduotiag  diiliie  terrive  eacli 
Lord'*  day.  To  tbia  I  replied  imme- 
diately, but  I  hare  heard  uuthing  oion.- 
of  it.  I  feel,  and  I  think  Juitly,  coniid' 
erably  aggrieted  in  tbii  matter,  aad  1 
told  the  Qaarterm alter- (rcneral  ao ;  anil 
if  he  oontinuel  torefUM  my  requiaition,  ' 
1  ahall  forwMil  it  to  higher  quart«ri. 
The  Boman  Calholia  hast  Iwo  iargt 
churfhti  CR  l/u  Ktighbouriood,  and,  in 
all  faimeii,  the  Preibyieriani  have  an 
tqual  right,  ami  might,  without  a  grudge, 


n  R.  B.  llHKinDchii,  Edlnbnrgti, 
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They  haTe  read  with  deep  intereat  tba 
Joumali  of  the  misiionariea,  aa  recorded 
'  in  the  EiiiHbiirgh  Chriilian  Uagazimt,  and 
'  are  much  gratifled  with  the  (ucceM  that 
has  attended  their  exeniona.  Their  *in- 
ceie  deaire  ia,  that  Almighty  Qod  may 
strengthcD  their  hands  and  enconrage 
their  hearts  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir 
heavenly  Tocation,  and  that  their  Uboon 
may  be  abandanily  bleised  in  imparting 
the  consolntiODi  of  tbe  Word  of  Ufe  te 
our  auflering  fellow -conntrymen  In  that 
distant  land. 

We  recollect,  willi  grateful  feeling*, 
yonr  visit,  tugetber  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Depaiailon  fKim  our  Tenerabli 
Church,  to  thia  plaue,  at  a  time  when  tb« 
prewDce  of  able  and  faithful  minutan 
was  much  needed ;  and  tlie  impreanoot 
then  made  will  not  aoon  be  forgotten. 

The  sabscriber*  ezpiesa  a  desire  that 
yoD  will  pleaae  insert  the  enclosed  mb- 
scription  li*t  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Otrufim 
JUaganna,  not  so  much  for  their  own 
gratiflcaiion,  but  tliaC  their  coadoct  lia 
this  matter  may  induce  other  coogrega- 
tinna  on  thia  side  of  the  Atlantlo  to  gv 
and  do  likewise. 

That  the  Cbief  Shepherd  may  blsM  «dS- 
proaper  your  labonra,  and  give  you  man]^' 
seals  of  a  faithful  miuistry  in  the  (tiial  ■ 
day  of  Hi*  appearing,  U  tbe  nncet^B 
desire  of 

Your  fanmUe  and  devoted  Serranta.^ 


We  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  recording  ~^^ 

the  following  subscription*  received  from    irBSCRiPTIOItS  BTTHB  ADBSKBim  OM 
New  Brunswick.    We  return  our  beil      ".  ASoaEWB  CHOkch.  oii*THAH_ 
tbanka  to  our  kind  frienda,  and  value    S^ota^J^^^™   ' 
moat  deeply  this  proof  of  tbeli  sympathy 
for  their  aullbriog  countrymen.    We  have 
always  maintained  that  there  exist  no- 
where more  warm  and  gODeraiu  hearU 
than  those  of  onr  cOQntrymea  in  the 


The  follcwf  Dg  letter  ba*  been  addressed 
to  Mr.  Uacleod,  tbe  Secretai^  of  tbe 
Scutari  Wsaion  :— 

IbutuoaLHiw  BiDntwioi, 

tarAriarrint. 
RsT.  aXDDKAK  SiB,— We  have  much 
pleaaore  in  transmitting  to  you  the  en- 
cloaed  Bill  of  Exchange  for  L.e  sterling. 
In  favour  of  the  Scutari  Mission.  Tbe 
sabscriberi,  seDSltively  alive  to  the  inf-  , 
f^nga  and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  j  j|^^  q^ 
Pretbyterian  portion  of  the  Britiih  army  jjg,„  p^i, 
in  tbe  Crimea,  have  cheerfully  expressed  j„^„  q^^,, 
their  desire  to  auiit  your  generous  \  wiuUm  ji 
effitrta  In  nutaininK  the  Soniari  MiaslotL  wiuum  si 
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je,  NxTtUmublre. 
Eluxk  laluid.  ud 
.KimJwKj,  Pmn- 
Mlchigan,    Indian^ 


«d  Ifir  thai  purpc4*,  and  In  aumt  caaea 

Mwn.  M  in  mnt  caaea.  thar  ar«  n. 

•  wbsl*  aiU'iuiit  bnwaici  (rcaL 

b*  •dnciUoB  Df  [tag  chUdren  oI^b 
••dfromtaaUaii,  df  from  parmaasDC 

■  to  tba  oauaua  of  lUi.  ihe  nombar 
JBoohftlul  ta,  of  achoolaaoiUinad  or 


pabhc  Bud  prlvi 


[ieS6 

«,  of  whldi  mm  M.BU  dollar* 
flram  aodoiriiMata.  U»>ot  duUara 
,  IM.indolkra  from  public  ftudai 
dollui  from  ottaar  aooccaa,— In 
■e»  pM  bj  lb*  pupUa. 
numbeT  of  puplJI  In  Uh  adwoh, 
LOM,  waft»  tbarelan, 
tha  Uacbtn  of  th* 

aa  rMnnud  b;  itai  parcnu.  It  waa  4,iW>ait 
Ibe  fitrinar  cMni.  It  la  probabla.  tha  nnsibar 
UHt  attended  nlih  a  Aoud  dcgraa  of  ngularlrjr. 
wUkt  tba  latter  inolgdad  all  Ihal  wan  acBt  fur 
any  period,  bowarar  abort.  Tba  antlra  coat  of 
laUfoo,  bichidliif  pnbUe  *Dd  prlrata  aebsola,  aa 
waU  aa  tbi  aeadiiBUfc  ma  tbat  jear  I4.l]3,]t« 

Wsahould  natgln*cBapMeTkiiof»b*tl« 
doing  for  tba  adoculoBortba  pao^of  tba  Ualtad 

tbcn  cannot  bo  leai  Iban  U.OM  Bundu  arboola, 
HlUi  at  kut  t^.MV  pBplla  in  tbam.  Thaaa 
actaoolt  baia  lOUnUf  Intcnotlnf  libraries  U- 
taetaad  to  tikam.  NM  a  Itw  naraom.  e^aidaUjF 
amou  lb*  adult  popilf.  raeun  all  tba  ■dnni. 
tlon  ibaj  atar  fat  at  lb*  BaiMlijr  achool. 


CbunborCbrlat.    Tba 


Haiaa  tob*  at  praaani  M^iui.uu),  then  ttarra  la 
uie  minWar,  on  an  aierua,  fur  ahactlon  nan 
ttaaa  II3T  intaaUtanu    AniTUili  liun  dqI  of  rleir 


profBaaora  in  ooUagea  aad  Baiiiiiiai  laa. 
looal  preanlian,  ka.— b*  at  all  laM  than  auwa. 
Simma^i^  Ik*  K<m.B—mgiUtBl  BtMm  -Tba 

bSdiaa.  grMt  and  anall.  I*  i;<M  I  of  th«  csun. 
■atloai,  3,6iiTi  and  ttaat  of  tba  owaban  alioat 
Iw.iwii  Of  tluac  iba»  an  m  cannet*"'''*  bf 
Uidtariana.  with  U,«jI)  numbtra;  thraa  mllllea 
Koman  CatboUa.  with  IM.UWf'communlcuta  *• 
Tha  Jawa  hata  U  ajnagoguaa,  holding  about 

n*  ^jtftfl^M  nWvku— In  tba  nar  1TW,  ■ 
Fnabiterj,  cooalatlBf  of  taien  mlulilrra  from 
tba  norib  of  Ireland  and  trom  Haw  Kogiand.  nas 
fcrowd.  Vroin  thli  bodj  aroaa  tba  Ur|[a  bodj  of 
Chnrohaa  whicb  bear  the  dlitlnctlTi  appellation 


4.011 1  v 

iu.md. 

ariiadfr 
•  ftinda. 


of  pnpUa  alteDdlDi 
IVl*l  and  the  o< 
■  Irtaraatlui  pamphli 


JKOUnt  pild  foi 

rnbich4a&3.Dgi 


nadirided 

Bcbool)  had  t,ni  nUidaten  and  UoantlUM.  In 
lOM-U,  the  >tatiati<«  of  Uwaa  two  bodiaa  eom- 
binad  were  at  follom  i— >  nnenl  laaanblia*,  U 
annda.  IM  praabiiU'laa,  3,7111  nlnlatera,  3U 
Iteantlatea,  ta  rudldatea,  t.sM  chnRbea.  MS.at 
membera ;  oontrlbutifriu  to  Gonyregatlonal.  ima-> 
donarj,  ednoatlonaL  and  other  nUjfloiia  ohieet*; 
at  leait  «,0W,<«  doUan ;    and  lu  tbaolocltS 

W<  nItlDtB,  lo  a  tahnlai  torn,  tha  atulatioe  of 
the  otbcc  biBnshaa  of  tha  Praabftaiian  tUniljr  or 


9ll*fafd  bT        f  orthaaa  4,»8>,M7 papUa  reton 
Slate  ind     luachoollnlSSU.tboae  bvmlothe 
orlrinallj  i  3,IMU8li  l*J,*3is  wan  born  In  &.__ 
>c*.  and  ia.UI  wan  &«e  coloured  cbOdraa. 
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1  III  Prnlnl 

HWitbtlKi* 


""T^E?" 


Moiraia  or  rami  RDodK  WQBoih,  AT  prubi. 
Urtn  ud  i3uH>,  SjUt  oidibnd  miBlMan,  ail 
UcmtUci,  fifi  obMMm,  T.TWiOOBcncubmi, 
■Bd«n,MI  BHoibBi  or  ewnBiMiUim. 

Home  tftoioiH.— Urt  j««r<b«  AbhIou  HoniH 
Mi»rioii«ij  Boci«^  ■mplojjjj  KT"  — '-' 

CbUKh  (in  ISU44)  OnplCMd  H 
Uw  Boud  of  Mluiow  of  Uw  Ai 
t«riu  dumb.  <l  I  uifl  Bok4  uf 

nilhllw  tWo^  «i'Bou4  i>f  Mlialaa^crf^ 
JituiMiia  DanA  Ofnnh,  Hi  th«  Bau^  or 
lOrim  oTihaMiwUlmutelHii  efttas  UMhodlM 


dumb.  (iLbaDl)  M:  in 

fldvDIlj  la  to  ElTfl  ft  good  lda4  of  wb4l  It  Uoiuf 
Id  tlia  cuu  of  boDM  nriitioiu :  und  tlii*  Bu»g- 
mtBt,  m  imjt  idd,  ii  eompuillTrij  of  rsccul 

"n<  Mb  8Be<i«ret-n»  Amorlcu  Blblfl  So- 
datTorlntad list 7«r  Hl^ cc^ of  Uw  UIUb 
■Bd^(*w  Tmtiininir  ud  hn  bnod,  froa  lU  or- 
■UbittBa  iB  UM,  BO  IM  ttw  M^.MT  eopiM. 
Tba  AmBkB  aad  TordnBlUa  BodM;r>aonl, 
fa  UU.H,  Sl.im  TotemH,  iBd  bH  vobttalMd 
nan  Ibus  WM»  bobIh  ■!■■•  fU  bnuttoa. 
Tlw  AmotaD  HUo  (iBkni  bHOM  jetpaUUiid 
miieh  it  botM.  ^aittHaBiBbirflfaMlMEr 
Uia  BIbl>,lawhoKDrlaptt(,poblUMdWtlia 
BibI*  kkMm  Joiit  BH»dr>>>  va  M  tb*  bfbla 


darn  aUUaoii  Uu  hrnC  part  of  < 
bam  tot  lb*  babeOC  of  tBa  peopla  of  ( 

■meadad  HO,na  didlm.  *"""' 

nalVMtaidBi  '-  " 
Amaricunvot  Bi 

T0lDID«,WI,3a3,iiiaDiirHU,  iu,u 
tba  Praab  jlerlu  Bovd  of  PubUcal 

tioo  Bawd  '(HortbJ  pub'uibad  li 


lan  afi.OOO.OCD  pnaei ;  tb 
[flhodin    Clmtch    pab 

MU  Anwrlculandv  Mu»l  lll^nrhai  mad 


iii:t  Society  ol 


Uum  bODhI  for  Ubnrlia  i  I 
Bcbool  Unloa  dbu-I*  u  mfT  1  Iba  MulMte- 
•elU  limdaj  Icbuid  Dobin,  KM  ■(  laaiti  Vu 
BplKopal  Bimdmjr  Scboot  ifrdon,  3W.    Tba  n- 


IM)  oolpoitnn  i 
DoudKadgruUf  I 


ttan  ampkijcd  ■> 
d  miillDiurlva,  lA 


Jnjpportvd 
tb#  Con. 


IndbiWlbl 
ftriaaiUia  AinarkanaBdyQriten<^,„,^  .._..,. 
4*!  tba  HatbDdlit  tUadoBU?  Sodnr.  at  mh. 
•iDsiiriM  ud  M  iHtatHtai  tba  ilinaikM  IfM. 
•lanttiBocMj.  Umlidoiuriaa  If  MOHaaiH 
add  tba  nlaalonariat  of  Hia  Fna  WQ]  BapdalL 
awenth  EHv  Bipllith  ud  loraa  otb«  maU  dt. 

Inr  In  fonln  Belda-^la  Chbu.  Mm.  ^hnab, 
bidii,  and  Cejloa,  FmU,  T1MB7,  npal  no. 
'-'—  'n  Europe  and  Amirfca,  bi  Hnwban, 
'-' — 1,  WMlan  AM(«,  in  tha  DIu^ 
OoBU.  ud  (Boas  tba  Bborifrioai 
I,  at  u  rapuK,  lut  tHr.  of  not 
1.  IcM  that  HMM  doltuii.    cag. 


Ja  Amdjtieal  CoMeordaaee  to  tU  iToitr 
Saipbotti  or  t&e  Si6b  ;»-CHBi(ttf  tadtr 
dittmct  and  damfied  luadt  or  tame*. 
fij  JoBV  Easib,  DJ>^  LLJ).  Giif- 
flo,  Glaigow. 

Tbb  tunne  of  the  leuvad  ud  diitin- 
gidibed  editor  !■  ftanffident  giursnue  to 
Iba  pnUic  Ibr  Um  worth  of  thU  Cooewd- 
uce.  It  it  the  third  oT  an  ddmlnble 
leriM  of  biblical  work*  published  bj  Mr. 
Oriffln,  and  edited  t^  Dr.  Bedie,  de- 
■Ipwd  tbr  popnlar  itudj,  "  tpecialljr  tx 
the  lue  of  Sal)bUh  Khool  teachsn,"  and 
geaeralljfbrdoaieaticiaitnictlrai.  "Tbe 
ndniiuv*  u  we  we  told  la  tbe  preface^ 


"ii  an  attempt  M  to  clawify  Sctiptdie 
under  it*  different  bead*  uto  ezbtnttit* 
content*.'  Thns,  for  imtancis  to  lake 
tbe  flnt  article  "  AouontTm,'  the 
readei  will  Mcertain  under  it  what  la 
■aid  in  Sdiptare  ai  to  tbe  land  and 
tuaa  of  Canaan ;  the  proceuM  of  biu- 
btudrr,  iDch  a*  plotigbing,  towing,  le^ 
ing,  Ac. ;  and  the  allneiona  to  them  odd- 
laioed  in  the  prophet*  and  in  the  pan- 
ble*  of  ODr  Cord,  with  mnch  more  of 
(imilar  import.  Tbal  Dr.  Eadie  ha*  bj^ 
a*  be  tell*  tu,  an  older  and  aimll^i-  work, 
\yf  Ur.  Talbot,  to  improve  upon,  Biakce 
it  the  more  certain  that  tbe  lateet  i«  Oe 
beat    WeondiaUf  rMonmwiidtt. 
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&txmon. 


Bjr  the  Bby.  J,  PiiiLET,  Minister  q£  QuekicUiead. 


**  For  aM  tUags  are  yoars ;  whether  Paal,  or  ApoUoe^  or  Cephas,  or  the  worU,  or  life,  or 
4eath»  or  things  preeenl*  or  thinga  t^ooow ;  allare  joBrs."— 1  Cob.  lit  SI,  i2. 


Or  thU  epistle  the  early  portion  to  which 
the  text  belongs  is  directed  against  the 
itate  of  division  existing  in  the  Corin- 
thian ChoxQh«  They  were  separated  one 
from  another  into  different  parties,  each 
of  whioh  sererally  had  attached  them- 
lelTea  to  one  or  other  of  the  eminent 
ministers  of  the  primitiTe  Church  whom 
thej  especially  appreciated^  and  were 
Bodenralning  all  bat  him.  One  party 
magnified  Paul,  and  wished  to  be  reck* 
oned  his  adherents;  another  gathered 
rouid  the  eloquent  ApoUos;  a  third 
canfid  themselyes  as  the  foUowers  of 
Pelsr;  eaoh  party  glorying  in  their 
ikTowite  teacher^  and  Uring  in  disunion 
and  s^antkm  from  all  who  in  this 
nspcot  followed  not  with  them. 

He  apostle  is  referring  to  this  state  of 

tldafi  in  the  language  which  he  uses  in 

the  lest^    They  were  not  Paul'i^  or  Apol- 

W,  or  Cephas^,  as  they  said,  but  they 

me  Christ's,  and,  in  Him,  God's;  and 

Saoly  and  ApoUos,  and  Cephas  were 

theiis.    Tea,  not  Paul,  and  ApoUos,  and 

€3apkas  only,  aU  things  here  were  theirs ; 

sdl  tU«gs  with  which  in  any  way  they 

conversant  on   the    earth.     AQ 

here^  they  should  recognise^  con- 

a   universal   ministry  to  the 

■^AU  things  were  theirs;  whe- 

er  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  or  the 

life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 

to  oome ;  aU  were  theirs." 

aU  things  here  are  a  ministry  to 

i»MMs  is  the  truth  which  is  in  this 

faaolaredtous;  and  of  this  truth 

some  brief  ehicidstion  and  en- 

in  oonnezion  with  the  words 

#'lhtf|0t.    It  is  a  truth  that  is  little 

flMgHMI  or  little  borne  in  mind  by  us, 

t  illis*  It  can  be  said  to  be  believed. 

T<  Hiii|HHil  iiiiiiji  sill  I  n  iifflrmn  It  And 

fitH  tha  truths  revealed  in  the  Scrips 


tures,  it  is  surely  for  the  Christian  one 
of  the  greatest,  the  most  blissful,  the 
most  important. 

The  ministry  to  the  saints  which  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  constitute  is  the 
simplest  and  the  most  obvioas  part  of 
the  unxversal  ministry  to  us. 

It  is  altogether  a  perversion  of  the 
truth  when  you  think  of  yourselves  as 
belonging^  in  any  measure,  to  this  or  that 
minister  of  the  Church,  aad  thus  make 
ministers,  in  that  mesisuie^  the  centres  of 
division  and  separation  in  the  one  body 
of  Christ.  It  is  to  forget  that  you  are 
Christ's,  that  you  are  God's,  and  that 
ministers  are  Christ^s  servants,  whom  He 
has  set  in  the  Chureh  for  your  sakes. 
Ministers  are  to  be  accounted  of  as  the 
servanta  of  Christ  with  you,— -as  the 
stewards,  for  your  behoofi  of  the  things 
of  GM»  Tb^  are  for  yon,  and  not  you 
for  them.  In  aU  their  prayers  snd  paiau 
in  the  Chureh,  inaU  theirmittistry  of  the 
Word,  in  i^  their  watching  for  souls  as 
they  that  must  give  an  aooottnt»  tiwy  are 
Christ's  servants  whom  He  has  pUoed 
among  you,  because  you  are  His^— who 
are  with  you  for  your  spiritual  edifica- 
tion^—for  the  great  end  of  your  progress 
towards  the  perfection  that  is  in  Him* 
9rom  this  truth,  distinctly  realised,  you 
are  to  rise  into  tlMt  wider  afiirmation  on 
tlie  sutJBCt  which  the  text  contains.  The 
ministry  to  tlie  saints  here  is  not  confined 
to  living  teachers;  for  the  great  end 
whioh  the  Cliristian  haa  to  keep  in  view, 
and  to  press  forward  towards,  all  things 
here  are  a  ministry  to  us.  Thus,  first, 
fioUowing  simply  the  guidance  of  the  text^ 

L  The  world  is  ours — this  present  evil 
world  in  which  we  are.  In  its  tempta- 
tions which  it  puts  in  our  way,  in  the 
oi^ression  of  spirit  which  its  evil  is 
4tted  tp  cause  us,  in  the  separalfiin  of  its 
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life  from  ours  in  which  it  makes  us  dwell 
apart  fh>m  it»  in  every  aspect  in  which 
it  presents  itself  to  us  as  spiritual  men,  it 
is  ours. 

It  is  not  the  worst  world  in  which 
we  could  be  for  our  growth  in  holiness, 
as  we  may  be  sometimes  tempted  to  think, 
but  the  Tory  fittest  world  for  this, — a  world 
in  which  everything  is  fitted  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  in  us,  by  the  wisdom 
of  Him  who  rules  over  all  things  in  it. 

The  world's  temptations,  for  instance, — 
the  particular  temptations  which  it  puts 
in  our  way, — are  trials  of  our  steadfastness 
by  Qod  whose  we  are.  They  are  often 
the  occasion  of  our  falling  into  sin,— that 
is  just  when  we  fail  in  the  trial,  not 
walking  in  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit 
which  is  given  us,  yielding  ourselves  in- 
stead to  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  that 
is  within  us.  In  themselves,  in  God's 
purpose^  they  are  trials  of  our  steadfast- 
ness, by  which  it  is  proved,  and  by 
which  He  would  strengthen  and  establish 
it.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  for  us 
a  way  of  escape  from  sin,  simply  by 
proving  faithAiL  And  as  often  as  we 
aire  true  to  God,  our  fidth  is  by  every  one 
of  them  established,  our  Christian  char- 
acter, in  one  feature  of  it  or  another,  is 
oonfirmed,  and  our  progress  advanced,  in 
the  best  possible  way,  towards  the  per- 
fection that  is  in  Christ. 

The  oppression  of  spirit,  again,  which 
the  world's  evil  is  fitted  to  cause  us,  so 
far  aa  it  is  iblt  by  us,  is  salutary  to  our 
spiritual  health.  It  makes  the  Christian 
a  man  of  sorrow ;  but  to  be  a  mourner 
here,  is  part  of  the  perf^ion  to  which 
the  Christian  is  called.  The  time  is  com- 
.ing  when  he  will  be  comforted.  And  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  mourner  now. 
It  is  fitted  to  make  us  like  unto  Him  who, 
in  our  flesh  dwelling  here  the  Righteous 
Onev  was  made  perfect  through  that  which 
He  suffered ;  to  make  us  partakers  of 
the  perfection  of  humanity  which  He 
manifested,  when  He  had  compassion  on 
sinners,  when  He  wept  over  impenitent 
Jerusalem,  when  He  laid  down  His  life 
fat  His  brethren,  that  He  might  save  them 
fhmi  sin  even  through  His  blood. 

The  world's  separation  of  life  from 
oorsy  also^  in  which  it  makes  ua  dwell 
84 


apart  fh)m  it,  while  we  are  in  it,  is  help- 
fkl  to  our  spiritual  wellbeing.  It  makes 
our  life  here  a  life  of  separation  from  that 
of  many  around  us ;  and  it  brings 
sharply  out  to  us,  therefore,  the  diflbrence 
between  the  Christian  life  and  that  of  the 
world.  It  does,  indeed,  make  us  feel 
that  here  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers. 
But  this  is  the  very  feeling  we  have  to 
come  to,  if  we  are  to  come  to  the  perfec- 
tion for  a  man  that  is  in  Christ.  He  was 
a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here.  This  is 
the  very  feeling  by  which  we  are  to  ap- 
prove our  raeetness  for  the  better  country, 
even  the  heavenly ;  and  the  training  to 
it  which  we  have  here  through  the  separ- 
ation in  spirit  fh>m  us  of  all  who  are  of 
this  world  is  just  one  manifestation  among 
many  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  in  which  the  world  is  ours. 

IL  Then,  secondly,  life  is  oursy  this 
I»esent  life,  in  the  things  that  belong  to 
it  with  us.  Life  here  in  its  business  oc- 
cupations, in  its  social  connexions,  in  its 
vicissitudes,  in  everything  belonging  to  it. 

Life  is  ours  in  all  its  business  occupa- 
tions.   It  sometimes  seems  to  Christians 
as  if  the  time  spent  in  their  daily  work, 
their  worldly  occupation,  were,  at  best, 
withdrawn  fh>m  God's  service^  and  there  -^ 
were  thus  left  them  but  their  leisure  « 
hours  and  stolen  moments  in  which  to  do  ^ 
Koj  thing  for  God.    So  the  case  will  be^ 
felt  to  be  by  those  with  whom  religion  is  ^^ 
a  series  of  observances,  or  with  whom  it<^ 
lies  in  a  few  peculiar  duties;  but  so  it^ 
need  not  be,  and  is  not  in  God's  purpose^  ^^ 
The  worldly  occupation  given  to  him  in.^ 
God's  providence  is  no  longer,  to  tfae^c 
Christian,  merely  labour  and  weariness  '^ 
of  the  flesh  that  he  may  live ;  it  is  now  a  ^ 
blessed  thing,  or  may  be  so  with  him,  a  ^ 
work  in  God's  service ;  and  it  is  a  work  ^ 
in  God's  service  which,  in  the  wisdom 
His  love,  is  fitted  to  prove  ns^  and  to 
bring   us   forward   towards   perfection. 
There  is  in  it  to  each  of  us,  throoghonl 
every  day,  a  trial  of  our  diligence^  and 
patience,    and     consdentiouaneas,   and 
right  use  of  our  gifts,  in  a  work  given  ns 
by  the  Lord  to  do.    There  is  in  it^  also^ 
in  its  rel^erence  to  others^  a  trial  oC  oor 
integrity,  and  fkithf^ilness,  of  our  loving- 
klndness,  and  of  our  nprightnoa  lo  the 
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fUndard  of  the  •anotoary.  In  all  tbeie 
retpecta,  and  in  other  such  like,  it  is  for 
each  of  na  a  sphere  of  service  in  which 
to  raise  a  living  testimony  for  Qod,  day 
by  day,  to  those  ground  as,  and  to  estab- 
lish onrselyes,  day  by  day,  in  rightuess  of 
spirit  towards  Him.  All  its  hardships 
even,  and  its  seeming  evils,  are  in  GKxl's 
design  for  highest  good,  and  may  by  us, 
if  we  are  true  to  God,  be  redeemed.there- 
unto. 

Life  is  ours,  also,   in  all   its  social 
connexions.     Some  of  these,  with  us, 
may  be  springs  of  joy  and  happiness,  and 
othera,  perhaps,  occasions  of  sorrow  or 
anxiety;  but  every  one  of  them  is  adapted 
to  be,  and  may  be,  conducive  to  our 
higheat  good,  if  only  in  the  bonds  of  these 
relationships  we  will  act  our  part  with 
fiuthfulness.  Every  one  of  them  is  intended 
to  minister  good  to  us.  It  is  in  the  closer 
relationships  of  life  that  it  is  especially 
shewn,  regarding  every  man,  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  he  is  of;  they  therefore  try 
our  spirits  especially,  and  if  we  act  wor- 
thily in  them,  they  establish  us,  as  per- 
bapa  nothing  else  does,  in  the  life  and  the 
walk   of  faithfulness.     The   probation 
through  which  they  carry  us,  is  especially 
severe^  but  therefore,  also,  it  is  especially 
salutary.    It  is  often  hi  the  intercourse 
of  hia  domestic  life  that  the  Christian 
moat  of  all  reveals  his  want  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  in  his  intercourse  with  brothers 
or  slaters,  with  wife  or  husband,  with 
paienta  or  children ;  that  is  when  he  fails 
in  the  especial  triaL  In  the  sphere  of  this 
intercourse  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  ikuthfU  man  above  every  where  else 
approves  and  makes  manifest  his  faith- 
folneaa. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  in  their  social 

rcla^nships  Christians  have  very  sore 

■flietions  appointed  them.    And  in  these 

ptfiii^**^  trials  a  Christian  is  sometimes 

afanoet  ready  to  think  that  he  does  well 

to  have  another  spirit  in  him  than  that 

of  Chriat.    He  is  apt  to  live  in  the  feeling 

Alt  tiieae  particular  connexions  at  least 

m  tanHy  against  him,  and  against  his 

ipiiltqal  advancement.    But  this  also  is 

limptj  the  failing  of  our  faith  in  the 

Lotd*    Tlie  worst  evils  in  our  social  con- 

Atte  maj  by  us  be  redeemed  to  good. 


In  its  trials,  as  much  as  in  its  comforts, 
it  is  overruled  for  us  by  the  wisdom  and 
the  love  of  Qod.    Everything  belonging 
to  it  has  a  blessing  in  it  for  us,  if  we  be 
true  to  Him,  and  is  for  us  in  His  purpose 
good.  No  one  thing  in  it  is  intended  to  be 
hurtfhl  to  us,  but  everything  intended  and 
calculated  to  be  helpfhl  to  us,  if  we  will 
walk  worthily  of  God  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  He  has  placed  us  to  serve  Him. 
Life  is  ours,  again,  in  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes.   The  changefhl  character  of  the 
present  life  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
features  of  it.    The  vicissitudes  of  life 
for  us  severally  are  all  controlled  of  God 
our  Father  in  heaven.    The  changes,  for 
instance,  that  take  place  in  our  relative 
position,  as  we  advance  firom  youth  to 
age ;  the  changes  in  our  worldly  estate ; 
the  changes  in  the  outward  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed ;  the  seasons  of 
joy  that  come  to  us,  and  the  seasons  of 
sorrow ;  the  altematioos  of  health  and 
sickness  in  our  personal  history,  or  in 
the  history  of  our  domestic  circle ;  the 
greater  changes  also  that  come  over  our 
life,  when  parents  or  only  fHends  are 
taken    away  fh)m  us — when  those  on 
whom  we  leaned,  or  to  whom  we  most 
cleaved,  depart,  and  we  have,  as  it  were, 
to  begin  life  anew.  All  these  vicissitudes 
are  of  God.  Thatis  saying  little.  They  are 
all  of  God  our  Father  in  heaven,  adapted, 
each  of  them,  by  Him,  in  time,  and  place, 
and  circumstances,  to  prove  a  blessing  to 
us.    God  has  always  a  gracious  object  in 
view,  whether  He  makes  our  path  to  be 
one  of  gladness,  or  casts  a  shade  around 
us.    The  joys  and  satisftctions  of  life 
have  a  gracious  purpose  in  them,  and  are 
the  continual  manifestation  to-  us  of  His 
fktherly  care,  and  of  the  riches  of  His 
great  goodness,  and  loving  kindness,  and 
tender  mercy.    And  life's  afflictions,  and 
disappointments,  and  bereavements,  are 
no  leas  really,  in  their  purpose,  kind,  and 
wise,  and  good.    All  its  joys,  and  all  ita 
sorrows,  are  alike  the  discipline  of  Hia 
hand,  and  come  to  us  with  a  lesson  of 
His  care  for  us,  and  of  EUs  fktherly  love. 
This  is  the  apprehenaion  out  of  which 
would  come  the  interpretation  of  our 
chequered  life;  out  of  which  the  good 
pleasure  of  Qod  for  ua,  in  all  that  befUla 
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ooQtW!t  e?en  with  the  vorld's  eTil,  in  our 
thoughts,  mlao,  of  the  end  of  life,  and  of 
the  ererUating  future,— <he  the  occation  of 
oar  taking  another  ttep^  and  having  a 
farther  measnie  of  iteadfiiatneis  in  the  life 
of  ChritI?  So  it  was  intended  to  he. 
The  worid  and  all  things  here  are  divinely 
constituted,  and  for  us  divinely  roled  that 
it  may  be  so.  God  is  ordering,  step  by 
step,  the  vay  in  which  we  are  to  walk 
with  Him.  Every  step  in  our  earthly 
life^  surely,  should  be  another  victory 
over  evil,  an  advance  forward  and  up- 
ward, in  which  some  spiritual  ground  is 
gained. 

And,  Secondly.  Should  we  not,  there- 
forcj  as  time  advances,  be  making  rapid 
ptogiess,  each  of  us,  in  the  Christian  life? 
Should  not  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  season 
ifter  season,  as  they  pass  over  our  heads, 
—finding  this  ministry  of  all  things  still 
<mn,  in  God's  exceeding  grace,— find 
08,  eMsh  of  them,  at  a  new  and  a;greatly 
advanced  stage  of  the  Christian  life? 
Should  they  not  And  our  corruption  in 
larger  degree  mortified,  our  earthliness 
in  a  greater  measure  purged  away,  our 


graces  ripening  and  expanding  into  the 
unfading  loveliness  of  the  perfect  purity 
that  is  in  Christ  ?  In  the  ministry  to  us 
of  all  things  here,  there  is  nothing  here 
that  should  impede  our  progress;  all 
things  whatsoever  should  be  subservient 
to  it,  and  will  be,  if  we  are  true  to  God, 
and  our  faith  Udl  not.  The  hindrances 
are  in  ourselves  alone.  If  we  will  only 
serve  God  with  "a  perfect  heart,"  in  the 
way  in  which  He  guides  us,  if  we  will 
only  **  follow  the  Lord  fully,**  being  strong 
in  Him  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  we 
may,  with  the  great  apostle,  in  all  things 
be  '*  more  tiian  conquerors  through  Him 
that  loved  us.'*  We  may  redeem  all  the 
evils  that  are  here  with  us  into  good,  and 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  always:  going  forward 
from  strength  to  strength:  being  able 
continually  to  say,  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  fW>m  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 


THE  «« WOBKING  CLASSES*  AND  THEIB  LITERATUBE: 

WHAT  ir  IS,  AHD  WMJiT  IT  OUGHT  TO  BS. 

No.IL 


Whilb  we  have  Sabbath  schools,  ragged 
drarches,  and  charitable  schemes,  whose 
name  la  legion,  all  operating  in  various 
ways  for  the  amelioration  of  the  "  work- 
ing classes "  of  our  country,  we  regret 
ttiai  ao  little  has  been  done,  and  such 
imdl  interest  felt,  in  the  literature  which 
fivms   the   minds,   and    regulates   the 
tbougfats  and  actions  of  an  immense  ma- 
jori^  of  those  who  form  the  **  base  of  our 
racial  pyramid."    If  there  are  many  of 
ttit  chas  unable  to  read  for  themselves, 
^too  are  abundance  of  those  who  are  not 
^ftwIDIiig  to  read  to  them.    Looking, 
to  the  effects  which  books  or 
of  any  kind  have  on  the  van 
or  evil,  it  is  surely  a  great  re- 
J^WltftfH^y  under  which  the  Christian 
IdUfeof  Oieat  Britain  lies,  to  see  that 
to  whonii  hi  reality,  they  stand  in 


the  relation  of  brothers,  should  have  a 
literature  which  will  not  only  not  have 
the  tendency  to  demoralise,  but  possess 
the  positive  power  to  elevate  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  There  was  a  time,  even 
within  the  memory  of  some  still  living, 
when  there  was  no  literature  for  the  poor. 
That  time  has  passed  away,  and  the  work- 
ing man  now  sits  down  at  his  own  fire- 
side, when  the  toils  of  the  drudging  day 
are  over,  and  learns  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  the  events  of  the  present.  The 
press  has  brought  round  this  mighty 
change.  It  is  to  that  press  we  owe  many 
of  our  choicest  national,  social,  and  in- 
dividual blessings ;  but  it  is  still  true,  al- 
though it  must  be  said  with  regret,  that 
to  it,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of 
our  £rest  evils.    The  influence  of  that 

mighty  engine  rivals,  nay,  excels  the  in- 
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flneoce  of  the  palpit.  There  are  thou- 
■andf  Id  our  land  whoie  only  knowledge 
of  Sabbath  days  and  Sabbath  dntiea,  is 
flrom  the  solemn  chime  of  an  hundred 
belli,  as  the  musical  iuTitation  they  carry 
to  all  to  repair  to  God's  house  sounds, 
as  it  were,  in  muffled  peals,  amid  the 
narrow  lanes,  dark  dens,  and  close  cabins 
of  the  city  poor ;  or,  it  may  be^  too,  from 
the  dear  ring  from  the  village  house  of 
prayer,  as  the  fresh  breezes  of  beayen 
carry  the  slow  and  solemn  melody  over 
the  bright  green  fields  and  smiling  pas- 
ture lands  of  the  hills  and  yales  of  Britain. 
But  there  is  no  place,  no  cabin,  no  hut, 
no  hamlet,  unknown  to  the  press.  In 
the  gilded  saloon  of  ancestral  halls,  in  the 
low  den  of  the  dingy  lane,  in  the  peasant 
hut  amid  the  lone  wild  Highland  hills,  in 
the  fisher's  cot  by  the  "sad  sea  waye," 
the  yoice  of  the  press  speaks.  It  speaks 
in  the  heayy  tome  of  theology,  in  the 
light,  sparkling  work  of  fiction,  in  the 
dry  statistics  and  dogma  of  politics,  in 
the  godly  tract,  in  the  blasphemous  pam* 
phlet,  but  most  loudly  and  most  power- 
Ailly  of  all,  in  the  sheets  of  the  periodical 
press.  It  is,  then,  to  the  press  that  we 
owe  the  propagation  of  truth,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  dissemination  of  error. 
Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  stirring  age,  dis- 
tinguished above  every  thing  for  the  un- 
precedented cheapness  of  literature.  The 
result  is,  that  the  poorest  of  the  land  can 
purchase  books  or  pi^rs.  The  Bev. 
Charles  Eingsley,  an  author  with  whose 
opinions  on  many  subjects  we  have  little 
sympathy,  in  his  volume  of  '*  Village 
Sermons,"  has  some  good,  but  at  the  same 
time  curious  remarks  on  books  and  their 
influence.  He  says :— "  Why  is  it  that 
neither  angels,  nor  saints,  nor  evil  spirits, 
appear  to  men  now  to  speak  to  them  as 
they  did  of  old  ?  Why,  but  because  we 
have  bookiy  by  which  Christ's  messengers 
and  the  deyil's  messengers  can  tell  what 
they  will  to  thousands  of  human  beings 
at  the  same  moment,  year  after  year,  all 
the  world  over  I  ...  If  books  iire  false 
and  wicked,  we  ought  to  fear  them  as 
evil  spirits  let  loose  among  us,  as  mee- 
lages  from  the  father  of  lies,  who  deceives 
the  hearts  of  evil  men,  that  they  may 
•pMid  abroad  the  poison  of  his  fklae  and 
88 


foul  messages,  putting  good  fbr  evil,  and 
evil  for  good,  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter 
for  sweet,  saying  to  all  men, '  I,  too,  hava 
a  tree  of  knowledge,  and  yon  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  thereof,  and  not  die.'    But  be- 
lieve him  not.    When  you  see  a  wicked 
book,  when  you  find  in  a  book  any  thing 
which  contradicts  God's  book,  cast  it 
away,  trample  it  under  foot,  believe  that 
it  is  the  devil  tempting  you  by  hia  can- 
ning, alluring  words,  as  he  tempted  Eve^ 
your  mother.    Would  to  God  all  here 
would  make  that  rule, — never  to  look  in- 
to an  evil  book,  or  a  filthy  ballad!    Can 
a  man  take  a  snake  into  his  bosom  and 
not  be  bitten?    Can  we  play  with  fixe 
and  not  be  burnt?    Can  we  open  our 
ears  and  eyes  to  the  devil's  message^ 
whether  of  covetousness,  or  filth,  or  fbUy, 
and  not  be  haunted  afterwarda  by  its 
wicked  words,  rising  up  in  our  thoughts 
like  evil  spirits  between  us  and  our  pure* 
and  noble  duty, — our  baptism  vows?* 
Mr*  Eingsley  concludes  this  sermon  with 
the  following  words,  which  we  take 
liberty  of  impressing  on  erery  reader 
this  Magazine :— "  Now,  if  ever,  are 
bound  to  remember  that  books  are 
and  that  words  come  either  from 
or  the  devil ;  now,  if  ever,  are  we 
to  try  all  books  by  the  Word  of  God 
now,  if  ever,  are  we  bound  to  put  holj 
and   wise    books,   both    religious 
worldly,  into  the  hands  of  all  around 
that  if,  poor  souls!  they  must  need 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
may  also  eat  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  noW| 
if  ever,  are  we  bound  to  pray  to  Christ^^^ 
the  Word  of  God,  that  He  will  raise  ni 
among  us  wise  and  holy  writers,  and  gl^ 
them  words  and  utterance,  to  apeak 
the  hearts  of  all  Englishmen  the 
sage  of  God's  covenant,  and  that  be  nugr' 
confound  the  devil  and  his  lies,  and  thal^ 
the  swarm  of  writers  who  are  filling 
England  with  trash,   filth,  bUsphenqrr 
and  covetousness,   with    hooka   whksh 
teach  men  that  our  wise  fore&then^  who 
built  our  churches  and  founded  our  con- 
stitution, and  made  England  the  queen 
of  nations,  were  but  ignorant  knaves  and 
fimatics,  and  that  selfish,  monej-makk^ 
and  godless  licentiousness  axe  the  oo^ 
true  wisdom;  and  so  torn  the  diviat 
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power  of  words,  and  the  inestimable  bless- 
ing of  a  free  press  into  the  devirs  engine, 
and  not  Christ's,  the  Word  of  God.**  Fer- 
▼sntljr  uniting  in  that  prayer,  earnestly 
beseeching  onr  friends  to  unite  In  it  too^ 
simply  and  very  shortly  we  proceed  to 
point  oot  the  crying  erils  against  which 
wie  thus  lift  up  our  Toioe,  and  crave  others 
to  do  so  likewise.  In  the  first  place,  the 
press  as  importing  among  us,  in  large 
numbers,  those  Ticions  and  vitiating 
French  novels,  which,  popular  in  that 
ooontiy  which  gave  them  birth,  are  also 
becoming  alarmingly  so  in  this  favoured 
land.  Thank  God  1— however  firmly  and 
cloaely  knit  we  may,be  in  terms  of  national 
lad  brotherly  alliance,  we  have  yet  no  al- 
iaoce,  do  sympathy,  with  the  religion 
md  morals  of  France  1  In  the  second 
iHmcef  we  have  our  own  large  and  increas- 
ng  home  produce,  in  the  shape  of  licen- 
ioue  romances,  and  infidel  serials,  and 
iiorDal  newspapers.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  evil  created  by  these,  and 
their  principles,  if  principle  it  can  be 
dlled  which  is  a  negation  of  all  prin- 
6fie,  we  must  trace  these  up  to  the 
great  sources  from  which  the  editors  and 
contributors  to  these  sceptical  or  infidel 
papers,  derive  their  arguments  and 
ideas.  Now,  in  selecting  some  specimens 
of  these  sources,  we  cannot  avoid  nam- 
ing one  man,  however  distasteful  our 
opinion  may  be  to  many,  a  man  of  leam- 
iiig  and  genius,  on  whom  there  rests  a 
greater  responsibility  than  on  almost  any 
^ther,  we  mean  —  Thomas  Cabltlb. 
Oreataa  may  be  his  eloquence,  profound 
aasome  think  his  leammg,  his  *<  everlast- 
ing naj"  has  driven  many  of  his  admirers 
flfflndnd  souls — into  the  deepest  depths 
of  atheism.  Of  course,  a  man  standing 
like  a  mighty  giant  in  the  forefront  of 
tte  ftaks  of  literature,  surrounded  with 
the  haiy  twilight  of  a  mysterious  heresy, 
the  dim  outline  of  his  gigantic  form 
bifeitfiig  out  darkly  from  the  shade, 
^mdUiing  his  arm  aloft  in  defiance  of 
HiBfi  tiiet  be,  is  an  impressive  sight, 
111  wqA  e  being  must  have  his  crowds  of 
wcvshippers,  and  servile  imi- 
Tbe  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
teed  by  few,  and  those  few  among 
fte  educated  of  the  country,  but  the 


vain,  babbling,  sophistical  productions  of 
Thomas  Carlyle*s  shallow  followers  are 
read  over^the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  And  another  man  also,  of  our  own 
country  too,  has  earned  a  reputation  in 
the  same  department  of  Iceptical  philo- 
sophy, Gbobgb  Cokbb.  His  Cotutituiion 
qfMan  is  a  favourite  work  with  the  pro- 
fessedly irreligious^  and  would-be  philo- 
sophers of  our  working-classes.  Some 
time  ago,  it  is  said,  that  no  less  than 
80,000  copies  had  been  sold,  and  the 
other  day  we  observed  a  new  edition  ad- 
vertised. Give  an  average  of  four 
readers  to  each  copy,  how  many  of  the 
320,000  who  have  read  that  work  have 
escaped  unscathed  the  ordeal  through 
which  they  passed  ?  America  has  lent 
valuable  aid  to  that  semi,  or  rather 
entirely,  infidel  school.  Two  of  her  most 
approved  authors  are  well  known  and 
extensively  read  here.  We  allude  to  the 
pantheistic  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
to  Theodore  Parker.  These  writers  have 
outgrown  Carlyle  in  disrespect  of  Christi- 
anity. Thomas  Carlyle  never  speaks 
much  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  He  tells 
us  his  temple  is  the  "  Great  Cathedral  of 
Immensity,"  and  he  invites  us  to  worship 
with  him  there;  that  his  ** adorations ** 
are  addressed  to  the  '*  Supreme  Silences," 
"  The  Destinies  of  Inunensity,"  and  the 
'*  Eternities,"  and  he  summons  us  to 
build  our  altar  and  pay  our  vows  to 
them ;  that  his  goal  is  an  **  JIverlasting 
Nay,**  and  he  abjures  us  to  abide  with 
him  in  that  same  consolatory  faith.  But 
though  he  says  of  our  Christian  beliefs, 
that  they  are  made  '*for  stealing  into 
heaven,  ostrich-like,  with  our  heads  in 
the  fallacies  of  earth,"  he  never  stigma- 
tises Christianity  as  "an  Eastern  mon- 
arcliy  built  by  indolence  and  fear;"  he 
never  characterises  the  God-man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory,  as 
Emerson  does  in  his  "  Essays ;"  nor  with 
him  does  he  sneer  at  historical  Chris- 
tianity, "  because  it  dwells  with  noxious 
exaggeration  around  the  person  of  Jesus." 
With  Emerson  the  **soul  knows  no 
persons."  Man,  with  him,  is  the  worship 
and  the  worshipper.  «  Standing  on  the 
bare  ground,  my  head  bathed  by  the 
blithe  air^  and  uplifted  into  infinite  space, 
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all  mean  egotitm  raniibet.  The  currents 

of  Ihe  univertal  being  drciikUe  through 

»••    I  am  part  or  particle  of  God." 

'*  I  am  the  owner  of  tlie  tpbero; 
Of  the  MT«ii  ttara,  and  the  toUr  jear; 
Of  Cni«r*e  band,  and  Plato*e  brain ; 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,   and   8hakespeare*s 
•train/*-. 

is  the  motto  with  which  Mr.  Balph 
Waldo  Emenon  prefaces  bis  Tolnme  of 
Bseays.  We  take  at  random  an  extract 
from  "  Self-reliance :"  **  In  what  prayers 
do  men  allow  themselves!  That  which 
tiiey  call  a  holy  office,  is  so  not  so  much 
aa  brave  and  manly.  Prayer  looks  abroad 
and  asks  for  some  foreign  additSon  to 
come  through  some  foreign  Tirtue,  and 
loses  itself  in  endless  maxes  of  natural 
asid  supernatural,  and  mediatorial  and 
miraculous.  Prayer  that  craTes  a  parti- 
cular commodity--^anything  less  than 
good  is  Ticious.  Prayer  to  effect  a 
^yate  end  is  theft  and  meanness.  It 
•opposes  dualism,  and  not  uni^  in  nature 
and  consciousness.  As  soon  as  the  man 
is  at  one  with  God  he  will  not  beg.  He 
will   then   see   prayer  in  all  actions." 

•  •  •  *'  As  men's  prayers  are  a  disease 
of  the  will,  so  their  creeds  are  a  disease  of 
the  intellect."  Many  more  passages  we 
might  cull,  but  space  forbids  Airther' 
extracts.  Tliat  is  another  source  from 
which  shallower  and  less  gifted  men 
draw  their  inspiration  for  the  instruction 
of  the  masses !  These  two  men,  Carlyle 
and  Emerson,  are  fumed  representatives 
of  the  Pantheistic  creed.  And  what  is 
Pantheism  ?  It  is  infidelity ;  nsy,  more 
^it  is  atheism.  "The  atheist  and  the 
pantheist,"  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
*'  shake  hands  as  believers  in  the  same 
black  creed.    Danton,  on  his  trial,  aaid, 

*  My  name  is  Danton — my  residence  will 
soon  be  in  annihilation — my  name  will 
live  in  the  pantheon  of  history.'  And  the 
pantheist  says,  let  us  dream  on  the  day 
of  our  existence  here,  for  the  night  is 
coming  when  self  must  return  to  the 
great  ocean  of  being,  and  there  be  lost  for 
ever.  Such  are  the  issues  of  a  system 
that  denies  the  living  personal  God." 
Passing  over  many  whose  writings  are 
deddedly  infidel,  we  regret  that  another 
Eni^h  name  must  be  added  to  this  sad 
pQloiy.  He  to  whom  wc  allude  has  latel7 
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begun  his  advocacy  of  the  same  system  of 
anticreeds  in  a  very  resistless  and  entic- 
ing way.    It  is  most  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored  that  the   popular   and   justly- 
honoured  nameof  Cbahlbs  Dioksib  must 
be  mentiened  in  company  with  audi  men 
as  the  preceding.    With  him,  as  with 
Carlyle,  nature  is  the  grand  cathedral  for 
all  to  worship  in— nature  is  the  sacied 
altar  on  which  the  sacrifice  mutt  be 
offered— nature  hersdf  the  goddess  to  be 
adored.    By  the  position  which  he  hai 
latdy  so  boldly  assumed  as  an  adrocatefbr 
Sabbath  desecration,  and  as  an  opponent 
of  what  he  is  pleased  to  style  pharisalcal 
sanctimoniousness,  he  has  disi^ipointed 
many  of  his  most  ardent  admirers.    In 
those  well-known  passagea  in  LUtU  Dorrii 
and  Sard  Times,  which  latel/  have  been 
the  aubject  of  just  censure,  and  evem 
in  some  numbers  of  HotuehoU  Words^  th9 
causey  at  least  the  so-called  cause,  of  th9 
<*worldng  man"  ia  pleaded.    Sabbaths 
are  pronounced  days  of  sombre  Calviu" 
istic  gloom  and  haUed,  churches 
at, ministers  ridiculed,  and  Nature  substi- 
tuted for   Clirist    The  influence 
Dickens  wields  is  great;  his  works 
truly  works  for  the  million;  many 
glad  to  find  so  illustrious  a  supporter 
their  pernicious  opinions ;  and  Is  it 
therefore^  to  be  deeply  deplored  that  th 
author  of  PiehDiek,  Nkhoku  NiekM^.i 
David  Coppafidd  has  not  cast  hia 
ence  into  the  opposite  scale?    With 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature^ 
Dickens  has  yet  td  learn  that  the 
morality  of  upper,  and  middle^  and 
classes  does  not  consist  in  the 
of  earth's  productions,  improving  at 
knowledge  may  be ;  nor  in  Museums 
Crystal  Palaces  opened  on  the  "'Lord 
Day,"— for  these  will  never  be  the 
of  saving  a  soul  from  hell,  and  preparing- 
man  for  meeting  God  at  death*   Kc 
However  eloquently  and  sentimental^.^.— ^ 
the  pseudo-fkiends  of  the  ^working  man 
msy  write,  and  reason,  and  plead  for 
amusements,  the  great  fitct  yet 
that  neither  botany,  nor  geology, 
philosophy,  nor  histoiy,  is  Christ.    It 
all  very  well  to  plead  patbetioaUy 
Sabbath  travelling  for  the  wearied  work- 
man, but  the  responsiUli^  for  want 
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roerefttion  lies  with  the  masten,  who  will 
Dot  retign  tome  portion  of  thdr  time  to 
their  '^handSii''  as  moderq  economists 
feelingljr  term  their  brothers — the  respon- 
siblliQr  docs  not  rest  with  the  defenders 
of  the  Sabbath.  Howe¥er  beautiful  majF 
bo  the  streams,  and  flowery  the  glens, 
and  ragged  and  glorious  the  moantain 
tops,  the  lesson  will  not  be  taught  bjr 
them,  that  for  o«r  immortal  sonls.  or 
yoors,  dear  reader,  there  **  is  sahration  in 
none  other  than  in  Him  who  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  save  us."  The  clear 
blue  rippling  stream  may  lave  with  its 
cooling  waters  the  dtisty  toil-stained  fbet 
of  the  wearied  workman,  just  released 
from  his  six  days'  toil;  but  though 
it  maj  speak  to  him  of  God,  it  will 
oeTcr  teU  of  Him  who  walked  upon 


the  stormy  waves  of  the  lake  of  Qalilee ! 
Purple  may  be  the  heather,  and  bracing 
the  breezes  which  Uoi^  upon  the  suounits 
of  our  hills,  but  no  Toiee  comes  firom 
them  to  tell  of  Him  who  so  often  sat 
upon  the  hallowed  hill  of  lovely  Olivet ! 
Sweet  may  be  the  flowers,  and  beautiftd 
the  blossoms  of  our  rural  gardens,  but 
no  flower,  no  blossom  gently  whispers 
of  Him  who  poured  His  bloody  sweat 
for  man  in  the  lonely  garden  of  Getb- 
semanet 

But  we  oeme  to  otbec  writers  stiU  mora 
popular  and  influential— tfte  men  of  the 
periodical  press.  Of  that  portion  of  the 
press  which  disseminates  positively  infldel 
and  licentious  literature  we  shall  speak 
next  number.  A.  W. 

LTo  le  GsnUiHiiied,) 


8INAI  AND  PALESTINE.* 
(CofUinued^roM  page  SO.) ! 


Im  our  present  number  we  shall  give  s 
few  extracts  firom  Mr.  Stanley's  volume, 
iUttslnitive  of  his  journey  to  Sinai. 

There  are  some  interesting  features  of 
the  aoenery  noticed,  as  for  instance :— 

THB  DSaOLATIOM  AHD  SILtKOK  OF  THS 
DB8BRT. 

It  is  sa  aqoally  striking,  and  more  accurate  ex- 

prf  ion  of  the  aame  traveller,  when  be  tpeaka 

of  thfO  wbole  range  as  being  "  the  Alps  un- 

eIothed.**f    This— their  anion  of  grandeur  with 

desolation—is  the  point  of  their  scenery  abso. 

hiStij  tMnxUwHOed,  Theyare  the  "AlpsT*  of  Arabia 

—bat  the  Alps  planted  in  tlie  Desert,  and  there. 

stripped  of  all  the  clothing  which  goes  to 

up  our  noUons  of  Swiss  or  English  moun> 

i;  stripped  of  the  Ysriegated  drapery  of  oak, 

SadUreli.  and  pine,  and  flr ;  of  moss,  and  grass, 

mMMun,  which  to  landscapes  of  Europesn  hills, 

in  illiioct  as  essential  as  the  rocks  and  peaks 

res.    Of  ali  the  charms  of  Switserlaod, 

which  most  imjiresses  a  traTeUev  re> 

rstamed  from  the  East,  is  the  breadth 

apli  dspCh  of  its  Terdure.    The  rery  name  of 

**  A^**  Is  strietiy  appMed  only  to  the  green  pas> 

pBt^knia  enclosed  by  rocks  or  glaciers— a  sight 

^  tte  European  Alps  so  common,  in  these 

Alps  so  wholly  unknown.    The  absence 

U  it  need  hardly  be  sidd,  is  due  to  tlie 

of  water— of  those  perennial  streams 

■d  Paluttne  in  connection  ttith  thdt 
Bj  Arthur  Fenrhyn  Stanley,  M.A., 
iof  Canterbury.    London :  John  Murray. 
Pp.!irL536 

f  **1leiS8  daring  a  Visit  to  Egypt,**  &c.,  by 
Pi  fwisriflk  Hennlker,  p.  214. . 


which  are  at  once  the  creation  and  the  Ufe  of 
erery  other  mountahi  district. 

And  it  is  this,  probably,  combined  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  produces  the 
deep  stiUlness  and  consequent  roTerberatioa  of 
ttis  human  voice,  which  can  nerer  be  omitted  ih 
any  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of  Mount 
Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of  Ras  Sasafeh  to 
Its  lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  feet, 
the  page  of  a  book,  distinctly  but  not  loudly 
read,  was  perfectly  audible ;  and  every  remark 
of  the  Tarious  groupa  of  traTcUers  descend- 
ing from  the  heights  of  the  same  point  rose 
clearly  to  those  immediate^  sbove  them,  tt 
was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted  Mie> 
bnhr,  that  they  could  make  themselTes  heard 
across  the  Oulf  of  'Akaba ;  a  belief  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated, yet  probably  originated  or  fostered 
by  the  great  distance  to  which  in  those  regions 
the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  ^ 

TnE  PnTSlCAL  FHSNOXE1IA  AUD  MODERN 
IMUABITANTS  OF  THB  DBSBBT. 

it  has  often  been  asked  whether  there  are  any 
natural  phenomena  by  whioh  the  wonders  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law  can  be  explained  or  illustrated. 
There  are  at  first  sight  many  appearances  whioh, 
to  an  unpraotissd  eye,  seem  indications  of  vol> 
canic  agency.  Hut  they  are  all,  it  is  believed, 
illiisory.  The  vast  heaps,  as  of  odcincd  moun. 
tains,  are  only  the  detritus  of  iron  in  the  sand- 
atone  formation.  The  traces  of  igneous  action 
on  the  granite  rocks  belong  to  their  first  up. 
heaving,  not  to  any  subsequent  convulsions. 
Everywhere  there  are  aign»  of  the  aetien  of 
water,  nowhere  of  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mysterious  sounds  which  have  been  mentioned 
pj^  Uip»8)ioinsr  and  Gebel  Mousa,  may  be  in 
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«ome  waj  ooonactod  with  the  terrort  described  in 
the  Moeaic  lurratire.  If  thej  are,  thej  fhrniih 
en  additional  inoitration,  not  to  say  an  additional 
proof,  of  the  historical  trnth  of  the  narratire. 
If  tbej  are  not,  it  must  rest,  as  heretofore,  on 
its  own  internal  STldence. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  the  Desert  to  its  mo. 
dern  inhabitants  is  still  illnstratiTe  of  its  ancient 
history.  The  general  name  by  which  the  He- 
brews called  '*  the  wilderness,"  including  always 
that  of  8inai,  was  *'  the  pasture.**  Bare  as  the 
sur&ce  of  the  Desert  is.  yet  the  thin  clothing  of 
vegetation,  which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn, 
especially  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  the  high  hill, 
sides,  furnish  sufllcieiit  sustenance  for  the  herds 
of  the  six  thousand  Bedouins  who  constitute  the 
present  population  of  the  Peninsula. 

**  Along  the  mountain  ledges  green. 
The  scalter'd  sheep  at  will  may  glean 
The  Desert's  spicy  stores.** 

80,  were  they  seen  following  the  daughters  or  the 
shepherd.slaves  of  Jethro.  80  may  they  be  seen 
climbing  the  roclcs,  or  gathered  round  the  pools 
and  springs  of  the  Talleys,  under  the  charge  of 
the  black. Teiled  Bedouin  women  of  the  present 
day.  And  in  the  Tiyaha,  To  ware,  or  Alouin 
tribes,  with  their  chiefi  and.  followers,  their 
dress,  and  manners,  and  habitations,  we  pro. 
bably  see  the  likeness  of  the  Midianites.  the 
Amalekitf  s,  and  the  Israelites  themselyes  in  this 
their  earllMt  stage  of  existence.  The  kmg 
straight  lines  of  black  tents  which  du'ter  round 
the  Desert  springs,  present  to  us  on  a  small 
•oale,  the  image  of  the  vast  encampment  ga. 
thered  round  the  one  Sacred  Tent  which,  with 
its  coTerings  of  dyed  sldns.  stood  conspicuous 
in  the  midst,  and  which  recalled  the  period  of 
.their  nomadic  lift  long  after  their  settlement  in 
Palestine.  The  deserted  rillagea— marked  by 
rude  enclosures  of  stone— are  doubtless  such  as 
those  to  which  the  Hebrew  wanderers  gave  the 
name  of  "  Haaeroth,**  and  which  afterwards  ftir. 
Dished  the  type  of  the  primitiTe  sanctuary  at 
Bhiloh.  The  rude  burial-grounds,  with  the 
many  nameless  head-stones,  fiir  away  from  hu- 
man habitation,  are  such  as  the  host  of  Israel 
must  hare  left  l>ehind  thera  at  the  different 
stages  of  their  progress.-at  Massah,  at  Sinai,  at 
Kibroth-hattaarah,  **  the  grayea  of  desire.** 
The  salutations  of  the  chiefs,  in  their  bright 
scarlet  robes,  the  one  *'  going  out  to  meet  the 
other,*'  the  **  obeisance.*'  the  "  kiss"  on  each 
ride  the  head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the  tent 
for  consultation,  are  all  graphically  described  in 
the  encounter  between  Moses  and  Jethro.  The 
constitution  of  the  tribes,  i%ith  the  subordinate 
degrees  of  sheylchs.  recommended  by  Jethro  to 
Moses,  is  the  very  same  which  still  exists  amongst 
those  who  are  poesibly  his  lineal  descendants^ 
the  gentle  race  of  the  Towara. 

Mr.  Stanley  diicuBses,  of  coane,  the 
old  qaet lion  as  to  the  identity  Ot  the ; 
mountaiu  firom  which  the  Law  was  re- 
vealed, and  unhetitatlDgly  giyea  the 
palm  to  the  magnificent  diflii  of  Has 
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SasafS^  instead  of  the  Serbal,  or  the  high 
peak  of  Gebel  Mouta. 

APPROACH  TO  SINAI. 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  pass ;  and  ihr  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains  before  us,  I  saw  the 
weU.known  shapes  of  the  elifi  which  fbtm  the 
f^ont  of  Sinai .  At  each  successiTe  adranoe  these 
olifb  disengaged  themselre*  from  the  interven- 
ing and  surrounding  hills,  and  at  last  they  stood 
out— I  should  rathbr  ssj  the  eoinmnar  mtm 
which  th9j  form,  stood  out— alone  against  the 
sky. '  On  each  side  the  infinite  complications  of 
twisted  and  Jagged  mountains  foil  away  from 
it  On  each  side  the  sky  encompassed  it  roond, 
as  though  it  were  alone  in  tlie  wUdenftesa.  And 
to  this  giant  mass  we  approached  through  a 
wide  Talley,  a  long  continued  pU^,  whidi,  en. 
doeed  as  it  was  between  two  precipitous  ranges 
of  black  and  yellow  granite,  and  baring  always 
at  its  end  this  prodigious  mountain  WoA,  I 
eoold  compare  to  nothing  else  than  the  Jmrnfmes 
STenue— the  **dromos.  **  as  it  is  tachnlcally 
oaDed— through  which  the  approach  was  -made 
to  the  great  Egyptian  temples.  One  extraor^Aa. 
ary  sensation  was  the  foreknowledge  at  each  sue 
cessiTe  opening  of  the  view  of  every  ofatJect  that 
would  next  appear ;  as  cliff  and  plain,  and  the 
deep  gorges  on  each  side,  and  lastly,  the  Con. 
vent  with  its  gardens  burst  before  me,  it  was 
the  unfolding  of  the  sight  of  sights,  of  which  I 
had  read  and  heard  for  years,  till  sadi  part  of  it 
seemed  as  fkroiliar  as  if  I  had  seen  it  agaia 
and  again.  Was  it  the  same  or  not  ?  Tba  co- 
lours and  the  scale  of  the  scene  were  not  pre* 
dsely  what  I  ahould  have  gathered  from  dascrjp. 
tions ;  the  colours  less  remarkable,  the  scale  less 
grand.  But  the  whole  impression  of  that  long 
^iproach  was  even  more  wonderfhl  than  I  had 
expected  Whatever  may  have  been  the  seene 
of  the  events  in  Exodus.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
any  human  being  could  pass  up  that  plain  and 
not  fbel  that  he  was  entering  a  place  above  all 
others  suited  for  the  most  august  of  the  sights 

of  earth. 

* 

The  following  if  his  InterestiDg  account 
of  the  true 

Honirr  stnai- 

No  one  who  has  approached  the  Sas  Sasafrh 
through  that  noble  plain,  or  who  has  lookad  down 
upon  the  plain  from  that  mi^estio  height,  will 
wilUngly  part  with  the  belief  tbat  these  are  the 
two  eesential  features  of  the  view  of  the  IsraaBts 
camp.  That  such  a  plain  should  eadst  at  all  la 
firont  of  such  a  cliltis  so  remarkable  aootncldsQee 
with  the  sacred  narrative,  as  to  f^unlsh  a  strong 
internal  argument,  not  merely  of  its  identity  with 
the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  having  bean  da- 
scribed  by  an  eye-witness.  The  awfVil  sad 
lengthened  approach,  as  to  some  natural  ssiwtn- 
ary,  would  have  l>eon  the  fittest  preparatian  far 
the  coming  scene.  Tlie  low  line  of  allnvial 
mounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  exactly  answer  to 
the  "  iMmnds  **  which  were  to  keep  the  people  off 
from  **  touching  the  Mount.**  The  plain  ttsaff 
is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and  narrowlj  shot  in* 
like  almost  all  others  in  the  range,  hut  pf«i«as 
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a  kmg  rttiriag  twMp,  against  which  the  peopla  1  .#,»».-.  *»-  « .  -  - 

could  ••  wmoTe  and  irti^d  afar  off-    ThrcM;  AWBWT  OP  HAS  8ASAPBR. 

riaing  like  a  hage  altar,  in  front  of  the  whole       '^^^  ^'^  ^^^9  to  be  done  waa.  therefore,  to 
eoogregntico,  and  Titible  against  the  sky  in    ^*^  ^^®  tiimmit  of  the  other  end  of  the  range 
Ifloely  grandeur  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole    **"**  *^®  ^"  Saaafeh.  (Willow  Head,)  oTer. 
plain,  is  the  Tery  image  of  "the  mount  that   *^^^»  ^^e  Er-Raheh  from  aboTe.    The  whole 
might  be  Umched.**  and  from  which  the  voice  of  P"*'  descended,  and  after  winding  through  the 
Ood  might  be  heard  fiur  and  wide  over  the  still.    ^^"^  httaioM  and  cli£Qi  which  make  up  the 
neee  of  the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  point    ""^'  ^*  reached  the  rocky  point  OTerlooUng 
to  its  utmost  extent  by  the  confluence  of  all  the    ***'  approach  we  had  come  the  preceding  day. 
eoDtiguoaB  valleys.  Here,  beyond  all  other  parts    "^^  "***^'  *"*  "■•  ■■  ®"  every  one  who  has  seen 
of  the  Peninsula,  is  the  adythm,  withdrawn  as  if   *"^  described  it,  was  instantaneous.    It  was  like 
in  the  **  end  of  the  world."  from  all  the  stir  and    '***  '***  on  the  top  of  Serbal,  but  with  the  dif. 
coofnsion   of  earthly  things.     And  as  in  the    '•'«"<^'  that  here  was  the  deep,  wide,  yellow 
Wady  Feiran,  "  the  hUl  -  of  Paran  may  be  Uken    P^**"  iweepfaig  down  to  the  very  base  of  the 
M  fixing  with  some  degree  of  probability  the    '^^^*  **»<^tly  answering  to  the  plain  on  which 
loene  of  Rephidim.  so  there  are  some  details  of   ^*  P«ople  "removed  and  stood  aikr  ott"  .... 
he  pUin  of  Er.Raheh  which  remarkably  coin.    T***"  *•  J^t  a  higher  mass  of  granite  immedi. 
ride  with  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  the  Golden    ^^^^  ***°^*  ^^  P®*°t,  which  should  be  ascended, 
3alf,  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the  encamp.    ***'  ****  iT^ter  completeness  of  view  which  it 
OMit  at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Law.    In    *®*''<^»*    The  plain  below  is  then  seen,  extend, 
his  instance  the  traditional  locaUty  is  happily    ^^  °^  °°^  between  the  ranges  of  Tlaha  and 
hosen.    A  smaO  eminence  at  the  entrance  of   *^'^**»»  ^^t  also  into  the  lateral  valleys,  which. 
Im  convent  valley  is  marked  by  the  name  of   °°  ****  north-east,  unite  it  with  the  wide  Wady 
Laroo,  as  being  that  from  which  Aaron  sur.    o^theSheykh.  This  is  important  as  showing  how 
tyed  the    festival  on  the  wide  plain  below.    '^  the  encampment  may  have  been  spread  below, 
Ills  tradition,  if  followed  out,  would  of  neces'    '^'^  within  sight  of  the  same  summit     ...  If 
ty  require  the  encampment  to  be  in  the  Wady    ^«  "«  to  have  a  mountain  without  a  vride  am. 
r.Rabeh,  as  every  other  drcum^ance  renders    P^tbeatre  at  iU  base,  let  us  have  Serbal,  but  if 
ohable.    But  there  are  two  other  points  which    otherwise,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  monks  of  Jus- 
i«t  h«re,  and  nowhere  else.    First,  Moees  is    tinian  had  fixed  the  traditional  scene  on  the  Ras 
•eribed  as  descending  the  mountain  without    ^asafeh,    no  one    would    for  an  instant   have 
Ob^  the  people ;  the  shout  stnkes  the  ear  of   ^o^^ted  that  this  only  could  be  the  spot. 
I  companion  before  they  ascertain  the  cause  ;•»-■«, 

i  Tiew  bursta  upon  him  suddenly  as  he  draws ,     ^'''  Stanley  mentions  ft  carious  coin- 

;h  to  the  camp,  and  he  throws  down  the  tables    cidence. 
1  dashes  them  in  pieces  "beneath  the  mount.** 

eh  a  onmbination  might  occur  in  the  Wady  QUAILS  AT  BAZKROTH. 

•Babeh.  Any  one  cpming  down  from  one  of  In  connexion  vrith  this  incident  of  tha 
I  sacluded  basins  behind  the  Ras  Basafeh,  "  quails,**  may  be  mentioned  the  flurt,  that  on  the 
•oogh  the  oblique  gullies  which  flank  it  on  evening  and  the  morning  of  our  encampment, 
»  north  and  s  >uth,  would  hear  the  sounds  immediately  before  reaching  the  Wady  Hude- 
ma  through  the  silence  from  the  plain,  but  rah,  the  sky  was  literal^  darkened  by  the  flight 
old  not  see  tl^a  plain  itself  till  he  emerged  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Oi  the  Wady  Ed.Deir  or  the  Wady  Leja;  and  ume  large  red  legged  cranes,  three  feet  high, 
m  ba  did  so.  he  would  be  immediately  under  with  black  and  white  wings,  measuring  seven 
I  pffoeipitons  cliff  of  Sas afeh.  Further,  we  ,  feet  from  tip  to  tip  which  we  had  seen  in  like 
I  told  that  Moses  strewed  the  powder  of  the  numbers  at  the  First  Cataract  of  the  Nile  It  is 
igaiants  of  the  idulon  the  "  waters**  of  the  remarkable  that  a  similar  flight  was  seen  by 
Ivook  that  came  down  out  of  the  mount.**  >  Schubert  near  the  very  same  spot.  That  any 
ito  woald  be  perfectly  possible  in  the  Wsdy  large  flighU  of  birds  should  be  sean  in  those 
vWalwh,  into  which  issues  the  brook  of  the  parta.  at  any  rata  Ulustratas  the  Scripture  nar. 
a^  M|a,  descending,  it  is  true,  from  Mount '  rative.  But  if  a  recent  explanation  of  the  dif- 
.  Oitbarine.  but  s  ill  in  sufficiently  close  con. '  flcult  passage  in  Numbers  xi.  31,  be  correct,  and 
~^  ~  with  the  Oebel  Mousa  to  Justify  the  ex>  |  the  expression  "  two  oubita  high  upon  the  ikce 

B,  **  coming  down  out  of  the  mount.'*  i  of  the  earth*'  be  applied,  not  to  the  acoumula. 

two  coincidences,  which  must  be  taken    tion  of  the  mass,  but  to  the  sise  of  the  individual 


they  are  worth,  would  not  occur  either    birds  ;  the  flight  of  cranes,  such  as  we  saw,  may 
or  in  the  Wady  Sebayeli.    In  the  case    be  not  merely  regarded  as  an  illustration,  but  an 
mar,  although  there  is  the  brook  from    histance,  of  the  incident  recorded  in  the  Penta. 
tWa^  Al^pat.  which  would  probably  meet '  tauoh. 


I  diiT||ition.  there  is  no  corresponding  conti. 
ily  of  tha  encampment.  In  the  case  of  the 
iv,  both  ara  wanting. 


Before  leaving  8inai,  we  may  inform 
thoae  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
After  aaoending  the  Gebel  Mousa,  or  rock  inscriptions,  that  Mr.  Stanley  thinks 


•  tnditional  Sinai,  he  and  his  part  j  re 
tftd  to  oompare  with  it  the  view  from 
ImI  b*  belieTes  to  be  the  real  Sinai. 


the  number  of  these  have  been  exagger- 
ated, though  they  are  spread  over  a  wide 

extent  of  country ;  that  all  nuty  have  been 
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executed  without  b,isj  ludden  or  ropes ; 
that  aoy  oiso  of  them  might  have  been 
cxecnted  in  a  few  minutes,  owing  to  the 
soft  ebaracter  of  the  sandstone,  and  finally, 
that  from  the  number  and  position  of  the 
croises,  &c.>  ho  can  hardly  imagine  a 


doubt  that  they  are  the*wotk,  for  the 
most  part,  of  Christians,  though  their 
otjeet  cannot  yet  be  ascertaioed.  Wo 
may  add  that  he  differs  entirely  with  Mr. 
iS'orster  in  all  his  conclusions. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  GAIKITD  BT  TfiE  WAK? 


Tif*  war  is  ended !  The  awAil  drama  | 
which  for  two  years  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  civilised  world  has  come 
to  a  oonclusioD,  and  its  many  actors  are 
about  to  leave  the  terrible  scene  of  action. 
The  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  stir- 
rusgf  events  which  have  so  rapidly  passed 
before  our  eyes,  filling  Europe  with 
^  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope,  an 
undistinguishablc  throng.**  We  recal  the 
day  when  the  preliminaries  of  uncer- 
tainty were  ended,  and  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  sliores  of  Varna  to  the  horizon, 
was  covered  by  the  greatest  fleet  of  tos- 
sels  ever  assembled  since  the  world  b^^n. 
But  as  yesterday  these  poured  upon  the 
Crimea  a  magnificent  army,  supplied  by 
two  great  neighbouring  nations  who  had 
never  fought  against  a  common  foe  before. 
We  recal  the  proudest  page  in  the  annals 
of  the  whole  war— the  indomitable  ad- 
vance to  battle  and  victory  up  the  steeps 
of  Alma.  We  remember  the  hope  of  an 
immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol,  fol- 
lowed by  the  delays,  the  disappointments, 
the  miscalculations,  the  sufi^rings  and 
horrors  of  the  first  winter  in  the  Crimea, 
that,  but  for  the  heroic  and  memorable 
deftrace  of  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  which 
seemed  to  be  to  our  troops  as  the  fierce 
death  struggle  of  a  giant  in  his  last 
agonies,  would  have  sunk  the  nation  in 
despondency.  And  then  there  passes 
before  us  the  continued  struggle,  such  as 
history  has  nowhere  recorded,  of  400,000 
men  around  the  beleaguered  fortress,  and 
within  a  space  hardly  ten  miles  square. 
Artillery  roaring  night  and  day  for 
months ;  shells  in  ceaseless  showers  lilss- 
ing  and  rushing  through  the  sky; 
trenches  digging,  attacking,  and  defend- 
ing; batteries  mounting  and  dismount- 
ing; nightl/  sorties,  with  firing,  shouts, 
and  deatli  struggles  in  the  darkness ;  I 
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men  perishing  daily  in  hundreds  from 
cold  or  disease,  agonising  wounds  or  the 
sudden  crash  of  shot  or  shelL  We  remem- 
ber the  days  of  more  than  ordinary  peril 
and  more  wide-spread  calamity— ^ys  of 
hurricane^  when  navies  were  sunk,  or  of 
fierce  onset  against  the  fortress,  when 
armies  seemed  to  march  forwards  for 
hours,  amidst  the  hell  of  turmoil  and  car- 
nage, into  some  unseen  and  unknown 
dread  bourne  from  whence  no  soldier 
returned.    |i£ore  thsn  this,  we  reooHeefe 
the  cfofwds  of  sufl^rs  who  streamed  from 
the  shores^of  the  Crimea,  to  add  to  the 
horrors  of  the  already  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals, or  the  graves  which  were  ever* 
digging  around  their  walla.    We  conjures* 
up  the  messengers  of  woe  which  every 
day  left  the  seat  ^  war  and 
Europe,  knocking  srt»  the  doors  of 
thousand   times   ten   thousand   homes^. 
tdllBg  children  that  they  were 
wives  that  they  were  widows, 
that  the  pride  of  their  heart  was  laid  low, 
sisters  that  their  brother  was  killed, 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  neighbom 
old  ikmiliar  faces  they  should 
more.    But  peace  has  been  proclaimed 
Our  fieets  will  return  home  and  cast 
shadows  upon  ih%  calm  soilaoe  of 
peaceful  harbours,  to  give  place  to 
of  commerce^  which  Sweaborg  and  Cron — 
stadt  will  receive  with  glad   wdoome*' 
The  Crimea  will  soon  be  deserted, 
left  to  the  gentle  infiuences  of  nature^ 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  man« 
green  grass  will  soon  grow  in 
over  the  heights  so  long  trodden  by 
men ;  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  will 
silent  as  a  mountain  tarn,  and  cattle  will 
browse  along  the  line  of  the  once  htaj 
railway;  the  bee  will  hum  among  the  wild 
flowers  that  will  spring  from  the  graves 
of  our  countrymen  {    the  lark  will  sing 
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OTer  the  fields  dcenched  by  blood ;  ikhe 
husbandman  will  pause  to  examine  records 
of  battle  turned  up  bj  bis  plough,  and 
strangers,  year  after  year,  will  yisit  the 
memorable  scene,  and  trace  out  the  spots 
consecrated  by  patient  suflTeriog  or  beieoic 
valour ;  and  many  an  unlettered  barbarian 
will  in  yain  attempt  to  decipher  the  in- 
scriptions oyer  our  English  dead,  which 
will  be  read  through  tears  by  pilgrims 
from  afkr  who  shall  conve  to  yiait  thdr 
grayes,  and  to  whom  tlie  names  •on 
those  humble  tablets  are  records  of  the 
history  of  a  life.  Peace  has  come  I  and 
who  can  help  rejoicing  in  a  period  which 
is  marked  by  so  blessed  a  word  ?  In  the 
beautiful  language  of  Max  Piccolomini 
we  may  say — 


•« 


O !  day  thrice  loTcl j  I  Tvhen  at  length  the 
•oldier 
Hefcoma  home  in  life ;  vben  he  becomes 
A  fellow  man  among  bis  follow  men. 
The  colours  are  unfurled,  tlio  cavalcade 
Manlials,  and  now  the  bnaz  is  hushed,  and  hark! 
Mow  the  soft  peaoe.<m«reh  beats,  hoaie.-brothers 

boiuel 
The  ca\pa  and  helmets  are  all  garlanded 
^ith  green  boughs,  the  last  plundering  of  the 

fields ; 
31m  citj  gates  fly  open  of  thenselres ; 
Tbey  need  no  longer  the  petard  to  tear  them. 
The  ramparts  are  all  filled  with  men  and  womei^ 
'Vrlth  peaceAil  men  and  women,  that  send  on. 

words 
Kluni  and  weloomii^s  upon  the  air, 
iFiiich  tb^  make  bree^  with  affectioQate  ges- 
tures. 
F^rom  all  the  towers  rings  out  the  merry  peal, 
Vkm  Jcgroos  vespers  of  a  bloody  day. 
0  bjuppy  man  t  O  fortunate  I  for  whom 
The  well  known  door,  the  faithful  arms  are 

opeft— 
tte  ftlthfbl  tender  arms,  wHfa  mute  embrao- 

Bat  while  thankful  for  peace,  with  all  its 
■Mifold  blessings,  we  arc  forced  'to  ask 
in  important  and  solemn  question — 
What  haye  we  gained  by  the  war  ? 
W«  are  not  among  those  who  would 
slightingly  of  what  has  been  done 
fleets  and  armies.  We  do  not  be- 
tmrfer  «nen  eyer  left  our  shores,  or 
able  and  willing  to  act  a  part 
of 'their  name  and  lineage,  than 
tlM  M&an  land  soldiers  to  whom  we  in- 
the  safety  and  honour  of  our  coun- 
▲nd  what,  accordingly,  haye  been 
mwasssa?  The  armies  of  Russia  haye  ^ 
•beilfD  in-eyery  battle,  withoiit  one'. 


exception,  from  the  day  they  first  ad- 
yanced  and  crossed  the  Pruth,  till  tlie 
day  they  at  last  fled  and  crossed  the  har- 
bour of  SebastopoL  It  is  true,  that,  with 
unprecedented  adyantages  and  means  of 
defence,  in  men  and  materiel^  juoh  as  no 
beleaguered  foolress  eyer  before  sffordcd, 
they  madea  Iqpagand  gaUant  deienoe;  but 
JM  took  SebQgtopolf  which  Russia  deemed 
impregnable.  We  alao  destr(^ed  every 
ship  of  the  splendid  fleet  -wfaiofa,  a  few 
months  before,  thBeatooed  the  liberties  of 
the  Eas^  and  had  cruelly  massacred  an  in- 
ofiending  nayy  at  Sincpe.  In  the  Baltic  we 
made  ftw  conquests.  The  Bossian  posi- 
•tion  was  deemed  impregnable;  but  wo 
defied  a  single  ship  of  that  mighty  nation 
to  leaye  the  harbour,  and  thus  rendered 
her  utterly  powerless  for  attack.  Tlie 
result  of  all  this  has  been  tiiat  Russia, 
which,  like  a  second  Babylon,  threatened 
to  be  as  a  hammer  to  break  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  herself  been  brokcn^-~driyen 
back  from  her  advtanoe  towwrds  Europe 
tfnd  the  East,  and  compelled  to  accept  a 
peace,  with  the  loss  of  fortresses,  fleets, 
armies,  influence,  and  the  glory  of  being 
inyindble,  which  charmed  nations  to  be- 
come her  slayes.  But,  whik;  all  this  is 
true,  yet  a  satisfactory  answer  is  not 
thereby  giyen  to  the  question— What 
haye  we  gained  by  the  war  ?  Or  to  the 
question,  as  a  belieyer  in  Christ  will  put 
it.  Has  anything,  as  far  as  man  can  sec, 
been  gained  by  this  war  to  the  cause  of 
Christ?  any  obstructions  to  the  preach- 
ing of  tiie  Gospel  remoyed?  any  new 
foctlities  afibrded  for  bringing  men  to 
^e  knowledge  of  their  Father,  through 
their  Saviour  and  brother?  any  hope,  in 
short,  that  the  fall  of  Sebostopol  may 
contributetothe  pullingdown,  in  Turkey, 
of  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  inyhunble  there  ?  Just 
as  those  questions  can  be  satisfactorily 
answm^,  will  the  Church  rejoice  in  the 
losses  of  war,  as  having  been  true  gains 
\o  the  world,  and  rejoice  also  in  the 
peace  which  has  been  obtained  as  helping 
to  usher  in  the  true  peace  of  earth.  Now 
we  thank  <3od  for  it  with  deepest  heart- 
felt gratitude,  that  by  His  overruling 
providence  the  war  has  been  the  means  of 
gaining  this -one  unspeakable  blessing:— 
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the  Gotpd  eon  now  be  preached  in  Turkey, 
and  Mohammedans  hy  birth  can  become 
Christiane  without  thereby  incurringeven  the 
tote  of  their  lives,  ThU  is  the  grand  ref  alt 
which  eclipses  erery  other  t  We  do  not 
forget  or  orerlook  the  indirect  gain  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  additional  se- 
coritj  to  India  and  to  oar  India  missions, 
obtained  by  the  war;  nor  the  check 
which  the  ambitions  and  exdusiTe  Rus- 
sian Greek  Charch  has  received,  albeit 
by  the  temporary  adyanceroent  of  the 
more  corrupt  Latin  Church.  But  still, 
like  a  mountain  peak  which  rears  its 
lofty  head  aboTe  a  range  of  many  hills, 
so  does  this  liberty  granted  to  the  Oos- 
pel  in  Turkey,  tower  above  all  other 
minor  consequences  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realise  such  a 
grand  crisis  in  history.    It  requires  faith 
and  a  oonstructiTe  fancy  to  see  the  oak 
in  the  acorn,  the  mighty  river  of  busy 
commerce  in  the  tiny  mountain  spring. 
80  is  it  difficult  for  us  to  see  what  has 
been  gained  to  humanity  in  the  opening 
up  of  Turkey.  But  only  think  of  it  1  For 
1800  years  has  Islam  reigned,  and  brooked 
no  rival.  For  I SOO  years  it  has  been  death 
to  a  Mohammedan  to  believe  in  Christ 
as  the  only  Saviour.     For  1200  yeari 
Mohammedanism,  numbering  at  present 
its  more  than  one  hundred  million  souls, 
has  been  shut  out  fh>m  all  the  light  and 
life  of  tlie  Gospel  1    Now^  Islam  is  prac- 
tically destroyed!    It  has  been  permit- 
ted, in  the  calm  and  patient  government 
of  God,  to  do  its  best  or  its  worst— to  be, 
if  it  could,  the  life  of  an  empire— the 
life  of  the  race.    Twelve  centuries  have 
been  given  it  wherein  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, with  the  fairest  and  holiest 
portion  of  the  earth  in  which  to  make  it, 
and  with  unlimited  power  to  back  its 
eflbrts.    The   experiment   has  failed— 
failed  utterly  and  deplorably.    Moham- 
medanism has  given  birth  to  no  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science,  or  works  of  art 
It  has  triumphed  cruelly,  reigned  despot- 
ically, indulged  Itself  sensually,  until  it 
hat  become  effete,  degraded,  sunk.    But 
now  a  new  era  has  come,  and  Christian- 
ity, ever  fresh  and  ever  young,  steps  in 
lo  save  Turkey  from  being  blotted  out 
from  the  map  of  nations,  and  to  oooquer 
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her   as   an   enemy   by  making  her  a 
friend. 

If  this  be  so,  we  need  not  mourn  the 
Christian  dead  as  if  they  had  died  in 
vain.  They  have  fkllen  in  a  magnificent 
cause.  Their  blood  wiU  truly  prove  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  As  they  behold 
from  the  heights  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
the  coming  triumphs  of  the  Cross,  they 
will  rejoioe  that,  by  their  death  on  the 
field  of  battle,  they  contributed  to  so 
glorious  a  triumph ! 

The  real  war  is,  therefore,  only  be- 
ginning! But  shall  the  Protestant 
Church  realise  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise assigned  to  her,  in  God's  provi- 
dence,  of  e  vangelising  Turkey  ?  Is  there 
faith  and  love  among  us  strong  enough 
to  begin  such  a  new  crusade  as  will 
eclipse  those  of  the  past  in  history  and 
in  character,  and  make  the  Moslem  share 
the  glory  of  our  moral  battles  and  vic- 
tories ?  Shall  we  propose  to  ourselves  a 
work  so  grand,  as  to  rekindle  the  long 
extinguished  lights  in  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  and,  through  God*s  Spirit, 
tread  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul  with  a  lik» 
zeal,  courage,  and  even  greater  success^ 
and  read  his  epistles  once  more  to  Christ- 
ian  assemblies  worshipping  at  Thes* 
salonica,  Philippi,  or  Corinth ;  or  those 
of  Peter,  to  brethren'*  scattered  through- 
out Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadoda,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia  ?"  Shall  we  make  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  with  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  and  Jerusalem,  tell  their  own 
simple  but  blessed  story  to  the  people  who 
dwell  there^  through  the  pages  of  the 
sacred  volume,  possessed,  read,  and  be- 
lieved by  them  at  last  ?  And  if  the  Plc- 
testant  Church  of  other  lands  will  do 
let  us  ask  once  more.  Is  the  Church 
Scotland  preparing  to  taJce  a  worthy 
part  in  this  new  movement  in  advance 
to  the  final  conquest  of  the  world  ?  Our 
students  and  preachers  chiefly  must  an- 
swer that  question.  Oh  I  if  wc  ftil  to 
find  men  or  money  to  do  this  work,  with 
what  withering  scorn  may  the  unbeliever 
turn  round  and  say:  ** Europe  baa  de- 
voted half-a-million  of  men,  and  mofe 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  poands»i» 
gain  what|/ov  call  a  mere  earthly  ttinmpli; 
yet  what  is  the  Church  of  Christ  dou^ 
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whkb  if  represented  by  yoa  in  the  pnlpit 
as  the  Teiy  embodiment  of  lore,  self- 
denial,  and  self- sacrifice?  Or  what  is 
the  Chwdi  of  Scotland  doing,  which  yon 
aay  is  a  tme  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ?  Can  she  not  fiimishany  more 
missionaries,  —  any  one  corps  for  the 
grand  campaign  now  beginning  ?  If  not, 
do  yon  really  beliere  in  God,  in  Christ, 
or  in  the  Bible  ?"  Surely  such  a  taunt 
will  not  be  heard  t  Rather  let  us  hope 
to  see  our  young  men  take  a  worthy  share 
in  the  splendid  work  giren  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  do,  so  that  fUture  Christian  tra- 
▼ellers,  as  they  see  the  moral  regeneration 
of  Turk^  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  will  be  able  to  point  to  many  a 
mission  church  which  we  haye  been  pri- 
▼ileged  to  rear,  and  that,  in  the  blessed 
spectacle  of  a  new  Christian  Protestant 


nation  added  to  Christendom,  they  will 
be  able,  with  grateful  and  adoring  hearts, 
to  answer  the  question  we  have  put,  and 
say :  **  Behold  what,  under  Gody  hae  been 
framed  through  the  war  I** 

Since  the  aboTe  was  written,  w^  have 
heard  of  proposala  which  will  certainly 
be  made  to  the  ensuing  General  Assem- 
bly by  our  Jewish  Committee,  and  of 
successes  already  attending  their  efforts 
to  begin  missionary  labours  in  the  East, 
which  will  rejoice  the  hearts  of  our  min- 
isters and  people,  and  inspire  the  glad 
hope  that  our  beloyed  Church  will,  in 
God*8  strength,  not  be  last,  but  forward 
among  the  first  in  the  adrance  of  British 
missionaries  into  Turkey.  If  so,  we  may 
look  for  an  era  and  reriral  in  our  mis- 
sions! 


AFPBAL  TO  THE  CHURCH  IN  BEHALF  OF  SCOTCHMEN  ABROAD. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  GHBISTIAX  XAGAZnfB. 


With  your  kind  permission,  I  wish  to 

cad  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 

part  of  the  mission  field  of  our  Church, 

and  to  point  out  the  great  work  which 

'we  have  yet  to  do.    The  neglects  of  the 

Church  are  so  many,  and  her  efforts  have 

been  so  smalt,  in  proportion  to  her  ability 

•od  her  responsibility,  that  I  am  indeed 

«lmoit  restrained  from  calling  attention 

to  tbeoi.    But  I  am  persuaded  it  is  better 

that  the  truth  should  be  known ;  and  if 

Hiefe  are  those  whose  hostility  and  un- 

hol/  eectarianism  will  find  gratification 

li  contemplating  our   shortcomings,  I 

fUkj  God  to  give  them  a  better  mind. 

As  te  chnrehmen,  I  earnestly  hope  that 

nme  of  them  will  have  their  attachment 

to  the  Church  weakened  by  sny  fkcts 

I  may  bring  forward,  but  that,  on 

r,  they  may  be  stirred  up  to 

more^  to  give  more,  and  to  work 

in  her  behalf  than  hitherto,  so  that 

fliajr  be  brought  at  least  abreast  of 

.dioominations.    While  our  Church 

with  all  Christian  churches  the 

\tj  of  seeking  to  enlighten  the 

of  the  earth,  there  is  one 

tiMit  la  peculiarly  her  own,  and  of 


this  I  intend  chiefly  to  speak.  I  allude 
to  THB  Scotch  populatioh  abroad  ;  our 
fellow-countrymen  and  feUow-churchmen 
out  of  Scotland,  whether  in  the  Britirii 
colonies,  in  the  public  service,  or  in 
foreign  countries — those  who,  by  their 
birth  and  by  their  baptism,  have  a 
claim  upon  the  Church  to  care  for  their 
souls.    Let  us  turn  first  to 

BsmsH  NoBTH  Ambbioa. 
To  the  north  of  Canada  lies  the  im- 
mense district  of  country  known  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  Europeans  who  are  to 
be  found  at  the  posts  in  that  wildemesa 
— officials,  clerks,  traders,  and  trappers 
—are  Scotchmen  firom  the  Highlands  and 
Orkneys,  thence  selected  because  of  their 
birth  in  a  northern  climate.  And  what 
has  the  Church  done  to  follow  these  sons 
of  hers  whom  she  baptized,  with  those 
spiritual  and  hallowing  infiuences  that 
surrounded  them  in  their  eariy  homes? 
^Nothing.  The  Bomsn  Catholic  priest 
finds  his  way  through  the  dense  forests 
to  their  trading  posts,  and,  in  the  long 
winter  eroniogs,  talks  with  them  beside 
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their  fMring  log  fins;  bbt  thert  they  years ;  we  ai»  told  of  ftne  old  Sooftchmen, 
liTettddie  vithovt  ever  seeing  the  face;  with  tears  ia  their  eyes,  saying  they 
ef  one  of  their  own  sptritoai  teachers,  would  die  in  peace  if  they  only  saw  a 
TbBf  bare  nany  things  to  remind  them  |  deigyman  of  the  Ghnrch  of  teir  fathers 
of  Sootknd,  but  the  Ohuidi  is  wanting.  setUed  among  thebr  children ;  we  ate  told 
Ah,  ^  is  a  sad  sulject  this  of  the  Scotch ,  of  others  nshqg  sooh  Umgnage  aa  this: 


Ohoich  not  following  Scotchmen  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 


<*  We  see  Metiiodists,  Bi4>tists,  BomanCa* 
ttelics,  representati¥es  of  erery  name, 


Coming  eenth  to  Canada  and  the  lower  i  save  of  the  Churdi  in  wliich  we  were 
prorinces,  we  find  three  prerindal  q^nods  !  born,  and  in  which  we  wi^  to  die.' 


The  loyalty  with  which  Scottish  chnrcfa- 
men  in  the  colonies  have  clung  to  the 
Church  is  truly  wonderful,  and  is  enough 
to  make  ns  at  home  inquire,  Whether,  as 
a  Church,  we  deserve  such  afRsction? 
But,notwithstandingthisloyal^,  wehave 
already  lost  much  ground.    Whole  com- 
mnnftieB  have  been  alienated  through  a«r 
neglect,  and,  sick  with  hope  deOarnd, 
have  gone  for  ever  lyom  the  Chnrdi  •C 
their  fathers.    Thus  we  read  in  the  MU- 
tionary  Record  for  February :  **  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Halifax,  which  once  numbered, 
three  clergymen  in  Halilliz,  one  in  Dart- 
mouth, one  in  Laurencetown  and  the  ad- 
joining districts,  one  in  Comwallis,  on 
in  Shelbume,  one  in  Tarmanth, 
Lunenburg,  one  in  Bermuda,  one  in  Htw 
fioundland,  is   now  reduced  t«   thvea." 
And  we  are  told  that  several  of 
congregations  have  been  alienated 
the  Church  solely  fipom  want  oi  deigy 
men.    If  those  who  are  most  indiftoent^"-"*^ 
to  missionary  enterpriseb  and  who 
no  missionary  periodical  exc^  the  £rfHi- 
btarffk  Abnanae,  will  hare  tiie 
to  oonsult  its  pagea,  and  to  oompare  the 
clerical  lists  of  different  years,  il^f 
And  some  startling,  and,  to  us^  humbling 
disclosures..  After  the  divisiea  of  the 
Cfauroh  in  Canada,  I  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  the  clergymen  who  adtend, 
and  who  separated,  wore  v^cf  neari|y  in 
the  proportion  of  ^y  to  thir^. 

^w  the  relative  position  ia  entire^ 
ohai^cd.  The  Church  in  CS«B«da  hu 
eighty  cleigymen,  the  new  body  a  Jmjb- 
-dred.  And  this  just  beoaMe  their  Ittends 
atibome  have  taken  up  the  tnaiter  iMl 
have  bees  unviisiAed  for  many  years,  and  far  •greater  energy,  kave  aent  out  mm  of 
whose  children  are  growing  up  uobap-  some  note  to  found  <Mtleges,  and  to  oeoopy 
tiled;  we  9a:e  tdd  of  oongregaUons,  ahle  inportant  places— jttst  because  thejhaipe 
imd  willing  to  support  pasters,  having  I  supplied  the  demand,  *while  the  wstch* 
bees  vacant  for  ten,  flfteeoy  and  twenty '  towen  of  our  Sion  have  been  Mt  deio* 
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of  our  Church,  and  about  a  hundred 
clergymen  scattered  over  an  hninense 
territory,  from  Lake  Superior  to  New- 
foondland.  Of  these  a  small  number 
were  sent  out  by  the  Church— many 
vent  on  their  own  responsibility — some 
ware  educated  in  the  country — and  some 
originally  belonged  to  other  denomiBa- 
tions.  Most  of  them  are  laborious,  self- 
denying  men,— not  a  few  are  noble  mis- 
sionaries— men  who  have  done  the  work 
of  whole  presbyteries,  who  imre  endured 
poverty  and  hardship,  who  have  travelled 
fior  tod  near,  through  deep  forests,  be- . 
neath  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold, 
to  point  the  eyes  of  their  dying  country- 
men  to  the  Saviour  lifted  up  upon  the 
cross— men  whom  the  General  Assembly 
should  stand  ^p  to  welcome  if  they  made 
their  appearance  in  its  midst. 

But  still  these  hundred  clergymen  arc 
utterly  unable  to  overtake  the  people  ad- 
liering  to  our  Church.  We  are  told,  by 
these  who  know  the  country,  that  if  we 
would  follow  our  people,  if  wo  would 
treat  them  as  all  other  denominations 
treat  theirs,  it  would  be  neeesaaty  to  send 
a  huMired  more  dergymea  to  the  North 
Aswerlean  field  without  delay.  From  all 
^puftors  of  British  North  America— firom 
the  new  territories  that  are  se  fast  filling 
MP  «&  the  shores  cf  Lake  Huron,  tirom 
the  BigUand  districts  of  CUengarry,  from 
New  Brunswidc,  Nova  Sootia*and  Prince 
Edward's  Islaad,  the  most  uigent  appeals 
for  ministers  are  ever  and  again  sent  to 
our  Colonial  OoanuttBc  We  are  told 
of  'distfiiots  of  eouatry  wiiere  there  are 
IlKiuiands  nf  Scettiah  churchmen  who 
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late.    SiUI,  the  fterliiv  rdigioos  loyalty 
of  our  foeple  U  not  to  anj  great  extent 
ihakBii.    Still,  as  they  sing  the  aoogi  of 
Skm  in  a  foreign  land,  they  look  back 
with  feeliiiga  of  the  toDdereat  affection  to 
tlie  paiiah  ehvich  where  they  were  bap- 
tiled,  and  around  which  lies  the  dust  of 
their  kwdred,  and  tow  that  they  will 
■erer  fbrget  the  **  beautiful  house  where 
their  ibrefathers  worshipped."  Still  there 
is  owterial  for  a  great  and   powerful 
Church  in  British  North  America,  if  the 
Church  at  home  would  but  arise  in  her 
mighi  and  pour  in  fifteen  or  twenty  clergy- 
men from  year  to  year,  till  the  most  press- 
ing wants  are  supplied.    But  the  present 
is  m  most  eriilcal  time.     1  know  that 
already  some  of  our  best  cleigymen  are 
opttieased  with  doubt  lest  they  are  rin- 
DlQgir  against  God,  in  seeking  amy  longer 
to  keep  up  the  attadimeDtof  yaoant  oon- 
{Tigmtious  to  a  Church  which  does  not 

to  be  aide  to  do  anything  for  them. 

lately  a  letter  fh>m  a  colonial  olergy- 
luUB,  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
iTO  an  extract  He  says :  **  A  very  few 
•Btra  will  decide  the  question  in  my 
cdiid,  whether  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
3  liATe — ought  to  hare — a  place  and  a 
«me  in  these  colonies,  and  the  solution 
f  that  question  depends  upon  the  supply 
f  ministers  fhat  may  come  to  our  rescue 
ram  one  source  or  another.  If  that  sup- 
if  does  not  come,  then,  as  I  am  a  mmis- 
m  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  cannot 
■tpreeent  think  of  being  anything  else,  I 
vU  liaTe  to  90  to  Scotland  to  do  so  with 
VtMothm  to  mysetf,  and  what  I  shall 
WiUiged  to  consider  duty  to  my  Church 
mi  lliese  -prvrioeee,  for  I  tliinl^  it  will  be 
« iln  to  uphold  the  Church  of  Scotland 
^IfcaiMMflly  more  than  a  name." 
Xtsmnextto 


the  Church  done  in  this  crisis?    While 
the  Scotch  population  has  been  increasing 
with  woaderfol  rapidity,  the  death  yacan- 
cies  among  our  clergymen  haye  been  little 
more  than  supplied.   The  consequence  is, 
that  multitudes  of  our  people  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  those  epiritual  priyi- 
leges  whicli  they  enjoyed  in  their  native 
land.  Surrounded  with  temptations,  they 
have  none  to  care  for  their  souls,  and  if 
they  go  down  to  the  pit,  is  the  Church 
that  baptized  them,  clear  of  their  blood  ? 
Another  consequence  is,  that  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Cluirch  in  this  c(dony,  com- 
paring her  trifling  efforts  with  those  of 
other  denomipfttions,  have  lost  fsith  in 
her  spirituality,  and  grown  lukewarm  in 
their  attachaeot.    Australia  was  in  a 
great  measure  true  to  the  Church  after 
the  secession  of  1843 ;  but  since  the  dcatli 
of  one  or  two  of  the  old  pillars  of  our 
causes  tuch  as  Dr.  M'Garyie,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  last  few  years  so  far  below 
those  of  others,  we  iear  that  we  haye  lost 
our  yantage  groead.    And,  indeed,  how- 
eyer  muoh  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  find 
the  state  of  things  to  be  such  as  this:  **  Ao- 
oording  4o  the  last  census  it  would  appear 
that  our  brotheen  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ui  South  Australia  amount  to  5204, 
wluie  the  Free  Choroh  numbers  only 
1S42,  yet  the  latter  have  four  ministers 
•of  their  denomiiBition  labouring  in  the 
colony,  while  among  the  5264  of  the 
National  Church  there  is  only  une.** — 
Vide  Raoord  for  February.    No  wonder 
our  friends  despair.    I  turn  next  to  the 


AUSTBALIA. 

AA  there  a  similar,  if  not  still  greater, 
liKhuiiun  stares  us  in  the  face.  It  must 
befainftdly  obvious  to  every  member  of 
«he  Chmdiii  that  we  have  done  almost 
lothiqg  towards  taking  advantage  of  the 
»»!iifli1  <q»enings  that  the  discovery  of 
paid  hMCMiaed  in  Australia.  The  pre- 
iBt  la  ft  great  formative  period  in  the 
it$nf  ef  Uiat  colony,  and  the  seed  sown 
mr  will  beftf  fruit  for  ages.    What  has 


MiLITART  AMD  KaVAL  STATIOKS. 

Though  an  immense  number  of  Scotch- 
men spend  their  lives  in  the  public  service 
<Mieircountry,<beSootchCbuTch  maybe 
said  to  be  unknown  in  these  departments. 
.She  is  unrepresented  at  one  And  an  of  the 
great  naval  and  military  stations.  At 
Oibraltar,  Malta,  Corfn,  Bermuda,  Ac, 
where  there  are  always  great  numbers  of 
jOBT  adbeseoits,  no  spiritual  provision  is 
made  for  them.  Tim  is  all  the  moro 
inexcusable,  that  the  present  army  regu- 
iatloQS,  unjust  and  dishonourable  though 
th^  are  to  the  Church,  would  for  the 
most  part  ensure  a  tdevable  soluy  to 

clergymen  at  these  stations.    I  have  said 
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unjust  and  dishonourable  to  the  Church. 
And  is  it  not  an  insult  to  the  Church, 
the  nation,  and  to  those  braye  men  who 
are  the  flower  of  the  British  armj,  that 
Scotch  clergym^  receive  less  for  attend- 
ing the  military  than  ministers  of  the 
Southern  Establishment?  *  Then,  to  turn 
to  the  navy,  a  still  worse  injustice  meets 
us,  for  it  is  part  of  its  regulation  that  no 
person  shall  be  appointed  a  chaplain 
therein  who  has  not  been  regularly  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  f  These 
wrongs  should  not  be  submitted  to  any 
longer.  It  is  because  they  faaye  been  too 
long  boroe  without  remonstrance,  because 
we  have  allowed  our  Church  to  be  treated 
AS  a  dissenting  sect,  as  any  Scotch  Church- 
man who  enters  the  army  or  navy  feels  at 
once,  that  we  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
higher  classea  of  the  country. 
I  turn  next  to  Scotch  communities  in 

FoaSIGI  CoUKTRIBfl. 

There  are  none  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects more  prone  to  push  their  fortunes 
abroad  than  the  Scotch.  Whereyer  one 
travels  on  the  continent,  or  elsewhere,  he 
ilnds  the  so-called  English  population  to 
be  largely  made  up  of  Scotchmen.  Now, 
^although  I  am  not  able  at  present  to 
quote  the  precise  words  of  the  Consulate 
Act,  I  know  that  according  to  the  proyi- 
sions  of  that  Act  a  Scotch  clergyman 
may  be  appointed,  and  will  be  chiefly 
paid  by  the  British  Goyemment,  where- 
«yer  a  certain  number  of  Scotchmen  re- 
side, and  a  certain  sum  is  raised.  But 
this  most  important  proyision  has  neyer,  I 
belieye,  been  taken  advantage  of,  except 
in  the  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  \a  South 

*  Ab  Episcopal  minister  in  Scotland,  though 
a  difaenter,  receiTes  more,  I  lappoaa,  for  attend- 
ance on  the  militarj,  in  proportion  to  their 
nmnber,  than  a  pariih  clergyman.  On  colonial 
•tationa,  the  treatment  of  Scotch  miniaters  oflSci- 
•ting  to  the  troope,  when  compared  with  the 
treatment  of  Epiacopal  ministers,  is  often  most 
nn&ir.  Whj  do  not  the  leading  men  of  the 
Church  take  some  action  against  snch  indigni. 
ties?  What  means  the  omission  hi  the  army 
list  of  the  names  of  Scotch  chaphdns  at  the  seat 
of  war? 

i  The  dlfflonlty  connected  with  appofaiting  a 
Scotch  clergyman  as  chaplain  to  a  ship  can  easily 
be  got  orer  bj  appointing  one  or  two  to  a  sqoad. 
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America;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
multitudes  of  Scotchmen  are  thus  lost  to 
the  Church,  and  return  home  in  due  time 
Episcopalianised. 

Go  where  you  will  i  nto  foreign  countries, 
you  find  side  by  side  with  the  British  qoo- 
sul  the  English  chaplain,  though  most  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects,  for  whose  spiritual 
instruction  ho  has  been  appointed,  were 
born  north  of  the  Tweed.  There  must  at 
present  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  places  of 
great  importance,  including  several  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  such  as  St.  Peters- 
burg, Brussels,  &c,  where  the  Act  I  have 
alluded  to  can  be  taken  advantage  o(^ 
and  surely  it  should,  without  delay.  Too 
many  of  our  leading  people  have  for 
ever  been  lost  to  the  Church  of  their 
country  through  this  neglect  in  time 
i^st,  and  the  legitimate  inflnenc<y  of 
that  pure  worship  for  which  our  fiathers 
died  has  thus  been  carelessly  thrown 
away.  Some  time  ago  I  read,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  America,  an 
article  suggesting  the  propriety  of  their 
establishing  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  travelling  countrymen, 
and  for  the  spread  of  apostolic  truth  in 
these  strongholds  of  error.  Why  has  the 
Church  of  Scotland  never  thought  of 
this? 

Having  thus  partially  surveyed  the 
work  to  be  done,  let  us  look 

ATHOMB 

and  see  if  we  can  discover  any  traces  of  a 
missionary  spirit  at  all  adequate  \o  the 
crisis.  What  is  the  Church  doing  or 
purposing  to  do  in  this  lamentable  state 
of  afiairs  ?  Is  she  repenting  of  the  pui, 
shaking  off  her  lethargy,  and  girding  her- 
self for  a  great  effort  ?  Alas !  we  And, 
flrst  of  all,  a  widespread  ignoramee  dL 
missions  in  general,  and  of  our  Church 
missions  in  particular.  A  great  portion 
of  our  people  know  little  or  nothing  of 
our  missions — of  our  miBsi9naries,  how 
many  there  are,  where  they  are,  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  not 
able  to  do.  The  adherents  of  other  deno- 
minations read  iheir  **  Beoords,**  and  thus 
have  their  piety  quickened— their  in- 
terest   in    the  extensioa  of    Clirlstfs 
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ngdom  intentifled;  and  knowing  the 
inae  they  are  supporting,  they  give 
their  substance  as  God  has  pros- 
ored  them.  How  many  families  are 
lere  belonging  to  the  Chorch  whose  dis- 
nting  seryants  read  their  missionary 
ironicles  in  the  kitchen,  while  the  Home 
ui  Foreign  Missionary  Record  of  the 
Imrch  of  Scotland  has  never  found  its 
ay  to  the  library  or  the  drawing-room  I 
fie  truth  is,  a  very  small  portion  of 
mllies  belonging  to  the  Church  read  the 
9eartLt  and  the  rest  know  necessarily 
ify  little  about  what  is  going  on.  Asa 
iaral  consequence  of  this,  we  find  a 
•t  amount  of  indifference.    If,  instead 

Abasing  her  endowment,  she  had  but 
ed  it  aright,  what  a  glorious  missionary 
rnch  might  not  the  Church  of  Scotland 
re  been  I  How  many  dark  places 
gbt  she  not  have  enlightened  ?  ,  If 
sry  parish  in  the  country  was  support- 
l  A  missionary  abroad,  we  would  be 
'vo%  no  more  than  dissenters  are  doing. 
it  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
i^pa  ?     The  comparatiTe  indi£ference 

our  people  to  the  extension  of  the 
deemer's  kingdom  can  be  proved  by 
a  moat  unquestionable  statistics.  A 
uaidenible  number  of  our  parishes  re- 
se  to  collect  for  the  Mission  Schemes  at 
L  If  we  take  those  which  do  collect, 
id  turn  to  the  lists  at  the  end  of  any 
fj  of  the  Record^  we  find  appended  to 
la  namea  of  large  and  influential  con- 
lilgatiooa  sums  of  which  almost  any  dis- 
wtfDg  place  of  worship  of  like  ability 
Md  be  ashamed. 

^fben  we  compare  the  sums  raised  for 
Wooaiy  purposes  by  the  two  leading 
l^pntiogdenominations  of  Scotland,  after 
JHPWllliH^  their  own  ministry,  with  that 
bgr  the  Church,  with  her  thousand 
her  titled  aristocracy,  her  large 
her  paid  clergy,  we  have 
mmm  to  be  humbled  in  the  dust.  In- 
ni^ftiiimpoisiblefora  Scotch  Church- 
Hi  %b  take  an  interest  in  the  great 
IWimeBtt  that  are  now  going  on  in  the 
hM  iNTtiie  extension  of  the  Saviour'd 
wilboat  being  constantly  pained 
of  his  own  Church. 
4  Md  in  a  recent  number  of  your 
a  itatiatical  table  of  Protestant 


Missions,  in  which  the  Scotch  Church  is 
placed  immediately  after  the  Wesleyans. 
The  number  of  missionaries  set  down  as 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  is  427,  with 
781  assistants.  Noble,  indeed,  for  that 
body,  whose  members  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  who 
have  first  of  all  to  support  their  own 
ministry.  But  what  of  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland  that  stands  next  in 
the  table?  Missionaries,  fourteen;  as- 
sistants, eight  iSiti^  of  these  fourteen 
we  all  know  that  several  are  of  foreign 
birth !  Of  course  our  colonial  missionaries 
are  not  included:  and  I  think  it  likely, 
although  I  am  not  certain,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Methodists  they  are,  still  the 
dififerenoe  is  most  startling.  Worse  still« 
I  turned  up  some  time  ago  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  magazine  published  in  London, 
part  of  which  I  give:  "Compiled  princi- 
pally from  the  official  papers  of  the  Bap- 
tist, London,  United  IPresbyterian,  Free 
Church,  and  Church  (of  England)  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  in  which  is  given  a — 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions throughout  the  VVorld,"  &c.  No 
mention  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
how  sadly  significant  the  omission !  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  the  least  missionary 
of  all  churches.  May  God  our  heavenly 
Father  revive  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
years.  May  He  make  the  preaching  of 
His  Gospel  effectual  to  the  conversion  of 
our  people,  for  certainly  if  more  of  them 
were  converted  to  God,  and  to  the  love 
of  the  Ubrd  who  died  for  them,  our  mis- 
sions would  not  remain  long  in  their 
present  condition. 

G.  W.  S.,  B.A. 


SABBATH  BELLS.  i 

Sweet  Sabbath  Bells  I  ye  waft  my  soul 

On  your  solemn  chimes  at  eren. 
To  the  Isnd  where  life*s  glad  waters  roll 

Through  the  psstoroi  green  of  heaven.  '■ 

Sweet  Sabbath  Bells!  no  temple  there 

Gathers  a  holy  throng ; 
For  every  heart  is  a  shrine  of  prayer, 

And  "  every  voice  is  song.** 

No  weekly  calm  in  the  world  above 
Shall  breatha  upon  scenes  of  care ; 
For  the  moments  of  heaven  are  bright  witll 
love, 
And  each  is  a  Sabbath  there. 
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No  ear  for  <he  tonga  of  the  Uoat  has  he 

Who  le««8  not  the  Sabbath  heU. 
Breathing  its  sacred  melo^ly, 
O^er  city,  and  Add,  and  fell. 

Oh  I  take  its  ihade  from  « '*  weary  **  clime, 
And  its  well  from  the  dc8ert*8  breast. 

But  learo  to  a  world  of  oare  and  crime, 
The  depth  of  iU  Sabbath  rest  I 

Like  islands  green  teld  the  streams  of  \M6, 
Our  blessed  Sabbaths  rise. 


"When  oar  barks  may  rest  from  stonns  and 

strife. 
As  they  float  to  Paradise. 

O  God  of  lore  I  send  forth  a  blast 

From  thy  Spirit,  tM  and  ft«e. 
That  tlwhr  beaten  sails  Bmy  <eld  at  last 

In  a  haven  of  peace  with  thae ! 

From  ••  The  Pleasures  of  Homo,"  a  poem,  by 
the  Rot.  John  Ajsderson.  minlator  of  iuttnouB. 


INDIA  MISSIONS. 


Tnv  peioc  wlileh  has  now  been  ratified 
will  tend  to  establish  British  authority 
still  more  firmly  in  India.  May  the  pre- 
oions  time  thus  giyen  us  be  redeemed  by 
the  Ckrielian  Church  in  esUbllshing 
more  widely  and  deeply  the  reif^  of 
Ohrtst  in  the  souk  of  its  benighted  rail- 
lions  I  Apart  from  liigher  oonsidera- 
tions,  weave  persuaded -that  the  enlight- 
ened Christianity  of  its  people  wiU  in 
the  end  be  found  the  purest  and  the  best 
defence  of  India  against  erery  attempt 
to  wrest  it  from  the  supremacy  of  Qreat 
Britain*  Tlliere  is  -every  proepeot  that 
the  enaning  General  Assembly  will  dis- 
ouss,  with|>atienoe  and  intelligenoe,  the 
whole  question  of  our  India  missions.  It 
is  fun  time,  indeed,  thait  a  question  ef 
suohiflMsense  importance  and  profound 
interest  Should  occupy  the  patient  deliber- 
ations «f  our  Supreme  Court.  Why  do 
so  many  ministers  and  elders  meet,  year 
after  year,  in  solemn  assembly  ?  Ought 
it  not  to  be  for  the  one  grand  end  of 
advancing  Christ's  kingdom  by  diought- 
ful  consultation, stirring  ezhortatien,  and 
earnest  prayer  ?  And  wlien  one  thinks 
what  a  great  power  might  thus  be 
brought  to  bear,  year  after  year,  upon 
what  absorbs  the  interest  of  the  angels 
in  heayen,  as  well  as  of  all  good  men 
on  earth,  because  it  is  the  satisfaction 
and  reward  of  the  Lord  of  men  and 
angels,  and  how  each  General  Assembly 
could  thus  become  a  meaoa  of  spiritual 
life,  strength,  and  comfort  to  the  scat- 
tered ministers  and  members  of  the 
Church  throughoot  the  world,  it  might 
make  one  weep  to  see  how  often  its  pre- 
cious days  are  wasted  by  hearing  the 
evidence  for  deponing  some  miserable 
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drunkard,  or  rejecting  some  unfit  pre> 
sentee  t  Surely,  surely,  sufficient  wisdom 
and  principle  might  be  found  in  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  or  Law  Committee,  to 
dispose  of  such  cases,  and  to  leave  tbe 
Assembly  free  to  do  its  real  work  of 
advancing  Christ's  kingdom  at  home  sod 
abroad  by  nobler  and  more  direct 
methods  t 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  whieb 
has  given  us  peculiar  pleasure:  "Pro- 
ceedings of  a  General  Conference  of 
Bengal  Protestant  Biissionaries,  hsM  it 
Calcutta,  September  4-7,  1865."  The 
history  cf  tbis  delightful  Conferenoe  is 
the  following : — 

**  Darii^  the  first  week  in  Septeobtfi 
there  was  held  in  Calcutta  a  seriee  of 
meetings,  of  peculiar  interest  to  Uioee 
who  watoh  the  progress  of  the  missionsfT 
cause  in  India.  Owing  to  various  cir- 
cumstances, which  rarely  loocar  al  one 
time,  nearly  alUhe  missionaries  fssiM 
in  the  country  parts  of  the  province  <» 
Bengal  were  brought  to  the  chief  to^ 
of  the  Presidency,  and  it  was  arra8g<<^ 
that,  with  the  CalcuUa  miseionalfsi, » 
General  Conferenoe  should  ba  Mdf  ^ 
take  into  consideration  tbe  praaent|<iiij' 
tion  of  the  chief  questions  coniMOted 
with  their  common  work.  The  meetb^ 
of  the  Conference  lasted  four  dayii  I*" 
by  careful  attention  to  orderly  arraiig** 
ments,  a  great  amount  of  btuiness  ^ 
got  through  in  that  biiaf  period.  1^ 
greatest  harmony  prevailed  tbroaghe*^ 
the  numerous  discussions :  the  atttntieA 
of  all  was  directed  exclusively  to  misiicB' 
ary  subjects;  and  not  a  word  was  t^ 
respectinp^  those  ecolesias4l«al  diA^ 
ences  which  liave  ao  much  divided  iN 
churches  of  Christendom.  Indeed,  It  ^ 
believed  that  nowhere  will  be  fowl  * 
more  complete  Evangelical  Alllanettktf 
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I  bMO  practically  maiDtained  for  many 
m  amongst  the  Beoj^l  miMionaries. 
oui^h  belonging  to  many  Churches 
1  Societies,  they  are  bound  together 
Bomerom  instances  by  the  closest  ties 
personal  friendship,  as  well  as  of 
TUtian  affection,  and  frequently  anite 
ii  in  labonra  and  consultations  to  ad- 
ice  the  Redeemer's  caose." 

Iccordingly  there  met  together,  dur- 
f  those  four  days,  Baptist  Miseion- 
es,  18 ;  London  Missionary  Society,  4 ;  1 
thedral  Mission,  1 ;  Church  (Episco- 
)  Missiou,  1 1 ;  Church  of  Scotland,  4 ; 
■e  Chorch,  D;  besides  resident  chap- 
is,  clergy,  and  laymen. 
The  order  of  business  of  each  day  con- 
ed—of course,  along  with  devotional 
trciaes — in  a  paper  being  road,  and 
irwards  discussed,  on  some  subject  of 
ctical  importance.  These  papers  and 
suasions  contain  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
asting  information  and  welUweighcd 
gments  upon  most  points  which  tho 
nda  of  missions  at  home  would  like  to 
informed  upon,  and  they  afford  an  ad- 
■mble  example  of  how  ministers  at 
ne  might  annually  meet  in  brotherly 
iference  for  a  few  days,  and,  in  God*s 
•ence,  with  humble  hearts,  consider 
V  His  kingdom  might  be  adranoed  at 
IM  and  abroad.  Oh,  that  we  beheld 
li  meetings  of  our  ministers  at  home ! 
•J  would  be  as  dew  upon  tlie  dry 
IM^  or  as  the  cry  to  God  of  that  old 
iphet,  **  who  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
iriona  as  we  arc,"  but  '*  who  prayed, 
IUm  bearens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth 
i^hi  forth  her  fruit  1" 
W%  will,  in  a  future  number,  return  to 
I  Report  of  the  Calcutta  Conference. 
fh«  meantime  we  shall  endoarour,  as 
)ttijM»  possible,  to  gather  from  various 
pan  what  the  opinions  of  the  misaion- 
Im  tfaemaeWes  are  upon  what  will 
npj  nnch  of  the  attention  of  the 
MplUy— viz.,  education  and  preaching^ 
iMlnimanta  of  evangelisation.  We 
y  |nmiaa  that  the  proposed  Govern- 
was  not  discussed  at  the 
but  almost  every  other  point 
Uk  bore  upon  the  relative  merits  of 
I  Mhoolmaster  and  the  preacher.  Con- 
lnebfci  dUEareoce  of  opinion  prevailed. 
fMM  •pP*Vi  &Dde«d,  that  while  all 


the  missionaries  from  Scotland,  both 
Free  and  Established,  were  in  favour  of 
the  school,  all  the  other  missionaries 
present  were  €U  least  more  favourable  to 
evangelistio  labours  by  preaching.  It 
must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  tho 
question  is  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  it  at  first  appears  to  be ;  and  much — 
as  the  phrase  is — may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  We  will  occupy  the  rest  of  this 
paper  in  selecting  as  fafarly  as  possible 
statements  from  **  both  sides"  upon  this 
question,  beginning  with  those  in  favour 
of  preaching : — 

Rev.  J.  Wbkobb  (Baptist)  :-^«  We  are 
of  opinion  that  missionary  work  embraces 
various  departments  of  labour,  and  that 
the  principle  of  a  division  of  labour 
ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  The  missionary 
church  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  body 
consisting  of  many  members.  *  The  eye 
cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee :  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee.'  In  this  way 
the  preaching  missionary,  the  medical 
missionary,  the  soholastio  missionary, 
and  the  literary  missionary,  are  all  useful 
and  necessary  members  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  missionary  church.  .  .  . 
Again,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  command  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  *  to 
every  creature.'  We  should,  therefore, 
not  condemn  the  missionary  in  a  heathen 
land,  who  regards  it  as  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
preach  to  his  own  countrymen  in  his  own 
tongue.  And  we  may  also  safely  acknow- 
ledge that  a  missionary  is  legitimately 
employed,  if  he  looks  upon  his  class-room 
as  his  place  of  preaching,  and  upon  his 
class  as  bis  stated  audience.  If  he  pro- 
claims the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  these 
young  people  in  a  language  which  they 
can  understand,  even  though  it  should  be 
an  acquired  lang^ge,  he  is  helping  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
And  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most 
sealous  advocate  of  preaching,  thai  such 
a  class  of  well-instructed  young  men  con- 
stitutes that  which  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  this  oountry,  a  stated  audience 
of  regular  hearers— bearers  to  whom  ho 
may  preach  not  only  on  one  day  of  the 
week,  but  on  all;  and  hearers  who  are 
more  attentive,  more  intelligent,  and 
more  free  from  prejudice,  and  conse- 
quently better  prepared  for  understand- 
ing the  Gospelf  than  tliose  whom  we  meet 
with  in  the  streets  and  market-places, 
and  at  religious  festivals.  But  whilst  we 
cheerfully  make  this  concession,  we  still 
maintain  that  missionary  preaching  ought 
no^  tp  be  limited  to  the  class-room  of  an 
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Eagllsh  Institation ;  beoatue  the  com- 
mftDd  is  to  preach  the  Ooapel  to  erery 
creature,  ana  not  ooly  to  educated  youag 
meo.  .  .  .  Whilst,  however,  we  as- 
sign the  first  rank  among  all  the  various 
missionary  agencies  to  this  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence 
the  startling  and  humiliating  fact,  that 
very  few  manifest  cases  of  decided  indi- 
vidual conversion  have  been  known  to 
result  directly  from  preaching  alone.  In 
our  native  Christian  congregations  the 

C reached  Word  has  again  and  again  been 
lessed  as  an  Instrument  of  conversion  ; 
but  preaching  to  Hindus  and  Muhamma* 
dans  has  very  rarely  been  attended  with 
such  pleasing  success  in  a  tangible  form. 
A  few  such  cases  have  ocourr^,  but  they 
have  been  very  few  indeed." 

Kev.  J.  Stdbbins,  Cuttack  (Baptist  ?) : 
— ^  The  missionaries  in  Orissa  have  ever 
regarded  vernacular  preaching  as  their 
paramount  duty.  They  have  ever  held 
that  other  plans  are  subordinate  to  this ; 
and  that  whatever  else  may  be  omitted 
from  their  labours,  this  must  never  be. 
Judging  from  the  results,  God  seems  to 
have  eminently  honoured  this  kind  of 
service  among  us." 

Rev.  T.  MoROAir  (Baptist)  :—*<  The 
great  commission  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature.  Now,  what  is  meant 
by  preaching  ?  To  know  what  preach- 
ing is,  we  must  look  to  the  example  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  We  find  the 
Lord  going  about  speaking  constantly  of 
spiritual  things.  Paul  again  bad  a  sort 
of  monomania  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  He  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  It 
is  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  con- 
versions have  been  effected  by  means  of 
schools,  but  still  the  conversions  have 
been  effected  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  schools,  and  not  by  their 
secular  instruction.*' 

Rev.  J.  Williamson  (Baptist)  :— 
"  Regards  preaching  as  the  great  work 
of  a  missionary.  He  does  not  fully 
understand  what  is  said  in  the  pa|>er 
read  of  the  scholastic  missionary ;  but  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  missionary 
should  teach  nothing  else  but  the  Gospel." 

Rev.  C.  BoMWKTSOB  ( Church  Mission- 
ary) : — **  He  would  congratulate  the  edu- 
cational missionaries  on  the  great  success 
that  has  attended  their  labours.  .  .  . 
The  great  majority  of  missionaries  ought 
to  be  constantly  engaged  in  direct  preach- 
ing, which  he  thinks  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial." 

Rev. F.  SouoBB (Church  Missionary): 
-— **  His  great  faith  is  in  the  direct  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel." 

^  iUv.J.MDLLiif0(Baptist}:— "Thought 
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that  the  opponents  of  educational  opera- 
tions, as  conducted  by  missionaries,  ooght 
not  to  complain,  because,  including  the 
two  Scottish  Missions  in  Calcutta,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  Bengal  missionaries 
were  engaged  in  the  English  Inatitntiont. 
In  all  India,  including  the  Preaideney 
towns,  only  one- tenth  were  employed  la 
them  to  any  extent.  To  all  other  mis* 
sionaries,  four  hundred  in  number,  the 
vernacular  languages  are  neceasary ;  and 
all  that  number  can  employ  them  in 
preaching  directly  to  the  heathen  in  their 
own  tongue.  From  his  own  experienoe 
he  could  testify  that  such  preaching  Is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  department  ef 
missionary  work.  .  •  •  Probably  all  will 
be  agreed  in  assigning  the  very  first  plaoe 
to  this  branch  of  labour ;  but  other  de- 
partments ought  not  to  be  undervidaed.* 

Rev.  Mr.  Laoboix  (London  Biisiioii, 
and   the  oldest   missionary   in   India): 
— "  The   success  attending   Temaoaiar 
preaching  is  apt  to  be  nnder-eatimated. 
We  generally  think  of  those  who  have 
been  converted  under  the  influence  of  a 
particular  sermon,  and  the  number  of 
such  is  certainly  small.    But  in  another 
way  a  very  important  influence  has  been 
exerted.    A  few  persons  have  been  eon- 
verted  ;  then  a  church  has  been  formed, 
and  ordinances  maintained ;  and  througb 
the  influence  of  these  ordinanees,  and 
the  example  and  influence  of  the  Chris* 
tians  or  their  neighbours  and  friendly 
many  have  been  added  to  the  Chureli. 
To  the  south  of  Calcutta  it  was  mainly 
through  the  influence  and  example  of  tbt 
first  converts  that  the  leaven  aprstd. 
He  is  persuaded  that  the  time  is  nov 
come  when  all  should  bestir  thesnaelvti 
more  than  ever  in  this  department  of  work. 
At  one  time  h^  was  opposed  to  iehosi% 
and  did  not  think  them  a  proper  modi 
of  applying  missionary  resonreet.    M 
he  has  changed  his  opinion,  and  belitvti 
that,  in  certain  places  and  in  oertain  si^ 
cumstances.  Christian  education  b  OM  of 
the  most  powerful  agencies  that  can  bs 
broucrht  to  bear  upon  the  people.   ThiOi 
are  diversities  of  gifts,   bat  the  si>* 
Spirit.     What  he  would  now  say  ve^ 
earnestly  is,  that  each  one  of  ns  shoiW 
do  that  work  for  which  he  is  best  qoiV^ 
fied  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  to  wkiok 
the  providence  of  God  directs  him." 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  (Choroh  BfilM 
Benares) :— <'  1.  Sinoe  the  adniu  of  thU 
country  can  be  converted,  beoanae  ••■* 
htwe  bun  ;  since  all  missionary  fnnda  •■* 
supposed  to  be  collected  expreasly  ^ 
the  purpose  of  teaching  and  prtaiMH 
the  Gospel,  is  it  right,  it  is  asked,  ^ 
deviate  from  this  point^  by  going  «ilk 
these  fonds  to  a^emble  Uindn  mm  Ibr 
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bamiBftdan  efattdreii  by  holdiDg  out  the 
offjsr  of  feookr  instraotions  (for  which 
alone  we  know  they  attend  our  schools) 
in  order  thos  to  allare  them  to  read  and 
to  reoeif  e  initmotion  in  onr  sacred  Scrip- 
tores  t    To  Mj  nothing  of  its  appearing, 
perhMta,  somewhat  infra  dignitaUmf  mav 
not  this  prooedore  be  supposed  to  bespeak 
a  sonio  of  weakness  in  onr  oause  with 
regard  to  the  adults — that  they  are  too 
hard  for  ns,  and  wo  therefore  turn  to 
their  ohildren,  who  promise  an  easier 
oonqaeat?    To  say.    Carry  on   both — 
preMhing  to  the  adidts  and  teaching  the 
oidldron— ia  here  to  say  nothing  to  the 
point.     Wo  all  know  that  the  same  indi- 
Tidnaly  who  is  employed  all  day  in  teaoh- 
ini^  ohildren,  cannot  haye  much  time  or 
■tm^gth  left  to  preach  to  the  adults. 
TIm  qnattion,  then,  is— is  it  right — L  e,  is 
it  in  aoeordanoe  with  our  one  great  object 
ma  miaaionariesi  to  carry  out  our  Lord's 
kwt  noxnmand— is  it  right,  for  the  sake  of 
thmctlDg  one  hour's  Bible  lesson  down 
the  ehili&en's  throats,  to  spend  five  hours 
in  t— ohing  them  secular  knowledge? 
a.  Tbore  is  one  consideration  whicb,  I 
vinat  aay,  has  weighed  much  with  me  of 
lato  to  make  me  doubt  (if  nothing  else 
^}  wketlker  missionaries  and  missionary 
fuda  ought  to  be  thus  employed.    It  is 
tke  Iket  that  Government  are  now  coming 
forward  ao  Tigorously  to  carry  on,  and 
•s  Uborally  to  aid  secular  education,  and 
iho  are  beginning  to  insist  that  all  those 
inployed  1^  them,  in  wliateTer  capacity, 
down  to  the  recipients  of  a  salary  of  Rs. 
4  or  Ba.  6  a  month,  shall,  at  least,  be  able 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language. 
8o  that  there  would  appear  no  room  to 
dsabi  that  education  to  an  extent  suffi- 
sisnt  to  enable  men  intelligently  to  hear 
the  Qoepei  and  Judge  of  its  claims  (even 
allowing  tliat  they  were  not  equal  to  this 
Wfore),  will  aoon  spread  through  the 
eoeatry." 

Mr.  UvDaaHiLL  (Secretary,  Baptist 
tDmlon) :  —  **  Much  controversy  has 
arfMBy  nnder  this  head,  as  to  the  value 
ef  aduiols  as  an  instrument  in  the  mis- 
ilMiiy'e  liands  for  the  evangelisation  of 
n  •onntry.  I  do  not  propose  to  touch 
the  djaenssion  here,  more  than  to  say 
*  n  general  dissatisfaction  seems  to 
in  all  miasionary  bodies  as  to  the 
hiUierto  won  i^y  education  for  the 
i|  and  with  some  it  has  resulted  in 
purpose  to  reduce  into  a  much 
tanbordinate  position  their  scholastic 
Wisely  or  unwisely,  they 
^k&j  eannot  safely  depart  from  the 
mosand  of  the  Lord — to  preach ; 
in  tlie  most  direct,  the  simplest, 

t  effMtive  way,  every  perishing 

'I  to  let  before  him,  with  all  the 
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pathos  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  human  eye,  and  the  warm 
passionate  utterances  of  a  heart  on  fire 
with  the  theme,  the  loye  of  Christ  and 
God.  The  instructions  of  the  deputationa 
they  have  sent  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  found 
with  entire  unanimity  to  say,  *  See  how 
far  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ia 
the  leading  object  and  work  of  the  mis- 
sions; urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
brethren  the  paramount  duty  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  of  imparting  to  the 
Eeople,  by  viva  voc€  communieationa,  a 
nowledge  of  salvation.' " 

In  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the  Con- 
ference upon  vernacular  preaching,  it  ia 
said — 

"Amongst  the  yarious means  employed 
in  India  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
commission,  Uiey  regard  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  m  th$ir  oum 
tongue,  either  by  European  missionaries 
or  by  preachers  raised  up  in  the  country, 
aa  the  work  of  highest  importance. 
Though  attended  with  difficulties,  they 
consider  it  admirably  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  all  who  can  be  brought 
under  its  influence ;  but  they  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  state  and  constitution  of. 
native  society,  there  are  certain  classes, 
such  as  the  members  of  wealthy  families, 
and  nearly  the  whole  female  population, 
who  are  rarely  reached  by  its  agency. 
So  important  is  it  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
consider  that  every  missionary  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  country  should  endeavour  so 
to  master  the  language  aa  to  be  able 
personally  to  engage  in  it;  and  while 
such  as  learn  to  speak  it  well,  should,  if 
not  otherwise  directed  by  Providence, 
devote  to  vernacular  preaching  their 
entire  attention,  those  who  are  directed- 
to  other  plans  should  also  give  to  it  aa 
much  time  and  effort  aa  they  can. 

**  In  looking  at  the  results  of  vernacu- 
lar preaching  in  Bengal,  they  acknow- 
ledj^e  with  regret,  that  though  the 
majority  of  missionaries  have  been  en-* 
gaged,  for  many  years,  in  various  parte 
of  the  country  in  this  department  of  mis- 
sionary labour,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
labour  and  journeying,  the  number  of 
known  conversions  to  which  yemacular 
preaching  to  the  heathen  in  the  bazaar 
by  missionaries  has  immediately  led, 
seems  to  have  l>een  small.  Indirectly  it 
has  produced  inquiry,  brought  inquirers 
into  connection  with  Christians  and 
Christian  services;  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  agencies  has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  native  churches  now  exist- 
ing.   Especially  has  it  contributed  to 
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tiMt  nukea  OtMOgti  ta  tillgloM  ftowi,  i  Aftar  AoirlBg,  (1.)  *h»t  lh«  ipfave  «r 

both  u  to  the  ehMMtw  of  HlnWiia  Md  Gngllth  ml»rfi)ii«ry  •Aicatton  conld  niit 

tb«  worth  of  Christikidtj,  wlilab  ^i°-  be  Applied  to  ttte  muM»  in  In^  bat 

(TTitaheB  the  pr«»ot  EeMntlon  «  the  ^j    ^  ^^  middle  ruilu  fonnd  aU«aj  tn 

Uindoifrom  tbow  wUiA  h»re preceded  ,i^to«ii»- (2.1  thmttWo»«of  «nA^ 

it,      KeeirftaK  tbe«o  frnitj  m  of  the  ™  ""?"•**■' "T  T_T__"w^ 

Hffbeit  importMoo,  the  members  of  this  <*tiom  H  oMrerrioo  by  iinbm  ^»  »( 

Conr«Doe  feel  abnnd«ntljenoonr»ged  jMtmcUon,  ud  the  penonal  InflMoe* 

to  oontlnae  pre»ching  the  Wwd  ererj-  pbtiinad  otot  the  pu[ffl  bj  laeku  of  In- 

fill«^_'Th»t  w.  ehJl  r«p.  If  we  feint ,  ^^^^^  ^  i,fi„^^E„^UA  mm- 

Fromtble  rewlollon,  4  Free  Church  ^  rfonorjr  eAcoKnt  .— 
miisioDuiei,  S   Church  of  ScotUnd,   1  ,      n  gor  Bieuontr;  edoeatloB  eanrbeei 
BeptlM,  1  Cbaroh  of  ^gluid,  and  2  of '  meo  tbet  miedeiwrie*,  who  io  (keea  deja 
the  Loodoo  MLrio-ry  Sooletj,  onlwd    «"■>»'-«>■  ""Jf*^**  Tf" 'Tf"'  TiZ 
their  di«eotforthefo«owlngre«ou.:_  I  '^^^J^tT^^'^SJ: ^S: 

"  We  di vent  from  tbet  portioo  of  the  i  ^onuiee  do  not  fetir  the  eprtad  of  katm- 
above  reeotntioa  reepeotiDg   vemunlar  ^  ladte,  and  that  they  deairo  that  Ike  v 

5 reaching,  which  pronounaei  it  to  be  the  |  nneati  wlnoh  tbey  bring  forward  oa 
epartnuDtofmiMlrawjwerkcfhighett  ^i^if  of  the  Oeepel,  ihonld  be  teeted 
importance,  and  that  for  the  following  |  „d  jn^ed  of  b;  theeame  bind  of  cfk 
reaeoD*,  *ii. :—  ,     .        „    '  l»*i*  ai  are  to  be  seed  In  teetiDfc  the 

"  1.  Be<AUM  the  reiotetipD  le  TirtuaUj  traibi  ef  other  arginneBti.  Thli  thow) 
a  oeBiore  span  lome  ot  the  moat  Tener-  |  ,bat,  if  deaeivere,  the;  are  the  meet  dif 
ableidHionarieiwboha.TeoTevUboiiradi  [otM^tUd  of  dee^Ter*,  teetng  tb«7  fiv 
In  tUi  land,  who  ba>«  been  mUelj  en- '  q^  their  aadieaoe  with  tbe  beat  know* 
ployed  in  other  departnente  of  miMlon-  wemoo*  for  deteoting  the  deeeptkn. 
arj  labour,  a»  BOA*  tranelation,  eduoa-  «  ^a%  the  meet  narkad  lafltMiiee  fM- 
'^D,ai>dthep*«toribtpofnativ»ebiiraha*.  i  j^ced  bj  cnr  mlenooary  fantftntloM,  k 
Wo  CMinot  join  is  a  reeeUtlon  which  j  ^^  ^tUr  aoDKllation  of  lone  of  tkt 
DeoewarilT  impUea  that  theee  men  bare  \  „eMe«t  dtffienltlee  with  wkioh  atlade*- 
b««n  eaployed  only  In  Mibardinate  de-  ^„  hare  to  oontoDd  In  eDdeaTovkv  le 
parlnonte  eC  the  work.  .  evangeliie   thii  people.      Tk«    f[eiiM 

"  %  BeoBiue  in  other  plaoei  the  re-  I  nhcation,  coupled  with  the  reUgioat  b- 
•olntionwill  piobably  be  uodantood  bb  i  ,tTuotioD,eTen  whereit  Mia  tobriaf  Of 
ImplyiDg  thiaoemaraiuagreaterdegrse  jQQthe  to  Chrlat,  baa  a  eartebi  ■■< 
than  tbe  ditouialaDi  io  the  canferencu  powerful  deitmctlTe  tendency,  m  » 
ohowed  that  tbe  mamben  voderitood  it ;  g„d,  ,|i  soDBdeiice  hi  the  Hlndv  Am- 
and,  b  the  opinion  of  the  diiMntienti,  crae,  and  all  regard  ta  the  dfetJoetiMirf 
tho  rendatton  ia  liable  to  euch  mieoon-  eatte.  Then  may  be  an  ontward  eta- 
itmetioD.  '  formity  to  tbe  ioDnnieraUe  regain— tl 

"  a.  BeeaoM  one  effeat  of  the  reaolo-  gf  tha  Hindu  religion,  there  nay  bt  > 
tionirlllbe,toiDdneeyonDgmi«aiaBarlei,  pablio  adherence  to  tbe  diitbctiOM  rf 
wban  entering  upon  their  Ubow,  to  rntti  <  oute.  BnC  tbe  epell  U  effednallT  bre- 
into  th«  moat  difficult  department  of  i  ken,  and  De*«r  oau  again  acquire  tliM 
miielouarj  work  befoM  they  aro  properly  I  power.  How  can  h  be  otherwIeeT  !*• 
qnallfiad  for  it,  and  wiU  nndnly  exoitu  i  ^tngbty  and  youtbful  deWed  twice-bVl. 
jM-ejadioea  in  their  mindi  agMlut  TJuioni  '  _who  ofteo,  on  hli  way  to  the  -ptattd 
daiMrtmeoti  of  the  work,  before  they  Ituuing,  iaitopped  by  theorlngingi*** 
are  capable  of  axertdting  an  independent  I  (o  dip  hl>  yonnv  brafatnlnlnl  t«e  <i  e 
judgment  as  to  the  oonparative  laliu  cf  ,  baiin  of  water.—leami  at  the  preleetf* 
the  MTeral  brancbet  into  whiob  miuioo-  i  md  m  the  c)»a*-room  to  ram  a  dUltf^ 
ary  l^raur  ii  divided.  '  eetimate  of  tbiuge.     Some  edon  </  * 

"4.  Beoauiewa  ooDsider  that  in  cer-  humble  sadraatock  may  there,  with  «K 
tain  plaoei,  and  for  certain  olaiaei,  rei-  ,  take  tbe  higheit  place.  Or,  tbosgb  A* 
ntoular  preaching  is  not  the  moit  im-  Brahmin,  which  b  not  anfyequeot,  V^ 
poitMit  branoh  of  mueionary  work."         I  in  |it«ratiire  and  aetenoe,  ai  well  ae  oeeM 

r^  —  !,„  V  t  _.  ..1.4  t,,  '  the  hlgheet  rank  in  the  oonttngenetM  ■ 

Let  n.  now  hear  what  waa  <»id  ii  n,ir,h,*,et  he  find,  that  to  n^takiHi 
favoorofedBpationjandthiauoontaine.l  position,  he  mart  trurt,  not  to  auA -J 
chiefly  in  an  ezcellnit  pflperreadby  Hr.  tlngenciei,  but  to  appliettioa and «•!* 
Ewut  of  the    Free    (Jburcb   mlMiou. ,  nperloriiy,  and  that  If  he  alaiAaa  Ml 
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will  ImMAdiatd  V  uke  a  lughir  pUca  tluuL 
Ui.  I  bailer*  tW,  If  joa  btd  the  mMtu 
of  Kmtiddtif  tha  taoau  and  oplDlom  of 
lilt  manben  af  tha  nppar  olaBsai  ef  our 
lutttatbiaa,  jon  woild  not  flad  nor* 


•  in  tha  ■hutrai  of  Hindn- 
iam,  or  who  would  deaeribe  oaite  ai  anj- 
thtng  more  tlian  «  fiotion  of  tbe  Brabmlni 
te  Bnintah  tbrir  own  iDpremaoj. 

"  Bat  wa  woold  aa;  More.  ChriaHan 
edoeUiaa  elaratas  tha  moral  tone,  even 
oTBAb^orar*)  andJaitaithairraUgioni 
nan  fat  ■  Chrittian  l«nd  nay  ba*e  a  high 
eUndard  of  hoooDr,  which  the  deoanciai 
«f  «  eommonlt;,  Uvinf  nnder  the  Infln- 
— aa  of  the  pare  and  oxaHad  morallt j 
«r  the  Ooipel,  foree  npoD  Mm,  ao  tha 
youth,  wha  i«  diaoipilned  and  Unght  in 
kooordanee  with  the  moral  prineiplaa  of 
Kb*  KhU,  and  la  dealt  with  and  treated 
on  tbaae  nlBoiplea,  learna  Inieniiblj  to 
laapart  thaae  priqptplea,  and  thoaa  who 
profhai  then  and  aat  npon  them.  And 
iUa  iDflMOoe  extendi  In  native  aoolet;.  I 
V*  hoow  many  whoie  oonaclencei  are 
Una  DhrbUaDiaed,  and  who,  although 
not  jgofamlng  Chrlatiaiu,  do  homage  to 
tha  aopremaey  of  the  Goapet  In  their 

"Bot  Mm*  one  may  mj,  What  It 
(afawd  bj  *noh  an  Inflnanoe  operating  on 
mttre  mlodaT  We  nnheaitatingly  re- 
■ly,  Hneh  li  gained ;  becanaa  the  moit 
tormidabla  of  thoio  liindranoea,  wbioh 
kr*  ba«i  ae  dliUnetlj  atated  and  dwelt 
^om  hj  ooi  raepected  and  eateamed  i 
tNthv,  lAo  bronght  tfaii  snbjeot  before 
tha  eoUhrenoe,  are  eotirelj  done  awaj  ' 
wilk,  in  the  caae  of  thoie  who  hBTo  ' 
teaaataJ  by  oar  inatraotiona  In  onr  mla- 
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aepantcd  from  the  mlirfoii;  bnt  tbe 
gnat  mijorit;  faara  proved  ateadfaat  and 
conaietent  Cbriitlana.  And  aome  of  onr 
brfghteit  jewela  are  traniplantad  to 
jrlory,  and  torronnd  the  throne  of  the 
I^mb,  rtarifyhig  Him  who  waihed  them 
in  Bi*  blood,  a^  redeemed  them  from 
all  Inlqoity.  Of  the  malea  22  are  Brah- 
mini,  of  the  feoMlaa  B  are  Brahmaoli ; 
Uiat  ia,  Z7  peraoni,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  tbe  whole,  belong  to  Uuit  olaii  whloh 
WBi  long  anppoaed  to  be  the  moit  inao- 
oeaiibla  to  the  tmtha  of  the  Qotpel  f  n  this 
land."    And  again : — 

"  There  are  conneoted  with  tha  mii- 
doo,  aa  natlTo  mUiionaiica  and  teacben ; 

"  Four  praaobera. 

"Thra*  cateohlit^  appUeanti  to  ha 
lieaoied  for  pieaehing. 

"  Two  probationary  oateohliti,  and — 

"  Several  applicaota  for  baing  taken  on 
trial  for  that  oSe*. 

"  Four  afflolant  ClirUlian  teaohara.'' 


AatothadireM  tocoeii  ia  the  way  of 

IWMraaaloa  by  Baaoa  of  aohoola,  tha  fol- 
l»*hff  raaalta  are  auted  by  hir.  Ewart, 
AmB  tba  eomneneament  of  onr  aoiiooli 
lilMbiBlSSO,  OB  tUl  1848,  ilQoa  then  la 
IWi  auiiaailua  with  the  Free  Church :—  I 

"  W«  hare  admitted  luto  the  church 
W  klftlaai  70  malee,  and  31  femalea,  in  | 
A  in.  With  the  eueption  of  abont 
It  pvaan^  the**  are  the  reinlU  of  our 
•iHRdoaal  labonra,  and  hare  reoelTed 
^ttnmtkm  to  the  atrlng  tralbs  of  the 
ttaifA  iOber  In  onr  Calonttaand  Chin. 
Wnk  ^atttntlona,  or  in  out  branch 
HfcMl%  a>  la  the  orphan  home  for 
^■lli^  (iWiily  undet  MUa  Lalng,  now  , 
%iir  tha  lU*.  John  Fordyoe.  Some 
W  «r  IhMa  taTo  faileo  Into  iln.  and  bean ' 


a  npon  till*  paper  b«> 
tog  read,  in  which  aereral  member*  ex- 
preued  their  opinion  on  the  qneition  of 
gnUu  ednoation.  Rer.  T.  Smith,  (Free 
Choroh,)  mid:— 

*He  wonld  notice  another  point  of 
Mr.  Ewart'i  addreae,  the  free  aamladoa, 
and  merely  itate  that  on  that  point  he 
dlffera  hom  blm  |  thinking,  tbat  In  con- 
■IdetMion  of  tlie  Taluable  leonlar  edoca- 


to  the  gratnhoui  ayitem.  He  tbtnk* 
titer*  ii  BO  oltjeotion  in  prlndpte  to  the 
taking  of  afeOieonalderlngtlM  education 
given  t  and  tlut  owing  to  the  great  *x- 
penae  of  thee*  inttltotiona,  it  ^onld  be 
Impoaed;  tlie  amoont  betng  a  qneetion  of 
ezpedieooy." 
The  following  retolntion  wai  at  lait 


"  That  thl*  »  „ 

ally  in  the  riewa  expreued  by  Mr.  Ewart 
on  the  nil^eot  of^  Engllah  miatiohary 
adnoatlan.  The  Inatltutions  ipeelally 
formed  for  earrving  it  out  are  not,  aa 
aome  hare  thought,  mare  aecuiar  adiooli. 
Intended  to  elevate  the  people  In  the 
ordinary  elementi  of  eivlliaatlon  and 
knowledge,  but  thoroughly  Christian 
Inititntioiu,  whoie  aim  t*  to  lead  all  tiieir 
Bcholan  to  the  cro««  of  Chriat,  and  whoae 
every  department  ia  perraded  by  a 
Chriitian  iplritandTendwedanbaTdinata 
to  raligloni  ends.  On  no  other  oonditioa 
conld  miiaionariea  eonduct  them.  Tbey 
oonaider  tbat  looh  InftltntioDi  find  tiielr 
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fecsaluLT  sphere  in  the  great  ciUee  of 
adia,  or  in  loealitiea,  wh^e  with  a  great 
demiDd  for  English  amongst  the  Yonnger 
natives,  Government  oolleges  and  schools 
or  other  non-religions  schools  are  estab- 
lished, very  deficient  in  the  moral  train- 
ing of  that  interesting  class,  whose  dedre 
can  be  turned  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  They  consider  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  these  voung  men  falling  into  in- 
fidel error,  and  to  secure  an  introduction 
for  the  Gospel  amongst  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community,  these  institutions 
ought  to  be  collegiate  in  their  character, 
and  g^ve  a  complete  education,  both  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  their 
students,  so  as  to  retain  them  to  an  age 
when,  with  matured  minds  and  extended 
kno wledge,they  may  appreciate  thedaims 
of  the  Gospel.  They  consider  abo  that 
to  prevent  the  more  secular  branches  of 
education  from  getting  into  excess,  they 
should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care ;  and 
that  to  preserve  their  missionary  char- 
acter entire,  one  or  more  missionaries 
should  not  only  superintend,  but  person- 
ally engage  in  conducting  them.  They 
consider  idso  that  as  the  value  of  these 
institutions  is  directly  connected  with 
the  maturity  of  their  scholars'  minds,  the 
inferior  schools,  in  which  but  a  smatter- 
ing of  English  is  received,  and  which  the 
scholars  leave  while  but  young  and  ill 
edacated,  are  for  missionary  ends  of 
comparatively  little  use.  They  consider 
that  this  plan  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel 
has  spresiid  the  knowledge  of  it  exten- 
sively  among  the  educated,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  respectable  families  not 
otherwise  easily  accessible  to  its  influ- 
ence: has  prevented  greatly  the  spread 
of  infidelity  among  the  young ;  has  greatly 
diminished  the  power  of  the  Hindu 
priesthood  and  of  caste,  and  also  led,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  to  the  actual  con- 
version of  sonls." 

With  this  extract  we  must  close  our 
present  paper,  noticing  only,  before  doing 
so,  such  pleasing  facts  as  these  stated  in 
conference;  that  the  number  of  ncUive 
communicantM  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Assam,  alone,  is  4000;  that  there  are 
90  churches  in  the  same  district,  which 
include  16,000  members,  young  and  old ; 
that  in  Krishnaghur  alone,  there  are  con- 
nected with  the  Church  mission  5069 
profesring  ChrbtianB,  with  464  in  full 
communion ;  these  and  similar  results 
being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to 
preaehmg  the  GoepeL 

One  oondndonf  at  least,  we  think,  may 
5S 


be  drawn  with  perfect  safety  from  saeb 
a  discussion  as  this,  especially  if  read 
along  with  the  mass  of  facts  upon  India 
contained  in  the  evidence  giTen  before 
the  lords'  Committee,  and  published  in 
the  Blue  Book ;  that  the  whole  qmatioB 
of  our  India  missions  should  receiTe,  not 
only  the  deepest  attention  from  the 
General  Assembly,  but  should  be 
mitted  to  a  select  CommiUee,  whoee 
bers  should  include  a  large  proportion  of 
laymen,  and  not  those  merely  who  are 
members  of  Assembly,  far  less  those  only 
who  are  in  the  present  India  Committee, 
but  such  men  certainly  as  shall  really 
master  the  complicated  subject  in  all  its 
details,  and  take  a  manly  grasp  of  it, 
read  the  best  books,  and  examine  per- 
sonally the  best  informed  men  upon  it, 
— ^going  even  to  the  metropolis  to  meet 
such, — and  then  lay  before  next  Assem- 
bly a  full  and  statesman-like  report  of 
where  and  how  the  Church  should  hence- 
forth conduct  her  missionary  operations 
in  the  altered  condition  of  British  India. 
Something,  at  all  events,  decided  must 
be  done  to  save  our  India  missions  from 
weakness  or  destruction,  and  make  them 

worthy  of  the  times  and  of  the  Church. 

N. 

mniAN  DESPATCH. 

[Thb  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
written  by  a  Scotch  resident  in  Calcuttay 
and  a  g^eat  friend  of  our  missions  there, 
to  a  t>arish  clergyman  north  of  the  Tay, 
has  been  sent  to  the  Editor.] 

Calcutta,  I9th  SqpUmiber,  I8K. 

*'  I  am  yery  sorry  to  see  that  the  As- 
sembly has  resolved  to  take  no  advantage 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Scheme  of 
Education  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  every  one  I  have  heard 
speak  of  it,  ministers,  missionaries^  and 
laymen,  without  a  single  exception,  con- 
demn the  Assembly's  resolution  on  this 
point.  It  would  have  been  far  better  had 
they  left  the  decision  of  it  to  the  Church 
officers  here,  or  at  least  have  deferred 
their  judgment  of  the  matter,  till  they 
heard  the  opinion  of  people  on  the  spot 
regardUig  it.  The  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries in  the  other  presidencies  take 
the  same  Tiew  of  the  case  as  those  have. 

<«The  Free  Kirk  Assembly,  I  bear, 
have  agreed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Goyemment  scheme.  I  think  the  Con- 
pany's  plan  a  yery  liberal  one.    Ton  are 
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ftUowtd  to  give  as  mooh  religious  instmo- 

tioa  to  tho  MdKdartas  you  oboosp,  though 

the  schools  are^  as  might  be  expect^, 

suhjeet  to  the  faispeetion  of  the  Qovern- 

ment.    The  reeolation  of  the  General 

Assembly  will  just  have  the  effect  of  pre- 

TeoUng  the  Church  giTiog  an  education 

of  the  proper  sort,  which,  had  theGovem- 

ment  scheme  been  accepted,  it  would 

hare  been  In  its  power  to  bestow  npon  a 

great  number  of  the  natives.      Some 

people  Kere^  I  am  told,  now  since  the 

GoTomaient  plan  has  been  condemned, 

]»ropoio  withdrawing  their  subscriptions 

no    the   Assembly's    institution.     This 

-will  show  you  the  opinion  entertained  by 

people  here^who  should  know  something 

mbont  the  matter  of  the  Assembly's  re- 

a<^ation  on  Indian  education." 


HONOUB  ALL  MBIT. 

The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread 
upon  the  smallest  piece  of  paper  in  their 
way,  bat  took  it  np ;  for  possibly,  said 
tbey,  the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it 
Though  there  was  a  little  superstition  in 
this,  yet,  truly,  there  is  nothing  but 
good  religion  id  it,  if  we  apply  it  to 
men.  Trample  not  on  any ;  there  may 
be  tome  work  of  grace  there,  that  thou 
knowest  not  ofl  The  name  of  God  may 
be  written  upon  that  soul  thou  treadest 
on ;  it  may  be  a  soul  that  Christ  thought 
so  much  of,  as  to  giro  His  precious  blood 
for  it;  therefore  despise  it  not. — Leighton, 

*<The  Tirtues  which  are  in  the  people 
of  God  tell  us  of  His  Tirtues,  as  brooks 
lead  us  to  their  springs." — Leighton* 


Heligioitis  onO  ttiiMiotuLXS  Sntelligente. 


OLaseow  mission  to  scdtari. 
Mr.  Macnair*$  Journal, 

Octobmr  2i.— This  morning,  for  the 
first  time  here,  married  a  couple ;  and  to 
give  ell  due  solemnity  to  so  rare  an 
Qoevrrenoe  among  our  British  population 
in  TerkeT,  performed  the  ceremony  in 
tbe  Gerruon  Chapel,  and  in  gown  and 
biads. 

October  9th. — HaTO  met  some  pleasing 
ioeidents  lately  In  the  course  of  yisiting. 
One  young  lad  from  England  asked  for 
the  "« Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  had  a 
copy  wfaien  had  been  presented  to  him, 
bat  it  was  in  his  knapaack.  He  told  me 
of  his  intercourse  with  one  pious  soldier 
at  leesty  at  a  former  period.  Like  maoj 
soUBers,  he  had  his  tale  to  telf  of  ci?il 
fifs^  as  seen  by  him  before  entering  the 
ssrrlee ;  end  it  is  sad  to  think  that  what 
he  eoeaplained  most  of  was,  the  amount 
ef  veneeessary  work  he  was  required  to 
do  en  the  Sabbath  in  the  house  of  a 
prefssssdly  Christian  family.  Surely 
mrfiiimtiHi  Christians  do  not  sufficiently 
the  effect  of  their  conduct  in 


wmk  pertloulars  as  this.  Eren  if  it 
tktmM  not  corrupt  others  by  a  Ticious 
it  may  stamp  upon  themselres 
ter  of  inconsistent  or  hypoori- 
tfeel  frdfossors,  and  lead  some  to  suppose 
'  ~  religion  is  of  little  Talue  which 
mends  seem  so  little  willing 
And  if  it  should  lead  a  faith- 
to  a  conscientious  with- 
lirom  his  dtuation,  will  they  be 
to  answer  for  all  the  conse- 
whieh  may  follow  this  step? 
ii  the  Gsoeral  Hospital  the  other  day, 

if  he  was  done  with 


the  book  ("Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro* 
gross")  which  I  had  lent  him  to  read, 
he  said  he  was,  but  that  his  neighbour 
was  reading  it.  The  man  to  whom  he 
referred  then  handed  me  the  book.  On 
asldng  if  he  was  done  with  it,  he  said  he 
had  read  it  before,  but  he  liked  it  so 
much  that  he  desired  to  hare  it  longer, 
and  wished  he  could  get  a  copy  to  pur- 
chase. Seeing  that  he  was  really  in 
earnest,  I  told  him  I  had  one  or  two 
copies  (sent  me  from  Gourock),  and  that 
I  would  be  happy  to  let  him  hare  one, 
for  which  he  returned  me  his  best  thanks, 
adding  that  he  would  willingly  pay  the 
price  of  it.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  the  book 
into  his  hands,  marked  as  sent  by  a  la- 
bouring man  in  Glasgow,  knowing  that 
the  contribution  of  a  street  porter  there 
had  gone  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
collection  of  books  of  which  this  was  one, 
and  feeling  that  it  still  enabled  me  to 
comply  with  his  wish  to  giTO  a  Testament 
to  some  soldier  In  the  Eiast. 

On  coming  from  church  last  Sabbath 
I  was  accosted  by  an  artillery-man — a 
most  regular  attendant — ^who  told  me  he 
had  disooTored  a  shop  lately  in  which 
were  one  or  two  English  books,  which  he 
had  eagerly  purchased,  as  he  belicTed 
them  to  be  good  books.  I  asked  him  If 
he  would  like  more,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  know  where  to  get  them;  that  he 
was  anxious  to  have  a  magasine  or  period- 
ical regularly  sent,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  order  it.  I  inrited  him  to  call  at 
my  quarters,  and  he  has  been  here  this 
evenine,  and  taken  with  him  a  few  books 
which  I  had  by  me.    Seeing  that  he  was 
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unwilling^  to  take  the  books  without  mak- 
ing someacknowledgment,  I  told  him  that, 
while  I  oonld  not  ttke  payment  for  them, 
as  they  had  been  tent  as  gifts  to  the  army, 
I  would  eladly  remit  for  him  any  small 
mm  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  send 
to  any  religious  or  charitable  object  he 
should  name ;  and  so  he  placed  the  sum 
of  six  shillings  in  my  hands,  remarking 
that  he  would  like  it  sent  to  some  society 
for  the  diffiision  of  Protestant  principles. 
I  had  the  greater  pleasure  in  receiTing 
this  sum,  because  the  man  told  me,  on 
being  asked  as  to  the  eiroumstances  of 
his  friends,  that  he  had  lately  sent  £5  to 
his  mother,  and  that  his  pay  easily 
enabled  him  to  gire  this  contribution 
without  depriring  them  of  any  needful 
comfort.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  1 
hare  met  with  in  the  army  who  profess 
to  ha?e  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
and  so  far  his  conduct  is  in  keeping  with 
his  profession. 

In  the  course  of  ruiting  to-day  found 
no  fewer  than  twenty-fbur  additional 
names  to  add  to  my  list  in  the  General 
Hospital  alone,  mostly  of  men  belonging 
to  the  Highland  Brimde.  Among  these, 
for  the  Stat  time,  found  one  man  who 
not  only  could  speak  and  read  Qaelic, 
but  who  preferrea  a  Gaelic  book  to  an 
English  one.  Haring  quite  a  store  of 
Gaelic  prayer  books,  as  well  as  some 
Tracts  and  Testanlents,  I  promised  to 
gvt  him  something  to  read  in  his  mother 
tongue.  Visited  a.  J.  in  Barrack  Hospi- 
tal, and  some  others.  This  poor  lad  now 
in  great  pain,  and  could  scarcely  speak 
tome. 

October  ISth, — During  this  week  three 
of  my  men  hare  died,  a  larger  numl>er 
than  I  hare  known  taken  in  the  same 
time  since  I  came  to  Scutari.  One  of 
these,  B.  J.,  referred  to  abore,  was  in 
great  pain  when  I  saw  him  last.  To- 
wards night  he  got  calmer,  and  went  off 
in  a  quiet  sleep  late  in  the  eyening. 
The  second  had  been  only  a  few  days  in 
hospital  here.  I  had  seen  him  once  or 
twice,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  oonyerse 
much.  Both  of  these  deaths  were  in  one 
ward,  only  one  patient  being  between 
the  two  men ;  and  when  I  saw  him  the 
morning  after  the  second  death,  the  tear 
was  in  his  eye.  He  had  seen  death  on 
the  battle  field,  and  it  was  a  terrible 
sight.  But,  poor  man,  he  said  this  was 
more  affecting  still.  Two  young  men, 
each  little  more  than  half  his  age,  and 
occupying  the  nearest  beds  to  his  own, 
had  been  taken.  Without  any  of  the 
hurry  or  excitement  of  the  battle,  and 
with  nothing  to  break  in  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  midnight  hour,  death  had 
twice,  in  three  short  nights,  entered  the 
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chamber  in  which  he  lay,  and  left  its 
rictim  at  his  side.  The  third  case  was 
in  the  General  HospitaL  T.  S.,  the  sub- 
ject, was  wasted  to  a  skdeton.  Ijatterly 
I  had  seen  him  nearly  eyery  day.  Am 
long  as  he  was  able  to  speak  he  seamed 
grateful  for  my  yisits,  but  the  last  two 
or  three  days  was  scarcely  conaeioiis  of 
my  presence. 

October  I4th4 — Sunday.  Preaoked,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning  to  the  men  on 
duty,  between  thirty  and  forty ;  in  the 
Palace  to  six,  besides  some  in  bed ;  in  the 
Barrack  to  twenty ;  and  in  tho  General 
Hospital  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Was  shocked,  on  coming  home  firom 
my  morning  duty,  to  find  that  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Lee,  a  chaplain  residing  in  the  same 
house  with  me,  had  died  uib  morning. 
He  has  been  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
out  from  England,  and  now  ylolent  dy- 
sentery  has  cut  him  off.  This  is  the 
second  chaplain  who  has  died  in  Scutari 
since  my  arriyal,  and  neither  had  been 
above  a  few  weeks  in  the  place.  Besides 
these  more  than  one  haye  been  inyalidsd 
home,  and  a  large  proportion  bava  had 
illnesses  more  or  less  serious.  May  that 
God  who  has  hitherto  spared  bm^  and 
granted  me  health,  giye  me  not  only  a 
grateful  heart,  but  a  more  deyoted  spfantl 

October  Ibtkr^In  course  of  yisltiiy, 
saw  sergeant  M.  G.  He  has  been  a  grMt 
sufferer  from  rheumatic  paina.  I  ftad 
the  38th  Psahn,  and  prayed  with  faiai. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  read  that  and 
the  two  following  Psalms  this  momiof* 
I  expressed  a  hope  that  as  that  porCkia 
which  spoke  of  suffering  was  apptiosUs 
to  his  case,  so  that  portion  murht  bs 
which  spoke  of  trust  In  God.  &  eon* 
fesses  himself  to  haye  been  a  gregt  ih* 
ner ;  and  as  he  has  had  long  and  niioAil 
hours  to  reflect  on  his  past  life,  laaii 
hopes  that  this  bitter  experienee  nay  bs 
not  without  its  blessed  f ruita.  He  tnoci 
a  great  portion  of  the  yieiflstendu  ts 
which  he  has  been  subject  to  the  ssrij 
removal  o^  both  parents,  and  to  the  eM* 
sequent  want,  in  his  case,  of  pw**^ 
training.  Though  brought  np  oy  kh4 
friends,  who  had  his  best  interests  it 
heart,  he  discovered  that  they  oonM  ff^ 
exercise  parental  authority  ov«r  M% 
and,  being  headstrong,  he  went  ta  t^ 
and  though  again  reeeiyed  Into  thi 
l>osom  of  the  family  on  his  Mttf% 
once  more  took  his  own  way,  and  M^ 
Hsted.  He  has  been  a  sad  mmHjt  I* 
rheumatism,  but  a  most  patient  nmtttf* 
Though  by  no  BMans  dMnonstrallT%  it 
much  the  reverse  that  I  was  often  t^^ 
loss  whether  to  regard  his  ■P^'^Mf 
endurance  as  Iron  stolciaflii,  or  ^nm 
resignation^  I  still  fondly  bc^evi^  h^ 
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the  abienoe  of  all  mnrmaring  in  his 
ease,  from  the  cmlm  reoiul,  at  intor- 
Tala.  hotwoen  tho  sharp  twinges  of  pain, 
of  thia  story  reflsotine  only  upon  him- 
mUff  and  from  the  kindly  manner  in 
whtth  he  speaks  of  friends  at  home,  that 
he  is  a  tme  penitent,  and  now  experieno- 
ing  at  the  nand  of  a  heaTenly  Parent 
that  diseipline  which  his  earthly  parents 
were  not  spared  to  exercise.  Bat  little 
do  they,  who  are  trained  by  right- 
minded,  pions  parents,  think  how  much 
they  owe  to  tne  firm,  yet  affectionate 
diseipline  of  the  family. 

Oeiober  20/A.—- The  subject  of  the  fore- 
ffoioff  remarks  has  been  remoTod  from 
SoepitaL    I  saw  him  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  within  an  hour  of  the  time  I 
Im  him,  his  slender  frame,  wasted. to  a 
siceleioiit  would  be  carried  on  a  stretcher, 
borne  by  four  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  to 
the  ateam-tender  which  conTeyed  the 
ioTallda  to  the  *'  Great  Britain*^  steam- 
ihip^  and,  ere  now,  he  will  be  on  the 
lleditemnean,  punning  his  way  to  his 
vAw  ialaiid  of  Great  Britain.    Besides 
the  aboTS^  one  or  two  others  of  my 
BMB  haTe  left  with  the  same  draft  for 
Eoriand*    One  of  these  was  the  young 
Hignlaiider  mentioned  as  yisited  on  the 
9dL    Sinoe  then  I  liad  seen  him  sereral 
timea.    He   had  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  promife  of  a  Ghtelic  book,  but  it 
is  aoareely  possible  to  describe  the  ap- 
psannoa  of  joy  which  lit  iip  his  face 
vhiA  I  put  into  Ms  hands  **  Leabhar  nan 
Caoe^*  or  ^  The  Mountain  Sketch  Book," 
Jk  eospUatioa  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  M^XiCod. 
He  aaa— d  to  recognise  it  as  an  old 
&T0Brtte^  and  it  may  serre  not  only  to 
wlila  away  an  hour,  but,  it  may  be,  also 
to  III  It  np  profitably  during  the  voyage, 
11^  so  dow»t,  it  will  be  read. 

Another  young  lad,  belonging  to  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  expected  to  have 
gene  vith  uut  same  oraft,  but  still  lies  in 
EispitaL  He  is  familiar  with  the  scene 
tf  ay  iomier  labours  at  Gourock,  and 
jiaognlBid  me  as  haring  been  preeent  at 
Iha  mamaaX  gathering  in  the  Tillage  on 
Jbv  Year's  Day. 

nia  week  I  hare  discorered  that  two 
lili  I  wna  Tisiting  in  different  hospitals 
9K9  bMthers,  and  liare  made  lK>th  happy 
%r  Wonnlng  them,  that  though  they  left 
tm  oamp  aft  different  dates,  they  are 
nr  each  other. 

SOfft^— The  attendance  at  the 

Mnrloes  on  Sabbath,  if  not  nu- 

,  keeps  steady,  and,  as  far  as  the 

\  nre  eonoemed,  is  perliaps  about 

aa  may  be  expected.    In  the 

Hoq^   the   other   Sabbath, 

,  jr  were  present  while  the  whole 

ol'FNsl^terhui  patienta  in  hos- 
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pital  must  hare  fallen  short  of  thirty^ 
and  of  these  sereral  were  in  bed.  Last 
Sabbath  an  Episcopalian  asked  me  for  a 
Bible,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  have  one 
wUk  the  whole  nrvice  in  it.  I  did  not 
exactly  comprehend  his  meaning  at  firsf, 
but  found  that,  as  I  had  quoted  an 
answer  from  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
illustrated  it  from  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, he  wished  to  hare  one  of  those 
copies  with  wMch  the  Shorter  Catediisni 
was  bonnd  up. 

October  Zlst, — Before  closing  these 
notices  for  the  month,  I  must  not  omit 
referring  to  a  call  the  other  day  of  M. 
Babuc,  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains 
to  the  French  army.  He  brought  an  in- 
troduction to  me  from  Count  Zuylen  do 
Ne?alt,  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  (M.  Babuc)  baring  offici- 
ated lately  in  the  Dutch  church  there.  He 
told  me  that  six  Protestant  chaplidns  had 
been  appointed  by  a  society  in  France, 
of  whom  it  was  intended  to  station  three 
in  the  Crimea,  and  three  at  Constantin- 
ople, in  connection  with  the  hospitals 
in  its  Ticinity.  He  is  himself  expecting 
shortly  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea,  and 
seemed  grateful  for  a  bundle  of  French 
tracts,  or  rather  a  selection  from  a  bun- 
dle left  in  my  charge  by  Mr.  Watson. 
M.  Babuc  was  bom  in  iJondon,  and  kias 
relations  l>oth  in  England  and  France, 
among  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  proud  to 
rank  the  celebrated  Monods.  He  tells 
me  the  cheering  het,  that  already  the 
Protestant  chaplains  in  Constantinople 
haTO  met  with  between  1200  and  1300 
arowed  Protestants  in  the  French  army, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  there  are  many  more 
whom  thoT  hare  not  seen.  Considering 
the  limited  number  of  troops  to  whom  an 
hospital  chaplain  lias  access,  the  moral 
courage  required  to  profess  a  religion  so 
decidedly  in  the  minority,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  difficulties  in  the  army,  of  the 
man  who  dares  to  be  singular,  tliis  num- 
l>er  is  by  no  means  despicable. 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCBIPTIONB  TO  GLA8. 
OOW  IClSaiOM  TO  8CUTA&L 

Pet  Robtrt  BiU,  Esq, 

Oeergt  Aodenou,  Esq..  Bt.  BoUox, 

Olaagow  .  .       L.t    0    0 

0.  D.  Donald,  Btq  Jaaior,  Glasgow         0  10    0 
Mrs.  Porteooi,  EdinDorgh   .  .  10    0 

The  Sabbath  School  Sohulan  of  Inch- 

innaa«  p«r  Mrs.  Lockart    .  .  0  10    0 

Anonymout,  (acknowlodged  in  Jaten- 
Ue  Kecord)    .         •         «         •         S  IS   1 


^  Blessed  is  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  kept  tbemselres  unspotted  from  the 
world ;  yet  more  blessed  is  the  memory 
of  those  who  haro  kei>t  themselres  nn- 
spotted  ;r  the  worid."— Afrs.  Jameton. 
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Votitta  of  ISoofts. 


TTie  Pkanret  of  Horn:  a  Potm  h  Tmo  ' 
PiirU.  Bf  the  B«T.  John  Ahdckiov, 
Hiniiler  of  Kinnoull.  LondoQ  :  Ar- 
thur Hall,  Virtue,  uid  Co^  PaternMler  i 
Bow. 

Not  •  few  R«den  of  poeti?  entertain 
rery  vigue  conception!  of  iu  eMsnllal 
quilitiei.  They  have  been  accaitomed 
to  And  certain  wordi  in  the  poetical 
compoutioQ*  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liar ;  the;  ara  aware  that  poetr;  ought 
to  deal  in  the  imngiiiatiie ;  ■□!!  the; 
coDclade  that  nothing  more  ii  required 
than  a  liberal  Die  of  aounding  or  gtitler- 
iog  language,  with  the  profu«e  employ- 
ment ot  Ulustratire  compariMDi  and 
pictociai  detcription*.  Theae  compari- 
•ODi  and  deacriptioDi  ma;  hare  seen 
much  terrica  In  other  handi;  their  life 
and  heaaty  raay  haTe  eraporated  in  the 
traniference  from  their  original  potilioo, 
and  the;  ma;  be  preunted  la  oombina- 
lion  with  man;  proof)  of  iheble  iutellect 
and  wretched  laate  1  batthe  judgment  to 
which  they  are  aubjected  i*  not  faiUdl- 
oui,  and  among  fluent  lAlken,  tioea- 
cumhered  with  much  pretenBlon  to 
thought  or  feeling,  inch  writingi  are 
londly  applauded  aa  genuine  poetry.  i 

But  many,  who  are  both  ikllfal  and  ' 
Hutidioiu,  limit  their  admiration  to 
poetr;  dlitiogiiuhed  only  by  certain  , 
qualitiea  to  which  the;  aacrlbe  an  unrea- 
•onaUe  Talne  and  importanoe.  They 
often  demand,  for  example,  a  wild  and 
booadiDg  Tehemence,  and  are  not  utii- 
fled  tmleu  the  writer  "agonizei"  with 
•paamodid  jerki,  and  ciowdi  hia  pagei 
with  dreamy  obacuritlei.  Thai  alone, 
they  contend,  can  he  draw  hia  thoughti 
ttom  Uie  deptha  of  that  inner  life  into 
which  geoiul  penetratel.  It  ia  not  to  be 
denied  that  high  and  thrilling  poetry  of 
tbli  deecription  haa  been  freqoently  pro- 
duced, but  a  more  catholic  spirit  ia  oot 
blind  to  attnetlons  altogether  diflbrent, 
and  diacoren  moch  true  poetry  iu  quiet 
and  gentle  melodiet,  crowded  with 
imaget  angKeatlTe  of  wonghta  and  feel- 
ing* attractiTe  Id  themtelTea,  and  clothed 
in  robet  ot  tranipamit  beauty.  Certaia 
it  it,  that  there  are  accompllihed  readers 
dliaatiaded  with  the  startling  and  ob- 
•COM,  and  wearied  by  iaceMant  and  ua- 
natural  eSbrt ;  and  they,  we  beliere,  are 
deairoua  to  otcliange  the  ferer  of  wild 
ezdtement  for  that  quiet  iweetoew  that 
•tew*  the  heart  Id  a  tranquil  delight. 
Such  leaden  enjoy  the  Ufb  and  the  power 
ofalltnwpo«ti7>    Tlwj  cordUllT  aym- 


patbiM  with  the  wish  ao  beantlfuUy  « 
pressed  b;  one  of  the  ipeaker*  to  KHi 

Arnold's  Ormtda-.^ 

i^Odagatiinplfluikf,  fOr  t  bivv  IboBfkt, 

LMnlniE  to  muij  i  nioderD  iiofl  uid  la]r 
or  mlDitialij  >mUlng,  tint  tbtir  itriDfi 
StTove  for  too  grut  an  ucteruief .  And  n  ai« 
Thft  T4*dj  road  that  qoltt  moilD  find! 
Klshttotbe  burl;  Uk>ii  u  o'emnliMdkc 
fthooti  put  tba  butt,*' 

The  readers  who  long  for  that  whid 
beautiful  and  "  excelling  "  In  poetry,  i 
pure  and  healthy  In  tone  and  ftauh 
will  find  a  rich  treat  in  this  poem  of  1 
Anderson's — Tht  PIttumrtt  of  Horn*, 
no  period,  certainly  not  in  ow  day,  bi 
the  mioistera  of  the  Church  of  Scotia 
earned  much  distinction  by  this  ipw 
of  compoiition.  An;  slight  attempt^ ' 
casioniily  called  forth  h;  the  peool 
[Urcumstances  of  Indlridaala,  hare  bi 
tcarcely  known  beyond  their  own  dii 
and  hare  not  won  for  their  aotbon 
literary  reputation.  The  fact,  ttwnii 
that  a  minister  of  the  Chnrdi  cif  fle 
land  daimi  andience  in  this  CKpad^, 
ItMtf  worth  noticing;  but  while  » 
poem  ia  perraded  throughout  by  a  ql 
in  perftet  harmony  with  the  proftwriM 
dntle*  and  feeling*  of  It*  antbotv " 
alio  diitinruiibed  by  much  true  p    " 


delight,  and  youth,  while  admlritc  ' 
elegance  and  poetic  power,  will  flndii 
man;  high  and  prontabte  ka*oiii  M 
be  wiiely  forgotten  or  deapiaed. 

The  title  of  the  poem  Indicat**  ft 
clearly  the  subject  of  which  it  tM 
In  setting  forth  -'  the  pleainrea  of  bow 
the  author  ba«  ikiifuUy  aelectad  * 
general  riewi,  that  shew — 
"Hhtt  ilmptcJoTi  train ilniple HmieM ^A 
In  the  first  part,  among  other  aalfl 
of  interesting  reflection,  we  flod  a  Ml 
of  the  influence  of  home  oTer  jdl  faM 
and  amid  all  change* — reaaon*  aMip 
for  the  uniTersality  of  this  influeiH^ 
account  of  the  ties  that  bind  ua  tobW 
and  all  this  interspersed  with  modifl 
and  ialeieitlng  deicriptioD.  Tba  ■■ 
I  and  eminent  namea  connected  wU 
I  manse,  are  appropriately  IntnlK 
We  are  tempted  to  make  many  nH 
ftom  this  pert,  but  nnut  onniait  ■ 
laelTMwtlhvMyfbw.  TbeaatborlM 
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propoaea  to  himMlf  the  home  plesrare  of 
climbing  the  crag-encircled  hill  of  Kin- 
oonll;  Mtd  bavlag  given  *  richdeicrip- 
tion  <k  the  Bpleadld  Tiew  from  thit  emi- 
uastM,  thm  contianu — 

"  ttj  wbeilH  the  ohann  that  bind*  na  to  i  ipin. 
When  tha  wide  itmld  l>  tmUiog  an  for  man  ? 
Aik  the  md*  lafag*  wb  j  he  jemru  to  n>am 
Thron^h  the  doik   wUderneii.   and  nitt   It 


Whjrinfei  JOB  Elowiot  imieach  nlgbt  toreM 
*Kld  Dm  bmid  ifaadon  of  llie  crlnuan  iretll 
▼hf  nn  thoM  plineti  as  aDTUjing  roaod  I 


lad  Ban*  oToholee  bj  far  the  leaat  eonflaed 
tor  Ua  bat  h^plneia.  hilh  lam  that  bind. 
Tnfa  Um  •flkotloaa,  point  th*  •njnud  will. 


Am  ■  ipeciinen  of  the  more  didactic 
puMgM  Of  the  poetn,  we  dirt  select  the 
fiOowing,  in  which  parentil  dutiei  ue 


T^  di^r>ed  sheak.  bright  «;•,   a°d  lunn; 

Una  Oa*  to  amllea ;  jat  let  tbem  moTa  tb; 

far  wiM  iball  plumb  tba  tide  at  oomlug  jean  ? 
Ohl  BB^thibOBu  abappj.  holj  plara-^ 
A  mtt  ftiT  jUitj—*  Aeld  of  (race- 


Mil  with  him  tan  the  character  ot  home. 

bk  w^^arlfi^  brooka  ttie  parect  fbontaifu  rim ; 

iai,u  the  ralnbuw'i  ^lortguaareh  of  Ught. 
mOi  0«d*B  DOn  imlle  at  lore  and  merer  bright. 
faldi  iB  lU  arma  an  arch  of  rinl  dje. 


and  imigeiT  by  which  the  poem  ii  per- 
vaded. Referring  to  this  >ge  of  progreii, 
Mr.  Andenon  »ji : — 

III  ait  and  ideiKe  bridge  the  raging  deep. 


Aglcing  the  queition — 


the  poet  aoBwert  very  betutiAilly — 


and  then  followi  an  admirable  description 
of  the  Home  of  Childhood.  Kaving 
■hewn  tluit  in  dejection  and  oppreuion 
we  ever  turn  to  home^  he  cIomi  the  pa*- 
aage  hf  the  following  image : — 


Towards  tiie  dote  of  the  first  part,  the 
anlhor  Introdnces,  Id  a  Tery  touching 
manner,  an  incident  of  the  war;  and 
here,  also,  we  bare  one  of  the  smaller 
poems  that  are  occoiionallj  inserted,  en- 
titled "  The  Breaking  Heart,"  in  which, 
a*  in  other  paasage*,  we  find  a  Ml  recog- 
nition of  the  doctrines  of  the  Crow. 
Only  one  Terse  can  be  quoted  here  ^— 

"  Peace  I  braaklog  heart  1  aaorer  leonBd 

Thine  warn  Che  elna  thai  drenchad  th*  itonnd 
With  blood  that  pleada  fur  the*. 
7t*e« !  breatdug  haart.t" 

The  eecond  part  of  the  poem,  Alter  a 
brief  introduction,  contains  what  tho 
author  calli  "  A  Day  with  Natnre :" — 


iime.  D4ir  tempeat  weera  awv-^ 

in  goodoeH  onlj  given, 

lb  to  brighten  more  In  beavetL" 


'  We  regret  tliat  our  apace  will  not  per- 
Init  tbe  aelection  of  otherpsassgeE,  which 
Dumot  be  abridgnj  irithont  Injuring  their 
iMvtyi  but  we  mtij  quote  a  few  lines  for 
be  puposo  of  eitdbiting  tha  language 


■■  Hot*  pr 
AU  faaarta'ar 


THIS  BDtKBUBau  OHBUTXAH  UIOAZINS. 
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But  we  pKifet  extncUoK  at  Iwgth  the 
linei  on  '  The  Heron,'  which  bre«tb«  ■ 
spirit  of  gcnnine  poetir,  and  wa  warthy 
□ftUpraue.  TbajaN^iuliitroduc«d; — 


"  Low]  J,  nruodalblrdi 
Broodinf  bj  moutnln  lb 
Btlilom  tfa  J  DoCs  li  hmd— 


[len 


"  How  Uion  ut  flgaUns  bj. 


Thrt*  tboo  .it  ueeiBt  Blab 

LuUr-null;. 


robed  witb  m  mjstorjr 


I>r«iillir  I  &raw*U  f* 

In  turtidos  thew  imaller  poemi,  we 
would  not  put  tbat  entitled  "  Babbath 
Eelli,"  which  deMirei  >  wide  circnlatioD. 

Tbii  Mcond  put  overflow*  with  im- 
partant  truth  aa  to  the  moral  ooutaglM 
oF  large  dtiea,  and  thcii  btU*,  bat  oar 
limlti  forbid  their  introduction  here.  It 
la  thewn  that  the  cure  fbr  manj  eril*  U  a 
t«ligioai  education,  and  «e  miut  be  latii- 
fied  with  a  few  worda  bearing  on  thii 
tratbi— 


Dt  dtpnnd  ciunpla  rata  th 


More  pricelaii  bl  tbu  Ophlr'i  gnuniog  gold 
Via  boptt  to  pToiper  ibould  tbA  Word  af  Ooi: 
Uort  pount  ItUl  Ibu  (ran  ■  prophvl't  rod,; 
Batln.  (ipelled  (torn  th;  unrlgbtcDai  pl*D~ 
Bi  btit  nu  teach,  who  Modd  lad  taumt'tli 


Id  a  Uke  i^rit  be  bad  aliMdr  M 

Rtadthraacbtba world, 'Wl:i,  DOtHiit  MI 

|*di*?' 
F«  Uu  bliml  dottrloM  at  jot  erhaam  tna, 

woidi  tlult  hrnth'il  o'er  SilUa*, 
taUtM." 

After  penuing  this  poem  more  than 
once,  we  have  come  to  (he  conclaatan 
that  it  deserree,  and  we  tnut  tltal  it 
will  obtain  a  la^a  popoluity.  Iliat 
we  ihall  toon  find  that  tbe  aecwd  thon- 
aand— the  flftli  tbouaanl— the  tUrlietk 
thouund — the  one  hundred  and  fiftiedi 
thousand — have  been  told,  we  do  net 
anticipate.  Populantj  of  tfala  kind  li 
obtained  by  prodoctionB  of  another  rtamn. 
It  l«  reaerred  for  writing!  jndicbmiljr 
accommodated  to  tiie  taatet,  nritber  of 
tiie  three  nor  tbe  thirty,  bat  of  that  Taat 
throng,  of  all  agei  and  conditiiHia,  not 
troubled  by  too  nioe  a  kom  of  ^ti^anfii 
and  reflnemeDt,wboruah  to  their  oonda- 
lioni  with  Tailway  lapidity,  bgnowinf 
their  feelingi  of  admiration,  and  acced- 
ing them  with  aa  mboh  ■'■«'*H<iKia  aa  If 
tlwy  were  th^  ewn.  Such  wntka  an 
tu  more  BxteniiTely  popular  lluun  stbm 
which  we.  In  our  igBoraooe  end  din- 
plldty,  imagiiM  to  be  chanctniaed  br 
large  and  ripe  ability.  Tbe  Ajb^  aad 
inperBdal  mnit  baTe  nnmenita  admbcn 
ia  an  age  which  cannot  he  daaoribad  aa 
one  of  patient  tbought  or  deep  eradltiooi 
bnt  while  thia  poem  ipealci  to  ■  U^er 
claaa  of  mind  than  that  which  caa  bt 
aatltfled  with  aonnding  flneoey,  aaJ 
gaudy  word-painting,  and  ilarlrti  eoHfO' 
alien,  it*  anUior,  withont  baia^  — "yi"! 
may  leaaonably  expect  that  Ita  writ* 
will  be  ratndly  recognited  bf  that  W» 
entlal  circle  whoae  dedaion  anal  ilti- 
mately  preraiL  Tliere  are  atlll,  n 
beliere,  many  readen  prepared  lo  *■)- 
come  trnthfutneai  of  fbeling^  hnBilT  it 
docription,  and  genaine  — ~*— 


inp  bttatj* 


rich  and  graceful  ganiraie  which  >e 
know*  10  well  ta  weaTe  and  te  kml 
around  tbem ;  and,  aince  the  aeiler  « 
"  The  Fltaaurea  of  flome"  be*  iiwiUii* 
with  hia  powere  aa  a  poet  and  e  bM  rf 
literarr  aoeomplUhment,  a  Sue  mmrtf 
with  all  that  1«  grand  and  bcaiitlfta,aM 
ezbibited  truth  fn  a  pure  and  enBshWM 
npirit,  hli  poem  mnit  win  fbrUHira 
.ilace  In  the  eitimation  of  manyCluMlW 
ftmiUea.  Nowhere  will  It  be  icotftl 
more  cordially  than  in  the  faooM  ^ 
which  tbe  domeitic  aflfecWoM  heve  MM 
onmred  with  grcateat  can,  and  bM* 
are  knit  together  by  the  mMOihtMi* 
the  simple  plaattue*  that  cUldbood  bN^ 
aad  ■drudng  jrean  have  made  ftBdWi 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  FIRST  PSALM. 
Bj  the  Rbv.  John  Wtlib,  D.D.,  Carlake. 


Tarn  Book  of  Fsalms,  so  fSur  a«  they  are 
Dttfid's,  embodies  the  spontaneous  ont- 
pourlngs  of  his  heart,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
comituioes  of  his  singular  and  eyentful 
liiflory.  Yet  are  they,  at  the  same  time, 
aiottly  prophetic  words,  to  shew  forth  the 
iiittory  and  feelings  of  Christ's  humanity 
— HIa  inmost  feelings  in  their  outward 
gpression,  as  including  and  exhausting, 
br  fabatance,  all  holy  experience  and 
rarship. 

Tbe  psalms  thus  embody  the  Tiews 
lod  feelings  of  the  regenerate  man,  in 
heir  only  perfect  form,  the  man  Christ 
fenifl.  I  therefore  beliere  it  to  hare 
)een  a  grett  mistake,  and  to  ha^e  so 
Mtmi^t  a  gricTOtts  loss  to  the  Church 
if  God«  when  they  haye  been,  for  wor- 
iBp^  iuperseded  or  neglected  for  any 
other  compositions,  eren  the  best.  I  do 
lol  altogether  except  eyen  our  own  para- 
j^jTaaee,  excellent  in  themseWes,  and 
Ipptoflching  the  full  note  of  inspiration, 
H  the  most  of  them  confessedly  do. 
[la  each  a  wonderful  way  is  Jesus, 
m  elder  Brother,  represented  in  these 
uttering  forth  His  soul  unto  His 
r,  to  His  people,  to  His  persecutors, 
to  His  own  bosom,  that  the  younger 
,in  their  circumstances  and  mea- 
ip^  anre  able  to  take  part  in  them,  and 
l||i  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  that  He  is 
lliif  with  them,  and  they,  rightly  exer- 
with  Him  in  mind,  in  heart,  in 
in  eyery  word— and  that  they  thus 
to  know  and  proye  that  greatest 
man— the  true  worshipping  in 


are,  in  fact,  but  two  men  or 
,  10  to  speak,  the  heads  of  their 
IllpaHwfdasses,  found  and  described  in 
ll  9aok  of  Psalms,  '*  the  righteous" 
*|Im  vicked**-— those,  namely,  con- 
hi  and  like  Christ— and  those* 
he  laid  to  be  of  their  father 
»,  tbe'  Deyil— according  as  St 


John  also^  in  his  general  epistle,  writes 
but  of  two  classes— those  of  *'the  Father,** 
and  those  "of  the  world,"  or  ''the  wicked 
one,"  in  direct  allusion,  I  belieye,  to  the 
language  of  these  yery  psalms.  And  yet, 
farther,  as  representing  the  entire  history 
of  "  the  perfect  man,"  the  psalms  not 
only  look  to  Christ,  and  breathe  of  Christ, 
as  He  was  at  His  first,  but  as  He  will  be 
at  His  second  coming  also.  As  He  eyer 
looked  forward  to  the  end^  "  the  joy  set 
before  Him"— a  bridal  Church,  and  a  re- 
deemed world ;  so  do  thgy^  like  a  full 
Gospel  hymn  in  prophecy. 

As  to  the '  con/estion  of  sin,  again^ 
which  we  meet  eyen  in  those  yery  psalms, 
(as  the  fortieth  and  sixty-ninth)  which 
Christ  expressly  applies  to  Hvmetf^  we 
should  understand,  that  He  is,  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense,  the  great  and  only  true  con- 
fessor of  sin,  just  as  He  is  the  one  great 
and  only  true  propitiation  for  sin;  though, 
and  even  becauu,  "He  had  no  sin  person- 
ally.** None  eyer  knew  and  felt  about- 
sin,  wholly  according  to  the  mind  and 
with  the  feelings  of  God,  tfht  only  Be, 
And  thus,  as  the  typical  lamb  or  goat» 
which  under  the  law  was  offered  for  sio, 
took  the  name  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
"  guilt  ;**  because  the  guilt,  or  eyil  desert 
of  the  offerer  was,  as  it  were,  transferred 
for  acknowledgment  to  the  umooent  animal, 
and  typically  expiated  by  its  blood:  so 
was  tiiis  actually  true  of  the  great  anti- 
type, "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  (3  Pet.  i|. 
22.  and  2  Cor.  y.  21  > 

Thus,  in  the  psalms,  Christ  and  the 
Church  compose  but  one  mystical  per- 
son, of  which  He  is  the  head,  and  the 
Church  is  the  body.  And,  as  the  body 
speaks  by  the  head,  and  the  head  ybr  the 
body ;  so  Ife  speaks  of  her  sin,  and  she  of 
His  righteousness — He  of  the  sin  of  the 
nature  He  took,  as  known  and  felt  by  us, 
in  the  li|bi  und  power  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
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the  of  her  righteousness,  only  in,  by,  and 
with  Him,  i.  e.  tra  His  spiritual  nature. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  any  and  ail,  claim 
of  righteousness  by  her,  and  to  any  and 
all  confession  of  sin  by  Him,  ihrougkouL 

So  much,  brethren,  in  aid  of  your  cor- 
rect conception  and  your  holy  use  of  the 
Psalms,  the  book  of  the  Bible,  which,  as 
we  grow  and  are  tried,  we  feel,  practi- 
cally, we  could  least  do  without.  It  so 
testifies  to  the  afflicted  heart  of  man  that 
it  is  of  God.  Therein,  the  chosen  deposi- 
tary of  His  own  sighs,  "  the  man  of  sor- 
rows **  has  lodged  His  choicest  consola- 
tions also— saying  to  the  soul  or  church 
conforming  to  His  likeness  :  "  To  this 
fountain  resort — *  drink,  yea,  drink  abun- 
dantly here ! ' "  Blessed  they  who  do  so  I 
There  we  find,  as  in  the  Gospel  parable, 
that  "  the  master  of  the  feast  has  kept 
for  us  the  best  wine  until  the  lost." 
"  Yes,"  as  one  has  said,  **  when  disap- 
pointment has  orertaken.a  man — when 
death  has  been  by  his  side — when  sorrow 
or  disaster  has  stricken  him — when  he 
baa  been  thrown  down  upon  himself,  and 
eyery  human  stay,  to  which  he  was  wont 
to  clings  la  utterly  taken  away,— then, 
when  he  would  turn  to  look  for  aid  to  one 
higher  and  mightier  than  himself,  let  him 
take  this  book,  as  the  book  of  the  Com' 
/orter,  and  *  enter  into  his  •chamber,  and 
commune  with  hia  own  heart  and  be 
atiU  I  "• 

To  return— This  (1st)  Psalm  ia  placed 
aa  the  inscription  over  the  portal  of  the 
temple  of  the  Living  God,  that  whoso- 
ever has  fellowship  with  it  may  enter 
in  and  worship. 

Verse  1. — "  Bleased  is  the  man,"  &c. 

And  what  a  contrast,  according  to 
the  principle  stated  for  interpreting  the 
paalma  does  this  bring  out,  at  the  very 
opening,  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Adam — between  man,  as  God  intended 
him  to  be,  in  Christ's  image,  and  man  as 
he  has  made  himself!  Adam  listened  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  evil  one.  Jesus, 
resisting  him  by  faith  in  His  Father's 
name  and  word,  as  himself  beautifully 
tells  us,  "  opened  His  ear,  morning  by 
morning,  as  a  learner"  (Isa.  I.  4).  The 
promise  of  the  tempter  to  Adam  was — 
**  ye  shall  be  as  gods"— the  insinuation, 
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for  God  grudges  you  a  blessedness ;  as  if 
He  could  be  jealous  of  His  own  creature. 
The  lesson  of  obedience  to  Jesus  was  of 
sorrow,  and  humiliation,  and  bitter  suf- 
fering throughout,  and,  at  last,  of  death 
(Isa.  1.  6).    But  He  "was  not  rebellious, 
neither  tunied  away  back"  —  He  was 
borne  up  under  it,  because  He  knew  and 
trusted  Him   who  chastened,  and  said, 
**  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 
He  is  near  that  justifieth  me."    Thus 
Adam  /ell,  with  our  nature  and  all  ac- 
companying circumstances  at  the  beak 
Jesus  endured  and  triumphed,  with  it 
and  all  accompanying  circumatances  at 
the  worst.    The  root,  then,  of  all  sin,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Adam,  is  evil  cowutl 
listened  to— a  misjudgment  of  God,  whose 
name  is  Love.    While  the  root  of  all  de- 
liverance and  victory  over  evil,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  history  of  Jesus,  is  in  be- 
lieving the  counsel  and  warning  of  love — 
understanding  God,  that,  however  try- 
ing, His  will  for  us,  eventually,  ia  Hfe. 
This  is  a  great  truth— cAe  great  root 
truth  to  hold  fast  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
Bible.    And,  when  this  is  forgotten,  evil 
counsel  is  not  far  to  seek.    It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  fall.    The  earth  is  thickly  sown 
with  its  seed.    He  who  insinuates  it, 
'*  sitteth  in  the  lurking-places  of  our  vil- 
lages, stands  at  the  comers  of  our  atreetf^* 
— >He  presides  in  many  of  our  great  m- 
semblages,  and  has  a  soil  prepared  for 
his  poison  in  every  sinner'abeacL    And, 
when  once  we  do  listen,  the  pfiiftiiss  ia. 
fast  and  fatal.    Our  feet  decline  from  th» 
way  of  peace,  and  we  are  soon  fimni 
again,  and  found  often  **  siaiuHn^  the 
second  stage  downward,  in  the  wsy  of 
sinners"— waiting  at  the  meeting-plsce, 
where  Satan  waits  to  meet  with  ui  to 
"slay  souls."    We  forget  and  fiinske 
now  the  meeting-places  with  God-4be 
secret  closet-prayer— the  blessed  fiunily- 
prayer — and  the  place  of  **  solemn  as- 
sembly"'—  where  God  espedallj  **w* 
cords  His  name  to  meet  with  His  psoplo 
and  bless  them."    The  neglected  booCi 
the   broken-hearted  wife,  the  starriiik 
children  of  many  a  humble,  but  ctiSt 
happy  home,  tell  this  sad  tale  over  iH 
our  land.    And  so  we  are  at  last  fonxA 
settled  down  **  in  the  seat  of  the  loois* 
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er*  —  among  the  '*mocken*  whose 
** hands  are  made  strong" — who  hate  God 
and  His  ways,  and  speak  lightly  of  His 
ordinances  and  serTants — whose  rery 
breath  and  company  spread  pollution 
whererer,  in  any  house  or  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  welcomed  or  suffered. 

My  people,  beware,  it  needeth  but  a 

Tain  or  coretous  heart  to  bring  any  man 

to  thia.    (ProT.  i.  10, 19).    And  we  hare 

mwfol  illustrations  of  it  in  its  ripeness,  in 

the  80  freqnent  unions,  and  combinations, 

and  strikes  of  our  day,  whose  means  and 

weapons  are  at  root  intimidation,  and 

whose  end  is  so  often  misery  and  strife, 

naj,  even  pillage  and  bloodshed  t    These 

are  the  incipient  movements  and  band* 

inga  of  Antichrist  against  "  the  battle  of 

the  great  day  of  Almighty  God."    **  O 

my  aoni,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret 

—unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be 

not  thou  united."    (Gen.  xlix.  6).    Ob, 

how  unlike  the  counsel  of  him,  the  fore- 

mnner  of  Christ,  when  He  came  first 

(Luke  iii.3-14).    And  such  is  our  counsel 

mam  when  He  is  about  to  come  again. 

Nor  is  their  guilt  less,  nor  their  doom 
slower,  (for  the  Book  knows  "  no  respect 
of  persons**)  of  whom  St.  James  writes 
(chap.  V.  1-6):   "Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
men,"  &c.     Suffering  children  of  God, 
whoever  ye  be,  the  great  and  true  Re- 
dresser  of  wrongs  is  on  His  way.    Yield 
not  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Tempter  to 
take  tkat  into  your  own  hands,  which  is 
His  prerogative  and  work— *<  Vengeance 
ia  mine."    Men  sneer  at  this.    They  will 
mock  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.    (Zeph.  i. 
li.)  last  clause.    They  will  mock  at  the 
wwk  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ii.  13).    They 
viU  mock  especially  at  the  commg  of  the 
lord  (S  Pet.  Ui.  3).    Tet  "  the  Lord  is 
aot  alack  concerning  His  promise,"  &e, 
Aad  who^  alas!  of  even  common  sagacity 
iBdfareoast,  sees  not,  that  through  ac- 
QtBnlation  ever  increasing,  if  unused  to 
Bit  glory,  and  power  despotic  unexer- 
ted  in  God's  love,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
inoagh  sore  oppression  and  misery,  un- 
JlhaiUod  to  in  God's  fear,  on  the  other, 
■m  and  the  nations  are  preparing,  like 
tiia  Itottles  of  the  prophet,  to  be  dashed 
iVidaat  each  other! 
Ycna  8^**  But  his  delight  is,  &c 
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What  a  picture  of  Jesus,  "  the  lowly 
and  meek"  one,  embodying,  ay,  as  it  were, 
absorbing  the  law  into  himself!  Thus, 
in  a  subsequent  Psalm,  (the  fortieth,) 
He  tells  prophetically  His  own  history  ; 
and  this,  again,  is  beautifully  expanded 
in  God's  Word  to  Levi,  as  the  effect  of 
His  (the  only  true  Levite's)  fully  declar- 
ing it,  (Mai.  ii.  6.) 

My  hearer,  this  word  is  not  for  the 
priesthood  alone,  but  also  for  thee.  In 
the  day  of  thy  health  and  thy  prosperity 
prove  this, — seeking  in  the  law  and  the 
testimonies  of  thy  God  "great  spoil," 
<'  more  than  all  riches ;"  and  in  the  day 
of  sore  trial— even  when,  with  Job's,  thy 
** complaint  is  bitter,"  and  "thy  stroke 
heavier  than  thy  groaning, "  then  thou 
canst  utter,  They  will  not  misgive  thee. 
(Job  xxxiii.  6,  8-12.) 

To  delight  thyself  in  the  law  of  thy 
God  is  to  ''delight  thyself  in  Gmi,"— to 
lay  hold  of  and  cleave  to  Hb  word,  is  to 
lay  hold  of  His  great  '*  strength,"  and  to 
cleave  to  the  living  Jehovah.  But,  O 
sinner,  how  canst  thou  do  this— love  the 
law,  the  commandment — unless  and  until 
thou  hast  first  received  the  Gospel  into 
thy  heart?— Mt«  as  "glad  tidings"  to 
thee  f  It  is  to  thee  but  as  the  doom  of 
death  to  hear  from  Sinai,  "  Do  this  and 
live,"  till  thou  hast  heard  first  from  Cal- 
vary, •  *  Look  and  be  saved  1"  7%»— even 
will  and  power  to  obey—iB  the  fruit  only 
of  the  Gospel — of  a  believed  love.  But, 
having  once  given  inlet  to  this  in  thy 
soul,  then,  from  the  first  moment  of  thy 
life  of  faith  to  the  period  when  that  Ufe  is 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  light,  thy  delight 
and  thy  life  may  be  in  fellowship  with 
Jesus,  who  in  life,  and  till  death,  bore 
about  the  law  of  His  God  in  His  heart; 
nay,  it  was  just  the  consciousness  of  this 
that  bore  Him  up  through  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary ;  for  we  question  not  but  that 
these  Psalms,  when  we  are  once  spirit- 
ually taught  in  them,  have  the  charm  of 
opening  up  the  secret  of  our  own  spirit- 
ual selves,  and  strength  and  joy,  and  do 
remain  with,  and  cling  to,  the  believer, 
continuing  to  add  to  their  loveliness  and 
comfort,  like  a  true  and  faithful  friend, 
who,  to  our  dying  hour,  is  the  last  to 
leave  us.    "  My  heart  and  my  flesh  fail- 
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eth,"  said  the  Psalmist,  ''but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion 
for  erer/'  (Psahn  IxxiiL  26.)  O  Christ- 
ian,'^commane,  then,  with  God  on  thy 
bed,  and  bo  still!"  Jesus  gaye  whole 
nights  to  the  "Mount  of  OliTes.*'  '*I 
sleep,**  says  the  Church  in  the  song,  "  but 
my  heart  waketh."  There  is  that  to  be 
learnt  here  in  this  Psalm,  from  the  mouth 
and  of  the  experience  of  Jesus,  which, 
like  ''the  best  wine  that  goeth  down 
sweetly,**  causeth  the  **  lips  pf  thoee  that 
are  asleep  to  speak."  So  Paul  and  Silas 
**sang  praises  to  God*  in  the  inner 
prison  "at  dead  midnight."  Ay,  God 
still  "  giTeth  songs  in  the  night."  Thus 
Luther  tells  us,  that  in  times  of  trial  for 
the  truth  as  these  of  ours,  he  lifted  up 
his  heart  and  said  to  his  fHends,  "  Come, 
let  us  sing,  '  God  is  our  refuge,' "  &c 
(Psalm  xlyi.) 

Verse  3.— "And  he  shall  be  like  a 
tree,"&c 

This  is  the  tree  of  God,  "planted  by 
the  rirer  of  God,**— Me  "  tree  of  righteous- 
ness, that  He  may  be  glorified."  In  its 
root  it  is  Jeiust  "  the  tree  of  life,"  whose 
"leares  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions." In  its  branches  it  is  the  liying 
members  of  His  body.  For,  "as  the 
liring  Father  hath  given  Him  to  hare 
life  in  himself,"  and  planted  Him  as  a 
new  root  of  life  in  your  humanity — my 
brother  and  thine— so  "hath  Hegiren  us 
to  haye  Hfe  in  Him."  He  "  tiyed  by  the 
Father,"  we  "Ure  by  Him."  And  this 
riyer  of  life  flows  through  the  ordmances 
of  God,  the  channel  of  life.  But  they  are 
not  the  cause  or  source  of  the  life ;  Aai  is 
always  in  God,  (Psalm  xxxyi.  9.)  It 
were  an  awful  delusion  to  say  that  none 
can  possess  it,  unless  receiyed  through 
their  conyeyance.  Still  the  tree  is  planted 
there  and  thus  by  the  Spirit  generalfy. 
The  tree  is  nourished  there  and'  thus  by 
the  Spirit  generalfy.  The  same  troth  is 
stoted  beautifhily  in  Psalm  xlyi.  4: 
"There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
make  glad  the  city  of  God,"  viz.,  "the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most 
High."  Some  seek  this  life  through  the 
appointed  chamids  not  at  all.  They 
despise  them,  and  to  shut  themselyesout 
fhmi  life.  Others  seek  it  now  CalaaO 
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reluctantly  and  rarely.  They  don*! 
to  know  it,  but  they  are  filling  their  ioalt 
from  other  and  forbidden  streams ;  and; 
if  they  take  not  warning,  will  soon  join 
in  saying :  "  The  goodman  is  from  home,* 
the  husband  of  the  Church  is  away, 
"  come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  loves  until 
the  morning."  But  that  morning  will 
bring  an  awfrd  revealing,  and  tril  lUi 
tale  of  you:  "It  shall  be  as  when  a 
hungry  man,"  fta,  (Isaiah  xxix.  8.)  And 
what  is  the  cause?  "Is  there  not  a 
cause  ?"  They  have  lifted  up  th^mselvw 
— are  become  "  etout^hearted."  They  in 
no  more  like  the  ''root  out  of  a  drf 
ground,**  who,  feeling  no  true  noniisli^ 
ment  nor  abiding  rest  here,— m  the  flesh, 
of  the  world,— had  "tears  for  kU  met^ 
and  for  his  drink  weeping."  They  are 
striking  deeper  roots  here.  They  axe 
flnding  their  chief  joy  here.  But  now 
and  here  is  the  time  and  place  to ''  sow 
in  tears,*'  "  He  that  goeth  forth  weep- 
ing," Ac,  (PsaUn  cxxvL  6.)  Tea ;  for  ^s 
—Jesus— brought  forth  Hie  fnit  oiffy  lA 
"His  season."  There  was  to  Him,/&fi  the 
sorrow,  then  the  Joy ;  flrst  "  tiie  croes^" 
and  then  <*the  crown."  And  has  A 
promised  any  other  history  to  His 
Church,  or  to  any  saved  soul  within  iti^ 
Fools  we  are  that  we  think  so !  so  snflering 
Satan  and  the  world  to  take  our  ^  crown," 
What  said  Jesus  ?   (John  xvi  20.) 

I  repeat  the  word  and  warning:  This 
tree  is  planted  by  "the  river  of  tiie 
water  of  life.*'    ("  All  my  well-springs 
are  in  thee,"  Psalm  IxxxviL  7.)    It  livsib 
and  grows,  and  matures  into  flroit,  besr- 
ing  only  thus  and  there.    So,  to  chaofs 
the  image,  the   "Aeo/vr^**  waters— tbs 
waters  of  joy  and  life— which  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  saw,— flrst,  waters^ to tiis 
ankles,"  then  waters  "to  the  kneefi*^ 
at  last  "  waters  to  swim  in"— £.  s.,  tbs 
living  soul  now,  as  it  were,  bathed, in 
God, — these  issued  fhmi  under  the  threrii- 
old  "  of  the  house,"  the  true  honse  of 
God,  whidh  is  Jens;  for  I  would  treniUo 
to  substitute  His  Church,  even  Bk  o^ 
dinanoe,  for  Himself.    No ;  we  most  M 
be  planted  in  Jesus,  baptised  into  Hii 
Spirit,  nourished  by  His  flesh.    And  «i« 
they,  who  are  not  seeking  Him  here  o^ 
the  Sabbath,  seeking  Hfanelsewberef  \ 
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do  not  heUera  it  <«  The  Lord  is  in  Hifl 
holy  temple."  Jetui  knew  this,  and  was 
erer  found  there.  ^Ht  grew/*  it  lias 
been  beaatifiilly  said,  and  with  great 
truth  and  reTorence  said,  '*  because  He 
aU  HufoodT  Would  our  souls,  then, 
"  prosper  and  be  in  health  ?"  let  us  be 
Ibiind  on  the  Sabbath  where  He  was  ever 
found.  Let  us  feed  on  His  food,  drink 
of  HU  drink.  How  can  we  grow — ^be 
lufieeshed  else?  How  can  we  eren  hat 
•lae?  ''Qod  cannot  deny  himself:''  We 
db  nU  grow.  We  feed  in  the  week  on 
garbage.  We  gossip  and  kill  time.  Eren 
OQ  the  Sabbath,  we  much  squander  God's 
fiapedal  day  of  rest— of  grace.  At  the 
vei7  door  (^  God's  house  we  hasten  away 
and  back  tosometri^gwordor  engage- 
Bient  with  men, — we  escape  from  the 
lolemni^  of  worship^  of  fellowship,  of 
'"being  ttiU  with  God."  Oh,  Jesus  justi- 
fies God's  ways  against  aU  men.  He 
**  drank  of  the  brook  by  the  way,"  and 
ikm «"  lifted  up  the  head,"  (Psalm  ex.  7.) 
Bo  He  must  first ''  see  in  us  of  the  tra- 
vaa  of  His  soul,"  ere  He  can  ''be  satis- 
fied.** He  presses  the  history  of  His  wm, 
lile  as  what  must,  for  substance,  be  ours. 
**  Sxoept  a  oom  of  wheat,"  &c.,  (John  xii. 
it.)  Oh,  is  iSkiM^  I  ask,  the  religion,  being 
wiUioat  which  all  liking  to,  or  experi- 
•ooe  of  which  we  can  aright  liye,  or 
safiBly  die?  We  would  all  like  heaven, 
bol  few  of  us  like  the  wad;  or,  rather, 
the  heaven  we  seek  is  not  God's  heaven. 
We  oonld  no  more  enjoy  if,  than  we  wow 
eq{oy  the  God  who  fills  and  makes  it. 
^And  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  pros- 


It  was  prophetically  written  of  Jesus, 
(baiali  liii.  10,)  "  when  thou  shalt  make 
Bit  soul  an  oflTering  for  sin.  He  shall  see 
•eed.  He  shall  prolong  His  days,  and 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  pnurper  in 
Bla  hand."  "  He  doeth  aU  things  well,'* 
the  involutary  testimony  to  Him  in 
days  of  His  flesh.  "  It  is  vain  for 
>0^*  says  the  Psalmist,  "  to  rise  up 
«ai|jr»\o  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
:  for  so  He  (God)  giveth  it  to  His 
sleeping,"  (as  in  Luther's  transla- 
-t.  e.,  without  all  this  carefulness. 
*8B8k lint,"  says  Jesus,  "the  kingdom 
«r  God,*  4bc.,  (Luke  xu.  33.)    «'  BeloTed," 


writes  St  John  to  the  elect  lady,  <'  I  wish 
above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  pros- 
per and  be  in  health,  even  as  %  «omZ 
prospereth."  VHiai  a  wish,  were  it  but 
warranted  to  tis  for  you  all,  even  your 
prosperity  in  all  else,  as  "  your  souls"  are 
prospering!    But — 

Verse  4. — "  The  ungodly  are  not  so,"&c. 

"I  saw  the  wicked  in  great  power," 
says  again  the  Psalmist,  and  "  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bay  tree,"  a  tree 
^  planted  "  or  "  growing  m  hit  own  soti," 
more  literally,--!,  e^  not  planted  in  Ood, 
in  the  garden  or  house  of  God,  (Psalm  xcii. 
13i,)  so  not  fed  by  the  river  of  God ;  but 
delighting  in  sin,  **  trusting  in  uncertain 
riches,"  which  "  cannot  profit  in  the  day 
of  wrath."  "  Tet  he  passed  away,  and,  lo, 
he  was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he 
could  not  be  found."  The  same  thought 
and  beautlAil  imagery  we  have  ih  Jere- 
miah xvii.  5-8:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man, 
and  maketh  fiesh  his  arm,  and  whose 
heart  departeth  from  the  Lord :  for  he 
shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  and 
shall  not  see  when  good  cometh;  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the 
wilderness,  in  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabit- 
ed. Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
the  Lord,  and  whose  h(^  the  Lord  is : 
for  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
waters,  and  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots 
by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  heat 
Cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and 
shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  droughty 
neither  shall  cease  firom  yielding  fhiit." 
And  as  are  "the  ungodly,"  so  are  the 
schemes  of  the  ungodly, — the  many  de- 
visings  and  hoardings  up  of  this  proud 
and  covetous  world  in  which  God  is  not. 
Jesus  is  coming  down  with  the  wind  of 
judgment — in  tiie  fire  of  holiness — to  sift 
and  prove,  to  scatter  and  consume  them 
all.  "His  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He 
will  thoroughly  purge  His  floor,  to 
gather  the  wheat  into  His  gamers,  and 
to  bum  up  the  chafl'  with  unquenchable 
fire."  All  schemes  and  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  but  the  kingdom  "  which  is  wiM- 
tn,"  and  ctbove  all,  and  ahne  real  of  them 
all,  though  now  unmanifested,  shall  be  as 
<*the  chaff  on  the  summer  thrashing- 
floor."    He^  **  the  Breaker-up/'  as  well 
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A  Beretler,  is  on  HU  way  coming  to 

k  in  pieoet.    Only  what  is  of  God 

ii  nerer  be  mored.    *'0h|  that  we 

.'e  wife  *— but  willing  to  recelTe  the 

ptitm  of  proof  now — to  hare  all  **  our 

t  remored— our  drosi  purged  away" — 

At  '*  receiving,"  and  liring  in  and  for 

the  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moTed," 

A^  (Heb.  xiL  28.) 

Vene  5.— ''Therefore  the  ungodly  "  &o. 
We  must  all  come  up  into  judgment; 
for  God's  grace  and  Gospel  take  no  man 
out  of  the  judgment— they  are  giren  to 
prepare  for  it  But  we  shall  not  all 
**§iemd  in,"  abide  it.  We  stond  all  here, 
in  the  great  congregation,  spared  and  en- 
during yet,  because  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb^  in  the  forbearance  of  God,  is  yet 
pleading  for  us — is,  in  a  sense,  cover- 
ing us.  The  day  of  grace,  fast  closing, 
it  yet  between  us  and  *'the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb."  But  this  bare  element  of 
uM  is  ail  that  is  between,  dear  hearers  I 
We  so  all  endure  yet,  meet  here  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath;  but  shall  it  always  be 
be  thus?  Will  there  be  no  separations 
among  us?  What  saith  the  Lord,  Isa. 
zzziii.  14,  "The  sinners  in  Zian  are 
afraid;  fearfUlness  hath  seized  the  hypo- 
crites :  who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the 
doTouring  fire?  who  among  us  shall  dwell 
with  everlasting  burnings?"  ''And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  lifeetemaL" 
"  For,"  lastly,  verse  6.—**  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  way,"  ftc 

"  Knowethy**  Le^  approveth,  loveth,  ac- 
cepteth,  for  this  is  the  greet  meaning  of 
"know"  in  the  Bible.  There  is  that 
about  "the  righteous"  which  draweth^ 
and  fizeth  their  holy  Father's  eye.  It  is 
sweet  and  beautiful  to  mark  an  approv- 
ing father's  beaming  eye  following  a  loved 
and  approved  child ;  ay,  even  to  ikr  off 
lands,  over  the  wide  sea,  into  trying 


scenes  of  battle  and'  blood,  H  mmMkf 
follows  him.  That  look  is  Tacani  ni 
cold  to  the  present  and  the  near— H  St 
away  with  the  absent  and  the  distant 
Thus  God  pursues  us — thus  God  *^gmim 
us  with  His  eye."  Thus  God  ^ib«qpt«% 
as  the  apple  of  His  eye."  He  *^kidn  «• 
as  in  the  secret  of  His  presence  "from  tte 
miijudgment  of  men— the  coarse  aad  hh^ 
feeling  world— "the  strife  of  tODgaea.** 
He  "knows all  the  way  we  take."  Tliis 
was  enough  for  Jesus.  It  it  emmgh  iar 
us.  God  then  "ibiaiseei." .  We  find  il 
very  diiBcult  to  know  yoo,  dear  people. 
Though  He  gives  us  many  doae 
searching  words  to  speak  to  yon, 
such  are  asked  of  Him  in  faith;  itil^ 
you  are  much  hidden  up,  many  of  7oa» 
and  your  ways,  both  the  good  and  the 
evil,  from  us.  But  you  are  aUJuetddow^ 
each  one  of  you  all,  under  the  naked  ga» 
of  Gadf  everywhere,  every  moment^  and 
for  all  you  ar$  and  do.  ffeknomth&bf  O 
meek  sufferer.  He  knows  thee^  O  pn^ 
erful  burthened  souL  He  tbllowi  thee  .to 
thy  closet  He  sees  thee  on  thy  bed. 
He  catches  up  thy  sighs.  He  *'  puts  ll^ 
tears  into  His  bottle.'*  And  Bt  hum 
thee,  too^  0  false  hypocrite— and  Ibee^ 
too,  O  proud  Pharisee — and  thee^  too,  Q 
dishonest  dealer — and  thee^  too^  O  besol> 
ted  drunkard — and  thee,  too,  O  beastly 
sensualist— destroyer  of  thy  soul  thnwgh 
appetite— defiler  of  thy  body  thnwgh 
lust— selling  thy  soul  for  gainl  And 
thus,  O  sinner,  as  thou  choosest  for  tlif- 
self  now  what  God  rejecteth,  so  will  He 
in  the  judgment  choose  for  thee  what 
thou  wouldst  then  fain  reject  Thy  "sia 
shall  find  thee  out,"  thy  unrighteoameM^ 
thy  covetousness,  thy  drunkenness^  tl^ 
lust  shall  be  as  the  brimstone^  oo  whloh 
the  fire  of  God*s  holiness  coooinff  dowi 
shall  kindle  it  to  consume  tbeel  (ICaL  Iv* 
1,  2,  3). 


READINGS  FROM  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKB. 

St.  Lukb  L  1-4. 


Br  the  circumstance  that  many,  even 

before  the  days  of  the  evangelists,  had 

devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  setting 

forth  in  order  a  declaration   of  those 
70 


things  that  occurred  in  the  early  histoij 
of  the  Christian  Church,   we  are  Iff 
minded  that  truth,  once  received  In/ 
believing  hearts,  reuses  to  be  impf 
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iwd;  but)  in  the  strength  of  its  ezpan- 
W9  power,  bonts  into  wider  manifesta- 
on,  and  ever  seeks  to  be  proclaimed. 
{amy  had  listened  with  earnest  ear  to 
le  acooants  sappUed  by  eye-witnesses  of 
rvots  that  actually  took  place,  and  were 
loet  anrely  believed;  and,  under  the 
ipolse  of  that  deep  interest,  awakened 
r  occiurenoes  so  remarkable,  and  in- 
jlTing  consequences  so  important,  had 
rthwith  set  themselres  to  the  high  en- 
laTour  of  preserving,  in  an  enduring 
tWf  the  iiicts  related  by  these  wit- 
sesea  and  ministers  of  the  Word.  The 
orld  has  never  wanted  historians  who 
ight  catch  the  fleeting  shadows  of  her 
laoges,  and  multiply  the  number  to 
bom  %he  history  of  the  past  is  known ; 
It  more  especially  is  it  the  vocation  of 
rwj  Christian  disciple  to  exhibit,  in  an 
Tseting  form,  the  truths  which  be  has 
mself  embraced,  that,  in  the  spirit  of 
I  enlarged  benevolence,  he  may  enrich 
her  minds  with  the  same  precious  in- 
metion,  and  sustain  the  wanderers 
lough  life's  wilderness  with  his  own 
Bsaed  hopes.  The  heart  of  that  man 
DSt  be  cold  and  hard,  who,  after  having 
an  lacked  and  careworn  by  the  keen 
fdity  with  which  he  has  sought  and 
m  tills  world's  treasures,  can  find  no 
Iter  reward  for  endurance  and  self- 
BSal  than  the  wretched  gratification  of 
WKfing  his  gains  with  yet  more  unre- 
dDg  tenacity,  and  making  them  min- 
tr  to  an  avaricious  selfishness;  but 
up  knowledge  and  to  deny  all 
k^to  its  refreshing  light  also  in- 
a  narrow  and  sordid  spirit    It 

dwplj  to  be  deplored  when  that 
rth  la  withheld  which  tells  at  once  on 
■MOt  and  eternal  wellbeing.  But  a 
Mwrledge  of  the  Gospel,  spiritually  ac- 
im^  deeply  felt,  and  inwardly  enjoyed, 
be  thus  restrained.  That  unsel- 
and  generosity  which  it  creates 
in  noi  be  satisfied  without  active  efforts 

Ibe  diflfusion  of  the  nourishment  on 
bkh  tb^  feed.  To  the  operation  of 
lis  desire  to  make  known  the  Gospel 
IM  be  ascribed  every  instance  of  mis- 
labour  during  the  history  of  the 
There  was  a  strong  manifesta- 
ift  sf  tbis  desire  when  even  the  flames 
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of  martyrdom  were  not  sntfdent  to  4^ 
stroy  its  activity,  and  believing  disriiips 
persisted  in  declaring,  with  oodawited 
fortitude,  theconvictionsentwined  around 
their  hearts.  This  it  is  which  has 
prompted  to  the  patient  and  laborious 
exertion  of  intellectual  power  in  explor* 
ing  the  truth  and  sucosssfuUy  defending 
it;  to  much  splendid  sad  high-toned  elo- 
quence in  pressini^  home  the  lessons  of 
the  Gospel;  and  to  unwearied  toil  and 
ingenious  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  simple  yet  arresting  annals 
of  early  Christianity  to  nations  of  which 
the  languages  and  dialects  were  imper- 
fectly known.  And  it^  is  delightftil  to 
believe,  that,  ever  as  the  Church  extends 
her  influence,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
intellectual  power  becomes  affected  by 
that  living  truth  that  is  within  her,  and 
piety,  springing  tfom  a  cordial  reception 
of  this  truth,  settles  in  the  hearts  of  her 
adherents,  there  must  go  forth  more  f^Uy 
an  active  zeal  in  tlie  work  of  bringing 
sons  fh>m  afar,  and  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  For  this  there  will  be 
a  watchful  observance  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  an  effort  to  summon  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  every  agency  best 
fltted  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work« 
As  we  may  know,  by  the  subjects  of  in- 
quiry that  kindle  greatest  animation, 
what  are  a  man's  fSsvourite  tastes  and 
opinions,  marking  the  intelligence  that 
sparkles  in  the  eye  as  soon  as  the  con- 
genial question  is  started,  and  the  latent 
energy  is  summoned  into  exercise,  so 
may  it  be  discovered  how  far  any  real 
interest  in  Christian  truth  has  been 
awakened  by  the  efforts  which  the  pro- 
fessing followers  of  the  cross  are  making 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  influenoe  in 
the  world. 

That  suitable  instruction  may  be  drawn 
from  the  records  of  early  Christianity, 
they  must  be  perused,  not  only  with  the 
impression  that  real  events  are  described, 
but  also  with  a  constant  endeavour  to 
render  the  conceptions  of  these  events 
clear,  expressive,  and  well-defined.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  letter  of  these  narra^ 
tives  is  acquired  so  gradually,  and  there 
is  often  so  much  mental  listlessness  iu 
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the  attitude  with  which  they  are  reoeiTed, 
that  the  question  how  tu  they  are  he- 
liered  and  realised  is  too  frequently  ne- 
glected. There  is  a  want  of  that  forcible 
conception  which  gires  to  all  history  of 
the  past  its  peculiar  charm  and  nridness. 
The  reader  does  not  mingle^  as  it  were, 
With  the  indiTidnals  whose  words  and 
actions  are  recorded,  and  although  the 
narratives  are  singularly  graphic,  and 
the  views  they  present  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  first  disciples, 
require  only  to  be  carefully  examined 
that  he  may  become  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  dispositions,  yet  he  often 
fkils  to  fbrm  a  clear  conception  of  the 
griefs  and  joys,  the  dark  clouds  and  the 
gleams  of  sunshine,  by  which  their  lires 
were  chequered.  In  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  these  writings,  it  is  necessary  to  occupy 
as  much  as  possible  the  exact  position  of 
those  who  actually  witnessed  the  things 
that  were  accomplished;  marking  the 
arresting  eagerness  with  which  every 
promise  of  a  coming  Deliverer  was  re- 
ceived; tracing  with  minute  observation 
every  step  of  our  Lord's  progress,  as  His 
mysterious  plan  is  gradually  unfolded; 
standing  beside  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  spectacle  of 
oncf  that  had  been  dead,  shifting  off  his 
grave-clothes,  released,  and  walking  forth. 
There  must  be  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  form  of  Him  who  had  wept  in  the 
presence  of  the  sorrowing  relatives,  while 
groups  of  revering  disciples  listened  to 
the  rich  consolations  of  their  Master,  and 
were  made  wiser  and  better  by  the  com- 
prehensive counsels  which  proclaimed 
Him  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  by  whom 
the  world  has  ever  been  enlightened.  If 
all  history  has  its  valuable  lessons,  and 
the  past  is  ever  entitled  to  claim  the  at- 
tentive audience  of  the  present,  that  a 
deeper  wisdom  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
fhture,  most  emphatically  may  this  be 
affirmed  of  that  history  which  bears  so 
directly  on  man's  highest  interests ;  and 
since  an  inquirer  spares  no  toil  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  changes  that  often  give 
m  new  aspect  to  the  temporal  character 
of  a  people,  and  to  the  relationships  sub- 
sisting between  states  and  empires,  seek- 
ing to  form  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
7il 


chief  actors  in  sudi  revolntiona,  and  the 
motives  l^  which  they  were  impelled,— 
entering  with  keenest  animation  into  the 
eager  feelings  of  the  combatants  engaged 
in  the  busy  and  ambitious  strife; — as- 
suredly an  enlightened  zeal  to  become 
acquahited  with  all  truth  cannot  torn 
coldly  away  from  the  vivid  and  beautiM 
delineations  which  the  history  of  eariy 
Christianity  supplies  of  overwhelming 
power,  combined  with  deepest  gentkiieBS, 
and  the  quiet  movements  of  that  imMr 
circle  of  attached  and  revering  ^iciples 
on  whom  such  power  and  gentleness  was 
munificently  bestowed.  In  associating 
with  Christ  and  His  Tdlowers  as  tfasy 
wandered  in  Judea,  common  words  and 
actions  are  invested  with  a  ^eealiar 
power ;  and  not  merely  in  parables  riddy 
laden  with  important  lessons,  but  even  in 
the  record  of  mmute  transactions,  may 
there  be  traced  a  comprehensive  wisdoD, 
hidden  from  the  dull  and  inattentive  ear, 
but  expressed  with  a  strength  that  can- 
not be  resisted  when  the  truth  endifined 
within  has  been  spiritually  revealed.  The 
steps  of  this  enlightening  process  nsy 
not  be  easily  described,  and  only 
long  familiarity  with  the  habit 
ing  from  every  fingment  of  the  GospA 
narrative  its  appropriate  contribntioia, 
can  a  reader  be  frdly  aware  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  thus  penetrating  be- 
yond the  surface,  that  he  may  leaeb  ts 
the  discernment  of  the  inner  truth;  bot 
there  is  satisfying  treasure  whidi  it  i* 
impossible  to  grasp  otherwise  than  I7 
taking  a  place,  as  it  were,  among  the  fje* 
witnesses  of  the  miracles, — ^mingliof  witli 
the  multitudes  who  crowded  to  feoav0 
the  benefits  tiiat  were  dispensed,—^ 
halt,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  ssd 
the  diseased,  whose  troubles  were  reiss^* 
ed  before  the  word  and  the  touch  of  Jeisii 
showering  down  and  around  Him  I*** 
cious  gifts,  and  proclaiming  himself  ^ 
author  of  blessings  that  no  ^e  csn  10^ 
and  no  hand  can  touch,  and  no  exl>^ 
profusion  can  sufficiently  represent 

^  It  is  easy  to  be  humble  where  haf^ 
ity  is  a  condescension ;  easy  to  oooot^ 
where  we  know  ourselves  wronged ;  ^ 
to  forgive  when  vengeance  is  in  onro*' 
power.''->Jlfrs.  JoaiciOM. 
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ft  long  and  barren  intenral  suc- 
The  promiBing  and  royal  labour 
1  aeems  to  have  been  buried  with 
I  centuries  pasa  by  before  any  one 

>  and  prosecutes  his  pious  design. 
)W^  understood  that  the  earliest 
a  of  an  English  metrical  rersion 
'lalms  is  the  production  of  Myles 
le^  whose  name  will  erer  be  hon- 
assodated  with  the  translation  of 
A  into  English.  In  distress  and 
learned  and  saw  the  unspeakable 
loe  of  a  manual  of  dirine  praise, 
Dg  in  musical  numbers  the 
\  of  inspiration.  Many  hymns 
fe  which  he  could  have  rendered 
;lish;  but  he  knew  nothing  so  apt 
tioUy  so  unirersally  appropriate, 
fUUy  significant,  so  Tariously  rich 

>  treasures  of  piety,  so  simple,  yet 
andly  instructiTe^  as  the  Psalms 
•  Who  will  not  confirm  this  tes- 
ftnd  respond  to  the  rerdict  of  our 
It? 

[  would  delight  my  prirftta  hours 
ia^  or  with  poem,  where,  so  toon 
aatlTe  Uogoage,  can  I  find 
•?    All  our  law  and  story  strewed 
Bs— pur  Psalms  with  artAil  terms  In- 

m  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 
ad  so  well  our  riotors*  ear,  declare 
9  Greece  from  us  these  arts  derired. 

The  rest, 
I  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight, 
» fgond  unworthy  to  compare 
k  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  exceUfaig." 

KlHr  of  the  English  metrical  Ter- 

bom  at  Corerdale,  in  Yorkshire, 

lady  like  many  others  of  that  age, 

ii»  foniame  from  the  place  of  hia 

Ha  waa  brought  up  and  edu- 

tlia  Aoguatine  Monastery  at 

fi^  wider  the  care  of  the  learned 

MM  Dg.  Barnes,  the  prior   of 

ilBtloii*    In  due  time,  Corerdale 

iMd  priest  at  Norwich,  but  re- 

» tbt  Augustine  Priory  to  proae- 

rioal  and  Biblical  atudiea  with 

tTba  prlflT  waa  a  leabna  and 
S 


acute  atudent  of  the  New  Teatament,  and, 
with  hia  pupil,  embraced  the  leading  doo- 
trineaoftheBeformation.  But  in  an  evil 
hour,  under  inatant  threat  of  torture 
and  death,  the  prior  recanted,  while  Cot- 
erdale  boldly  threw  off  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  denounced  the  papacy,  and  became 
avowedly  a  miaaionary  of  the  Qoapel  in 
Essex.  He  was  soon,  howeyer,  compelled 
to  leave  England  and  take  refuge  with 
other  and  kindred  exiles  on  the  Conti- 
nent. He  spent  a  portion  of  the  year  1 529 
with  l^ndale  at  Hamburg,  and  then, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  formed  the 
design  of  translating  the  whole  Scrip- 
tui^es  into  English.  About  1538,  when 
residing  at  Paris,  he  published  an  English 
metrical  version  of  some  of  the  Psalms, 
with  appropriate  music  This  volume^ 
notwithstanding  the  researches  of  the 
Durham  Surtees'  S^ociety,  must  now  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  earlieat 
publication  of  an  Engliah  veraion  in 
metre.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  too 
cnrioua  to  be  omitted.  '*  Gooatly  pealmea 
and  apiritual  aongea,  drawen  out  of  the 
holy  Scripture  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
aolacyon  of  auch  aa  love  to  rejoyae  in 
God  and  hia  worde."  It  la  evident  that 
he  entertained  a  very  humble  idea  of  hia 
ability  andaucceaa  aa  a  veraifier,  and 
aeemed  almoat  to  oflbr  an  excuae  ibr  hia 
labour  in  the  condnding  atanza  of  the 
addreaa  which  he  formally  made  to  hia 
book. 

*'  Go,  little  book,  among  men*B  children. 

And  get  thee  to  their  company } 
Teach  them  to  sing  the  commandments  ten 

And  other  ballads  of  Ood's  glory. 
Be  not  ashamed,  I  warrant  thee. 

Though  thou  be  rude  in  song  and  rliyme, 
Thou  Shalt  to  youth  some  occasion  be 

In  godj^  sporU  to  paaa  their  time." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  abort  ex- 
tract from  the  addreaa  of  thia  eameet  and 
devout  man  *«  to  the  Christian  Header." 
— '*  Tea,  would  to  Qod  that  our  minstrels 
bad  none  other  thhigto  play  upon,  ndther 

onr  carter!  and  ploughmen  other  thing  t» 
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whistle  upon,  saye  ptalms,  hymns,  and 
such  godly  songs  as  Darid  is  occupied 
withaL  And  if  women,  sitting  at  their 
rocks  or  spinning  at  the  wheels,  had 
none  other  songs  to  pass  their  time  withal, 
than  such  as  Moses'  sister,  £lkanah*s 
wife,  Dehorah,  and  Mary  the  mother  of 
Christ,  have  sung  before  them,  they 
should  be  better  occupied  than  with  Ee^ 
nomf  nomy,  hey  troly  loljf,  and  such  like 
fantasies.  •  .  •  Now,  belored  reader, 
thou  seest  the  occasion  cf  this,  my  small 
labour.  Wherefore,  if  thou  perceiTest 
that  the  very  Word  of  God  is  the  master 
thereof,  I  pray  thee  accept  it,  use  it,  and 
proToke  youth  unto  the  same.  And  if  thou 
feelest  in  thine  heart  that  all  the  Lord's 
dealing  is  very  men^'and  kindness,  cease 
not  then  to  be  thankful  unto  Him  there- 
for ;  but  in  thy  mirth  be  always  singing 
of  Him,  that  His  blessed  name  may  be 
praised  now  and  ever.    Amen." 

I  now  give  a  specimen  of  Coverdale*s 
version.  It  is  undoubtedly  paraphrastic, 
yet  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  other  versions 
which  followed  it,  and  it  has  none  of 
those  trifling  verbal  conceits  which  dete-' 
riorate  and  disfigure  so  many  of  them.; 
The  specimen  is  from  Psalm  czzxvii.,  and : 
for  obvious  reasons  I  retain  the  spelling 
of  the  author. 

"  At  the  ryrert  of  Btbilon 

There  Mt  we  downe  ryght  hevely, 
Eren  wluta  we  thoaght  upon  8ion 

We  wept  together  toroAxUy ; 
For  we  were  in  eooh  heTynes 
Tt  we  forgat  all  onr  znerjnee, 

And  left  of  all  our  sporte  and  p]aj<b 
On  the  wiDye  trees  y<  were  therby 
We  hanged  ap  our  harpee  truly, 

And  momed  lore  both  night  and  di^. 
They  that  toke  ua  eo  cruelly, 

And  led  ui  bounde  Into  pryson , 
Requyred  of  us  some  melody. 

With  wordes  faXL  of  derision. 
When  we  had  hanged  our  harpee  awaye. 
This  cruell  folke  to  us  coulde  saye. 

Now  let  us  hear  some  mery  songe. 
8ynge  us  a  songe  of  some  swete  toyne. 
As  ye  were  wont  to  synge  at  Sion, 

Where  ye  hare  lemed  to  synge  so  longe.** 

The  form  of  these  stanaaa  is  cumber- 
•ome;  btttletitbeiwnemberedtbatth^ 
are  part  of  the  earliest  metrical  version 

in  the  language,  and  that  when  thety  were 
composed,  there  were  diiBooltiet  in  trans- 
Mug  a  toolgn  toogoeiato  EngUili  rerse 
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which  had  not  been  overcome.  The  lines 
now  before  us  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
read  as  in  competition  with  the  subsequent 
versions,  which,  of  course,  eigc^yed  im« 
mense  advantages  unknown  to  the  first* 
Tet  they  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  version  of  the  accomplished  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  his  sister,  the  Coontesi  of 
Pemtroke^  composed  during  the  same 
century.  This  work  is  very  rare^  and,  it 
is  believed,  exists  only  in  manuscript.  A 
copy  of  it  isinthe  Bodleian  libraiyat  Oz« 
ford,  and  has  this  titie:  '*  The  Paafans  of 
David  translated  into  diven  and  sondiy 
kindes  of  verse,  more  rare  and  excellent 
for  the  method  and  varietie  than  ever  yet 
hath  been  done  in  English.**  Coverdale^ 
stanzas  are  not  so  smooth  as  those  of  Sir 
Philip  and  his  sister;  but  th^  are  not 
chargeable  with  the  trifling  pretliDess  and 
the  unpardonable  bombast  which  cfaaxao- 
terise  the  others. 

**  Nigh  seated  where  the  rlrcr  ilowet 
That  watreth  Babell*B  UmckftiU  pWaSi 

Whioh  then  our  Uaret  fnj  tgrfnitroiom 
Did  help  U>%eater  with  thekrntbie: 

The  thought  of  Sion  bred  such  woea 
That  though  our  harpee  we  did  retsins, 

Tet  nselesse  and  untouched  there 

On  willowes  on]y  hanged  they  were. 

Now,  while  our  herpes  were  hanged  ape 
The  men,  whoee  captires  then  we  kj, 

Did  on  our  grieft  insulting  goe. 
And  more  to  griere  ua,  thus  did  Siqr< 

Tou  that  of  mu^ue  make  such  shew. 
Come  sing  us  now  a  Sion  lay. 

O,  no  I  we  hare  nor  roioe  nor  hand, 

For  such  a  song,  in  such  a  land.'* 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  piclMv 
Coverdale's  verses.  There  is  in  ttan  • 
touching  simplicity,  a  deep  pathos  wtiA 
in  vain  we  search  for  even  in  the  veniotf 
presently  used  in  England  and  SooOssd; 
and  it  is  instmetive  to  consider  Hm  flsii' 
esttransUtion  in  oontrast  with  the  Isttr 
versions.  Are  not  CoT«did^  gtmf 
which  I  have  quoted,  iaiBieaaafabiy 
superior  to  llie  turgid,  pompous  and  no- 
timental  rhymes  of  Tite  and  Bndly' 
Look  on  the  one  version  and  on  the  otlvr* 
Contrast  tbedmplieity  and  thaaabitfss, 
the  vigour  and.the  vapidnets  ofexprasrioo, 
the  concentration  and  the  disomeinofsi 
of  thought^  whidi  zespeetlvefy  parttin  to 
thiOL   Itond  finally  hAfoldmotiBl 
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callonanaM  enbngh  to  Msnme  an  ampU- 
ftnde  of  phniBe^  an  ezhaaBUve  redundancj 
of  ezpletiTefl,  aod  a  minate  attention  to 
Qnimportant  and  iirelevant  matten,  no 
leas  inoompatihle  with  deep  Borzow  than 
with  the  exquisite  illustration  of  it  in  the 
original  of  Psalm  czxzrii.  Bead  the 
prose  translation,  which  is  correct  and 
finthfoL  **By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  lat  down ;  yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our 
hvpa  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 
tiwreofl  For  there,  they  that  carried  us 
awaj  captire  required  of  us  a  song :  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
njingf  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.** 
There  is  no  adjectire  among  these  words 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  very  querulous- 
iMM  of  captiTity  and  sorrow  there  is  a 
■tern  frugality  of  epithets.  But  the  dig- 
nifled  and  ImpressiTe  severity,  the  chas- 
tened spirit,  the  total  absence  of  every 
unneoessaiy  and  merely  auxiliary  word, 
which  constitute  a  singular  excdlence  of 
tins  Psalm  are  all  outraged  in  the  modem 
English  version  in  metre.  The  very 
name  of  Babylon  is  suppressed  —  that 
name  so  eloquent  with  the  sorrowfhl  as- 
sociations of  the  Hebrews,  and  80  essential 
to  the  Psalm;  and  the  misery  of  the 
exiles  seems  to  be  lightly  regarded  by 
the  intrusion  of  four  idle  and  redundant 
efdthets  within  the  space  of  the  first  four 
lines.  In  the  second  stanza,  it  is  doubtfhl 
whether  the  matchless  pathos  of  the 
Paalmiat  is  more  burlesqued  by  the 
euphuism  whioh  rehearses  the  tuneful 
which  the  harps  were  wont  to  bear 
the  Hebrews  sung  with  joy,  or  by 
the  doting  sentimentality  which  lisps 
about  neglect,  and  silent  strings,  and 
ynttlow  trees  that  withered.  Indeed  Tate 
Brady's  version  of  this  Psalm  is  of 
■■me  kind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's, 
«4f  tiiat  the  former  is  a  thousand  times 
puerile.  I  have  kept  it,  how- 
r,  loo  long  from  the  inspection  of  my 


ws,  oar  weorifld  limba  to  TMt, 
■SS  4own  by  pr&ud  Euphrates'  ftroAzn, 
Wo  wopt  with  dolefiU  thoughts  opprest, 

,  WM  our  movn^tU  theme. 

that  when  with  joj  we  sung, 
|r«co  wool  f^oir  UumAU  psrts  to  l^ar. 


With  silent  strings,  neglocted  hmig 
On  willow  trees  that  withered  there. 

Meanwhile,  (mrjbeit  wAo  oil  combed 
To  triumph  in  cut  daoUh  vorwiffs. 
Music  and  mirth  of  us  required. 
Come  sing  ns  one  of  8ion*s. songs.** 

So  much,  in  the  meantime,  for  Tate  and 
Brady,  with  whom  we  shall  have  a  more 
detailed  reckoning  at  another  time.  Since, 
however,  the  first  verses  of  Psahn  cxxxvii. 
are  so  prominently  before  us  at  present^ 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  modem 
Scotch  version  of  this  passage  is  by  no 
means  so  felicitous  as  most  Scotchmen 
would  maintain.  There  are  some  words 
and  verses  so  embalmed  amid  solemn  and 
holy  associations  that  we  almost  deem  it 
profanity  to  subject  them  to  criticism. 
Many  of  the  Scotch  Psalms  are  in  the 
privileged  list,  and  the  very  Psalm  now 
under  consideration  is  as  decidedly  so  as 
any.  But  even  the  blindest  partiality 
must  admit  that  our  metrical  version  of 
this  Psalm  needs  much  special  prejudice 
in  its  favour.  Would  we^  in  any  other 
composition,  tolerate  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  stanza,  and  the  awkward  ambiguity 
of  its  (third  line  which  seems  to  assert 
that  the  harps  were  not  hung  at  Babylon 
but  at  Zion  ?  In  any  other  translation 
would  we  endure  the  exaggerated  ellipsis 
which  does  violence  to  one  verse,  and 
the  uncouth  harshness  whioh  destroys 
another?  Observe  the  first  stanza — itf 
blemishes  are  patent —    - 

"  By  Bab«l*s  streams  we  sat  and  wept. 

When  Zion  we  thought  cm. 
In  midst  theno/t  we  hanged  our  harps   ', 

The  willow  trees  ^pon.** 

Dr.  Beattie  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  letter 
to  Dr.  Blair  on  the  Psalmody,  proposed 
to  amend  these  lines  thus, — 

*'  Bj  Babjlonlaa  streams  aftr 

We  sat  and  wept  forlorn, 
When  Zion  we  thought  on ;  our  harps 

On  wiUow-houghs  wore  borne,** 

With  due  regard  to  the  author  of  the 

Herpiit,  I  prefer  our  own  version  with  all 

its  faults  to  his  amendment.    The  best 

metrical  translation  of  this  passage  is 

probably  that  of  the  Glassites,  which  in 

general  is  a  mere  revision  of.  the  modem 

Sco^  PsaUns,— 
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"  By  Babers  streams  we  sat,  and  wept 

"When  we  on  Zion  thought. 
On  willows,  we  in  sorrow  hong 

The  harps  we  thenoe  had  brought.** 

To  retnrn,  howeTer,  to  the  early  Eng- 
lish TerBions.  I  have  no  reason  Co  be- 
liere  that  the  ghostly  Psalms  of  Miles 
CoTerdale  were  ever  in  general  use  in 
England.  But,  beyond  all  doubt,  they 
called  attention  to  the  possibility  and  the 
importance  of  an  English  metrical  trans- 
lation, and  most  materially  contributed  to 
the  speedy  attainment  of  that  object  It  is 
not  generally  known  or  appreciated  how 
much  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
associated  with  itself  not  only  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
but  the  providing  of  English  metrical 
Psalms  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Within 
a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  Cover- 
dale's  **  little  book,"  several  entire  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms  in  English  metre 
were  composed.  Before  adverting  to 
these,  I  ought  to  mention,  however,  that 
this  was  a  task  which  engaged  the  study 
of  royalty,  and  that  there  is  preserved  a 
version  of  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  the  work 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  various  ac- 
counts, it  is  sufficiently  curious  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  my  notes. 

**  Fooles,  that  true  fkjth  yet  nerer  had, 

8ajth  in  their  harts,  there  is  no  God  1 

Fylthy  they  are  in  their  praotyae, 

Of  them  not  one  is  godly  wyse. 

From  heaven  the  Lorde  on  man  did  loke. 

To  know  what  wayes  he  undertoke  : 

All  they  were  Tague  and  went  a  straye. 

Not  one  he  founde  in  the  ryght  waye 

In  hart  and  tunge  hate  they  deoeyte 

The  lyppes  throwe  foarth  a  poysened  bayte : 

Their  myndes  are  mad,  their  mouthes  are  wode, 

And  swift  they  be  in  sbedynge  blode : 

80  blynd  they  are,  no  truth  they  knowe. 

Ho  (leare  of  God  in  them  wyU  growe,"  &c.  &c. 

About  the  same  period,  Parker,  who 

afterwards  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

hury,  composed  a  metrical  version  of  the 

Book  of  Psalms.     He  did  so  when  in 

exile,  and  found  much  happiness  and 

comfort  in  the  task.    Warton  states,  that 

one  of  Parker's  designs  in  composing  his 

version  was  to  supply  the  people,  whose 

predilection  for  psalmody  could  not  be 

•uppressed,  with  a  national  and  proper 

tmnsUtion.    His  version  was  printed, 
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but  never  published :  and  it  is  not  oertahi 
that  there  are  more  than  three  copies  of 
the  work  now  in  existence.  It  is  easy  to 
account  for  its  never  being  in  general  use» 
as  the  version  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
was  soon  received  by  authority  both  in 
BcotUnd  apd  England.  Parker's  version 
is  of  very  varied  worth — sometimes  it  ia 
abrupt  and  obscure,  at  other  timea,  sin- 
gularly simple  and  perspicuous.  In  some 
psalms  it  encumbers  itself  with  an  undig- 
nified provision  of  rhymes,  and  in  such 
cases  the  meaning  is  generally  doubtful, 
and  seemingly  inferior  in  importance  to 
the  sound.  In  other  psalms,  however,  the 
language  ia  faultless,  the  rhyme  aimple, 
and  the  diction  forcible  and  plain.  The 
following  lines  fh)m  Psalm  xix.  aie  an 
illustration  of  the  ArchUahop'a  Inferior 
style : — 

**  No  specha  or  tong— to  them  doth  long 

theyr  Toyoe  distinct  not  hard 
To  magnifie— theyr  Lord  to  hie 

by  languages  regard. 


But  yet  theyr  sound— as  wordea  raboond, 

on  all  the  earth  it  strayes 
To  fkrther  cost ;  all  uttermost 

theyr  noyse  theyr  maker  prajaa.* 

My  readers  will  not  regret  to  compars 
the  same  passage  in  the  version  of  Bobert 
Crowley,  published  in  1549,  the  ooilf 
known  copy  of  which  is  in  Braaen^Nose 
College,  Oxford. 

**  They  have  no  maner  of  langoag*, 
nor  wordes  sowndynge  wyth  nojsa; 

They  speake  not  as  men  use  to  speaka 
no  man  doeth  heare  theyr  Toyoa. 

Tet  went  theyr  rule  throuf^ovt  ya  woiM 
all  men  have  heard  theyr  aoonda 

And  theyr  wordea  went  unto  the 
of  all  the  worlde  so  rownde.** 


This  comparison  is  much  to  the 
vantage  of  the  Archbishop:  but  I  B0V 
give  a  specimen  of  his  better  style:-' 

PSALM  xcn. 

"  A  Joyftill  thyng  to  man  it  ia 

The  Lord  to  celebrate. 
To  thy  good  name,  O  God,  ao  bj9t 

I>ue  landes  to  nM>dalata. 

To  preach  and  shew  thy  geiitleiias» 

In  early  momyng  lyght. 
Thy  truth  of  worde  to  taatifia. 

All  whola  bj  length  of  lyg  hi. 
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Upon  the  pnlnMi  the  deoadiord. 

Upon  the  plMMast  lute. 
On  toimdlng,  good,  swMte  iDstnini«ntS( 

With  thaniniM>  with  hmrp«,  with  flute. 

For  thon  hast  Joyed  my  feerefoU  hert, 

O  Lord,  thy  worfcet  to  see, 
AaA  I  with  pnyee  will  Joat  njoyoo  . 

Tliaeo  haa4y  worket  of  thee. 

Bow  f loriou,  O  bleeeed  Lord 
Be  then,  the  &otee  of  thinet 


Thy  thonghte  be  depe,  thy  eooDMylee  hye, 
Insomtahle,  deryne  I  ** 

In  my  sketch  of  Psalmody,  I  haye  ar- 
riyed  at  the  date  of  the  compilation  of 
the  first  authorised  yersion  in  Great 
Britain.  It  deserves  to  he  more  minutely 
told  than  the  mere  conclusion  of  an  article 
would  allow.  I  therefore  reserye  it  for 
another  chapter. 

(2b  U  CbnKmMd.) 


THE  BRmSH  ASSOCIATION— ITS  BESULTS. 

No.  IV. 


Satdto,  in  our  preyious  papers,  dealt 
iritfa  the  men  of  the  Association  and  their 
leereations,  we  now  wind  up  with  a  brief 
leyiew  of  tiie  rttuUa  of  the  last  meeting. 
knd  before  entering  into  special  fields  of 
nqairy,  it  is  proper  to  keep  in  yiew  the 
Sk^  that  the  British  Association,  by  its 
rery  constitution,  is  calculated  to  haye 
mly  an  indirect  infiuence  on  the  progress 
if  idence.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  its 
nfluence  merely  by  the  number  of  im- 
wrtant  papers  read  for  the  first  time  in 
he  yarious  Sections.  No  doubt,  there 
rare  many  yaluable  papers  read  for  the 
Ini  time,  but  these  can  giye  no  fair  esti- 
late  of  the  yalue  of  the  Association.  If 
hta  should  be  the  whole  standard  of  com- 
■rfaoD,  the  Association  could  not  bear  to 
a  pnt  in  competition  with  any  of  the  nu- 
leroas  scientific  societies  devoted  to  spe- 
ial  fields  of  inquiry.  Its  object  is  to  in- 
BflDoe  science  indirectly,  by  giving  a 
tevliia  to  scientific  men  in  general,  and 
lis  It  accomplishes  by  famishing  a  rally- 
ig  point  to  men  of  diverse  pursuits,  and 
llllliifl  them  in  contact  with  the  infiu- 
iIIbI  classes  of  society,  on  whose  regard 
r  >ci€mce  the  progress  of  science  must 
Mitlj  depend.  Estimating  its  influence 
I  tfiSa  light,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
i|iiig^  tiias  the  late  meeting  has  done  in- 
tlfpff^*****  good.  Perhaps  former  meet- 
Bg*  were  graced  by  greater  names,  and 
oald  boeat  of  more  important  papers, 
mtBO  meeting  was  ever  characterised  by 
aofe  Ufis  and  spirit 

One  main  feature  of  the  late  meeting 
tae  tlie  emfaiently  practical  character  of 
Is  leaolti.    The  papers  of  most  note  were 


those  that  bore  most  directly  on  the  well- 
being  uf  man,  and  the  proportion  of  these 
to  papers  of  mere  speculative  interest, 
was  greater  than  at  any  previous  meet- 
ing. It  is  frequently  lamented  by  the 
man  of  science,  that  there  should  be  such 
an  undue  demand  for  the  utilitarian  in 
science,  and  he  repudiates  with  scorn  the 
notion,  that  science  needs  any  practical 
bearings  to  render  it  attractive,  and 
worthy  the  cultivation  of  every  thought- 
fhl  man.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth 
in  this ;  and  who  is  there  that  has  experi- 
enced the  fascinations  of  science,  but  can 
heartily  respond  to  it  ?  Yet,  science  ac- 
quires a  new  worth  and  dignity  when  we 
see  it  linked  with  the  best  interests  of 
man.  It  is  these  adaptations  of  sdenoe 
to  man's  interests  that  give  the  most 
striking  view  of  the  unity  of  the  scheme 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  Hie 
physical  and  the  spiritual,  the  material 
and  the  moral,  are  but  diverse  aspects  of 
one  mighty  plan.  No  doubt,  when  viewed 
apart,  they  each  present  a  field  of  de- 
lightful study.  The  machinery  of  each, 
even  when  viewed  separately,  has  much 
to  excite  pleasure  and  wonder  in  every 
inquiring  mind,  but  it  is  only  when  we 
detect  the  gearing  that  connects  these 
separate  systems,  that  the  merits  of  God's 
government  are  most  clearly  unveiled. 
This  material  world  is  then  viewed  as  a 
grand  system  of  forces  bearing  on  man's 
moral  destiny.  Take,  for  illustratioD, 
the  connexion  between  galvanism  and 
magnetism.  What  a  thrill  of  delight 
must  have  been  felt  by  Oersted,  when  he 

first  saw  the  magnetic  needle  move  acrost 
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the  wire  conyeyuig  a  galraDic  current. 
What  Bigniflcanoe  was  there  in  that 
simple  moTement.  It  at  once  bridged 
OTer  the  chasm  between  two  departments 
of  science,  and  made  them  one.  It  pro- 
daimed  maty  in  dirersity,  the  secret  of 
pleasure  in  science,  as  well  as  in  art. 
Galranism  and  magnetism  were  hencefor- 
ward only  direrse  manifestations  of  one 
force.  But  mark  that  same  needle  moY- 
ing  with  rapid  jerks  in  the  dock-like  dial 
plate  of  the  electric  telegraph,  as  jou 
glance  through  tiie  pent-hole  at  which 
you  get  your  railway  ticket,  and  you  be- 
hold a  phenomenon  of  a  far  higher  signi- 
ficance. It  is  just  Oersted's  needle  moTing 
at  the  bidding  of  galranic  wire ;  but  it 
is  now  fulfilling  its  mission  as  a  senrant 
of  man,  or  rather  as  a  minister  of  God 
for  man's  highest  good.  Now,  what  we 
maintain  is,  thatwe  haye  here  a  &r  higher 
and  nobler  unity  than  the  mere  sdentific 
one  which  was  at  first  prodaimed  by  the 
morements  of  the  needle.  In  the  latter 
case  we  hare  only  two  diyerse  depart- 
ments of  the  material  world  united,  but 
in  the  fbrmer  we  haye  a  link  formed  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  moral  world. 
fhe  wider  the  apparent  diyersity,  the 
more  wonderM  is  the  arch  that  spans  the 
interyening  gulph,  and  the  achieyement 
which  knits  together  the  physical  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  worid,  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  which  links  the  laws  of 
matter  in  one  harmonious  whole.  And 
it  is  good  for  man's  sympathies  with 
sdence  that  it  should  be  so.  While  fbw 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ftilly  under- 
stand the  high  generalizations  of  pure 
sdence,  all  can  fully  comprehend  its 
bearings  on  man's  moond  destiny.  Few 
can  understand  the  mathematical  theory 
of  dectrid^,  but  all  can  comprehend  the 
bearings  of  the  electric  tdegraph,  and  in- 
numerable other  applications  of  this  mys- 
terious power  on  the  sodal  and  moral 
development  of  the  human  race. 

But  besides  the  general  practical  char- 
acter of  the  resulto  of  the  Association, 
there  was  one  specialty  in  this  practical 
character  that  deseryes  notice.  We  reilBr 
to  the  prominence  given  to  researches 
bearing  on  imprCyed  means  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  man ;  and  this  remark 
f8 


holds  true,  not  merdy  in  reference  to  Uie 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  but  to  tbe 
tendency  of  scientific  research  in  generaL 
The  lines  of  practical  sdence  converge  all 
to  one  point,  and  that  pdnt  is  the  unSoo 
of  the  human  race,  by  bridging  over  ths 
vast  chasms  that  yawned  between  the 
various  families  into  which  it  is  divided, 
and  which  have  for  ages  acted  aa  insur- 
mountable barriers.  It  was  needfVil  fei 
the  accomplishment  of  God's  purposei 
with  the  human  race,  that  it  should  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  glob^ 
and  the  tower  of  Babel  was  the  miracu- 
lous centre  of  dispersion ;  but  now,  that 
man  has  multiplied  and  replenished  tin 
whole  earth,  a  reverse  process  is  goiof 
on,  a  process  of  reunion  instead  of  db- 
perdon.  Now  that  every  island  and  con- 
tinent is  peopled,  it  is  fit  that  there  should 
be  a  bond  of  union,  so  that  the  kingdomi 
of  this  world  may  become  more  readily 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Savioiir 
Jesus  Christ.  And  what  shows  that  this 
tendency  of  sdence  comes  ttom  the  oyer- 
ruling  hand  of  God,  is  that  it  ia  sinnil- 
taneouB  with  a  corresponding  movemsnt 
in  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  when  the 
missionary  spirit  began  to  awaken  in  the 
church,  that  God  put  into  men's  hands 
such  wonderful  i^gendes  as  steam  and 
dectridty,  to  levd  a  path  for  the  feet  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  to  make  a  high  wi^ 
for  our  God  in  the  desert.  Aa  soon  as 
the  spiritual  power  was  evoked  in  tibe 
church,  God  supplied  the  instnuDents 
by  which  that  spirit  might  work.  The 
Book  of  Revelation  evidently  litdlcatw 
the  present  age  as  the  misdonaxj  era  h 
the  church,  but  the  misdonaiy  spirit 
would  be  evoked  in  vain,  unless  fiwiUlies 
were  afforded  for  intercourse  between  tbs 
difiterent  families  of  the  human  iao& 
Were  it  not  for  our  steamers,  our  lafl- 
way s,  and  our  tdegraphs,  hosr  dew  woaU 
be  the  progress  of  intercomoranion  be* 
tween  the  various  fiimilies  of  mankiiidl 
It  is  this  turning  of  scientific  disoovoy 
to  the  spiritud  wants  of  mankind  that  ta 
the  strongest  manner  indicates  the  udly 
of  Him  who  is  both  the  God  of  natois 
and  of  grace. 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  take  a  glaiies 
at  the  various  Sections  ftom  thia  poimsC 
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tieir.    Let  ui  exaihiDe  ibe  TariotiB  de> 
p«rtBMnts  of  ideiioe,  and  shew  how  won* 
drovily  they  comMna  to  unite  the  human 
fiunOyyttd  to  prepare  the  wayfor  the  final 
trinrnpli  of  truth  and  rigfateovuness.  Thii 
plan  win  alio  have  the  advantage  of  giT- 
Sng  unity  to  ov  oonceptiona  of  the  bear* 
ingf  of  adentlflo  progreia  at  the  present 
day.    Iiet  na  look  into  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Section,  and  see  what  it  oon- 
trihntea  in  the  way  of  faeilitating  inter- 
eoune.    In  glanchig  orer  the  list  of 
papers^  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
number  on  dectricity,  and  its  practical 
application  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
telegraph.     The  most  important  paper 
was   one  read  by  Professor  William 
(Thmnpson,  on  the  law  by  which  the  cur- 
rent travenes  the  electric  wire.     He 
made  his  obsenrations  bear  on  the  ques- 
tioif  of  electric  communication  between 
this  countiy  and  America.    He  arrived 
at  moat  important  results,  which  must  be 
attended  to  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  put  in 
tzeevtlon.    Electridty  is  not  instantane- 
out  in  its  transit  along  the  wire;   al* 
tixmgh  in  short  distances  it  is  particu- 
larly so.    The  wire  transmits  the  signal 
as  rapidly  as  a  man  can  work  the  handle 
of  the  madiine.    He  does  not  require  to 
panae  to  let  one  current  pass  through  be- 
toe  he  sends  the  next    This,  however, 
only  hdda  with  short  distances.    When 
tiw  diatanoe  is  great,  the  retardation  is  a 
fsfloaa  element ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
letaxdation  is  greater  than  in  the  simple 
vatio  of  the  distance— the  law  being  that 
«f  the  square  of  the  distance.    If  the  dis- 
tance be  doubled,  the  retardation  is  four 
tfanea  greater.    This  law  throws  light 
Upon  tiie  great  discrepancies  in  various 
Menninations  of  the  velocity  of  electri- 
tttf.    It  was  imagined  that  the  current 
ttonld  travel  at  the  same  rate,  whatever 
miglit  be  the  length  of  the  line ;  but  such 
Is  ndl  ftmn^  to  be  the  case.    This  seri- 
onilly  sllbots  the  question  of  electric  com- 
iMuiiBmlion  with  America.    A  signal  can 
le  nUBde  In  one-tenth  of  a  second  between 
Orfurkh  and  Brussels ;  but  it  would 
tain  ilKmt  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  send  a 
slgnai  liilf  round  the  world  with  the  same 
vttn.    It  would  be  intolerably  slow  work 
i(  ill  fpelUng  out  a  word,  each  letter 


must  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  itself. 
Unless  some  novel  way  of  condensing 
thought  weee  disoovered,  thia  rate  of 
signalliog  wonld  never  pay  a  company. 
Happily,  however,  the  same  researches 
have  discovered  a  remedy  for  thia.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  the  wire  in  a  certain  proportion^  to 
make  eleetricity  travel  the  greatest  dis- 
tances with  undiminished  rapidity.  The 
slender  wire  seems  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  electricity,  just  as  a  pipe  with  a  small 
bore  will  not  empty  a  cistern  so  rapidly 
as  a  large  one.  The  fears  that  were  thus 
entertained  that  a  limit  would  be  set  to 
electric  communication,  are  removed. 
There  is  no  barrier  to  tiie  instant  com- 
munication of  mind  with  mind  at  oppo- 
site points  (m  the  globe's  sur&oe.  How 
mysterious  is  this  wonderful  agency  that 
God  has  put  into  man's  hands !  It  glides 
silently  like  a  spirit  through  the  tele- 
graph wire,  but  yet,  when  dealt  with  in 
another  form,  exercises  terrific  power; 
and  this  power  is  everywhere.  It  is  im- 
prisoned in  everything  that  we  touch  or 
taste.  We  dally  swallow  doses  of  elec- 
tricity that  would  burst  a  world  into 
fragments.  Faraday  long  ago  conjec- 
tured that  there  was  as  much  eleetricity 
pent  up  in  a  drop  of  water  as  would  pro- 
duce a  loud  thunder-peaL  By  recent 
researches,  the  exact  amount  has  been 
ascertained.  Ckmceive  of  a  drop  of  water 
as  a  bow  unbent — the  positive  electricity 
being  represented  by  the  bow,  and  the 
negative  by  the  string.  As  long  as  they 
are  united,  the  power  is  dormant;  but 
separate  them  as  you  separate  the  string 
from  the  bow  when  discharging  an  arrow, 
and  you  will  feel  a  power  struggle  to 
unite  again.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  bow  is  bent  to  the  extent  of  a  foot, 
or  that  one  electricity  is  separated  firom 
another  by  a  foot,  what  is-  the  exact 
pulling  power  necessary  to  keep  them 
asunder?  The  result  of  calculation  is 
almost  inconceivable,  but  not  the  less  ri- 
gorously deduced  by  Mr.  Stokes.  It 
would  require  880  horses  to  pull  in  one 
direction,  and  280  in  the  opposite,  to  keep 
the  electric  bow  bent ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  pull  of  560  horses  is  necessary  to  keep 
one  foot  asunder  the  qpposite  electricities 
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in  a  drop  of  water,  the  ordinary  poll  of 
1 60  poundi  for  a  horse  bemg  allowed.  And 
yet  this  tremendous  power  obeys  our  be- 
hests with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  docil- 
ity. It  is  a  gentle  spirit  that  will  gild 
for  us  the  slenderest  pin,  carry  our  light- 
est gossip  to  a  distant  friend,  with- 
out lingering  an  instant  by  the  way, 
make  our  clocks  tick,  drop  our  time- 
balls,  illuminate  our  streets  and  our 
halls,  and  with  innumerable  tricksy  an- 
tics amuse  us  in  the  lecture-room ;  and 
this  spirit  is,  as  a  spirit  ought  to  be^  in- 
Tisible.  We  try  to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  it 
eludes  our  grasp.  When  we  think  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  it,  we  find  it  is  only  an  slry 
shadow ;  and  yet  it  does  anything  for 
us  I  It  is  ever  gliding  around  us,  ever 
anticipating  our  wishes,  ever  supplying 
us  with  all  things  needM  for  health  and 
comfort.  The  kind  and  marvellous  per- 
formances of  the  elves  and  fairies  of  our 
ancestors,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  this  ministering  spirit. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  of 
the  meeting  was  one  read  in  this  Section 
by  Dr.  Scoresby,  and  it  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  means  of  interooursew 
We  refer  to  his  researches  on  the  mag- 
netism of  ships.  Anything  that  renders 
navigation  safer  must  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  intercourse,  and  make  the  ocean 
still  more  the  highway  of  nations.  We 
areglad  to  learn  that  Airey  has  to  a  certain 
extent  given  in  to  the  suggestions  of 
Scoresby.  He  still  contends  for  his  mode 
of  computing  the  errors  of  the  compass; 
but  thinks  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
have  a  compass  aloft  to  be  a  check.  His 
views  are  given  in  a  very  able  paper  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society. 

Charts  of  the  varied  movements  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  were  submitted  to 
this  Section  by  Captain  Fitzroy.  These 
charts  were  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  were  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.  By  careful  and 
continued  observation  it  has  been  found 
poMible  to  shorten  voyages  very  much  by 
mapping  out  the  ocean  according  to  the 
winds  that  blow  at  certain  seasons,  and 
this  holds  not  merely  in  the  region  of  the 
trade  winds,  but  also  in  more  northern 
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regions.  One  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  ships  traverse  the  ocean  in  all  direc- 
tions just  as  people  cross  a  common  at 
random  when  there  is  no  regular  path. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case^  even  at 
present,  and  when  we  have  more  perfect 
maps,  ships  will  keep  as  strictly  to  certain 
lanes  in  the  ocean  as  carriages  do  to  our 
roads— the  rest  of  the  ocean  presenting  an 
unbroken  solitude. 

Bilr.  Piazza  Smith  read  several  papers 
bearing  on  navigation— one  was  upon  the 
measurement  of  the  force  of  the  wind  oo 
shipboard,  and  the  other  on  astronomioal 
observations  calculated  to  facilitate  tht 
navigation  of  the  ship. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  discnssino 
on  storms,  and  the  researches  in  this  field 
have  already  done  good  service  to  navi- 
gation, and  removed  many  of  the  tenon 
of  the  deep.  Storms  have  their  laws,  -and 
the  mariner,  knowing  what  is  comings  cut 
prepare,  so  that  the  hurricane  may  pais 
over  without  damage.  These  papers,  witii 
others  bearing  more  indirectiy  on  the  sub* 
ject,  indicate  with  sufficient  distinotnaii 
the  tendency  of  mathematical  and  pbyiSoal 
science  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
man  and  man. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section  the  bearingoC 
the  papers  on  improved  means  of  intsr- 
course  was  still  more  marked;  indeed, 
three-fourths  of  them  were  on  the  varioiit 
modes  of  transit.  Whenever  you  looked 
into  the  Section  room  you  were  lore  le 
hear  some  animated  discussioa  aboat 
railroads,screw-propellers,  steam-enginei^ 
the  manufacture  of  wire^  or  some  other 
subject  directiy  bearing  on  the  meaoa  oC 
communication.  We  were  glad  to  bear 
from  such  practical  men  as  Fairbalm  and 
Bennie  the  expression  of  sanguine  hopes 
that  some  decided  advance  may  be  made 
on  the  present  steam-engine.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  that  the  air^ngini 
invented  by  Mr.  Stirling,*  minister  of 
Galstead,  is  sound  in  principle,  though^  as 
yet,  not  reducible  to  practice.  The  em- 
ployment of  ether  was  mentioned  by  Mr* 
Bennie  as  having  been  successfully  emp 
ployed  in  combination  with  steam— the 
ether  being  evaporated  by  the  heat  that  if 
lost  in  the  ordinary  steam-engine.  Tbi 
subject  of  electro-magnetism  as  a  molife 
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poww  WM  alto  diflcossed,  but  as  yet  no 
decided  adraiioe  has  been  made  in  its  ap- 
plication to  looomotives  or  steamers. 

The  subject  of  war  occupied  somewhat 
of  the  attention  of  this  Section,  and  at  first 
sight  this  might  seem  antagonistic  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  other  subjects  discussed. 
A  great  deal  was  said  about  our  inferior 
iroUf  and  the  causes  of  the  bursting  of 
mortara  in  the  naval  operations  of  the 
Baltic^  and  one  might  think,  from  the 
boaineii-like  way  in  which  the  subject  of 
eaoDon  and  rifles  was  discussed,  that  war 
'would  aeriously  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
moweoient  for  bringing  mankind  into  one 
great  hcotherhood.    But  God  maketh  the 
wxmth  of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  in  no 
way  does  He  this  more  strikingly,  than 
hj  making  war  one  of  the  means  of  ce- 
menting the  union  between  the  remotest 
fluniliea  of  mankind.    How  marrellously 
has  the  present  war  served  to  open  up 
TSgioiis  that  would,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  ereots^  hare  remained  hid  for  many 
eeaturiee  to  come  I    How  familiarly  do 
ve  now  speak  of  countries  and  peoples 
that  were  a  short  time  ago  almost  utterly 
unknown  I  As  if  to  mark  more  distinctly 
the  character  of  the  times,  old  canoes, 
dog  from  under  the  streets  of  Glasgow, 
were  exhibited  in  one  of  the  college  courts, 
to  oootrast  with  the  gigantic  steamers  of 
the  piesent  day.  What  a  chasm  between 
that  rode    hollowed    trunk,    probably 
shaped  into  form  by  a  stone  hatchet,  and 
these  stnpendous  fabrics  built  in  the  same 
rifer  where  these  canoes  were  wont  to 
pl{jr  as  the  most  advanced  modes  of  inter- 
ooursa  in  their  day  I 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  Chemical 
flection,  as,  from  its  nature,  it  can  but  in- 
^nct^  bear  on  the  facilities  of  inter- 
coarse.    Chemistiy  is  the  handmaid  to 
adi  the  sdenoes,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
it  is  ever  ready  to  supply  it   A 
metal,   alumnium,  was  exhibited, 
midtiplied  uses  to  which  it  might 
^  tamed  formed  the  theme  of  much  con- 
^ifsrtion   We  would  have  little  difficulty 
la  blowing,  did  space  permit,  that  chem- 
leal  discovery  at    the   present,    has  a 
SMgked  bearing  on  intercommunication. 
How  sttangely  may  the  discovery  of  the 
anlSkely  substance  conduce  to  this ! 


Take  gutta  perchs,  for  example.  When 
Dr.  Montgomerie  first  discovered  this 
vegetable  product  in  the  East,  littie  did  he 
think,  that  the  curious  material  of  which 
the  natives  made  their  knife  handles, 
was  to  prove  the  most  perfect  insulator 
of  electricity,  and  in  this  capacity  to 
circulate  human  intelligence  round  the 
globe. 

The  Ethnographical  and  Geographical 
Section  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  very 
science  toward  which  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  show  all  others  converge. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  human  race  is 
one  in  nature,  and  Christianity  comes  to 
realise  that  unity  in  good.  The  discus- 
sion, in  this  Section,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  North-west  Passage,  had,  to  us,  a 
symbolical  import.  It  prodidmed  that 
the  last  geographical  problem  was  solved, 
and  that  now  there  was  no  barrier 
throughout  the  world  to  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  It  was  a  cry  to  the 
heralds  of  the  cross  to  go  and  possess  the 
whole  world. 

We  might,  by  reviewing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  remaining  Sections,  show  that 
th^  each,  though  in  diff'erent  degrees, 
contribute  to  the  end  of  drawing  closer 
together  the  bonds  of  human  brotherhood, 
but  we  must  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
awakening  of  the  missionary  feeling  wipi 
the  facilities  for  intercourse  afforded  by 
science.  There  is,  however,  a  third  point 
of  coincidence  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, by  these  grand  political  move- 
ments which  are  opening  up  vast  masses 
of  immortal  beings  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  Look,  for  example,  to  the 
chronic  revolution  in  China,  the  recent 
tolerant  enactments  of  the  Sultan  in  Tur- 
key, and  last,  though  not  least,  that  wise 
and  truly  philanthropic  scheme  of  our 
rulers  in  the  East,  by  which  education  is 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-subjects  there,  and  by 
which  Christianity  is  to  wield  a  lever 
more  powerful  than  any  that  has  yet  acted 
on  the  human  heart  and  intellect.  Can 
we  contemplate  all  this  and  not  feel  that 
the  world  is  hastening  on  to  its  high 
destiny,  that  after  a  long  sluggish  course, 
we  are  now  amongst  the  rapids,  that  soon 
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the  itreamwill  bont  its  barriers,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lotd  corer  the  whole  earth, 
as  the  waters  ooTer  the  sea  ?  Well  may 
we  apply  the  words  of  the  SaTurar  to  the 


times  In  which  we  live:  *' Blessed  are  the 
eyes  that  see  the  things  that  ye  seei  and 
hear  the  things  that  ye  hear." 

B.B. 


SACRED  POETa 

n.— MxLToir. 
(CmHtmedfnm  page  8&.) 


DisavMBD  as  m  angel  of  light,  Satan 
obtains  from  the  archangel  Uriel  infor- 
mation about  the  position  of  the  earth ; 
and,  such  is  the  power  of  vision  Milton 
attribotes  to  angelic  beings,  the  shades 
of  the  embowering  earthly  Paradise  are 
pointed  out  from  the  snrface  of  the  sun. 
Hypocrisy  is  described 


•'  The  only  erU  that  walkt 
InTidble,  except  to  God  «lone»  * 

By  HiB  penniMtTe  win,  tlirovgli  hearen  and 

earth: 
And  oft,  though  wiedom  wakea,  wapldop  aleepa 
At  wisdom**  gate,  and  to  limplieitj 
Resigna  her  charge,  while  goodneca  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  iH  nema.** 

And  hence  the  keen-sighted  archangel, 
not  discerning  the  arch-flend  under  the 
disguise  he  had  power  to  assume,  gires 
him  all  the  direction  he  requires. 

Satan  reaches  earth,  and  alights  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  near  Paradise.  And 
the  Fourth  Book  opens  immediately  after 
with  the  sublime  pathos  of  a  prayer  that 
comes  too  late. 

*'  O,  for  that  warning  Toiee,  which  he,  who  law 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  ery  in  hearen  aloud. 
Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  roat. 
Came  Auious  down  to  be  rerenged  on  men* 
*  Woe  to  the  inhabitanto  on  earthi '  that  now. 
While  time  was,  our  first  parenta  had  been 

wam*d 
The  coming  of  their  secret  fo«i  and  Vaped, 
Haply  so  'soaped  liis  mortal  snare ;  for  now 
Satan,  now  first  inflamed  with  rage,  came  down. 
The  tempter  ere  the  accuser  of  mankind. 
To  wreak  on  Innooant  frail  msn  hia  lose 
Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  haU.*' 

A  poet  of  inferior  power  to  Bfilton 
would  ph>bably  have  made  Satan  silence 
all  reflection,  and  rush  at  once  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  eril  purpose ;  but 
the  representation  of  the  remorseful 
workings  of  his  troubled  nature  beneath 

the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  the  ezhibi- 
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tion  of  a  high  iBteOeet  in  a  itete  of  utter 
moral  diserganisatloo— fearing,  doubting, 
despairing,  hating ;  at  one  time  hiiagin- 
ing  the  possibility  of  his  not  haTing  fidlen 
from  God's  fsTour,— then  almost  aocuaing 
himself  as  haying  had  freewill  and  power 
to  remain  faithAil,— then  cursing  the  free 
lo?e  of  hearen,— then  curring  fairaseli^  is 
a  picture  that  contains  in  its  tenttle 
truth  and  power  a  Tast  aaHmnl  of  In- 
struction. For  instmctloa  la  of  two 
kinds,— that  which  hath  langoage  as  Its 
rehicle,  and  that  which  is  borne  In  upon 
the  soul  through  the  strong  WotldBg  of 
the  passiens  and  theimaginatiop  tegetber, 
or  through  the  light  of  that  working. 
An  hour  of  fearful  sorrow  or  terrible  ap- 
prehension has  often  taught  more  to  a 
human  spirit  than  many  long  years  of 
life  hare  done.  The  teadiing  of  external 
nature,  too,  is  of  this  inexpreaalfe  and 
secret  kind.  Its  lessons,  arguments^  and 
inferences  are  not  ffyllabled  erea  by  flie 
soul ;  they  tinge  the  mind,  as  the  Impalp* 
able  and  yiewless  air  is  tinduivd  with 
the  successive  colours  of  the  western  even- 
ing light.  Of  course,  language  may  bs 
employed,  as  it  is  in  the  case  befbre  os; 
but  the  inferences  and  thoughts  that  re- 
sult from  such  a  picture  as  the  language 
presents  are  all  the  more  eloqnettt  tiiat 
they  are  unspoken.  Instead  of  quoting 
them  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  hun- 
dred and  thirty  lines  of  the  Fourth  Book. 
When  Milton  says  of 


**  Mow  oonacienoe  walsea  daapakr 
That  slumber  *d  •,  wakea  the  bitter  memoiy 
Of  what  be  was,  wliat  is,  and  wl»at  must  lit 
Worse;  of  worse  deedb  worae aulfcihui 
eoaue  **— 


be  suggests  to  us  what  may  haTe  oAss 
occurred  to  others — that  ereiy  additioa 
the  demons  win  to  thdr  number  mtd 
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eonttititte  m  rnddltlon  to  their  p^,  re- 
taoTwe,  mud  wntchedneH.  Thii,  again, 
ratiM  tb«  wonder,  wby  being*,  that  migli  t 
know  ai  uracil,  ihCFiiId  willingly  aggrtTate 
their  ova  ihImtj. 
the  pecnliarttiet  of  iln — one  of  the  nji' 
terlet  of  the  wijwtKtj  of  iaiqnity.  Nor 
la  It  a  ml^ect,  with  all 
half-nTBded  horror,  that  fiuli  to  teach 
impruiilia  lewoni  to  every  aonl  that 
lorea  dn,  and  openly,  aecreay,  or  practi' 
uDj  detsnnlm*—"  after  it  will  I  go." 

The  itite  into  which  Satan  wninght 
hinwelf,  bad  the  effect  of  marring  his 
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'd  Ua  bomnrM  t1i^(*,  nBd  iHtnj'a 

~  "  1/  uij  ajB  tMheld  1 

Dda  erom  each  dUUmpin  foul 
Wbtnof  be  Kxni  mix. 


mW  tMM  «m'd|  wboH  ■;•  pnrfoed  htan  down 
n*wijh*K«iit,udDn  th«  AtQriumon 
■■w  Umddswtil.  Bion  thm  could  b«Cdl 
■Vfaitofhippjwrt:  bii  gaUnm  flar» 
Hi  oark'd  ud  mid  di 


And  bff bar  thn  tbiU  will  a  tirdbis  m 
Of  goodllHt  tTM,  loiden  wltli  Almt  fi 
BlOHonu ud frulu  atoiiM  DlgDldanl 
Appeu'd,  wltb  gtj  tnioisll'd  DolMin  n 


■obiTalT 

Tbtt  ludic^M :  Mid  of  paw  mm  [niwr  lir 
li«ti  bliqiproM^  and  ts  tba  bcart  Inipdw 
Vanu]  diUfbt  udJoT,  ibla  to  dfln 
AU  MdncH  boC  dtqxir  i  now  (antla  cilH, 
Faonbig  their  odatittroa*  wln^,  dlspnua 

rblipR  wbcD»  thar  itola 


ind  tb*  Capi  of  Bop*,  ud  now  in  pui'd 
imbLfi.  off  mX  Ki  noitb-«ut  windi  blow 
BibBu  odonn  from  the  q^  ihon 
Of  Anbj  the  bitw'd  i  with  iDCh  d*^ 
Will  plewd  litti  ilaoh  tbdr  eennt,  md  toMoj 

CbMt'd  with  thi  intafti]  buH  old  Oc 


Satan  flndiog  no  entrance,  uid  leeing 
that  tiie  only  gate  looked  eaatward,  and 

it  a  diataoce  tVom  him,  contemptn- 
OQily  bounded  over  the  wall  m  a  wolf 

I  iheep-fold. 


^Dd  the  oonieqnence  of  tbia  ia  after- 
waida  deaetlbed,  when  the  gnaidian  an- 
geb  of  Paradlte  diacorei  the  flend. 

Fandbe  ti  now  appmacbed.  It  ii 
ifciatu]  aa  a  tabls-land  In  the  midtt  of  a 
gomparattte  wildemeaa  that  tlope*  np 
Imrardt  it.  Tbe  denNrt  tliicketa  cOTer 
W»  dophig  ddea  of  thii  bonndaiy ;  while 
Ugfa  abore  the  thicketa  the  loftieat  of 
%MarcBr  tbenaelTei;  bat  we  rooit  quote 
tt*  mbinte  deicriptlon:— 


With  great  circunutantialitr,  and  con- 
descending to  notice  the  minntect,  leait 
Jignifled,  and  moit  cnnnieg  featorei  of 
the  arcb-flend'a  behaTionr,  Hilton  de- 
scribes him,  now  perched  like  a  cormo- 
rant on  the  loftiest  of  Eden's  trees,  the 
tree  of  life,  sorreyiog  the  exqaiutelf 
beautifhl  prospect;  now  prowling,  lint  la 
ihe  shape  of  one  animal,  then  in  the 
shape  of  another,  to  watch  the  noble 
cieatnres  wboae  happiness  he  came  to 
ilesuoj,  and  agidn,  "  squat  like  a  toad, 
cloae  at  the  ear  of  Etc." 

CriUca  who  peck  and  caip  at  the  fkme 
of  great  men,  and  who  give  proofs  of  not 
liaving  completely  read,  fsrleas  consideied, 
their  works,  flippantly  attack  Milton,  and 
say  be  is  always  great,  but  nerer  minute. 
They  are  misUken:  where  minuteness  ia 
rfiquiied  he  is  never  wanting  in  the  con- 
descension or  in  the  particDlarity,  or  in 
the  honest  boldness  which  his  theme  de- 
mands. Bat  if  be  had  tried  to  be  what 
flippant,  tuperfldal  men,  who  do  not  like 
tlie  grand  old  Poritan,  wish  he  had  been, 
he  would  not  hare  been  Milton,  but 
I  aomethiog  inOnitely  imaner. 
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Again,  some  haye  said  that  be  had  no 
tenderneas — ^that  he  borrowed  when  he 
drew  beauty,  and  that  he  comes  far  short, 
in  his  description  of  Eden,  and  of  Adam 
and  Ere,  of  his  originality  in  the  preced- 
ing books.  They  wish  to  have  the  awftd 
grandeur  of  hell  repeated  amid  the  sweet 
odours  and  peaceful  beauty  of  Eden  I 
They  do  not  know  what  they  would  haTe. 
Sudi  critics  are  of  the  sort  that  have  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  excUmg^  how- 
erer  horrible  it  be.  They  read  rery  dili- 
gently erery  account  of  an  accident:  a 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  things 
in  their  literary  bill  of  fare;  and  they 
would  probably  fall  into  despondency  if 
shipwrecks  and  fatal  accidents  by  flood 
and  field  became  impossible.  What  startles 
may  keep  a  stupid  man  awake;  but  if 
mere  excitement  is  what  he  likes,  he  had 
better  sleep.  Herein  lies  the  error  of  the 
class  of  preachers  with  whom,  to  keep 
folks  awake  by  stories  or  startling  figures, 
is  the  great  and  only  eflbrt  They  excite 
for  the  sake  of  mere  excitement.  There  is 
no  result  of  an  edifying  or  of  an  improving 
kind.  The  true  orator  and  the  faithful 
preacher,  as  well  as  the  noble  poet  whose 
work  we  are  considering,  hare  to  follow 
truer  and  better  guidance. 

A  great  number  of  Milton's  critics,  wor- 
thy men  in  their  way,  hare  tried  to  dic- 
tate what  he  ought  to  hare  done,  and 
what  he  ought  not  to  haye  done^  in  the 
exquisitely  but  unconsciously  imprudent 
s^le  in  which  a  youth,  ignorant  of  most 
things,  and  of  himself  in  particular,  will 
sometimes  proceed  to  tender  his  advice 
on  a  subject  on  which  age  and  experience 
alone  can  judge,  to  a  man  that  might  be 
his  grandfather.  When  a  great  author 
secures  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  that 
respect  should  render  the  greatest  caution 
and  the  most  careful  examination  necessary 
before  condemning  any  part  of  his  works. 
But  the  less  care  and  caution  a  critic  can 
exercise,  the  more  rapidly  will  he  gather 
good  opinions  from  a  certain  portion  of 
mankind.  To  be  fiippant  and  superficial 
is  almost  an  eflbrt  with  some  men,  and 
they  have  abundance  of  applause  in  car- 
rying that  eflbrt  out ;  if  they  became  care- 
ful or  serious,  it  would  seem  to  their  ad* 

mirers  as  if  they  doted. 
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Our  readers  will  see  that  it  is  diflksult 
to  study  an  author  like  Milton  without 
stumbling  against  those  who  have  depre« 
dated  him,  or  shameMly  blotted  some 
portions  of  his  poems. 

Whatever  critics  say  or  do  to  dej^edate 
Milton's  great  epic  poem»  or  that  part  oC 
it  to  which  we  have  now  come— tba  de« 
scription  of  Eden— their  critidam  alwajt 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
usdessly  vague  or  ingenioudy  trifling* 
The  comprehensive^  and,  at  the  same  tiiiie» 
accurate  mind  of  Milton,  is  far  more  than 
a  match  for  the  petty  criticism  that  would 
be  nothing  at  all  if  it  were  not  flippant 
and  careless. 

Sweeping  away,  then,  the  fbnl  oobweba 
that  have  been  bung  in  our  way,  and  ia 
which  the  flies  of  criticism  are  caught,  as 
neither  ornaments  nor  improvements,  In 
considering  the  Paradise  Lost,  let  us 
think  of  Milton  as  a  far  greater  man  than 
any  of  his  critics,  and  as  a  better  judge 
than  they  of  matters  in  which  they  have 
dedded  against  him.  We  do  not  regard 
him  as  infkllible;  but,  oomparatiTely 
speaking,  he  is  so  when  we  contrast  him 
with  his  critics. 

In  describing  Eden,  poets  of  fiseble  and 
imperfectly  regulated  powers  would  have 
lost  themselves,  and  forgotten  the  great 
theme  on  whidi  they  were  writing,  and 
buzzed  like  bees  or  fluttered  like  batter- 
flies  from  flower  to  flower ;  bat  MOtoa^ 
with  a  noble  simplidty  and  dasaic  bean^, 
restrains  himself,  in  order  to  note  the 
most  notable  and  important  elements  In 
the  picture,  and  in  order  to  gather  all  Us 
powers  for  the  weightiest  parte  of  his 
work.  We  quote  part  of  his  deacriptktt 
of  Eden  as  beheld  by  Satan : — 

"  Beneath  him,  with  new  wonder,  now  hi  yit&wm. 

To  all  delight  of  human  eenee  ezpoMd, 

In  narrow  room,  Natare*t  whole  wealth;  yee^ 

more, 
A  heaven  on  earth  t  for  bliaeftil  Fwadlat 
Of  God  the  garden  was,  hj  him  in  tha  east 
Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  etrvtehM  her  Una 
From  Aoran  eastward  to  the  rojal  towart 
Of  great  Selencia,  bnilt  by  Grecian  Ungi  | 
Or  where  the  sona  of  Eden  long  befora 
Dwelt  in  Telaeaar.    In  thk  plaaaant  aoB 
Bii  far  more  pleasant  garden  Ood  ardaln*d: 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  He  caosad  to  grow 
AU  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  snail,  tsslt  i 
And  aU  amid  them  stood  the  Trea  of  LUfe, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambraaial  frail 
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bit  fold ;  and  next  to  Life, 
,  tho  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  flwt  by, 
6  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill. 
I  throngh  Eden  went  a  lirer  large, 
:«d  bis  ooone,  but  throngh  the  thaggy 

Ivneath  ingolfbd;  for  God  hath  thrown 
Dtain  aa  Hia  garden  mould,  high  raiaed 
npid  current,  which,  through  Teina 
•arth,  with  UndJy  thirat  updrawn, 
ih  ftmotain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
no  garden}  thence  united  fi^ 
ileep  glade,  and  met  the  neftertflood, 
•m  hia  darkaome  paaaage  now  appeara;; 
dlTlded  into  four  main  atreama, 
rte,  wandering  many  a  (kmoua  realm 
try,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
p  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell, 
that  lapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
I  orient  pearl,  and  sands  of  gold, 
f  error  under  pendent  shadea 
r,  Tisiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
orthy  of  Paradise ;  which  not  nice  art 
d  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
th  proftue  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain ; 
•e  the  morning  sun  first  warmlysmote 
Bald,  and  where  the  unpierced  shade 
i  the  noonUde  bowers.  Thus  waa  this 

oral  seat  of  Tarious  riew : 

loae  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

loae  fhilt,  bundshM  with  golden  rind, 
ible,  Hesperian  flibles  true, 
re  only,  and  of  delldoua  taste. 
tern  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
•  tender  herb,  were  interpoeed : 
liUock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
rignous  Talley  spread  her  store ; 
'aU  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
Me,  umbrageous  grots  and  caTes 
laaa,  o'er  which  the  mantling  Tine 
her  purple  grape,  and  gently  ereepa 
I  meanwhile  murmuring  watera  fSdl 
tfope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
a  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
1  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams, 
ttitir  quire  apply ;  airs,  remal  aire, 
the  amell  of  fleld  and  grore,  attune 
Iw  leaTea.** 


**  The  flend 
aU  delight,  all  kind 
raHnras,  new  to  sight  and  strange, 
■obler  shape,  erect  and  tall 
lot,  with  n^ve  honour  clad 
Mjeity,  aeem'd  lords  of  all ; 
J  MtrnM :  for  in  their  looks  dirine 
of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
don,  sanctitude  serere  and  pure, 
k  in  truB  fllial  freedom  placed ; 
M  anthority  in  men  t  though  both 
m  their  aex  not  equal,  seemM ; 
q^hUoB  he  and  ralour  form*d ; 
■  aha  and  sweet  attraotiTe  grace ; 
I  mij%  the  for  Ood  in  him ; 
!■  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
rii}  and  l^yaeiathine  locka 
h  Mi  pKiad  ibrclodk  manly  hung 


Clnstcring-,  but  not  beneath  hia  shoulders  broad  t 
She.  as  a  reil,  down  to  the  alender  waiat 
Her  unadorned  golden  treases  wore 
DissherellM,  but  in  wanton  ringleta  wared, 
▲a  the  Tine  eurla  her  tendrila,  wldcfa  implied    « 
8nt|)eotion,  bat  required  with  gentle  aw^.** 

The  innooence  and  beanty  of  our  flnt 
parenta,  and  the  happineta  of  the  crea- 
tures aronnd  them,  werebittemesa  to  the 
fiend. 

**  The  ran 
Declined,  waa  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  the  ocean  Islea,  and  in  the  aacending  scale    ' 
Of  hesTen  the  stara  that  naher  eTenfaig  roae : 
When  Satan  atill  hi  gase,  aa  flrst  he  stood. 
Scarce  thua  at  length  fkil*d  speech  recorerM 

sad:— 
O  hell!  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold? 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  adranced 
Creaturea  of  other  mould,  earth.bom  perhapa. 
Not  spirits,  yet  to  heareniy  spirits  bright 
Little  inftrior  i  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  lore ;  ao  Urely  shinea 
In  them  diTine  reeemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  form*d  them  on  their  ahape  hath 

pour'dl 
Ah  I  gentle  pair,  ye  Uttle  think  how  nigh 
Tour  change  approachea,  when  all  theaa  delighta 
Will  Taniah,  and  delirer  ye  to  woe : 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taate  is  now  of  Joy ; 
Happy,  but  for  so  happy  Ul  aecured 
Long  to  continue ;  and  this  high  seat  your  hea- 

Ten 
111  fonced  for  hearen  to  keep  out  audi  a  foe 
As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purpoeed  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 
Though  I  unpitied.    League  with  you  I  aeekt '  1 
And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  dose. 
That  I  with  you  moat  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth  t  my  dwelling  hapty  may  not  pleaaa. 
Like  thia  fidr  Paradise,  your  sense ;  yet  rach 
Accept,  your  Maker's  work  j  He  gave  it  me. 
Which  I  aa  freely  give :  hell  shall  unfold. 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gatea, 
And  send  forth  all  her  kinga:  there  wiU  be  room. 
Not  like  these  narrow  Umlta,  to  recelTe 
Tour  nnmeroua  oflbpring ;  if  no  better  place. 
Thank  Him  who  puta  me  loath  to  thia  roTenge 
On  you,  who  wrong  me  not,  for  Him  who  wrong'd. 
And  should  I  at  your  harmleea  innocence 
Melt,  aa  I  do  i  yet  public  reaaon  Just, 
Honour  and  empire  with  roTenge  enlarged, 
By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 
To  do,  what  else,  though  damn*d,  I  shotdd  abhor. 

Bo  spake  the  flend,  and  with  neceeslty. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  deTiHsh  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  hiieh  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportfol  herd 
Of  thoee  four-footed  Unda.  himaelf  now  one. 
Now  other,  aa  their  shape  serred  best  his  end ; 
Nearer  to  riew  hia  prey,  and,  uneapled. 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 
By  word  or  action  marked :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalka  with  flery  glare ; 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  some  purlien  two  gentle  Ihwns  at  phqr. 
Straight  eoodMt  fliota  i  thaa,  ririBf,  ehngit  oil 
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His  conchukt  wateh,  m  one  who  obose  big 

ground. 
Whence  nuhing  ha  might  mmt  adM  th«m 

both. 
Griped  in  e«ch  pftw :  when  Adua,  first  of  men. 
To  first  of  women,  Eto,  thus  moving  speech, 
Tnm'd  bim,  all  ear,  to  hear  new  utterance  flow.** 

The  Gonvenation  of  Adam  and  Eye 
indicates  bow  thoroaghly  they  under- 
Btood  the  position  in  which  God  had 
placed  them,  as  well  as  their  experience 
ofHis  wisdom  and  goodness.  Satan  finds 
out,  from  what  he  oyerhears  Adam  si^, 
that  theze  is  one  prohibition  under  which 
they  ue  laid. 

"  All  is  not  theirs,  it  seems : 
One  ftial  tree  there  stands,  of  Knowledge  called. 
Forbidden  them  to  taste :  knowledge  forbidden? 
Suspicious,  reasonless.    Wbj  should  their  Lord 
Enry  them  that  ?    Can  it  be  sin  to  know? 
Can  it  be  death?    And  do  they  onlj  stand 
By  ignorance  ?    Is  that  their  happy  state. 
The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  fiidth  ? 
O  iUr  foundation  laid  whereon  to  bnfld 
Their  ruin!  hence  I  will  eacdte  their  minds 
With  more  desire  to  know,  and  to  r^ect 
EuTions  commands,  iuTented  with  design 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  with  gods ;  aspiring  to  be  such. 
They  taste  and  die :  what  liklier  can  ensue  ? 
But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  confer  leave  nnspied ; 
A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Borne  wandering  spirit  of  heaven  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retired,  flrom  him  to  draw 
What  further  would  be  learned.    Live  idiile  ye 

may, 
Tet  happy  pair ;  e^Joj,  till  I  return, 
Short  pleasures ;  for  lopg  woes  are  to  succeed. 
So  Siting,  his  jNroud  step  he  scomfiil  tum*d. 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o'er  hlU,  o'er 

dale,  his  roam. 
Meanwhile  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun 
Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
Levelled  his  evening  rsys :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up.to  the  clouds, 
Conspicuous  Ut,  winding  with  one  ascent 
Accessible  ftam  earth,  one  entrance  high; 
The  rest  was  craggy  diff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rodi^  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 
Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ; 
About  him  exercised  heroic  games 
Theunarm'dyoothoflMaven;  butnighathand 
Celestial  anoBOuy,  ^m^i^^  K^i—tf^  ^ty^  spesn. 
Hung  high  with  diaoumd  flaming  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  simbeam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarta  the  night,  when  v^H>urs  fired 
Impress  the  sir,  and  show  the  w<tirifmr 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds  I  he  thus  began  ia  haste  s— 
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Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  halh  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  h^ppy  plsoe 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  height  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  aealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works,  and  chiefly  man, 
God's  latest  image ;  1  described  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  airy  gait  s 
But,  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  mnrth. 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  disoem'd  his  looks 
Alien  firom  heaven,  with  passions  foul  obscured : 
Mine  eyMmrsued  him  sttll,  but  under  shade 
LostsigKofhim.    One  ofthebanish*d  crew, 
I  lisar,  hath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles  t  him  thy  care  mast  be  to  find." 


The  angelic  guardians  of  Pandise  are 
warned,  and  promise  to  find  out  tlie  fiend, 
"  in  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,"  within 
the  boundary.  It  was  the  last  evening 
our  first  parents  spent  in  the  happy  gar- 
den. Their  pleasing  talk  is  comvie- 
morated;  th»  shady  lodge,  too^  when 
they  slumbered ;  the  watchftdneii  of  the 
angelic  guards ;  and  the  sudden  diaooveiy 
of  Satan,  nestling  close  to  the  ear  of  £▼% 

<*  Asssying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
Theorgansofherilui<7,  and  with  them  finge  ' 
Illusions  as  he  list,  phantasms,  and  dreams; 
Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
The  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pore;  theses 

raise 
At  least  distemper'd,  discontented  thoogbts,     . 
Vahi  thoughts,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceita  engendering  pcUk 
Him  thus  intent  Ithnriel  with  his  ^ear 
Touoh*d  lightly ;  for  no  fidsehood  can  eadnre    j 
Toudi  of  celestial  temper,  but  retoras 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness :  up  he  starts 
Uiscover'd  and  surprised.   As  when  n  epark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  acme  msgsiine  to  store 
Against  a  rumonr*d  war  i  the  amutty  grafai* 
With  sudden  blase  diflbsed,  inflames  the  atr  s 
So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  fiend.** 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  Fourth  Book 
without  quoting  the  beautiftil  linea  on  the 
approach  of  evening. 

"  Now  came  stiU  evening  on,  and.'twIUi^  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  dad  t 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grasqr  cOuch,  tlieae  to  their  aeits, 
Were  shmk,  all  but  the  wakeftU  nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amoroua  deecant  suy; 
Silence  was  pleased :  now  glow*d  the  flrmaniit 
With  living  sspphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  stsrry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  thb  laooB, 
Rising  in  donded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  q^ieen,  nnveil'd  her  peerless  Bght, 
And  o'er  the  darfchar  iMvir  aasntle  ttuetw." 
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THE  PATAGONIAN  MISSION. 


WfooK  fhif  minion  was  apparently  ez- 
tinguiahed  with  the  lives  of  ito  first 
martyrs — lor  martyrs  they  truly  were^ 
who  perished  three  years  ago  in  Pictov 
Island,  we  predicted  its  revival  with 
oonfldenoe.*  We  said  then,  **Our  faith 
is  strong  in  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
suasion.''  And  why?  Because  our 
fidth  was  strong  in  the  hlessiog  and 
success  sooner  or  later  which  is  sure  to 
rest  upon  genuine  self-sacrificing  love 
to  men  springing  out  of  love  to  the 
Saviour.  The  dead  formal  efforts  of 
churches  in  hehalf  of  missions,  without 
earnest  Ikith  or  earnest  effort  might 
oome  to  naught ;  the  fiery  zeal  of  pro- 
sdytiam  kindled  merely  hy  love  of  sect 
or  demnnination  might  perish,  hut  the 
undying  heroism  in  Christ's  cause  of  such 
a  man  as  Captain  Gardiner,  which  no 
fidhires  and  no  obstacles  could  subdue ; 
the  perfect  peace  and  majestic  dignity 
of  himself  and  fellow-sufferers  when 
titerally  '* dying  daily"  from  fismine, 
and  none  but  God's  own  eye  beholding 
tiidr  deathbeds  on  that  desolate  shore; 
the  hearts  that  could  praise  '*  their 
heavenly  Father  for  His  continued  mer- 
dea,"  when  **  He  enabled  them  to  scoop 
up  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  that 
-trickled  down  at  the  stem  of  boat!"— 
lieaven  and  earth  may  pass  away  before 
«U  thia  can  pass  away  without  its  re- 
ceiving its  reward,  the  only  reward  it 
flODght — that  God  might,  through  these 
Sia  servants,  be  glorified  in  the  salva- 
%ioa  of  the  heathen,  for  whose  sakes  they 
^fflip^  not  their  lives  dear  to  them. 

Vent  years  have  passed  away  since 
ttsl  first  mission  party  perished.  The 
Mlagooian  misoon  has  been  revived. 
Unm  and  efllcient  arrangements  have 
made  for  its  continuance.  Sums 
to  several  thousand  pounds 
kiva  been  raised.  A  vessel— well  named 
tba  Allen  Gardiner— has  been  despatched 
ti  Prtagnnia,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
etihar  able  missionaries  ready  to  follow. 
\      IIm  Unt  and  chief  of  whom  is  the  ez- 

•  fl^  acUds  oa  th«  "Patagonhm  Miidon, 
,  Qardioer,**  in  munlw  of  this  Mag. 
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oellent  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Des- 
pard.  The  vessel  has  arrived  in  safety, 
and  fh>m  the  Journal  of  its  pious  Cap- 
tain, published  by  the  Society  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts, which  we  feel  assured  will  delight 
our  readers  and  interest  them  still  more 
in  what  may  be  truly  termed  the  Ro- 
mance of  Missionary  History. 

▲BBIVAL  OF  TBS  SGHOOMBB. 

"The  moment  the  anchor  was  down  and 
the  vessel  secure,  so  as  to  relieve  my 
mind  from  all  consideration  on  that 
point,  and  permit  me  to  turn  it  to 
others,  I  felt  as  one  in  a  dream.  If  it 
be  asked  what  were  my  thoughts,  I  can 
give  no  explanation  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  subjects  that  chased  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  through  my 
mind  as  I  gazed  upon  that  very  spot 
where  the  determined  missionary — a 
naval  captain,  and  of  social  standmg, 
with  his  devoted  little  band,  perished.  I 
can  only  ask  all  our  friends  to  follow  me 
in  the  detail  of  our  doings  here,  and 
imagiue  everything  I  would  fain  express. 
The  Allen  Gardiner  at  last  in  Spaniard 
harbour  and  at  anchor  I  Allen  G^udiner ! 
— and  a  name  belonging  to  a  ship !  Most 
wonderful  are  thy  ways,  O  God  I  What  I 
a  ship  named  after,  and  looking  upon  the 
verv  spot  where  miserably  p^ished  the 
individual  so  named  I  A  ship  and  crew, 
with  food  in  great  abundance,  resting 
upon  those  very  waters  the  bordering 
shores  of  which  contain  the  starved  and 
lifeless  remains  of  him  in  remembrance 
of  whom  she  is  called!  So  true  is  it, 
that  it  is  a  fact  now  oecompUthed^  no 
longer  to  be  hoped  for,  and  it  makes  the 
mind  almost  loose  itself  in  a  passing 
dream.  Who  that  knows 'aught  of  the 
Fatagonian  Missionary  Society,  its  his- 
tory, trials,  and  uphill  difficulties,  but  must 
view  tiie  whole  circumstance  of  our  visit 
to  this  place  as  most  extraordinary  ?  In 
the  face  of  almost  human  certain^  to 
the  contrary,  (taking  as  a  startfaig  point 
that  period  when  the  melancholy  fete  of 
Captain  Gardiner  and  his  companions 
was  first  made  known,)  has  God  brought 
this  thing  to  pass?" 

JBSBOTXNO  THS  TABUBT. 

**  There  you  see,  dustered  around  the 
heap  of  stones  which  mark  the  grave  ^ 
the  departed  ones,  a  s<demnized  and 
deeply  affected  group.  Some  of  those 
who  fxwok  the  group  havo  been  newljr 
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belong!,  and  of  which  Sodety  Captain 
Gardiner  wa*  the  fonnder." 


•hipwrecked  mariner*,  and 
•embled  without  aoj  of  that  prexlon! 

knowledge  of  the  ciroomitance*  that  the  "«The  interior  of  the  ca»e 
iMt  had;  itiU  they,  too,  are  lenulily  ^^  ,g^n  ^^f  nowboleaoiiie ;  atriking 
aflfected,  and  appe«r  greatly  imprewe-l  ^  ^^g^^^  j  examined  every  comer  of  it  to 
with  what  ia  going  on.  At  the  head  ot  (oiw  eitremei.  Wet  wai  dripping  down 
that  gronp  ia  the  captain ;  on  one  aioe  cl  ^q,  n^g  ^ggj^  ,1,^  puddlei  had  farmed  ta 
him  i*  tlM  catechiat,  and  on  tbe  otb(-r ,  ^yg„i  placet.  Heaps  of  tinaU  miMck 
•ids  both  of  hia  offlcera;  while  kneeling  ^^  Umpet  abella  wer«  aeen,  and  a  bw 
down  ly  the  aide  of  the  grave,  her  head  '  ^tgmeuU,  nich  at  a  ahirt  collar,  part  of 
bent  low,  and  her  eyoi  (treaming  to  ,  yng  ^,.ge  fro^  biti  of  rope,  quadrant 
tears  which  fall  faat  upon  that  grave,  la  ,  ,,,„.  beaidea  a  atote  bedded  in  the  atony 
one  whoae  woman'*  feelings  at  luch  a  |  ^  ^^„  collected  together;  but  nothing 
time  could  well  be  eicnaed,  even  weri.'  i  ^  ^^j  importaoce  wai  diacovered.  , 
there  not  men  in  the  »ame  w^  aflbctel,  i  ,  ,  We  then  returned  to  the  aandy 
to  keep  tier  company.  Humble  aa  tho  [j^h;  hat  before  leaving  I  took  a  few 
tribute  waa,  ye  devoted  oaeal  baiin  f^^gi,  omjjne  aketchee,  and  eapedally 
would  it  have  been  to  jonrhearttconll  [^^  rock,  and  inscription  Pj.  Ixii.a,  S.S 
je  have  known  that  luoh  would  have  ;  [hereon.  .  ■  .  Continuing  our  walk 
been  rendered  1  Mn.  Snow  felt,  aa  ahi' ;  ^f^„  ^jj^  beach,  a  few  yards  further  on 
knelt  thero,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  thnt  |  ^^  ^^^^^  (q  yje  reaiaina  of  the  Pioneer : 
had  occuned  on  that  apot  freth  on  hir  i^^,^  j,  nothing  left  of  her  but  a  portion 
■lind,  aa  woman  alone  can  feel  on  tuc-li  ^  ^^^^  ,ijg^  ,nd  that  haa  been  bant, 
wdemn  occaaioai  a»  when  the  lervioe  for  Aether  by  nativea  or  other  riaitora  I  an 
the  dead  It  being  performed,  but  aa  fen  ;  Q^able  to  lay.  Some  tine,  oork, 
paihapa  have  ever  bad  an  opportunity  uf 


Ibejlng   under   inch    peculiar   < 


.„™—  of  hawsera,  (the  rope  a 

rotteo)  waa  all  that  conld  here  be  n 

Wb  neit  crowed  the  brook  or  mouni 

itream,  and  soon  afterwarda  arrived  at 

"^'    the  Hermitage,  where  are  Kill  to  be  ao«B 

°  "'"    'tbe  polet  placed  againit  the  impending 

face  of  a  cliff,"  the  eigni  of  the  flre  that 

bomt  Captain   Gardiner    out,  nnd  the 

plecea  of  rock,  (aome  of  them  aa  much  aa 

I  coald   turn  up)  that  had  fallen  down 

de«OTbe».    .    .    .    Having   now 

^^....^    in    Eanieat    cove,   I   returned 

towarda  tba  boat,  took  another  long  and 

thougbtfnl  look  at  the  apot  aniiuid  ma, 


"And  now,  you  who  atand  by  my  aiclt- 1 
In  thia  mental  picture,  you  can  i~  "■■• 
there  ate  about  to  be  interred  a< 
maina  of  what  was  once  a  human  bein^;   , 
Uke   youradf.    They   wmo   found   and 
teoogniaed    to    be    ancb;    and,    conae- 
quently,  with  reverence  and  the  anitablo 
Ibtma,  are  placed  within  the  grave.    Tlie 
•ervke,  read  by  the  catechiat,  and  appro-   ., 
priate  bymna  being  flnithed,  a  tablet,   , 

with  tbe  fiOlowinginaoriptlon  thmson,  Ja   t„         „ 

Miled  and  aecarely  laahed   to  the  tftc  |  „ ^  ^jjen  embarked  to  g 
■eareat  and  over  the  grave  :— 

uiguiun  TO  THB  Muiosr  o 
LiMaaTiDMiaiioBiBiMiBTiBa,  Au.e,'. 
F.    Q*B»ii«»«,   Can.    K.N.;    RiC8*f 
Wu-uaMa,  Snaoaoil ;  Johh  Miidmbk 
CiTBOBieT;  JosapH  Eawm,  CiwaararL,    ^^__  ^^^^  ^^_^  ^ 
Josh  Bbvahi,  Boithab  ;  Joan  Paxaci:,   -j^^  ftune  of  tl 
ditto;    Jobs    BiuoocK,    Dirro,   whii, 
after  mnch  fatigue  and  privation  frorci 
want  of  £bod,  deparUd  thia  life  betweiii 
June    ESth   and    BeptemUr  Sth,   IBM. 
Their  remuot  are  laid  cloie  by.' 

"  Thia  tablet  was  erected  (wonderful  ti 
aay,  yet  remarkably  inatandag  the  in- 
ecmUble  ways  of  divine  providence)  l..y  , 
tba  Captain  (W.  P-  Snow)  and  crew  of  n  babhbk  u*.  . 

Tetael  buUt  according  to  tba  wiabe*  -jf  "Finding  no  »ign»  at  the  head  of  tM 
tbe  above-mentioned  CapUin  Gardinir,  Tent  Cove  of  the  place  where  CapUiu 
and  named  after  him;  Mr.  G.  Philips  ;  Qardioer  and  hw  party  had  lo»»a 
Btechiat,  aaaiiting  in  the  erection,  and  ,  themaelvea,  I  walked  along  the  bMit, 
frading  a  aniuWe  aervlce  for  the  occii-  and  at  length  came  to  tlie  apot  Tbe^ 
Bion ;  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  aure  enongb,  it  was,  Md  aa  if  vacatea 
the  Patasonian  or  South  American  Mi  a  \  only  a  abort  time  back.  TbOT  w 
tiMaryBeckty,  to  whom  tba  veHel  ftoeet  tba  pieoea  of  owk,  ths  k 


lother  place  at  Cook's  river.  ...  We 
'  were  soon  examining  thia  place,  aa  we 
'  had  done  the  other.  Three  good  borfa 
'  ancboTi  and  chains  were  found  and  aait 
'   on  iMMTd,  and  some  trifling  remain*  «f 

■  flna  blue  cloth  clotliing  now  quite  rotten. 
The  ftame  of  the  boat  broken  and  burnt 
waa  visible,  &Dd  the  iron  deck  wbldi  l«r 
apart   by  itielf.    There  waa  a  htaken 

'    stove,  iron  pot,  sole  of  a  well  made  bort 

■  or  shoe  marked  with  the  letter  W^  and  a 
'  fbw  odd   things  of  no  particular  nae  « 

'  interest,  beyood  that  of  having  bdoogM 
« thoae  who  had  suffered  thetv." 
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menl  of  the  branchei,  and  trees  cat  down 
joefe  as  described  in  their  journals. 
After  a  short  staf  here  I  proceeded  to 
the  little  island  dose  to  me;  this  was 
originally  called  Dothan  Island-^snbse- 
onently  changed  to  Round  Island.  From 
nis,  I  went  across  to  Cape  Ck>oper. 
Here  I  found  in  two  places  the  melan- 
dioly  inscriptions  Captain  Gardiner  bad 
written ;  the  one  was  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  looking  to  the  sea ;  the  other  round 
the  comer,  and  nearer  to  the  cove.  The 
CoUowiog  will  giro  the  idea  of  bow  they 


appeared.  Dark  rocks  with  trees  on  the 
top,  and  a  decayed  one  at  the  foot;  a 
white  patch  with  a  cross  pdnted  thereon, 
and  a  long  black  mark  adjoining,  which 
was  written  in  large  letters 

Oo  to  Spaniard  |  • 
Harbour.  i  ' 
'*  How  touching  this  appeal,  in  our 
own  native  tongue,  for  succour  I  But 
the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  soon  able  to 
write  no  more;  and  the  words  still 
remain  a  mournful  memorial  of  the 
past." 


CoaTarTS.— 


NOTES  FROM  MY  CRIMEAN  JOURNAL. 
(camp  bbfobb  bibastopol.) 

Huts^Weatber— AmuMments— 8«battopol— The  Defences— General   Todleben— 

Boenery— Tbe  Deikd. 


Feb, — How  I  en?y  the  clear,  crackling 
ires  of  home  in  this  weather !  The  thought 
of  a  Mgfat  grate  and  blazing  fire  fills  me 
With  emotion  I  How  the  wintry  wind 
iHiistles  round  my  crazy  hut,  and  seems 
to  beat  with  fists  of  iron  at  the  door  and 
ftail  planks  I  My  fire  is  a  sorry  apology 
for  sneh  a  luxury,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
green  chips,  which  hiss  Und  sputter  but 
give  no  beat ;  and  fh>m  erery  comer  the 
■Met  outrageous  draughts  come  rushing, 
to  at  to  necessitate  a  frequent  shifting  of 
■y  cutty-stool  to  enable  me  to  escape 
their  Tiolence.  Queer  places  these  abodes 
oC  ours  are  on  this  crowded  plateau  I 
Some  men  burrow  in  the  earth  and  make 
to  themsdves  dens  to  which  they  gain 
•eeeoa  by  suspicious-looking  trap-doors ; 
others  make  shift  by  the  aid  of  bottles 
Md  mud  to  throw  a  wall  of  circumyalla- 
round  their  tents ;  while  most,  like 
lyadi^  inhabit  huts  which  resemble, 
than  anything  else  I  can  think  of, 
dieds  erected  by  masons  for  protec- 
in  wet  weather.  Our  fiimiture  is 
select  than  elegant.  Made  of  old 
or  sayed  from  the  pillage  of  the 
dty,  it  afifbrds  specimens  of 
patterns,  sereral  of  them  new  to 
trade.  They  are  not  bad  places 
Crimean  huts,  after  all  I  I  know 
I  will  leare  mine  with  a  touch  of  regret. 
P»  doubt  they  haye  their  discomforts, 
eoo  gets  used  to  their  eccentric  ways, 
wbea  experience  has  shown  the 
position  of  all  the  wind  and  rain 
and  enabled  one  to  make  the 
necessary   to   counteract 

fttvflo  wliidi  flow  through  such  aper- 
■b  it  k  curious  to  what  a  height  con- 
tises.   The  boards  on  the  sides, 
wtaicfa  the  sun  shone  so  scorch- 


ingly  in  summer,  certainly  form  too 
potent  yentilators  in  such  weather  as 
this,  and  the  afore-mentioned  holes, 
though  filled  with  plugs  of  the  **  Times,** 
and  papered  oyer  with  yiews  f^m  ^  the 
Illustrated,**  are  not  oyer  wind  or  water 
tight.  The  rats,  too,  whose  adyanced 
posts  are  placed  behind  eyery  box,  await 
the  bugle  at  ** lights  out**  to  adyance 
their  strong  reseryes,  and  charge  across 
fioor  and  bed  with  headlong  ardour  so 
soon  as  darkness  conceals  their  eyil  deeds 
and  makes  a  residence  in  such  an  abode 
more  exciting  than  agreeable.  All  this 
is,  howeyer,  bearable,  so  long  as  the  fhel 
lasts,  which,  by  economy,  it  may  do  for 
six  days  out  of  the  fourteen  for  which  it 
is  issued ;  and  if  the  cold  does  not  serre 
us  out  in  its  usual  manner,  and  so  mask 
its  play  as  to  cause  one  to  bum  wood 
generously  under  the  notion  that  fine 
weather  is  close  at  hand.  But  woe 
betide  the  unhappy  being  who  belieyes  in 
weather  prognostics!  Here  eyerything 
of  that  sort  goes  by  **  contraries.**  No 
one  knows,  let  him  be  oyer  so  deeply 
versed  in  meteorology,  what  an  hour  may 
bring  forth.  Generally  speaking,  rain  or 
snow  supplies  the  fiuid,  thick  fogs  the 
solid,  and  a  sharp  frost  the  relish  seryed 
up  for  OUT  daily  consumption.  The  great 
^'conp  **  is  kept  in  reserve  till  eyery  stick 
of  fuel,  be  it  commissariat  wood,  a 
carefully  hoarded  box,  or  a  stolen  plank, 
is  consumed,  and  then  from  the  Pole 
direct  is  sent  that  piercing  wind  which 
produces  a  sensation  the  word  "cold** 
totally  fails  to  express.  No  other 
**  establishment  **  could  turn  out  such 
a  wind  except  the  extensiye  one 
comprised  within  the  arctic  regions.  It 
cats  and  caryes  you  in  a  most  artistic 
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maDner,  and  appears  to  salt  the  wounds 
afterwards.  It  pierces  every  vulnerable 
part  with  its  icy  shafts,  as  it  tears  through 
the  encampment  like  an  angry  bulL 
It  bites  you  with  the  tooth  of  a  scorpion, 
and  soon  renders  every  exposed  atom  of 
your  luckless  body  insensible.  It  hides 
in  the  ravines,  and  seems  to  stand  behind 
the  rocks  holding  its  breath  to  tempt 
you  from  under  cover,  and  then  rushes 
at  you  where  yon  have  no  protection. 
Nose  and  ears  make  no  resistance,  and 
hands  and  feet,  after  a  feeble  struggle 
against  the  tyrant  might  have  been  left 
at  home  for  all  the  go<^  they  are  of.  If 
you  tack  to  avoid  him  he  takes  you  un- 
awares from  a  gully,  and  pinches  you 
like  Caliban,  ''as  thick  as  honeycomb, 
each  pinch  more  stinging  than  bees  that 
made  them." 

Then  we  have  the  oft-recurring  variety' 
of  a  snow  storm.  The  sky  assumes  a 
look  which  would  make  you  suppose  you 
were  put  under  a  leaden  saucer,  so  dark 
and  low  does  it  become.  Earth  and 
heaven  are  connected  by  long  bands  of 
murky  light ;  and  during  a  brief  cessa- 
tion of  the  gale,  down  eomes  the  snow  in 
thick,  heavy,  noiseless  folds,  till  the  whole 
landscape  is  deeply  wreathed  in  its  cold 
embrace .  The  little  hills  become  rounded 
off  in  their  outline,  and  the  different 
camps  appear  like  rough  ink  sketches  on 
the  white  surface  over  which  the  sun's 
beams  flit  in  sparkling  flashes,  and  the 
cloud-shadows  glide  gently.  80  long  as 
it  continues  thus  no  one  complains,  but 
this  is  in  general  only  the  prelude  to  a 
change  which  makes  every  one  grumble. 
The  humid  sea  wind  rolls  its  smoky  mist 
over  the  plateau,  and,  like  the  rod  of  an 
enchanter,  converts  the  fair  scene  into  a 
weltering  ocean  of  mud,  so  deep  that  you 
flounder  in  it  knee  deep)  and  carry  on 
each  foot  as  much  soil  as  would  make  a 
respectable  market  garden.  This  agree- 
able compound  follows  you  affectionately 
into  your  hut,  and  there,  by  your  very 
hearth,  you  have  to  sit  with  your  feet  in 
stocks  formed  of  this  frozen  slush.  By  a 
proper  and  not  unusual  combination  of 
these  agreeable  variations,  one  is  f^ 
quently  reduced  to  sad  extremes.  Cold 
preserved  meat  and  ration  bread  take 
the  place  of  those  savoury  stews,  in  the 
composition  of  which  onions  formed  so 
prominent  an  ingredient ;  and  after  this 
dinner,  dressed  in  sheep  skin  and  boots, 
cap  gloves  and  worsted  cravat,  you  reso- 
lutely take  up  a  book,  and,  seated  before 
the  flre-place,  try  to  imagine  you  have 
still  a  fire,  and  savagely  determine  to  be 
happy.  But  the  delusion  soon  vanishes, 
as  the  wind  throws  himself  headlong 
down  the  chimney,  and  seems  to  ampu- 
90 


tate  Tonr  legs  below  the  kneel.  There  ia 
nothing  the.n  for  it  but  to  "  torn  in,**  an 
act,  by  the  way,  which  requires  some 
nicety  to  accomplish  properly,  as  it  hu 
to  be  carried  out  witli  a  due  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  thermometer,  and  the 
airt  from  which  the  wind  blows.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  proper  quarter  for  the 
night* 8  encampment,  then  you  must  d^ 
cide  on  how  many  of  your  day  dothea 
you  will  retain  to  balance  the  increase  in 
the  cold.  Tour  bedclothes  remain  a 
fixed  quantity,  and  it  is  only  bj  regulat- 
ing tlie  number  of  day  clothes  to  be  kept 
on  that  a  proper  arrangement  is  arrived 
at.  When  the  temperature  is  very  low, 
and  the  wind  butts  on  a  particular  comer 
of  the  hut,  then  great  coat,  cap»  glovea, 
and  long  stockings,  have  to  be  added  to 
the  usual  amount  of  clothing.  Such  are 
some  of  the  discomforts  of  a  Crimean 
life,  but  there  are  also  many  pleasures 
mixed  with  them.  Where  have  yon  snch 
exciting  shaves — tales  which  deal  with 
peace  and  war,  life  and  death  ?  Whera 
have  you  such  opportunities  of  exercising 
your  ingenuity  and  talent  for  **  dodges  r* 
The  very  nicety  necessary  to  place  aright 
the  perforated  meat-tins  which  form 
your  chimney  so  as  to  cause  the  amoka 
to  go  up,  and  not  down  as  is  its  cuatom,— 
the  gastronomic  talent  called  for  to  cook 
a  tasty  dinner  out  of  the  oommissariat 
meat,  and  so  disguise  the  anomakma 
fiesh  they  serve  out  to  you,  aa  that  it 
may,  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
supposed  to  be  the  genuine  article,— tha 
enlivening  cross-country  rides— the  itu«> 
tive  peeps  down  ravines,  and  fkxmi  out- 
lying ditches  at  the  enemy — the  visits  to 
the  ruined  city,  rendered  pioquant  by  the 
occasional  whizz  of  a  round  shot,  or  the 
waving  sighs  of  a  shell— all  these  things 
are  pleasures  in  their  way.  Tbeo  whin 
after  a  snowfall  a  fight  was  got  up,  tbi 
one  wing  of  a  regiment  against  anntlWL 
the  discomfort  of  days  was  amply  aaooed 
for.  Behind  our  encampmeot  we  had 
lately  a  fearful  battle  which  lasted  all 
day.  Snow  forts  were  bnilt  after  Todle- 
ben's  most  approved  designs,  and  each 
party  had  its  recognised  leaders.  An  old 
worsted  stocking  tied  to  the  handle  of  a 
shovel  served  as  an  ensign,  and  s<ne  was 
the  fight  its  possession  occasioned. 
Everything  was  transacted  with  militaiy 
precision.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  00^ 
sorties  made,  fiank  movements  perfonnsdt 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  "  boislsr* 
ous  strife"  of  war.  A  forlorn  hops 
would  launch  themselves  on  the  devotad 
battlements,  huge  pieces  of  which  wen 
hurled  on  their  heads.  Nothing  ooaU 
be  seen  but  arms  and  legs  wildly  throve 
into  the  air,  and  the  diseomllted  party 
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Mild  be  ejected  from  the  fort  in  the 
Mt  tammary  manner,  being  in  general 
rown  oat  bodily,  and  orerwhelmed 
th  the  debris  of  a  tower  or  salient 
mer.    Then  a  sortie  would  follow,  led 

by  the  big  grenadier  who  protected 
e  flag-pole^  and  officers  and  men  would 

iaezplicably  mingled,  tugging,  haul- 
ff  snowballing,  and  smothering  one 
other  indiscriminately.  Along  the  out- 
iita  of  the  mass  many  private  adyen- 
rers  did  battle  on  their  own  account, 
d  one  eccentric  Irishman,  with  a  button 
•e  and  Tillanous  squint,  whose  fami- 
r  name  was  **  the  ProTost,"  attracted 
ich 'attention  by  the  perseverance  and 
results  of  his  attacks.  Having  pro- 
led  himself  with  ammunition,  he  ac- 
ted some  one  whose  back  was  turned, 
if  rushing  at  his  victim,  fired  furiously. 
e  shot  to  a  certainty  missed  Its  mark, 
i  u  the  great  lout  tried  to  turn  and 
,  hia  boots,  which  were  much  too  large 

him,  invariably  tripped  him  up,  and 

/ell  by  his  own  recoil,  to  be  over- 
elmed  by  his  antagonist.  Nothing 
inted  by  what  he  evidently  looked  on 
his  fate,  he  renewed  the  same  coward- 
attempts  to  meet  with  the  same  sad 
astrophe. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  have  a  fine  day, 
I  the  different  regimental  bands  turn 
.  on  parade.    Of  late  the  big  drums 
^e  begun  to  resume  their  proper  sub- 
inate  position,  and  to  recede  from 
%  undue  prominence   they  have  so 
g  assfwied.    Death  was  busy  with  our 
sicians,  but  the  drummers  appeared 
«r  to  die.    A  dead  drummer  has  been 
eh  more  rare  here  than  a  defunct  ass. 
I  result  ^was  that  the  music  came  to 
iritt  of 'little  else  than   a   solo,    in 
nder   peals,   from  the  drums,  with 
Mional  interludes  from  the  little  fife, 
idli  modestly  put  in  a  note  to  allow 
noisy  friend  to  recover  breath.    Now, 
Ktrer,  the  hospitals  have  begun  to 
picge^  and  horns  and  trumpets  have 
■oed,  or  at  least  subdued,  the  tor- 
■tOTy  and  there  is  some  comfort  in  Us- 
\am  to  the  regimental  music. 
im  often  curious  to  find  how  much 
iioldiera  retain,  as  firm  as  ever,  even 
idtt  all  this  '*  sum  of  stirring  things," 
Ir  links  with  home.    These  associa- 
n  Aew  themselves  oddly  enough  at 
eti    A  few  days  ago,  two  men  on  a 
|W  party  were  leaning  against  the 
I  of  my  hut,   when  a  Frenchman, 
rflngy  as  usual,  came  up  looking  for 
Nriti  or  any  scraps,  and  one  of  the 
;4iiM  addressed  him  with  the  current 
pMgeof  tiiecamp,  *'  Bono  Sacre,  nong 
jjUlk  to-day  f*  and  to  the  Frenchman's 
I  lyocch  DO  merely  replied  with  the 


most  emphatic  air,  **nong  la  ba^''<ba8? 
which  is  the  highest  proficiency  acquired 
in  French  by  any  of  our  men ;)  and  at 
the  Frenchman  moved  off,  he  remarked 
to  his  friend :  "  Isn*t  he  like  a  Barrheed 
chiel,  Tam ;  man  look  at  his  fingers,  they 
are  sae  lang  they  would  do  fine  for  the 
herring  fishing."  I  neither  know  in 
what  the  Barrhead  **  chiels  "  are  peculiar, 
nor  yet  the  especial  advantages  of  long 
fingers  in  the  herring  fishing,  but  I  give 
the  incident  as  shewing  how  strong  are 
the  home  associations.  On  another  occa- 
sion I  heard  one  man  come  up  to  another 

and  say :  "  Are  ye  Seijeant ,  frae 

the  Kirk  Street  in  Calton  ?"  and  being 
answered  in  the  afilrmative,  he  added, 
**  eh,  man,  I'm  a  Olasgae  chap  tae ;"  and 
so  at  it  the  two  went,  speaking  familiarly 
of  their  mutual  friends  in  that  distin- 
guished loca'lity. 

AfarvA.— Spring  is  at  last  beginning  to 
show  itself,  in  the  occasional  beams  of 
sunshine  which  shoot  athwart  our  sky. 
iVoio,  amidst  the  more  genial  atmosphere^ 
our  winter's  discomforts  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  bad,  though  in  truth  they 
were  often  depressing  enough.    But  good 
bye  to  the  north  wind ;  he  has  now,  I  hope, 
been  finally  subdued  by  the  gentle  breath 
of  the  summer's  south.   With  the  change 
of  season,  too,  has  come  a  like  change  in 
affairs.    Of  old,  the  hoarse  roar  of  cannon 
came  fitfully  to  the  ear,  borne  on  the 
howling  blast,  but  now  only  the  shouts  of 
play,  or  the  merry  notes  of  music  come 
stealing  over  the  camp.   Men  have  escap- 
ed from  their  boots,  and  tidy  uniform 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  preposterous 
"  mufti"  formerly  in  vogue.     We  ride 
now  without  concealment  or  fear  through 
every  corner  of  that  city  which  for  so 
long  could  only  be  surveyed  by  stealth, 
and  approach  points  where  a  rifie  ball 
would  surely  have  overtaken  any  intruder 
a  few  weeks  aga    Uow  prostrate  is  that 
once  fair  city  I   Hardly  a  stone  stands  on 
another,  but  over  hill  and  valley,  and 
lying  along  the  tide,  its  outline  remains 
in  tottering  walls  and  pillars.    A  perfect 
ghost  of  a  city  it  is,  so  white  and  fair 
even  in  its  ruins,  so  like  the  conjuration 
of  an  excited  dream!     Streets  furrowed 
and  torn  by  shot,  houses  scorched  and 
black,  churches  spoliated,  —  their  very 
cornices  and  pillars  prostrate.    The  har- 
bour choked  with  line  of  battle  ships, 
and  its  creeks  strewn  with  wrecks.    Gar- 
dens shadowed  out  by  the  stumps  of  de- 
stroyed trees,  around  which  the  modest 
flowers  of  spring  peep  up  wondering.  The 
refinement  of  destruction  is  discernible 
everywhere.    Nothing  which  could  be  by 
any  possibility  annihilated  has  escaped. 
Then  these  huge  defences  I    Mountains 
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piled  on  monntaini.  The  moft  elabor- 
atdj  flniihed  irorki  masied  ooe  b^ind 
the  other  over  ewery  connDanding  point, 
and  at  erezy  corner  where  by  any  pos- 
sible oontingency  the  battle  might  sway. 
Our  approidies  appeared  sudi  child*s 
work  to  these  labours  of  giants.  The 
problem  of  the  pyramids  has  been  soly^ 
by  Todleben.  I^m  Inkermann  to  the 
Quarantine  battery,  many  miles  in  extent, 
is  corered  in  endless  series  and  in  count- 
less repetition  with  these  immense  earth- 
works. The  raTines  are  guarded  and 
counter-guarded,  the  hills  covered  terrace 
above  terrace.  As  you  pass  firom  one 
work  to  another,  each  so  jealously  pro- 
tected and  so  complete  in  its  internal 
arrangements  fbr  independent  defence,  so 
elaborately  finished  in  all  its  details,  and 
above  all  so  stupendous,  you  are  struck 
dumb  with  amazement,  but  more  at  the 
genius  of  the  planner  than  at  the  perse- 
verance and  labour  of  those  who  carried 
out  the  idea.  To  grasp  the  idea  of  their 
magnitude  wearies  the  mind :  what  genius 
must  it  have  been  to  originate  them  I 
There  Is  in  these  Cyclopean  ramparts  the 
written  evidences  <k  an  advancing  people. 
The  flerr  energy  and  strong  will  here 
displayed  must  .yet  tell  in  the  affairs  of 
the  old  world.  The  works  whidi  cost  us 
io  much  labour  and  so  many  lives  to 
construct,  look  like  the  mimic  castle  of  a 
child  plajring  on  the  sand,  and  these 
like  the  towering  strength  of  Dumbar- 
ton Rock. 

The  living  and  moving  spirit  of  the 
whole  was  Todleben.  The  common  sap- 
per instinctively  recognised  a  change  in 
the  energy  of  the  enemy  the  days  the 
General  waa  not  in  the  works.  The  very 
day  he  returned  to  duty  alter  his  wound, 
became  evident  to  all  by  the  flash  of 
genius  he  threw  over  the  defence. 
^  How  melancholy  it  is  to  visit  the  little 
rifle  pits,  the  holes  and  rocks,  so  long 
fought  for  with  deadly  energy  and  where 
so  many  died!  The  trench  unfinished 
from  the  destruction  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  attempt,— the  little  crater  of  an  ad- 
vanced mine  which  used  to  be  literally 
choked  of  a  morning  with  lifeless 
bodies — the  intermediate  ground  between 
the  opposing  advanced  works,  every  foot 
of  which  has  been  watered  with  blood, 
where  the  crocus  and  hyacinth  struggle 
to  force  themselves  between  the  rough 
fragments  of  shell.  Now  all  is  silent,  but 
the  long  graves  close  by  are  eloquent  to 
the  mind.  Many  a  ^'Kapi**  lies  sodden 
in  the  earth,  and  torn  pieces  of  clothing 
and  broken  arms  mingle  in  the  beaten 
and  trampled  earth.  Tne  docks  look  like 
a  huge  quarry,  the  houses  close  by  have 
still  their  floors  stained  deep  with  blood. 
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How  many  bodies  these  blue  waves  cover 
no  eye  but  one  can  tell  t  Down  the  little 
valleys  bc^d  the  batteries,  and  in  dis- 
tant lonely  nooks  and  sunny  comers, 
friends  and  brothers  have  marked  ths 
solitary  graves  of  many  a  brave  rnaub 
Cannon  balls  are  usually  placed  round 
them,  and  little  flowers  have  been  planted 
on  the  mounds.  At  times  a  handsome 
head-stone  records  the  name  of  the  de* 
parted,  at  others  only  a  crosa  made  of 
willow  branches.  These  men  need  ns 
monument. 

**  They  had  the  hearts  of  freemen  to  tb«  hit* 
And  the  free  blood  that  boonded  in  their  mSm 
Wee  ahed  for  freedom  with  a  liberal  Joj.* 

Since  the  armistice  we  ride  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  hf 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  which  is  very 
beautiful.    The  high,  wild  rocks  are  cot, 
into  caves  and  chapels,  and  above  tiis 
grey  battlements  of  a  ruined  castle  look 
down  as  they  have  done  for  ages.    Ths 
sedgy  banks  are  merry  with  the  spaxkling 
stream,  and  the  heads  of  sportsmen  pop 
up  every  here  and  there  from  the  rsedi 
as  they  stalk  the  numerona  wild  fimL 
Upwards,  the  level  banks  wind  anicn| 
the  hills,  and  4own wards  the  itreara  frUi 
into   the   shining   harbour.      Bwsiaoi, 
French,  and  English  fraternise  with  woo- 
derful  cordiality,  by  means  of  the  nsosl 
^  bono"  dialect.  Presents  are  ezdwngsd^ 
and  often  passed  across  the  river  hf 
curious  contrivances.    Small  things  ait 
thrown  made  up  in  day,  while  the  laigcr 
are  floated  on  the  stream,  and  guided  hf 
cord.     The  officers  willingly  exchaafe 
swords  and  belts,  and  the  men  sdl  thdr 
little  crosses.    The  Russians,  gensnl^) 
are  great  hulking  fellows,  with  flst^  tu- 
lanous  faces,  though  some  more  **^ 
tingue  "  at  times  appear.    All  are  dimrf 
in  the  ugliest  and  worst  made  clothes  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.    One  officer  ssnf 
<'Rule  Britannia,"  and  the  Emoap^ 
hymn,  the  oHier  day.    He  spoke  SngUik 
perfectly,  and  said  his  mo&er  had  bees 
a  Scotch  woman.    The  Cossacks  are  tbi 
worst  of  them.    They  are  big  and  stroflf 
enough,  but  most  uncivilized  and  wiM- 
looking.    The  most  miserable  Highland 
shelty  would  be  a  superb  war-horse  to  tbe 
m^ority  of  their  chargers,  and  perched  oo 
high  saddles,  with  their  knees  drawn  op 
to  their  chin,  and  their  long,  gtey  costs 
spread  over  the  flanks  of  the  pontys,  sod 
with  lance  in  hand,  these  great,  dirtf 
louts  canter  their  hairy  rats  of  hofsef 
about  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  TVf 
look,  by  all  the  world,  like  the  troop  fl>0 
would  expect  to  And  crowning  the  oBfi 
of  a  newly-discovered  and  savage  isisiid; 
with  bows  and  airowa  they  vovU  tt 
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xnoplete.  A  regiment  of  cnddj  bbwb,  if 
bej  )»pt  togetbier,  would  bowl  down  a 
iMmund  of  rach  cattle. 

All  along  the  river,  among  the  sedges 
md  tmsbesy  as  well  as  on  the  green  hill 
idea  above,  numberless  dead  bodies  lie 
ileadiing  in  sun  and  rain.  They  have 
ain  there  since  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
D  tiie  line  of  retreat  from  which  this  part 
€  the  Tchemaya  lies.  Trjring  to  drag 
heir  wounded  bodies  to  the  water,  the 
Kwr  wretches  died  miserably.  They  lie 
ometimes  alone,  at  other  times  in  groups. 
kmes  and  tattored  clothes  map  out  the 
utline  of  a  human  form  on  the  grass, 
ligh  up,  under  the  rocks,  in  crevices, 
ind  drains,  and  among  the  bushes,  they 
ie  in  heaps.  In  some  sheltered  spots 
heir  bodies  are  undecayed,  and,  though 
tiy  like  mummies,  their  features  are 
[idte  distinct.  Many  of  them  must  have 
[ied  of  starvation.  Being  able  to  crawl 
o  ikr,  they  might  have  been  saved  if 
iscovered.  What  misery,  pain,  and  de- 
pair  may  have  existed  here!  In  the 
old  haae  of  that  November  morning  they 
dragged  their  mangled  bodies  into  these 
3Delj  retreats,  and  who  knows  for  how 
uay  daya  in  cold,  and  rain,  and  hunger 
\my  may  have  looked  hopdessly  for  aid. 
Iirir  pouches  and  water-tins  lie  beside 
iMm,  and  in  many  cases  their  boots  still 
ontidn  their  severed  feet.  Over  such 
Uea  the  wondering  and  thoughtless 
lowd  of  comrades  and  enemies  laugh 
■d  mi^  merry  in  the  sunshine !  The 
mob  has  come  too  late  for  them ! 

Beviews  are  the  order  of  the  day.  One 
tj  the  heights  are  covered  with  artillery, 
Ueh  sweep  in  glittering  masses  down 
to  alopes,  on  another,  solid  blocks  of 
rfhatiy  dot  the  plain,  and  reflect  the 
n^a  rays  from  their  numerous  bayonets. 
Nor  men,  fist  and  strong,  contrast  well 
•Hh  the  French,  who  su^r  greatly  from 
1—1^  and  fever — the  products  of  bad 
ltd  and  bad  housing.  No  army  could 
•  in  flner  condition  than  ours  is  at  this 
It. 

and  foot  races,   games  and 


matches  have  taken  the  plaoe  of  assaults 
and  repulses.  At  the  great  races  which 
lately  took  place  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya,  about  40,000  were  present, 
in  endless  coloured  uniforms,  and,  look- 
ing down  on  the  moving  mass,  the  eflbct 
was  superb,  as  it  looked  like  the  varie- 
gated threauds  of  an  intricate  web  being 
thrown  together  and  separated  by  the 
woof.  Music,  flags,  and  booths  added  to 
the  festive  appearanod  of  the  scene,  and 
horsemen  and  footmen,  singly  or  in 
groups,  covered  the  plain  as  fiir  as  the  eye 
could  see.  The  Russians  filled  their  bat- 
teries and  gazed  on  the  animated  scene 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  recalled  other  inci- 
dents rendered  menoiorable  by  the  same 
ringing  cheers. 

At  Traktir  bridge  there  have  been 
many  gay  conferences  between  the  Gene- 
rals, and  pretty  groups  they  formed.  No 
half-clothed  Russians  came  there,  but  aU 
tliose  who  appeared  came  dressed  in  the 
most  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  mounted  on 
the  handsomest  horses.  Some  were  dressed 
in  white,  trimmed  with  black  for,  others 
in  light  blue  and  silver,  others  in  chooo- 
late  and  gold,  and  some  Ck>ssack  orderlies 
had  coats  and  capes  of  bright  scarlet, 
profusely  decorated  with  gold,  and  con- 
trasted strongly  with  their  comrades,  who 
were  twisting  and  turning  to  keep  them- 
selves warm  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
the  distant  hills,  in  rags  and  tatters.  The 
group  formed  by  these  and  tiie  officers  of 
the  allied  armies,  representing  as  these 
did  almost  every  corps,  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme.  The  picturesquely  dressed 
Zouaves,  who  kept  the  ground,  formed  a 
fitting  setting  to  the  picture.  On  the 
hill-side,  rising  tier  above  tier,  as  if  in 
a  theatre,  numerous  spectators  looked  on. 
And  so  war  finishes  with  a  gay  **  spec- 
tacle ;**  but  how  many  sore  hearts  has  it 
occasioned  during  its  short  but  whirlwind 
coarse!    Kings  and  ambassadors  cannot 

^^  "  Render  back 

The  golden  bowl  thAt*i  broken  at  the  fonntahi. 
Or  mend  the  wheel  Uut'i  broken  at  the  oietem. 
Or  twist  again  the  golden  cord  that*8  looeed.** 


neltstottft  anS  ttHMimaxti  ISxiUUiqtmt. 


ttXJUMlOW  inSSION  TO  SCUTAUI 
HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Maenair*s  Journal 

the  time  absorbed  by  the 
ilif  of  the  siek  has  diminished,  greater 
lUpntlnn  has  been  paid  to  the  men  on 
hfty,  and  Haps  ^e  iwg  taken  for  their 


mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  for  their 
spiritual  improvement.  For  some  time 
past,  schools  have  been  conducted  by 
teachers  who  have  undergone  a  regular 
system  of  training  in  Normal  Schools  at 
home,  and  have  been  sent  here  on  pur- 
pose. More  recently.  Evening  Lectures 
have  been  set  on  foot  twice  a-week^ 
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which  are  Dnmeroaslj  attended  by  the 
soldiers.  Such  queBtioDS  as  '*  Who  lire 
lorthe  Crimea  ?"  «*  Who  was  Mahomet  ?" 
**  The  Cross  and  the  Crescent."  '<  Plain 
facts  and  experiments  in  Chemistry." 
''Facts  in  Anatomj"  &c, &o.,  hare  been 
the  subjects  of  lectures  already  delirered 
by  chaplains  and  medical  officers.  The 
•pectacle  may  now  be  seen  of  men  who 
bave  met  with  Rassians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
•ad  others  listening  to  disquisitions  upon 
the  origin  and  habits  of  thoiie  with  whom 
they  have  measured  swords,  or  upon  the 
contrast  between  their  own  religious  be- 
lief, and  that  of  their  allies,  their  re- 
spectire  founders  and  books.  The  sight 
may  now  be  witnessed  of  men  to  whom 
explosions  of  charcoal,  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre have  been  familiar  as  the  day,  and 
who  hare  themselves  been  active  agents 
In  rending  the  air  not  only  with  the 
thander  of  artillery,  but  also  with  the 
bursting  of  huge  and  deadly  shells,  intent 
upon  explanations  of  the  rationale  of  com- 
bustion, the  nature  and  properties  of  sub- 
stances, elementary  and  compound.  Men 
who  have  narrowly  escaped  dislocations 
and  fractures,  many  of  whom  have  been 
witnesses  to  amputations  and  dressings 
of  wounds,  may  now  be  seen  patiently 
drinking  in  lectures  upon  the  structure 
of  those  bodies  which  are  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  And  as  the 
lecturers  do  not  ignore  the  agency  of  a 
great  First  cause,  but  lead  the  thoughts 
of  the  men  to  Him  who  maketh  wars, 
•ad  causeth  them  to  cease,  who  is  at 
once  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  God  of 
grace,  let  us  hope  that  the  manners 
wMek  war  is  too  prone  to  form  may  be 
softened,  and  that  those  who  have  drawn 
the  sword,  may  be  equally  ready  to 
sheathe  it,  when  an  amicable  adjustment 
baa  been  made. 

November — During  the  early  part  of  this 
month  the  wards  were  very  empty,  and 
the  number  of  Presbyterian  patients  had 
considerably  diminished,  so  much  so  that 
I  considered  this  the  most  favourable 
time  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
having  arranged  with  Mr.  Cannan  (who 
was  rapidly  Incoming  convalescent)  and 
Mr.  Johnston  (Kululi)  in  regard  to  the 
conducting  of  the  Sabbath  services,  I 
applied  for,  and  obtained  leave  to  visit 
Smyrna.  The  *'  Calcutta,"  a  steaip  trans- 
port, being  about  to  sail  for  England,  to 
call  en  route  at  Smyrna,  I  took  my  pas- 
sage in  her,  on  the  10th,  and  having  a 
Sabbath  to  spend  on  board,  and  being 
the  only  chaplain,  I  not  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  invalids,  and  dis- 
tributing among  them  some  books  and 
tracts  brought  for  the  purpose,  but  also 
eonduoted  service,  first  in  tiie  saloon, 
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with  the  crew  and  cabin-pasAengers,  con- 
sisting principally  of  sick  officers,  and 
afterwards  in  one  of  the  sick-warda,  with 
the  soldiers. 

Being  unable  to  learn  beforehand  the 
state  of  the  Hospital  at  Smyrna,  and 
remembering  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
committee  that  something  should  be  done 
for  this  as  well  as  for  Scutari,  I  made  up 
a  box  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  other 
books  and  tracts  before  starting,  and 
took  this  with  me,  as  well  as  another 
box  entrusted  to  my  oare,  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  English  Cnaplain.    These  were 
safely  landed  on  the  morning  of  the  13th» 
From  the  brief  and  somewhat  hurried 
visit  which  I  was  enabled  to  pay  to  th» 
Hospital,  everything  seemed  to  be  iiB> 
gooa  order ;  and  great  expense  and  car*- 
bad  been  taken  to  fit  it  up  for  the  eon— 
venience  of  patients.    But  at  thia  tiB^ 
every  one  seemed  uncertain  as  to  thai 
length  of  time  during  which  the 
might  be  occupied  as  an  Hospital, 
whether  it  might  not  in  a  few  days 
handed  over  to  the  Swiss  Legion.    Wl 
I  left  on  the  15th,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  all  the  patients,  somewhen 
about  300  In  number,  were  to  be  lemof 
ed  to  the  new  Hospital  at  RenkioL 

This  Hospital  (Renkioi),  aituated 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  an< 
very  near  their  western  extremist 
had  also  an  opportunity  of  Tisitin^, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  little  toi  _ 
of  land  stretching  out  into  the  straits 
and  abundantly  supplied  with 
brought  in  pipes  from  the  n  ~ 
heights.  For  occapation  In  summer, 
more  advantageous  spot  could  scarosl^ 
have  been  selected,  as  the  northern  nz  — ' 
posure  secures  an  almost  perpetual  ooeL--' 
ing  breeze,  which  yery  mnoh  modifl< 
the  temperature  of  the  otherwise 
ing  atmosphere.  The  buildings 
all  new,  and  fitted  up  under  the  direotSo 
of  British  engineers,  have  also  a  look  o^ 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  is  by  no 
means  universal  in  Turkey.  It  rsmaiM 
to  be  seen  whether  these,  with  all  their 
conveniences,  will  form  as  eomfortsble 
winter  quarters  for  invalids,  as  the  mors 
substantial,  solid,  and  admirably  contriv- 
ed stone  and  lime  buildings  at  Seotarii 
Kululi,  and  Smyrna.  When  I  visited  R«s- 
kioi,  there  were  between  100  and  200 
patients  in  Hospital,  but  on  the  day  I 
left,  138  arrived  from  Smyrna,  asd 
another  detachment  was  to  be  sent  a  fsv 
days  later.  There  is  accommodatioB  it 
present  for  700,  to  be  inoreasad  so  ss  ts 
accommodate  1500,  or  upwards. 

On  my  f  etum  to  Scutari  on  the  9At 
I  found  that  cholera  had  broken  oit»  w 
carried  off  many  Tictlms  in  the  oovM  ^ 
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ft  fiew  dftyf.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
Bamok  Hospital,  bad  risen  in  a  siof^le 
day  from  1  or  2  to  8,  next  day  to  16, 
next  to  26,  and  then  gradually  diminish- 
ed.   Separate  wards  liad  been  set  apart 
for  the  cholera  patients.  Some  had  been 
earried  off  after  a  few  hours'  illness ;  and 
several  of  the  medical  men  in  attendance 
kad  been  among  the  Tiotims.    The  mor- 
tality had  been  greatest  in  the  German 
Legion,  and  the  (British)  Osmanli  Horse 
Artillery.    Those  who  were  on  the  spot 
all  along  tell  me  it  was  a  truly  solemn 
time,  a  time  which  ought  to  make  men 
panse  and  eonsider.    But,  as  one  chap- 
lain said  to  me,  how  little,  after  all,  can 
we  do  on  such  occasions.    In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  subject  of  it  is 
in  Intense  agony,  and  indbposed  to  listen 
to  any  spiritual  counsel.     In  its  second 
stage,  eoUapse  and  exhaustion  render 
Um  unfit  te  profit  by  it.    But  this  just 
shows  how  much  greater  need  there  is 
for  Improving  the  day  of  comparative 
bealth  and  strength. 

Since  returning  from  Smyrna,  and  in 
ibm  oourse  of  sereral  visits,  I  have  found 
between  60  and  60  Presbyterians  in  Hos- 
pital* Many  of  these  belong  to  the 
oavalry  regiments,  and  of  these  the 
greater  proportion  will  probably  consist 
m  fatnre,  as  Scutari  is  now  being  made 
the  principal  cavalry  depot  for  the  win- 
ter months. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  with 
wfaioh  I  have  met  for  some  time,  is  that 
of  a  jonng  Englishman,  with  whom  I 
kave  bad  several  conversations.  His 
firienda  belong  to  the  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tista.  On  one  occasion  he  heard  a  clergy- 
man speak  slightingly  of  them,  and  of 
Calviaista  generally,  and  he  was  tempted 
la  tkink  the  Bible  a  delusion  altogether, 
wkmt  ift  mmid  be  so  variously  construed. 
Bmidea  0ODver8ing  with  him,  I  have  put 
•areral  books  in  his  way,  among  others 
James's  Anxious  Inquirer,  which  he  has 
read  with  evident  attention,  and  I  trust 
with  some  degree  of  profit.  He  con- 
fsmea  that  he  sees  his  error,  and  i^,  1 
traity  seeking  for  guidance  from  Him 
who  is  able  to  impart  it.  Oh  I  for  a  larger 
mnnhirr  of  instances  siich  as  this,  inspirit- 
Ib||  a  chaplain  to  feel  that  he  is  speaking 
to  men  who  are  alive  to  what  is  said,  and 
irtorosted  in  the  welfare  of  their  souls. 

The  Journal  of  a  chaplain  is  perhaps 
Bot  tho  place  to  dilate  upon  the  purely 
Mtaiml  features  of  a  country.  But  a 
villi  to  the  two  above-mentioned  Hos- 
sitola  (Smyrna  and  Renkioi)  having 
Wowghf  me  into  contact  with  scenes  pos- 
isufaig  eo  many  classical,  ecclesiastical 
fid  tfhUoel  associations,  a  passing  re* 

■Mjk  oir  two  may  be  permitted.  HaU'-an-  |  time  a  narrower  and  lower  channel  in 
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hour's  climb,  or  little  more,  from  the 
former,  brings  yon  to  the  top  of  mount 
Pagus,  from  which  a  most  perfect  dio- 
rama is  beheld ;  or  rather,  in  passing  a 
few  yards  from  one  side  to  the  other,  a 
ifaost  diversified  succession  of  pictures, 
equal  to  any  series  of  dissolving  views, 
presents  itself  to  the  eye. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  are 
extensive  remains  of  the  walls  of  an  old 
castle,  and    taking    your  stand  within 
these,  every  object  beyond  is  shut  out, 
and  you  seem  brought  into  eontact  only 
with  the  past.    Here  is  the   Stadium, 
where    Polycarp    was    martyred.     An 
opening  at  one  place  leads  to  a  vault, 
conducting  into  a  subterraneous  build- 
ing, in  which  it  is  supposed  the  wild 
beasts  may  have  been  kept  before  being 
brought     out     to    the     amphitheatre. 
Of  this  building,  the  pillars,  supporting 
at    least    thirty  domes,  remain  entire. 
Coming  out  again  to  the  fresh  air,  and 
advandng  to  one  side,  Smyrna  (/mtir, 
the  Queen  of  Anatolia),  the  Paris  of  the 
East,  stretches  at  your  feet,  its  further 
side  washed  by  the  beautiful  basin  or 
gulf,   affording    ample    and    excellent 
shelter  for  any  number  of  ships,  and 
whose  edges,  all  round,  are  graced   by 
gently  sloping  and  finely  wooded  hills. 
You  cross  the  ruins  and  take  your  stand 
a  few  yards  further  back,  and  it  is  al- 
most as  if  you  had  passed  from  life  to 
death.    The  busy  mart  of  Ismir  is  ex- 
changed for  the  barren  and  uncultivated 
wild  of  a  far-stretching  valley.    There 
are  links  to  connect  with  the  past  in  that 
solitary  arch  spanning  the  Meles,  the 
supposed  river  of  Homer,  (blind  Melesi- 
genes),  which  sweeps  round  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  that  solitary  cypress  which 
marks  tlie  spot  where  stood  the  church 
of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  beloved 
apostle.    There  are  links  to  connect  with 
the  present  in  that  solitary  house  which, 
in  the  distance,  rises  to  view,  and  that 
solitary  string  of  camels  which  is  seen 
winding    its  way    through    the  valley. 
But  as  far  as  appears,  you  might  imagine 
yourself  fifty  miles  in  the  interior,  and 
as  far  from  any  considerable  town,  in- 
stead of  being  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  spot  from  which  you  look  down  upon 
a  city  peopled  by  150,000  souls,  and  a 
bay  visited  by  ships  from  whose  mast« 
heads  float  the  flags  of  almost  every  na- 
tion that  owns  a  fleet. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Benkioi  has  the  appearance  of  a  succes- 
sion of  terraces  rising  like  a  flight  of 
steps,  as  though  the  water  had  at  suo- 
eessive  intervals  retired,  and  left  its 
old    seamarks   dry,  flnding  time  after 
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By  the  Riiv.  Andrew  K.  II.  Cotd,  B.A.,  Minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Irongray. 
•'  I  knoir  thy ....  poTcrly,  (but  thou  art  rich.)''-RET.  ii.  9. 


It  should  appear  from  these  words  that 
tlie  members  of  the  Church  in  Smyrna 
were  remarkable  for  their  want  of  this 
world*!  wealth.    "  I  know  thy  poverty,** 
the  Saviour  says  to  them ;  and  as  notliing 
like  this  is  said  to  the  people  of  the  other 
Churches  in  Asia,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Christians  of  Smyrna  were  poorer 
than  those  around  them.    We  know,  in- 
deed, that  poverty  was  no  unusual  thing 
among  the  earliest  who  believed  in  Christ : 
it  ia  recorded  of  our  Saviour  himself, 
that  "  the  common  people  hear^  Him 
gladly;**   and  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  says:  *'Ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men 
liter  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble,  are  called."    But  among  the 
poor,  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  were  yet 
poorer ;  among  the  lowly,  they  were  low- 
lier still.    And  so  when  Jesus  addressed 
tbem,  and  told  them  how  thoroughly  He 
was  acquainted  with  their  circumstances 
and  wants.  He  fixed  on  this  point  as  one 
that  was  characteristic  of  their  condition ; 
and  it  must  have  been  a  comfort  to  them 
to  hear  their  Saviour  say,  that  He  **  knew 
thdr  poverty.**  He  was  quite  well  aware  of 
all  the  little  straits,  and  shifts,  and  em- 
barrassments, to  which  they  were  driven; 
He  knew  quite  well  the  load  of  careful- 
ness which  day  by  day  pressed  heavy  on 
ibe  poor  man*s  heart,  who  hardly  knew 
where  he  was  to  find  the  next  meal,  or 
how  he  was  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  little 
diildien*s  head.    And  we  say  there  must 
have  been  comfort  to  a  poor  believer  at 
Smyrna  even  in  the  words,  "  I  know  thy 
porerty.**    Hard  as  was  the  struggle  for 
the  hare  necessaries  of  life,  he  was  not 
forgotten,  not  overlooked,  as  he  battled 
OBi;  day  after  day,  year  after  year,    A 
kind  eye  watched  him  in  it,  a  tender 
iWart  sympathised  with   him    in    it,  a 
•trong  arm  was  ready  to  help  him  in  it. 
poverty  could  pot  bo  such  a  bad  thing, 


after  all,  if  the  gracious  Hedeemer  saw 
him  in  the  very  thick  of  it,  and  yet  al- 
lowed him  to  remain  there.  Viewed  spi- 
ritually, it  could  not  be  an  unmitigated 
evil.  There  must  be  good  reason  why 
Christ  allowed  His  servants.  His  friends. 
His  children,  whom  He  had  redeemed 
with  His  own  blood,  to  be  involved  in  it, 
now  that  He  had  gone  back  again  to  the 
glory  He  came  from,  and  could  by  one 
word  deliver  them  from  it  all.  And  we 
can  quite  imagine  how  a  poor  overlooked 
believer,  pushed  aside  into  a  corner  in 
the  competition  of  life,  and  ready  to  sink 
under  the  burden  of  his  cares, — almost 
fearing  that  he  had  dropped  out  of  God*s 
sight  as  he  had  dropped  out  of  man*8, — 
would  be  nerved  to  go  on  his  way  with 
fresh  hope  and  heart,  as  the  kind,  gra- 
cious voice  of  Jesus  fell  like  music  on  his 
ear :  **  Thou  art  not  forgotten ;  though 
'  poor  and  needy,  the  Lord  thinketh  on 
thee ;'  *  I  know  thy  poverty.*'* 

It  is  many  hundreds  of  years  to-day 
since  these  Christians  of  Smyrna  have 
passed  into  a  country  in  which  they  never 
would  be  asked  whether  when  in  this 
world  they  were  rich  or  poor ;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  us  now  to  tell  how 
they  came  to  be  distinguished  among 
others  for  their  want  of  worldly  wealth. 
Perhaps  they  never  were  any  thing  but 
poor ;  perhaps  they  had  been  born  to  a 
birthright  of  toil  and  penury;  and  though 
they  had  learned  to  "  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness,**  they 
had  learned  by  experience  that  the  pro- 
mise, "  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
thereunto,**  dees  not  mean  that  a  man 
shall  grow  certainly  rich  as  soon  as  he 
grows  religious.   Or,  it  may  be,  they  had 
grown  i>oor  for  their  Saviour's  sake ;  they 
had  found  that,  on  entering  at  the  strait 
gate,  they  .must  leave  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions behind  them ;   they  may  have 
becu  pf  ^c  um^^T  of  those  whj  **  took 
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jojfUly  the  spoiliDg  of  their  goods,'*  that 
thus  they  might  have  a  better  treasure 
laid  np  io  heaven.  Bat,  however  that 
might  be,  the  Saviour  knew  all  about  it. 
And  at  in  that  part  of  the  text  I  have 
already  quoted,  He  reminded  them  of 
those  privations  and  struggles  which 
their  daily  life  would  not  allow  them  to 
forgety  He  desires,  in  the  little  paren- 
thesis which  follows,  to  remind  them  of 
something  which  was  to  be  set  over 
against  all  these.  And  so  He  utters  words 
which  to  the  worldly  man  might  indeed 
look  like  a  paradox  and  a  contradiction, 
but  whose  meaning  they  would  catch 
and  understand  at  once:  **I  know  thy 
poverty, — but  thou  art  rich." 

We  need  not  say  to  you  that  there  is 
no  contradiction  here.    This  is  a  case  in 
which  ^*  the  rich  and  poor"  may  **meet 
together,"  not  in  one  place  merely,  but 
in  one  individual.    The  text  does  but  re- 
mind us  of  the  great  truth,  that  outward 
and  inward  prosperity  and  wealth  do  not 
always  go  together ;  that  sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  run  in  opposite  ways;  that 
there  may  be  a  healthful  body,  with  a 
diseased,  dying  soul ;  that  there  may  be 
a  man  with  his  hundreds  of  thousands, 
while  yet  his  soul  is  starving  poor.    And 
sometimes  the  fact  that  a  person  has  got 
the  one  kind  of  wealth,  is  all  against  his 
obtaining  the  other  :  our  Saviour  said 
strongly,  that  it  is  "  easier  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."    And  you  may  set  off  against 
the  many  hardships  and  disadvantages  of 
poverty,  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
its  discipline  and  teaching  do  oftentimes 
tend  to  make  the  soul  more  easily  dis- 
posed to  look  away  from  this  world,  and 
to  seek  its  portion  above.    If  a  man  has 
not  so  much  to  cling  to,  he  will  perhaps 
not  cling  to  it  so  much.    Great  affluence 
has  oftentimes  a  bad  effect  on  the  heart, 
more  especially  when  a  man  has  it  when 
very  young.    In  such  a  case,  the  proba- 
bility is  great  that  it  will  prove  his  eter- 
nal undoing;  that  it  will  make  him  proud 
and  arrogant,  idle  and  useless,  selfish  and 
vicious,  a  voluptuary  and  an  heir  of  per- 
dition. While  the  yoke  of  poverty,  borne 
in  youth,  may  prove,  as  it  has  often 
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proved,  a  salutary  curb  on  evil  dispoii- 
tions,  and  a  spur  at  the  same  time  to 
industry,  piety,  and  success.    Yet  not 
but  that  the  two  kinds  of  wealth  may  go 
together,  though  often  one  sinks  at  the 
other  rises.    There  are  men  who  are  rich 
alike  in  this  world's  wealth  and  in  trea- 
sure laid  up  above ;  there  are  multitudes, 
alas  I  who  are  the  very  poorest  in  both. 
Let  no  poor  man  be  in  his  heart  reveng- 
ing himself  of  the  rich'  man  he  envies,  by 
saying,  as  he  looks  on  the  rich  n^ao's 
luxuries  and  elegancies :  '*  Ah,  it  is  your 
turn  now,  but  you  will  smart  for  this 
hereafter.    In  this  life  you  are  receiving 
your  good  things,  and  I,  like  Laxanis, 
evil  things ;  and  the  day  is  coming  when 
I  shall  be  comforted,  and  you  shall  be 
tormented."    I  believe  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  all  of  us,  as  we  look  at  people 
who  are  much    better  off  as  regards 
worldly  wealth  than  we  are,  a  tendenqy 
to  revenge  ourselves  upon  them  by  think- 
ing such  hard  thoughts  as  these ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjustifiable  than  our 
doing  so.    The  fact  of  a  man's  being  rich 
or  poor  just  proves  nothing  at  all  about 
his  actual  state  spiritually.    It  was  not 
merely  because  Lazarus  was  a  poor  beg- 
gar, and  Dives  a  man  who  fared  sump* 
tuously  every  day,  that  their  respective 
fates  in  the  next  world  were  so  diflferent. 
It  might  quite  well  have  been  that  tha 
rich  man    might   have  gone   from  hit 
purple  and  fine  linen  in  this  life,  to  Ab- 
raham's bosom  in  the  other.    He  might 
have  had  many  temptations  to  cont«id 
with  in  leading  a  godly  life :  more  thai 
if  he  had  not  been  so  wealthy ;  but  Hb 
**  deceitfulness  of  riches"  need  not  neoer 
sarily  have  "  choked  the  word."    It  wi 
because  the  beggar  was  a  pious  beggr 
and  the  rich  man  a  godless  rich  ni; 
that  things  turned  out  as  they  did.    J 
in  the  case  of  the  Christians  of  Smj 
the  two  kinds  of  wealth  did  not  coe 
And  so  the  Saviour  suggested,  as  a  < 
fort  to  them,  that  if  in  a  worldly 
they  were  poor,  they  were  not  so  f 
ually}  that  if  men   saw  somethi 
their  lot  to  pity,  angels  did  no' 
know  thy  poverty,"  He  says ;  **  bi 
art  rich," 
I  may  just  remind  you  that  tb 
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tiie  only  text  of  Scripture  in  which  we 
find  the  same  .contrast  stated.    You  will 
remember  St.  Paul  describing  himself 
**  as  poor,  jet  making  many  rich ;   as 
haying  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things."    And  St.  James  speaks  of  **  the 
poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of  the  promised  kingdom."    But  foras- 
much as  we  can  draw  no  practical  lesson 
from  the'btatement  in  its  first  sense, — be- 
cause (as  we  have  said)  a  man's  outward 
position  proves  neither  one  thing  nor  an- 
other with  regard  to  his  spiritual  state, 
— I  wish  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the 
text,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  the  case 
that  these  words  may  be  applied  with 
truth  to  all  true  belierers,  whatever  their 
outward  circumstances.    To  all  such,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  we  may  regard  the  Sa- 
▼ioar  as  saying,  '*!  know  thy  poverty; 
bat  thou  art  rich." 

For  there  is  not  a  truth  more  plainly 
taught  in  Scripture  than  this :  that  the 
soul  which  comes  to  Christ  for  salvation, 
most  oome  to  Him  emptied  of  all  trust 
in  creature-merit:  and  with  the  deep  con- 
viction that  '*  without  Christ  it  can  do 
nothing ;"  but  that  every  thing  must  be 
done  for  it  by  Him  "who  became  poor, 
that  we  through  His  poverty  might  be 
msde  rich."    By  nature  we  stand  bank- 
rupt, 80  to  speak,  before  God,  owing  a 
debt  which  we  cannot  pay.  We  first  of  all 
owe  Him  an  obedience  we  cannot  render : 
an  obedience  perfect,  universal,  spotless, 
extending  toevery  deed,  word,  and  thought. 
And  then  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  punish- 
ment which  we  cannot  pay  ofi*,  except  by 
enduring  eternal  woe.     By  failing  to 
vender  our  first  debt  of  perfect  obedience, 
"ve  became  liable  to  pay  this  further  debt 
^  tatiafaction  to  the  divine  law  we  have 
^rdkeo.    And  so  the  attitude  in  which 
Chrift  teaches  us  to  go  to  God,  is  that  of 
M»oor  beings,  owing  what  we  cannot  pay ; 
siod  to  the  prayer  the  Saviour  teaches  us 
to  oflbr  is,  **  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
^ifgive  our  debtors.**    And  so  long  as 
vnj  Bum  cherishes  the  belief  that  he  can 
t«Qder  anything  to  God  in  requital  for 
^  ttivation,  he  is  not  coming  to  seek  it 
^  the  Qo^el  way :  he  is  not  complying 
^th  that  free  invitation  which  God  ad- 
to  him  "  that  hath  no  money ,**  to 


come  and  take  the  blessings  of  the  great 
atonement,  "  without  money  and  without 
price.**  How  truly,  then,  may  the  Saviour 
say  to  all  those  whose  sins  through  Him 
are  forgiven:  "I  know  thy  poverty  I** 
And  how  well  must  the  soul  that  feels  its 
utter  inability  to  render  the  least  part  of 
the  ransom  of  its  transgressions,  recog- 
nise the  description  as  exactly  applicable 
to  its  own  case !  We  must  all  stand  be- 
fore God  as  poor :  as  owing  ten  thousand 
talents,  and  not  able  to  pay  the  first  far- 
thing of  it.  The  first  step  towards  mak- 
ing us  rich,  is  to  make  us  aware  of  our 
native  poverty  and  helplessness.  Our 
natural  disposition  is  to  stand  in  compla- 
cent Sc4f-sufflciency  Ik  saying:  **  I  am  rich, 
and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need 
of  nothing:  *'  and  the  very  first  thing  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  process  of  our  salva- 
tion— the  very,  first  thing  the  Holy  Spirit 
Bets  himself  to  accomplish,— is  to  convince 
us  of  sin — to  shew  us  our  true  condition 
— to  make  us  feel  and  understand  that 
we  are  "  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
poor.**  And  at  the  first  touch  of  that 
enlightening  and  convincing  Spirit's  infiu- 
ence,  what  had  seemed  to  us  like  the 
minted  gold  of  our  own  self-sufficiency 
and  self-righteousness,  crumbles  into  dust, 
like  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  fairy  fable. 
But  oh !  it  is  well  and  kindly  done,  to 
open  our  eyes  to  our  real  condition ;  to 
shew  us  how  bankrupt  we  are  in  our- 
selves ;  when  we  are  not  left  in  that  sad 
state,  but  receive  the  ofier  of  being  en- 
riched with  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
the  Redeemer.  It  would  be  no  kindness 
to  beat  down  our  satisfaction  with  our 
present  state,  if  we  were  just  to  be  left 
comfortless  in  the  sense  of  our  helpless- 
ness. But  it  is  not  thus  our  Saviour 
uses  us.  He  displaces  the  base  counter- 
feit to  replace  it  by  the  pure  gold :  He 
shews  us  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  but 
He  himself  offers  to  help  us.  It  is  as  if 
He  said  to  us :  "I  know  thy  poverty,  and 
surely,  poor  soul,  thou  knowest  it  too: 
but  I  will  make  thee  rich.*' 

Thus,  then,  every  true  believer  in 
Jesus  is  poor,  and  feels  himself  so.  He  is 
poor  in  the  utter  lack  of  merit  or  self- 
righteousness  :  he  is  humble  in  his  esti- 
mation of  himself:  he  is  **poor  in  spirit." 
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And  DOW  we  go  on  in  the  second  place  to  | 
shew  that  every  true  believer  is  rich.  '^  I 
know  thy  poverty/'  the  Saviour  sayi  to 
the  Christians  of  Smyrna,  "  but  thou  art 
rich;"  and  in  saying  this  He  was  not 
alluding  to  anything  peculiar  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  believers  there  i  He  was  mak- 
ing an  assertion  which  holds  good  no  less 
of  true  Christians  at  any  time  and  any- 
where. Many  texts  of  Scripture  will  at 
once  occur  to  your  minds,  bringing  out 
this  idea.  There  is  that  we  have  already 
quoted :  '*  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in 
faith.'  There  is  Paul's  description  of 
the  believer^as  **  having  nothing,  and  yet 
possessing  all  things."  And  you  will 
think  of  Christ's  words :  *'  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  - 
of  heaven;" — "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for 
yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  You  will 
remember  that  strong  assertion  of  St. 
Paurs,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians :  *' All  things  are  yours :  whether  Paul, 
or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come :  all  are  yours."  These  texts,  and 
many  like  them,  will  confirm  my  state- 
ment, that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all 
true  Christians  are  to  be  regarded  as  rich. 
We  are  indeed  constrained  at  once  to 
admit  that  the  wealth  of  the  believer  may 
appear  to  many  as  a  very  unreal  and  fan- 
ciful thing.  It  is  not  like  worldly  wealth, 
a  thing  which  may  be  paraded  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  The  wealth  of  the  soul  is 
as  invisible  as  the  soul  itself.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  possessed  of  worldly  wealth,  if 
he  tskes  the  use  of  it,  there  are— even 
when  he  cannot  be  accused  of  ostentation 
— indications  of  its  presence  which  every 
one  can  see.  There  is  the  stately  mansion 
he  lives  in — the  style  in  which  he  enter- 
tains— the  showy  equipsge  in  which  he 
makes  his  journeys — the  liberal  contribu- 
tions he  is  able  to  make  to  religious  and  pa- 
triotic schemes.  All  these  things,  and  more, 
mark  the  worldly-rich  man.  The  foot- 
sore wayfarer  sees  from  afar  the  graceful 
turrets  rising  above  the  noble  trees ;  the 
poor  man,  who  **hath  done  what  he  could," 
reads  in  the  newspaper  of  the  thousand- 
pound  subscription  to  that  deserving  pur- 
pose to  which  he  could  give  only  his  goor 
pence  and  liia  hearty  prayers  s  and  eaob 
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feels  that  he  who  lives  in  that  princely 
dwelling,  or  who  dispenses  his  charity 
with  that  bountiful  hand,  roust  indeed 
be  a  rich  man.  But  it  is  not  so  with  spi- 
ritual wealth.    There  is  no  glitter  about 
that.    It  is  all  stored  up  within  the  soul, 
and  so  it  cannot  be  seen.    But  then  this 
advantage  follows,  that  it  can  go  wherever 
the  soul  can  go ;  it  can  go  even  beyond 
the  grave,  where  all  worldly  wealth  must 
be  left  behind.  You  cannot  strip  a  person 
of  it;  you  cannot  separate  its  poaaeasor 
from  it.    But  without  dwelling  upon  this 
at  present,  let  us  look  for  a  little  into 
some  of  the  particulars  which  make  ui^ 
the  wealth  of  the  man  who  ia  what  Htm 
Saviour  himself  called  ^  rich  towards 
God." 

He  is  rich  in  present  privileges.    Ha 
has  at  all  times  the  privilege  of  acceaa 
God  at  a  throne  of  grace.    He  ia  per- 
mitted at  any  moment  to  enter  into 
audience-chamber  of  the  Almighty, — 
draw  nigh  to  God,  with  the 
that  God  will  draw  nigh  to  him, — to 
all  his  wants  known  to  his  Maker 
Saviour,  pleading  the  promise — **If  ye 
anything  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it ;  ** 
approaching  God  in  that  ^  new  and  livin 
way,"  throogh  the  mediation  and  men 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer.    And  when 
bends  before  his  Maker,  mourning  tl20 
want  of  devotion  in  his  heart,  andnc^f 
knowing  where  to  begin  in  therelatioo 
of  all  he  wants  and  all  he  feels,  he  ia 
taught  to  expect  the  guidance  of  tbe 
Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  to  warn 
his  heart  and  to  order  his  thouc^ta  sod 
words.    In  his  times  of  sorrow,  that  same 
Divine  Spirit  comes  to  him  as  a  Spirit  of 
comfort ;  in  his  day  of  weakness,  sa  s 
Spirit  of  strength  and  power;  and  is 
his  endeavours  after  purity  of  heart  sod 
meetness  for  God's  presence,  as  a  Spirit 
of  holiness  and  sanctiflcation.    The  be- 
liever has  the  privilege  of  looking  up  to 
the  Almighty  as  a  kind  and  "  reconciled 
Father  in  Christ;"  ''in  the  mnltitiide of 
Ills  thoughts  within  him,"  he  finds  it 
sweet  to  meditate  upon  God.    It  is  bis 
privilege  to  find  a  double  eigoyment  is 
all  the  blessings  he  receives,  when  be  le- 
gards  them  aa  tokens  of  his  heav^ 
Father's  kind  remtmbrMioe  of  lum;  mA 
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It  it  his  priTilege  to  look  abroad  with  a 
double  delight  upon  all  that  is  fair,  and 
migettic,  and  sublime,  in  the  forms  and 
features  of  this  world,  as  he  thinks,  **  My 
Fkther  made  them  all  I"  His  daily  bread  is 
sweetened  by  the  thought  that  it  is  given 
by  a  Father's  hand ;  and  he  lays  his  head 
on  his  pillow  at  niglit,  sure  that  One  will 
watch  over  him  through  his  slumbers,  to 
whom  darkness  and  light  are  alike  alway. 
It  is  his  priyilege, — how  far  short  are 
many  Christians  of  realizing  it, — to  walk 
through  this  world  without  carefulness 
or  fear,  secure  that ''  all  things  shall  work 
together*'  for  his  eternal  good  ;  as  he  looks 
onward  to  the  unknown  fhture,  not  know- 
ing what  changes  it  may  bring,  he  finds 
a  quiet  anchorage  in  the  belief,  *'Thou 
wilt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receirc  me  to  thy  glory :  "  and 
even  when  he  anticipates  that  tremendous 
hour  that  scrcrs  from  this  world,  it  is  his 
priTilege  to  look  forward  to  it  without 
oTerwhelming  alarm:  ''Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  he  says,  **  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for 
then  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me." 

He  is  rich  in  present  possessions :  pos- 
lesaions  more  valuable  by  far  than  any 
that  worldly  men  possess,  though  they 
may  look  shadowy  and  impalpable  to 
the  eye  of  sense.  And  hard  as  it  may  be 
to  make  it  felt  that  grace  in  the  soul  is  a 
teal  possession,  a  real  piece  of  property ; 
tiiere  is  not  a  truth  more  plainly  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God,  or  more  completely 
coofirmed  by  the  felt  experience  of  all 
true  believers.  The  true  Christian  is 
rich  in/otcA— that  faith  which  lays  hold  of 
Christ,  and  which  brings  salvation — that 
fkitii  which  looks  up  to  God  as  to  a  kind 
Fktber,  and  which  trusts  every  thing  for 
time  and  eternity  to  His  gracious  will. 
So  lays  the  apostle  James.  Then  St 
Paul  writing  to  Timothy  mentions 
mother  item  of  the  Christian's  spiritual 
wealth:  he  is  ''rich  in  good  works;" — 
tiioee  good  works  which  arc  precious,  not 
fiir  any  merit  of  their  own,  but  as  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  the  divine  life  within, 
m  the  leaves  and  flowers  show  the 
fxltteoce  in  the  branches  of  that  vital  sap 
whkb  we  do  not  sec.    He  is  rich  in  that 


holiness  which  makes  meet  for  heaven ; 
for  it  is  written:  "Holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  He  is 
endowed  with  a  share  of  the  *'  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ;"  and  what  must 
Christ's  riches  be,  when  we  know  of  one^ 
well  competent  to  judge,  who  reckoned 
*'the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,"  and  so 
was  willing  to  forego  them  all !  The  be- 
liever is  rich,  because  he  has  found  "  the 
pearl  of  great  price,"  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  price  of  all  other  possessions, — be- 
cause he  has  got  the  "  one  thing  needful," 
which  is  equal  to  all  things  beside, 
— because  he  has  chosen  that "  good  part 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him," 
and  which  can  do  more  to  make  a  human 
being  really  happy,  than  all  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies, — because  he  has  "  won  Christ," 
and  in  winning  that  prize,  has  obtained 
every  thing. 

Give  what  thou  caxut,  without  theo  we  are  poor. 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 

He  is  rich  in  precious  promises : ''  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious,"  and  perfectly 
sure  of  fulfilment.  There  is  not  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  believer  can  be  placed, 
in  which  there  is  not  some  gracious  pro- 
mise that  exactly  suite  his  necessity;  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  appropriate  them  as 
his  own.  Is  he  weak?  "As  thy  day,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be."  Is  he  sorrowful  ? 
"  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless."  Has 
he  strayed  ttom  his  heavenward  path? 
"  I  will  heal  your  backslidings."  Does  he 
feel  unequal  to  perform  duty  and  re- 
sist temptation?  "My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  Does  he  fear  that  his 
sins  will  sink  him  into  ruin  ?  "  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out"  Must  he  lie  down  at  last 
in  the  dreary  grave  ?  "  This  mortal  shall 
put  on  immortality."  Must  he  launch 
away  at  death  into  an  untried  world? 
There  "we  shall  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord:"  and  "God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God ;  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
row, nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 
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It  is  bat  placiDg  in  another  point  of 
view  a  truth  already  presented  to  you, 
when  we  say  that  the  believer  is  rich, 
because  he  is  the  heir  to  a  noble  inheri- 
tance. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  his  inheri- 
tance is  in  another  world :  but  this  does 
not  make  it  seem  less  precious  and  less 
real,  to  such  as  **  walk  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight."  Whatever  his  wealth  be  now, 
it  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  yet:  how- 
ever excellent,  holy,  happy,  he  may  be 
now,  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he 
shall  be."  He  is  an  **  heir  of  God,  and  a 
joint  heir  with  Christ."  *'Ue  is  an  heir 
of  the  kingdom  which  God  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  Him."  He  has  "  an  in- 
heritance incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  him."  Paradise  is  the  happy 
home  to  which  every  day's  march  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  life  is  bringing  him  nearer: 
perfect  holiness  and  perfect  happiness  are 
the  things  he  shall  inherit  there!  But 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  in  this  world 
rightly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
**  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light"  Even 
the  Bible  explains  it  to  us  rather  by  ne- 
gatives :  rather  by  telling  us  of  all  the 
familiar  evils  which  will  be  absent,  than 
by  setting  out  (what  we  could  not  under- 
stand) all  the  unknown  and  untried  glories 
and  blessings  of  that  delightful  land.  We 
know  that  there  shall  be  no  sin,  no  sor- 
row, no  parting,  no  decay,  no  death,  no 
tears,  no  curse,  no  night,  no  pain,  no 
sickness.  For  all  these  things  we  have 
oar  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God :  and  we 
are  told,  besides,  that  "there  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known," — that  there 
the  redeemed  make  up  **  a  glorious 
Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing," — that  there  *'  a  rest  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God,** — that 
there  we  shall  "  see  Christ  as  He.  is,  and 
be  satisfied  with  His  likeness," — and,  best 
of  all,  that  there  "  we  shall  be  for  ever 
with  the  Lord."  Oh!  brethren,  is  not 
the  heir  to  all  this  rich:  rich  with  a  force 
and  emphasis  which  no  worldly  wealth  or 
estate  could  ever  make  a  human  being! 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set  out 

some  senses  in  which  it  is  true  that  the 

belierer  is  in  a  spiritual  sense  rich:  I 

know  not  how  far  I  have  succeeded  in 
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impressing  the  truth  upon  year  hearts, 
in  such  a  fashion  as  that  it  ahall  away 
your  convictions  and  your  actual  con- 
duct.   His  wealth,  indeed,  is  not  seen ; 
but  what  of  that?  That  is  nothing  against 
it :  for  God's  Word  tells  us  that  ''the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL" 
His  wealth  makes  no  glitter  nor  grandeur 
around  him :  but  it  can  do  what  all  these 
things  cannot  do,  it  can  make  peace  and 
contentment  and  happiness  within.   Even 
here,  we  aver  it,  he  has  the  better  of  the 
worldly  rich  man :  for  what  can  mere 
worldly  wealth  do   to   make  the  aouL 
happy  ;  what  can  ir  do  to  cure  the  aching 
heart,  to  lighten  the  burdened  conscience^ 
to  keep  o£f  sickness,  accident,  bereave-^ 
ment,  and  death?  Is  it  not  so,  that  ever^^ 
accession  of  worldly  wealth  is  an  addi- 
tion of  many  anxieties  and  many  cares: 
that  when  you  get  beyond  the  golden  nu 
of  decent  competence,  the  '*  just  enougfa,' 
the  *' neither  poverty  nor  riches*  of 
wise  man's  prayer,  worldly  wealth  hi 
often  grown  a  burden  on  the  heart  of  it 
envied  possessor?     We  aay  that 
here,  tried  by  its  power  to  commuiiiisli      ■* 
real  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
and  to  sustain  under  every  sorrow,  spi- 
ritual wealth  is  better  far  than  worldly 
and  then,  when  life  ebbs  away — when  t) 
worldly-rich   man   must   part, 
sorely  against  his  will,  with   all 
wealth  he  prized  and  toiled  for — them  it  ii 
that  the  spiritually  rich  soul  is  only  com- 
ing into  the  full  possession  of  bia  ettat 
and  his  fortune.     Hitherto,  he  hai 
only  (80  to  speak;  living  on  his  ezpectar^ 
tions,  and  even  these  have  suflloed  tCF 
make  him  a  rich  man  in  the  view  of  God  • 
like  the  heir  to  a  throne^  who,  yeai^ 
before  the  crown  has  fallen  upon  hi# 
brow,  yet  walks  among  men  with  iooie* 
thing  of  a  kingly  state.      Truly  said 
Christ,  *'I  know  thy  poverty;  but  tboo 
art  rich :"  but  though  rich  in  prsteat 
privileges,  and  possessions,  and  promise^ 
the  believer  is  most  truly  rich  in  Im* 
mortal  hopes.    Yet  all  the  wealth  he  hai 
accumulated  here  will  follow  him  into 
the  other  world,— every  kind  and  roarei- 
ful  deed  done  on  earth  foUowt  him  dm* 
where  no  worldly  potaeaaion  cao  ibUovi 
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Ibr  what  saith  the  Spirit  of  the  dead  io 
ChrUt:  «  Their  works  do/o/fow  them,"— 
follow  them  across  that  dark  river  which 
turns  all  companions  else  at  its  hither 
shore!  All  the  holiness  he  songht  for 
here,  all  the  strife  with  temptation  which 
htm  marked  him  oat  as  the  soul  **  that 
oreroometh  *'— all  these  have  fitted  him 
for  a  higher  and  happier  place  in  that 
glorious  ahode  where  all  are  high  and 
happj  I    And  how  stands  it,  my  friends, 
with  70a?    Haye  you  felt  your  spiritual 
poverty,  and  gone  to  Him  whose  un- 
searchable riches  may  make  you  rich? 
Have  you  felt  the  worthlessness  of  your 
own  merit,  and  cast  yourseWes  upon  His  9 
Oh  I  will  you  toil  for  worldly  fortune — 
fortune  you  may  never  reach  however 
hard  you  toil — fortune  which  may  leave 
joa  a  broken-hearted,  unhappy  man  with 
it  all, — fortune  which   may  flee   away 
when  you  need  it  most,  and  which  can 
^ve  yon  no  help  when  you  come  to  die — 
fbrtune  which  you  can  have  at  the  longei^ 
for  but  a  few  fleeting  years,  and  of  which 


you  cannot  take  the  least  fraction  into 
the  world  in  which  you  are  to  live  for 
ever:  or  will  you  not  rather  choose  the 
true  riches-^the  riches  which  all  may  get 
who  seek — the  riches  which  enrich  the 
soul — the  riches  which  alone  make  happy 
— which  will  stand  you  in  stead  at  the 
hour  of  death,  and  which  you  can  keep  for 
eyer?  Then  take  the  Saviour's  admoni- 
tion— "  Lay  up  your  treasure  in  heaven.*' 
Take  St  Paul's  advice :  « Put  not  your 
trust  in  uncertain  riches,**  but  **  be  rich 
in  good  works,"  "  laying  up  in  store  for 
yourselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come,  that  you  may  lay  hold  of 
eternal  life.'*  And  let  the  world  around 
esteem  you  as  it  may,  it  will  be  enough 
for  you  that  He  whose  judgment  cannot 
err  regards  you  as  one  well  and  amply 
provided  for ;  and  if  your  lot  be  lowly, 
or  if  you  be  numbered  among  the 
wealthy  of  the  land,  pleasantly  alike 
shall  fall  His  words  upon  your  ear, 
— "I  know  thy  poverty:  but  thou  art 
rich!** 


READINGS  FROM  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

No.  IL 
St.  Lukb,  I.  8 — 25. 


Z4CHABIA8,  now  well  stricken  in  years, 
was  executing  the  priest's  office  before 
Qod  in  the  order  of  his  course;  and, 
ihfle  it  was  his  lot  to  bum  incense  when 
he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  pray- 
lag  without.  It  may  be  inferred  that, 
tither  at  tliis  very  time  or  on  previous 
oeeaaioDS,  he  had  earnestly  sought  that 
tiie  early  promises  might  be  fulfilled  in 
tiie  eoming  of  Messiah ;  for,  although 
Herod  was  then  king  of  Judea,  he  was 
a  Roman  governor  than  a  king ; 
as  the  sceptre  had  departed  from 
Jodeliy  there  was  a  general  expectation 
flf  the  arrival  of  Him  to  whom  there 
wmdd  be  the  gathering  of  the  people. 
Zaeherias  was  childless,  but  there  are 
bdioatioiia  that  he  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
tmtffj  longed  for  the  blessing  of  off- 
t^Kifiig,  and  probably  sought  this  blessing 
11  tefenl  pimyer.  The  description  given 


by  the  evangelist  re{>resents  the  time]  of 
the  evening  incense,  when  the  Jews  as- 
sembled without,  that  in  spirit  they  might 
join  in  that  supplication  which  the  priest, 
standing  beside  the  golden  altar,  offered 
on  their  behalf.  On  such  occasions, 
fitted  to  still  and  solemnise  the  heart, 
each  of  them  doubtless  sympathised  with 
the  desire  of  the  Psalmist:  '*Let  my 
prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense,  and 
the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  erening 
sacrifice.**  And,  as  they  gazed  on  the 
magnificent  temple  of  stupendous  alti- 
tude, and  adorned  by  the  richest  archi- 
tectural decorations,^-on  its  massive 
stones  of  polished  marble,  its  stately 
pillars,  its  numerous  steps,  and  heavy 
gates,  and  roof  of  burnished  gold, — feel- 
ings of  exalted  devotion  must  have  been 
awakened  to  Him  whose  visible  glory 
had  filled  that  earlier  edifice  of  which 
this  second  temple  was  only  the  restor- 
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Ktion.     While  engaged  in  his  interest- 
ing  service,   Zacharias   suddenly   per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  alone.    Having 
looked  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar, 
there  appeared  unto  him  no  priest  or 
worshipper  like  himself,  who  had   in- 
truded into  the  sanctuary,  but  a  visitant 
from    heaven — the  angel  of  the   Itord 
commissioned  to  deliver  to  him  intelli- 
gence that  could  oome  only  from  Grod. 
He  was   agitated  by    this  appearance, 
and  while  troubled  and  in  terror,  this 
mysterious  messenger  addressed  him  in 
terms  of  encouragement  Ho  was  directed 
to  lay  aside  his  fears,  and  assured  that 
his  prayer  was  heard.    If  he  had  been 
lifting  up  his  heart  to  God  in  behalf  of 
the  multitude  of  the  people  who  were 
crowding  the  porches  and  outer  courts 
of  the  temple,  and  asking  for  them,  as 
the  most  precious  of  all  blessings,  that 
Messiah  would  come,  he  was  informed 
that  this  desire  was  about  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  Hb  would  come  who  was  to  be 
a  righteous  branch,  a  king  to  reign  and 
prosper,  to  execute  judgment  and  jus- 
tice upon  the  earth.    And,  if  on  this,  or 
on  any  former  occasipn,  he  had  sought 
that  a  son  might  be  given  him,  he  was 
now  told  that  this  blessing  would   be 
granted.    Between  this  blessing  and  the 
coming  of  Messiah  there  was  an  intimate 
connection.     But  the   angel  not  only 
conveyed  this  astonishing  communica- 
tion, but  also  gave  a  minute  description 
of  the  character  and  ministry  of  this 
son,  and  of  the  place  he  was  destined  to 
occupy  in  the  great  coming  dispensation 
of  light  and  liberty  and  highest  life. 

Zacharias  was  told  that,  although  this 
son  was  not  to  be  the  promised  deliverer, 
he  should  call  his  name  John,  a  term 
directly  expressive  of  the  sfrace  and  mercy 
of  Ctcd,  and  suggesting  also  the  idea  of 
j<nf  and  rejoicing.  He  intimated  that  high 
expectations  would  be  abundantly  ful- 
filled, for  tliat  such  would  be  his  dis- 
tinguished character,  and  so  exalted 
the  purpose  for  wliich  he  was  bom, 
that  he  would  be  both  a  source  of  joy 
and  gladness  to  his  parents,  and  of 
great  rejoicing  among  the  many  who 
would  be  led  to  regard  him  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ.  Zacharias  was  also 
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assured  that  his  son  would  attain  to  much 
greatness,  not  in  external  splendour,  or 
in  the  possession  of  earthly  power,  or  in 
worldly  estimation,  but  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord :  that  he  would  be  early  sepa- 
rated and  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God ; 
that  with  peculiar  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  much  self-denial,  he  would  ab- 
stain from  all  unnecessary  indulgence, 
maintaining  a  deep  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing and  demeanour ;  and  that  the  source 
of  all  this  piety  and  heavenly  wisdom 
would  be  yery  deep,  inasmuch   as  he 
would  be  filled  with    the  Holy    Ghost 
even   from  his   mother's  womb.     Th^ 
angel  also  declared  that  this  promised 
son  would  go  forth  among   the  peoples 
vigorous  in  exertion  and  unwearied  ii^ 
toil;  that  his   preaching  would    be   ^ 
powerful  instrument  in  stirring  np  th^ 
slumbering  and  indifferent,  and  in  turn — - 
ing  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  th^ 
Lord  thehr  God ;  that  as  the  Lord  woul^a 
appear  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  so  JohflV 
would  go  before  Him  to  prepare  th^ 
way ;  and  that,  animated  by  the  spirit  <)■■ 
Elijah  in  zeal  towards  God,  in  courag"*^ 
and  in  severe  strictness  of  life,  he  shoult^C 
without  the  performance  of  any  miracl^ai 
be  eminently  successful  in  the  work  of  cox=3i 
yersion  and  reformation,~originatingthi^ 
union,  that  harmony, that  fatherly  love  anK  ^ 
submissive  piety  by  which  the  subjecr^ 
of  Messiah's  kingdom  would  be  disti 
guished, — addressing  the  disobedient 
powerful  arguments  and  earnest  appeal^ 
— applying  to  their  hearts  the  wisdom  of 
the  just, — inculcating  that  dispositioii 
which  is  indispensable  to  genuine  wis- 
dom,  at  once  awakening  the  sure  ex- 
pectation of  the  Lord,  and  prepariofif 
them  for  welcoming  Messiah  when  He 
came.     A  tide  of  varied  feeling  would 
swell  in  the  heart  of  Zacharias  as  he  lis- 
tened to  such  interesting  nnd  importint 
communications.    He  could  not  fkil  to 
rejoice   at   these  gracious  intimati<iBi> 
That  his  wife  Elizabeth  was  about  to 
bear  him  a  son,  and  that  to  this  iod 
there  was  about  to  be  assigned  so  prooi- 
nent  a  place  in  that  great  economy  of 
grace  and  mercy  to  which  he  had  bees 
long   taught   to   look    with    abeorbiBK 
eagerness,  could  not   bo  contempkted 
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deep  emotion.  Bat  whether  | 
itation  in  receiving  these  pro- 
I  to  be  traced  to  the  very  delight 
lid  have  been  awakened  had  he 
sidedly  convinced  of  their  truth, 
bed  to  a  disposition  to  entertain 
It  to  that  which  cannot  be  actu- 
1  and  experienced,  the  question 
e  immediately  proposes,  and  the 
be  assigns  for  asking  it,  mark 
arly  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of 
—"Whereby  shall  I  know  this, 
a  an  old  man,  and  my  wife  well 

in  years  ?"  Ho  was  well  aware 
had  been  addressed  in  a  very  uo- 
nanner.     It   is    not    expressly 

that  he  recognised  in  this  mes- 
in  angel  of  the  Lord,  but  we 
lat  he  was  troubled,  and  that 
upon  him.  Nor  does  his  ques- 
icate  any  doubt  as  to  the  autho- 
h  which  the  intimation  had  been 
>  him.  It  was  the  apparent  im- 
ity  of  the  event  by  which  he  was 
Now  on  the  supposition  that 
u  liad  been  already  convinced 
B  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  his 
I  indicates  that  very  un^c/iig/*  which 
svails  so  ^videly,  and  the  reply 
id  to  him  by  the  angel  is  fitted  to 
ome  a  sense  of  liis  sin :  '*  I  am 
,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God, 
sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to 
Be  these  glad  tidings."    The  im- 

this  name  Oabriel,  God  is  my 
ir— a  strength, — a  man  of  God, — 
td  to  command  instantaneous  vcn- 

His  employment  was  to  declare 
onnce  the  purposes  of  God.  The 
i  occupied  proved  his  dignity  as 
«ger,  the  favour  with  which  he 
vded,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
I  stand  in  the  presence  of  God." 
ares  at  the  same  time  the  wonder- 
leacension  of  the  Most  High,  in 
deputed  him  to  convey  a  divine 
» to  Zacharias,  and  to  communi- 
e  very  gladdening  intelligence 
e  brought :  "  I  am  sent  to  speak 
M^  and  to  shew  thee  these  glad 

*  The  priest,  familiar  as  he  must 
M&  with  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
}  hare  recalled  the  fulfilment  of 

•  itmiltr  to  thlQ  whi^h  are  there  re- 
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corded.  But,  as  he  had  sought  a  sign,  St  was 
determined  that  a  sign  should  be  given, 
and  that  thif  aign  should  be  fitted  not 
merely  to  destroy  his  unbelief  and  to  re- 
move his  doubts,  but  also  to  mark  God's 
displeasure  against  this  sinful  hesitation 
in  refusing  to  recdve  a  divine  communis 
cation.  He  was  told  that  when  he  went 
out  to  the  people,  he  would  be  unable  to 
utter  the  usual  benediction ;  that  when  be 
returned  to  his  own  dwelling  he  would 
still  continue  in  this  condition ;  and  Uiat 
this  memorial  of  his  ofibnce  would  be  re- 
tained up  to  the  very  time  at  which  the 
events  predicted  should  be  fulfilled.  If 
Zacharias  felt  any  inclination  to  remon- 
strate with  this  messenger  firom  God,  he 
must  have  instantly  been  conscious  of  his 
utter  powerlessness,  for  he  waa  already 
suflfering  under  a  sign  which  must  have 
given  him  assurance  that  all  the  events 
predicted  by  Gabriel  would  in  due  time 
be  accomplished.  This  conversation  and 
the  accompanyingcircumstances  detained 
him  within  the  temple  beyond  the  usual 
period  required  for  the  service,  but  the 
people  still  waited  without,  marvelling 
that  he  tarried  so  long  in  the  temple. 
Their  astonishment  must  have  increased 
when,  as  he  came  out,  they  found  that  he 
was  unable  to  speak  to  them.  From  the 
signs  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  convey 
an  impression  of  his  calamity,  and  from 
the  agitation  which  he  probably  still  re- 
tained, they  perceived  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision  in  the  temple,  for  he -beckoned 
unto  them  and  remained  speechless.  He 
continued,  however,  it  would  appear,  to 
officiate  in  the  temple,  burning  incense 
on  the  altar;  and,  when  the  days  of  his 
appointed  ministration  were  accomplished, 
he  returned  to  his  own  house.  After 
these  days  Elizabeth  conceived.  Her 
husband,  we  may  imagine,  communicated 
by  writing  the  interesting  revelations  ho 
had  been  so  reluctant  to  believe^  while 
his  wife  withdrew  into  seclusion  firom  tlie 
world,  probably  under  feelings  of  ardent 
devotion,  that  she  might  meditate  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  on  a  blessing  so  unexpected, 
and  praise  the  Lord,  thankful  that  He  had 
dealt  so  graciously  with  her.  She  de- 
clared this  goodness  of  the  Lord  not 
merely  because  h^r  reproach  was  le- 
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moved,  but  because  she  was  chosen  to  be 
the  mother  of  one  so  closely  connected 
with  '*  the  Desire  of  all  nations,"  to  whose 
followers  the  divine  promises  had  been 
so  numerous,  rich,  and  full  of  consolation. 
Although  the  mere  circumstance  that 
Zacharias  asked  a  sign  was  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  unbelief,  he  nevertheless 
manifested  the  very  spirit  which  still  ex- 
ists extensively,  and  which  finds  its  orgin 
in  that  natural  ungodliness  that  bursts 
forth  often  most  decidedly  in  moments  of 
agitation,  and  when  there  has  been  no 
time  for  patient  reflection.  This  unbelief 
is  not  that  of  a  calm,  anxious,  and  candid 
inquirer,  who  sifts  with  minute  and  care- 
ful  scrutiny  the  evidence  by  which  Revel- 
ation is  supported.  It  is  the  unbelief  of 
one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  mere 
feeling.  He  has  conducted  no  tedious 
investigation  of  the  varied  proofs  by 
which  God  has  condescended  to  surround 
His  communications  with  a  peculiar  light 
as  being  drawn  from  the  eternal  fountain 
of  truth.  He  has  not  studied  with  any 
searching  and  intelligent  earnestness  the 
history  of  the  ancient  people  of  God ;  the 
miracles  by  which  the  interposition  of 
almighty  power  was  directly  manifest- 
ed ;  the  prophecies  that  have  been  re- 
ceiving such  remarkable  fulfilment ;  and 
the  divine  wisdom  by  which  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  was  carried  forward  with 
a  gradually  increasing  efiulgence,  until 
Messiah  actually  came.  Nor  has  he 
looked  to  those  credentials  of  our  Lord's 
divine  mission,  to  which  earnest  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  directed,  and  to  that  ac- 
cumulation of  varied  evidence,  external 
and  internal,  by  which  the  genuine  be- 
liever undertakes  to  defend  against  all 
assaults,  the  broad  and  ever  enlarging 
foundation  on  which  Christianity  stands, 
a  lofty  and  enduring  structure  that  can- 
not be  overthrown.  Unfortunately  with 
many,  all  such  preliminary  investigations 
are  neglected,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  deep  and  abiding  conviction  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  being  express  re- 
velations from  God,  ought  to  be  at  once 
and  cordially  received.  This  was  the  sin 
of  Zacharias.  There  stood  before  him  a 
messenger  from  Gpd.     That  fact  was  not 

qoestioned  for  a  moment,  but  this  mes- 
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senger  penetrating  into  his  heart,  disco- 
vered the  unbelief  that  was  there,  and  saw 
that,  regular  as  he  was  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  ministrations  as  he  served  in 
the  order  of  his  course,  he  in  reality  did 
not  receive  the  communication  which  God 
had  sent  to  him  with  the  reverence  and 
decided  faith  which  a  knowledge  of  ita 
heavenly  origin  ought  to  have  awakened. 
As  soon  as  Zacharias  received  the  sign,  a 
great  change  must  have  passed  over  his 
convictions.    He  then  probably  began  to 
see  that  he  had  been  refusing  to  believe 
the  promises  of  God.    Btit  provisioo  has 
been  made  for  conveying  similar  con- 
victions under  the  spiritual  dispensation 
of  the  Gospel.    This  priest  was  living 
under  the  Jewish  economy,  one  feature 
of  which  was  the  prevalence  of  the  mate- 
rial above  the  spiritual.    Abundant  illua-^ 
trations  of  this  may  be  gathered  from 
promises  and  threatenings  addressed 
the  Jews, — the  temporal  character  whid^k^ 
belonged  to  them, — and  many  of  the 
bits  and  prevalent  feelings  to  which 
gave  rise.    Evidence  of  the  im] 
which  they  attached  to  the  visible  in 
ferenoe  to  the  merely  spiritual  may 
traced  even  in  the  circumstances  of  out 
ward  impressiveness  that  heralded 
birth  of  John.    It  would  have  been  in— ^ 
consistent  with  the  whole  genius  of  th^^ 
ancient  economy  had  the  announoemenS^ 
of   one  destined    to   prepare    the  wm^ 
for  a  system  of  truth  about  to  affect  tb^ 
destinies  of  countless  generations  been  un- 
accompanied bysignal  marks  of  Almighty 
power.    Every  circumstance  harmonize* 
with  this  design.    The  employment  10 
which  Zacharias  was  engaged, — the  mul- 
titude of  the  people  assembled  without  at 
the  hour  of  prayer, — the  stately  magnifi- 
cence of  the  temple, — the  awe-striking 
appearance  of  the  angel  awakening  in  the 
priest  an  indescribable  emotion  of  terror 
and  agitation, — the  instantaneous  exer- 
cise of  power  by  which  God  vindicated 
His  authority  and  sent  down  a  maniftst 
sign  of  His  truth  and  His  displeasure ; 
all  these   external  impressive   drcum- 
stances  were  fitted  to  show,  aeoordiog 
to  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  great- 
ness and  power,  that  an  enterprise  of 
vast  magnitude,  demanding  for  its  exs- 
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cation  the  agency  of  heaveD,  was  then 
commencing.  Such  methods  of  awaken- 
ing conriction  are  not  now  employed  ; — 
hut  still  it  is  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance that  unbelief  be  utterly  overthrown, 
and  although  direct  communications  are 
not  received  through  the  voice  of  those 
ministering  spirits  that  are  nevertheless, 
in  some  form,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  yet 
provision  has  been  made  for  producing 
faith  both  by  that  Word  of  God  which 
contains  the  precious  truths  of  revel- 
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ation,  and  by  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  enlighten  our  minds  and  to  guide 
us  to  the  truth.  The  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  which 
Zacharias  was  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  but  it 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  even  if  no 
visible  sign  of  God's  displeasure  may  ap- 
pear to  mark  that  unbelief  which  is  so 
readily  nourished  within  men's  hearts, 
its  continuance  in  spite  of  evidence, 
and  earnest  invitations  to  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth,  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the  Indignation  of  God. 


HEDLEY   VICARS.* 


The  war  has  told  us  that  we  have  Chris- 
tian men  among  our  soldiers  and  their 
ofiScers.    After  all  there  is  nothing  very 
xemarkable  in  that.    If  we  think  so,  we 
liave  forgotten  Bible  history.    Take  the 
moat  romantic  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Baptist.    Alone  in  the  wilderness, — Jor- 
dan rolling  at  his  feet, — brooding  over  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  eternity, — a  motley 
multitude  broke   in  upon  n  his  solitude 
with  their  earnest  faces  and  importunate 
qoeation,  What  shall  we  do?    Among 
them  came  the  soldiers.    Doubtless  these 
men  were  fierce,  cruel,  rapacious.    But 
the  worst  of  men  are  not  without  a  better 
nature.      Times  there   are   when   that 
nature .  makes   itself  known.    Moments 
when  old  remembrances  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  dim  recollections  of  childhood  and 
home,  and  a  father's  counsel.    Moments 
when,  in  the  view  of  a  life  of  sio,  and  that 
life  waning  away  and  eternity  at  hand, 
the  heart  becomes  the  prey  of  an  un- 
speakable regret,  a  nameless  foreboding, 
and  the  strong  man  breaks  down,  and  the 
hard  heart  softens,  and  the  voice  that 
speaks  in  prayer  is  choked  with  sobs. 
Who  can  tell  what  was  the  spiritual  con- 
dillon,  wants,  and  longings  of  those  men 
of  Ihe   old  Roman    Legion,    as    they 
stood  with  abashed  faces  on  the  banks  of 
Jbtdan.     Hardy  veterans — bronzed  with 
rntnj  a  sun — seamed  with  many  a  scar, 
— -tliej  had  carried  the  eagle  into  many  a 
eooqiiefed  province — they  had  won  for 

•  Mamorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  ninety- 
■•fa|th  regiment.  By  the  aathor  of  "the 
VmSrj  iron.**    London :  Jamee  Misbet  &  Co. 


themselves  renown  on  many  a  bloody 
field — but  they  could  not  subdue  them- 
selves, they  could  not  expel  the  devil 
from  their  hearts.  And  so  to  come  to 
John  was  a  moral  necessity,  and  for 
them  there  was  no  peace  and  no  rest,  till 
they  had  put  the  question  which  Scribe 
nor  Pharisee  could  answer  :  What  shall 
we  do? 

Then  there  was  the  centurion  who 
came  to  Jesus  on  behalf  of  a  sick  servant* 
We  can  imagine  a  man  of  harsh  features, 
of  rugged  manners,  imperious  to  inferiors, 
treating  his  privates  as  so  many  machines 
— a  man  in  authority,  to  this  one  say- 
ing, Go,  and  he  goeth ;  to  that.  Come, 
and  he  cometh.  Yet  here,  as  in  presence 
of  a  great  moral  power^he  is  humble  and 
subdued.  As  by  those  under  himself,  he 
expected  to  be  obeyed,  without  having 
his  orders  questioned — so  here,  he  was 
prepared  to  obey  one  who,  he  felt,  had  a 
right  to  command.  The  discipline  of  the 
soldier  had  taught  him  reverence  for  au- 
thority ;  but  another  explanation  must 
be  found  for  his  surprising  humility  and 
trustful  confidence.  Such  a  faith  as  that 
of  this  heathen,  the  Saviour  had  not  found 
among  the  children  of  the  kingdom, — 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

Again,  when  Jesus  was  crucified  He 

was  watched  by  soldiers.    Men  of  blood 

they  were— of  iron  nerve  and  pitiless 

hearts  in  presence  of  a  spectacle  which, 

ghastly  as  it  was,  was  no  novelty.  Among  ^ 

them  was  one,  a  centurion,  who,  like  the 

rest,  had  come  to  scof^  but  learned  to 
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tremble.  The  terrors  of  the  sceoe  ap- 
palled him ;  he  could  interpret  only  in 
one  way  that  mysterioas  darkness,  that 
awful  testimony  of  nature,  and  his  lips 
gave  expression  to  the  awe-inspired  con- 
viction of  his  heart.  '*  Certainly  this  was 
a  righteous  man.  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God.** 

Once  again :  Peter  on  the  house-top 
fell  into  a  trance,  and  was  the  subject  of 
a  strange  yisioa.  Bethinking  himself 
what  this  might  mean,  he  received  its 
explanation  in  a  message— compliance 
with  which  was  enjoined  by  the  Spirit — 
which  invited  him  to  a  Gentile  house, 
there  to  open  up  the  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  were  for  all  people.  And  who 
was  this  first  convert  from  the  great 
world  of  Heathendom  ?  A  soldier !  *^  A 
centurion  of  the  Italian  band ;  a  devout 
man,  one  who  feared  God,  and  all  his 
house,  which  gave  much  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.** 

And  now,  once  again,  in  this  nine- 
teenth century,  we  have  to  look  among 
our  soldiers  for  the  brightest  examples  of 
Christian  faith,  patience,  and  heroism. 
And  we  have  not  to  look  far — for  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.  Lying  among  the  brave,  in  one 
of  the  grassy  mounds  of  the  far  away 
Crimean  hills,  the  memory  of  his  earnest 
life  yet  remains  to  us— the  most  touching 
exhibition  we  remember  of  Christian 
devotedness  and  unselfishness,  combined 
with  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  manful  facing 
and  overcoming  of  the  manifold  difficul- 
ties and  temptations  of  his  position.  What 
we  like  about  the  Christian  character  of 
Uedley  Vicars,  is  the  intensely  human 
element  which  remained  in  it  to  the  last. 
Free  and  frank  in  his  bearing— unafiect- 
edly  good — with  a  manly  independence 
about  him,  which  secured  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  man,  and  the  opinions 
which  such  a  man  so  earnestly  professed, 
and  BO  consistently  carried  out— a  most 
tender  woman-like  heart,  which  attached 
to  him  the  rudest  natures — a  disposition 
of  winning  sweetness,  for  it  was  steeped 
in  the  essence  of  love,  distilled  out  of  the 
flowers  of  Gospel  charities,  and  every- 
where  difiusing  the  loveliness  and  fhi- 
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grance  of  the  precious  Boso  of  Sharon. 
His  Christianity  too,  was  that  of  Christ 
He  was  no  fanatic.    He  was  no  mere  re- 
ligious enthusiast.  He  was  not  a  dreamer. 
He  was  not  a  sentimentalist    He  dealt 
practicaUy  with  sin  wherever  he  found 
it, — and  he  found  it  everywhere,   most 
chiefly  in  his  own   heart    He  judged 
of  others  by  himself,  and  bis  rule  of 
right  was  severe  and  inflexible.     He 
had    no   tolerance   for  sin,   but   great 
patience  with  the  sinner.      To  the  last 
he  was  one  of  the  humblest   of  men. 
What  he  had  been  he  never  forgot.    His 
life  and  earnest  self-sacrificing  labour  it 
is  easy  to  understand.    It  is  the  old  Gros- 
pel  explanation:  he  had  been  forgiven 
much,  and  therefore  he  loved  much.    The 
subject  of  a  grand  belief,  he  acted  accord- 
ingly.   About   that   living  Christianity 
of  his,-»whether  working  in  the  Sabbath 
School  Class,  or  the  Thieves'  Beforma- 
tory  of  London,  or  among  Crystal  Palace 
workmen,  or  railroad  navvies,  or  humble 
homes  of  the  cottage  poor,  or  the  tents  of 
sufibring  soldiers,  or  the  crowded  wards 
of  the  hospital, — there  was  a  beautiful 
spontaneity,  and  so  seemed  it  all  the 
more  genuine  and  lovely.     What  be  did, 
he  did  simply,  naturally,  through  the 
unbidden  impulses  of  a  new  heart— in- 
stinctively, as  a   little  child,  with  no 
parade  of  words,  without  thought  of  le- 
ward,  or  even  approval,  in  the  spirit  of 
purest  unconsciousness  that  he  was  act- 
ing in  any  extraordinary,  out  of  the  wsf 
manner,  with  any  claim  on  the  thanks  of 
the  community,  or  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  Church.     Impossible  it 
was  for  Hedley  Vicars  to  be  other  thsn 
he  was.     The    man  who  thinks  greit 
thoughts  must  speak  them.    The  man 
who   is  filled  with  a  great   idea,  will 
devote  his  life  to  giving  it  ezpressioo. 
The  sun  cannot  help  shining.    The  birds 
in  the  woodland  cannot   help  aingiiif* 
The  earth  and  stars  must  be  beantifU, 
though  all  men  become  blind.    A  Chris- 
tian is  the  light  of  the  world.    He  must 
move  through  its  dark  places  and  give 
out  that  which  is  in  him ;  and  under  that 
warm  sunshine  will  melt  like  firost-woilE, 
many  a  frozen  heart, — and  many  a  dismsl 
home  shall  become  another  Bethid}  ndiiBt 
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with  €k)spel  hope, — and  many  a  rugged 
nature  blotsom  into  flowers  of  holiness, 
to  blow  into  fuller  beauty,  and  hues  of 
deeper,  richer  colouring,  when  God  shall 
transplant  them  to  His  own  garden. 

Such  a  man  as  Hedlej  Vicars,  such 
a  life,  it  cannot  but  be  good  to  think  of. 
If  for  the  sick  frame  and  languid  pulse,  it 
is  good  to  drink  in  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
— good  for  man,  weary  of  the  dust  and 
din  of  cities,  stupid  with  the  dull  roar  of 
world  machineries  endlessly  revoWing, 
to  look  upon  green  fields,  wander  by 
hawthorn  hedge  and  wayside  bright  with 
flowers,  and  be  calmed  and  soothed  and 
sublimed  into  a  peace  which  passeth  un- 
derstanding, by  a  nature-beauty,  which 
lifts  us  into  fellowship  with  the  Inflnite 
and  Unseen,— then  is  it  good  for  the  sick 
heart,  doubting  at  times  of  the  reality  of 
Grod  and  goodness,  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  both  in  the  life  of  a  true  man, 
— in  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  a 
Christian  spirit,  shadowing  out,  in  dim  but 
distinct  outline,  if  ever  again,  in  a  fallen 
world,  may  be  shadowed  out,  the  image 
of  the  blessed  Healer  of  soul  and  body. 

Hedley  Vicars  was  bom  in  the  Mauri- 
tius on  the  7th  of  December  1826.  His 
boyhood  was  undistinguished  by  any  im- 
mature and  unnatural  developments  in- 
tellectual or  religious.  He  was  a  wild 
youth,  wayward  and  impetuous,  fond  of 
fon  and  frolic ;  at  times  not  very  bidable, 
but  never  giving  his  parents  a  mo- 
ment's aerious  pain.  When  the  children 
were  assembled  by  their  mother  to  take 
their  turn  in  repeating  Scripture  texts, 
Hed^y  would  contribute  nothing  but, 
**  Bemember  Lot's  wife."  "  Once,  at  the 
«id  i)i  the  holidays,  when  told  to  pack 
op  his  box  for  school,  resolving  to  put  off' 
the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  he  paid 
BO  attention  to  his  mother's  repeated 
ipjiinctions,  until  they  became  positive 
oommands  no  longer  to  be  disregarded. 
Then  he  walked  away  to  his  room  with 
SB  air  of  insulted  dignity,  and  soon  called 
est,  'Mother,  my  box  is  packed!'  On 
opening  the  door  of  her  room,  she  found 
te  boa^placed,  loosely  corded  and  packed 
bat  with  the  housemaid's  dust- 
aiicl  brushes,  and  a  collection  of  old 
bool%  abdlSy  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  rub- 


bish, with  which  a  few  of  Mrs.  Vicars' 
favourite  books  were  irreverently  jum- 
bled. The  boy,  meanwhile  hanging  over 
the  banisters,  humming  a  careless  tune, 
calmly  received  a  displeasure,  the  dignity 
of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  preserve."  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  lost  the  example  an^ 
counsel  of  a  Christian  father,  whose  dying 
words  seem  almost  the  voice  of  prophecy : 
"I  pray  that  you  may  be  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  fight  manfully 
under  His  banner  as  to  glorify  His  holy 
name."  His  father  was  himself  a  Chris- 
tian soldier,  and  his  son  adopted  his  pro- 
fession, in  both  senses.  In  the  year  1843 
he  received  his  commission  as  an  ensign 
in  the  line,  and  soon  after  joined  the  97  th 
regiment,  then  stationed  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Next  year,  he^sailed  for  Corfu. 
His  life  as  a  soldier  was  conmibnplace 
enough,  and  its  temptations  were  too 
strong  for  his  youth  and  his  inexperience. 
Fond  of  g&icty,  with  a  vivacious  and 
somewhat  reckless  disposition,  he  in- 
dulged without  restraint  in  all  the  amuse- 
ments, and  many  of  the  excesses  charac- 
teristic of  barrack  life.  In  after  years, 
the  recollection  of  his  oareer  at  this  timo 
occasioned  the  keenest  regrets  and  self- 
reproach.  Thus  he  writes,  in  1854,  to  a 
young  friend :  "  You  will  be  spared  poig- 
nant remorse  in  the  future  by  remember- 
ing your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your 
youth.  I  speak  fh>m  heart-felt  expe- 
rience. I  would  give  worlds  if  I  had 
them  to  imdo  what  I  have  done." 

In  the  year  1848  Hedley  was  ordered 
to  Jamaica.  Here  he  was  alarmed  by 
tidings  of  his  mother's  illness.  He  had 
lately  contracted  debt  His  conscienco 
smote  him.  His  feelings  relieved  them- 
selves in  the  following  letter :  '*  My  dar- 
ling Mother, — ^I  do  love  you,  and  that 
fondly,  although  I  have  often  (and  may 
God  Almighty  forgive  me!)  rebelled 
against  your  wishes.  Mother,  I  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  what  has  passed.  You 
know  not  what  real  anguish  some  of  your 
letters  have  caused  me ;  and  although  I 
have  tried  to  drown  the  voice  of  con- 
science, after  reading  them  a  still  small 
voice  has  always  been  whispering  in*  my 
ear,  and  kept  me  from  committing  many 
a  sin."    What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the 
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yalue  of  a  mother's  counsels  and  a  mo- 
ther's prayers  I  Hedley  Vicars,  like  Au- 
gustine, owed  everything,  under  Grod,  to 
his  pious  mother. 

Together  with  these  stem  self-uphraid- 
ings,  he  appears  to  have  been  visited  by 
forebodings  of  a  premature  death.  He 
writes  thus  to  his  sister :  **  I  am  no  cow- 
ard ;  but  the  thought  of  death  is  solemn, 
and  the  idea  of  dying  far  away  from 
home,  with  no  fond  mother  or  sister  to 
give  me  comfort  in  my  dying  moments, 
is  sad  enough.  Yet  I  hope  the  effect  of 
these  reflections  is  wholesome,  and  will 
make  me  consider  seriously  whether  I 
am  fit  to  die."  The  experiences  of  the 
day,  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica, 
were  those  of  a  man  suspecting  there 
was  something  wrong  about  him,  yet  not 
knowing  very  well  what, — a  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  good,  without  knowing 
where  to  look  for  a  better  portion, — the 
"Oh  that  I  knew  where  to  find  Him" 
spirit.  This  feeling,  remorse  for  past 
follies,  and  a  soldier's  funeral,  where  he 
commanded  the  firing  party,  originated  re- 
ligious impressions,  which  deepened  into 
earnest  convictions,  and  ended  in  a  true 
turning  of  his  heart  to  God.  There  were 
the  agitations  of  a  spirit  ill  at  ease, — 
there  was  the  conflict  and  the  storm, — 
and  out  of  all,  at  last  emerged  the  great 
calm,  which  was  never  more  disturbed. 
The  following  letter  from  his  valued 
friend,  the  assistant-surgeon  of  his  regi- 
ment, wears  the  aspect  of  an  authentic 
picture :  "  From  the  first  day  I  saw  Vi- 
cars at  Zante,  in  1 846, 1  was  struck  with 
his  manly  air,  and  the  peculiar  open 
truthfulness  of  his  eye.  He  was  at  this 
time  much  taken  up  with  the  gaities  of 
the  island.  We  quitted  for  Malta,  whence, 
in  1848,  we  sailed  for  Jamaica.  During 
the  voyage  he  used  to  dress  as  a  sailor, 
and  to  delight  in  making  himself  useful 
to  the  crew.  In  Jamaica  he  had  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  attending  an  excellent  minis- 
try, and  of  witnessing  the  beauty  of  con- 
sistent religious  character  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  M*lllree,  the  surgeon  of  the  97th, 
which  had  great  effect  upon  him.  But 
this  all  passed  away  on  his  being  with- 
drawn from  these  influences,  by  being 
ordered  to  the  Lowlands  to  sit  on  court- 
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martial,  where  he  was  again  led  away 
by  unavoidable  association  with  ungodly 
companions.  At  this  time,  as  I  after- 
wards heard  from  his  own  lips,  he  totally 
neglected  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  consequently  lost  the  power 
of  resisting  temptation.  A  long  period 
elapsed  before  a  second  conviction  arose, 
and  this  appeared  to  be  sudden,  and 
lasted  till  he  left  Jamaica.  He  fVequently 
came  to  me  for  prayer  and  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  either  at  my  own  quar- 
ters or  at  a  brother-ofiScer'a." 

Leaving  the  fortunes  of  Hedley  Vicars 
for  a  moment,  let  us  pause  to  contemplate 
the  glimpses — opened  up  by  theconclodiog 
sentences  of  this  letter — of  Christian  life 
and  fellowship  among  some,  at  least,  of 
the  officers  of  our  army.    Here,  at  least, 
are  three  earnest  inquirers, — three  pray- 
ing men,— enough  to  leaven  the  whole 
community  of  ofiScers.    Not  a  strange 
thing  that  men  should  meet  together  for 
Bible- reading,  prayer,  and  Chriatian  con- 
verse; common  enough  in  olden  ttmes, 
not  so  common,  we  fear,  now.   We  should 
like  to  have  looked  into  that  barrack- 
room,  with  its  three  students,  each  with 
a  Bible  in  his  hand, — one  reading,  an- 
other commenting,  a  third  perfaapt  ask- 
ing explanations, — all  serious,  all  in  ear- 
nest, their  hearts  in  their  work, — never 
so  happy  as  in  that  room  at  that  hour, 
wishing  only  that  others  of  their  number 
were  of  like  mind,  and  then  what  a  model 
regiment  would  theirs  be  I  what  hope  for 
the  army!  what  a  grand  thing  for  Bri- 
tain if  such  were  the  soldiers  who  fought 
her  battles  I    The  world  would  learn  to 
dread  their  prayers  as  now  it  dreads  tbeir 
swords  I    When  shall  we  see  a  day  Vike 
that  on  which  Scotland's  heroes,  led  on 
by  the  gallant  Bruce,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders of  her  soil,  on  the  memorable  field 
of  Bannockburn;  and,  before  commeociog 
that  deadly  struggle,  supplicated  Heaves'! 
mercy.  Heaven's  aid,  and,  as  one  TDtXh 
prostrated  themselves  in  prayer,— for  t 
brief  moment  a  joyful  spectacle  to  the 
tyrant ;— for,  **  Look,"  said  the  haughtj 
Edward,  "they    ask  for  mercy,**— tbe 
next,  a  sight  for  wonder  and  alarm  i— 
"  Yes,  sire,"  was  the  answer,  **  of  Heaves, 
but  not  of  you." 
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In  June  1851  Uedlej  sailed  for  Hali- 
fiix,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Canada. 
One  day  in  the  month  of  November  of 
the  tame  jear,  while  musingly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  passage,  which,  to  so 
many  of  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  has 
given  rest, — '*  The  blood  of  Jesns  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  These  words  he 
had  often  read  before,  bat  never  till  now 
had  he  known  their  meaning.  They 
were  jnst  what  he  wanted.  He  was 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  past  sin.  He 
could  do  nothing,  attempt  nothing,  while 
haunted  by  that  phantom.  Here  was  re- 
lief, here  liberty.  He  could  begin  his 
life  afresh.  Here  was  hope  even  for  him. 
doaing  the  book,  he  said:  "If  this  be 
true  for  me,  henceforth  I  will  live  by  the 
grace  of  Qod  as  a  man  should  live  who 
has  been  washed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  That  night  he  scarcely  slept, 
pondering  in  his  heart  whether  it  were 
presumption  or  not  to  claim  an  interest 
in  those  words.  On  the  morning  which 
succeeded  that  memorable  night,  he 
bought  a  laige  Bible,  and  placed  it  open 
on  the  table  in  hi^  sitting-room,  deter- 
mining that  *'  an  open  Bible "  should  | 
henceforth  be  his  "  colours."  His  friends 
came  as  usual  to  his  rooms,  and  did  not 
altogether  fancy  the  new  colours.  One 
reoiarked  that  he  had  turned  Methodist. 
Another  rentured  to  warn  him  not  to 
become  a  hypocrite.  '*  Bad  as  you  were, 
I  never  thought  you  would  come  to  this, 
old  fellow."  So,  for  the  most  part,  for  a 
time,  hia  quarters  were  deserted  by  his 
late  companions.  During  six  or  seven 
nontbs,  he  had  to  encounter  no  slight 
opposition  at  mess,  and  had  hard  work,  as 
he  said,  **to  stand  his  ground."  From 
this  time  it  became  evident  that,  through 
vhaterer  process,  Hediey  was  a  changed 
maiL  His  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life  was  greatly  owing  to  the  faithftil 
pwacfaing  of  Dr  Twining,  garrison  chap- 
■t  Halifiix,  and  to  bis  personal  inter- 
mine  with  that  good  man. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  look  at 
•ome  of  Hediey  *s  letters  to  his  mother 
and  aieter,  into  which  he  poured  his  whole 
and  of  which  we  shall  only  say 


that  they  breathe  the  tenderest  regrets 


for  the  ill-spent  past,  and  discover  a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  merciful  char- 
acter of  God's  dealings  with  him,  humble 
trust  in  the  merits  of  his  precious  Saviour, 
and  a  steadfast  purpose  of  living  to  Him 
and  for  Him.  The  following  is  addressed 
to  his  sister: — ^Mt  Darliho  Mabt, — 
I  am  going  on  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  usual,  with  nothing  to  disturb  the 
eren  tenor  of  my  way.  But  no;  I  must 
correct  myself  here,  for  I  trust  that  I 
have  really  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
that  my  heart  is  gradually,  but  surely 
undergoing  a  purifying  process.  I  have 
been  fighting  hard  against  sin.  I  mean 
not  only  what  the  world  understands  by  that 
term,  but  against  the  power  of  it  in  my 
heart  The  conflict  has  been  severe :  it 
is  so  still ;  but  I  trust,  by  the  help  of 
God,  that  I  shall  finally  obtain  the  mas- 
tery. What  I  pray  for  most  constantly 
is,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  see  more 
clearly  the  wicked  state  of  my  heart  by 
nature,  and  thus  to  feel  my  greater  need 
of  an  Almighty  Saviour.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  doubts  and  torments  assail 
my  mind  at  times,  how  torn  and  har- 
assed I  am  by  sinful  thoughts  and  want 
of  faith.  You,  Mary,  can  never  experi- 
ence my  feelings,  for  you  know  not  in 
what  a  sinful  state  my  life  has  been 
passed.  Well  may  I  call  myself  the 
chief  of  sinners.  I  sometimes  even  add  to 
my  sins  by  doubting  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
atonement,  and  the  cleansing  power 
of  His  precious  blood  to  wash  away  my 
sins.  Oh  that  I  could  realise  to  myself 
more  fully  that  His  blood  cleanseth  from 
a/?  sin  I  I  was  always  foremost  and  dar- 
ing enough  in  sin.  Would  that  I  could 
show  the  same  spirit  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ;  would  that  I  felt  as  little  fear  of 
being  called  and  thought  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian as  I  used  to  feel  of  being  enlisted 

against  Christianity Summer 

has  begun  to  change  the  face  of  nature, 
and  everything  is  looking  green  and 
lovely.  I  took  a  delightful  walk  into 
the  country  yesterday  evening,  —  the 
first  time  I  ever  enjoyed  the  blessed 
sense  of  communion  with  God.  But 
when  I  came  home  it  had  all  fled,  and 
left  me  in  a  disturbed  and  restless 
state  of   mind:   my  summer  heart  of 
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warmth  and  lo?e  had  changed  back  into 
ita  natunl  state  of  winter  cold  and 
dead!" 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  where  we  may 
mark  indications  of  how  faithfully  he 
dealt  by  himself,— how  acute  were  screw- 
ing his  spuritnal  perceptions — how  ear- 
nestly he  bewailed  his  lost,  never  to  be 
recovered,  past : — *^l  have  found  compara- 
tively little  difficulty  in  giving  up  exter- 
nal sins,  but  the  innate  sin  of  my  heart, 
oh,  how  great  it  is  1  It  is  here  the  real 
battle  must  be  fought,  and  the  more 
humbling  the  sense  of  our  vileness,  the 
more  we  shall  feel  the  need  and  the  value 
of  a  Saviour.  We  all  have  our  tempta- 
tions, and  in  scarcely  any  profession  could 
they  more  beset  the  Christian  beginner 
than  in  the  army.  But  let  us  remember 
that  whatever  be  our  calling,  God  has 
promised  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted 
above  that  we  are  able  to  bear.  We 
must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
for  they  unfit  u^  for  spiritual  meditation ; 
and  although  they  may  be  hard  to  part 
with  as  a  right  eye  or  right  hand,  there 
is  no  alternative  if  wevwish  to  grow  in 

grace As   Newton    says,    '  I 

know  what  the  world  can  do,  and  what 
it  cannot  do.'  It  cannot  give  or  take 
away  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  It  cannot  soothe  the 
wounded  conscience,  nor  enable  us  to 
meet  death  with  comfort.  /  have  tried 
both  services.  For  twenty-five  years  have 
I  lived  under  the  thraldom  of  sin,  led  by 
the  Devil.  The  retrospect  of  my  past 
life  is  now  miserable  to  me ;  yet  before 
I  was  Uught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
thought  and  called  it  a  life  of  pleasure  ! 
The  very  name,  when  applied  to  sin,  now 
makes  my  heart  sicken.  Bitter  expe- 
rience has  taught  mo  that '  there  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked.'  Do  not  think, 
dear  Edward,  that  because  I  write  thus, 
I  wish  you  to  think  me  very  religious,  or 
that  I  consider  myself  better  than  you. 
I  do  not.  But  I  find  more  pleasure  now 
in  writing  on  these  subjects  than  on  any 
other,  and  I  want  to  draw  out  your 
thoughts  about  them." 

What  clearness  of  Christian  sagacity 
in  the  above  extract  1  and  yet  the  writer, 
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as  he  himself  says,  only  a  "Christian 
beginner."  In  the  last  passage,  also,  how 
afi*ectionately  desirous  of  his  brother's 
salvation,  yet  how  anxious  to  guard 
against  misconception.  What  a  true  hu- 
mility,— ^what  a  noble  ingenuousness,-^ 
what  exquisite  simplicity  of  character,— 
what  genuine  charity,  "hoping  all 
things,"— how  far,  how  very  far  from 
the  spirit  of  scribe  and  pharisee — "  Stand 
back  I^  I  am  holier  than  thou."  Would 
that  we  all  took  the  same  lowly  estimate 
of  self  as  Hedley  Vicars— would  that 
in  equal  measure  we  learned  to  refrain 
from  drawing  complacent  comparisons 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours, 
and  were  more  given  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  what  we  are  and  what 
we  should  be. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  thus 
announces  hia  determination  to  live  out 
the  true  life  of  a  Christian  :—*' I  trust, 
my  Dear  Mother,  that  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  an  adjutant  I  may  never 
neglect  the  more  important  duties  of  a 
Christian,  and  that  I  may  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.  How  amply  shall  I  be  re- 
paid if  ever  one  of  n^py  fellow-aoldierB  is 
brought  by  my  example  and  advice,  as 
a  means  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  His  mercies  in  Christ  I 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  mudi 
discouragement,  fh>m  ignoranpe  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
my  duty  and  leave  the  issue  to  God,  re- 
membering the  words,  '  Paul  may  plant 
and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  alone 
that  giveth  the  increase.' " 

It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
impressions  Dr.  Twining,  the  chaplain 
of  Halifax,  had  formed  of  this  young 
Christian  soldier.  *<  When  I  first  knew 
Captain  Vicars,"  he  says,  "he  was 'walk- 
ing according  to  the  course  of  thSa  world.' 
He  had,  as  he  told  me,  been  under 
strong  convictions  in  the  West  Indiefi 
and  attended  religious  meetings;  bat 
trusting  to  his  own  resolutions,  and  not 
in  the  Saviour's  strength,  he  had  ftUsD 
again  under  the  power  of  temptation' 
There  was  something  very  attractive  in 
his  appearance,  and  I  asked  Aim  to  msft 
with  a  few  officers  and  others  at  my  booi^ 
to  join  in  reading  the  Scriptnren,  cosftf* 
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sation  and  prayer.    Pc  came  at  once,  and 
never  fidled  to  attend  regularly.    It  was 
loon  eTident  that  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  matter.    He  hecame  a  teacher  in 
my  Sunday  School,  and  attended  a  Bihle 
Class,  which  I  had  estahlished  on  Sanday 
evening  for  soldiers,  and  another  daring 
the  week  for  soldiers'  wives ;  this  he  did 
to  encourage  the  men  and  women  of  his 
regiment  to  come.     He  and  Mr.  Nash 
always  spent  Sanday  evening  at  my  house, 
as  they  never  dined  at  the  regimental 
mess  on  that  day.    He  told  me  of  all  his 
trials,  and  we  often  knelt  down  together 
in  my  little  study,  laying  them  all  open 
before  a  throne  of  grace.    It  was  evident, 
as  time  passed  on,  that  he  was  growing  in 
knowledge,  in  grace,  in  consistency,  in 
firmness,   in  Christian    experience.      I 
knew  him  much  more  intimately  after- 
wards.   An  officer  in  the  97th  regiment 
was  shot  through  the  knee  in  moose- 
hunting,  and  being  very  uncomfortable  in 
his  quarters,  I  brought  him  to  my  house. 
Vicars  evinced  the  tenderest  regard  for 
the  body  and  soul  of  his  brother  officer ; 
he  nursed  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
and  for  six  weeks  was  a  constant  inmate 
of  my  house.    Then  I  began  most  inti- 
mately   to   know    him— his   high    and 
honourable  principles,  his  tender  heart, 
bis  sweet  disposition,  and  all  sanctified  by 
divine  grace.    His  was  a  lovely  character ; 
h  was  impossible  to  know  him  and  not 
love  him ;  every  creature  about  my  house 
did  love  him.    He  had  to  suflTer  a  fiery 
perMcntion  from  some  of  the  officers  of 
bis  regiment." 

The  month  of  May  1853,  saw  Hcdley 
onoe  more  in  England,  and  amid  home 
sasodAtions.  And  now  he  had  but  one 
olject  in  life,  the  doing  good  as  he  had 
opportiinity.  Everywhere  he  was  active 
in  his  Master's  service.  Now  amid  the 
eoCUgea  of  Terling,  now  in  the  camp  of 
CHwbham,  now  in  the  Thieves' Reforma- 
tory' in  London,  and  now  among  the 
asTTies  at  Beckenham.  Of  his  work  at 
tte  latter  place  we  may  give  the  following 
skateli.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
he  addressed  upwards  of  a  hundred  nav- 
He  chose  for  his  subject,  "Pre- 
to  meet  thy  God," — and  no  man  on  a 
d|y!iig  hed  oouid  have  spoken  with  greater 


solemnity  and  earnestness.  Yet  there  he 
stood  a  strong  man  amid  strongmen— 
"  putting  himself  along-side  of  us,  as  a 
fellow-sinner/' as  one  of  them  remarked. 
'*  And  yet  so  good  now,  and  such  a  man 
withal ! "  "  One  after  another,"  says  an 
eye-witness  of  this  striking  scene ;  they 
crowded  round  him  for  a  shake  of  his 
hand,  and  to  wish  him  safety  and  success. 
We  heard  them  saying  among  themselves, 
— **  What  a  pity  such  a  fine  fellow  should 
go  to  be  shot ; "  and  several  of  them  met 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  village  to  make 
an  agreement  to  pray  for  him  regularly. 
With  two  of  them  he  had  private  conver- 
sation and  prayer  the  next  morning,  at 
their  own  request. 

Such  was  Hedley's  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  hospital  before  Sebastopol. 
And  now  the  time  came  when  he  must 
set  forth  on  his  last  fatal  expedition. 
With  prayers  and  tears  he  was  attended 
to  the  station.  There  are  breaking  hearts 
that  remember  that  bright  May  rooming, 
when  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters 
wrung  in  agony  the  hands  they  shall 
clasp  no  more.  Many  a  young  hero  sleeps 
afar,  and  the  memory  of  his  last  look,  as 
he  waved  farewell,  is  all  that  is  left  to 
love,  till  the  grand  meeting-time  of  the 
long  severed. 

**  Farewell  t  I  think  we  shall  not  meet  again 
Till  it  be  in  that  land  where  never  change  . 
la  known,  and  thoae  who  love  can  part  no  more. 
Commend  me  to  my  mother'a  prayerf ,  and  say 
That  never  man  enjoyed  a  heatenlier  peace 
Than  Rodric  at  this  hoar,— O  fkithfiU  firiends. 
How  dear  ye  are  to  me,  these  tears  may  telL** 

Providence  willed  that  Hedlcy  should 
be  for  some  time  detained  in  Greece, 
and  he  occupied  quarters  at  the  Firsus. 
Some  of  his  most  interesting  letters  are 
dated  from  this  spot.  Like  the  "tender 
grace"  of  departing  day,  the  character  of 
this  lovable  young  man  grew  more  and 
more  attractive.  It  was  mellowing  for 
heaven,  and  already  did  it  seem  baptized 
in  **  the  light  that  never  shone  on  sea  or 
shore." 

While  quartered  at  the  Piraeus,  tlio 
British  camp  was  ravaged  by  cholera  and 
malignant  fever,  which  carried  off  in 
thirty-four  days  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  finest  men  of  his  regiment. 
Throughout  this  trying  period  Hedley 
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laboured  like  a  true  evangelist.  As  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  created 
opportunities  of  usefulness,  not  waiting 
for  them,  we  find  him  relieying  his  bro- 
ther-o£Scers  of  the  duty  of  attending  fu- 
neral parties,  and  thus  finding  occasion 
to  address  his  men  in  words  of  so- 
lemn counsel  over  each  new-made  grave 
of  a  departed  comrade.  What  his  own 
feelings  were  at  this  time  he  tells  us  in 
many  letters ;  in  one  of  which  he  says : 
'*  In  my  own  soul  I  have  enjoyed  a  peace- 
ful, happ7  time,  leaning  on  Jesus.  It  is 
true  this  is  a  spiritual  desert,  but  seldom 
have  I  had  more  hungerings  and  thirst- 
ings  after  Christ  and  holiness." 

It  is  a  work  of  love  to  trace  out  in  brief 
outline  the  records  of  such  a  life;  but  that 
work  draws  to  a  close.  In  the  month  of 
November  he  embarked  with  his  regi- 
ment to  join  the  army  of  Lord  Raglan. 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  miseries  of  the 
succeeding  winter,  —  they  have  passed 
into  history.  We  need  not  ask  how  Hed- 
ley  Vicars  laboured  and  suffered  in  that 
dreary  trench  work.  But  how  passed  he 
the  brief  intervals  allowed  by  the  stem 
necessities  of  a  soldier's  life  ?  Nightly  by 
the  watch-fire's  fitful  gleam  he  read  his 
Bible.  As  often  as  opportunity  allowed, 
he  held  prayer- meetings  in  his  tent.  His 
spare  moments  he  passed  in  the  hospital 
wards,  with  the  earnestness  of  a  mission- 
ary and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  wait- 
ing on  the  helpless  sick,  and  speaking  of 
Jesus  to  the  weary  and  the  dying.  '*  This 
afternoon,**  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
^<  while  speaking  to  our  poor  fellows  in 
the  cholera  hospital,  who  were  lying  cold 
and  comfortless  on  the  oare  ground,  rays 
of  sunshine  seemed  to  illumine  that 
charnel-tent  as  I  brought  the  crucified 
Saviour  before  those  men,  for  tears  glis- 
tened in  many  an  eye,  and  the  smile  of 
hope  and  peace  was  on  many  a  lip.  I 
feel  it  indeed  to  be  a  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  talk  to  my  sick  comrades  and  fel- 
low-sinners of  Jesus ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  who  never  visit  the  suffering  and 
dying  deprive  themselves  of  the  deepest 
happiness  this  life  affords." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Hedley  was 
not  alone  in  this  **  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  labours  more  | 
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abundant."   There  were  many  soldiert  of 

Jesus  Christ  in  that  camp,  good  men  and 

true,  with  whom  he  held  most  sweet  and 

loving  intercourse. 

The  month  of  March  1855  came,  and 

with  it  the  day  of  national  humiliation. 

It  was  devoutly  spent  by  Hedley  and  his 

Christian  friends.    Services  were  held  in 

his  tent,  in  which  he  himself  took  park 

The  evening  was  passed  with  his  dearest 

friend  Mr.  Cay,  who  says  he  never  can 

forget  it    Even  then  Hedley  was  near- 

ing  home,  and  was  there  by  anticipation. 

**  Jesns  in  hearen,  Jetiis  in  the  heart. 
Heaven  in  the  heart,  the  heart  in  heaven.** 

We  close  our  extracts  with  the  last 
words  he  ever  wrote,  addressed  to  one 
dearer  than  mother  or  sister — his  own 
betrothed  and  now  widowed  love: — "I 
have  been  in  many  a  danger  by  night  and 
day  since  I  last  wrote  you,  my  own  be- 
loved, but  the  Lord  has  delivered  me 
from  them  all,  and  not  only  so,  but  He 
has  likewise  kept  me  in  perfect  peace, 
and  made  me  glad  with  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  In  Jesus  I  find  all  I  want 
of  happiness  or  enjoyment ;  and  as  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month  roll 
by,  I  believe  He  is  becoming  more  and 
more  lovely  in  my  ey^  and  predoos  to 
my  soul." 

The  night  of  March  22d  saw  Hedley 
Vicars  occupying  the  post  of  danger.  Far 
along  the  British  lines  the  ruddy  watch- 
fires  gleamed.    Fitful   gusts  swept  the 
sky,  moaning,  dirge-like,  over  the  graves 
of  the  fallen.     The  lighU  of  Sebastopd 
might  be  seen  faintly  through  the  gloom. 
Ten  o'clock  came,  and  the  ominous  silence 
was  broken  suddenly,  by  Russian  guns, 
in  direction  of  the  Victoria   Redoubt, 
opposite   the    Malakhoff.     It    was  the 
signal  for  a  sortie.      Silent    as   death 
15,000  men  moved  towards  the  French 
advanced  parallel.    To  storm  it  was  tiM 
work  of  an  instant.     Their  next  attempt 
was   to  surprise  the   British,    and  by 
stealing  along  the  parallel,  attack  theo 
in  fiank  and  rear.   The  first  who  marked 
those  dark  forms  was  the  keen  ejt  of 
Hedley  Vicars.    The  word  was  passed  to 
his  men  to  lie  down   till  the  Ruisisiii 
came  within  twenty  paces.  On  swept  tbst 
bristling  column  of  two  thooMnd  bnb* 
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Silently  crouched  that  little  band  of  two 
hundred,  eyery  man  of  them  a  hero.  The 
next   moment,  and  Hedley  was  on  his 
feet,  the  war-shout  on  his  lips,  "Now, 
97th,  on  your  pins,  and  charge,"— himself 
foremost  with  the  foremost.    Then  came 
the  desperate  hand  to  hand  mel^e,  the 
straggling  shot,  the  thrusto  aimed  and 
parried  in  the  dark.    The  parapet  was 
leaped, — the  enemy  were  in  flight,  but 
Hedley  Vicars  had  given  his  last  cheer — 
*»  This  way,  97th."    He  was  borne  to  the 


rear,— his  work  was  done, — **his  gar- 
ments were  rolled  in  blood," — his  last 
words  were  "  Cover  my  face," — and,  laid 
down  gently  at  his  tent  door,  his  pure 
spirit  soared  away. 

"  Sleep  sweetly,  teoder  heart,  in  peace  ; 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soal. 
While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet ; 
Nothing  to  thee  comes  new  or  strange ; 
Sleep  fbU  of  rest,  from  head  to  feet ; 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change.** 

R.  f 


PETRA. 


PBTRA — THE  PKOBABLB  KADESU  OP 
SCRIPTURE. 

An  oasis  of  TegeUtion  in  Ihe  desert  hills; 
■cenery  only  second  in  grandeur  to  that  where 
the  Law  was  delivered  ;  a  city  of  which  the  pre. 
sent  ruins  are  modem,  but  of  which  the  earlier 
Testlges  reach  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity— 
these  are  some  of  the  points  which  give  Pctra  a 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  original  sanctuary 
of  the  Idumean  wilderness.    It  is  moreover  one 
of  the  few  facts  localised  by  anything  like  an 
authentic  tradition,— in  this  case  preserved  by 
Joaephns,  the  Talmudists,   Eusebius.  and  Je- 
'o°>«i— that  Kadesh   was   either   identical,   or 
closely  connected  with  Petra.    With  this  the  ex- 
isting  names  (though  capable  of  another  origin) 
remarkably  harmonise.     The  mounUin  wtiich 
overhangs  the  valley  of  Petra  has  been  known  as 
fiur  back  as  the  knowledge  of  travellers  extends, 
as  the   *•  mountain  of  Aaron.'*    The  basin  of 
Petra  is  known  to  the  Arabs  by  no  other  name 
than  ••the  VaUey  of  Moses.**    The  great  ravine 
through  which  the  torrent  is  admitted  into  the 
▼alley,  is  called  ••  the  Cleft  of  Moses**— in  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  stroke  of  the  rod  of  Moses. 
In  accordance  with  these  confirmations  are  the 
iaeideatal  expressions  of  the  narrative  itself. 
The  word  always  used  for  "the  rock*'  of  Ka. 
deah,  in  describing  the  second  supply  of  water, 
la  "aela-  or  *'  cliff,**  in  contradistinction  to  the 
mml  word  «'t«ur*'— "rock,"  which  is  no  less 
farariably  applied  to  "  the  rock*'  of  Horeb-the 
scene  of  the  first  supply.    It  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  the  relative  meaning  of  the  two  words. 
B«t  it  is  almost  certain  that  of  the  two,  "  sela,** 
fik«  our  word  "  cliff,"  is  the  grander  and  more 
sbropi  feature  ;   which  is  of  importance  as  ex- 
tfwding  from  the  claimants  to  the  name  of  Ka. 
dasb,snch  spots  as  Ain  El-Weibeh.  where  the 
merely  stony  shelves  of  three  or  four 
.  In  height.    But  the  name  "  Sela**  is  also  the 
M  that  by  which  in  later  times  the  place 

sailed  •*  Petra"  was  designated. 

H  tliere  be  any  ground  for  this  conclusion, 
FetfS  aMomes  a  new  interest.     Its  rock-hewn  , 
ewes  DMj  have  served  in  part  for  the  dwellings, 
'the  graves,  of  the  Israelites ;  it  is  dig. 


I  nified  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  both  of  Mi. 
riam  and  Aaron  \  its  sanctity  may  account  for  the 
elevation  and  seclusion  of  some  of  its  edifices, 
perched  high  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  ^ 
and  evidently  the  resort  of  ancient  pilgrims ;  its 
impressive  scenery  well  accords  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  hymns  of  Israel,  in  which 
Kadesh  with  the  surrounding  rocks  of  Edom  is 
almost  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  second  Sinai : 
"  Lord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when 
thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edoin"—**  God 
came  from  Teman^  and  the  Holy  One  from  Moumt 
Paran,     He  brought  them  to  Mount  •''inai  and 
Kade»h.hamea,'*  •'The  Lord  came  from   Sinai, 
and  rose  up  from  Mount  Stir  unto  them ;  He  shined 
forth  from  Mount  Paran,  and  He  came  .... 
with  ten  thousands  of  Saints.**  (if  we  take  the 
Hebrew  as  followed  in  the  Authorised  Version 
—but  more    probably  with   the    Septuagint)— 
*•  with  the  ten  thousands  of  Kadtsh-^  or  (per- 
haps more  probably  still,  with  Ewald,)  '*  from 
Mer^ah.Kade$hr 

And  if  any  point  is  to  be  selected  in  Petra,  as 
especially  the  seat  of  this  primeval  sanctuary,  it 
is  that  which  I  have  Just  described,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Deir.**  or  '•Convent.'* 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  this  point  and 
Mount  Hor  were  long  regarded  as  the  two  sacred 
spots  of  Petra ;  that  the  scene  of  the  death  and 
sepulture  of  Aaron  was  designedly  fixed  in  view 
of  this,  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  tlie  Holy 
Place  of  ''Kadesh;"  that  this  sanctity  was  re- 
tained  through  the  successive  changes  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  worship ;  and  that  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Desert  mounted  these  time-worn  steps,  and 
traced  their  inscriptions  upon  the  rock,  on  their 
way  to  the  only  spot  whence  they  could  see  the 
grave  of  Aaron  ? 


THE  APPROACH  TO  PBTRA  BY  "  THE  8IK." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  place  worthy  of  the  scene,  and 
one  could  long  to  believe  it.  Follow  me,  then, 
down  this  msgnificent  gorge— the  most  msgnifi. 
cent,  beyond  all  doubt,  which  I  have  ever  beheld. 
The  rocks  are  almost  precipitous,  or  rather,  they 
would  be,  if  they  did  not.  like  their  brethren  in 
all  this  region,  overlap,  and  crumble,  and  crack. 
as  if  they  would  crash  over  yon.    The  gor);  e  is 
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about  a  milo  and  a  half  long,  and  the  opening  of 
the  cliffs  at  the  top  is  throughout  almost  as  nar. 
row  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile  of  Pfeffers, 
which,  in  dimensions  and  form,  it  more  resem. 
bles  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance.  At  its 
▼ery  first  entrance  you  pass  under  the  arch 
which,  though  greatly  broken,  still  spans  the 
chasm— meant  apparently  to  indicate  the  ap. 
proach  to  the  city.  You  pass  under  this  along 
the  bed  of  the  torrent,  now  rough  with  stones, 
but  once  a  regular  paved  road  like  the  Appian 
Way,  the  pavement  still  remaining  at  intervals 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream— the  stream,  meanwhile, 
which  now  has;its  own  wild  way,  being  then  di. 
verted  from  its  course  along  troughs  hewn  in  the 
rock  above,  or  conducted  through  earthenware 
pipes,  still  traceable.  These  and  a  few  niches  for 
statues  now  gone,  are  the  only  traces  of  human 
hand.  YThat  a  sight  it  must  have  been,  when  all 
these  were  perfect ! 

A  road,  level  and  smooth,  running  through 
these  tremendous  rocks,  and  the  blue  sky  Just 
visible  above,  the  green  caper  plant  and  wild  ivy 
hanging  in  festoons  over  the  heads  of  the  travel- 
lers as  they  wind  along,  the  flowering  oleander 
fringing  then,  as  now,  this  roa^rvellous  highway 
like  the  border  of  a  garden*  walk.  Tou  move  on ; 
and  the  ravine,  and  with  it  the  road,— and  with 
the  road  in  old  times  the  caravans  of  India, — 
winds  as  if  it  were  the  most  flexible  of  rivers, 
instead  of  being  in  truth  a  rent  through  a  moun. 
tain  wall.  After  a  mile  or  more  through  the 
defile— the  clifiEs  over>arching  in  their  narrowest 
contraction— when,  suddenly  through  the  nar. 
row  opening  left  between  the  two  dark  walls  of 
another  turn  of  the  gorge,  you  see  a  pale  pink 
front  of  pillars  and  sculptured  figures  closing 
your  view  from  top  to  bottom.  Tou  rush  to- 
wards it,  you  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  de. 
file,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excavated  temple, 
which  remains  almost  entirely  perfect  between 
the  two  flanks  of  dark  rock  out  of  which  it  is 
hewn.  The  Sik,  though  it  opens  here,  yet  con- 
tracts once  more,  and  it  is  in  this  last  stage  that 
those  red  and  purple  variegations,  which  I  have 
before  described,  appear  in  their  most  gorgeous 
hues ;  and  here  also  begins,  what  must  have  been 
properly  the  Street  of  Tombs,  the  Appian  Wsy 
of  Fetra.  Here  they  are  most  numerous,  the 
rock  is  honey-combed  witl^  cavities  of  all  shapes 
and  sixes,  and  through  these  you  advance  till  the 
defile  once  more  opens,  and  you  see— strange  and 
unexpected  sight!— with  tombs  above,  below, 
and  in  front,  a  Greek  Theatre  (like  that  of  Tua. 


eulnm)  hewn  out  of  the  reck,  its  tiers  of  seats 
literally  red  and  purple  alternately,  in  the  native 
rock.  Once  more  the  defile  closes  with  its  exca- 
vations, and  once  more  opens  in  the  area  of  Petra 
itself;  the  torrent.bed  passing  now  through  ab- 
solute desolation  and  silence,  though  strewn  with 
the  fragments  which  show  that  yon  once  entered 
on  a  splendid  and  busy  city  gathered  along  its 
rocky  banks,  as  along  the  quays  of  some  great 
northern  river. 

THE  DEIR. 

Tou  turn  up  a  torrent  bed  in  the  western  cHffs 
(for  torrent  beds  from  all  sides  pour  down  into 
this  area  in  the  heart  of  the  hills),  but  soon  leave 
it  to  ascend  a  staircase  hewn  out  of  the  rocks, 
steps  not  absolutely  continuous  now,  though 
probably  they  once  were  ;  broad  steps  glowing 
with  the  native  colours,  which    conduct  you 
through  magnificent  recks,  and  along  the  banks 
of  an  almost  second  Sik,  high  up  into  the  vast 
cluster  of  rocks  which  face  Mount  Hor  on  the 
north.     This  staircase  is  the  most  striking  in- 
stance  of  what  you  see  everywhere.    Wherever 
your  eyes  turn  along  the  excavated  sides  of  the 
rocks  you  see  steps,  often  leading  to  nothing ;  or 
to  something  which  has  crumbled  away ;  often 
with  their  first  steps  worn  away,  so  that  they  are 
now  inaccessible ;  sometimes  as  mere  ornaments 
in  the  fa9ades.  but  everywhere  seen  even  more 
than  the  caves  themselves.    High  up  in  these 
rocks,  withdrawn  like  the  Khazne  between  two 
gigantic  walls  of  cliff,  with  a  green  platform  be- 
fore  it,  is  another  temple  of  the  same  Idod, 
though  not  of  the  same  singular  colour.    In  fiurt, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  yellow  stone,  but  in  form 
it  is  more  perfect  than  the  Khaxne,  audita  whole 
effect  is  so  extremely  modem,  that  I  cannot  bet- 
ter describe  its  impression  on  me  than  by  cooor 
paring  it  to  a  London  church  of  the  last  centtuy* 
That,  is  to  say,  you  must  imagine  a  Londoa 
church,  of  the  most  debased  style  of  ornament 
and  taste,  transplanted  into  a  mountain  nooksf 
wild  and  solitary  as  the  Splugen.    I  call  it  soli* 
tary— but  it  was  not  always  so.     The  Arsbie 
name,    Bl-Deir,  —  •'  the  Convent,"  —  impUM 
their   belief  that  it  was  a  Chrtatian  church. 
Crosses  are  carved  within  it.    The  Bimitio  in- 
scriptions are  carved  on  the  steps  by  which  it  ii 
approached.    Ruins  lie  above,  below,  and  around 
it.    Everything,  in  short,  tends  to  indicate  that 
this  was  a  specially  sacred  spot,  and  that  it'wai 
regarded  so  by  Christians  afterwardB.->£ffCPiI<y*< 
Sinai  and  Palatine. 


MERCANTILE  MORALITY.* 


This  lecture,  which  was  deliyered  re- 
cently to  the  Yoang  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  London,  is  pre-eminently 
a  lecture  for  the  times.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  commer- 
cial age.    The  tendency  of  all  the  great 

•MereantOe  MoraUty,     A  Lecture  by    the 
Rev.  William  Brock.    I«ondon :  MIsbet  and  Co. 
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movements  of  the  past  few  years  has  htw. 
to  giro  this  character  to  the  times  we  live 
in.  The  removal  of  restrictions  from 
trade,  the  formation  of  railways,  tbs 
development  of  national  resonreet  by 
mining,  by  agriculture,  by  the  applict- 
tion  of  science  to  all  processes  in  manu^ 
fiacture^these  have  greatly  •timidalfi 
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anr  owa  connlrj.  And 
otb«r  oonotriet,  with  variou  dtgr»M  of 
alaoritj,  are  foUowiog  In  onr  wak*. 
Bran  war  bu  been  oTer-mted  for  biiDg- 
ing  togatlier  iato  close  tllitooe  oooDtdet 
wbicb,  altboDgh  Deigbbonrs,  bkTS  been 
•ooaitomcd  to  look  upon  eaeb  otber  witb 
uipiclon.  And  the  retora  of  pescs  «p- 
P«u*  Ukelj  to  cement  tbe  tiUimace  itill 
firtber,  mod  to  lead  to  a  graiter  meuure 
of  tbKt  intereonrae  aod  tnatual  confldeooe 
from  wbicb  oommercial  dealing!  are  tore 
to  follow.  Already,  tbce  the  proolama- 
tion  of  paaoe,  we  baTO  heard  of  great 
continental  projecti  for  Iha  formatioD  of 
r^Iwaji,  BO  that  we  may  look  for  a  time 
of  jat  more  general  going  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gradual  extension  of  !□- 
tamational  connneroe.  If  our  own 
country  bai  taken  the  lead  in  this 
march,  the  more  neeeHity  is  there  that 
wc  make  sura  we  are  not  sacrificing  to 
commercial  progress  higher  and  better 
internts.  WebaTaneedta  examine  one  < 
prinoiples,  and  inqaire  whether  we  are 
making  an  idol  of  mercbandite,  and  tak- 
ing our  law  from  it  instead  of  bringing 
it  nnder  the  one  Divine  law ;  or  whether 
vs  are  remembarlag  and  recagnising  in 
daily  practice  thai  all  transactions  be- 
tween man  and  man  ooKht  to  furnish 
illnstrations  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  character  of  our  commercial  legis- 
lation, and  of  our  transactions  as  a  people 
Ib  the  commerce  of  nations,  must  depend 
spon  the  character  and  dealings  of  in- 
dlridoals.  If,  as  individual  buyers  and 
•aUers  in  the  articles  oF  daily  use,  we 
le  the  eternal  principles  of  righte- 
•a,  and  adorn  the  Christian  dootrine 
««  profess,  then  and  then  only  can  we 
hope  to  exercise,  as  a  nation,  a  benefiolal 
iltflaenoe  in  the  wider  fields  of   oom- 

Mr.  Brock  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
(h»  matter  in  his  admirable  leotnre  on 
'Mercantile  Morality."  He  takes  bis 
lUaatrationa  flrom  transactions  of  every 
iaj  uuenrrence,  and  ebews  bow  "mer- 
WKtiU  morality  "  is  not  a  thing  having 
■  ipjiilal  interest  for  one  class  only  in 
A*  oommnnity,  hut  that  it  in  principle 
MMoama  itself  most  intimately  with  all 
teiinp  between  man  and  man.    It* 
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tnu  meaoiag  is  clearly  Mt  forlh  in  the 
following  passage: — 

"  He  that  doeth  exactly  what  Christ 
has  enjoiaed  will  do  exactly  the  right 
thing.  By  as  much  as  our  doings  and 
our  devisings  accord  with  His  injuictiona 
shall  we  be  moral  persons :  moral 
throughout  the  several  relationsbipi  of 
Ufa. 

"  The  general  including  tb«  particular, 
we  shall  be  moral  in  our  mercantile  re- 
lationships by  as  ancb  as  our  aercatitlle 
devising!  and  doings  aooord  with  the 
injunctions  of  Christ.  Mercantile  moral- 
ity is  not  of  a  different  nature  from 
domestia,  or  literary,  or  clerioal,  or  judi- 
cial morality.  It  has  no  code  which  is 
generically  its  own  code,  no  sanctions 
which  are  exclusively  its  own  aanctions, 
DO  vocabalary  which  is  prescript! vely  its 
own  vocabulary.  Mercantile  morality  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  morality  in 
matters  mercantile ;  the  adoption  of 
principles  in  business  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  one  general  standard,  and 
the  porsiut  of  conduct  in  bnsiaess  which 
ia  in  aabordination  to  the  one  general 
law. 

"  Assuming  this,  let  ni  render  earnest 
heed  to  Him  who  has  given  ns  that  Uw. 
Tbas  He  spake ;  '  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  wonld  tJiat  men  abonld  do  to  you  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.'  Of  manifold  ether 
injunctions  is  this  one  the  comprehensive 
and  the  authoritative  summary.  An 
epitome  it  may  be  deemed  of  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord  at  large  1  a  handbook  of  duty. 


condensed  and  presented  t< 


*  for 


question.  Bow  are  « 
duct  ourselves  towards  our  neighbours  7 
this  law  saith  in  answer — Exactly  aa  you 
would  have  your  nelgbbonra  conduct 
themselves  towards  you;  provided  always 
that  you  were  occupying  their  position, 
and  that  they  were,  occupying  yours  i 
provided,  moreover,  that  yoor  know- 
ledge of  all  wbicb  pertains  to  the  two 
positions  had  been  nureservedly  and 
candidly  interchanged. 

"  Thus  arc  all  questions  about  duty 
and  obligation  simplified  and  settled ; 
questions  about  mercantile  dnty  and 
obligatiou  among.tbe  rest." 

Some  familiar  instances  arc  taken  for 
illnstration — from  the  acts  of  buying  and 
•elling,  of  giving  and  taking  contracts, 
of  letting  and  fairing,  of  imposing  and 
paying  taxes. 

For  example,  to  take  the  first  of  these: 
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commodities  in  possession  which  are 
ready  for  transference  to  those  who 
want  them,  on  their  transference  to  you 
in  return  of  a  specified  amount  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  You  are, 
say,  the  seller.  But  suppose  now,  that 
you  were  the  buyer  of  those  commodi- 
ties, would  you  not  desire  that  they 
should  be  truthfully  described,  as  to  the 
kind  of  them;  and  equitably  charfi^ed, 
as  to  the  value  of  them ;  and  fully  allot- 
ted, as  to  the  measure  of  them;  and 
punctually  delirered,  as  to  the  destination 
of  them  ? 

"  A  statement  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  really  of  a  particular  material — the 
statement  being  false — would  seriously 
mislead  you.  An  assurance  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, they  will  certainly  get  dearer — the 
assurance  being  dishonest — would  injuri- 
ously deceive  you.  A  representation  to 
the  effect  that  there  you  have  the  given 
quantity — the  representation  being  un- 
true— would  fraudulently  involve  you  in 
inevitable  loss.  An  averment  to  the 
effect  that  your  purchase  was  duly  on 
its  way — the  averment  being  mendacious 
— would  entail  upon  you  complicated 
wrong.  Not  thus — however  plausibly  it 
might  be  accomplished — not  thus  would 
you  like  to  be  cheated  by  others ;  dien, 
not  thus  are  others  to  be  cheated  by  you. 
In  selling  them  that  which  they  want, 
you  are  to  be  as  those  who  buy. 

*'  Or  if  yon  are  the  buyer,  you  are  to 
be  as  the  one  who  sells.    In  that  case, 
would  you  not  like  to  have  your  honest 
word  taken  about  the  worth  of  a  thing  t 
Would  you  not  wish  to  have  your  time, 
which  is  your  property,  saved  from  need- 
less interruption  ?     Would  you  not  de- 
siderate the  kindly  conclusion  of  the 
negotiation    exactly    on    the    specified 
terms  ?     All  haggling  and  fencing  about 
the  price  would  an^oy  you.     All  intima- 
tions about  your  being  well  up  in  sharp 
practice  would  offend  you.     Why  should 
a  purchaser  of  your  commodities  either 
impugn  your  veracity,  or  reflect  upon 
your  conscientiousness,  or  deprive  you 
of  your  due,  or  threaten,  if  you  will  not 
render  your  commodiUes  at  a  lower  rate, 
that  he  will  go  elsewhere  ?     You  would 
resent  all  this  as  so  much  wrong  done  to 
you.     Then,  take  care  not  to  perpetrate 
the    wrong.      The    improprieties    that 
would  displease  you  are  precisely  the 
improprieties  which  you  are  to  avoid. 

«  From  the  seller  mercantile  morality 
demands  truthfulness,  and  from  the  buyer 
it  demands  confidience ;  from  the  seller 
it  looks  for  frankness,  and  from  the  buyer 
it  looks  for  satisfaction ;  from  the  seller 
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it  requires  integrity,  and  from  the  buyer 
it  requires  respect ;  from  the  seller  it  in- 
sists upon  unimpeachable  trust  worthinesiy 
and  from  the  buyer  it  insists  upon  im- 
plicit belief." 

Several  startling  instances  are  given 
of  immoralities  in  mercantile  dealingt. 
Take  the  following : — 

*'  The  man  who  will  alter  the  marking 
of  the  barometer  in  order  to  affect  the 
corn-market  is  an  immoral  man.     The 
man  who  will  vend  as  wholesome  food 
what  he  knows  to  be  unwholesome  is  an 
immoral  man.    The  man  who,  by  glaring 
and    delusive    advertisements,    imposes 
upon  the  uninitiated  u  an  immoral  man. 
The   man   who  will    give  yon   narrow 
widths,  and  short  lengths,  and  deficient 
measures,  and  light  weights,  is  an  im- 
moral man.     The  man  who  will  cleverlr 
imitate  the  title-page  of  a  popnlar  book 
that  he  may  thereby  sell  a  book  of  his 
own  is  an  immoral  man.    The  man  who, 
either  to  save  himself  from  trouble,  or  to 
enlarge  his  profits,  will  give  all  his  work 
to  some  middle  man  at  barely  the  re- 
munerating price,   knowing    that    that 
work  must  actually  be  done  by  other 
men  on  the  sweating  system,  at  a  starva- 
tion price,  is  an  immoral  man.    The  man 
who  will  steal  down  stairs  slipshod — I 
use  the  language  with' which  a  nrtt-class 
periodical  has  recently  described  some 
retail  traders — *  the  man  who  will  steal 
down  stairs  slipshod  to  perform  adulter- 
ations which  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
perform  before  his  shopmen,'  is  an  im- 
moral man.     The  man  who  will  charge 
the  customers  who  are  on  their  guard 
one  price,  and  the  customers  who  are 
off  their  guard  another  price,  is  an  im- 
moral man.    The  man  wno  will  *  salt  his 
invoices'  is  an   immoral  man.     '  What 
mean  you  ?  '  ask  a  thousand  voices  all  at 
once — *  what  mean  you  by  a  man's  salt- 
ing his  invoices  ? '    One  of  our  judges 
asked  that  very  question  from  the  oenoh, 
not  half  a  year  ago,  of  a  witness  who 
was  giving  evidence  about  goods  which 
had  been  sent  to  Australia.    'I  mesn, 
my  Lord,'  replied  the  witness,  *  I  mean 
by  a  salted  invoice  one  which  does  not 
show  what  the  prices    are  which  are 
actually  charged  to  the  Australian  im- 
porter, but  which  shows  a  higher  list  of 
prices  that  may  be  handed  to  his  pur- 
chasers out  there,  whereby,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  are    purchasing   at  a 
slight  advance  on  the  invoice  price,  thsj 
may  be  deceived.'    *  Money  under  false 
pretences!'  exclaimed  the  Judge.     'It 
IS  the  general  custom,'  rejoined  the  wit- 
ness.   <  Incredible  I '  repUed  his  Lord- 
ship.   <  By  no  means,'  said  a  joror  hi 
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the  open  court,  *  we  know  it  to  be  the 
fact.' 

The  lecturer  does  not  gloss  orer  such 
mal- practices,  Dor  does  he  shrink  from 
tracing  them  to  a  source.  "  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  age,"  he  says,  **  is  not,  I 
tliink,  hastiness  to  be  rich  for  the  sake  of 
the  riches,  bat  for  the  sake  of  successful 
competition  in  luxury  and  in  the  pride 
of  life." 

But  he  expressly  guards  against  the 
inference  that  he  inculcates  the  opinion 
that  the  present  are  worse  than  any  for- 
mer  times,  or  that  immorality  is  the  pre- 
TMling  rule  of  our  mercantile  and  our 
social  life. 

"  With  all  conditions  there  is  danger, 
with  the  condition  to  which  our  commer- 
cial habits  hare  brought  us,  among  the 
rest;  but  no  necessity  is  there  whatso- 
ever for  the  apprehension  that,  if  we 
will  hare  so  much  commerce,  we  must 
hare  dishonesty ;  that,  if  we  will  do 
business  on  so  large  a  scale,  we  must 
give  up  all  hope  of  men's  doing  unto 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  unto 
them.  The  apprehension  is  as  mischiev- 
ous as  it  is  unfounded.  The  smaller 
mercantile  transactions  of  Edward  the 
First,  and  the  larger  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  Victoria  the  First,  are  alike 
compatible  with  the  rigorous  and  reput- 
able observance  of  our  Saviour's  law." 

And  as  to  the  general  character  of 
bodness  transactions  in  our  time,  he 
holds  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  all 
that  is  just,  and  true,  and  honourable. 
In  proof  of  this  he  instances  the  extent 
to  which  business  is  transacted  upon 
merely  moral  security. 

Bnt  the  fact  remains,  that  by  an  infam- 
ous minority  fraudulence  is  practised. 
And  the  lecturer  appeals  with  great 
force  and  eloquence  to  different  classes 
of  the  community,  **  to  confederate  to- 
gatlier  to  put  all  mercantile  immorality 
dewn.**  \ 

To  *'  the  ministers  of  religion,  of  every 
■MM,**  to  **  society,  conventionally  so 
eaUed,  in  its  higher  and  its  secondary 
gradwy"  to  men  of  business,  to  the 
b«j«ra  of  the  community,  and  lastly,  to 
tlw  joong  men  of  our  times,  he  appeals 
in  flnocmiion  for  their  co-operation. 

We  have  room  only  for  one  or  two 
qeoUitiena. 
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Immediately  and  permanently  effective 
towards  the  improvement  we  desiderate, 
would  be  the  evangelic  service  of  the 
British  pulpit.  I  say,  'its  evangelic 
service,'  for  not  one  sermon  would  I  have 
which  should  be  wanting  in  heartiest 
sympathy  with  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  And  not  one  such  sermon  need 
we  have.  Strangely,  indeed,  should  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  if  we  intimated  that  we  could 
not  preach  the  Gospel,  and  inculcate 
mercantile  morality  ;  that  we  could  not 
glory  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  enforce  commercial  recipro- 
city ;  that  we  could  not  expatiate  amidst 
the  securities  of  the  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  insist  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Exchange,  the  warehouse,  and  the  shop. 
Alas,  in  that  case,  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Gospel,  and  the  covenant,  and 
the  cross !  Alas,  moreover,  for  any  hope 
through  our  instrumentality,  of  the  im- 
provement we  so  much  desire!  Given, — 
a  religious  ministry  which  will  not  tell  ou^ 
plainly  in  what  morality  consists,  which 
will  not  show  specifically  how  morality 
is  to  be  manifested,  which  will  not  de- 
mand in  the  name  of  God,  that  morality 
be  practised ;  given, — furthermore,  a 
religious  ministry  which  avoids  all  this, 
avowedly  because  it  is  inimical  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God;  and  you 
may  lay  your  account  absolutely  with 
indefinite  dishonesty,  and  with  detest- 
able, because  with  sanctimonious  fraud* 
Given, — on  the  other  hand, — a  religious 
ministry  which  will  proclaim  with  right 
certain  sound  the  great  doctrinal  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Gospel  in  their  divinely- 
instituted  association  with  the  great 
practical  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel; 
and  you  may  look  for  *  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  for  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
for  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  for 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  for  wliat- 
soever  things  are  lovely,  for  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report.'  Importu- 
nate, therefore,  is  my  entreaty  to  the 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the 
land,  that  they  will  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  about  the  honesties  of 
common  life,  as  it  is  revealed  in  our 
sacred  books." 

No  one  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

'*  Let  us  confederate  to  break  up  the 
habit  of  estimating  a  man  according  to 
his  money.  That  habit  broken  up,  one 
mighty  temptation  to  mercantile  immor- 
ality would  be  destroyed.  Once  let  it 
be  known  that  a  man  who  has  gotten 
riches  may  indulge  in  extravagance  if  be 
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will,  but  that  hU  riches  will  oo  longer 
seoare  admlBsion  for  hihi  into  good 
society,  and  many  a  purse-proud  and 
ambitious  one  may  learn  in  whaterer 
state  he  is  therewith  to  be  content. 
The  knowledge  that  unless  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence  be  possessed, 
wealth  will  be  unavailing,  will  hold  his 
ostentatiousness  in  check,  and  thus,  per- 
adyenture,  he  may  become  less  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  thus  in 
acquiring  it  he  may  be  satisfied  with 
^wbatsoeyer  things  are  just.'  A  poor 
motive  for  the  man  himself,  I  grant  yon ; 
I  am  dealing,  however,  not  with  his 
motives,  but  with  our  means  of  bringing 
such  men  as  he  beneath  restraint.  Law 
cannot  do  it.  To  a  large  extent  society 
can  do  it,  if  it  will  reserve  its  welcome 
for  the  honourable  man  alone.** 

Commending  the  whole  lecture  to  at- 
tentive perusal,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  conclusion,  addressed  espe- 
cially to  young  men  in  business : — 

''  Your  integrity  will  be  its  preserva- 
tion. Scattered  throughout  Old  Eng- 
land, doing  as  you  would  be  done  by, 
you  will  vindicate  our  mercantile  moral- 
ity from  the  insults  which  have  un- 
doubtedly been  offered  to  it,  and  you  will 
accelerate  the  period  when  our  com- 
-  meroial  transactions  shall  be  second  in 
their  religiousness  only  to  the  most  sacred 
transactions  of  the  church  of  God. 

'*  Consummation,  on  all  accounts,  de- 
voutly to  be  wished ;  not  on  this  account 
the  least  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  it 
would  bring  out  demonstrably  the  prac- 
tical power  of  our  most  holy  faith. 
Somehow  or  other,  if  the  ancient  satir- 
ists, and  historians,  and  philosophers  are 
worthy  of  belief,  commerce  is  prone  to 
keep  itself  defiantly  beyond  the  reach  of 
moral  influence  and  restraint.  In  vain 
the  reproaches  of  society :  equally  in 
vain  the  enactments  of  the  law.  Mer- 
cantile practices  never,  according  to 
those  authorities,  conform  themselves  to 
propriety.  By  the  mercantile  men  of 
those  days  of  yore,  integrity  was  notori- 
ously set  at  nought.  The  common  fame 
was,  that  the  man  of  business  was  un- 
worthy of  respect.  Let  it  be  your  ambi- 
tion to  give  to  the  common  fame  of  these 
modern  times  a  different  opinion  to  re- 
port. Those  men  of  heathen  times  had 
received  no  revelation  from  Heaven  for 
their  instruction ;  we  have.  They  had 
been  visited  with  no  incarnation  of 
Divine  wisdom  for  their  guidance;  we 
have.    They  had  been  assured  of  no  very 

£  resent  help  for  feeble  purposes ;   we 
ire.    The/  had  been  plied  with  no  f 
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sanctions  of  solemn  threatening  and  of 
rich  reward ;  we  have.  Yes,  indeed,  we 
have!  The  law,  on  the  strength  of 
which  our  recommendations  are  all  en- 
forced, is  a  law  which  you  can  neither 
evade,  nor  resist,  nor  defy.  True,  it  if 
contained  in  brief  and  simple  words ; 
but  its  brevity  is  its  glory,  and  its  sim« 
plicity  is  its  power.  Like  the  great  law 
of  physical  gravitation,  this  great  law  of 
moral  reciprocity  affects  tMke  the 
minutest  rudiments  and  the  migbtiesi 
combinations.  As  the  one  give*  form  to 
the  dewdrop,  and  firmness  to  the  ever- 
lasting hills;  so  the  other  arranges  the 
multitudinous  transactions  of  the  obscur- 
est village  shop,  and  controls  the  nego- 
tiations of  your  merchant  princes  of 
world-wide  renown.  But  one  material 
force  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  uni- 
verse aright ;  but  one  spiritual  force  is 
necessary  to  regulate  our  morality 
aright.  Let  that  one  force  have  its  way, 
and  from  the  centre  to  the  circamferenoe 
it  will  suffice.  The  process  will  be  un- 
ostentatious, but  the  result  will  be  sub- 
lime. 

**  With  yourselves,  however,  it  rests 
to    let    it    have    its  way.    Gravitation 
works  mechanically,  whether  we  will  or 
not.     Reciprocity    works    intelligently 
through  the  medium  of  human  consdoos- 
ness  and  will.    It  brings,  to  those  who 
resist  its  requisitions,  threatening.    It 
brings,  to  those  who  comply  with  its  re- 
quisitions, promise.    Dishonesty,  in  the 
long  run,  is  disastrous.    Integrity,  ia 
the  long  run,  is  advantageous.    Gains, 
unfairly  gotten,  are    radically    tainted 
with  the  corruptible ;  gains,  honourably 
gotten,  are  essentially  surcharged  with 
the    vital   and    the   pure.     Mercantile 
fraudulency    bears   upon    its    proudest 
escutcheon  the  portentous  ban  of  the 
Lord  God  Almighty.    Mercantile  moral- 
ity becomes  more  and  more  reaplendeot 
with  the  manifested  approbation  of  the 
Lord  God  Almighty.    *The    onrse  of 
the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked ; 
but  He  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the 
just.*    Not  in  one  year  may  this  be  de- 
monstrated, nor  in  many ;  Uiotigh  some- 
times we  have  known  it  to  come  to  pass 
that,  'as  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs 
and  hatcheth  them  not,  so  he  that  getteCh 
riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  tlism 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  «d 
shall  be  a  fool.*    This  has  literally  hap- 
pened; and  may,  peradventure,  happsa 
to  dishonest  ones  again.    But,  whethsr 
sooner  or  later,  there  will  infallibly  be 
shown  the  Divine  complacency  with  the 
right,  and  the  Divine  detestation  of  the 
wrong.    I'he  sins'  of  frandulent  parcfiis 
may  be  visited  upon  their  chlldrtn  iiiit4 
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tlie  third  aDd  the  fourth  generation ;  the  ( 
rirtues  of  honourable  parents  may  be 
risited  upon  their  children  to  the  third 
Mid  fourth  generation:  whilst  neither 
sins  nor  virtues  will  be  unrecognised  or 
overlooked  at  the  lodgment  of  the  great 
day.  '  Some  men  s  sins  are  open  before- 
hand, going  before  to  judgment;  and 
lome  men  they  follow  after.  Likewise 
also  the  good  works  of  some  are  manifest 
beforehand ;  and  they  that  are  otherwise 
cannot  be  hid.'  How  august  your  mer- 
cantile transactions  when  thus  contem- 
plated! I  think  of  the  Exchange,  of 
the  bank-parlour,  of  the  warehouse,  of 
the  manufactory,  of  the  office,  of  the 
shop ;  and  then  I  think  instinctively  of 
their  bearing  upon  your  condition  in  the 
Kfe  to  come.  Every  mercantile  activity 
throbs,  and  its  pulsation  is  immortality ; 
every  mercantile  process  culminates,  and 
its  climax  is  immortality ;  every  mercan- 
tile competition  advances,  and  its  goal  is 
immortality ;  every  mercantile  arrange- 
ment tells,  and  its  consequence  is  immor- 
taiity ;  every  mercantile  purpose  ripens, 
and    its   harvest   is   immortality;    and 


whether  it  shall  be  an  immortality  for 
ever  in  succession  to  be  dreaded,  or  an 
immortality  for  ever  in  perpetaity  to  be 
enjoyed,  depends  for  the  purposes  of  the 
judgment  upon  vour  doings  now.  Him 
who  confesseth  Cnrist  by  acceptance  of  His 
atonement,  and  by  gn^'^teful  obedience  to 
His  law,  before  men,  him  will  Christ  also 
confess  before  His  Father  and  His  holy 
angelii.  Him  who  denieth  Christ,  by  re- 
jection of  His  atonement,  and  by  indif- 
ference to  His  law,  before  men,  him  will 
Christ  also  deny  before  His  Father  and 
His  holy  angels.  And  if  you  ask  ^e 
what  law  wUl  be  referred  to,  that  our 
obedience  or  our  indifference  may  then 
be  ascertained,  I  answer — this  self-same 
law  of  social  reciprocity :  '  All  things 
whatsoever  that  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 
And  in  prospect  of  a  reference  to  it,  for 
a  purpose  so  sublime,  I  know  no  prayer 
so  expressive  of  my  heart's  desire  on 
your  behalf  than  one  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar.  *  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this 
law.'    Amen  and  amen." 


IS  THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  NOW  WHAT  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE  ? 

OR,  IN  WHAT  RESPECTS  SHOULD  IT  BE  DI^FERBMT? 


Education  may  be  considered  under  two 
aspects:  as  the  course  of  instruction  and 
training  which  generally  occupies  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  our  life,  from  early 
childhood  to  manhood,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  fit  us  for  taking  our  place  in  the 
todetj  in  which  wo  are  destined  to  move ; 
— or,  as  the  far  more  important  process, 
which  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
flnt  feeble  glance  the  infant  soul  casts 
rcrand  it,  in  the  world  on  which  it  has 
just  entered,  and  which  is  never 
** finished"  until  that  soul  "returns  to 
Gkid  who  gave  it," — the  education  which 
is  erery  moment  going  on,  and  which  is 
fltting  OS  for  the  place  wc  are  to  occupy, 
Sid  the  society  wo  are  to  be  ranked 
tmong,  in  eternity. 

The  question  before  us  seems  to  refer 
to  the  first  mentioned  branch  of  the  sub- 
jsot :  education,  commonly  so  called,  the 
tniiiing  by  which  youth  is  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  manhood,  or,  which  is  more 
le  our  present  purpose,  of  womanhood. 
Il  is  the  fashion  to  complain  grievously 
flfthe  existing  system  of  educating  girls. 


We  must  confess  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  very  unnecessary  outcry.  We 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  mental 
education  of  this  "very  important  and 
interesting"  part  of  the  community  is  as 
little  defective  as  any  human  system  in  the 
present  state  of  matters  can  be.  Women 
are  taught  most  things  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  we 
da  not  think  that  so  very  undue  pre- 
ponderance is  given  to  mere  accomplish- 
ments as  is  generally  supposed,  but  that 
the  instances  in  which  this  is  the  case  aro 
exceptional.  We  really  must  say,  wo 
think  women  mght  to  be  accomplished. 
They  were  made  for  ornament  as  well  as 
use.  Doubtless  their  natural  graces, 
virtues,  Ac,"  &c,  render  them  morally 
ornamental,  but  we  can't  see  why  they 
should  not  add  to  the  external  polish. 
Flowers  are  no  less  bright  and  fragrant 
in  an  earthenware  jug  than  in  a  porcelain 
vase,  but  we  own  to  a  preference  for  the 
china.  Another  charge  is,  that  they  are 
made  to  acquire  a  mere  smattering  ckl 
everything.    We  do  not  s^e  f^^>r   ^^'^ 
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reason  for  its  being  otherwise.  Most 
men  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  thorough  acquisition  of  some  particu- 
lar branch  of  art,  literature,  or  science, 
that  they  may  creditably  pursue  the  pro- 
fession or  trade  by  which  they  are  to 
maintain  their  families.  ^  ith  women  the 
case  is  different,  and  as  they  are  not  to 
be  lawyers  or  doctors,  &c.,  &c.,  (and,  in 
spite  of  our  American  friends,  long  may 
it  be  sol)  we  think  it  very  natural  and 
desirable  that  every  woman  should  know 
just  enough  of  all  subjects  to  make  her 
an  intelligent  member  of  society,  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind,  and,  by  enlarging  her 
mental  resources,  to  preserve  her  from 
the  temptations  to  idleness  and  frivolity 
of  pursuit  into  which  she  might  otherwise 
be  led  by  the  circumstances  of  her  posi- 
tion. Not  that  we  wish  to  have  that 
position  in  any  way  altered.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  just  now  about  *' woman's 
mission,"  and  many  very  well  intentioned 
ladies  are  setting  their  wits  to  work  to 
find  "  something  definite  **  for  women  to 
do.  Instead  of  gratefully  acquiescing  in 
the  very  ancient  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  family  is  woman's 
place,  they  want  to  find  a  larger  sphere 
of  activity  and  usefulness.  There  is  too 
much  truth  in  the  satire  which  Dickens 
throws  on  such  things,  when  he  makes 
poor  Mr.  Jellaby,  that  martyr  to  Borrio- 
boula-gha,  say  to  his  daughter  on  her 
marriage  day :  "  Whatever  you  do,  Caddy, 
don't  have  a  mission.'*  We  would  not 
be  misunderstood  to  imply  that  women 
should  shut  their  hearts  and  minds  from 
sympathy  with,  and  quiet  co-operatioirin, 
any  scheme  of  private  or  public  bene- 
volence, or  should  be  lacking  in  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
We  only  feel  that  the  less  they  are  before 
the  public  the  better,  and  there  is 
assuredly  some  danger  of  their  suffering 
the  love  of  notoriety  and  excitement  to 
run  away  with  their  judgment,  in  these 
bustling,  doing  days.  There  are  bright 
examples  of  women  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  let  us  speak  of  them  reverently, 
while  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Fry  is  still 
warm,  and  while  Miss  Nightingale  has 
BO  lately  watched  by  our  soldiers'  beds ; 
122 


but  these  are  a  few  exceptional  cases, — 
women  raised  by  Ood  for  a  special  work, — 
and  it  is  not  generally  speaking  thoa  that 
woman's  influence  is  needed  or  would  be 
useful  ;~her  true  mission  is  to  soften 
hardship,  to  soothe  suffering,  torelievt 
poverty,  to  instil  piety,  to  gladden  earth,  to 
help  to  heaven,  quietly,  unostentatiously, 
insensibly.  A  sudden  shower  refreshes 
the  thirsty  ground,  but  it  is  the  unseen 
dew,  daily  falling,  that  fertilisea  it;  a 
hurricane  often  sweeps  away  a  peatilenoe^ 
but  it  is  the  voiceless  air  that  feeds  the 
breath  of  life.  Besides,  if  all  women 
were  Mrs.  Frys  and  Miss  Nightingaki^ 
what  wQuld  become  of  that  lovely 
English  word  ^'Homef**  "Keepers  at 
Home !  "  There  is  to  us  great  aweetneu 
and  repose  in  the  idea  of  a  lady  of  olden 
times,  with  her  keys,  the  symbols  of 
housewifely  care  at  her  girdle,  seated 
among  her  maidens  at  the  wheel,  devis- 
ing the  relief  of  the  poor  at  her  gate,  in 
the  absence  of  him  whom  she  called  Aer 
lord.  Doubtless,  those  were  unenlightened 
days,  but  the  picture  seems  to  us  not 
wholly  unlike  the  very  striking  and 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
drawn  under  the  inspiration  of  God,  by 
the  wisest  of  men,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  what 
light  Scripture  throws  on  this  subject, 
for  the  mental  education  of  women  it 
leaves  us  to  decide  for  ourselves,  assured 
that  this  will  naturally  aocommodate 
itself  to  the  spirit  and  necessitiet  of  the 
Age ;  but  the  same  silence  is  not  observed 
regarding  their  moral  and  religioua  tnuii* 
ing ;  and  here,  while  we  gratefully  ao- 
knowledge  that  religion  is  now  recognised 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  all  edocatSon, 
we  do  think  the  present  system  in  some 
respects  very  defective.  There  is  much 
said  of  the  necessity  of  inspiring  women 
with  firmness  and  earnestness,  and  thcis 
are,  doubtless,  excellent  things,  to  which 
self-control  may  be  added,  as  of  no  kss 
importance,  but  it  is  not  of  these  tbst 
the  Apostles  more  especially  speak- 
With  one  voice  they  give  the  same  gresi 
lesson,  which  might  be  summed  upin  ths 
one  word  '*  submission* "  That  now 
seems    quite   an   exploded  idea.     Ho 
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beathea  ooming  among  ns  could  possibly 
imagine  that  subjection  to  fathers  and 
hosbanda  was  adirect  precept  of  Scripture. 
We  may  say  that  Christianity  has  raised 
woman's  social  position.  Of  course  it 
has.  It  has  removed  from  her  the  curse 
of  the  fall ;  but  it  has  not  inverted  that 
order  of  nature  and  creation  by  which, 
while  a  fellow-heir  with  man  "of  the 
grace  of  life,"  she  is  ordered  to  submit  to 
him.  But  her  education  does  not  incul- 
cate this ;  neither  by  example  nor  by  pre- 
cept is  she  trained  to  submission,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  every  school  girl  not 
only  insists  on  the  right  of  ''private 
judgment,"  but  is  firmly  persuaded  that 
JWr  judgment  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
every  one  else,  and,  should  her  views  in 
any  way  be  thwarted,  she  laments  over 
the  darkness  or  weakness  of  her  father's 
mind,  and,  if  she  have  too  much  sense 
of  what  is  really  right  to  resist,  she  obeys 
with  the  Christian  resignation  of  a 
martyr  1  All  this  is  ridiculous,  but  it 
also  argues  a  wrong  state  of  things.     We 
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do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath, 
who  said  that  as  pure  air  is  tasteless  and 
colourless,  so  the  perfection  of  woman- 
hood is  to  hare  no  character  at  all ;  but 
of  this  we  are  convinced,  that  woman's 
place,  the  place  appointed  for  her  by  God 
at  her  creation,  and  insisted  on  through- 
out Scripture,  is  a  subordinate  place,  and 
that  then  only  does  she  fulfil  her  mission 
when  she  keeps  there,  and  that,  there- 
fore, all  education  must  be  defective  which 
fails  to  teach  her  this.  She  has  no  cause 
to  repine  that  it  is  so.  The  Lord  of 
glory  has  made  the  path  of  submission 
and  humility  the  most  honourable  of 
all  paths.  The  most  precious  promises 
here  and  hereafter  are  annexed  to  meek- 
ness, and  in  days  when  we  have  so  many 
self-willed,  officious  mothers,  we  may  do 
well  to  remember  it  was  the  calm,  gen- 
tle, humble  Mary,  who  gained  the 
approval  of  Him  at  whose  feet  she  sat, 
and  who  invites  us  all  to  "  team  of  Him, 
for  He  is  "  meek  and  lowly  "  of  heart 
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Wb  now  come  to  the  writers  of  the  perio- 
dical press,  whose  influence  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  "  working  classes"  of  our 
hmd  is  known  to  be  very  great.  These 
we  would  divide  into  three  sections, — tm- 
mond  writers,  infidel  writers,  and  writers 
perfectl>[  indifferent  to  all  religion.  It 
vaj  be  thought  that  the  first  two  classes 
liiCNild  be  comprised  under  one ;  and  while 
b  a  certain  sense  the  first  class  implies 
te  aecond,  yet  in  reality  a  distinction 
ttoaft  be  drawn,  for  many  infidel  writers 
are  careAil  to  inculcate  "good  morals;** 
of  eoorae,  on  widely  different  grounds 
ftom  Ifaoee  on  which  they  are  upheld  by 
Cbristian  writers  and  preachers.  Let  us 
IJUB&bt^  then,  rery  briefly,  at  the  immorcd 
wxiten.  We  have  seen  somewhere  a  re- 
of  Foster's,  in  regard  to  another  but 
allied  class  of  publications :  "  The 
Ikiog    loflina    like   a    moral   epidemic 


breathed  from  hell,  destined  to  be  per- 
mitted for  a  time  to  sweep  a  portion  of 
the  people  to  destruction,  in  defiance  of 
all  remedial  interference."  Mr  Knight, 
some  time  ago,  stated  the  circulation  in 
London  alone,  of  unstamped  immoral 
publications,  at  the  price  of  a  half-penny 
or  three  half*  pence  each,  to  be  upwards  of 
400,000  weekly,  which  gives  the  enormous 
issue  of  20,800,000  yearly.  Such  papers 
as  the  London  Journal,  Family  Herald,  and 
ReynoUTs  Miscellany  have  a  circulation  put 
together  of  nearly  one  miUion  weekly.* 
The  novels,  also,  which  appear  regularly 
in  some  of  these,  give  an  immense  impetus 
to  their  sale;  especially  if  they  bear  such 
enticing  titles  as,  *'  The  Feast  of  Blood,*' 

*  These  figures  refer  to  the  lut  two  or  three 
jears  ;  we  hare  no  rery  late  etatiatics  before  us ; 
but  there  ia  erery  reason  for  beliering  that  it 
oontinues  much  the  same. 
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«*  Murder  at  the  Old  Jury,"  «*Clnude 
Duval,"  **The  Hangman**  Daughter," 
"  The  Highwayman,"  *'  Mysteries  of  the 
Court,"  and  Castle  this,  and  Castle  that. 
Mayhewi  speaking  of  the  Costermongers,  a 
class  numbering  neariy  30,000  souls,  says, 
that  they  are  liTing  in  a  state  of  almost 
brutish  ignorance,  they  love  best  to  listen 
to,  and  are  most  eager  for,  Reynold's 
periodicals,  especially  the  '*  Mysteries  of 
the  Court"  One  street-seller  assured 
him  that  he  alone  was  in  the  custom  of 
selling  10,000  copies  on  a  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning — the  principal  cus- 
tomers were  young  men.  Nor  are  such 
publications  as  these  confined  to  Jjondon, 
they  extend  over  all  England  and  Scot- 
land. By  statistics  lately  published  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  several  of  such 
immoral  periodicals  alone,  show  an  issue 
In  round  numbers  of  11»000,000  yearly. 
Under  the  head  of  which  we  now  treat, 
may  be  mentioned  what  are  generally 
known  as  "  execution  sheets."  The  sale  of 
some  of  which  appear  as  follows  :— 


Of  Rush,      -    -    - 
Of  the  Mannings, 
Of  Courvoisier, 
Of  Good,      -    -    - 
Of  Greenacre,  -    - 


2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,666,000 
1,650,000 
1,666,000 


One  writer,  after  giving  these  statistics, 
adds,  if  we  take  such  numbers  at  one 
penny,  the  money  expended  for  such 
trash  will  amount  to  upwards  of  L.48,000 
in  the  case  of  these  six  numbers.  We 
think  it  right  to  quote  very  briefly  a  fact 
from  Mr.  Bucknairs  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
regard  to  cheap  periodical  publications: 
"  In  the  back  lanes  and  different  placds 
of  London  and  provincial  towns,  many 
shops  are  open  on  Sunday  morning. 
These  are  out  of  general  observation,  and 
unless  you  go  there  and  watch  tlie  sale, 
you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  moral  de- 
pravity of  these  things.  In  many  of  these 
publications,  robbery  is  represented  as 
skilful  sleight  of  hand,  murder  as  nothing 
else  but  heroism,  seduction  and  prostitu- 
tion as  anything  but  blamable.  A  very 
largo  sale  of  these  publications  takes  place 
on  the  Sunday  morning."  In  Mayhew's 
valuable  work — *'  London  Labour  and  tlie 
London  Poor,"— there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
I2i 


formation  upon  thekind  of  literature  which 
obtains  to  so  alarming  an  extent  anaong 
the  dens  and  lanes  of  the  mighty  metro- 
polis.   In  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1850) 
it  is  stated  *'that   the   total    issue  of 
immoral  publications  has  been  stated  at 
29,000,000,  being  more  than   the  total 
issues  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Re- 
ligious Knowledge,  the  Religions  Tract 
Society,  the  British  Foreign  and  Bible 
Society,  the  Scottish  Bible  Society,  the 
Trinitarian    Bible    Society,    and    some 
seventy  religious  msgazines."    In  con- 
firmation of  thb  view  it  was  stated  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron,  at  a  conference 
held  recently  at  Glasgow  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  *'that  it  was  true  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  sale  of  one  single  journal, 
in  which  religion  was  caricatured  and 
ridiculed,  was  greater  by  oNn  hukdrsd 
THOUSAND  copies,  than  the  aggregate  sale 
of  all  the  religious  periodioals  In  the  king- 
dom.   Take,"  ho  continued,  '*  the  Ldan 
Howy    Christian    Treasttry,    Sunday    at 
HomCy     Christian      WitnetSy     Edadnergk 
Christian  Magazine,  and  all  the  fifty  or 
sixty  magazines  that   circulate   among 
Christian    people   in   all   parts   of  the 
country,  their  aggregate  circulation  doei 
not  exceed   400,000   copies.     But  the 
journal  to  which  he  was  alluding,  circu- 
lates HALF-A-HILLIOM  COpicS   G    Wttk,     If 

they  allowed  five  readers  to  each  copy, 
they  would  find  that  it  was,  week  \i]  ■ 
week,  infiuencing  for  time  and  eterniUt 

TWO   MILLIONS  JLMD  A  HALF  of  immortsl 

souls."  One  fact  in  regard  to  Edinbmigii 
and  Glasgow,  and  we  leave  the  practictl 
inference  to  be  drawn.  Of  infidel,  im- 
moral, and  latitudinarian  periodical^  oo 
less  than  10,000  copies  are  add  eveij 
week.  Allowing  four  readeri  to  eacb^ 
a  very  small  proportion — ^no  less  tbso 
40,000  of  the  citifens  of  that  learned,  eo* 
lightened,  and  Christian  metropolis  are 
readers  and  supporters  of  these  atrociou 
publications.  And  let  us  not  forget,  thst 
most  of  these  are  either  issued  on  Soodsyi 
or  adapted  for  Sunday  reading,  tothst 
large  mass  of  the  population  which  new 
enters  within  the  door  of  a  church.  I> 
Glasgow,  the  same  thing  is  observed.  Of* 
certain  periodical  of  thisdass  a  tonisoftsn 
sold  every  week,  according  X»  the  coofeK- 
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ion  of  one  of  the  chief  Tenders,  but  never 
eM  than  25,000.  Concerning  another, 
iiat  same  individual  said,  *^  we  don't  sell 
so  many — from  12,000  to  13,000  copies!" 
indtliia  man  supplies  with  these  two  hun- 
DRBD  shops  in  Glasgow !  You  have  thus, 
it  least,  38,000  copies  of  these  debasing 
periodicals  sold  in  one  city,  and  with  the 
proportion  already  given,  passing  into  the 
hands,  and  working  evil  on  the  mhids  of, 
It  the  lowest  calculation,  150,000  immor- 
tal men,  women,  and  children.  Nor  is 
thia  all,  ^e  find  that  in  country  parishes 
;he  London  Journal,  ReynolcTs,  and  many 
others  of  that  class,  are  sold  to  a  very  great 
extent ;  and  not  only  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing localities,  but  in  pastoral  and 
Bgricultural  districts,  among  farm-ser- 
vants and  out-door  workers. 

Church  of  the  living  God  I  we  care  not 
what  be  thy  distinctive  appellation  among 
men ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
ciders  and  people — can  such  things  be  ? 
Church  of  my  country,  "arise — shine!" 
A  voice  from  the  heights  of  glory  calls 
thee — "Lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength 
— ^lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid :  say  unto  the 
dtiet  of  Judah,  Thy  God  reigneth."  And 
another  voice,  too,  from  the  dark  places  of 
the  country  is  heard  invoking  thee  in 
shrill  and  solemn  accents,  like  the  trum- 
pet's call  to  battle  amid  the  calmness  of 
the  "  stilly  night "  —  «♦  Come  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
■gainst  the  mighty!"  Oli,  that  each 
DiiDister  and  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of 
his  Master,  would  answer  the  heavenly 
amnmoDi,  buckle  on  his  armour,  re- 
iolTe  la  the  strength  of  the  Lord  to  do 
battle  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
lainU ;  and,  gathering  together  in  associa- 
tioiia  and  councils  for  the  invasion  of  the 
iMilaia  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  that  the 
Ittgnage  of  each  might  be  :  '^  For  Zion's 
like  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest,  till  the 
ligfateoiisness  thereof  shine  forth  as  the 
aooa-day,  and  the  salvation  thereof  ns  a 
limp  that  bumeth."  But  if  this  effort 
be  not  soon  made,  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  may  hear  a  voice  saying  to 
tbmo,  in  accents  of  thunder,  what  was 
nU    to   Tbyathra    of  old:    "Notwith- 


standing I  have  a  few  things   against 
thee :  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman 
Jezebel,  which  callest  herself  a  prophet- 
ess, to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants 
to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols."    Would  to  God  that 
each  Cliristian  might  remember  that  ho 
has  a  duty  to  do  in  the  world  as  well  as 
in  the  family,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  closet. 
While  Christ  no  doubt  is  present  at  all 
the  exercises  of  private   devotion,  and 
blesses  the  dwellings  of  His  people  Jacob, 
yet  He  is  elsewhere  beside.   "  Behold  the 
Master  is  without,  and  calleth  for  thee." 
Even  He  who  once  inhumanform  sat  upon 
the  hallowed  hill  of  Olivet,  and,  weeping 
over  the  devoted  city  at  His  feet,  burst 
into  that  impassioned  cry,  "  Oh !  Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem ! "  may  even  now,  reader, 
be   standing  in  spirit,  though   not   in 
bodily  presence,  in   the    Cowgate   and 
Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  High 
Street  and  Saltmarket  of  Glasgow,  griev- 
ing over  the  misery  there,  and  rebuking 
the  Church  for  negligence  and  sloth.    If 
sectarians  would  but  remember  that  their 
Church  is  not  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  or   the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  the  Church   of  the  Lord    Jesos 
Christ,  its  great  Head  and  King,  what  a 
difference  would  there  be  in  their  exer- 
tions !     No  more  wrangling,  no   more 
strife,  no  more  intestine  broils,  but  Chris- 
tendom would  behold,  and  angels  would 
smile  on,  a  firm,  united  band  of  brothers, 
marching  on  through  life's  highway,  to 
the  music  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  under  tho 
unfVirled  banner  of  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation,  with  one  end  in  view,  one  hea- 
ven before  them,  one  hell  behind  them, 
one  common  humanity  to   save.    Thus 
combined,  what   glorious  results  would 
ensue !    Like  the  Soman  armies  of  yore, 
with  resistless  traad  the  Church  would 
bear    down  all  opposition  ;~her   motto 
that  of  Caesar,  **  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  her 
ensign   not    the  fierce    eagle,   but  the 
gentle  dove;  not  finding  happy  homes 
and  smiling  fields,  then  leaving  blacken- 
ed dwellings,  desolated  lands  ;  but  finding 
dark,  dismal,  degraded  dens,  and  leaving 
cheerful,  joyful  homes  \  ^n^m^  '^rwtXx- 
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ing  mortaU,  leaTing  ransomed  souls. 
Such  is  the  mission — such  the  destiny 
of  the  Church.  Reader,  it  is  yours  and 
ours  to  help  on  that  glorious  end.  Once 
more,  then,  oh  Church  of  the  great  Re- 
deemer, in  the  name  of  thy  God  lift  up 
thy  banners !  But,  alas  I  each  member 
seems  disposed  now  to  say  to  his  fellow, 
*'  Lo  I  I  hare  no  need  of  thee.'*  May 
that  time  be  near  when  James  Mont- 
gomery's description  will  be  manifestly 
true,  that  **  distinct  as  the  waves,  it  is 
one  as  the  sea." 

But  if  we  have  spoken  of  immorality, 
and  called  the  Christian  Church  to  up- 
rouse  itself  to  cleanse  the  country  from 
that  blighting  curse,  we  have  yet  another 
crying  evil  against  which  we  needs  must 
struggle:  it  is  Injiddity^'  The  infidel 
press  of  this  country  has  of  late  been 
most  active  and  zealous  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  its  pernicious  doctrines.  In  thia 
it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  zeal  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  That  Church  has 
not  been  one-half  as  energetic  in  diffusing 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  as  infidel- 
ity has  been  in  disseminating  its  soul- 
destroying  opinions.  In  these  publica- 
tions, which  are  circulated  to  a  very 
enormous  extent  in  our  large  towns,  and 
mining  and  manufacturing  villages,  we 
are  no  longer  met  with  the  broad  name  of 
Infidelity,  but  the  more  refined  and  polite 
one  of  Secularism.  And  whom  have  we  as 
our  great  Secularist  apostles  ?  There  is 
that'old,  grey-headed  man,  Robert  Owen  ; 
would  that  his  tottering  linabs  had  been 
climbing  the  portal  steps  of  heaven! 
There  is  that  vigorous  writer,  and  in 
many  respects  acute  thinker,  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE;  how  much  good  might  he  not 
have  done  had  his  pen  been  used  for 
Christ,  and  not  for  Satan  ?  Then  there 
is  Robert  Lb  Blond,  who  now,  in 
shattered  health,  has  left  himself  no  staff 
on  which  to  lean  but  the  bending,  feeble, 
reed  of  human  reason  !  What  will  he 
not  give  on  a  dying  bed  for  that  rod  and 
that  staff  which  would  have  supported 
him  as  he  went  up  through  the  dark  val- 
ley ?  There  are  Newman,  De  la  Men- 
nais,  and  Parker,  and,  alas !  time  would 
fail  to  enumerate  the  followers  of  lesser 

note.     This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
12Q 


time  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  Secu- 
larism. Suffice  it  to  say  in  one  word,  it 
is — Atheism.  This  life,  it  says,  ought 
always  to  have  precedence  over  the  next, 
because  this  is  certain,  that  is  conjecture. 
Reason  and  science  are  *'  the  providence 
of  man."  And  it  says,  if  there  was  a 
providence  He  would  do  so  and  so,  aqd 
because  so  and  so  is  not  done,  thtrtfarn. 
there  is  no  God.  Oh  splendid  logic  1  Ob 
omniscient  and  omnipresent  Secnlaristl 
Again,  apart  and  independent  of  Scrip- 
ture authority,  there  are  in  human  na- 
ture guarantees  of  morals.  It  affirma 
that  **the  majestic  influence  of  intelli- 
gence rules  millions  of  men  now  whom 
rage,  lust,  and  rapine  would  have  ruled 
in  a  former  age."  And  Chriatianity,  in 
its  direct  and  indirect  influences  has  no 
credit  thereby.  A  writer  in  one  of  those 
infidel  periodicals  which  obtain  a  laige 
circulation  both  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  London — the  i^eo^mer — thus  in  a  late 
number  characterises  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount : — **  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Jews  held  Christ  to  be  mad,  for 
surely  never  before  was  uttered  so  much 
sense  and  nonsense  combined — much  of 
it  the  most  unmitigated  farrago.  Even 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  free  from 
it."  Under  the  head  of  infidel,  we  may 
speak  of  Socialist  newspapers,  for  they 
are  generally  of  one  mind.  Of  these  the 
Timts  says,  they  propagate  '*  doctrines  ai 
outrageous  as  the  maddest  ravings  of 
furious  insanity — as  wicked  aa  the  most 
devilish  spirit  could  by  possibility  havs 
devised.  Mufder  is  openly  advoGstad» 
all  property  declared  to  be  robbefj,  the 
banns  by  which  marriage  ia  dedarad 
sacred  and  inviolate  as  the  dreams  of 
dotage;  obedience  of  every  d^criptkn 
as  criminal  cowardice ;  law  aa  at  preseni 
constituted  is  asserted  to  be  a  mere  dt» 
vice  for  enslaving  mankind."  As  a  proof 
of  these  just  remarks,  we  intended  la 
have  quoted  from  a  certain  pubUoatiM 
most  startling  doctrines,  similar  to  thoia 
indicated  by  the  Ttmej,  but  we  find  wt 
sent  away  the  pamphlet.  The  aathor  of 
a  publication  pHnted  some  yean  ago  ftr 
private  circulation,  statea  that  a  ckigf* 
man  informed  him  that  in  one  manuiiD* 
turing  town  alone  in  which  he  labeimd 
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the  weekly  circalation  of  a  blasphemous 
paper  was  23,000;  the  proprietor  and 
editor  both  denied  the  existence  of  a  God. 
Before  the  'repeal  of  the  stamp  duty  the 
stamp  returns  of  three  London  Sunday 
peiiodicals  alone  amounted  to  103,000 
eveiy  Sunday,  or  5,356,000  for  the  fifty- 
two  Sabbaths  of  the  year.  "We  may  view 
the  subject  in  another  light,'*  remarks  a 
writer  on  this  point,  **  and  safely  affirm 
that  there  are  from  600,000  to  700,000 
Lord's  day  issues  of  these  papers."  The 
following  specimen  is  from  the  paper 
already  quoted,  announcing  the  death  of 
a  follower  of  the  school  of  which  Holy- 
oake  is  the  acknowledged  leader : — 

"Mr.  Thomas  Hemmingway,  of 
Worthing,  late  proprietor  of  the  King's 
Anns,  Mile  End  Road,  after  a  trying  ill- 
Deaa  of  four  months,  died  January  30th, 
1856,  in  his  seventy- third  year.  He  was 
beUnred  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
tdm.  He  was  a  loTing  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate parent,  true  in  his  dealings,  and 
itnoere  in  his  friendships.  He  bore  his 
iUneia  with    patience   and  resignation, 


fearful  to  the  last  of  glTing  trouble.  He 
liTed  and  died  a  Deist.  His  life  had  not 
been  without  its  sorrows,  but  it  had  been 
passed  in  faithfulness  and  lore;  and 
those  who  saw  his  last  moments  need 
never  fear  death.  He  cheerfully  embraced 
his  family,  and  bid  them  farewell  within 
an  hour  of  his  decease.  Neither  doubt 
nor  fear  troubled  his  mind.  *  His  end  was 
peace.' " 

What  shall  we  say  ?  Truly  there  are 
no  bands  in  their  death.  But  oh !  what 
must  that  poor  man's  spirit  have  felt 
wt\en,  bursting  its  casement  of  clay,  it 
stood  naked,  shivering,  friendless,  and 
alone  amid  the  bright,  burning  glory 
of  the  great  I  AM  ?  And  this  is  what 
Secularism  would  teaoh — this  is  the  end 
of  these  things,  and  surely  that  end  is 
death. 

But  we  close,  and  will  return  shortly 
to  the  subject  next  number,  for  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  thousands  of  never- 
dying  souls. 

A.  W. 
{To  be  continued.) 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 


OIHBRAL    IHCRBASI    IN    THE     FUNDS  OF 
MISSIONARY  80CIBTIES. 


all  the  religious  societies  exhibit  the 
ig  result  of  an  important  increase  in  the 
'dufing  the  past  year.  To  show  the  extent 
tf  the  increase,  we  may  refer  to  the  incomes  of 
^  three  principal  missionary  societies  in  Eng- 
■id— the  Church,  the  Weslevan,  and  the  Lon- 
jNs  XissioDary  Society.  The  income  of  the 
Gkatfa  SocietY.  from  home  sources,  is  reported 
tikKte  been  L.II5.208  4s.  8d. ;  that  of  the  Wes. 
■IMI  Bode^.  including  the  sums  derired  from 
aiiign  aazUiaries.  L.  119.122  4s.  9d  ;  and  that 
«tts  London  Missionary  Society,  including  also 
wtHunt  collected  at  foreign  stationii.  L  82,331 , 
^M.  The  increase  in  the  funds  of  the  Church 
■Niiwmj  Society,  as  compared  with  the  sum 
Jtfieled  in  the  previous  vear.  amounts  to 
IkHtl  I  fbst  in  the  funds  of  the  Wesleyan  to 
MNSiti.  Sd. ;  and  that  in  the  collections  of  the 
Mito  Society  to  i..2S,f>46.  Is.  lid  In  the  case 
Jf^t  iMt  of  these,  an  extraordinary  effort  has 
ilSll  atd*  in  order  to  the  liquidation  of  debt. 
IWMKMHUe  income  of  these  societies  amounts 
tlLllU^  U.  9d.,  and  the  aggregate  increase 

9Ui  r«Mlt  is  the  more  gratifying  since  it  has 
^iMRnd  In  a  year  when  the  nation  has  bren  so 
■Mr^l^tKBMl  on  account  of  the  war.  It  is,  we 
2W*b  ^Hlf  ttw  first  fruits  of  still  f^eater  exer. 
Ihiini  fbtore  Tears  One  of  its  pnncipal  causes 
■■Swtfoabtadiy  been  the  greater  interest  given 
isvMiMM  hj  uie  marlced  successes  with  which 
Vsd,  la  Wm  providence,  has  been  pleased  to 
i  tbm  labour*  of  the  missionaries  during  the 
In  some  of  the  most  extended  and  im- 
I  of  operations.    In  Turkey,  Indiai 


and  China  especially,  the  effects  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  long  made,  amidst  numerous 
discouragements,  in  faith  and  patience,  become 
more  apparent ;  the  confidence  of  the  masses  in 
their  superstitions  begins  to  be  shaken ;  and  the 
prospect  appears  to  increase  of  whole  nations,  as 
such,  becoming  leavened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth. ^Nevt  of  the  ChttrcheM. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT. 

The  Report,  after  dwelling  on  the  gratifying 
fact  that  the  income  of  the  society  for  this  year 
is  L.II5.2U8  4S  8d.,  being  L.7865  more  than  last 
year,  and  nearly  L.SOOO  more  than  any  previous 
year,  glanced  at  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
work  at  the  different  stations  under  the  society's 
charge.  The  mission  at  Abbeokuta  continues  to 
tell  very  powerfully  upon  the  people,  and  the 
Idng,  though  still  a  heathen  himself,  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  extraorduiary  power  of  Christianity. 
At  Jerusalem.  Bishop  Gobat  says  that  the  war 
has  contributed  much  to  soften  down  the  pride 
and  prejudices  of  the  Moslems,  but  that  the 
friends  of  Protestant  Christianity  are  not  without 
apprehensions  for  the  fViture.  In  India,  the  mis- 
sion at  Tinnevelly  continues  as  usual  to  take  the 
lead.  The  number  of  converts  there  is  now 
27,140.  and  of  communicants,  3821  ;  more  than 
L  70  is  contributed  by  them  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  ;  more  than  L.7U0  to  other  pious 
objects ;  while  there  is  besides  a  native  mission- 
ary society  supported  and  managed  by  them* 
selves,  which  maintains  six  native  catechists* 
and  a  juvenile  missionary  association,  which  pays 
the  stipend  of  a  pilgrim  missionary.  From  New 
Zealand  one  of  the  missionaries  has  remitted 
L.  lOu  to  the  society,  the  result  of  a  special  axi^ 
very  vigorous  effort  to  make  the  MiVio<Aa  ol  X]kx« 
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Uuito  bilog  nan  open  lu  tha  Gnup^l,  in  olfcr  nt  I  of  Ih*  KnmlibwlcRi  (n  FnncB  to  the  ilhiKni. 

OBt  m)«t»DuiH  thnt.  '  Ve\mini.  conlhiiwd  Uia  Rep-irC.  Oir.  clmi1Uk<n 

It  nuiuolttd  ttutHipcrltl  titoti  ihoukl  bs     uiihin  (ha  Tear  m*  Xtul  cimlaa.  mkiiw  (be  tik 

nuda  (0  elcir  oS  ■  debt  uf  »  f.'»  lhuuui>J  >  uliitno  tlT.>M.     WUh  respect  ta  KnuU.U 


rrdlitiide  Ibr  thr  btfnliie  o 
Mr  Vm  of  Uurliun  b»  gl 


The  f..Uo»lnit   In  «  poncril  iiainmBrj  of 

Chlpeli  aKd  Dtber  pmcblBg  pUeci  in 

thiD*d  Central  or  Prioeipal  SuUou, 

MtBttUTi  ud  •aritUnt-TiiiHlciiiuiH,  in. 

Uopiid     •Ermi.    •■     Babbiilh'.  ictaool 


Oil  (rial  for  cliurch  mambertbiu     . 
8ch<Hara.  dedudia^forthokairho  attend 

rrIn(iD|:  uubjjibuienu  .... 

II.~Olber  Mluimu  or  the  Sodat^  liirii 

Cf  ntnl  dr  PrincLpal  Btitiooi  Mlled  Cir- 


tb  dm  da;  lud  Sabbilb  •<: 


ordainfd  mluJcHiariea 
ornemrljTuunatl.ei.jt.,.-, 
M.    Theie  were  dti(nhii1e<t 
aailLSiHiiiheWeUlDd 
udUanritliu.  Ml  InCUi 


(lie  pmaecutifn  of  tto  m  u  c*mU  not  aapeTHilE 
Ihe  ubllKiuioni  of  CliriMiu  duty,  lud  inalaiulj 
ixiiled  theiwelTa  of  wbalanr  haitltira  pie- 
Hvnted  thenneLvcB  tar  rircuUtinf^  tlh*  Scniptiin* 

ibe  pmat  jear  had,  mfiKt.fjiriun>»H4l  tbekr  ex. 

pec(aiiana.  Wbile En^lanil and  Hiuaiahadbfen 
ngace«"'<aian(ninarj>trusic)«.'l>e^^wiMT)iwl 
berb  tiublofl  to  du  ■oinethiag  1o  apread  (be  la- 
errd  v^liimB ;  (be  last  jraT  bad  pTOTed  tlieninat 
intfixtiuK  OM  of  all  la  tbe  hia(«rT  of  (be  *o- 


I8M  cDplai  had  bean  iwuod  diirlog  the  laiDe  ]>- 
IiDd.  Tliea(lin(ianDf(he  commlitee  »adbe<n 
dirtctod  (0  Npiln.  In  (bahopc  lba(  tlie  laboun»r 
Ibe  aMlc(i|  migbi  be  extended  (o  Uut  ouuntr}. 
'-  Bwliionanl  ud  NoKbern  iUlj.  tben  had 

tnoo.  VhVdepM U  Nice ».i ronHd^U(he nr> 
ifFTUiceKoMiduL  The  [uuoi  bom  tha  de- 
nt at  Malta  were  rapidly  IccreMinK.    Thoae  of 

•(h^JX  the  diillibStion  ol^lho  yrlr'VL  iitl 
lolnK  an  Increaie  of  MU.  Undvr  the  baaduf 
Turkej,  (he  coinmitteo  dwGlt  on  the  apFninga 
»n>«juciii  on  eienti  nmnei^d  with  the  >iar. 

nott  lotiiill;  had  preraJled  in'ihe  Bible  dtIK<ti( 

Sodetyat  CtHutantiDDplo  bad  been  muatcuDi- 
prebcn^Lve.  tiavlnff  mlntitered  (a  theHantaof 
3ur  own  coaDtrjmen.  of  (he  KrFnch,  of  tlie  3ai- 

Ihccapltal.    Speclnl  lolicltiide  had  bean  .Urw^ 

montha  igco  It  Haa  almoit  impoaalble  to  fndaca 
MohaminFdana  loTorlieT  to  accept  the  8cTiatnr«, 
•Tithinthepiutjc[ir  inS  i»niel  have  benidii. 
terolnatort  among  (tisni  chleflj  bj  aale.  Teu  of 
■■•oaaaiidi  u(  Hew  Teatamenl*  bad  been  dtttii- 

iTCd  (ha(  few  Sirdiniani  would  retnrn  to  tbr^ 

'ith  reaprrt  (o  AbyHinii.  the  Bwhop  of  Jeni. 

lb«  bablt  of  rrading  the  Scripturoa  daU*.  In 
Ldla.  (be  iianea  at  Calcutta  wllbln  tlie  jeu  wen 
:,lHiO  copied ;  at  lladraa,  4ft.4UD ;  mt  Bombu 
.4ifl  In  Cej^lon.  tbe  Hicnlulon  of  |h.  ~. 
u  131S  coplei.    Id  China.  Htiafactoif  | 


The  Bai.  a.  a   Ben 


ley™  3IiTti  inX 
laiucioftheBocietJtar 


afactoiTpr 


in  Vrauca  I1K.S11  Gufiiai  of  tbe  Sciipturea  hut 

lier  4t.W3  were  placed  in  (be  baoda  of  the  mill!     ^^ 
tarj.  and  Aa.lM  »t 


'■^  !  abroad.  MM«  i  total,  l.«< 


™«°t(^  ImSm  of 


)>er™w'of  lait 
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SEEKING  TO  SEE  JESUS-AND  HOW  TO  SEE  HIM. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buchanan,  MethTen^ 

**  Sir,  we  would  Me  Jesoi."— Jobs  xikSl. 


Wb  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  this  proTed  a  fruitless  gra- 
tification of  curiosity.  When  we  con- 
sider the  peculiar  solemnity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  opportunity,  we  cannot  but 
reflect  with  sadness  on  the  carelessness 
of  men  to  improre  their  best  advantages. 
How  well  might  these  Greeks— these 
foreign  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith — 
hare  profited  by  a  Saviour's  willingness, 
not  only  to  shew  himself  in  answer  to 
their  wish,  but  to  open  to  them  the  trea- 
iores  of  salvation ! 

A  difibrent  result  shews  the  necessity 
of  considering,  with  what  feelings  we 
frame  any  similar  desire  to  be  introduced 
to  Christ,  as  living  men  only  can  be  in- 
trodaoed  to  Him,  through  the  medium  of 
that  mirror  which  represents  Him  to  us 
—in  His  covenant,  in  His  sufferings,  and 
in  His  glory.  In  all  these  things.  He 
aeta  himself  forth  as  the  object  of  faith ; 
but  though  He  i$  such,  in  every  one's 
oppcvtunity  who  sits  under  a  Ooipel 
dispensation,  how  little  is  He  such  in 
every  one's  real  estimate  and  experience ! 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  necessary  and 
■alutary  inqpiry — How  men,,  who  would 
see  Jeans,  or  who  appear  desirous  of  Ra- 
tifying such  a  wish,  come  so  often  to  be 
flMppointed  T  A nd  it  will  be  found  that, 
Ifgty.  tbeir  disappointment  may  be  ac- 
(iwyilod  for  on  the  principle  that  human 
Vlib6e*ere  apt  to  melt  in  a  vain  show, 
IbA  to  waste  themselves  in  a  frivolous 
md  tcansient  curiosity..  The  living 
GhAsI  was  followed  with  wondering  eyes 
If  gnet  multitudes,  and,  in  this,  he  was 
yal  oo  the  same  level  with  others  who 
ktd  fd&ed  themselves  a  name,  of  what- 
ever deecription  of  celebrity.  The  Great 
WltDeii,who  saw  into  the  hearts  of  men, 
eoeld   not  reward'  such   a.  spirit,  and: 


hence  was  His  face  so  much  oftener  seen, 
than  it  was  seen  in  mercy.  So  must  it 
fare  with  those  who  approach  the  mirror 
of  His  perftetions,  in  word  or  ordinances, 
with  the  same  levity  of  thought  or  pur- 
pose. They  come,  they  depart,  «a- 
re/reshed^foT  the  excited  thought,  the 
itching  ear,  hath  verily  each  its  sole  re- 
ward in  the  impulse  or  emotion  wherein  it 
has  sought  all  its  pleasure.  And  it  then 
fares  with  Christ  as  it  does  with  meaner 
objects  whom  a  temporaiy  motive  car- 
ries us  to  see. 

We  account, 

Secondly,  for  disappointments  among 
the  professing,  by  the  dangerous  preva- 
lence of  sense  and  sight  over  spiritual 
impressions.  We  '*  seek  the  living  among 
the  dead."  We  gratify  a  superstitious 
expectation  of  finding  ourselves  among 
divine  realities,  when  we  are  simply  deal- 
ing with  externals  that  reach  not,  and, 
from  their  nature,  cannot  reach  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart.  How  can  the  immor- 
tal spirit  be  fed  with  outward  shows,  or 
even  outward  substances?  And  yet, 
professing  Christianity  is  apt  to  form  un- 
holy alliances  with  such  things  as  shock 
us  in  pagan  worship ;  and,  as  the  idolater 
makes  him  an  image  because  he  would 
tee  God,  so,  alas !  many  of  the  worst  cor- 
ruptions of  the  faith  have  their  excuse  in 
the  pretext— "We  would  see  Jesus." 
The  glory  of  the  cross  can  scarcely  serve 
without  its  fragments  —  Christ's  one 
sacrifice  of  himself  suffices  not,  but  must 
be  repeated  in  masses — the  sainta  must 
be  present,  not  alone  in  their  example, 
but  in.  their  relics, — such  is  the  hunger  of 
human  nature  after  things  better  suited 
to  its  gross  perceptions  than  to  a  spiritual 
taste,  requiring  our  constant  prayer: 
"Turn  thou.mineeyes  away  from  behold- 
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ing  Tanity/*  For  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
those  of  Athens,  nor  is  it  to  those  whose 
abuse  of  holj  things  we  have  just  exempli- 
fied, to  be  "in  all  things  too  superstitious." 
*It  is  the  deep-seated,  nearly  uniyersal 
infirmity  of  professing  men.  We  please 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  and,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, are  satisfied,  or,  at  least,  indulge 
self-complacency.  And  this  is  of  the 
leaven  of  superstition ;  **  the  seeking  of 
the  living  among  the  dead."  And  as  we 
observe,  lastly,  under  the  head  of  warn- 
ing— Hence,  men's  fatal  responsibility, 
even  from  sinful  carelessness,  or  supersti- 
tious abuse.  Tor,  it  is  not  alone  that 
Christ,  thus  sought,  ia  not  received ;  but, 
it  will  be  visited  on  us,  that  opportunities 
were  allowed  after  whatever  fashion  we 
have  dealt  with  them.  Christ  will  treat 
us  as  those  who  sought  to  see  Him,  and 
who  have  it  not  to  say  concerning  Him, 
that  He  would  not  he  seen.  If  He  has  not 
been  seen  to  our  profit,  it  is  not  because 
it  was  any  wish  of  His  to  hide  himself. 
And  He  will  reckon  with  us  by  the  self- 
same measure  of  responsibility  which 
He  uses  in  His  reckoning  with  His  best 
friends;  with  those  who  have  received 
from  Him  most  liberally  of  His  refresh- 
ing bounties,  and  strengthening  coun- 
tenance and  help ;  for  why  have  not  we, 
too^  been  enriched  with  His  fulness ;  why 
have  not  we,  too,  seen  His  face  in  mercy? 
Why,  but  because  of  our  lack  of  faith  ? 

But,  most  certainly,  Christ  meant  not, 
by  all  these  warnings,  to  hide  himself 
from  men.  For,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. He  has  no  greater  desire  than  that 
they  should  seek  and  behold  His  &ce. 
His  language  is :  "  look  unto  me,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved."  The 
conversion  of  nations  is  foretold  in  these 
words :  *'  And  they  shall  look  to  Him 
whom  they  have  pierced."  And  the  dis- 
ciple's model  is  thus  set  forth  for  his  in- 
spection and  imitation :  **  Loddng  unto 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.'*  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  most 
important  part  of  our  inquiry  on  this  oc- 
casion :  *' H<Ao  we  shall  behold  and  live?" 

Christ  accounts  very  simply  for  men's 

disappointment,  when  they  failed  of  their 

object,— whether  they  came  to  Him  with 

inquiries,  or  for  relief,  or  for  some  ez- 
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pected  pleasure  in  His  presence,  fUlow- 
ship,  and  conversation.  He  charges  their 
disappointment  to  their  *'  lack  of  faith." 
Now,  brethren,  it  may  be  affirmed  con- 
fidently, that  Christ   was    nerer    ap- 
proached with  disappointment  but  from 
the  same  cause ;  because  faith  haa  some' 
operations  which  make  Christ  desirable 
on  far  other  grounds  than  apply  to  any 
risible  object,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  be  disappointed  in  Him,  to  be 
forgetful  of  Him,  or  even  to  be  satisJUi 
with  Him,  as  we  may  be,  or  are^  with 
any  vain  show.     For,  to  be  eren  wati^/Ud 
with  Him  in  a  way,  and  to  yield  Him 
the   ferrours    of  enthusiasm,    or    the 
ecstacies  of  the  most  rapt  emotion,  even 
this  may  be  of  the  sacrifices  of  vanity; 
because  such  feelings  arise  and  pass  away, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  as  it  happens,  when 
the  same  enthusiast  has  been  feetfing  on 
the  luxuries  of  a  dream,  or  the  same  rapt 
spirit  has  been  regaling  itself  with  Uw 
harmonies  of  a  concert.     The  aaorifioei 
of  righteousness  m«st  be  carefully  dis- 
criminated.   And,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
certain  operations  of  faith  must  ihxm 
sentiments  and    feelings   be   grounded 
with  which  we  would  see  Jesua.    To  i 
short  outline  of  these  let  ua  now,  there- 
fore, direct  your  attention, 

"Would  we  see  JesusP**  Then,flift, 
— distress  or  humiliation  most  attend  oor 
introduction.  The  uplifted  eye  and  lo^ 
look  may  suffice  us  to  look  elaewbeit, 
but  not  to  look  to  Him.  Here  we  hare 
faith  in  that  earliest,  or  elementary  opc^ 
ation,  without  whidi  never  sinner  bii 
been  enabled  to  see  God.  Take  the  osm 
of  any  one  of  Christ's  Tisitors  whon 
your  thoughts  mi^  at  this  moment  pst 
it  in  your  power  to  remember.  Let  bin 
be  the  publican  or  the  phariaee^  let  hin 
be  the  Jew  or  the  Samaritan,  let  him  te 
the  novice  or  the  scribe,  let  him  be  tb* 
lord  or  the  servant,  you  will  find  OB0 
ground  of  distinction  in  their  receptiosi 
if  you  can  perceive  none  other ;  and  tbit 
is,  a  feeling  of  their  s&n,  or  the  want  d 
it.  The  man  that  returned  jnstiied  wsi 
ever  the  man  that  felt  moat  compasskw 
ately  for  himself.  He  came,  indeed,  li 
see  Jesus;  but  it  waa  with  no  fttHm 
that  the  sight  of  any  sinful  mtm  caaHA 
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satisfy.  He  came  not  to  feast  his  eyes, 
bot  he  came  to  disharden  his  soul ;  or, 
if  he  came  with  other  hardens, — if  he 
came  to  hare  an  infirmity  rebuked,  or  a 
plague  remoTed,  be  came  with  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  debtor  to  the  power  of 
God, — lie  came  with  an  assurance  that 
his  case  was  no  longer  within  the  com- 
pass of  mere  human  treatment,  and  he 
brought  it  to  the  feet  of  one  who, — let 
others  come  to  see  Him  with  what  riews 
they  might, — was  become  more  than  all 
the  world  to  him ;  for  apart  fh)m  Him  he 
had  no  hope,  and  could  expect  no  deliver- 
anoe, — to  His  feet  we  say,  he  brought  his 
helplessness,  and  his  sorrow,  and  his  sin, 
and  was,  without  one  exception,  cured  of 
whaterer  *'  infirmity  he  had.** 

Does  not  the  example  speak  unequiro- 
cally?  What  results  hare  we  of  the 
gaze  with  which  astonished  multitudes 
attended  Christ, — what  results  hare  we 
of  the  wonders  which,  as  mere  specfators, 
they  saw  Him  work, — what  results  have 
we  eren  of  the  delight  with  which  they 
feasted  with  Him,  when  His  power  mul- 
tiplied their  provision,  and  turned  the 
water  of  the  well  to  wine?  They  are  few 
or  none  where  these  circumstances  only 
are  related.  But  the  results  are  uniform 
where  we  find  distress  introduced  by 
humiliation  into  Christ's  gracious  pre- 
sence. There  we  find  no  soul  sent  away 
empty,  no  Tisitor  returning  disappointed, 
—no  ineering  reports  shot  forth  in  the 
glanoet  of  the  carnal  eye,  justifying  the 
eomplaint  of  the  prophet:  "Who  hath 
belieTed  our  report?"  Would  we  then 
•ee  Jesus?  Let  us  take  example  by 
those  who  saw  Him  in  circumstances  in 
whieh  saving  power  cannot  but  come 
•troDgily  recommended.  Would  we  see 
Bim  and  tire,  let  us  see  Him  as  men  who 
fed  that  we  cannot  live  without  Hm, — 
that  our  "iniquity  is  greater  than  we 
eaa  bear,"  that  we  are  **  altogether  bom 
in  ■ins,'*  and  that  we  are,  moreorer, 
vhlurat  the  Good  Physician,  incurably 
ifaiftil ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  most  favour- 
Mf  introduced  to  His  compassion.  Nor 
ten  we  hSU  if  ^e  follow  up  the  first  step 
vWi  oonsistency,  to  meet  with  such  a  re- 
ception from  Him  as  will  make  it  im- 
ponible  to  repeat  the  contrast  that  we 


hinted  before  between  seebg  Jesus,  so 
framed,  and  seeing  objects,  or  even  see- 
ing himself,  with  carnal  obserration,  as 
will  make  it  impossible,  we  say,  to  be 
disappointed  in  Him,  to  be  forgetful  of 
Him,  or  even  to  be  satisfied  with  Him,  as 
we  would  with  any  "  rain  show."  But, 
**  if  we  would  see  Jesus  "  we  must : 

Secondly,  under  this  division  of  our 
sutject,  see  Him  with  feelings  which  not 
only  tend  to  make  Him  desirable,  but  to 
represent  Him  as  sufficient.    The  first 
operation  of  faith  which  we  have  exem- 
plified by  these  cases  of  humiliation  re- 
quires a  second.    It  is  indeed,  brethren, 
the  great  difliculty  inthe  trial  of  a  divine 
work,  to  judge  its  parts.    It  is  in  their 
separate  character  that  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  to  distinguish  them  from 
counterfeit  thii^.     A  tumult  of  convic- 
tions, or  a  flash  of  zeal  may  have  every 
mark  that  a  single  or  independent  ap- 
pearance can  have  of  a  thing  of  God, 
and  yet  be  how  fhiitless, — in  a  very  brief 
space  how    dead,    how    buried!     The 
Scriptures,  therefore,  put  us  very  wisely 
on  our  guard  against  things    that   are 
alone, — be  what  may  the  name  or  the 
claim  of  excellence.     '*  Faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  o/one."  The  truth 
is,  that  nothing  good  is  alone.      The 
new  nature  is  a  very  fertile  soil ;  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  husbandry  it  is,  has 
many  operations.  Conviction,  then,  is  not 
alone  in  them  that**  would  see  Jestts;" 
but  it  must  be  attended  with  a  feeling  of 
His  sufficiency ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  be  not, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  itself  because  the 
repentance  and  humiliation  that  is  with- 
out its  sufficient  object,  would  seem  to 
claim  to  be  sufficient  for  itself.     And  it 
is  thus  that  we  detect,  in  reality,  the 
legal  element  in  so  many  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  professing  penitent;   as  if 
the  flowing  tear  had  merit  in  it,  or  the 
shriek  of  a  sinfU  soul^  could  rend  the 
heavens  like  the  agonies   of  a   dying 
Saviour.     Brethren,   be   not   deceived. 
That  dying  Saviour   must  make  your 
sorrows  Bis  plea;  and  He  must  adopt 
them  as  His  own  before  they  will  reach 
the  ear  of  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth.  But 
if  ye  sorrow  because  ye  have  sinned,  and 
if  ye  sorrow  for  sin  because  ye  believe 
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in  Christ,  then  what  prerentt  but  that  ye 
majf  "  tee  Jetus  ?" 

The  Greeks  who  ^*  wonld  tee  Him  "  at 
this   time  might   indeed   ha^e  teen   a 
Saviour  to  good  purpose.     Who  were 
they  ?   Foreigners,  who  lived  or'traveUed 
where   idols   were   worshipped  ;..-Jews, 
howerer,.  who  so  far  had  seen  the  vanity 
of  idols,  and  preferred  to  worship  where 
God  was  known^  and  His  law  declared, 
and  His  ordinances  established.    They 
might  have  seen  Jesus  to  good  purpose, 
they^  if  any  men^  might.    They  had  once 
wandered,  it  may  be,  seeking  peace  and 
finding  none.     Where  idols  alone  were 
gods,  they  once   sought   it,  and  neces- 
sarily found  it  not     Then  they  came  a 
step  nearer  to  the  fountain  of  life, — they 
came  to  the  Jewish  ritual ;  alas,  why  did 
they  tarry  there?     Another  step,  but 
a  single  step,  would  have  brought  them 
to  Christ  and  His  great,  His  unspeakably 
great  salvation.    Mark,  brethren,  their 
loss, — but  still  more  remark  its  cause  I 
Hemark  it  for  your   own  edification; 
for  it  is  a  lesson  that  men  never  have  but 
to  learn,  or  to  have  renewed !  These  men 
were  now  come  to  the  very,  presence  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  yet  they 
were  not  profited.  Why  was  this  ?  What 
had  driven  them  to  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  ?    What  but  the  insufficiency  of 
the  law  of  nature  or  of  heathen  worship, 
or  of  idol  sacrifices  to  give  them  peace  ? 
Ob,  that  the  law  of  ordinances  had  pre- 
pared them  for  that  other  step  in  the 
right  direction  which  kept  a  remnant  of 
hungering  and  thirsting  souls  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  Hope  of  Israel  \   For 
there  He  was  ready  to  impart  unto  them 
the  comfort  and  the  justification  which 
were  not  found,  nor  to  be  found,  in  the 
law  of  Moses.     Did  they  flpd  no  defi- 
ciency of  consolation  there  ?    Were  they 
altogether   released    from    those   fears 
which  had  carried  them,  and  with  reason, 
away  from  the  idol  temple  to  privileged 
Jerusalem  ?    Had  they  not  yet  felt  that 
the  reatlesf  conscience  would   like   to 
have  somewhat  more   and  better  than 
annual  iacrifioei  and  atated  repetitions  of 
atonement?   If  they  had  hearkened  with 
attention   to  the   wisdom  of  Hit  lipa 
r/NVD  tbey  were  to  anxious  to  tee,  they 
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would  have  heard  things  worthy  of  ever- 
lasting remembrance, — ^they  would  have 
found  themselves  enriched  with  bound- 
less treasure.    They  would  have  received 
deliverance,  and  found  cause  to  bless  the 
Lord  God  of  their  talvation  for  ever. 
But  they  were  acting  from  inferior  mo- 
tivet.     Their   toult  were  not,  alooe  or 
tupremely,  alive  to  the  interesU  of  the 
soul.   The  oracles  of  salvation  fell  on  the 
rock,  or  were  scattered  on  the  wayside^ 
or  shed  their  seed  among  thorns.     One 
day  they  would  see  Jesus. — the   court 
of  the  Gentiles  had  all  its  wonted  charms 
and  attractions'  the  next.     The  lessons 
of  wisdom  were  forgotten,  or  rather  they 
never  reached  their  destination  in  the 
heart.    The  yearly  sacrifice  waa  witnesa* 
ed  with  all  the  interest  that  it  could  have 
commanded  if  there  had  been  no  tidings 
of  the  Son  of  God.     It  was  too  much  the 
exchange,  we  fear,  of  one  sight  f(x  an- 
other.   At  all  events,  a  preparation  of 
solemn  spiritual  feeling  would  probably 
have   arrested  these  witnesaea   in   ths 
hands  of  Christ.  They  would  have  found 
that  which  was  not  in  the  law,  any  more 
than  it  was  in  nature,— a  dischai^  in 
which  there  would  be  no  remaining  con- 
science of  sins.     We  see  what  these  in- 
quirers after  Jesus  failed  to  find.    We 
cannot  but  think    how  joyfully  Christ 
would  have  supplied  their  necessity,— 
we  cannot  but  think  with  what  sincere 
pleasure  He  would  have  introduced  those 
whose  solemn  feelings  and  conflicts  with 
sin  taught  them  to  find   every  remedy 
insufficient  to  the  sufficiency  that  wsi 
in  Him. 

Let,  therefore,  all  "  who  would  see 
Jesus  "  look  with  a  purpose  to  aee  how 
sll  that  is  deficient  elsewhere  it  tup- 
plied  in  Him.  Do  we  indeed  love  our 
souls  ?  Then  we  cannot  have  been  inat- 
tentive to  the  things  that  have  promissd 
their  deliverance.  Where  have  we  fovoA 
that  prospect  fulfilled?  Perhaps,  like 
these  Greeks,  we  would  not  **  dwell  ia 
tents  of  sin,"  and  may  have  been  taught 
of  our  reason  that  no  peace  ia  to  be 
found  in  unrighteousness.  But,  if  w« 
tarry  still  amid  the  elementa  of  the  lav, 
can  the  Uw  save  ut?  The  law  indeed 
can  direct  ut,  and  direct  us  weU;  tatft 
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alas !  it*  at  the  lame  time  rigorouslj 
namberi  the  sUpt  thai  we  take  amisst  and, 
in  the  end,  what  doth  it,  or  what  can  it 
do,  but  charge  nt  rigorouslj  with  their 
deflciencief  ?  Therefore,  the  Apostle 
says  well,  "  Bj  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin ;"  that  is  the  improved  knowledge 
of  its  enormity,  and  the  too  assured 
knowledge  of  its  judgment  and  condem- 
naUon.  *'  Would  we  see  Jesus?"  Let 
us  see  how  applicable  all  that  He  did  tnd 
suffered  is  to  the  removal  of  our  despair. 
Why  should  we  return  for  comfort  to 
our  own  hearts  after  all  our  experience 
of  them  ?"  The  Greeks  who  would  see 
JesQS,  even  they  had  tired  of  repairing  for 
comfort  there,  knowing  that  their  own 
hearts  had  noUiing  but  a  long  tale  to  tell 
of  fruitless  endeavours,  of  unfathomable 
deceits,  and  of  disappointing  consolations. 
Why  should  we  ever  demand  relief  of  the 
law  of  righteousness?  To  demand  re- 
lief there,  is  the  highest  excess  of  human 
presumption.  For  what  law  of  righteous- 
ness have  we  not  broken,  what  command- 
ment of  Qod  have  we  not  despised  ?  If, 
sincerely,  we  look  away  from  the  refuge 
of  lies,  from  every  false  and  deceitful  ob- 
ject of  trust,  and  would  ^  see  Jesus" 
with  a  wish  to  appreciate  His  character, 
and  be  debtors  to  His  salvation,  how  can 
we  be  disappointed  ?  *'  For  surefy  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows ;  yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  E^lt  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was 
braised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  laid  upon  Him,  and 
with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
tnmedt  every  one,  to  his  own  way ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of 
ttalL* 

Would  we  "se*  Jeaus,**  we  observe 
that  in  Him  lastly  we  must  **  see,"  and 
laek  **  to  see,"  the  reverse  of  any  object 
of  our  desire  in  time, — even  our  portion 
tar  ever* 

Of  the  operations  of  faith  none  is  so 
r,  none  so  characterisiic,  as  its 
of  what  belongs  to  eternity  to 
iB  Ihttk  belongs  to  time.  Would  "  we  see 
why  should  we  resort  to  Him, 
siiij  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 


character  of  vanity  and  change  belongs  t 
He  came  that  He  might  save  us  from  the 
world.  Why  should  we  wish  to  see  Him 
from  any  worldly  motive  ?  A  profession 
to  please  the  world  will  perish  with  the 
world.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  profess 
after  a  manner  in  which,  when  our  pro- 
fession disappears,  there  will  be  no  profit 
in  it.  Let  us  not  profess  after  a  manner 
concerning  which  Christ  will  not  fail  to 
say,  ^  I  never  knew  you ! "  A  profession 
of  which  the  sole  object  and  intention  is 
to  reconcile  us  to  ourselves  and  not  to 
God ;  is  also  one  which  is  the  reverse  6f 
a  right  profession  of  the  Saviour.  Alas, 
we  may  live  on  what  terms  with  our- 
selves we  please,  but  they  are  nothing  to 
God  unless  they  be  the  terms  on  which  He 
has  agreed  with  His  Son  to  be  the  friend 
of  sinners.  Would  we  see  Jesus,  let  our 
eye  be  single!  It  belongs  to  Him  to 
comfort  us  effectually,  in  every  worldly 
event,  for  He  says,  and  what  He  says  ap- 
plies to  even  the  greatest  calamity — 
**  Fear  not,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
Let  us  then  repair  to  Jesus  not  as  we 
would  repair  to  the  things  that  are  **  seen 
and  temporal,"  not  as  we  would  repair  to 
objects  concerning  which  we  feel  that 
however  they  are  relished  their  savour 
will  be  forgotten,  or  however  they  are 
admired,  their  beauty  will  fade  as  the 
moth,  or  however  they  are  even  despised, 
their  terror  will  cease  with  life,— let  us  re- 
pair to  Him  as  He  is  the  "strength  of 
our  hearts"  as  ''He  is  our  portion  for 
ever." 

Now,  '*  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  In  its  operation  of  transporting 
us  beyond  the  visible  scene,  it  manifests 
its  peculiar  power.  It  carries  us  from 
this  fallen  world  to  the  world  of  the 
resurrection ;  from  this  scene  of  sinful 
humiliation  to  the  excellent  glory  of  the 
high  and  holy  place  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness,  from  the  ruinous  abode  of 
man  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  from 
this  vale  of  tears,  to  the  green  pastures 
and  living  waters  of  the  heavenly  border, 
and  Christ  makes  us  welcome  to  Him, 
that  we  may  have  these  fhifts  and  these 
comforts  of  faHh,— that  we  may  see  our 
assured  ground  of  trust  in  t\iem,—\.Vi2kXNi^ 
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may  behold  how  their  price  was  paid, 
— that  we  may  satisfy  our  hearts^  that 
even  for  them,  high  as  they  are,  to  be  of 
the  prospects  of  human  beiogs,  that  price 
was  not  paid  in  Ttin,  for  to  what  can  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God  be  in- 
adequate in  value  ?  And,  brethren,  why 
sliould  any  soul  prefer  the  feast  of  vanity, 
or  why  should  any  eye  choose  rather  to 
satisfy  itself  with  seeing,  when  Christ 
would  yield  us,  with  all  His  heart's  de- 
sire, this  purchase  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul,  and  give  us  independence  of  the 
world,  teach  us  to  crucify  its  appetites, 
teach  us  to  support  its  cares,  teacli  us  to 
bear  its  trials,  teach  us  to  hail  its  depart- 
ing, teach  us  to  welcome,  yes,  and  to 
bless,  its  passing  away.  To  seek  to  see 
Jesus  with  such  views  is  to  render  jus- 
tice to  His  mission, — is  to  render  homage 
to  his  sufferings, — is  to  yield  Him  fruit, 
of  the  travail  of  His  souL  Bu^  oh,  how 
disappointing  must  it  be  to  Him,  as  it 
will  prove  to  the  miserable  and  deceived 
dupe  of  the  enemy  himself,  to  behold  the 
sinner  withdrawing  the  step  with  which 
he  seemed  to  advance  to  His  presence, 
with  his  weary  burden  unslackened,  with 
the  same  ties  to  wretchedness  which  he 
had  before,  with  his  back  turned  to  hea- 
ven, with  his  face  directed  earthwards, 
bound  in  the  same  league  with  death,  in- 
volved in  the  same  covenant  with  hell. 
It  might  be  thought  that  an  opportunity 
with  Jesus,  would  suggest  no  fainter 
wish,  than  a  miserable  offender  would 
frame,  who  should  find  himself  at  an 
earthly  throne  of  mercy,  or  an  unsheltered 
outcast  who  should  have  advanced  to  the 
threshold  of  a  friendly  door,  or  one  long 
tempest-bound,  whom  the  signal,  or  the 
beacon,  should  at  last  have  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  possible  deliverance 
— that  offender's  tears,  that  outcast's 
petitions,  that  voyager's  efforts,  would 
attest  that,  in  his  opportunity,  God  was 
not  mocked.  Why  should  he  be  mocked 
when  he  gives  an  opportunity  with 
Christ  ?  Why  should  the  cross  be 
despised,  because  its  mercy  is  such  as  no 
.earthly  throne  could  dispute,  because  its 
benevolence  is  such  as  no  earthly  friend- 
ship could  supply— because  its  deliver- 
ance is  such  as  never  sea-mark  promised, 
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where  gulfs  were  deepest,  and  where 
deaths  were  most  forboded  ?  Must  sin- 
ners nevBr  but  be  shamed  with  such  re* 
bukes,  must  sight  have  such  trivmpht 
continually,  and  faith  make  but  a  coovert 
to  its  blessings  here  and  there?  There 
is  indeed  no  justice  done  to  Christ,  when 
we  tarry  amid  such  comparisons;  but,  to 
expose  human  vanity  and  folly,  periiaps 
if  we  had  selected  still  inferior  simili- 
tudes we  might  have  exposed  it  better. 
For  "  we  would  see"  tilings,  and  we 
covet  them  with  our  whole  hearts  also^ 
which,  to  mention  along  with  spiritual 
deliverances,  were  indeed  to  degrade  the 
last,  and  to  represent  man  as  worse  than 
brutish.  Of  almost  what  object  that  has 
in  its  nature  to  attract  any  eye  has  not 
Christ  cause  to  complain,  that  it  is  much, 
and  that  He  is  nothing;  and  His  plea  oo 
His  own  behalf  with  all  them  thai  pass 
by,  slighted  and  unheard  ? 

When,  brethren,  we  come  to  apply 
these  views  of  our  subject,  how  can  we 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  neoeaaity,  first, 
of  taking  warning  from  the  case  before  us? 

If  Christ  be  hidden,  it  is  not  becanss 
He  wishes  not  to  be  seen.  To  be  our 
"desire,"  even  to  the  extent  of  being  the 
desire  of  '*  all  nations,"  was  the  object  of 
His  mission,  was  the  end  of  His  s^fle^ 
ings,  and  is  the  result  dearest  to  Hit 
heart.  From  whom,  then,is  He  hidden? 
From  those  only  whose  own  vain  thought!, 
whose  own  unworthy  views,  whose  owa 
blinding,  worldly  ends,  or  whose  own  igno^ 
antimpressionsof  His  character  an4  of  Bis 
salvation,  necessarily  interpose  betwses 
them  and  a  Saviour's  knowledge.  With 
characteristic  frankness  He  would  ks 
seen  of  those  Greeks  who  sought  Bin. 
Why  was  He  met  with  disappointment? 
Was  it  that  He  was  wanting  to  them,  tf 
they  to  themselves  ?  Was  it  not  solely  ht 
cause  they  would  see  Jesus  as  they  woold 
see  any  celebrated  stranger  ?  For  if  tbdr 
hearts  had  been  so  much  as  alive  to  the 
desire  of  salvation,  or  intent  on  $aj 
thoughts  but  those  of  vanity,  the  won)* 
He  spake,  the  signs  that  happened,  woaU 
have  arrested  them,  and  th^y  would  han 
found  themselves  introduced  to  Him  vko 
was  the  Christ  Tes»  this  would  ban 
been  the  fruit  and  reward  of  wnj  seriosi 
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pwrpoiet,  If  they  had  carried  tuch  along 
with  them.  Something,  however,  they 
found  omt  of  the  line,  no  doabt,  of  their 
expectation  or  their  wiah. 

He  gave  them  more  than  a  light 
of  Uii  person.  He  tent  them  away 
with  a  charge  and  with  a  responsibility 
of  which  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves to  their  dying  day,  nor,  in- 
deed, divest  themselves  till  their  last 
acoonnt  should  be  rendered.  They 
heard  His  words,  they  received  His 
message,  they  witnessed  a  sign  of  His 
glory,  His  hand  was  laid  upon  them  in 
token  of  arrest,  and,  from  that  hour,  He 
had  a  right  to  claim  them  as  disciples, 
or  to  deal  with  them  as  fugitives  from  His 
discipline.  Alas  I  how  many,  like  them, 
come  in  an  idle  mood,  to  be  the  eye  and 
ear^witnesses  of  Christ,  to  look  at  His 
solenmities  and  to  hear  His  message, 
who  return  laden  with  obligations  of 
which  they  never  think,  and  never  will, 
perhaps,  call  to  remembrance  till  they 
are  reminded  of  them  by  himself  in 
judgment?  Can  you  see  Jesus  In  any 
representation,  or  receive  His  message  in 
any  form,  and  not  be  bound  for  ever? 
Oh!  something  less  than  the  fruitless 
result  of  the  vainest  visit  that  a  sinner 
ever  paid  to  a  sanctuary  of  the  Lord 
or  osemorial  of  the  Lamb,  might  serve  to 
condemn  a  soul  for  its  perishing  in  sin 
and  condemnation.  A  character  like 
Cfarisf  s  character,  a  visit  like  His  vigita- 
tioo,  a  ministry  lUce  His  ever-memorable 
calling,  works  like  His  works,  an  altar 
like  His  Cross,  and  an  oblation  like  His 
mtteriag  atonement — but  to  have  received 
Hie  tidings  of  these  things,  with  their 
er§dmHm/if  would  be  enough  to  rebuke 
■ad  to  seal  down  for  ever,  under  just 
eoedenmatioo,  the  helpless  and  the  con- 
•denee-stricken  miserable  transgressor, 
wko  abenld  listen  and  yet  give  no  farther 
heed,  be  laden  with  the  responsible  bur- 
des  of  ^knowledge  so  high"  and  yet 
lake  no  farther  charge.  We  may  rove 
with  a  careless  eye  over  surfaces  under 
wMeli  deep  nseanings  are  hidden,  we  may 
vdUc  emong  the  candlesticks  less  to  see 
by  their  light  than  to  feast  our  earthly 
eisieQ  vitii  tiiehr  splendour,  but  will  our 
efipoitoaity  in  these  things  be  forgot- 


ten, or  will  it  be  sustained  as  our  excuse 
that  we  have  not  profited,  that  we  have 
spent  our  time  among  them  idly,  or  have 
walked  in  the  midst  of  them  after  a 
vain  show. 

Let  us  then,  secondly,  improve  the 
subject  by  way  of  reminding  ourselves 
how  we  may  see  Christ  so  as  not  to  be 
disappointed  in  Him,  not  to  be  forgetful 
of  Him,  and  not  to  see  Him  after  a  vain 
shew. 

Let  our  sins  bring  us  to  the  Cross,  and 
we  shall  think  fewer  vain  thoughts  as 
we  appear  before  our  Redeemer.  When 
their  burden  is  indeed  felt,  our  situation 
is  too  serious  to  tempt  a  careless  or 
irreverent  approach  to  the  only  Saviour. 
In  mocking  Him  we  mock  our  own 
calamity;  and  it  is  mocking  both  to 
perish  in  our  sins  when  we  might  be 
welcome  to  live.  Why  should  our  hearts 
be  heavy,  and  a  moment's  time  be  lost 
to  repair  to  Christ  under  that  motive? 
He  says,  ^'Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
g^ve  you  rest"  Here  is  a  persuasive  to 
<*aee  Jesus"  quite  another  from  the 
gratification  of  a  passing  wish,  or  a  vain 
thought,  and  one  that,  on  His  part,  will 
prepare  Him  to  receive  us.  We  shall 
then  see  Him  at  the  time  when  we  shall 
be  most  in  a  state  to  draw  His  attention 
and  compassion,  and  where  His  gracious 
presence  will  be  surest  to  fix  our  interest 
and  to  engage  our  love,  and  prove,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  for  it  has  proved  in 
innumerable  cases,  a  day  of  mutual 
visitation,  a  time  in  which  relief  has  been 
in  a  peculiar  degree  given  and  received, 
and  that  face  has  been  beheld  which  is 
never  to  be  averted  until  it  shine  in  all 
its  glory  and  eflhlgence,  where  its  "  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down."  Cherish,  then, 
this  frame,  as  one  in  whidi  ye  would  see 
Jesus,  and  you  may  expect  to  see  Him, 
to  repeat  our  former  words,  so  as  not  to 
be  disappointed  in  Him,  so  as  not  to 
forget  Him,  and  so  as  not  to  see  Him 
after  a  vain  show ! 

Let,  next,  the  Cross  be  contemplated 

in  its  application  to  our  state.    Let  the 

glorious  power  of  the  Most  High,  as  there 

revealed,  be  beheld  with  a  determination 

to  do  it  justice.    Why  should  we  seek 
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the  Cross  ?  Because  it  is  a  refuge  with 
which  none  other  may  compare,  which 
puts  all  our  righteousness  before  God  to 
shame,  which  casts  human  pride  to  the 
dust,  which  exhibits  justice  fully  Tindi* 
cated,  and  broken  iaws  sufficiently  com- 
pensated, and  Jehovah  iuTiting  the  sinner^ 
touch  with  the  same  sceptre  with  which 
He  executed  judgment  Here  we  "  see 
Jesus*  indeed!  for  we  see  Him  as  the 
**  author  and  finisher  of  our  iaith."  Who 
can  see  Him  as  H^  is  that  repahrs  to  Him 
in  any  other  character,  or  without  desir- 
ing the  blessed  experience  of  one  whom 
the  Cross  has  delivered  from  a  imrden 
that  has  no  other  support,  from  a  pursuit 
that  has  no  other  refuge,  from  terror^and 
f^om  judgment  over  which  no  other  power 
can  shed  a  single  gleam  of  peace?  Who 
would  not  '*  see  Jesus,"  that  is  so  mighty 
tOL  sare,  or  who  would  wish  to  see  Him 
from  vanity  that  may  see  Him  so  effec- 
tually unto  salvation?  And,  brethren, 
what  worldhf  motive  should  bring  us  to 
gaze  around  His  sanctuary,  or  to  cast  an 


idle  eye  on  the  shadows  that  vain  thoughts 
pursue  even  in  His  holiest  ordinances ; 
what  worldly  motive  should  bring  us  to 
act  thus  when  heaven  might  supply  a 
better  to  improve  our  time  more  wisely. 
For  it  is  that  He  may  give  us  heaven 
that  Christ  asks  us  to  His  presence,  to 
His  Cross,  to  His  throne.  The  bye-ends 
of  the  worldling  should  never  enter  with 
us  here.  What  should  we  have  to  do 
with  Mb  dregs  of  vanity  when  Christ  is 
seeking  with  all  His  heart's  desire  to 
bring  us  into  "glory^  and  to  make  tis  His 
Father's  friends  ?  Let  His  face  be  sought 
with  this  view,  and  He  will  caat  the  worid 
at  our  feet.  He  will  make  its  events  of 
little  moment,  its  trials  of  little  account, 
its  end,  so  terrible  to  others,  a  joy  to  uf, 
and  we  shall  see  His  face  again  where  it 
will  be  a* sun  to  chase  away  all  our  dark- 
ness, and  to  smile  away  all  onr  sorrowf, 
and  to  light  up— what  can  we  say  more— 
the  whole  heaven  of  our  joyftil  expecta- 
tion. 


BIOGRAPHY— Dr.  John  Kitto.* 


Thb  memoirs  of  this  most  eminent  and 
interesting  man  are  now  before  us ;  and 
his  admirers  have  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  curiosity  which  they  must  all  have 
felt,  to  know  the  circumstances  of  his 
wonderful  history,  and  to  follow  the  steps 
by  which  he  struggled  with  poverty,  in- 
firmity, and  the  many  difficulties  of  life 
at  home  and  of  travel  abroad,  till  he  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  found  rest  from 
his  labours  and  wanderings  in  *'  that 
bright  city  to  which,'*  as  he  was  enabled 
to  say  in  the  midst  of  them,  ''I  trust, 
notwithstanding  my  weakness,  my  sin, 
my  evil,  I  belong,  and  to  which  I  hasten, 
forgetting  many  things  which  are  behind, 
and  pressing  forward  to  them  that  are  be- 
fore." The  work  is  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Kyland,  author  of  Foster's  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  accompanied  with 

•  Memoirt  of  John  Kiito^  D.D.,  F.S.  A.     Com. 

piled  chi«flj  from  hU  Letters  and  Joariuds  bj 

J.  E.  R  jland,  A.M.      With  a  critical  Estimate 

of  Or.  Kitto's  Life  and  Writings,  bj  Professor 

JBsdJe,  LL.D  ,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 
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a  valuable  critical  estimate  of  Dr.  Kitto'i 
mind  and  works  by  Dr.  Eadie  of  Glas- 
gow ;  neither  of  which  we  are  sure  tiM 
public  will  deem  too  long,  although  thers 
is  a  fulness  of  quotation  from  the  letters 
and  papers  of  the  deceased  at  certain 
portions  of  his  life  which  is  almost  un- 
necessary, and  is  certainly  displopo^ 
tionate.  On  the  whole,  however,  ths 
work  is  executed  with  great  talent  and 
taste,  and  will  at  once  take  its  plaes 
among  our  most  popular  biographies,  as 
well  as  materially  contribute  to  the  edi- 
tor's fame. 

The  circumstances  from  whidi  KiCto 
emerged  were  quite  abject.  He  derived 
his  being  from  a  dissipated  father,  and  a 
broken-hearted  mother,  and  he  was  hioh 
self  a  sickly  puny  infant,  aearcely  ex- 
pected to  live.  All  his  more  tender  re- 
collections in  after  life  were  oomieeted 
with  his  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up,  and  whose  oooatant 
he  was,  by  reason  of  the  delicscj  <tf 
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■titatioD  which  prerented  him  fh>m  being 
trusted  oat  of  her  sight  He  joined  in  her 
needle -work  within  doors,  and  in  her 
walks  without,  and  thus  were  fostered 
at  once  his  sedentary  habits,  and  his  love 
of  nature  and  of  travel,  as  well  as  that 
tender  and  passionate  mutual  attachment 
which  death  was  powerless  to  weaken. 

To  her  also  he  very  much  owed  his 
devotion  to  literature.  She  told  him 
stories  till  he  could  read  to  her,  which  he 
invariably  did  in  a  pulpit  constructed 
out  of  a  chair,  and  in  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  the  parish  vicar.  He  had  soon 
read  all  the  literature  which  the  street 
contained,  and  the  first  use  he  knew  for  a 
penny  was  to  buy  a  book.  His  earliest 
compositions  were  petitions  to  parties  for 
the  loan  of  books,  and  he  was  still  quite 
young  when  he  would  write  a  story  and 
illustrate  it  with  coloured  embellishments 
to  sell  for  a  penny,  which  he  might 
spend  on  the  gratification  of  his  ruling 
passion. 

The  only  school  education  he  ever  re- 
ceived was  between  the  ages-  of  seven 
and  eleven,  and  it  was  only  fragments  of 
this  time  that  he  actually  was  at  any 
schooL  At  the  latter  age  he  returned  to 
his  father's  house,  to  commence  life  as  a 
mason's  drudge,  but  even  at  this  period 
he  had  his  little  garret  study,  where  he 
would  refresh  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge  late  into  the  night.  He  was 
little  more  than  twelve,  when  one  day 
carrying  a  load  of  slates  to  the  roof  of  a' 
building,  he  fell  the  whole  distance  to  the 
ground,  a  length  of  thirty-five  feet,  and 
in  the  fidl  met  with  such  severe  internal 
iojnriet  that  when  he  recovered  sensi- 
bility, at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  sense 
oC  lieaiing  was  totally  and  irrecoverably 
loit.  With  it,  also,  he  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  power  of  speech,  for  not  being 
able  to  hear  different  sounds,,  he  oould 
OB^  in  his  future  life  utter  them  accord-^ 
lag  to  bis  remembrance  of  what  these 
iiraiida  were,  or  to  his  acquired  habits 
of  pioounciation.  From  his  natural 
iDodet^  besides,  he  felt  a  great  disinclin- 
itloa  to  exert  a  faculty  in  which  he 
knew  be  mast  be  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
mdotelligible,  and  it  was  only  in 
life  tliat  the  earnest  remonstrances- 
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of  his  fHends  induced  him  to  praetise 
reading  aloud  and  conversation. 

But  this  calamity  had  no  power  to 
weaken,  but  rather  to  increase  his  natu* 
ral  thirst  for  knowledge  and  desire  of 
elevation  and  usefulness;  and  he  was 
thus  induced  to  overcome  every  difficulty, 
and  improve  every  little  advantage  which 
the  accident  aflRsrded  him.  He  had  now 
more  ample  time  for  his  fiwonrite  avoca- 
tions, and  shut  up  within  himself  could 
more  easily  command  attention,  and  com- 
mune with  his  own  spirit,  and  with  the 
world  of  contemplation.  And  as  by  a 
mercifiil  Providence  the  deadening  of  one 
sense  often  renders  another  more  acute, 
he  appears  now  to  have  cultivated  the 
more  carefully  those  habits  of  observation 
which  proved  of  such  service  to  him  in 
after  life. 

Various  weve  the  plans  to  which  tl|e 
ingenious  boy  resorted,  after  as  well  as 
before  his  accident,  for  finding  the  means 
of  reading.  Among  these,  wading  in  a 
fetid  black  swamp  to  pick  up  fragments 
of  rope  and  iron  which  he  might  sell  for 
a  trifle,  gave  place  to  an  expedient  more 
congenial,  the  selling  of  little  drawings  of 
his  own  execntioil,  and  fanciful  tickets 
for  shop  windows.  But  the  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  his  parents  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  provided 
for  by  public  charity.  Accordingly,  when 
he  had  nearly  comf^eted  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  work-house  of  his 
native  town  (Plymouth),  and  while  there, 
and  for  years  after  leaving  it,  the  occu- 
pations and  means  of  subsistence  pro- 
vided for  him  were  as  varied  as  had  been 
his  own  boyish  resources.  During  the 
four  years  of  his  work -house  life,  and  the 
ten  indeterminate  years  which  followed, 
he  was  successively  engaged  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  shoemaker,  as  an  assistant 
to  a  barber,  as  a  student  and  librarian, 
as  an  author,  as  a  dentist,  aa  a  printer  in 
a  missionary  institution  in  London,  as 
the  same  in  Malta,  and  as  a  travelling 
tutor ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  still  greater 
variety  of  plans  for  his  life,  suggested  by 
himself  or  others,  and  some  of  which 
were  even  entered  upon  for  a  short  time. 
From  a.  brutal  shoemaker,  to  whom  he 

was  apprenticed,  he  met  witih  lVi«  xnnaV 
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barbaroas  cruelty ;  from  the  miasioDary 
•ociety  by  whom  he  was  employed,  he 
waa  twice  diimiased,  because  he  would 
not  chain  his  aspirations  to  a  printing 
press,  and  discontinue  his  priTate  studies, 
and  we  cannot  but  charge  many  of  his 
friends  and  patrons  in  Plymouth  with 
the  most  grievous  indiscretion  in  not 
more  carefully  leading  hiin  to  choose  the 
proper  object  of  his  life,  and  enabling 
him  from  the  first  to  pursue  it  in  a  steady 
and  systematic  form.  It  was  impossible, 
amid  such  distracting  influences  and  ad- 
vices, and  with  his  previous  imperfect 
education,  but  that  his  studies  should 
have  been  most  desultory,  and  that  the 
proper  field  for  his  talents  should  have 
been  repeatedly  all  but  missed,  and  at 
last  stumbled  upon  more  by  accident 
than  by  design.  Tet  he  was  not  without 
early  leanings  to  the  very  mode  and  pur- 
poses of  life  to  which  he  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  with  so  much  success.  He 
had  wonderful  dreams  foreshadowing  his 
future ;  but  more  wonderful  are  some  of 
the  projects  for  hit  ftiture  entered  in  his 
diary  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
life  in  the  workhouse,  aa  marking  out  the 
exact  course  of  his  future  struggles  and 
victory. 

While  in  the  workhouse,  he  lost  his 
beloved  grandmother,  and  the  reflection 
in  the  diary  of  his  feelings  on  the  sad 
occasion,  is  an  imperishable  record  of 
the  warmth  of  bis  heart  and  the  dutiful- 
ness  of  his  gratitude.  Early  in  life,  too, 
he  met  with  a  different,  and  still  more 
aMctive  loss.  A  young  person  in  Lon- 
don, to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage, 
and  who  had  well  nigh  accompanied  him 
to  Bialta  in  this  relation,  proved  faith- 
less to  him  during  his  absence  there,  and 
became  the  wife  of  another.  Never  was 
he  brought  so  low  as  now.  We  question 
whether  the  brutality  of  the  shoemaker, — 
from  whose  indenture  he  at  one  time 
meditated  to  escape  by  suicide,  till  the 
idea  had  become  quite  familiar  to  his 
mind, — drove  him  so  near  the  verge  of 
despair  as  this  dreadful  trial,  so  well  cal- 
culated to  uproot  all  confidence  in  man, 
and  to  lead  him  to  think  that  God  had 
altogether  forgotten  Mm.  But  He  had 
not ;  and  He  was  near  in  that  dark  hour 
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to  give  him  much  needed  support.  Tbp 
will  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a 

LBTTBR  TO  HX8  MOTHER. 

**  Ob,  my  mother,  you  cannot  imagine 
what  this  has  made  me  suffer !  I  had 
expected  that  she  would  soon  come  to 
me,  and  hoped  that  we  should  be  very 
comfortable  and  happy  together  in  thia 
place,  when  all  my  hopes  and  happineta 
in  this  life  were  at  once  destroyed  by 
this  intelligence.    I  hardly  Ildow  bow  to 

believe  it. But  the  kindness 

of  man  can  do  little  for  such  a  wband  as 
this.  I  am  very  unwell,  my  dear  mother, 
and  my  spirit  is  quite  broken  up.  It  is 
a  very  severe  trial  to  me,  and  I  should 
quite  sink  under  it,  if  the  Lord  were  not 
graciously  with  me,  to  support  and 
strengthen  me  under  the  heavy  burden  I 
have  to  bear.  I  hope  it  will  be  sanctified 
to  me,  as  my  other  trials  have  been.  I 
wish  you  were  with  me  now,  that  I  might 
talk  with  you ;  for  I  am  desolate,  indeed, 
and  my  cup  of  sorrow  is  very  ftill.  The 
Lord  is  with  me,  however,  and  puts  a 
little  peace  into  my  heart,  else  I  could 
not  live.  Indeed,  I  do  not  care  to  live  at 
all.  I  have  had  nothing  to  make  me 
love  life.  My  life  has  been  quite  full  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow,  and  I  shall 
be  very,  very  glad  when  my  labours  art 
ended,  and  I  am  permitted  to  go  to  my 
liome  in  heaven — to  that  quiet  rest  from 
all  these  troubles  which  the  Lord  has 
prepared  there  for  His  people.** 

His  best  friend,  and  the  one  to  whom 
he  seems  reaHy  to  have  owed  most,  was 
Mr.  Groves,  who  was  originally  a  dentist 
in  Exeter,  where  Kitto  served  with  him, 
and  where  "his  influence  appears  to  have 
operated  very  beneficially  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life."  Kitto 
seems  to  have  been  much  attached  to 
him,  and,  in  a  letter  to  another  ezoeUeot 
and  still  earlier  friend,  Mr.  Bnmaxd  of  thi 
Plymouth  workhouse,  thus  deaciibee  himt 

ORARAOTBa  OF  MR.  OROVSa. 

'*  He  is  not  a  Methodist,— a  Calvinist, 
—a  Lutheran,— or  a  Papist.  What,  tbeiv 
is  he?  a  Deist,  a  Unitariao,  an  Anli* 
nomian?    Nol  Heiaoaeof  tbetentlMr 
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•angokr  characters,— a  Bible  ChristUn, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  iowlj 
Jesus — not  nomioally,  bat  practically 
and  really  such.  A  man  so  devotedly, 
80  ferrently  attached  to  the  Scriptures,  I 
never  knew  before,  and  this  is  the  best 
criterion  I  can  famish  yoa  of  judging  of 
his  character  and  disposition." 
In  the  words  of  the  Editor: — 
''Mr.  Groves  had  adopted  views  on 
Christian  devotedness,  which  he  not  only 
advocated  from  the  press,  but  attested 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  them  by 
ultimately  giving  up  a  lucrative  profes- 
sion, and  devoting  himself  to  the  prop»- 
gation  of  the  Gospel.  As  a  preparatory 
measure  he  entered  himself  at  Trinity 
College,  Dablin,  and  kept  his  terms  in 
order  to  take  a  degree  prior  to  ordination, 
but  still  continuing  to  practise  at  Exe- 
ter, as  residence  was  pot  exacted,  but 
only  attendance  at  the  examinations. 
Tiiis  step  was  taken,  we  believe,  soon 
after  Kitto  left  Exeter.  Kitto's  mind 
was  evidently  in  a  susceptible  state  for 
being  impressed  by  ardent  piety,  espe- 
cially when  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a 
friend  and  benefactor.  He  entered  with 
enthusiasm  into  Mr.  Grove's  plans,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  spare  time  to  the 
distribution  of  tracts,  and  religious  con- 
versation with  the  poor." 

By  the  time  that  Mr.  Groves  had  qnali- 
fled  himself  to  go  forth  on  the  mission  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  Kitto  had 
returned  from  Malta,  and  was  again  with- 
out employment.  At  this  juncture,  the 
lady  died  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged, 
not  without  expressions  of  penitential  and 
kindly  feeling  toward  him  she  had  for- 
saken. He  saw  her  corpse ;  and  receiving 
at  that  very  time  an  offer  from  Mn  Groves 
to  accompany  him,  for  a  very  small  re- 
mvoeration,  as  tutor  to  his  boys,  he  ac^ 
eapted,  and  formed  one  of  a  pretty  large 
partiy  which  travelled  to  Bagdad  by  an 
ardvooa  overland  journey  through  Russia 
and  the  other  intervening  countries.  He 
gives  the  following  brief  account  of 

BIS  OVBIlLAirD  JOURNBT. 

^I  cannot,  in  a  letter,  tell  you  all  that 
baa  happened  to  us  in  a  journey  of  be- 
tvaanfimr  and  five  months.    •    •    .    We 


have  had  much  hardship,  and  have  been 
exposed  to  many  dangers.  But,  in  all 
our  wandering  through  sandy  deserts, 
over  high  mountains,  along  dangerous 
precipices,  amongst  Tartars  and  Elaban- 
dian  robbers,  the  Lord  has  been  with  us, 
and  preserved  us  hitherto.  Sometimes 
we  have  travelled  all  night  and  all  day, 
for  a  fortnight  together,  and  sometimes 
have  not  slept  in  a  bed,  or  taken  off  our 
clothes,  for  three  weeks.  I  have  slept 
sometimes  when  the  coach  went  on  by 
night,  sometimes  on  benches  on  the 
ground,  on  sand,  on  hay  in  t»rts,  in 
stables,  on  the  tops  of  slabs,  in  waggons^ 
and  in  tents,  generally  wrapt  up  in  my 
cloak,  and  with  my  boots  on.  We  have 
been  burnt  by  the  sun  in  the  day-time, 
and  nearly  frozen  at  night.  Yet  we  are 
all  safe  and  sound,  and  in  good  spirits  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey.  I  have  enjoyed 
tolerable  health,  and  have  suffered  little 
but  from  headache,  and  have  met  with  ^ 
no  other  personal  accident  than  that 
of  being  thrown  four  times  from  my 
horse." 

But  their  dangers  and  sufferings  were 
still  greater  during  the  four  years  of 
their  residence  at  Bagdad.  Twice  the 
town  was  visited  with  plague,  which 
carried  off  on  the  first  occasion  50,000 
persons,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  Mrs.  Groves  fell  a 
victim,  and  in  all  five  out  of  the  thirteen 
inmates  of  their  establishment.  They 
had  besides  to  endure  the  horrors  of 
earthquake,  inundatron,  siege,  revolu- 
tion, and  robbery.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  his  Father  led  him.  Here  was  the 
school  in  which  his  character  was  purged. 
These  were  the  means  which,  as  he  him- 
self confessed,  *<  the  Great  Giver  used  to 
force  upon  my  heart,  truths,  lessons,  gifts, 
which,  but  for  its  hardness,  might  have 
been  sent  gently  down  upon  it,  like  rain 
on  the  mown  grass.  The  man  does  not 
live,  who  thinks,  or  can  think,  so  low  of 
me,  as  I  do  think  myself  low  in  all  high 
things." 

Among  many  other  kind  friends  whom 
he  made  in  Persia,  were  Sir  John  and 
Lady  McNeill,  now  of  Edinburgh.  The 
former  in  an  interesting  paper  haa  %\\q»'«itl 
how,  even  then,   the  favxc«  «m^q^% 
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thoughts  were  directed  to  the  custoint 
of  the  East,  as  illustntWe  of  Scripture. 

When  he  had  finished  hit  duties  as 
tutor,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home. 
^  As  to  missionary  work,"  he  afterwards 
wrote,  "  I  was  willing  to  do  all  I  could, 
hut  I  did  not  see  what,  nor  do  I  now." 
He 'therefore  made  the  best  of  his  wi^ 
home, — though  how  we  can  hardly  tell, 
as  it  was  the  tendency  of  his  desfoess,  as 
he  said,  ''to  make  him  a  fixture  in  a 
chimney  comer,"  instead  of  a  traveller ; 
and  almost  at  once,  on  his  return,  fell 
into  the  literary  work  in  which  he  per- 
severed, with  so  much  success,  till  his 


death.     London,  or  its  neighbourhood,    disabled  him  for  the  physical  toils  noder 


meters  of  a  most  happy  lerolQtion,  and  we 
believe  that  the  republicatioo  of  his 
juvenile  works,  few  as  they  are,  would 
give  an  impulse  to  the  healthiest  style  of 
this  branch  of  literature. 

But  the  first  work  in  which  he  brouiHit 
out  the  peculiar  wealth  and  originality 
of  his  mind  was  the  Pictorial  Bible ;  both 
the  idea  and  execution  of  which  were 
entirely  his  own,  and  which  was  not  only 
the  first,  but  incomparably  the  best  of 
this  kind  of  commentary.  **  And  now  he 
felt,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr.  Eadie, 
**  that  he  had  been  slowly  training  for 
his  high  vocation,  and  that  what  had 


was  from  this  time  his  residence,  and  so 
highly  were  his  services  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Knight,  the  enterprising  publisher 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  that  he  was  soon  enabled, 
on  that  gentleman's  promise  of  a  compe- 
tent livelihood,   to  marry  a  lady  who 
proved  a  most  valuable  literary  coad- 
jutor,   and  most  tender   and  Christian 
wife,  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.    She 
had  been  engaged  to  marry  a  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, a  missionary  who  returned  in  bad 
health  in  the  ship  which  brought  Kitto 
from  Constantinople,  on  his  way  from 
the  East,  and  whose  body  was  committed 
to  the  grave  in  a  quiet  island  off*  the  coast 
of  England  as  they  lay  in  quarantine. 
Great  was  the  domestic  happiness  which 
they  enjoyed,  and  although  he  was  often 
sorely  straitened  to  find  bread  for  his  ten 
children,  and  was  indeed  cast  into  such 
pecuniary  embarrassments  that  he  re- 
quired the  aid  of  the  Christian  public  to 
raise  him,  he  maintained  to  the  last  a 
spirit  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  cheerful- 
ness, devoting  every  telent  to  Qod,  and 
confident  in  His  providing. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the 
cheap  literature  of  the  day  owes  to  Kitto*s 
pen.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  Pennif  Magazine^  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  publications  of  its 
kind,  and  his  papers  were  among  ito 
chief  attractions.  In  its  pages  the  curi- 
ous inquirer  will  find  the  best  and  fullest 
continuous  account  of  his  travels.  In 
juvenile  literature,  also,  he  may  be  said 

to  have  been  one  of  tha  eacUest  pro- 
1,4a 


which  his  soft  sinews  had  first  bent,  had 
but  sent  him  to  higher  and  more  exhaust- 
ing labours.  Then  he  learned  that  no 
phase  of  his  life  had  been  without  Its 
advanUge— that  his  love  of  lore  now  en- 
abled him  to  pay  Ids  tribute  of  veneratioB 
to  the  Book  of  books,  and  that  his  journey 
to  the  Tigris  yielded  fruits  to  be  after- 
wards reaped  on  the  Thames,  and  thus 
he  was  '  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God.' " 

We  refrain    fh>m  following  his  life 
further,  or  noticing  all  the  fk'uito  of  the 
labours  of  years  with  which  he  has  en- 
riched the  library  of  the  Biblical  student 
Of   these   the  Biblical    Cydopsedia    is 
the  most  learned,  and  tlie  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,  the  last,  the  moat  charac- 
teristic, and  may  perhaps  prove  not  the 
least  enduring  of  his  publications.    Hs 
was  engaged  in  it  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  the  last  volume  was  slowly  produced 
by  him  under,  the  burden  of  his  last 
iUness,  and  pangs  of  acute  pain.    Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  accident  which  destroyed 
the  sense  of  hearing  had  wrought  other 
injuries  in  the  region  of  the  bead,  and 
after  gradually  sinking  under  the  pres* 
sure  of  these,  and  in  vain  resorting  to  s 
German  watering-place  for  change  of  air, 
and  the  benefit  o^  iU  springs,  he  died 
there  (at  Cannstadt  in  Wiirtemberg;  oa 
the  25th  of  November  I8S4,  when  he  bad 
almost  completed  his  50th  year.    It  wai 
truly  a  house  of  death,  that  fixNii  which 
he  departed  to  the  house  of  nuuiy  nan- 
sions.    The  last  two  nootha  of  Us  IM^ 
btdl  aeen  hU  eldest  and  bb 
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child  carried  firom  the  same  room,  from 
irhich  he  waa  ao  aoon  borne  to  lie  beside 
them  in  the  same  churchyard.  Thus  waa 
he  brought  through  great  tribulation  to 
the  inheritance  of  the  promises,  a  living 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  verse,  which 
he  had  taken  as  the  motto  of  his  early 
life :  **  I  am  the  Lord :  they  shall  not  be 
ashamed  that  wait  for  me  \**  and  now  he 
enjoys  the  benediction  of  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord ;  "  who  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

Dr.  Kitto  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  greatly  loved 
her  communion ;  but  so  catholic  was  he  in 
spirit,  that  few  of  his  admirers  were 
aware,  and  none  certainly  learned  from 
his  works,  to  what  branch  of  the  Church 
he  belonged.  He  died  fUll  of  honours, 
which  are  now  cheerfully  paid  to  his 
memory  by  men  of  all  names  and  profes- 
sions. He  had  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  though  a  layman,  from  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Giessen,  in  Germany ;  and  his 
labours  were  at  length  acknowledged  by 
a  pension  from  the  government  of  his 

country. 
In  concluding  this  rapid  sketch,  we 

beg  to  express  a  hope  that  it  may  incline 

many  to  resort  to  the  memoir  itself  for 

fulltf  information  on  the  character  and 

career  of  this  truly  wonderful  man  ;  and 

that  the  record  of  bis  life  now  given  to 

the  world  may  impel  many  a  youthful 

aspirant  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.    For 

they  are  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  use  the 

words  of  a  hymn  which  was  a  favourite 

with  himseli; 

Pootfttepa  that  perhaps  another,* 
Sailing  o'er  life'*  troubled  main. 


Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brotiier, 
Seeing,  may  take  heart  again. 

Let  as  then  be  up  and  do|ng, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  aohiering,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

G.C. 


A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN. 

"  I  shine  in  the  light  of  God, 

His  lilceness  stamps  my  brow, 

Thro*  Che  shadoivs  of  death  my  feet  have  trod. 

Bat  I  reign  in  glory  now. 

No  fidnting  heart  is  here. 

No  keen  and  throbbing  pain. 

No  wasted  cheek,  where  the  fSrequent  tear 

Has  rolled  and  left  the  stain. 

I  haTe  learned  the  song  they  sing. 
Whom  Jesus  hath  set  firee. 
And  the  glorious  hills  of  hearen  rcaound 
With  my  new-bom  melody  I 

No  sin— no  grief- no  pain. 

Safe  in  my  hearenly  home, 

My  fears  all  tied— my  donbtt  all  slain. 

My  hour  of  triumph  come  I 

Oh !  friends  of  mortal  years. 

The  trusted  and  the  true, 

Te  are  walking  still  in  the  Tale  of  tears, 

Bnt  I  wait  to  welcome  yoo. 

Do  I  forget?    Oht  no. 
For  memory's  golden  chain 
Still  binds  my  heart  to  yours  below. 
Till  we  meet  and  touch  again. 

Each  link  is  strong  and  bright. 
And  love's  electric  flame 
Flows  freely  down  like  a  river  of  light 
To  the  home  from  wlience  1  cam«. 

Do  ye  mourn  when  another  star 
Shines  out  from  the  glittering  sliy  ? 
Do  ye  weep  when  the  raging  roice  of  war 
And  the  storm  of  conflict  die  ? 

Then  why  should  your  tears  run  down  ? 

And  your  hearts  be  sorely  riven? 

For  another  gem  in  our  Saviour's  crown. 

And  another  star  in  heaven  ? 

Asov. 


EUTAXIA ;  OR,  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  LITURGIES.* 


Boom  is  the  title  of  a  work  recently 
puhU^e^'  in  America,  and  a  copy  of 
which  we  have  just  read  with  the  greatest 
intcreat.  It  is  the  work  of  a  clergyman 
«f  the  Preahyterian  Church  of  the  United 


_  . .  or,  The  Presbyterian  liturgies : 

Hlrtjiif^  Bkatohes  by  a  Minister  of  4he  Presby- 
tmian  Ctusr^  New-Tork. 


States,— a  church  founded  in  the  new 
world  by  ministers  who  went  forth  or- 
dained from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
which  has  never  forgotten  its  origin,  but 
which  boasts  of  iu  descent,  and  in  its 
synods  and  assemblies  refers  constantly 
to  our  practice, — a  church  which  in  ex- 
tent now  far  exceeds  ours,  which  is  one 
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of  the  great  spiritaal  forcei  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  whose  mission- 
aries are  among  the  most  successful 
labourers  in  the  mission  fields  of  the 
East. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  in  the 
book  before  us,  is  that  it  reminds  us  of 
our  extensiTe  affiliations,  that  it  brings 
to  light  the  broad  platform  of  Presby- 
terianism,  the  Church  of  Geneva,  the 
Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Hungary, 
tlie  Church  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  the  re- 
formed communions  of  Germany,  the 
Ciiurch  of  Holland,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  their  branches  in  the  new  world 
and  the  mission  field— a  Christian  society 
which  one  may  well  be  proud  to  be  con- 
nected with,  the  noblest  Christian  society 
upon  earth,  the  richest  in  stirring  associa- 
tions, the  most  catholic,  the  most  scrip- 
tural. We  have  thought  too  Uttle  of  our 
extensive  affiliations.  There  has  been 
far  too  little  intercourse  among  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  which  by  the  way  included  all  that 
was  most  Taluable  at  the  Reformation. 
The  early  Scots  Reformers  had  close 
intercourse  with  the  sister  churches  of 
Holland,  France,  and  Geneva ;  and  may 
we  not  hope,  now  that  the  facilities  of 
travelling  are  so  great,  and  communica- 
tion rendered  so  easy,  that  the  old  bonds 
will  be  re-united,  the  intercourse  renewed, 
and  the  church  of  America  welcomed  to 
the  alliance.  When  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, two  years  ago,  sent  over  an 
honourable  deputation  to  the  convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  we 
could  not  help  regretting  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  not  the  public  spirit  and 
Christian  enlargement  of  views  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  book.  It  is  a 
work  upon  the  Presbyterian  Liturgies  by 
one  who  loves  the  subject,  and  who  has 
devoted  to  it  the  spare  moments  of  years. 
That  our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  field  over  which  he  travels  on  a  sub* 
ject  which  we  daresay  is  almost  entirely 
unknown  to  many  of  them,  we  give  the 
table  of  contents. 

CoNTBMTg. 

K  Calvin  and  the  Church  of  Genera* 
S.  Calvin*!  hut  Commnnion. 

3.  CiUvin*t  D^Hj  Officea. 

4.  The  GeneTMi  I.itnrinr  in  France. 

5.  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
0.  '1  be  Kirat  Sacrament  in  Scotland. 

7.  Traces  of  the  Scottish  Liturgy. 

8.  Worship  of  the  Earlv  Puritans. 

9.  Baxter's  Reformed  Liturgy. 

10.  The  Calvfaiistic   Forms  in  the  Book  qI 

Common  Prayer 

11.  LHurgy  of  the  Reformed  Dntch  Cburch. 

12.  Liturirv  of  the  Palatinate. 

13.  The  Directory  of  Worship  reviled. 
.  N.  Conclusion. 
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Under  these  headings  we  have  the 
chief  liturgies  of  the  reformed  commun- 
ions, interesting  historical  sketches,  much 
curious  information  and  some  suggestions 
for  the  future.  The  book  is  not  at  all 
controversial;  it  is  simply  ezhibitive; 
still  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  authw  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  naked  un- 
equipped state  of  Presby  terianism,  and 
desires  a  return  to  what  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  glory  of  the  first  house,  when 
it  had  discretionary  liturgies  for  public 
worship,  and  prescribed  forma  for  the 
celebration  of  marriage  and  the  aacra- 
ments. 

It  has  been  too  long  overlooked,  and  is 
not  now  very  widely  known,  that  the 
genius  of  Presbyterianism,  as  we  gather 
it  from  the  views  of  the  Reformers,  and 
the  early  usages  of  all  the  Beformed 
Churches,  is  in  favour  of  the  partial 
use  of  liturgies,  and  that  the  naked  state 
of  our  church  and  her  descendants  is  not 
aboriginal,  but  arose  from  her  hiteroourse 
with  the  English  Puritans.  This  book 
brings  out  most  plainly  the  fact  that 
our  present  state  is  quite  contrary  to  that 
which  was  looked  upon  as  desirable  at 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  which 
was  defended  by  Calvin,  and  aU  whom 
we  delight  to  honour.  It  brings  out,  also^ 
roost  clearly,  that  Presbyterianism  baano 
need  of  new  forms,  but  is  already  sup- 
plied with  rich  and  venerable.liturgies, 
consecrated  by  time,  and  manyhallowed 
memories.  Calvin's  own  liturgr,  in  par* 
ticular,  which  he  framed  for  the  use  of 
the  Church  in  Geneva,  and  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Scotch  liturgies,  is  wonderfully  choios 
and  beautiful,  rich  and  comprehensive, 
and  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  prayen 
that  are  ofiered  up  in  the  pulpits  of 
many  who  call  themselves  by  his  name. 
But  aa  our  readers  are  no  doubt  anxious 
for  specimens,  we  g^ve  the  prayers  o^ 
dinarily  used  in  public  worship,  with 
which  we  feel  assured  they  will  be  much 
gratified. 

Thx  Form  ov  Church  Praters. 

Aj^erthe  readiny  of  the  appointed  ekaptert 
of  Boty  Scrwture,  the  Tm  CowmandwmnU 
are  read.     Then  the  minitter  begine  thiu  .-^ 

Imyocatiov. 
Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth.    Amen. 

EXHORTATIOH. 

Brethren,  let  each  of  you  present  htn- 
self  before  the  Lord  with  oonfessioo  of 
his  sins  and  offences,  fbllowing  in  heart 
my  words. 


J 
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CklRFEBBIinr. 

IrfJTd   God  I    Btemal    and    Almighty 
Father,  we  acknowledge  and  confeii  be- 
fcre  Thy  holy  M^'eitj  th»t  we  are  poor 
ainnerai  conceiTed  and  born  in  guilt 
in  corrnpttoD,  prone  to  do  eTil,  un,  ' ' 
DDwlTei  to  do  an  J  good ;  who,  by 


u«  all  thiogi  that  we  may  agree  on  earth 

Wlierefore,  haTingmet  in  Thypretenw, 

dependent  oa  Thy  promi.e,  we  earneitlj 

.-  8  •"..  -"Ill  °*'*"''  "''^e,  0  gracioui  God  and  Faihet  1 

il,  unaUe  of  {°/  ?'*  •'^^  *'''°  '*  <">r  only  Saiiour  and 

'  Mediator,  that  of  Thy  bonndlcH  merer 

Thnii  i>il»  rHk»1^  »>.^ ../F > 


of  onr  deprarity,  iranagreM  without  end  [  ^'"'."  *'"  '^'^'^  p«rdon  our  offence*,  and 


Thy  holy  command menti.   Therefore, 


lift  up  our  thought!,  and  draw  forth 


*"j  ui/ijr  i:umiuiinumeDig,    inerelore,  Wc^  .  *^     "^   ljjuukiiw,  aoa  oraw  jortn 

bare  drawn  upon  ourielTei,  by  Thy  jost   ""^  ^''''"'*  toward  Thyaulf,  that  we  may 
•entence,  condemnition  and  death.    Bui.    '^^  '^''**  "coording  to  Thy  holy  and 


reaaonable  will. 

E'oB  Rdlebs. 


oh.  Lord  1  with  heart-feic  <i 
pent  and  deplore  our  oSenceg  I  we  can-  I 
demn  ouraeWea  and  our  evil  waya,  wiili 
true  penitence  beieeohiiig  that  Thy  grace       HeaTenly  Father!  who  haat  bidden  ui 
may  relieve  our  dietreu.  V^*J  f^  thoae  In  authority  over  ui,  we 

Be  pleaied,  then,  to  hire  compaubn  I  ""''•■'  "^l***  to  b'«»«  "H  princea  and 
upon  Ui,  O  most  gracious  God  t  Father  P"***^"".  Thy  servanta,  to  whom  Thou 
of  all  merciea,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son  ''**'  committed  the  adminliitration  of 
Jeani  Chriit,  our  Lord,  AndinremoTinJ  I J"'"'^'""*' ""Pecl*"?  •  •  •  May  it 
onr  guilt  and  our  poUutian,  grant  ua  tlju  '  P'^'**  Thee  to  grant  them  the  daily  in- 


^ly  incrraw  of  the  grace  of  Thine 


ofThy good  Spirit,  that  with  tnia 


"••ii/  luLTviui)  oi  me  grace  ot  xnine  Uolj- 1  ■-■■'""  "■  ■"/  buuu  opirii,  inai  wiin  inia 
S^rit,  that,  acknowledging  from  our  in-  I  *'?'"'>  "cknowledgiog  Jeant  Chriit,  Thy 


well  plea 
Chriit  ou 


.  OM  8a»iour,"to"be  King  of  kingi  an^ 
Lord  of  lorda,  unto  whom  Tbnn  halt  given 
all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  they 
may  >eek  to  aerve  Thee,  and  eiall  Thy 

-s""""—"'  I  "'"''""  their  dominion*.   May  they  govern 

in  Thy  light,  throaBh  Jeiu.  i  their  intgecti,  the  creaturei  of  Thy  hand, 

vkJ  A ^  nntl  thn  ahfvn  ftf  TTit- '■ '-     -      - 


moat  beauru  onr  own  nnrighieouanei*,  »i 
nay  be  touched  with  lorraw  that  iha 
work  tnie  repentance,  and  thatThySpirii 
mortifying  all  aia  within  ai,  may  produc 
ttie  fruit*  of  holineu  and  of  rishtet 

Woll  nluiln..  I»  fl l-L.    .!._ , 


'  Lord.    Amen. 


Pkatsbvi 


B  lU-DMIKATIOH. 

Moit  gracioui  God,  our  heavenly 
Father!  In  whom  alone  dwelleth  all  ful. 
nea»  of  light  and  wiidom,  illuminate  our 
mmda,  we  beieech  Thee,  by  Thine  Holy 
^irit,  in  the  true  underalanding  of  Thy 
Word,  Give  ua  grace,  that  wo  may  re- 
«!lve  it  with  reverence  and  humility 
Ingned.  May  it  lead  ui  to  put  our  wl 
tm«t  in  Thee  alone,  and  lo  to  lerve  , 
honoar  Thee,  that  we  may  glorify  Thy 
holy  name,  and  edify  our  neighbooia  by 
■  good  eiample.  And  aince  it  hath 
pleaaed  The©  lo  number  u«  among  Thy 
people,  0  help  ua  to  pa^  Thee  the  love 
and  homage  that  we  owe,  as  children  to 
onr  Father,  and  as  tervanW  to  our  I^ord. 
We  aak  thii  for  the  sake  of  our  Master 
and  Savionr,  who  hath  Uugbt  us  to  pray 
•aying,  Onr  Father,  Ac 
,  At  lit  end  of  Oil  unrnm,  Ae  minima- 
i^>i»gMadt  exhorlalimio prayer,  btginnelA 

iMraacEiBioK. 
Almlgfaty  God,  onr  heavenly  Father! 
who  halt  promised  to  grant  oor  reqneitt 
ia  the  name  of  Thy  well  beloved  Son, 
ThoB  bait  taught  us,  in  His  name  also, 
to  aeaemWe  ourselves  together,  sisured 
mat  He  ihall  be  present  in  our  midat 


JMeroedeftCBi  with  Thee,  and  obtain  for  I  as  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind,  in  the 


ad  the  ibeop  of  Thy  pasture,  in  a 
irer  well  pleasing  in  Thy  light,  so  tUat  as 
well  here  as  throu^liont  all  the  earth.  Thy 
people,  being  kept  in  peace  and  quiet,  may 
serve  Thee  in  all  godliness  and  honesty; 
nod  we,  being  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
onr  enemies,  may  paai  the  time  of  our 
life  in  Thy  praise. 

Foe  FABToas. 
Almighty  Saviour!  we  pray  for  all 
whom  TboD  hast  appointed  paatora  of 
Thy  believing  people,  who  are  Intraited 
with  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  diipensing 
fif  Thy  holy  Gospel.  Guide  them  by  Thy 
Spirit,  and  make  them  faithful  and  loyal 
ininisien  of  Thy  glory.  May  they  ever 
hold  thia  end  before  Uiem,  that  by  tliem 
nil  poor  wandering  aheep  may  be  gathered 
in.  and  made  inject  to  the  Lord  Jesut 
Christ,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their 
souls,  and  in  Him  daily  grow  up  and  in- 
crease in  all  righteousness  and  truth. 
Deliver  Thy  churches  from  the  mouth  of 
rarenoui  wolves  and  hirelings,  who  seek 
only  their  own  ambition  or  proSt,  and  not 

la  exaltation  of  Thy  holy  name,  and  the 

iftty  of  Thy  flock. 

Fob  all  Comditiohs  or  Mm. 

Moit    gracioui   God,    Father   of    all 

ercies:  we    beteech    Thee   for   every 

ciais   and  condition  of  onr  fellowmen. 

who    wouldst   be    acknowledged 
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redemption  made  by  Thy  Son  Jeeus 
Christ,  grant  that  tnch  as  are  yet 
strangers  to  Thy  knowledge,  in  darkness 
and  captivity  to  ignorance  and  error, 
may,  by  the  enlightening  of  Thy  Spirit, 
and  the  preaching  of  Thy  Word,  be  led 
into  the  right  way  of  salvation,  which  is 
to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent.  May 
those  whom  Thou  hast  already  visited 
with  Thy  grace,  and  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  Word,  grow  daily  in 
all  godliness,  and  be  enriched  with  Thy 
spiritual  gifts,  so  that  we  all,  with  one 
heart  and  one  voice,  may  ever  praise 
Thee,  giving  honour  and  worship  to  Thy 
Christ,  our  Loni,  Lawgiver,  and  King. 

For  Affligtcd  Persoks. 
God  of  all  comfort  I  we  commend  to' 
Thee  those  whom  Thou  art  pleased  to 
visit  and  chasten  with  any  cross  or  tribu- 
lation; the  nations  whom  Thou  doet 
afflict  with  pestilence,  war,  or  famine ;  all 
persons  oppressed  with  poverty,  imprison- 
.ment,  sickness,  banishment,  or  any  other 
distress  of  body,  or  sorrow  of  mind,  that 
it  mav  please  Thee  to  show  them  Thy 
fatherly  kindness,  chastening  them  for 
their  profit ;  to  the  end  that  in  their  hearts 
th^  may  turn  unto  Thee,  and,  being 
converted,  may  receive  perfect  consola^ 
tion  and  deliverance  from  all  their  woes. 

For  Pbrsbcuted  Christians. 

•  *  *  •  '         • 

For  the  Congregation. 

Finally,  O  God,  our  Father !  grant  also 
unto  us  who  are  here  gathered  in  the 
name  of  Thy  holy  Child  Jesus,  to  hear 
His  Word,  that  we  may  rightly  and  un- 
feignedly  perceive  our  lost  estate  by 
nature,  and  the  condemnation  we  have 
deserved  and  heaped  up  to  ourselves  by 
disobedient  lives,  so  that  conscious  that 
in  ourselves  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing, 
and  that  our  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 
herit Thy  kingdom,  with  our  whole  affec- 
tions we  may  give  ourselves  up  in  firm 
trust  to  Thy  beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  our  only  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 
And  that  He,  dwelling  in  us,  may  mortify 
within  us  the  old  Adam,  renewing  us  for 
that  better  life  wherein  we  shall  exalt  and 
glorify  Thy  blessed  and  worthy  name, 
ever  world  without  end.    Amen. 

The  Lord's  Prater. 
Tbb  Creed. 
Lord,  increase  our  faith.    I  believe,  &c. 
The  Blessing, 
Which  ii  pronounced  at  the  departure  of  the 
peopUf  according  as  our  Lord  hath  com' 
mattded  in  the  law.—'SviiB,  vi.  23. 
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The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee; 
the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  upon  tliee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Loid 
lift  up  His  countenance  upon  ibee,  and 
give  thee  peace.    Amen. 

This  subject  of  forms  of  prayer  Sa  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention  in  many 
quarters.  Indeed,  it  is  difflcult  to  meet 
with  a  clergyman  who  is  satisfied  with 
the  present  devotional  equipment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  What  the  result 
may  be  we  cannot  tell,  although  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  the  author 
of  EuUxia.  *'  The  experiment,"  he  aays, 
'*  of  that  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sulject 
of  public  worship  by  which  every  thing  is 
left  to  the  unaided  individuality  of  the 
minister  has  been  fully  tried.  For 
nearly  two  centuries,  in  the  face  of  all 
historic  precedent,  at  variance  with  all 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  and  in 
conflict  with  their  own  earlier  principles 
and  practice,  the  Calvinistic  Churdies 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Sutes 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  this  method,  un- 
known in  ecclesiastical  experience  before 
the  sittings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
We  believe  that  the  times  are  drawing 
near,  when  by  general  attestation  that  , 
method  will  be  pronounced  d<  fective." 

We  have  little  hesitation  for  our  own 
part  in  saying,  that  we  agree  with  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  the  other  Preabyterian  Be- 
formers  in  holding  that  a  partial  lituigy, 
not  rigidly  imposed,  is  most  desirable  and 
indeed  essential  to  the  full  equipment  of 
the  Churdi.  There  are  very  few  of  our 
people,  indeed,  who  would  not  come  to 
prize  such  a  devotional  provision  as  a 
great  boon,  and  to  love  their  Church  the 
better  for  it.  There  are  very  few  minis- 
ters who  would  not  thankfully  welcopM 
it.  And  as  for  those  who  would  fight 
against  it,  they  are  probably  tlie  persons 
who  stand  most  in  peed  of  such  a  help. 
The  prayers  of  those  ministers  who  odd* 
duct  devotional  exercises  best,  are  veiy 
much  nuide  up  of  the  same  materials  dif- 
ferently mingled  together.  This  will  be 
readily  acknowledged  by  both  minister 
and  hearer.  The  chief  peculiarities  arise 
oat  of  the  subject  of  discourse^  or  any 
special  emergency  that  may  have  oo> 
curred.  Any  minister  feels  it  to  be  difil- 
cult  to  obtain  variety  in  his  general 
prayer.  Some  seek  to  get  it  by  varying  the 
adoration,  which,  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, usually  occupies  far  too  large  a  space 
in  pulpit  prayers,  and  which  is  &r  less 
impressive  than  the  shorter  forms  whieh 
we  find  in  scriptural  examples.  Tba 
scriptural  way  of  addressing  God  is  siieb 
as  Calvin  employs  in  his  liturgy,  wberste 
the  special  attribute  corvesponding  to  tht 
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erejr  to  be  asked  is  called  to  mind.  Thus, 
Heavenly  Father,  in  whom  alone  dwell- 
t  all  fulness  of  light  ami  wisdom,  illn- 
inate  our  minda."  '*  God  of  all  com- 
rtl  We  commend  to  Thee  those  whom 
hou  art  pleased  tachasten,**  &c.  Some 
«k  yariety  in  their  general  prayer  by 
taking  up  the  proper  order,  or  leaving 
It  suitable  topics,  or  giving  undue  pro- 
ineoce  to  others  of  less  moment.  Others 
[uiu,  seek  and  obtain  a  certain  variety 
r  substituting  teaching  for  prayer  and 
ander  off  accordingly  into  devious  laby- 
Qths  no  one  knows  whn^e,  a  class  of 
inisters  one  of  whom  we  suppose  Cole- 
Jge  must  have  heard  in  the  highlands, 
Inn  he  remarked,  that  '*  he  had  never 
ipreciated  the  beauty  of  the  English 
icurgy  before." 

But  without  remarking  at  greater 
agth  on  the  general  subject,  which  pro- 
ibly  will  not  be  entertained  for  a  long 
De  to  come,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few 
ggestions  as  to  the  devotional  equip- 
mt  of  the  Church,  which  we  think  may 
eedily  be  adopted.  Our  suggestions 
ree  in  part  with  those  indicated  at  the 
Delusion  of  the  work  before  us,  as  the 
me  defects  are  now  beginning  to  be 
nerally  felt  and  to  attract  ^neral 
tice. 

1st,  Our  Church  should  make  some 
votJonal  provision  for  her  adherents 
ID  are  witliout  a  ministry.  No  one  has 
ivelied  far  out  of  Scotlsnd,  without  feel- 
l  sensibly  the  great  want  of  an  author- 
id  form  of  public  prayers  for  the  large 
lis  thus  situated.  There  are  thousands 
the  baptized  of  the  Scotch  Church  in 
I  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  in  Canada, 
Australia,  in  South  America,  in  ships 
OD  the  sea,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
i,  who,  when  Sabbath-day  comes  round 
I  perfectly  helpless  for  want  of  such  an 
tboriied  book  of  prayer,  and  who  either 
altogether  without,  or  have  recourse  to 
I  Episcopal  Service.     We  believe,  that 

3r  Sabbath  that  service  is  used  by 
teds  of  little  congregations  on  many 
da,  and  on  many  waters,  of  whom  but 
Itbe  are  Episcopalians. 
Thm  Englishman  with  his  Bible  and  his 
^er-Bwk,  is  enabled  to  conduct  public 
rahip  without  a  ministry,  whi^  the 
itomaB  is  left  without  guide  or  help.  It 
lOt  to  be  expected  in  the  present  state 
;Im  world,  tliat  an  ordinary  captain  of  a 
mI  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  public 
nidp  on  board  his  ship  without  assis- 
es. Indeed,  Presbyterian  clergymen 
Mtt»  find  it  difficult  enough  to  go 
Ngh  th^ir  service  as  on  land,  and 
Mf  Ibr  the  most  part,  be  very  glad  to 
It  tlie  aid  of  a  form  of  prayer  if  their 


Church  had  such  an  equipment.    It  is  a 
thing  to  be  insisted  ^n,  that  we  are  not  a 
fully  equipped  Church  so  long  as  we  are 
without  a  devotional  guide  for  our  ad- 
herents, who  are  without  a  ministry.  We 
make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Church  is 
guilty  of  great  sin  in  thus  neglecting  her 
spiritually  destitute  children,  and  no  one 
who  has  seen  how  on  the  Sabbath  the 
most  Anti-Episcopal  congregations  have 
recourse  to  the  English  liturgy  for  want 
of  any  other  guide,  can  doubt  that  she 
has  lost  much  both  in  moral  influence  and 
in  numbers  from  this  cause.     Already, 
thousands  of  Scottish  Churchmen  have 
been  for  ever  alienated  for  want  of  a 
Church  Prayer- Book.   The  outer  edge  of 
Presbyteriaoism,  like  the  outer  edge  of 
an  unhemmed  piece  of  cloth,  is,  for  want  of 
such  a  hem,  being  constantly  unravelled. 
The  Church  has  already  taken  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  Manual  of  Deyotion 
for  colonists  and  seamen,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  they  have  not  made  much  head- 
way.   We  think  that  their  task  may  be  a 
very  easy  one.    The  Church  has  no  need 
of  new  liturgies,  unconsecrated  by  time, 
lacking  the  Hme  of  age.    Let  this  com- 
mittee recommend  the  prayers  of  Calvin, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  such  as 
changing  the  cumulative  order  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  putting  the  long  prayer  before 
the  sermon,  agreeably  to  modern  usage, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  their  report 
will  meet  with  general  approbation.    We 
believe,  that  such  a  form  of  prayer  as  this 
would  make  our  people  love  their  church 
better  and  prevent  many  from  straying 
from  it     We  confess  that  we  love  Pres- 
byteriaoism the  better  for  the  rich  store 
of  devotional  literature  which  the  book 
before  us  brings  to  light.   We  need  some- 
thing to   save   our  people  from    being 
alienated,  as  the  more  refined  and  civiliz- 
ed, and  nearly  all  who  sojourn  in  foreign 
countries,  or  spend  their  lives  in  the  army 
and  na?y  are  continually  being  dranglited 
into  the  Episcopal  communion.    And  it 
cannot    be   doubted,   that  the   English 
Prayer-Book  given  to  him  by  the  hands 
of  flection  when  setting  out  in  life,  and 
which    is   his  companion    wherever  he 
wanders,  has  far  more  influence  in  keep- 
ing an  Englishman  true  to  his  Church 
than  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops.    What 
Scotchman  even  does  not  own  the  power 
over  the  heart  of  set  forms  and  services  as 
he  listens  to  the  singing  of  the  103d  Psalm 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?* 

*  We  learn  from  EaUxia,  that  it  was  the  in. 
variable  practice  of  the  Heformed  Churches  to 
dose  the  communion  service  by  singing  th« 
song  of  Simeon,  **  Mow  let  thy  servant,  Lucv]^** 
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Another  most  important  adTantage 
arising  from  our  having  such  an  author- 
ized form  for  the  use  of  colonists  and 
seamen  would  be,  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
guide  to  ministers  at  home. 

Oh,  what  a  contrast  between  these 
prayers  of  CalTin,and  the  ungrammatical, 
unprayerful  exhibitions  which  are  some- 
times heard  in  the  pulpit  I  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  many  ministers  to  rAsh  into  the 
presence  of  their  earthly  superiors,  as 
they  rush  into  the  presence  of  their  God. 
The  prayers  of  many  betray  an  utter 
want  of  preparation,  and  even  of  active 
thought  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  almost 
absurd  phrsses  which  have  become  stereo- 
typed forms,  and  which  are  poured  forth 
every  Sabbath  in  our  pulpits^  We  give 
one  instance^  which  we  have  n»  doubt  all 


will  recognise. — **  We  oome  before  thee 
with  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and  our 
mouths  in  the  dust,  crying  out,"  &c. 
while  if  one's  hand  is  either  on  his  mouth, 
or  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  crying  out  it 
out  of  the  question,  and  much  more  so  if 
both  hsppen  at  once.  We  recollect  hear^ 
ing  of  a  worthy  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
devoutly  praying  **  that  the  time  might 
soon  come  when  Satan  would  be  sent  fu 
hence  even  unto  the  Gentiles,"  and  this  is 
a  type  of  too  many  of  the  stock  phrases 
that  are  repeated  in  the  sanctuary. — & 

(ToheCkmtbmed) 

iVbCtf.— 8ine«  the  fortigding  •rticle  has  bsM  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  tu  etate  that  **  Eutaxia  "  haa  been  reprinted 
in  London,  with  a  Tery  intereating  prefiiee  and 
appendix  from  the  pen  of  the  tter.  Ttaooat 
binney,  and  in  this  turm  we  heajrti^ 
it  to  our  readers. 


NOTES  FBOM  MY  CRIMEAN  JOUBNAL. 


ApriL-^Tbe  Review  of  the  Allied 
Army  in  honour  of  the  Russian  General- 
issimo will  long  remain  engraved  on  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  The  French 
part  of  the  display,  though  very  striking, 
wanted  that  extraordinary  effect  which 
resulted  from  the  disposition  assumed  by 
the  English  army.  The  French  were  re- 
viewed on  the  heights,  from  which  the  eye 
could  reston  theircolumns,  stretchedaway 
over  hill  and  valley  for  miles.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  troops 
passed  before  the  Generals.  As  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  occupied  by  the  staff, 
they  became  enveloped  in  a  red  dust, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  effect,  as  it 
looked  exactly  like  that  battle-cloud 
which  painters  so  much  admire^  From 
the  hill  on  which  we  stood,  we  could  see 
on  one  side  these  ponderous  nusses 
sweep  on  in  succession  along  the  heights 
of  St.  George,  while  on  the  great  pla^au 
on  the  other  side  the  English  army  could 
be  seen  getting  into  position  ;  so  that  the 
combined  effect  was  that  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  converg- 
ing of  two  great  hosts  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle. 

The  splendour  of  the  efl^  produced 
by  the  Highlanders,  ss  they  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  our  Head-quarters,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  avenue  of  approach  for  the 
staff,  surpassed  any  military  spectacle  I 
ev6r  witnessed.  General  Codrington 
was  in  advance  of  a  staff  in  which 
Lilders,  Pellissier,  De  la  Marmora  and  a 
great  many  other  general  officers  rode. 
ifothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy  of 
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this  great  staff,  which  numbend  mtwsI 
hundreds,  and  included  unifonna  of  every 
colour.  English,  French,  Sardiniaiif 
Russian,  Turkish,  Cossack  and  Spanisb 
officers  werepresentinthemanycoloiircd 
hues  of  their  several  national  UQiforma 
As  the  many  corps  of  the  great  armiei 
sent  representatives  to  form  this  atalC  it 
may  be  believed  that  the  effect  produced 
by  the  combination  was  raried  and 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  Bigb- 
landera  looked  magnificent,  and  wsU 
merited  the  eulogium  of  the  Roasian 
General,  when  he  said  they  were  the 
finest  infantry  in  the  world.  They  wers 
drawn  up  in  a  double  line»  fiusing  io- 
wards  towards  the  open  space  bj  which 
the  staff  passed.  Their  white  gaitei^ 
kilts,  feathered  head-dress,  and  the  glit- 
teriag  bayonet  above,  made  four  lind 
along  their  ranks  on  which  the  eye  restsd, 
so  that  that  most  pleasing  of  all  eflhets  is 
military  arrangements,  perfect  synmctiyf 
was  complete.  As  the  staff  rode  between 
the  lines,  an  electric  flash  paaaed  flraoi  ead 
to  end  as  arms  were  presented,  and  st 
this  moment  I  must  ssy  I  experienced  s 
sensation  such  as  no  spectade  I  evtf 
before  saw  was  able  to  call  up.  That 
long  line,  of  the  finest  soldieia  of  anf 
country,  stretching  on  straight,  sleadjfi 
and  unbroken,  was  indeed  the  emboo- 
ment  of  war  in  its  strength  and  giotT* 
When  the  music  struck  up,  and  tbst 
great  stafl^  composed  of  so  many  natkwa, 
and  of  people  who  had  so  lately  beta 
enemies,  swept  down  the  ranks,  I  uMifcsi 
that  a  feeling  of  pride  and  admiratkWi  m 
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intense  as  almoet  to  be  painfbl»  crept 
OTer  me.  It  was  impossible  not  to  think 
at  such  a  time  of  many  things  which 
had  oocorred  daring  the  period  of  storm 
and  death  and  misery  which  had  swept 
like  a  whirlwind  over  the  very  plain,  the 
end  of  which  this  display  was  intended 
to  inangurate.  Amidst  that  clear  sun- 
shine, and  'all  that  pomp,  the  history  of 
the  siege  seemed  like  a  feverish  and  dis- 
tempered dream  I 

The  marching  uf  our  troops  contrasted 
most  faTourably  with  that  of  the  French, 
who  are  always  loose  on  parade.  Each 
regiment  came  on  like  a  wall  of  variegated 
marble,  so  steady  and  close  was  their 


psed  to  steal  such  wondering  peeps  dar- 
ing the  siege,  was  one  of  our  first  expedi- 
tions. For  miles  these  little  habitations 
are  seen  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
which  rises  perpendicularly  for  some 
hundred  feet  These  chambers  often 
communicate  by  stairs,  and  are  found 
tier  above  tier  like  the  floors  of  a  house. 
There  is  an  old  Genoese  fortress  on  the 
top  of  the  cliffii  at  Inkermann,  and  below 
it,  about  half-way  up  the  face  of  the  rock, 
the  largest  excavation  has  been  converted 
into  a  chapel.  These  residences  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  inhabitants  of  the 
Crimea  are  very  curious,  and  exist  in 
groups  throughout  the  country.    I  after- 


array.    The  flash  of  their  advancing  feet    wards  visited  several  others  of  them. 


passed  along  the  line  like  the  stroke  of  a 
shuttle,  and  their  masses  moved  up  and 
down  like  the  breathing  of  a  giant 
Horse  Artillery,  Sappers,  Foot  Artillery, 
Guards  and  Line  went  glittering  on  for 
hours.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  superb. 

It  ia  easy  to  understand  how  much  we 
were  interested  in  our  visits  to  the  north 
fide  of  Sebostopol  after  the  declaration 
of  peace.    The  Bossians  seem  to  have 
wished  to  deceive  us  as  to  their  means  of 
defence,  by  accumulating  works  which 
it  ia  now  well  known  they  had  not  troops 
to  man,  even  supposing  they  had  been  all 
armed,  which  they  were  not.    However, 
the  energy  and  talent  displayed  in  their 
conatruction,  piled  as  they  were  one  on 
the  other  in  every  form  and  shape,  and 
of  the  most  elabwate  finish,  was  truly 
admirable.    Every  point  and  knoll  was 
covered  with  a  complexity  of  works,  so 
numenms  and  so  perfect  that  they  looked 
as  if  constructed  in  wanton  sport.    Many 
of  these  batteries  could  be  worked  either 
towards  the  land  or  the  sea  side,  according 
at  the  enemy  approached.     The  great 
•tone  forts  mount  guns  of  the  heaviest 
ealibre,  many  of  them  of  the  formidable 
Plaizham  description,  and  so  placed  with 
r^Hpard  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  that 
it  it  Qtteriy  impossible  for  any  shiptopass. 
Landwards  for  miles,  and  all  round  their 
exteoaive  lines  of  defence  by  Mackenzie's 
piataaii,  or  by  Tchourgoon  to  Baidar,  the 
tame   elaborate    defences   were   found. 
Wlien  riding  up  some  lonely  ravine  you 
Mddboly  come  on  most  formidable  bat- 
terfcty  and  the  road  would  be  covered 
viUi  earth-works,   showing   how   com- 
pitlriy    the     Russian     Engineers    had 
fpraapad  "the  whole"  of  their  position, 
and  lioir  perfectly  they  were  prepared 
fiir  trery  contingency.    The  very  con- 
■faneliou  of  these  works  must  have  cost 
fiiem  armies. 


May. — It  was  at  least  considerate  of 
the  Plenepotentiaries  to  have  delayed  the 
declaration  of  peace  till  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced  that  the  country  could  be 
seen  in  all  its  beauty.  Every  little  val- 
ley is  clothed  in  the  richest  green,  and 
overthelandscape'allthecharmed  drapery 
of  summer  is  beginning  to  spread. 
Flowers  of  many  colours  variegate  the 
hill  sides  with  their  brilliant  hues. 
Crocus,  hyacinth,  and  primrose  carpet 
the  fields,  and  the  large  and  highly 
scented  violets,  which  occur  in  such 
countless  numbers,  load  the  air  with 
their  perfume. 

The  celebrated  Fortress  of  Mangoup 
Kaleh,  which  lies  about  ten  miles  from 
our  lines,  we  soon  found  out  after  we 
were  allowed  to  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Tht<  is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
of  several  similar  rock  formations  which 
occur  in  the  Crimea,  and  which  present 
such  a  conformation  that  they  are  totally 
inaccessible  except  at  one  narrow  point. 
Mangoup  is  a  very  elevated  plateau,  of 
several  miles  in  extent,  the  rock  being 
perpendicular    at   every    point   except 
one  on  its  north  side,  which  is  strongly 
defended  by  walls  thrown  up  by  the 
Genoese,  whose  great  stronghold  it  was. 
This  rock  was  defended  by  a  handfVil  of 
men  against  the  conquering  army  of  the 
Turkomans,  and  since  then  it  has  made 
several  memorable  defences.    It  is  said 
that  the  Russians  intended  to  have  made 
a  last  stand  here  in  the  event  of  their 
being  driven  from  their  present  position. 
The  turf  on  the  top  is  as  soft  and  velvety 
aa  if  it  had  been  undisturbed  for  ages. 
Large  ruins  exist  on  the  summit,  and 
staircases  lead  down  from  the  plateau  to 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  on  the  perpen- 
dicular face  of  which  windows  were  cut. 
Many  of  the  villages  in  the  valleys  ronnd 
this  rock  are  most  beautiful  rural  scenes. 


I  The  inhabitants  had  mostly  been  driven 
TIm  Inkermann  caves,  at  which  we  into  the  interior  by  Ui<e  Cma^OLv  Vox  ^ 
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the  time  of  our  yUit  they  were  retaraiDg,  |  oTershadowing  eRrei  and  doorways,  and 


carrying  their  poor  household  goods  oo 
their  backs,  and  looking  in  Tain  for  the 
happy  hornet  they  had  left. 

I,  like  many  others,  made  "  the  grand 
tour"  in  the  interior,  passing  through 
Baktcheserai,  and  Simpheropol,  and  then 
down  to  the  sea  at  Alouchta  and  along 
the  south  coast.  In  this  way  the  best 
part  of  the  Crimea  was  visited  in  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles.  The  road  into 
the  interior  is  a  very  broad  unfenced 
track  over  which  there  is  an  immense 
traffic.  An  enormous  quantity  of  hay 
was  being  brought  in  for  the  Russian 
army,  and  in  every  case  their  horses  ap- 
peared  in  most  excellent  condition.  All 
that  was  said  about  the  want  of  forage 
and  provisions  in  the  interior  we  had 
ample  reason  to  see  was  utterly  false. 
The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Russia  had 
spontaneously  contributed  a  waggon  full 
of  corn,  and  three  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  and  long  strings  of  these  cover- 
ed the  country  for  miiei.  I  never  saw 
more  beautiful  ponies.  This  transit  over 
these  inhospitable  steppes  must  have 
been  a  fearful  affair  in  winter.  A  whole 
army  of  40,000  men  perished  in  one  of 
the  great  snow -storms  between  Perecop 
and  SimpheropoL 


the  same  Arabesques  which  are  so  admir- 
able in  the  Alhambra,  only  very  much 
coarser  and  less  tastefUl.  The  very  ir- 
regularity of  the  building  constitates  a 
beauty — the  many  roofs,  stairs  and  open 
galleries,  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  the 
Seraglio,  the  gardens,  and  kiosks  bare 
evident  indications  of  much  beauty,  but 
with  the  departed  princes  they  have  lost 
their  meaning.  Near  by,  in  a  garden,  are 
shown  the  tombs  of  the  Khans,  dating 
back  to  the  tenth  century.  Of  this 
palace  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  a 
French  writer,  **  one  must  be  somewhat 
of  a  poet  to  appreciate  it,  as  its  efaarms 
must  be  sought  not  in  what  one  sees,  but 
in  what  one  feels.**  In  a  gorge  beyond 
the  town  is  a  Greek  Convent,  many  of 
whose  apartments  are  excavated  in  the 
rock,  and  some  coarse  but  well  executed 
frescoes  exist  on  the  living  rock.  Beyond 
this  again,  is  a  most  interesting  natursl 
fortress,  similar  to  Mangoup,  but  not 
nearly  so  large.  It  is  wailed,  and  the 
approach  is  cut  in  the  rock.  Its  irea 
gate  is  carefully  closed  every  night.  The 
town  built  on  the  top  has  been  inhabited 
for  many  centuries  by  a  tribe  of  Kairia 
Jews,  who,  according  to  their  traditionib 
do  not  labour  under  the  self-imposed 


The  camps  on  the  lines  of  the  Alma  curse  which  has  fallen  on  the  other  Je«% 
and  the  Bel  bee  were  being  broken  up  as  I  as  they  lefl  the  Holy  Land  before  the 
we  passed,  and  the  troops  marched  to  I  death  of  our  Saviour.    They  deny  the 


Moscow,  as  they  often  told  us  in  their 
joy.  Their  encampments  were  very  dirty, 
but  their  under-ground  huts  were  anost 
extremely  warm  and  comfortable.  The 
troops  were  most  splendid  men,  shown  to 
great  disadvantage  in  their  dirty  uni- 
forms.  They  sing  every  evening  in 
groups  in  their  camps,  and  also  along 
their  line  of  march.  One  man  gives  the 
burden  and  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus. 
The  airs  they  sing  are  very  wild,  but 
pretty,  and  bear  a  very  great  resemblance 
to  the  songs  of  Spain  and  Calabria  as  well 
as  to  those  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Baktcheserai  is  the  old  Tartar  capital 
of  the  Crimea,  and,  till  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  could  only  be  inhabited  by  Tar- 
tars. At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was 
one  of  the  great  hospital  depots  of  the 
army  of  the  South.  This  town  is  built 
in  a  narrow  valley  sunk  as  it  were  in  the 
steppe  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
butting  rocks.  There  is  little  that  is 
peculiar  now  in  the  town  itself,  though  it 
still  bears  traoes  of  former  taste  and 
beauty,  but  the  old  Palace  of  the  Khan 
is  very  curious,  as  the  Russians  scrupu- 
lously keep  it  in  its  former  condition. 
Its  architecture  partakes  a  good  deal  of 


Talmud  *'  in  toto,"  and  hold  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  as  given  in  the  Scriptures. 
We  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Uabbi,  who  sent  a  guide  to  show  us  over 
the  place.  No  one  but  one  of  the  tribe 
can  live  in  the  town,  though  I  hardly 
think  any  one  would  voluntarily  chooie 
it  for  a  residence,  as  it  is  a  mass  of  niioi 
lonely  and  silent,  the  figure  of  one  of 
their  gaudily  dressed  femalea  alone  beiof 
seen  as  they  at  times  glide  through  the 
ruins.  The  Genoese  had  large  prisons  cat 
in  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  I  was  much 
astonished  when,  after  much  trouble,  I 
got  hold  of  the  rusty  keys  and  descended 
into  these  chambers,  to  find  indubitable 
traces  of  my  far-searching  coontrymsB, 
in  the  remains  of  sundry  bottles  of  Base^ 
beer,  and  the  usual  literary  scraps  on  the 
walls.  The  synagogue  is  a  curious  little 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  These 
Jews  have  shops  in  the  town  below  and 
return  to  their  rock  nest  at  night.  It  ii 
not  a  little  interesting  to  think  of  tUl 
little  tribe  living  thus  in  this  old  mined 
eyrie  for  long  ages  quite  distinct  and 
peculiar  in  their  habits  and  lawa,  hariaf 
their  own  history  and  their  own  pecnliir 
faith.  A  shady  valley  near  by  ia  oaQsl 
the  valley  of  Jeboshaphat,  and  is  filled 


the  Moorish,  only  much  less  elaborate 

or  ttaiahetL    There  are  the  tame  broad  i  with  the  tombs  of  this  ancient  tribe. 
14$ 
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Simpheropol  is  rather  a  handsome  Rus- 
sian town.    It  was  at  the  time  of  our 
Tisit  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  rabble  which 
follows  a  great  army.    This  town  is  quite 
on  the  Steppe,  which  at  this  time  of  year 
was  very  pretty,  as  It  stretched  away  to 
the  horizon  in  endless  green.    The  road 
to  the  coast  from  here  winds  round  the 
base  of  Tchatyr  Dagh,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Crimea.    The  pass  by  which 
the  road  gains  the  coast  is  exceedingly 
pretty  and  mostly  well-cultivated.  Little 
Tartar  villages,  quiet  and  peaceful,  with 
their  clean  houses,  pretty  children,  and 
Teikd  females,  lay  nestling  in  the  deep 
roeadowed  valleys,  or  clung  to  the  dark 
hill  sides.       The  rounded  summits  of 
woody  hillocks  presented  themselves  in 
the  gorges  and  scattered  on  every  side 
were  trees  and  rocks  which  might  have 
served  as  studies.    At  night,  the  woods 
were  vocal  with  innumerable  nightin- 
gides.    The  shoulder  of  Tchatyr  Dagh 
is  the  summit  of  the  water-shed.    On  the 
north  aide,  the  Salghir  rises  of  consider- 
able size  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  and 
goes  roaring  and  splashing  down  the  dark 
gorge  on  its  way  to  the  Putrid  Sea,  while 
very  little  beyond  it  another  mountain 
torrent  springs  into  existence,  and  flows 
sparkling  on  to  the  Southern  Sea.    Every 
road  and  mountain  pass  was  filled  with 
Englishmen.  The  indefatigible  subaltern 
was  seen  sprawling  over  every  hillock 
and  coming  to  grief  at  every  tarn.    The 
love  of  adventure,  which  is  so  character- 
istic a(  Englishmen,  was  never  more  de- 
veloped than  in  tlie    Crimea.     Not   a 
Frenchman  did  you  ever  meet  except  in 
the  towns;  but  the  Britisher  was  every- 
where.     On  the  hill  top  looking  into 
ancient  craters,  and  in  their  case  finding 
nracb  in  them  that  was  interesting — down 
among  the  sea  rocks — in  the  palaces  and 
.  Tartar  villages — in  every  wood  and  valley, 
there  be  was  making  himself  at  home. 
The  Russian  ofiioers  were  always  most 
coorleoas,  and  in  truth  their  kindness 
was  sometimes  **de  trop'* — three  Cossack 
cffleera  kept  our  party  very  unwillingly 
rmiDd  our  bivouac  fire,  far  in  the  night, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  day's  march.    Dur- 
ing this  time  they  discussed  enough  of 
irine  to  exhaust  our  store,  and  render 
tiMmaelves  hopelessly  drunk;  while  for 
oemerMtion  the  only  word  in  common 
WM  the  fismiliar  "  bono"  in  new  connex- 
iona^    with   the    unfailing    resource  of 
riMMng  bands,  and,  later  in  the  evening, 
kiHfng;  which,  however,  we  were  for- 
twUi  in  getting  performed  by  proxy, 
o«r  friends  being  too  short-sighted  to  ob- 
MTf*  llie  substitution  of  our  servant, 
On«  of  ftbeee  fellows  had  been  wounded  at 
InkerauuiDi  and   to  the  raarjc  of  the 


bayonet  wound  he  drew  our  attention,  with 
many  hiccups,  every  ten  minutes  dur* 
ing  the  entertainment. 

The  sonthern  littoral  is  the  Baia  of 
Russia.    The  rich  Russian  nobles  have 
hero  their  summer  residences,  and  come 
to  recruit  after  their  winter's   gaiety. 
Completely  protected   from    the  north 
winds  by  the  high   and  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  Mount  Taila  it  enjoys  a  climate 
not  inferior  to  Italy.    The  vine  grows  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  in  the  woods  many 
of  our  most  cherished  shrubs  flourish 
wild.     The    oleander    thrives    without 
protection,  and  plantations  of  arbor- vitae 
skirt  the  highway.    Some  of  the  palaces 
are  very  magnificent,  particularly  those 
of    Prince    Woronzow,     the     Empress 
mother.  Prince  Czerski  and  Potowzkim, 
&c    The  grounds  around  these  chateaus 
resemble  exactly  those  of  an  English 
park,  and  many  of  the  proprietors  have 
shown  much  taste  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  deformities  of  the  g^round. 
Prince    Woronzow    has    converted    the 
detritns    of    the   rocks    into    beautiful 
rockeries,  and  around  his  palace  he  has 
placed  many  of  the  finest  sculptures  of 
Italy.    The  architecture  of  these  palaces 
is,  however,  very  mongrel,  and  in  bad 
taste.  Thecruet-stand  style  predominates 
to    a    disagreeable  extent.      I  suppose 
the  square  domes  and  high  pinnacles  are 
intended  to  be  Tartar,  and  consequently 
*' correct"  in  the  Crimen;  but,  without 
being  so  classic  as  fully  to  understand  the 
intention,  I  must  dissent  from  the  sup- 
posed beauty  of  a  style  which  consists  of 
an  engrafting  of  the  architecture  of  the 
East  on  that  of  the  West.    The  Pagoda 
does  not  certainly  look  well  in  a  fine  open 
mountain  and  ocean  scene.     All  these 
palaces  are  built  close  to  the  sea,  and 
have  extensive  gardens,  the  evident  de- 
sire of  their  owners  being  to  surround 
themselves  with  fiowers  and  command 
a  good  sea  view.    The  residence  of  Gene- 
ral Maltzow  is  constructed  entirely  of 
glass  and  iron,  and  presents  the  curious 
effect  of  a    high   conservatory    full    of 
flowers  converted  into   a  family    resi- 
dence. 

Yalta  is  a  most  lovely  spot.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  only  sandy  bays 
which  exist  along  this  iron-bound  coast. 
Behind  it  the  mountains  recede  so  as  to 
form  a  little  basin  which  is  superbly  cul- 
tivated. The  hills  rise  to  a  great  height 
behind  till  they  are  lost  in  clouds.  On 
their  dark  sides  feathery  trees  cling  in 
the  most  picturesque  groupings,  and  clear 
cascades  come  splashing  down  with  a 
silvery  note.  The  road  along  the  south 
coast  is  very  dangerous,  being  little  Tx\Qt« 
than  a  ledge  tcaryed  on  XYie  mo^TkV^HBL 
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side.    From  the  namerous  land  slips  it 
is  often  impassable.     The  quantity  of 
fruit    trees  which   exist  all  along  the 
south  coast  is  very  great.    The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Crimea  appear  to  gain  their 
Uving  chiefly  by  growing  fruit  and  rear- 
ing flocks.    We  seldom  saw  any  cultiva- 
tion except  that  of  fruit    At  the  time 
of  our  Yisit  these  trees  were  in  full  blos- 
Aom,  aud  added  a  most  enchanting  charm 
to  the  landscape.    Far  up  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  pear  and  apple  trees  stood 
covered  with  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  in 
the    more    shady   nooks   the    brilliant 
almond,  blossom  gave  a  gay  and  lovely 
tint  to  the  woods.    Vines  are  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  south,  and  a 
▼ery  good  wine  is  plentifully  made.    The 
road,  after  winding  along  below  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  climbs  laboriously  up  to 
the  pass  of  Phoros,  where  there  is  a  mar- 
ble arch  erected  by  Prince  Woronsow — 
the  constructor  of  the  road.    From  hence 
it  descends  into  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Baidar,  along  whose  woody  dells  we  could 
hear  the  bugles  of  the  French  outposts 
sounding,  as  we  took  up  our  position  on 
a  grassy  glade  for  the  night.    The  view 
frem  the  pass  of  Phoros  was  superb. 
Far  below  the  sea  roUed  its  long  blue 
waves,  while  above  us  the  wild  rocks 
towered  up  to  an  Immense  height  in  fan- 
tastic shapes,  and  along   the   serrated 
coast  we  had  passed,  huge  masses  of  the 
mountains,  which  had  fiUlen  into  the  sea, 

broke  the  waves  into  sparkling  foam,  and 

far  off  the  immense  bulk  of  Aiou  Dagh, 

or  the  Bear  Mountain,  lay  like  a  huge 

animal  asleep  in  the  sea.    The  narrow 

stripe   of    luxuriant  cultivation    which 

borders  the  shore  with  its  silvery  edge 

of  foaming  tide,  was  like  a  rich  fhnge 

to  the  dark  grey  cliffs  which  frowned  above. 
The  Tartars  appear  a  most  solemn  and 

civil  set  of  people^    Their  villages  are 

odd  places,  in  wnich  large  groups  of  the 

men  are  constantly  found  sitting,  as  if  in 

solemn  concUve,  evidently  not  given  to 

over  work.      The  houses  are  built  of 

wattling  and  mud,  and  have  flat  earthen 

roofs.    The  men  wear  wide  clothes,  and 

in  place  of  turbans  they  use  sheep- skin 

caps,  which  being  often  very  large  and 

white,  make  their  owners  look,  for  all  the 

world,  like   moving  mops.     They   are 

anything  but  good-looking,  having  the 

broad,  square,  flat  features,  far  separated 

eyes,  and  high  cheek-bones,  of  the  pecu- 
liar human  family  to  which  they  belong. 

In  the  towns  theirfemales  veil  themselves, 

but  not  ia  the  country.    All  who  lived 

within  our  lines  have  left  for  the  Danu- 

bian  provinces,  so  great  la  their  fear  of 

the  Russians. 
Every  §ui  miles  along  the  road  there  is  rest.— Foii^Aaii. 


a  Cossack  poet  to  supply  relays  in  the 
carrying  of  despatches.  Their  videttee 
crown  every  hill.  They  are  certainly 
most  wonderful  hortiemen.  I  have  seen 
them  when  at  full  speed  lean  so  far  to 
one  side  as  to  touch  the  ground,  and  yel 
recover  themselves  in  a  moment;  and 
they  can  lie  so  completely  along  one  side 
of  their  horse,  as  to  be  invisible  to  a  per* 
son  standing  a  little  way  on  the  other. 
They  seem  the  perfection  of  irr^^ular 
cavalry. 

As  we  slept  at  night  in  any  convenient 
spot  we  could  And,  it  was  customary  to 
set  one  of  the  servants  to  watoh  in  case 
any  of  these  gentry  should  take  a  fancy  to 
our  horses.  This  duty  fell  the  flrat  night 
on  a  big  Yorkshire  soldier,  who  was  loud 
in  his  protestations  as  to  what  he  was  to 
do  if  any  interlopers  were  to  appear.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  we  were  awoke 
by  a  stir  in  our  little  encampment  and  a 
voUey  of  oaths  from  the  sentry.  It  turned 
out  that  our  friend  the  Yorkshireaian 
having  fallen  asleep.  **just  for  a  mo- 
ment," had  been  awoke  by  a  Coesadc^ 
who  shook  his  head  nearly  off  his  neck, 
and  when  he  had  succeeded  ia  recalling 
him  to  consciousness,  he  gave  a  loud 
laugh,  and  exclaiming — *'  bono  Johnny,' 
was  off  before  our  trusty  guard  had  rs* 
covered  from  his  astonishment. 

There  was  something  inezpreesib^ 
charming  in  our  free  wcMdland  life  dar- 
ing these  days.  After  the  arid  pUtean 
of  Sebastopol,  how  pleasant  it  was  thus 
to  journey  on  through  green  glades  and 
leafy  woods,  and  by  babbling  meny 
streams;  and  then  at  night  to  settle 
where  the  sunset  found  ms,  and  by  our 
cheerful  bivouac  flre  to  talk  over  ths 
journey  of  the  day  I  Nature  seemed  st 
these  times  endowed  with  a  new  and 
indescribable  beauty,  and  one  felt  that 
undefinable  feeling  of  dife  "along  ths 
veins  and  in  the  heart,"  which  is  ia 
itself  the  most  delightful  of  all  senss^ 
tions.  6.  H.  B.  M. 


Can  the  flnite  ever  look  up  to  tlie  In* 
flnite,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  environed— 
lost  in  mystery  ?  Is  it  for  man  to  look 
out  on  the  acts  of  Ood,  and  to  wonder  st 
flnding  that  there  are  thoughts  then 
which  are  not  his  thoughts,  and  wayl 
there  which  are  not  his  ways  ?  The  con* 
dition  of  creatures  must  be  for  ever  ths 
condition  of  natures  encircled  by  mysteiy 
—by  infinite  mystery.  The  only  diflk^ 
ence  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
must  ever  be,  that  the  higher  the  ascent 
gained  in  regard  to  the  known,  the  wider 
Bxu9t  be  the  range  upon  which  the  ahador 
and  cloud  of  the  unknown  will  bo  aeen  to 
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PSALMODY. 
No.  IV. 


Ih  the  preface  to  Wynton't  Chronicle,  a 
Scottish  metrical  Terslon  of  the  Psalms 
in  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  is 
said  to  be  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge:  bat  I  am 
unable  to  offer  any  specimen  of  this 
Tersion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
about  1540  a  metrical  version  of  many 
of  the  Psalms  was  extensively  known  in 
Scotland,  and  was  sung  by  the  peasantry 
to  the  tunes  of  popular  songs.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  psalms,  many  religious  odes 
were  circulated,  which  were  adapted  to 
the  airs  of  well-known  ballads,  and  often 
grotesquely  retained  the  chorus  and 
other  parts  of  the  original  song.  These 
compositions  seem  to  us  very  incon- 
gruous, and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
realise  their  intrinsic  worth  and  serious- 
ness. But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
very  few  of  the  people  could  read,  and 
that  the  only  knowledge  of  Divine  truth 
which  they  possessed  was  chiefly  gath- 
ered fh>m  such  lyrics,  which  were  easily 
learned  and  remembered.  The  public 
servicei  of  religion  were  conducted  in 
Xafm,  if  the  meaningless  jargon,  which 
the  priest  mumbled,  deserve  that  appeU 
latioiL  The  Church  had  for  ages  ceased 
in  Scotland  to  be  an  instructor.  The 
ignoranoe  of  the  clergy  was  scarcely 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  laity. 
The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  1539,  asserted 
opeply  and  ^  stoutlie  **  to  Thomas  Forret, 
the  learned  and  good  vicar  of  Dollar,— 
**I  thanke  God  that  I  never  knew  what 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  was."* 
Thia  folly  shows  that  the  charges  brought 
l^  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
egainst  the  clergy  of  that  period  were 
too  well  founded.  In  *'ane  pleasant 
•aijie  of  the  Thrle  Estaitis,"  he  repre- 
sents spirituality,  or  the  clergy,  making 
this  acknowledgment : — 

"  I  Ttmd  nerer  the  New  Tegtament  dot  Auld, 
Kor  ever  thinks  to  do,  Sir,  be  the  Rode. 
I  h^  frUn  lay  that  reidiog  doia  na  gade.* 

Ill  such  circumstances  it  was  a  work  of 
no  oommoo   difficulty  and  danger,   to 


disseminate  religious  knowledge,  and  it 
would  be  now  unjust  to  pass  any  severe 
sentence  on  the  methods  which  were 
employed ;  and  which,  for  aught  that  we 
know,  may  have  been  the  only  methods 
available.  The  song  of  the  milkmaid 
or  the  reaper,  and  the  ballad  that  cheered 
the  cottager's  wintry  night  would. escape 
the  notice  of  jealous  ecclesiastics,  and 
yet  effect  greater  revolutions  in  religious 
sentiment  than  the  most  formal  dis- 
coursings.  This  peculiar  influence  was 
observed  also  in  other  countries.  Car* 
dinal  Chastillon  suggested  to  the  Papal 
ambassador  at  Paris,  as  the  best  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  that  he  should  authorise  good 
and  godly  songs  of  papal  orthodoxy  to  be 
sung  by  the  French.  Similar  songs  were 
<!ommon  in  Italy,*  and  the  same  practice 
was  adopted  at  the  Reformation  in  Hol- 
land. A  Romish  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  Flemish,  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1540  has  actually  at  the  beginning  of 
each  psalm  the  first  line  of  a  ballad  in 
the  same  metre.  I  may,  therefore,  hope 
that,  with  these  facts  before  us,  my 
readers  may  peruse  with  less  prejudice, 
one  or  two  extracts  from  the  "Compen- 
dious Booke  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs  collectit  out  of  sundrie  partes  of 
the  Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other 
ballates  changed  out  of  prophaioe  sanges 
for   avoyding   of    sinne,   dcc^**   printed 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

There  is  perhaps  no  melody  so  uni- 
versally popular  in  Scotland  at  the 
present  day,  as  the  air  of  '*  Scots  wha 
hae  wi*  Wallace  bled."  Tradition  al- 
leges that  it  was  Bruce's  March  at  the 
battle  cf  Bannockburn.  About  the 
beginning  of  last  century  it  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  title,  "  Hey,  Tuttie, 
Tattle,**  from  these  words  occurring  in 
the  last  stan2a  of  a  song  which  was 
sung  to  the  air.  But  the  old  name  of 
the  melody  was  "Hey  now  the  day 
dawis."  This  is  shown  in  SMakTi 
•  Boscoe^  Lorciuo  de  Medici . 
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Chronicle  of  Seyttish  Poetry,  where  a  »et 
of  the  tune  is  printed  under  the  old 
title.  This  title  also  is  quoted  hy 
Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in 
the  prologue  to  his  translation  of  the 
thirteenth  iEneid,  which  was  made 
ahout  1513.  At  that  date,  "  Hey  now 
the  day  dawis,"  was  a  well  known  and 
popular  song ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  invested,  like  the 
modern  words  by  Burns,  with  all  the 
associations  of  Ban  nock  bum.  Observe 
then,  how,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  all 
these  elements  of  power  were  appro- 
priated by  the  advocates  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  ' 

*'  Hay  now  the  day  dallis 
Now  Christ  on  u»callis 
Now  welth  on  our  wallia 

Appeiris  anone  : 
Now  the  word  of  God  rings 
Whilk  ia  King  of  all  kings 
Now  Christis  flock  sings 
The  night  is  neere  gone. 
•  •  •  • 

Wo  be  to  yon  Faip  and  Cardinall 
I  traist  to  Ood,  ye  sail  get  ane  fidl 
With  monkia.  jniests,  and  £ri«ra  all 

That  traists  noght  in  God  alone  : 
For  all  your  greit  pompe  and  pride 
The  word  of  God  ye  sail  not  hide 
Nor  yet  na  roair  till  us  be  guide 

The  night  is  neere  gone."  Sta, 

The  first  line  of  the  old  song  to  which 
Gawin  Douglas  had  referred  was  thus 
retained  by  a  Protestant  minstrel,  and 
connected  with  new  words  of  a  religious 
character;  and  in  this  way  all  the 
charms  and  associations  of  the  popular 
melody  were  brought  to  aid  the  new 
doctrine.  It  is  possible  that  this  first 
line,  which  came  to  be  employed  as  the 
very  name  of  the  melody,  may  have 
suggested  to  Burns  one  of  the  most 
stirring  verses  in  bis  lyric.  The  follow- 
ing is  another  specimen  of  the  appro- 
priation of  a  popular  song  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  melody  to 
which  it  was  sung  was  what  is  now 
known  as,  '*  My  love  is  like  a  red,  reib 
rose.*** 

**  My  lore  mumis  for  me,  for  me, 
My  love  that  mnrnto  for  me, 
I  am  not  kinde,  het  not  in  minde, 
My  love  that  mumis  for  me. 

•  SilMii'9  Chronicle,  Ul.  S74. 


Quha  is  my  lore  but  God  ib»^«, 
Quhilk  all  the  world  hee  wroght? 
The  King  of  blisse  my  lor*  He  is. 
Full  deir  he  hes  me  boeht. 

Bis  precious  blude  He  shed  on  rude. 
That^was  to  make  us -free. 
This  shall  I  prere.  by  Godi^lcre, 
That  sair  my  lore  mumis  for  m«.** 

Every  one  will  see  at  once  that  these 
verses  are  a  devoutly-intended  parody 
of  an  old  song,  and  that  several  lines  are 
retained  without  alteration.  The  same 
thing  is  equally  obvious  in  the  following 
**gude  and  godly  ballad,"  which  is  more 
dramatical  in  its  structure. 

**  Quho  is  at  my  wibdo  ?  who  ?  who  ? 
Goe  from  my  windo ;  goe  !  goe  I 
Quha  ealles  there  so  like  ane  stranger  ? 
Goe  from  my  window,  goe ! 

Lord.  I  am  heir,  ane  wratcfaed  mortal!. 
That  for  thy  mercie  dois  crie  and  call. 
Unto  thee  my  Lord  celestiall. 
Bee  who  is  at  my  window,  who  ? 

How  dare  thou  for  mercie  crie, 
8a  lang  in  sinne  as  thou  doia  lye  "* 
Mercie  to  have,  thou  art  not  worthie ; 
Goe  from  my  window,  goe  I 

♦  »♦••• 

0  Lord,  I  hare  ^fiended  theo. 
Excuse  tiiereof  there  can  naiM  be. 

1  have  followed  them  that  sa  teiched  me. 
See  quho  is  at  my  window,  quho  ? 

Nay,  I  call  thee  nt)ght  fra  my  doore,  I  wii 
Like  a  stranger  that  unknawin  ia ; 
Thou  art  my  brother  and  my  will  it  if. 
In  at  my  doore  that  thou  go. 

With  right  humble  hert.  Lord,  I  thee  praj, 
Thy  comfort  and  grace  obtaine  I  mi^ ; 
Bhaw  me  the  path  and  ready  Mray 
In  at  thy  doore  for  to  go  **   &c.,  ho. 

In  some  instances  the  chorus  of  the 
original  song  which  has  been  retained  if 
almost  fatal  to  the  serious  burden  of  the 
composition.  Are  not  the  advantages  of 
a  popular  melody  as  a  medium  for  com- 
municating knowledge,  rather  dearl/ 
bought  when  such  empty  and  meaning 
less  sounds  as  the  following  are  asaociated 
with  it  ? 

*'  The  paip,  that  pagaae  foil  of  pryd^ 
Hee  hes  us  blinded  lang. 
For  where  the  blind  the  blind  doe  gyde. 
No  wonder  both  gae  wrang. 
OfaUlniquitie. 

Like  prince  and  kii^  hee  led  th«  rliv* 
Half  trite,  Mm  goe  trim,  tmder  Ike  gnem-wed-ink 

15a 
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Bat  hit  abomiiutioa 

The  Lord  hei  brocht  to  light, 

Bii  popiAh  pride  and  three-fidd  crowDO 

Almabt  bet  lost  their  lioht. 

Hie  pkke  pardonet  are  bot  lordons 

Of  new  found  vanitie. 

Ba^  trim,  trim  goe  friir,  under  Vu  gre€newod.trt€. 

The  popular  Scottish  melody,  **  I'll  never 
leave  thee,"  wai,  three  hfundred  years 
ago,  the  tune  of  a  '^gude  and  godly 
ballad."* 

••  AU  my  Love,  leif  me  not,    . 
Leif  me  not,  ieif  me  not, 
All  my  LoTe,  leif  me  not, 

Thus  mine  alone. 
With  aoe  burden  on  my  baoke, 
I  may  not  beir  it,  1  am  go  weak. 
Lore,  this  burding  from  me  take 

Or  elM  I  am  gone  I 

With  alnnei  I  am  laden  aair, 
Leif  me  not,  leif  me  not. 
With  cinnea  I  am  laden  sair, 

Leif  me  not  alone. 
I  pray  thee,  Lord,  therefore, 
Keepe  not  my  ilnnea  in  store  i 
Looae  mee  or  I  be  forlore. 

And  heir  my  mone.''  ^kc.,  &o. 

These  specimens  are  amply  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose.  They  are  by 
no  means  the  most  remarkable  or  pecu- 
liar compositions  of  their  kind  which  I 
could  give,  but  they  satisfactorily  show 
one  of  the  chief  methods  adopted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  In  pass- 
ing, I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  these  sacred  ballads  also  vindicate 
the  antiquity  of  some  of  those  Scottish 
meJodiea  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
modem  composers.  The  songs  were 
mingled  witb  the  Psalms,  and  were  at 
first  brought  by  stealth  into  Scotland. 
With  the  advancing  light  and  intelli- 
gence  of  the  Reformation  the  songs  were 
laid  atide.  But  the  influence  which  the 
Paalmi  and  ballads  exercised  in  this 
ooontry  can  only  be  properly  told  in 
the  very  words  of  the  historian.  **  As 
for  the  more  particutare  means  whereby 
maoj  in  Scotland  got  some  knowledge 
of  God's  tmeth,  in  the  time  of  great 
darkn^*f  J  there  were  some  books  sett 
ool»  such  as  Sir  David  Lindesay  his 
poeale    upon    the    Foure    Monarchie.', 

•  Sibbald  and  Stenhouae. 


wherein  many  other  treatises  are  con- 
teined,  opening  up  the  abuses  among  the 
Clergie  at  that  tyme;  Wedderburn's 
Psalmes  and  Godlie  Ballads,  changeing 
many  of  the  old  Popish  Songs  unto 
Qodlie  purposes,  fto."*  These  com- 
positions were  greedily  committed  to 
memory.  Travelling  merchants  carried 
copies  a(  the  Psalms  and  Ballads  at 
part  of  their  wares,  and  sold  them  in 
every  viliage.  About  1570,  James 
Melville  states  that  a  travelling  chap- 
man had  been  in  use  to  bring  copies 
of  these  -compositions  to  Montrose. 
**He  showed  me  first  Wedderbum's 
Songs,  whereof  I  learned  diverse  par' 
cueir  (by  heart)  witb  great  diversitie  of 
tunes."  This  was  ^  the  Booke  of  Godly 
and  Spiritual  Songs,"  from  which  I  have 
made  the  preceding  quotations,  and 
which  also  oontaint  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Psalms  in  metre.  It  is  time 
however,  to  learn  something  of  the 
authors  of  the  rare  volume. 

Under   the    year   1541,    Calderwood 
records  that  John  Wedderburn*  a  priest 
in  Dundee,  professed  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, and  was  obliged  consequently  to 
take   refuge   in    ^'Almaine,  where    he 
heard  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  be- 
came very  fervent   and   zealous.      He 
translated  manie  of  Luther's  dytements 
into  Scotish  meeter,  and  the  Psalmes  of 
David."    This    man   and   his    brothers 
James   and    Robert   were    all    distin- 
guished for  their  poetical  gifts.    James, 
the  eldest  brother,  had  been  educated 
at  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  was  well 
instructed   in    Latin    and    Philosophy. 
For  several  years  he  resided  in  France, 
where  he  was  successful  as  a  merchant, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  was  much 
enlightened   on    the    religious    contro- 
versies of  the  age  by  James  Hewat,  a 
Dominican  friar  of  Dundee,  who  seems 
to  have  secretly  held  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation.     James  Wedderburn, 
we  are  told,  **  had  a  good  gift  of  poesie, 
and  made  diverse  comedeis  and  tragedies 
in  the  Scotish  tongue,  wherein  he  nipped 
the  abusses    and    superstitioun  of   the 
time.    He  composed,  in  forme  of   tra- 
gedie,  the  beheading  of  Johiie  the  Bap- 
•  Bovo'i  HUt«i$,  \  CtIdetv<Kk4,  V^^S^ 
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tist,  which  was  aeted  at  the  Wett  Port 
of  Dandie,  wherin  he  carped  rooghlie 
the  abusset  and  cormptioons  of  the 
Papifta.*'*  We  are,  therefore,  not  tar- 
prised  that  he  had  again  to  leare  Soot- 
land.  Robert,  the  youngest  brother, 
was  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
of  the  family.  He  was  vicar  of  Dmidee, 
bat  went  to  Paris  and  associated  chiefly 
with  the  Reformers  of  his  own  nation, 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  It  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  that  he 
retamed  to  Scotland.  **He  turned  the 
tunes  and  tenonr  of  many  profane  bal* 
lads  into  godlie  song^  and  hymns,  which 
were  called  the  Fsalmes  of  Dundie; 
whereby  he  stirred  up  the  affections  of 
many.**!  It  is  known,  howerer,  that  the 
psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  Jchn  were 
equally  the  work  of  Robert;  but  the 
Tersion  was  nerer  completed,  aod  con- 
sisted only  of  part  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
in  metre.    ' 

We  hare  eridenoe  that  these  Psalms, 
usually  styled  Wedderbums'  Songs, 
were  known  and  sung  at  family  devo- 
tions in  Scotland  as  early  as  1546.  In 
that  year  George  Wishart  sufibred 
martyrdom.  Knox  tells  us  in  his  iiis- 
tory,  that  Wishart  was  a  guest  at 
Ormiston  House  when  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  foully  betrayed  by  Both- 
well.  "After  supper,  he,  (Wishart) 
held  comfortable  purpose  of  God's 
chosen  children,  and  merrily  said, 
*Methinks  that  I  desire  earnestly  to 
sleep,'  and  therewith  he  said,  '  Shall  we 
sing  a  Psalm  ?'  and  so  he  appointed  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  which  was  in  Scottish 
metre,  and  began  thus : — 

Hare  ™*rcy  on  me  now  good  Lord, 
After  thy  greet  mercy,  &o. 

which  being  ended,    he  passed  to  his 

chamber,   and  sooner  than  his  common 

diet  was,  to  pass  to  bed  with  these  words, 

'  and  grant  quiet  rest.'    Before  midnight 

the  place  was  beset  about,  that  none 

could  escape  to  make  advertisement."} 

The  quotation  is  from  Wedderbums' 

version,    but,  as  will  appear,  Wishart 

began  singing  at  the  second  verse.    It  is 

proper  to  state  tliat  this  Psalm  is  one  of 

•  Celderwood     f  Calderwood*s  M8.  Bittorie. 
t  Knox     Book  I. 
U4 


the  very  few  in  that  rertion  wbieh  In 
the  same  concluding  line  for  each  stu 
and  that  the  Psalm  itaelf  is  moie  pa 
phrased  than  is  usoaL 

P8ALM  LI. 
Miurere  met  Dau, 
**  Haye  meroy  on  me,  God  of  miglit. 
Of  mercy  Lord  and  King ; ' 
For  thy  merqr  is  eet  full  right, 

Abore  all  eirdly  thing. 
Therefore  I  cry  baith  day  and  night. 

And  with  my  hert  eall  ting. 
To  thy  mercy  with  thee  wiil  I  go. 

Hare  mercy  on  me,  O  gnde  Lord, 

Efter  thy  greit  meroy; 
My  rinfull  lift  doee  me  remord, 

Quhilk  sdr  hee  grerit  thee. 
Bot  thy  greit  grace  hee  mee  reetored 

Throw  grace  to  libertle. 
To  thy  mercy  with  thee  wiil  I  go. 

Et  MOiMdttM  m»mitidfmw. 

Gude  Lord,  I  knaw  my  wickedncM 
Contraire  to  thy  command, 

Rebelland  i^  with  crueinea. 
And  led  me  in  ane  hand 

To  Sathan,  qnha  ia  mercUeaa ; 
Zit  i.ord  heir  me  cry  and 

To  thy  mercy  with  thee  will  I  go. 

«  «  •  «  «         • 

ThoQ  wyshe  me.  Lord,  when  I  was  bov 

'   From  all  my  wiokedneea, 

Bot  set  I  did,  throw  fin,  farlorao 

Of  he  Tin  the  righteooaneea. 
Wash  me  again,  and  firom  thy  horns 

DeliTer  me  in  atrea. 
To  thy  mercy  with  thee  will  I  go. 

Only  to  thee  I  did  offend. 

And  mekill  eriU  bes  done. 
Throw  quhilk  appeiraodiy  defence 

To  roe  it  nane  abone ; 
Thnt  men  will  Jodge,  thy  joat  TcngeM< 

Bee  put  me  from  thy  throne. 
2Ut  to  thy  mercy  with  thee  will  I  go*  • 

The  version  of  Psalm  cxzxviL  is  a  bm 
favourable  specimen. 

At  the  rirera  of  Babylon 
Where  we  dwelt  in  captifitie. 
When  we  remembered  oo  Syoo 
We  weeped  all  full  aorrowftillj. 
On  the  sangh  treet  our  harpea  we  bisf 
When  they  required  ua  ane  eang. 
They  held  ni  in  aio  thraldome. 
They  bade  ua  eing  aome  paalmes  or  k|> 
That  wee  tometime  lang  8yon  in. 
To  whom  wee  answered  Aill  annet 

How  may  wee  outher  play  or  ilaf 
The  pealmea  of  our  Lord  to  eweit, 
Intil  ane  uncouth  land  or  relgiie? 
My  right  hand  first  aaU  that  forisH 
Or  Jerusalem  foratttlo  bes  s 
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¥ui  to  my'eliallM  my  iavaag  uXL  be 

Clatpit  or  Uutt  I  it  forxet. 

In  my  nuitt  gladness  And  my  gam« 

1  s«U  remember  Jerosalem, 

And  «Q  my  bert  npon  it  set.**    &c.,  &o. 

Mj  readers  will  obterre  that  this  Tersion 
is  decidedlj  preferable  to  its  cotemporary 
bj  Mjles  Coverdale. 

F8ALM  XIIL 

**  O  Lord  how  long  for  ever  wilt  thon  forget 
And  byde  tby  fkce  frs  me,  or  set  bow  lang 
tall  I  reheirs  tby  connseU  In  my  bert  ? 
When  sail  my  bert  eels  of  this  sorie  sang? 
O  Lord,  bebald,  help  me  and  light  my  eine. 
That  sodden  sleep  of  death  do  me  na  teloe, 
Or  else  when  my  enemies  sees  my  HUl, 
We  did  prerail,  soone  will  they  say  on  mee, 
And  gif  they  see  me  by  them  brought  in  thrall 
They  will  rejoyce  into  their  tyrannie. 
Bot  I  in  God  bes  hope,  and  trust  to  see 
Bis  godly  helpe :  then  sail  I  lore  the  Lord 
Wbilk  did  me  save  from  them  that  had  me 
schord'* 

P8ALH  XOL 

**  Quha  on  the  Hieat  will  depend 

And  in  his  aeoret  help  aall  traist 
Afanighty  God  saU  him  defend 
'    And  guide  him  with  HU  Haly  Gaiat. 
Therefore  with  mind  ripe  and  digest 
Thou  si^  to  God  My  trew  relere 
.  My  hope,  my  Godofmightismaist 
Only  in  him  I  wiU  belere. 

Be  sail  deliTor  thee  at  need 

And  sare  tby  hfe  from  pestilence 
Bis  wings  are  thy  weerely  weed 

Bis  pens  are  they  Strang  defence 
And  thou  sail  have  experience 

That  his  trew  promeis  is  thy  shield 
EQa  wor'd  of  great  magnificence 

Sen  be  thy  buckler  and  thy  beild. 

Bis  angels  he  sail  giro  ane  charge 

That  ttiey  on  thee  sail  take  the  cure 
In  all  thy  wayes  to  be  ane  targe 

To  keep  ttiee  from  miss  venture. 
And  with  their  haods  they  sail  thee  sure 

That  thou  hurt  not  agains  ane  eraige 
Tby  Ibte,  but  sail  preserye  thee  sure 

From  perils,  pains,  and  from  the  plague. 


Oldien  thon  satt  oaB  I  nn  thee  heir 

And  in  distres  saU  be  with  thee  i 
I  aaO  restoir  thee  balll  and  feir. 

And  als  I  sail  thee  magnifie. 
With  Ung  life  doted  sail  thon  be» 

And  at  thy  laat  I  sail  tbee  bring 
Qubalr  thon  etemall  gloir  sail  see 

Or  cTermoir  with  me  to  ring.** 

The  Wedderbums'  rersioii  of  Fsalin 
zzxiit  has  also  its  own  peculiar  excel- 
lence. 


•< 


Tee  righteous  njc^ce  and  lore  the  Lord, 
Just  men  to  thank  their  God  does  well  accord ; 
Play  on  your  lute,  and  sweitly  to  it  sing. 
Take  barpe  in  hand  with  many  lustie  string  ; 
Tyrle  on  the  ten  strlngit  instrument. 
And  praise  your  God  witii  bert  and  haill 

intent! 
Sing  na  anU  thing,  the  whUk  is  abrogate, 
Bot  sing  some  new  pieasand  perfyt  ballate. 
Blew  up  organs  with  glad  and  heavenly  sound, 
Joyftill  in  heart,  whilke  all  the  skyes  reeound : 
For  Ood*s  word  is  true  and  Teritte, 
And  doU  aU  his  dedis  fidthfoUy ; 
The  Lord  loves  justice  and  righteonsnesse ; 
And  all  the  earth  is  Aill  of  his  gudnesse. 
e         e         e         e         e         e 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  they  doe  advert 
Till  them  that  dreids  him  with  all  their  heart, 
Trusting  his  godly  helpe  with  patience 
To  saife  their  life  in  time  of  pestilence, 
And  in  the  time  of  dearth  them  for  to  Md, 
And  bee  their  only  help  in  all  thefar  neid. 
Therefore,  my  sanll,  in  God  put  thy  beUefs, 
Oor  Btrenth  and  targe  to  saif  us  from  mis. 

chiefe. 
Our  heart  sail  be  h&to  the  Lord  Joyous 
Sen  we  trust  in  his  name  meet  glorious. 
Assist  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  thy  goodnessc. 
Even  as  wee  trust  in  tby  great  gentilnesse." 


The  version  of  the  Wedderburns,  whidi 
as  I  hare  already  said,  was  neTcr  com- 
pleted, gave  place  to  ^'Thb  wbolb 
BoKB  OF  PsALUBS,  coUectcd  into 
English  metr^  hj  Thomas  Stamhold, 
J.  Hopkins  and  others,"— a  version 
which'  is  now  known  in  Scotland  and 
England  as  '*  the  otdpaalms* 


»» 


{To  he  ComUmued.) 


BENGRL'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OWN  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 


Jpmr  AunBBT  Bbrobl  was  bom  Id 
WBTlemberg  in  1687.  He  attended  school 
la  Stnttgardt,  and  the  university  in  Tab- 
iaffo,  wbere  he  took  the  degree  of 
|fast«r  of  Arts,  and  became  a  minister 
fai  ibm  national  choreh.  After  a  short 
guidtnoe  In  •  oouDtrj  parish,  he  was  ap- 


pointed janior  divinitj-tutor  at  Tub- 
ingen ;  and  afterwards  head  tutor  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Denkendorf.  He 
entered  on  his  arduous  duties  at  Den- 
kendorf in  1713,  and  laboriously  fulfilled 
them,  without  seeking  for  change  or  pre- 
ferment, till    1741,  when^  wilViouX.  ^s^i 
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aoUciUtion  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed 
prelate  of  Herbrechtingen.  In  1741  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Oeneral 
States*  Assembly;  and  in  1749  he  was 
made  Coanoillor  of  Consistory  and  Prelate 
of  Alpirsbach.  He  died  in  1752,  beloved 
by  very  many,  respected  by  all,  and  by 
the  pious  amoDg  his  countrymen  roTered 
almost  to  excess.  His  life  was  a  labor- 
ious and  useful  one.  His  *'  Gnomon  "  re- 
mains to  this  day  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble commentaries  ever  written  on  the 
New  Testament;  a  splendid  monument 
of  his  diligence,  learning,  genius  and 
piety.  But  while  laborious,  his  life,  from 
childhood  to  the  grave,  was  pre-emi- 
nently marked  by  quiet,  uniform  Christ- 
ian beauty.  The  son  of  pious  parents,  and 
blessed  with  early  religious  training,  he 
was  by  grace  enabled  to  give  up  his  young 
heart  to  the  holy  influences  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  to  follow  Christ 
all  his  days. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  the 
following  short  account  of  his  own  re- 
ligious experience.  It  is  inserted  by  his 
biographer  in  the  original  'German,  in  a 
short  life  written  in  Latin,  and  prefixed 
to  the  **  Gnomon."  It  breathes,  perhaps, 
a  spirit  of  too  great  self-complacency. 
But  the  almost  excessive  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen 
would  have  made  anything  like  self-de- 
preciation appear  affected :  nur  must  the 
important  circumstance  be  forgotten, 
that  be  was  then  putting  off  his  harness, 
not  girding  it  on.  That  part  of  Bengel's 
experience,  which  relates  to  inward 
mental  trials,  will  probably  find  a  response 
ill  many  a  thoughtful,  quiet,  Christian 
heart.  His  account  of  his  early  religious 
impressions  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
Christian  parents — and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  serve,  too,  as  an  example  to  the  dear 
children  and  young  persons,  for  whom 
many  articles  have  been  written  in  the 
Edinburgh  Chrittian  MagaxiM.  They 
have  BengePs  privileges.  May  they 
pray  as  Bengel  is  recorded,  even  when  a 
child,  to  have  prayed.  So  **  shall  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Word,  penetrating 
their  hearts,  produce  a  child- like  con- 
fidence in  God,"  and  BengePs  blessed 
spiritual  history  shall  be  theirs. 

**  I  am  anxious  to  save  any  future 
biographer  the  pains  of  treating  of  my 
personal  Christianity,  lest  he  should 
give  that  praise  to  unworthy  me  which 
should  be  given  to  God  alone.  I  wish  no 
man  to  cherish  a  single  thought  of  me 
beyond  the  truth;  and  all  praise  to  be 
ascribed  to  God's  meroy,  of  which  I  have 
been  made  a  partaker. 

"My  whole  Christianity  consists  in  this, 
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— that  I  belong  to  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  I  count  this  to  be  all  my  glory 
and  all  my  blessedness.  From  my  child- 
hood up,  God  so  ordered  matters  that  I 
should  have  opportunity  of  hearings 
reading,  and  learning  His  Word :  and  the 
power  of  that  Wora  did  nnobservedly  so 

Knetrate  my  heart  as  to  produce  a  child* 
;e  confidence  in  God,  an  eamestneas  in 
prayer,  a  longing  after  that  better  life,  a 
delight  in  the  sayings  of  Holy  Scripture, 
a  relish  for  the  hymns  and  children's 
prayers  in  common  use-;  a  consdentioiis* 
ness,  an  aversion  to  evil,  and  a  love  for 
good. 

**From  time  to  time,  snoh  books  fell 
into  my  hands  as  afforded  me  spiHtnal 
nourishment ;  and  most  of  all  was  I,  in 
many  ways,  led  diligently  to  read  Holy 
Scripture.  Troublesome,  sudden,  incon- 
siderate outbursts  of  youthful  folly  and 
levity  were  not  wanting  :  and  temptations 
from  without,  though  not  frequent,  cams 
upon  me  at  times  all  the  more  unexpect- 
edly on  that  account.  They  were  nn- 
irequent,  because  in  addition  to  any  re* 
gular  lessons,  I  had  in  various  wajs 
something  always  to  do,  and  so  was  kept 
from  idleness. 

"  While  my  will  was  tractable,  many  a 
doubt  arose  in  my  understanding,  which 
I  was  too  shy  to  mention  and  have  re- 
moved. I  tlras  endured  much  sofferiog, 
which  needlessly  depressed  me,  and  not 
only  gave  me  outwardly  a  oonstant  ap- 
pearance of  shrinking  timidity,  bat  alio 
at  times  deprived  me  of  command  over 
my  countenance.  Hence,  howoTer,  it 
often  happened  that  strangers,  distressed 
in  mind,  conceived  at  first  sight  a  hops 
of  finding  sympathy,  and  so  spoke  to  ms 
with  conficrence.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, I  had  very  profound  and  peaceful 
views  of  the  Divine  gentleness,  espeeUNT 
in  my  first  appro|iches  to  tha  Lordi 
Supper. 

*<  Such  was  my  state  of  mind  when  I 
left  school,  and  entered  the  Universitj) 
and  afterwards  the  Theological  Semiaarji 
at  Tubingen.  There,  both  before  and 
after  taking  my  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  God's  grace  increasingly  worked 
in  my  heart,  and  blessed  my  interoourss 
with  older  and  xealous  students.  As 
assistant  college- tutor,  God  enabled  bo 
to  commend  myself  to  the  eonseieiiecs  of 
those  who  listened  to  me,  as  I  leansd 
accideotly,  many  years  afterwards.  Ii 
my  office  of  prescher,  I  strove  to  bo  of 
real  spiritual  benefit  to  the  congr«^tloS| 
and  especially  to  the  students ;  and  aiN 
enjoyed  many  other  opportunities,  Ii 
various  ways,  of  oontributing  soattUaf 
to  the  common  good.    What  passed  be- 
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tween  God  and  my  soul  the  first  night 
after  f  went  to  Denkendorf,  aerTed  as  a 
ground  of  confidence  during  mj  whole 
residence  there.  I  aimed  especially  at 
aecufltoming  the  theological  students  to 
reverenoe  holy  things,  and  to  guard 
against  falsehood  and  impurity ;  and 
strove  to  impart  to  them  early,  according 
to  their  capacity,  a  seed  of  those  things 
which  migikt  afterwards  be  most  useful 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 

**  1  never  concerned  myself  to  secure 
quiet  pleasant  days  and  hours, — to  amass 
property^— ror  obtain  places  of  distinction. 
It  was  my  aim  to  perform  faithfully, 
according  to  the  ability  God  gave,  what 
ever  had  to  be  done,  whether  important 
or  unimportant,conspicuou8  or  unnoticed ; 
looking  only  to  the  good  goal,  and 
leaving  to  God  to  choose  either  a  rough 
or  a  smooth  way. 

**  hi  secret  meditation  I  was  much  given 
to  dwell  upon  two  particular  moments ; 
— ^the  first,  when  I  became  a  sinner  in 
Adam, — the  second,  when  Jesus  Christ 
gave  over  His  spirit  into  His  Father's 
hands,  and  so  brought  me,  too,  back  to 
God^  An  equability  of  spirit  made  me 
paas  for  sad  among  the  gay,  and  for  gay 
among  the  sad.  In  circumstances  of 
danger  I  rather  contemplated  the  worst ; 
and  wherein  the  event  fell  short  of  that, 
— counted  ft  for  gain.  I  rather  turned 
my  thoughts  to  those  who  were  worse 
off,  than  to  those  who  were  better  off 
than  myself,  and  thus  found  contentment 
not  difficult  of  attainment 

**  When  I  went  to  Herbrechtingen,  and 
had  more  quiet  time  than    before    or 
since,  I  tried  to  put  it  to  a  good  use  for 
myself  and  others  by  the  publication  of 
edifying  works  and  by  other  voluntary 
labours.     Afterwards,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  General  States'  Assembly 
and  a  Councillor  of  Consistory,  I  first 
folly  understood  what  it  is  to  watch  for 
the  common  good  of  a  country  and  a 
^Qrah,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  not 
oolj  in  a  general  way  but  in  numerous 
and  rarious  special  cases.    The  renun- 
elatlon  of  one^  own  will  makes  easv  all 
dianges  of  employment,  however  other- 
wiae  difllcult ;  and  my  constant  aim  was 
tp  further  and  defend  the  cause  of  God. 
Towarda  the  supreme  power  in  the  state 
I  ebtrished  the  feelings  which  become  a 
grateful  subject,  a  faithful  councillor,  a 
eomdentious  and  diligent  representative. 
Towards  my  superiors  I  conducted  my- 
a^at  an  Inferior, — towards  equals  as  an 
e^pnl; — and  inferiors  I  looked  upon  as 
ikmm   for   whose   sake   superiors    are 
fzaltocl.    In  all  relations  I  considered 
mjmM  iKnmd  not  only  to  further  a  good  I 


canse,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put 
a  stop  to  abuses ;  and  I  counted  it  in- 
different whether  the  end  were  attained 
by  myself  personally  or  by  means  of 
others.. 

^  Some  rather  out-of-the  way  topics  are 
discussed  in  my  works.  And  perhaps 
even  those  who  may  price  my  laboura 
in  this  direction,  will  not  altogether 
absolve  me  from  the  charge  of  over- 
curionsness..  My  rule  has  been,faithfnlly 
to  impart  to  others  whatever  truth  I 
have  gained  possession  of.  But  I  have 
always  sought  my  own  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, as  my  friends  know,  in  the  com- 
monest catecheticsl  ground-truths,  with 
all  simplicity,  and  without  curious  specu- 
lation. Faith,  hope,  love,  gentleness, 
huipility  were  the  chief  things. 

'*  I  can  imagine  one  saying,  that  if  God 
has  loved  me  I  cannot  have  been  without 
afiilciions.  Nor  have  I..  Yet  I  cannot 
properly  count  sickness  among  these. 
For,  while  my  constitution  has  alwaya 
been  weak,  I  have  had  few  painful  ill- 
nesses or  such  as  kept  me  from  ray  work. 
Nor  do  I  count  bereavements — as  when, 
for  example,  between  the  years  1715  and 
1726,  six  of  my  children  died  in  tender 
infancy :  for  even  amid  these  visitations 
God  richly  supplied  the  most  animating 
consolation.  Nor  do  I  count  among 
such  afflictions  the  unmerited  reproach 
which  some  of  my  opponents  neaped 
upon  me ;,  for  this  is  nothing  uncommon 
in  the  mere  learned  world.  I  always 
forgave  them  at  the  time ;  and  moreover 
such  reproach  was  far  outweighed  by 
the  acceptance  I  met  with  in  other 
qusrters.  My  suffering  has  been  mostly 
spiritual  and  hidden,  gentle  and  constant ; 
and  in  particular  that  eternity  which  lies 
before  man,  gave  me  at  times  a  sudden 
thrust.  For,  without  tormenting  fear  of 
its  woe,  or  actual  joy  in  the  prospect  of 
its  weal,  Eternity,  in  itself, — with  its 
great  importance,  penetrated  my  inmost 
soul,  and  more  sharply  purged  me  than 
any  outward  calamity  could  have  done. 

"  As  with  advancing  years  my  duties 
increased  and  my  powers  decreased,  I 
made  it  my  chief  care  that  nothing  should 
damp,  but  that  everything  should  cherish 
my  longing  for  that  eternal  rest.  And 
this  desre  is  now  fulfilled..  Henceforth 
I  have  done  with  care«  Henceforth  re- 
main peace  and  joy..  To  our  God  give 
the  glory  !  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  with  you  all!" 


To  leani  the  value  of  the  Bible,  we  hare 
only  to  look  largely  at  the  history  of  minda 
which  have  affected  to  dispense  with  its 
aid,  or  which  hare  nerer  Imown  it. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GAMBOLD'S  LETTERS. 


*'The  blessed  Redeemer  is  really  nigh 
those  hearts  who  pant  alter  Him,  who  have 
no  refuge  nor  life  but  in  His  merits  and 
atoning  blood,  and  will  surely  comfort 
and  substantially  feed  them  from  degree 
to  degree,  after  they  have  once  begun  to 
relish  the  doctrine  of  His  dying  lore: 
this  kindles  a  fire  in  the  heart  that  will 
no  more  go  out,  but  will  burn  up  and 
wither  whatever  is  contrary  to  it :  and, 
in  a  manner,  melt  us  into  happy  crea- 
tures; who  living  always  in  His  peace,  are 
endu^  also  with  His  mind  and  likeness. 
However,  I  can  say  nothing  equal  to  what 
a  heart  feels  in  the  eigoyment  of  His  re- 
deeming grace  and  dying  love  as  the 
Bridegroom  of  the  soul;  and  this  being 
our  fortune  through  His  f^ree  mercy,  what 
can  we  do  but  be  glad  at  our  happy  lot, 
ruminate  over  it  in  secret,  and  be  very 
tender-hearted  and  everlastingly  attach* 
ed  to  Him  who  purchased  it  at  so  dear  a 
rate?" 

'*  The  doctrine  of  faith  is  not  an  abject 
doctrine,  but  one  that  gives  room  for  all 
the  greatness  of  the  human  souL  It  does 
ind^  remove  from  religion  all  the  little 
prospects  and  complacencies  of  ascetic 
pride ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  let  the 
soul  sink  for  want  of  principle.  That 
taste,  those  sentiments  of  holiness,  and 
that  vigorous  pursuit  of  it  which  before 
was  inspired  by  glittering  ideas  and  a 
desire  of  excelling  is  still  kept  up  by  a 
reflection,  that  may  seem,  to  those  that 
have  not  tried  it,  little  connected  with 
magnanimity  or  diligence,  consciousness 
of  mercy  received.  God  has  some  deep 
and  mighty  spring  of  our  nature  to  move 
by  those  means. 

'*  He  awakens  some  affection  within  us, 
that  never  had  sufficient  occasion  to  ex- 
ert itself  before ;  but  when  it  does  exert 
itself,  is  fit  to  correspond  to  the  Author 
of  our  being,  by  having  all  moral  dignity, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  sentiment  and  ac- 
tions attending  it.  This  affection  is 
Gratitude,  so  lovely  where  it  is  seen  in 
human  affairs,  that  it  meets  with  general 
commendation." 

''They,  in  whom  there  is  the  most  un- 
feigned, affectionate,  and  entire  cleaving 
of  the  heart  to  the  person  of  our  dear 
Saviour,  in  consequence  of  His  having  for- 
given every  one  of  them  his  own  sins, 
know  and  acknowledge,  that  they  are  sin- 
ful men,  who  have  beien  saved  by  pure 
mercy,  and  still  daily  stand  in  need  of  it, 
that  they  are  appointed  servants  to  every 
human  soul  for  their  promotion  to  all 
grace  and  glory ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
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old  Jewish  haughtiness  towards  all  out 
of  their  circle  is  necessarily  exceeding  far 
from  being  the  principle  of  these  diidples 
of  ChrisL  They  have  one  great,  plain, 
and  unalterable  rule  of  faith  and  practice^ 
which  is,  to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  for  their 
only  righteousness  and  ground  of  salva- 
tion: to  love  Him  tenderly,  and  value 
him  above  all  things,  who  hath  bought 
them  with  the  price  of  His  own  blood :  to 
draw  out  of  His  meritorious  death  alone, 
all  the  strength  and  succour  they  can 
need  for  all  parts  of  their  Christian  race: 
to  be  dead  to  this  present  worid,  and 
renounce  all  its  various  sins  and  corrup- 
tions :  to  continue  always  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart :  and  to  be  just,  compassion- 
ate, and  charitable  towards  sJl  mankind, 
and  useful  in  their  generation,  in  that 
particular  station  of  life  wherein  Pro- 
vidence may  have  wisely  placed  them." 

"  By  way  of  superstructure  upon  these 
fundamentals,"  he  adds,  ^  with  respect  to 
well-disposed  persons  in  genoral,  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  you  consists  in  the  fol- 
lowing points : — 

'*  1.  Daily  meditate  upon,  put  your  whole 
trust  in,  and  direct  your  sighs  to  your 
once  wounded  and  bleeding  Sayioar,  the 
general  and  faithful  High  Prieat,  Advo- 
cate, and  Second  Adam :  who,  even  aAer 
His  resurrection,  showed  His  scan  as  the 
righteous  warrior,  and  whose  merits  srs 
gloriously  powerful  in  behalf  of  poor  sin- 
fiil  men. 

"2.  Keep  an  open  ear  to  His  Uesssd 
teachings  in  your  heart,  and  never  st 
any  time,  by  any  indifference,  double* 
mindedness,  checking  of  convictioiis»  Ac* 
hinder  Him  from  forming  you  anew  in 
your  inner  man,  and  leading  you  oontiii- 
ually  forward  into  the  whole  and  atmoit 
happiness  that  can  possibly  be  dealgnri 
for  you:  Surely  you  neither  can  nor 
ought  wilMly  to  set  up  your  rest»  thati 
of  enjoying,  according  to  yoor  circuiB- 
stances,  every  personU  grace,  or  part  </ 
spiritual  health,  which  you  hear  tpotan 
of. 
'*  3.  Never  admit  any  prejndioea  or  mil- 
apprehensions  in  your  mind,  agaiotf 
those,  who  testify  what  they  hare  ej^e* 
rienced  of  the  death  and  suffering  of  la 
incarnate  God,  of  the  greatneas  of  Bli 
love.  His  perfect  propitiation,  and  the  fins 
mercy  shown  by  Him  to  sinners  (tmlhii 
which  neither  can  be  suppressed  by  osr 
need  be  suppressed  among  ChiittiaaB) 
but,  if  they  are  happier  than  yoiifielni^ 
reap  what  benefit  you  can  mm  tMr 
Ught. 
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puwi  in  him.    He  bad  ftequnnt  oppurtindttM 

>  I  (if  eonncubiliK  Hlltl  CIlTiBt,  and  b«oi>Bia|t  tbur- 


.B^Hu*  nuv>ricurW«  tbajTufflJ,  wboH  juifvr 
01*1  diuded  ?    Wh«r*  wu  lh>  KcnHti  of  tba 


onUcn  me  cnirantr     ,^  mdoilued  bj  >!.  

,ilr.,:^t7  ii  DMDireil     ,U(  nun  i  but  ■  dMrii  d 
.,,,,1   br>  jMUi.aiie     .u  not  nBorded  It— 


Hrpcoi  llut'la  r»d  cTrin  lh<'hb]«.  btitou  |  judu'1^  hii  QnqtHTifltd  spptoTil  oT  CbriH'i 
U»  BentfKtor  who  bad  hu|!K«d  him  to   Ru  :  lu'cmau  ud  uniulUid  barmcH.     Uii   lutl- 

U»  Frleud  wba^had  willed  wiih  hlo.  dtvTn*  „,"/  been  'iJ^l^t  '  "nc<?cuAoatiJ    •mliwd.— 

the  t»llrt>  hours  or  IbadarT     i(  the  light  thai  ^,„„  ,.  -u  Ct  It  had  bccD 

ma  hi  11m irai  darkdflit.  hgn  p*at  mart  thai  ,„.i,.,.,  .  :.,r  him  before  h* 

darkntH  hale   been!    Jailas  wilked  lodeed  h^  ,,,,.„  I  .  ,„.=.  of  Chrlrt'i  Ufa. 

ti,  .  I'lK'' leii  lerrible.*  But     iq   ihort,  Chiiat  Haa   anbJcDUd  to  the  moat 

It iiLjTiuo  Id  T»I  on  bia  ,  riiHdaciutinj,  la  hi  naa  Fipuaad  to  tba  moat 

DewnT,  la  all  Uie  deeper  that  ha  obDMafUaa  waiobAil  julmin  and  anaulcloa,  of  (be  Jew* 
poaidon ;  and  hla  Kultl  culmluatad  eiactlj  at  a  fri^m  wllbvut  i  BTobabli-  Hit  raUnd  ■»«• 
crlila  *h«  lo  baia  retraced  hla  atepalwaa  Im.  ,  nnght  be  aupmed  lo  ftimlih  a  not  nnimpartailt 
paaaIHa  for  tabn.  and  ooQld  hare  been  pragnaot  i,,^  from  wltUii.  Bal  nellber  tb*  bitlei  raallee 
mit  with  icnomlBjr  and  daftat.  I  of  tba  Jena,  nor  the  bolloii-hau(ad  deoM  of 

AltubktrcKharjbadbMnuiiTeUedtohliniii  I  jBdM«oAld,aTiBaftar  (ba  keesaat  obamalloa 
anus  bom>r*,Jiidai  would  gladlrhaiBreTealeil  i  .ad  eloaeal  Inapaction.  deteot  a fliw  bi  Ibat  lib 
whataiar  be  cooM  relit*  pH)udIn>l  to  Cbrlat  ■  on  ganb.  wbleb  fat  draw  lla  etnaclb  and  in. 
batUaBaaarieoaldnolrHallaihtflelnatancs  aplradon  from aboTa.  Ha  iraa  tb*  BaiT  ()■■  of 
of  emr  or  ]nlqiil(T.    Bted  the  ordinary  neali-  ,  UraeL 

MMca  and  laflrialtlH  or  men  an  not  lehanreil  .  

Hataal  Ulm.    So  roBjla  urged,  not  ■  ikadoK  |  ,■,„..  .-i,  o.nr 

oTaiiilaBlod.    He  would  bare  luallflad  hie  own  ,  JUDiS  iBp  BiDL. 

ZntaM  IBdar  the  mlademeai^ur.  or  Inner,  We  might  trace  «me«ulop  belwe™  3-°!  aoi 
■kSo^  of  ea  aaerrd  •  nam*.  He  would  ta*i.  Jndaa.  Tber*  baalroijg  Uieneaa  bMweeB  thrm 
^SmZ*^  hie  o-n  .ice.  ond.r  the  a»mpl«  ~1"?T»"  '^"'..E^TlKS'"  "'^^J^ 
Md  anrtun  of  hit  Matlar,  He  wonldliai.'  two  kingdom,  with  which  felh  wjri  MMmertrd. 
»bit.d  to  a  pr«.dent  for  lin  in  tb.  life  of  Both  bad  low  "^  ™™1  i^"  "ff'^JL'"??: 
Jliia.  wUeh  otheii  had  fUled  to  oWn.  JJ;^„'g;j"^'^^''l^'j^'^%,,\d  ^  ChrtS 
2lSaIu??h?Sri^wIJ^rf^°Lord.''ald,^Uobi.™iretaaUTr.pr«™iedln^^^^^ 

Ihtr*  ba«n  anr  fading  reeollectkina  derogatory       "-  - " 

M  tb*  eatua  •hich  be  once  npheld,  and  InJnrtoiH 
I*  IbB  jialiiiMlmMnf  Ihii  aew  rdlgtoD  Imroduoad 

liST*  MrdiallT  cmnght  (hem  np  and  cireulaud 
auB  to  Vbntt'i  diehonogr  and  laatlng  itaame, 
STm^  -lib  crucliyint  Blm.  (btj  would 
im  S*d  wUh  Joj  anj  "[««•  l»'™  "■"In 
gwll^aagjliwnataiieaa.  rwblrb  [hrf  wonU 

i* *■*  "?.^!°aHT j™f ."'-'Pi"  'j!^^:!SSi ™:  b^ndup  in it>  atieoaia andlri^mpb.  Int^ 
SMOoaa  dtnlaji  of  b»irtle«iM  before  all  known  lo  I arael  bia  amomtroent  lo  be  lb. 
Srp«3..  bSt%«.rfng  laoon.  of  he.Tenlj  1  klpg.  "d 'h*ch««Mfi.  hteje^wo^d  n«l 
^idM  fmi  HU  mouib  Ui  public  and  prlT.te.  tain.  Da.ldroua«illb«imllo*ofhlacouolr™i 
STrnw iSo^prlTj  lo  our  Lord',  moal  wortt  ,  Joat aaCbriat endn»dtb»  ■«mt»di^™'»ti 


in  (ba  aettlng  up  of  hla  lemnoral  Wngaom, 
'ibonld.laitB  principal  fcalBiea.  befall  the  othec 
In  eetabllabing  Bit  eTerlaitihg  dominion.  In 
cltber  caae.  tEe  kingdom  Kaa  Iho  Lord!  ;  in 
■-Mb,  tba  prindptea  of  goummanl  were  on* 
id  the  aam*— (b*  piinrlpli*  of  lighteooanaaa 
.rtdaf(ni(b.  AabothdirecllT  bore  on  (he  |af. 
fUrt  of  men,  almliar  Ibellngi  of  dlallk*  and  an. 
rar*  bT  both  aqaaU;  praTok*d.  Vbat 
i„  chrlat.  baul  waa  to  Joda*.    lb* 


irirttual  *lemanl  that ,--__ ,  _ 

tba  admhilalrMlon  of  Daild  hor«  a  itiong  con. 

-  -  --,  to  th«  carnal  prlneiidaa  and  pollcj  of  8aul. 

id'*  eBwniea  ware  th*  eoemlM  of  Cod.    Hla 

-  of  rigbtcouaoeia ;  and  tb* 

"-  "- landdltine,  wer* 

!S 
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B«m'  DmTUM(>adaekao*1(d«d.  Inaiplrit 
of  IweDinlDi  taaiDillt;.  tbU  hli  klnndma  wu 
•notMl «  ■  lonr  aui*  ud  wu  t4)iiutd  to  ■ 
Ini  uable  bimwork  of  •octtU,  thu  U»  Mni. 
dom  which  CbrUt  abimlil  ut  up  In  U»  l*tl« 

tht'pbniiClaH,  thrannalriar  tmrl,  m'rc  bat 
tha   J«in   thniwlTai  [a  Itaalr  bUnd   at  tba 

II  ■na'anldit  »»  triili  and  priHcnOaiii 
that  BttU  ntcnad.  8anl  tnrkad  liii  fuKltlre 
•tcpalaqucat  of  tail  lib.  In  propartlnn  u  llis 
aoD  of  Jh»  reared  lil>  throne  aboTe  at  beiond 

IIT  igainu'hirawir  In  the  eooduM  or  ftaol  That 
Which  eiendedr'and.  In  fkcl.  diiappcdptad  Saure 

aania  dnp-ar  to  incD'  hie  et'oikfcat  diipleaeura 
e   deadly   entulri'  wblth  waa    arrajed 
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of  It*  prlDciplfia,'  and  tha 
il  •»•  Smlnad  In  Jobertt. 


ffnj.";iK3"u 

lU  nnnpiratlTelj  earthlj  fOni.  had  to  md 

the  tHrJiie  Hnd  (o'nadn^  when  ihaMngd 
of  beaten  *u  brlqg  avt  up  among  ainM  tn 
(Iradoalljai  ihe  itood  roeelo  Iti  hiehen  nu 
fritetiun  of  pvrfrotlofi.  precUelj  did  tbv  ae 


hlood-tiilrat^  and    i 


krojjdoffl  tow. 

;t  f  nrlt^  of  Itl 


I  and  onwaiarinr  al  leaat,  la 
aecQIloo  at  tha  Idnc  of  laneL 
a  charaetera  that  mra  to  ha 
ba  oominK  airea  of  tha  Cboreh. 
•m  in  (he  CTVfr  klnjrdom-  muE 
hij  coUDt'rparl  ID  the  Uflirr^ 


VotUtt  at  BooftK. 


A  Trtatiu  <m  JntifieatioH  Bf  Faili.  B/ 
ReT.  Fator  J.  Gu>ao,  AaaiaUnt  Minis- 
ter of  DuDning.  Edinburgh  ^FatoD  knd 
Ritchie. 

Tim  Treatiie  U  ijitonatlcaUj  divided 
into  ten  cliapten,  trettlng  of  **  ihe  necea- 
■iiy" — "  importance  &nd  natnre  of  jutti- 
flcation"— "  the  imputation  of  Chriit'a 
righleaiuneM" — the  "  difference  between 
juiLiflcslion  and  tincCiflcation"  —  "the 
ratur^  of  jmtifj^ng  faith"— "  faith 
the  inBtmment  of  juMiflcfttion" — "  har- 
mony between  the  Tiewa  of  Paul  and 
James" — "  the  oonnection  between  juiti- 
fication  and  liolineai" — "  on  good  worlii 
after  justification" — and.Snall;,  "gnce 
the  aource  of  juiliflcation."  There  hii 
been  judicioutlf  (eparated  and  attached, 
•n  Appendix  on  the  more  abitniae  por- 
tions of  the  Buhject,  so  that  the  more 
unleartied  reader  maji  not  be  ioterrupted 
in  hit  plain  course  of  reading  by  anj  sub- 
ject abofe  the  sninmit  lerel  of  ordinary 
understandings. 

We  agree  with  the  learned  author,  that 
the  subject  treated  by  him  "<«  not  a 
mere  dispute  About  words,  for  the  Romish 
Church  regard  their  lanctiQcatlon  or  in- 
berent  lighteouaness  in  the  roam  of  the 
perfect  rigbeeousneH  of  Christ."  And  il 
Is  erident,  that  this  error  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  tlie  Church  of  Borne.  It  is 
extremely  prevalent  among  all  professing 
Christians.  It  1>  the  offiipring.  of  the 
natuntl  hekrt.  Man  ia  naturally  aelf- 
righteous,  and  he  triea  every  expedient 
rather  thao  renounce  his  awn.  holiness 
•nd  rabmit  himself  entirely  to  the  right- 


eoaineit  of  Christ.  He  wonid  ttla  Am 
the  glory-of  hi*  sal  ration  with  Cfariat,  and 
thus  he  endeaToars  to  mix  up  hia  own 
works  in  some  way  or  other  with  Christ's 
merit*,  as  the  groond  of  acoeptasoe  with 
Qod. 

'  No  one  can  read  Mr.  Qloeg'f  TreatlH 
without  discovering  that  the  aatbor  li 
conversant    with    the    best    thedociical 


rgu mentation,  and  slcllfully  etrippisf 
iiieie  work*  of  the  MiholaBtia  and,  to  iIm 
uneducated,  obscure  if  not  unlntelligibl* 
language,,  he  presents  tha  whole  poiais 
and  principle*  connected  with  this  vital 
foundation  of  protestant,  becante  «!rip- 
tural,  faith  in  clear  and  well  oonddacd 
language. 

Conconfincs  fa  fls  tttbieat  Ptahu  nd 
Paraphnua.  Edinburgh :  Patoo  and 
Bitcbie,  IBSe. 

This  ingenious  ptiblieation  ia  deslgBri 
to  aupply  a  want  felt  much  by  tninijta* 
and  others  in  conducting  pablia  and  pri- 


read,  and  thii  i*  often  a  matter  c 
culty.  We  believe,  that  all  who  ■« 
annoyed  by  the  want  lefirrrBd  to  will 
here  find  It  supplied.  We  connaand  Q* 
book  to  all,  mora  eapedally  to  ;on( 
ministers,  and  also,  w»  may  add,  to  M" 
bath  School  Teacfana. 
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By  the  Ret.  John  CoLTnr,  Minister  of  MaryhilL 

*  And  tile  king  commanded,  and  thej  brought  great  atones,  coMlj  atonea.  and  hewed  atonei.  to 
lay  tho  fovndatfon  of  the  hoaae.  And  Bolomoo^k  balldars  and  Eltnun'fe  bulldera  did  how  them,  and 
tho  atono-oqnarora :  ao  they  yroparod  timber  and  atonea  to  build  tho  honae.  .  .  .  And  the  konao, 
when  it  waa  in  building,  waa  built  of  atone  made  ready  before  it  waa  brought  thither :  ao  that  there 
was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  Jior  any  tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  honae  while  it  waa  in  buildinf  .* 
— 1  KnoaT.  17,18;Ti.7. 

ear  of  a  Darid  oonld  dSaoriniioate  and 
detect  the  aceenti  of  a  Toice  of  praise— If 
to  the  ear  of  fkith  l&ere  arise  from 
'^  hattle^elds  sounds  as  if  the  mnltitndes 
of  armed  dead  stirred  in  their  heavy 
slnmber  "—so  in  like  manner  to  the  same 
ear— the  ear  of  faith — the  dispensations 
of  God  towards  theOld  TestamentOinreh, 
wlien  Tiewed  in  their  typical  aspect,  ntter 
strange  and  otherwise  nnthonght  of 
thhigs  pertaiidng  to  Grace  and  Glory. 
For  the  time  then  present  tliey  were  ade- 
quate; with  the  Puture  they  were  preg- 
nant. Of  snch  a  typical  character  was 
the  Hebrew  Temple. 

From  the  many  typical  and  symhoUc 
characteristics  associated  with  the  Tem- 
ple^ let  one  now  be  selected  as  the  subject 
of  present  meditation,  tIz.,  the  Hebrew 
Temple  the  type  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
and,  through  the  latter  medium,  of  the 
Church  triumphant. 

L  The>Crff  point  of  analogy  suggested 
by  the  text  consists  in  Uie  preparation 
made  for  the  laying  o/thefoundatkn  eUme, 
It  IS  related  here  that  Solomon  ^  com- 
manded and  they  brought  great,  costly, 
and  hewed  stones  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  house."  They  were  prepared  ere 
they  were  brought  to  the  site  of  the 
fiiture  temple ;  and,  by  a  reference  to  the 
sacred  history,  it  is  manifest  that  for  a 
long  period  anterior  David  and  Solomon 
had,  as  it  were,  been  gathering  their 
strength  and  accumulating  their  resources 
to  realise  the  truly  noble  aspiration  of 
building  a  structure  whose  magnificence 
might,  even  to  the  carnal  eye,  speak  forth 
the  majesty  of  Him  whose  name  it  bore. 
Kothing  was  overlooked  that  wealth  c(c 
art  could  achleTe.   TViec«^T%clt\it^MSfi^ 

i  <w 


**  THnRvroRs,"  saith  John,  ^are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him 
day  and  night  tn  His  temple.**  There  is, 
then,  a  temple  in  heaven.  But  the  dis- 
closures of  the  Word  of  God  are  not 
limited  to  this  ftkot.  Amongst  tlie  many 
brilliant  revelations  vouchsafed  therein, 
one — ^Hke  the  moon  amidst  the  |flanets — 
stands  conspicuous,  it  is  this,  t^iat  in 
tome  mystie,  perhaps  at  present  only 
partially  appreciable  sense,  earth  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  heaven^  and 
the  dmme  procedure  towards  men  the 
ehadow  at  once  of  the  spiritual  Ufe  and 
tim  fiOeare  etaie.  This  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, intensely  interesting  in  gene- 
ndy  is  vitally  involved  in  the  lessons  sug- 
geeled  by  the  text. 

It  appears  to  be  perspicuously  declared 
in  Averse  parts  of  the  Word  of  God,  that 
just  as  the  Tabernacle  was  the  shadow  Of 
tbo  Temple  of  Solomon,  so  the  latter  was 
designed  to  form  a  type  of  the  Church 
militant  and  the  Church  triumphant 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for  example^ 
is  an  elaborate  Divinely  authorised  ilhis- 
tration  and  exposition  of  the  typical 
principle.  It  demonstrates  that  the  singu- 
lar system  of  discipline  and  worship  pro- 
andgalsd  from  Sinai  and  established 
tevoghoot  Palestine,  and  the  sacred 
things,  and  persons  which  appear 
flfvre  in  the  course  of  its  exercise 
development,  were  designed  to  con- 
a  foreshadowing  typical  picture, 
is  whose  light  and  shade  the  supema- 
tanOf  anlightened  eye  of  fkith  might 
diieofgr  the  features  and  lineaments  of 
ttie  ihloxe  both  of  earth  and  hearen. 
Il  ckarly  establishes  the  principle,  that 
If  in   the  heaven  and  the  earth  the 
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on,  the  qoarries  and  mines  of  Palestine  ing  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  aa 


and  the  East,  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  rojal 
treasury  and  the  skill  of  Tyre,  were 
lavished  upon  it.  Hence  the  affirmation 
of  the  text,  that  the  materials  were  costly 
and  precious — prepared  ere  they  were 
brought  to  the  summit  of  Moriah. 

And  who  is  the  foundation  of  the  spi- 
ritual temple— the  Church?    The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Isaiah  places  this  beyond 
the  pale  of  doubt,  when  be  says :  ^  Behold, 
I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a 
sure  foundation.**    Nor  was  the  prepara- 
tion made  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  which  crowned  Moriah  an 
unworthy  representation  and  type  of  that 
which  ushered  in,  prepared  the  way  for, 
and  heralded  the  placing  of  the  first  and 
foundation  stone  of  the  temple  of  the 
Church.  Without  presuming  to  allude  to 
the  transactions  of  that  eternity  which  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man,  it  yas  necessary 
that,  ere  the  adyent  of  Christ^  Philosophy, 
Heathendom,and  Judaism  should  be  taught 
the  necessity  of  looking  away  firom  them- 
selyes  to  Qod  ;  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  experience  of  four  thousand  years. 
The   prophecies  uttered  over  Babylon, 
Tyre,  Egypt,  and  other  monarchies,  had 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  this  was  done  during 
the   era  preparatory  to  the  advent  of 
Christ.    The  diadem  and  the  crown  had 
to  be  remoTed  from  the  brow  of  royal 
Judah,  and  the  yery  glory  of  that  Temple, 
the  laying  of  whose  foundations  excited 
so  profound  and  thrilling   an    interest 
amongst  the  Jews,  was  doomed  to  wax 
old  and  yanish  away.    Man,  from  the 
refined  Grecian,  the  stem  Boman,  the 
sumptuous  Chaldean,  the  luxurious  Per- 
sian, and  the  haughty  Hebrew,  to  the 
poor  unwitting  worshipper  of  a  sun  or  a 
atone,  had  to  be  cooTinced  experimentally 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them- 
seWes  a  fit  temple  in  which  they  might, 
with  tranquillity  of  conscience  and  full 
satiety  of  heart,  worship  the   God   of 
Leayen   and   earth.     This   preparatory 
work   was  achieyed  ere  the  Redeemer 
came ;  and  at  length,  when  the  prophetic 
days  and   years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
tumults  of  Uie  nations  seemed  hushed  and 


the  stormy  winds  and  the  Mllowy  waree 
afterwards  were  by  His  yoioe,  then 
were  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderaese 
startled  by  the  repentance  watcb-cry  of 
the  Baptist,  summoning  mankind  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  their  God,  and  to  behead  the 
placing  of  the  Foundation  Stone  of  that 
all-glorious  temple,  beneath  wboae  gor^ 
geous  roof  Jew  and  Greek,  Barbarian 
and  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  shall  yet  on 
earth  serye  and  laud  Him  that  liyeth  for 
eyermore. 

II.  The  second  point  of  analogy  ia  this^ 
that  at  Solonum  presided  at  the  piadrng  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  his  tempU,  so  God 
when  that  of  the  Church  was  laid.    The 
pomp  and  circumstance  usually  attend- 
ant upon  such  transactions  warrant  the 
assumption  that  the  resources  of  Pales- 
tine would  be  exhausted  to  grace  the 
ceremony.    That  which  Nebuchadnezsar 
ofibred  to  his  golden  image  would  not  be 
reftised  by  Solomon  to  the  temple  of  his 
God.    To  the  Jews,  with  their  deep  rali- 
gious  sentiments,  there  cannot  be  con* 
ceiyed  to  haye  been  an  event  fraught  with 
greater  interest  than  the  placing  of  the 
foundation  of  their  sacred  temple.    With 
what  intensity,  therefore,  does  it  shadow 
forth  that  dread  presence  which,  with  all 
its  inyisible  yet  manifested  gloiry,  conse- 
crated the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Chnrohl 
If  we  regard  the  entire  life  of  the  Be- 
deemer  as  included  in  this,  then  is  it 
requisite  only  to  point  to  the  noctoroal 
scene  on  Bethlehem's  plains,  when  ''such 
music  sweet "  greeted  the  ears  of  the 
awe-subdued  'shepherds  '^aa  neyer  wu 
by  mortal  fingers  struck ;"  for  the  aogels 
were  the  ambassadors,  or,  as  it  wei%  tbs 
yoice  of  God.    We  might  guide  yon  en* 
wards  to  the  omens,  and  sights,  and  words 
which  signalized  the  Baptiam,  to  the 
ministry  of  angels  in  the  wildemeaa  and 
in  the  Garden  of  Agony,  or  to  the  Yoios 
which  imparted  yet  loftier  grandeur  to 
the  Transfiguration  mount.    But  if  S^ 
death  be  regarded  as  the  act  typified  it 
the  texty  then  how  yiyid  there  were  the 
reyelations  of  the  Presence  and  the  Pieii- 
dency  of  God.    That  supematiiral  dark* 


toothed  by  the  infltteoces  of  the  approach- 1  ness  excluded  not  the  Tiewtoaa  U^  of 
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the  eitenoe  of  Deity,  The  foundation 
■tones  of  the  temple  on  Moriah  were 
'^fireai,  costljy  and  hewn."  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  majestj  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  earth's  princes,  and  amid  the 
affectionate  benedictions  of  the  chosen 
race,  they  were  laid  in  their  place  of 
honour ;  bat,  like  earth  when  beheld  by 
the  spiritual  light  or  from  the  altitudes  of 
hearen,  or  like  an  immense  orb,  the 
centre  of  the  system,  but  when  seen  from 
earth  seeming  as  a  spark  of  fire,  or  a 
rent  in  the  cloudy  abyss,  well-nigh  im- 
perceptible, but  yet  enough  to  permit 
the  egress  of  one  ray  of  the  burniag 
light  beyond,  the  pageantry  narrated  in 
the  text  melts  away  into  airy  nothing 
when  beheld  from  the  base  of  Calrary's 
cross.  It  seemed  as  if  all  nature  had 
become  momentarily  Tocal  —  the  sun 
from  amid  his  darkness,  the  earth  from 
amid  the  quirering  of  her  elements,  and 
the  grare  from  its  sepulchral  chamel 
halls.  And  if  to  the  acute  sensitire  ear 
of  dcTOtlon,  as  it  listens  to  the  sounds — 
unheard  by  the  profane— that  arise  from 
the  ruins  of  »  once  happy  hamlet  that 
stood  by  the  sea-shore,  it  seems  as  if 

**  Loud  from  its  rocky  carernfl,  the  deep-ToicM 
nelghboaring  ocean 
flprslri.  and  in  accents  disoonsolate  answers 
the  wail  of  the  forest,** 

what  were  the  phenomena  that  signalised 
the  last  moments  of  the  Sariour  and  the 
Friend  of  man,  sare  the  roice  of  God  ut- 
tered in  the  dread  harmonies  of  a  mored 
and  awe-struck  universe?  Harmonies 
they  were,  and  the  most  fearful  to  which 
earth  ere  hearkened;  for  one  and  all  they 
were  the  annunciations  of  heaven  from 
a  aoeoe  of  woe  of  which  the  dying  Savi- 
oar  was  the  central  theme — the  many- 
Toioed  prophets  of  the  living  God  to  man. 
In  that  fear-moving  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in 
Iha  MTerance  of  the  veil,  in  the  quaking  of 
Hut  aarthy  in  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  in 
tha  Imnting  of  the  bands  of  the  grave, 
and  the  resurrection  of  departed  saints, 
Iha  voice  of  the  Omnipotent  was  not  less 
and  distinct  than  when  it  made 
to  the  leader  of  the  Hebrew  hosts 
tha  aif0r»incommunicable  name,  *^I  An," 
or  ilMtiadaiid  laid  prostrate  the  chosen 
oa   the    isolated   transfiguration 


mount,  as  it  thundered  forth  the  words, 
*'This  is  my  well-beloved  Son,  hear 
Him."  He  who  controls  nature,  and  by 
whose  resistless  command  its  elements 
kindle  into  war,  or  sink  into  slumber, 
condescended  to  employ  these  pheno- 
mena as  the  expression  of  His  will,  so 
that  whatever  truths  they  unveil—- 
truths  magnified  by  the  unparalleled 
majesty  and  state  of  their  annunciation 
— tbey  appeal  to  idl  with  a  directness 
immediate  as  that  of  the  words  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  tablets  of 
stone,  or  as  the  audible  thunderiogs  of 
the  voice  of  heaven.  If  the  presence  of 
Solomon  graced  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  temple  on  Moriah— that 
of  the  King  of  kings  presided  over  the 
like  ceremonial  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands. 

III.  We  mention  as  the  third  and  last 
point  of  analogy,  the  circumstoMces  of  th$ 
erection  of  the  temple  itself.    '*  And  the 
house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built 
of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither."    The  materials  were  prepared 
ere  they  were  brought  to  the  mount,  and 
were  put  together  in    solemn   silence. 
Day  after  day  the  exquisite  structure 
proceeded,  until  at  length  the  Temple, 
with  its  spire-crowned  Porch,  supporting 
pillars  profusely  ornamented  with  carved 
representations — its  Sanctuary,  and,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  veil,  its  Holy  of  Holies, 
emerged  into  view,  with  its  walls  of 
cedar- wood  and  hewn  stones,  or  marble 
overlaid  with  gold.    No  discordant  sound 
of  human  instrument  destroyed  the  music 
of  the  work.    Amid  that  silence  with 
which  God's  established  lawac^rate.  His 
house  was  erected,  and  Moriah  crowned- 
with  its  glory.    Does  not  this  strikingly 
typify  the  erection  of  the  Church  spiritu- 
ally, and  of  the  temple  in  heaven?    It 
had,,  indeed,  an  immediale  purpose  ;  for 
therein,  during  many  centuries,  there  was 
found  a  resting-place  for  the  Ark  of  God, 
and  the  bright  Shechinah-doud,  the  glory 
of  the  temple;  and  therein,  age  after  age, 
the   sacrifice    was   offered,    the   hymn 
of  praise  sung  to  the  music  of  psaltery 
and  harp,  and  the  prayer  incense-like 
ascended  upwards*— earth's  counterpart 
to  the  Temple-serrioe  of  E«mH«xv. 
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But  it  also  hid  a  typical  a^>ect.  Noth- 
ing could  diadoee  with  deeper  truth  the 
process  by  which  the  Church  spiritually  is 
upbuilt,  and  the  celestial  temple  erected. 
Obsenre  the  accuracy  with  which  the  type 
reveals  the  antitype.  (I.)  The  materiab 
of  the  terrestrial  temple  were  prepared 
at  a  distance  upon  the  mountains,  and  at 
the  proper  period  were  transferred  to 
Moriah.  Thus  it  is  especially  with  the 
celestial  temple.  Earth  is  to  heayen 
what  the  mountains  were  to  Moriah — 
the  scene  of  preparation  for  tlie  fiiture ; 
and  no  one,  be  his  position-  amongst 
men  what  it  may,  can  ever  become  a 
part  of  that  glorious  superstructure 
now  being  raised  in  hearen,  upon  Christ 
the  foundation-stone,  chosen  and  pre- 
cious, unless  his  nature  be  formed  and 
modelled  by  Dirine  power  in  this  the 
probation-period  of  existence.  It  is 
one  of  the  fixed  and  determinate  laws  of 
Ood,  which  not  eren  Omnipotence  can 
alter  or  amend,  that  unices  <*  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heayen."  Nothhig  impure  shall  parti- 
cipate in  heaTen's  blessedness;  and,  there- 
fore, unless  these  natures  of  ours,  which 
hare  lost  their  pristine  forms  of  beauty 
and  holiness,  and  become  rude  and  un- 
sightly in  the  eye  of  hearen,  as  stones 
newly  taken  from  the  quarry  to  that  of 
the  sculptor,  are  regenerated  and  made 
new,  nerer  can  we  by  any  possibility  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  liying  temple 
beyond  the  stars ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  dark  and  repulsive  element  in  the  rude, 
misshapen  structure,  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  author  of  sin. 

(2.)  Look  at  the  typical  character  of  the 
artists  employed  in  the  work*  These  were 
the  true  Hebrews,  the  workmen  of  l^re, 
and  the  slayes,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water.  Is  not  this  a  ftdthftil 
outline  of  the  method  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty Architect  accomplishes  his  pur^ 
poses  on  earth?  It  is  the  will  of  Ood 
that  many  shall  become  stones,  polished 
and  perfect,  in  the  liTing  temple.  How 
is  this  realised  ?  So  far  at  least  by  hu- 
man instrumentality.  The  professed 
ambassadors  of  the  Cross— the  office- 
bearers in  the  Church,  are  repreeented 
bj  the  Hebrew  workmen.  Men  of  liter- 
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ary,  philoeophleal  and  sefentifie  p«niiit% 
who^  by  their  disquisttions  md  inveati- 
gatlona  illustrate  the  pvocedara,  tbe  lawa 
and  attributes  of  Ood  have  tiieir  eouater- 
part  in  the  skilftii  T^yrian  astists.  And 
to  complete  tbe  picture:  the  b(md-alaTca 
— the  hewers  of  wood  and  diswers  of 
water— indicate  the  unlTeraal  ckaa  of 
unbelieTers — fite  enemlee  of  Ood,  and 
aliens  from  tlie  commonwealth  of  Israel ; 
men  toiling  against  their  indhiatioB  and 
intention  fbr  purposes  which  in  their 
hearts  they  despise ;  fbr  it  is  oae  of  tbe 
matchless  peiHectlons  of  Ood  to  OTermle 
the  wrath  and  hostility  of  aoen  fior  His 
own  glory—- a  fiiot  which  shall  be  Iriiiiii- 
phantly  demonstrated  at  the  judgment 
day.  Is  not  this  a  solemn  thought  ?  The 
Infiuence  of  «yery  one  is  now  opetatiag  in 
some  way,  eitlierfor  good  or  eril;  aar  is  it 
in  our  power  to  restrain  or  impriaoB  this 
influence.  Bither  for  or  agrnimt  Ood 
we  are  now  working;  and  if,-»4iot  less 
than  unconcealed,  unblushing  animosltyt 
—our  indolence,  coldness,  or  indifltacnes 
shall  be  oTerruIed  for  the  promodoo  of  the 
glory  of  Ood,  as  they  aMuvedlj  ahall,  this 
cannot  add  aught  to  our  eternal  waaL 
Christian  brethren  1  ponder  with  deUben- 
tion  upon  this.  Think  not  that  the  olBoe- 
bearers  in  the  Church  are  alone  the  am- 
bassadors of  Christ.  Imaghie  not  that 
^eir  hibours  shall  excuse  your  indoltDDSb 
Oh,  no  I  There  is  no  salratlon  hf  proxy. 
The  command  is  uniTcrsal :  it  la  address- 
ed to  the  Church,— ministers,  elders,  and 
people :  "  Oo  ye  and  teach  sdl  aatloDs : 
bear  the  cross."*  If  opportonitifls  ftr 
f\irthering  the  holy  cause  of  Ood  ait 
presented  to  you,  shrink  not  ttam  en- 
bracing  them.  It  is  a  glorkma  work ;  tot 
what  is  it,  sare  the  preparation  of  immcr- 
tal  souls  for  a  position  fai  tfan  ttfiag 
temple  abore  ? 

(S.)  The  flurs  is  used  in  Sotiplaff  « 
the  symbol  of  human  inatramwrtali^ 
and  therefore  the  spedaltjr  of  ^m^kMii 
with  which  it  is  rdated  thnt  no  sMh 
instrument  of  art  was  employed  in  Ihs 
erection,  Mbrieify  q)eakmg^  of  the  teoi^ 
of  Solomon— in  other  word%  tet  w 
human  instrument  whatever  wei 
into  requisition— suggeata  tiM 
that)   in    the    work    of 
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•ad  Sanotifcatioo,  or  in  the  stiU  higher 
work  of  placing  each  Uring  ttona  in  its 
poeltion  in  the  upper  temple,  man  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  prtparatory  pro- 
cedure, aa  we  hare  seen,  he  has  much  to 
do;  bat  in  the  direct,  immediate,  and 
effectual  application  of  the  truth  to  the 
•oul,  his  agency  is  absolutely  excluded. 
As  no  instrument  of  human  art  was  re- 
quisite in  the  erection,  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  material  temple  of  God,  so  His 
Spirit  alooe  can  effect  that  result  which 
the  means  of  grace  are  designed  instru- 
mentaliy  to  produce. 

The  Temple  arose  amid  a  silence  truly 
•ablimeb  In  the  preparatory  cutting  and 
hewing,  the  rererse  of  silenee  must  haye 
prerailed.  Amid  a  very  Babel  of  noises 
had  this  work  progressed ;  but  now  that 
the  materials  are  prepared,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  they  are  brought  to 
the  mountain,  and  assume  their  places  in 
silence.  To  give  this  its  highest  symbolic 
application,  how  yiyid  and  well-defined 
is  the  analogy  I  Who  knows  not  the 
contentions,  the  animosities,  and  dis- 
graceftii  strifes  amid  which  the  Gospel  is 
made  known, — a  note  of  peace  scarce 
audible  among  the  Jarring  sounds  of  eccle- 
siastical battle ;  but  no  sooner  has  it  ac- 
complished its  mission  within  the  soul, 
and,  like  the  Fire  coming  down  from 
heayen,  kindled  an  indestructible  flame  of 
Holiness  and  Loye  upon  its  altar-place, 
than, — to  take  the  highest  application, — 
that  soul  awaits  only  the  command  of  a 
greater  potentate  than  Solomon  to  be  re- 
mored  to  that  mountain  of  the  Lord,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy,— to  be 
iaserted  in  its  place  of  honour  in  the  liying 
temple  of  heayen.  Who  that  has  stood 
hf  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian,  and 
watdied  the  last  ebbings  of  life  until  the 
has  fled,  has  ever  heard  sounds 
as  those  shadowed  forth  by  the  pro- 
of terrestrial  architecture  F  No. 
Hie  Tery  spirit  of  silence  peryades  that 
duunber  of  death.  It  is  a  slight  quiyer 
of  the  pale  features,— a  long,  last  sigh, 
and  sll  is  oyer.  Silence  ensues, — a 
rftettee  which  can  be  likened  to  nought 
§im  cf  earth,  and  indicates  by  its  ttill 
piaMffpetorm^  the  Hke  silent  process 
^  vlilch  that  departed  spirit  has  as- 


sumed its  sphere  in  the  Temple  not  made 
with  hands.  It  is  gone  from  earth,  al- 
though not «  rustle  of  its  pinions  betrayed 
its  flight.  It  has  entered  into  glory  amid 
the  lofty  decorous  eloquence  and  music 
of  silence. 

No  conftision  or  discord  can  oyer  pre- 
yail  there  whither  it  has  gone.  In  that 
ever  blessed  state  we  read  that  there 
exist  gradations  of  rank,  from  the  incon- 
ceiyable  elevations  of  the  Seraph  that 
**  bums  and  adores  "  before  the  throne,  to 
the  humblest  of  the  beatified  Adorers  of 
the  liying  God.  The  sphere  which  each 
and  all  shall  occupy  was  determined  long 
ere  earth  began  its  courses,  or  soul  its 
career  of  thought;  and  no  sooner  does 
death  emancipate  the  Christian's  im- 
prisoned spirit,  than  forthwith,  amid 
silence, — ^the  silence  of  angelic  and  re- 
deemed wonder  and  rapture, — ^it  becomes 
a  living  stone  in  its  destined  place  in  the 
temple  not  made  with  hands.  When 
this  sublime  structure  shall  have  been 
completed  in  every  part,  how  exquisitely 
glorious  and  magnificent  shall  be  its 
aspect!  Endeavour  to  rise  from  the 
conception  of  human  architecture  to  that 
of  the  temple  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  temple  aboye,— endeayour 
to  ascend  from  the  melodies  and  harmo- 
nies of  wind,  and  waye,  and  forest,  to  those 
of  man,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  hymns 
and  halleliigabs,  '*  loud  as  from  numbers 
without  number, — sweet  as  frt>m  blest 
yoices  uttering  joy;"  and  if  even  now 
the  mijesty  of  the  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions thus  suggested, — partial  and  inade- 
quate though  they  be,— move  and  thrill 
the  soul  to  its  lowest  depths,  what  shall 
the  reality  be  ?  If  the  temple  of  Solomon 
evoked  the  profoundest  emotions  of  a 
Hebrew,  what  shall  those  of  the  Redeemed 
be  as  they  behold  the  Temple  not  made 
with  hands— perfect,  beautiful,  sublime 
— themselves  a  part  ?  Heart  cannot  con- 
ceive, nor  earth's  cold  language  express 
them.  Only  this  may  we  say,  that  the 
Shechinah  cloud-glory  shall  be  super- 
ceded by  the  unveiled  majesty  of  God,— 
that  the  materials  of  costly  splendour 
with  which  the  temple  of  Moriah  was 
crowned  shall  be  eclipsed  by  the  name- 
less magnificence  of  wbieYi  \\\«'^N^\K\:vyQL 
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tells, — that  the  Benrices  of  earth  shall  be 
obscured  by  the  swell  of  harmoniee  such 
as  HeaTen  can  alone  produce, — and  that 
amid  the  music  of  golden  harps,  and  the 
anthems  and  dozologiee  of  pure,  happy 
Immortals,  ecstasies  of  derotion  shall  be 
attained  such  as  the  Redeemed  of  God 
and  the  Pure  alone  can  bear.  What  save 
the  rapturous  memories  of  what  he  had 
Been  and  heard  in  the  prophetic  dreams 
of  Patmos  inspired  John, — so  gentle  and 
placid, — to  rise  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
Temple  to  heights  of  eloquence,  perhaps 
neyer  before,  never  since,  reached  ?  What 
save  the  echoes  of  the  harmoniee  of  the 
celestial  choirs  still  haunting  his  ear  gave 
him  strength  to  write  as  perhaps  none 
else  ever  did ;  for  Paul  himself  does  not 
speak  of  harpers  harping  on  their  harps, 
or  of  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb? 
And  this  thought  intensifies  all,— that 
this  Temple  is  imperishable  as  eternity  [ 


itself.  Terrestrial  temples  may  be  dia- 
mantled  and  demolished.  We  may  ae- 
celeraie  the  footsteps  of  Time,  *^  snatdi 
the  scythe  from  its  hand,  and  haatem  the 
approach  of  destiny."  Fire  may  oonsuDe 
the  sculptured  column,  and  scordi  and 
deface  the  massive  walL  Towers  and 
battlements,  madly  destined  to  eadit  for 
i^fiW  ^y  ^  seeming  chance  may  be  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust;  yea,  the  great 
*«  globe  itself,  and  all  which  it  inherit,"— 
the  temple  of  the  world, — shall  erst- 
while disappear  amid  flame  and  tempest, 
but  that  Living  Temple,  whose  gorgeous 
structure  is  now  rising  into  greater  and 
more  exquisite  glory  beyond  the  firmar 
ment  of  star  and  cloud,  no  hostile  power 
can  injure  or  destroy.  The  snn  smiteth 
it  not  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  nigfak 
God  is  its  Shield,  and  Omnipotence  and 
Eternity  its  defence.    Amen. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 


Will  those  whose  faith  is  weak,  or  want- 
ing altogether,  in  the  fact  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  kindly  read  and  candidly  con- 
sider the  following  thoughts  upon  this  sub- 
ject? Let  me  first  remind  my  readers 
that  the  dispatition  with  which  we  investi- 
gate truth  is  itself  right  or  wrong.  The 
unrighteous  servant  was  justly  censured, 
not  merely  on  the  ground  of  positive 
disobedience,  but  also  because  he  did  not 
«*  prepare  himself,*'  to  obey.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  true  or  false,  fact  or  fiction, 
regarding  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  unquestionably  right  that  the  truth 
regarding  it  should  be  inquired  into  with 
all  the  thoughtful  seriousness  and  atten- 
tion which  are  demanded  by  a  question 
of  such  vast  importance. 

I  say  of  such  vast  importance ;  but  it 
would  not  be  so  if  it  were  a  mere  specu- 
lative question,  which  could  be  received 
or  rejected  by  us  without  affecting  our 
characters,  or  in  any  way  endangering  our 
religious  life,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  these 
terms.  Tet  this  idea,  I  fear,  hinders 
many  from  seeing  its  importance,  and 
from  sympathising  with  those  to  whom  it 
i8  the  most  precious  fact  of  all  which 
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they  possess,  or  rather  are  poaacaaed  by. 
Maybe  my  reader  thinks,  that  so  for 
from  its  being  the  centre,  it  liea  rather 
outside  of  that  circle  of  truth  within  which 
a  man  may,  as  a  Christian,  live^  move,  and 
have  his  being.  Or  it  is  associated,  per- 
haps, in  his  mind  with  an  undefined  num- 
ber of  vague  and  impalpable  ''mysteries* 
which  it  is  charitably  admitted  may  pro- 
bably be  true ; — which  are,  at  all  events, 
declared  by  "the  Church,*  or  "the  Priest- 
hood,*' to  be  true ;— which  many  good 
people,  who  wish  to  be  'orthodoac,  and 
tremble  at  the  name  of  infldelityy  ac- 
cept of  "  as  a  matter  of  oonrae;"  but 
"mysteries,**  nevertheless,  which  he  thinks 
have  no  more  connection  with  **  a  good 
life,"  or  with  "  practical  ChriatiaDity,'' 
than  some  distant  fountain,  that  jbuJ 
or  may  not  exist  in  another  oovntiyi  bii 
with  his  own  bodily  health.  I  tmat  I  do 
not  appear  unkind  or  aigaat  in  this  ialv- 
pretation  of  thought. 

Now  such  a  state  of  mind,  or  any  oIImt 
characterised  by  vndiffermcif  and  wkiek 
would  prompt  the  queation»  **  what  ^ 
it  to  me  whether  Chriat  was  dMa$  <r 
not  ?  "  arises,  I  think,  fhMn  a  mimfft^ 
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heDfioa  or  forgetfalness  of  what  Chrit- 
(Unity  is.  I  address  myself  specially, 
let  me  notice,  to  those  who  profess 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  though 
Christ's  diTinity  does  not  in  their  opinion 
form  a  part  of  that  religion.  I  address 
those,  moreover,  who  beliere  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  that  which  Jesus 
Christ  taught,  and  the  apostles  after  Him, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
I  do  not  eren  insist,  as  essential  to 
my  argument,  upon  faith  in  the  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  according  to  any 
theory  whatever  of  that  doctrine;  but 
assume  only  that  we  hare  in  the  New 
Testament  a  true  account  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
that  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
from  that  source  what  are  the  facts 
and  principles  of  the  ''religion"  which 
they  taught,  or  to  learn  from  its  pages 
what  Christianity  is  as  on  historuxd 
fact^  with  as  much  certainty,  surely,  as 
we  can  learn  from  the  Koran  what  Mo- 
hammedanism is  as  taught  by  Mahomet, 
or  from  any  work  of  philosophy  what 
were  the  opinions  of  its  author. 

Now  if  we  read  the  NewTestament  with 
ordinary  attention,  we  must^  I  think,  be 
struck  by  one  &ct  which  is  repeated  in 
almost  every  page,  and  is  manifestly  the 
all-penrading  spirit  and  life  of  its  teach- 
ing, and  that  is  the  peculiar  place  which 
Christ  occupies  in  relation  to  all  other 
persons  mentioned  there.  This  person, 
Jeans  Christ,  whoever  he  is,  stands  out 
for  instance  prominently  before  every 
otiier  teacher  of  Christian  truth.  The 
•poetles  speak  of  Him^  point  to  Him, 
plead  for  Him,  labour  for  Him,  live  for 
Km,  die  for  Him ;— and  recognise  them- 
wivea  as  nothing  except  as  related  to  Him. 
Be  is  not  the  greatest  teacher  among 
but  the  cnUf  teacher,  they 
but  Hie  scholars,  who  glory  in 
ksving  nothing  of  their  own  to  impart, 
and  ia  being  ministers,  stewards  only  of 
vbai  ^bay  have  received  firom  Him  their 
I^nd.  The  sutgect  of  all  their  preach- 
Imr  ^  ^^  Person — ^not  morality,  or  doo- 
iriaHf  er  truths,  as  these  are  ordinarily 
fiotevtood,  bnt  this  as  ihe  Truth  and  tU 
Lifiv-— ^«*Qs  Christ  The  motto  of  their 
Um0§  Uf  ''God  forbid  that  we  shosld 


know  any  thing  among  you  save  Jesus 
Christ."    To  realise  this,  take  up  any 
epistle— glance  your  eye,  for  example^ 
over  the  first  chapter  of  first  Corinthians, 
or  any  other— and  mark  how  often  the 
noMM  of  Jesus  Christ  appears  as  the  ever 
present  thought,  the  centre  of  every  idea. 
Again,  consider  how  this  Person  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  every  motive^ 
every  duty,  every  joy  and  hope  of  the 
Christian  as  he  is  described  in  the  New 
Testament    Christian  love  is  there,  not 
love  merely  in  the  abstract,  (if  such  is 
in  any  case  possible,)  but  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  all  men  because  '4n  Christ" 
The  grand  question  proposed  is,  *'  Lovest 
thou  Mb?"    Christian  obedience  is  not 
obedience  merely  to  a  code  of  moral  pre- 
cepts, bnt  to  Jesus  Christ  and  ''  Hit  com- 
mandments."  Christian  faith  is  not  faith 
in  *'  mysteries"  or  things  unseen,  or  truths 
revealed,  though  such  faith  may  be  Chris- 
tian, but  its  essence  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
the  living  Person :  not  in  what  He  has 
said  merely,  but  in  Hinuelf;  the  su- 
preme command  being,  "  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."    Christian  hope  is 
hope  in  Christ ;   Christian  joy,  joy  in 
Christ ;  Christian  peace,  peace  in  Christ ; 
Christian  labour,  labour  in  Christ ;  Christ- 
ian strength,  strength  in  Christ ;  Christ- 
ian growth,  growth  in  Christ ;  Christian 
life,  life  in  Christ ;  Christian  death,  death 
in  Christ ;  Christian  immortality,  rising 
in  Christ ;  Christian  salvation,  salvation 
through  Christ;  and  the  Christian  heaven, 
is  '*to  be  with  Christ!"  On  the  otherhand, 
all  that  is  evil  and  disastrous  to  the  soul 
is  summed  up  in  being  "without  Christ;" 
To  reject  Christ,  not  to  believe  in  Christ, 
to   be   enemies  of  Christ,    to   despise 
Christ,  to  be  ignorant  of  Christ,  to  lose 
Christ,  to  be  commanded  at  the  last  to 
depart  ftt>m  Christ — these  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  described  in  Scripture 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation,  for  ^*  there 
is  no  other  name  given  among  men  where- 
by man  can  be  saved  than  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ"   It  would  be  easy  to  cover 
pages  with  proofs  of  this  fact,  which  I  wish 
the  reader  to  examine  more  fully  for  him- 
self, and  which  I  can  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  candid  man  to  doubt,  viz., 
that  whether  Christianity  iatraeotSaSkis^i 
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worthy  of  all  acceptation  or  deaerrhig  of 
being  rejected  at  another  syetem  of  idol- 
atry, ita  Bum  and  sabatance  is  unquestion- 
ably the  «tipre»«  Ioto  of  a  liTlng  person, 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  this,  or  any  thing 
even  approaching  to  this^  is  true,  my 
reader  vrill^  I  am  sure,  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  possible  to  se- 
parate Christ  from  the  Christiaiiity  of  the 
New  Testament  The  person  and  the 
**  religion  "  become,  in  fact,  identical— so 
&r  at  least  that  both  must  be  reoeiTed 
or  rejected.  That  a  code  of  morals  may 
be  extracted  fnm  the  New  Testament 
and  Jesus  himself,  as  its  centra^  be  put 
aside,  is  quite  possible;  or  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  may  be  recognised  as  a  per- 
fect example  of  what  He  taught,  a  living 
embodiment  of  His  '*  beautiful  precepts," 
is  also  possible,  without  any  faith  in  His 
dirinity,  although  greater  difficulties 
than  many  suspect  attend  even  this 
process;  — but  the  question  still  re- 
mains to  be  answered,  is  this  ^  philoso- 
phic "  or  ''rational"  system— Mta  Christ- 
ianity, really  the  Christianity  taught  by 
Christ,  and  by  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  ? 
I  do  not  argue  as  to  which  '*  religion," 
<*  system,"  or  ''  ChrUtianity"  is  the  best, 
but  ask  only  a^  question  of /oel,  which, — I 
shall  not  say  on  your  oath  nor  eren  on 
your  honour, — but  which  do  you  candidly 
beUeve  to  be  the  Christianity  of  the 
New  Testament?  If  you  hesitate  ere 
you  reply  te  tliis  question  of  hisioricai 
fact,  open  again  the  New  Testament,  with 
a  manly  resolution  to  examine  it,  and  ob- 
tain information,  and  ask  ita  pages  what  i$ 
ChriMtianityf  Bead  even  such  chapters  as 
the  following :— John  x^  xIt.,  and  xy.  ; 
Acta,  first  four  chapters ;  the  Epistles  te 
the  Ephesians  and  Philippians ;  portiont 
of  Scripture  which  may  be  read  almost  in 
an  hour  or  two.  1  do  not  bid  you  at  pre- 
sent to  attempt  to  master  or  beliere  the 
whole  world  of  truth  which  is  there  re- 
vealed, but  only  to  notice  the  Sun  of  that 
world,  and  say  is  it  not  a  person,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  aU  in  aU? 

And  if  so,  I  again  amdousiy  inquire 
whether  the  question  does  not  become 
of  equal  importance  with  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  itself— who  if  Ai» 
JituM  Ckrittt 
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I  cannot  dose  tiieee  fhnt  thoughta  on 
this  great  theoM  without  breathing  the 
ewnest  prayer  that  they  may  lead  the 
reader  to  better  and  truer  thoughta  of 
Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  brother,  and 
whose  thoughta  of  uasince  we  were  bom, 
and  in  spite  of  ail  ouriinbellef,  have  been 
more  in  number  and  more  in  lore  than 
we  can  comprehend  until  we  see  His 
fkce!  M. 

(Ibbe 


BXTRACTS  FROM  8EEM0NB  BT  ARCHES 

BUTLER. 

THB  TRIRITT. 

**  I  will  not  condescend  to  argue  this 
great  doctrine  from  debated  text  and  iso- 
lated passage  1  I  find  it  in  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  omnipresent 
in  rey elation  like  the  God  it  declares^ 
Whererer  it  is  not  asserted  it  is  assumed ; 
it  is  not  one  thread  in  the  web  but  the 
whole  ground  of  the  texture.  It  is  like 
the  clouded  sun  at  noonday,  yon  cannot 
always  see  the  Tery  orb,  but  yon  knov 
it  is  theie  by  the  li|dit  it  aheda." 


FRIHOIPLB  AND  PRACTIOB. 

"  There  are  two  aspecta  in  which  the 
religion  of  Ctirist  may  be  Tiewedv  and 
we  should  neyer  magnify  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other — ^as  a  principle  of 
life  and  happiness  and  as  a  principle  of 
subjection  and  obedience— lifis  thatquick* 
ens  obedience — obedience  that  maniMs 
life — life  that  makes  obedience  delight- 
ful—obedience that  makes  life  risible  and 
practical.** 

FBUDBROE  T»  THB  WORLD  AKD  DT 
RBUOIOK. 

**  Man  ralues  himself  upon  the  long- 
sighted prudence  whose  caleoiations  are 
bminded  by  the  grare  ;  but  is  aahanwd 
of  that  which  compreh^ds  inunortality. 
He  glories  in  pursuing  a  wealth  tliat 
withers  in  his  hand,  and  bluahee  to  bs 
known  as  a  speculator  in  the  treasurss  cf 
hearen.  He  exnlta  in  deobling  tfialin* 
come  which,  after  all,  no  nooountsBt 
would  assure  to  some  for  tiy^  yeais,  or 
four  years,  or  a  single  year.  But  wbm 
the  calculation  swdls  until  it  embraees 
the  territories  of  God's  comhag  Kingiom 
— an  inheritance  that  cannot  faasb  * 
crown  of  glory  immortal  in  llin  heatii 
— when  the  bidding  is  ibrtheiiM  of  acstoi- 
tial  estate,  it  is  no  longer  Pntdmict  to  pe^ 
sue  the  speculation,  it  is  EmihumMm  sad 
PmuUieism  and  Bmocru^  and  ^  reili 
and  man  Is  aahatned  to  n^ow  ik'* 
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HENfiT  AND  FRANK  MACKBNZIB.* 


A  BBAUTiFUL  memoir  has  been  published 
of  these  Christian  brothers,  sons  of  the 
late  Lord  Mackenzie.  Although  it  has 
nothing  of  the  stirring  interest  of  the 
Memorials  of  Hedley  Vicars,  nor  relates 
to  names  of  wide  renown  like  that  of  Dr, 
KittOy  yet  it  possesses  an  interest  of  its 
own,  as  a  faithful  and  most  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  Christian  family  life,  and  a  record 
of  two  characters  of  singular  purity  and 
promise. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mackenzies  was 
strikingly  illustrated  the  blessing  of  early 
Christian  training.  Like  Timothy,  they 
reaped  the  advantage  of  a  grandmother's 
and  a  mother's  **  unfeigned  faith."  Of 
their  grandmother's  prayers  for  her  grand- 
children, two  beautiful  specimens  are 
given  in  the  memoir.  These  supplications 
were  followed  up  by  the  affectionate  and 
faithful  instructions  of  a  Christian  mother. 
Lady  Mackenzie  taught  her  children 
from  their  earliest  years  to  look  to  God 
as  their  reconciled  and  loving  Father  in 
Christ  Jesus.  She  did  not  deem,  as, 
alas !  too  many  mothers  appear  to  do, 
that  any  stage  of  intelligence  could  be  too 
early  for  the  reception  of  holy  impres- 
sions. The  reward  of  the  prayers  and 
pains  of  this  excellent  lady  was,  that  her 
children  grew  up,  as  she  had  trained  them, 
in  tlie  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

The  years  of  childhood  and  boyhood 
were  spent  by  the  brothers  in  unbroken 
■erenity.  From  private  tuition  at  home, 
they  passed  to  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
and  thence  to  Glasgow  College.  It  would 
ba  difficult  to  picture  a  happier  family- 
oirde  than  that  of  Belmont,  at  this  time. 
School  lessons,  and  afterwards  College 
iliidiei,  were  attended  to  with  ardour 
Mid  iniereat;  all  useful  knowledge  was 
Oigitrly  prosecuted,  not  as  a  task,  but  as 
•  pkAVure ;  and,  with  an  earnest  Christ- 

•  **  Barij  Death  not  Premature  ;**  being  a  Me. 
OMlr  ci  fVasda  L.  Mackenzie,  late  of  Trinity 
Oolliga,  Camtridge  With  Notices  of  Henry 
Maekaasle,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 
Oaopibfidft,  By  Ber.  Charles  Poph&m  Miles, 
MA.,  Iij>.,  F.L.8.  EdiDbnrgh  :  ConsUble 
CO.  .      . 


ian  spirit  pervading  all,  there  was  a  cheer- 
tul,  free  and  perfect  sympathy  between 
parents  and  children,  in  all  that  interest* 
ed  the  latter.  When  the  holidays  en- 
abled the  whole  family  to  assemble  to- 
gether, their  happiness  was  complete. 
There  was  as  yet  no  cloud  darkening 
the  horizon. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  Henry,  the 
elder  brother,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  pursued  his  studies  with 
great  ardour,  and  attained  distinction. 
He  looked  forward  to  the  English  Bar 
as  his  profession.  His  views  of  duty, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  merely 
earning  success  in  any  secular  employ- 
ment His  principles  were  thus  express- 
ed,— "I  would  wish  and  pray  that  if  God 
is  pleased  to  spare  me,- 1  may  be  enabled, 
in  whatever  sphere  I  am,  to  be  of  some 
real  use  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  my 
generation ;  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  in 
me  lies,  the  glory  of  God.  Such  a  result 
as  this,  while  it  forms  the  noblest,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  true  end  of  all  secular 
ambition,  may  be  accomplished,  in  some 
way  or  other,  by  every  one ;  though  we 
are  slow  and  unwilling  enough  to  disco- 
ver how  it  may  be  done.** 

While  he  remained  at  home,  he  had 
sought  in  some  measure  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  Christian  benevolence,  by 
teaching  in  a  Sabbath  School  at  Colt- 
bridge,  near  Edinburgh.  Nor  did  he 
lose  interest  in  this  school,  by  his  removal 
to  Cambridge.  On  his  return  home  for 
the  long  vacation,  he  resumed  his  former 
post,  and  frequently  during  the  summer 
he  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
school.  On  this  subject,  we  must  make 
an  extract  from  the  Memoir.  "  In  re- 
verting to  these  days,  Henry  frequently 
lamented  that  he  had  found  among  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  even  in  quarters 
where  better  things  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, extreme  ignorance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  if  it  were  forgotten  that, 
in  referenoe  to  these  Scriptures,  our  Lord 
has  said—*  They  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.'  In  his  own  teaching  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, be  had  always  kept  befoT^ 
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the  minds  of  his  pupils  that  the  tniths  of 
the  Gospel  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,— that  all  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  intimately  and  indissolubly 
connected  together,  so  as  to  form  one  per- 
fect and  harmonious  whole, — and  that,  as 
the  New  Testament  is  the  complement  of 
the  Old,  each  of  these  Books  ought  to  be 
reverently  and  diligently  studied.  In 
proportion  to  the  development  of  his  own 
mental  powers,  he  embraced  a  more  and 
more  decided  opinion  as  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  God's  Word  and  the  vital 
importance  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  often  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  many  a  noble  mind  had  made  miser- 
able shipwreck  by  striking  on  the  shoal 
of  intellectual  pride,—'  the  temptation  to 
which '  he  has  himself  described  as  *  the 
greatest  of  all  dangen.' " 

The  serious  illness  of  Lord  Mackenzie, 
in  1849,  first  broke  the  serenity  of  the 
family  scene.  The  attack  was  overcome 
for  the  time^  and  immediate  anxiety 
was  relieved — but  the  disease  was  not 
removed.  Another  attack,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1851,  revived  the  alarm  of  the 
family.  Henry  was  summoned  from  Cam- 
bridge to  see  his  father.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  marked  the  following  passage 
in  Jeremy  Taylor's  *«  Life  of  Christ"— 
'*  That  is  not  peace  from  above  to  have 
everything  according  to  our  human  and 
natural  wishes ;  but  to  be  in  favour  with 
God,  that  is  peace.  Whoever  seeks  to 
avoid  all  this  world's  adversity  can  never 
find  peace;  but  he  only  who  hath  re- 
solved all  his  affections,  and  placed  them 
in  the  hand  of  God." 

Although  the  symptoms  of  the  illness 
became  less  alarming,  Henry  remained  in 
constant  attendance  upon  his  father.  On 
the  close  of  the  session  at  Glasgow,  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  who  now  shared 
with  him  the  duties  of  the  sick-room. 

'*  Lord  Mackenzie  had  sufficiently  ral- 
lied at  this  time  to  take  great  delight  in 
hearing  his  sons  read  aloud,  especially 
during  the  evening  hours;  and,  day  by 
day,  for  several  consecutive  weeks,  either 
Frank  or  Henry  was  engaged  in  this  most 
pleasing  occupation.  Besides  the  Bible, 
many  books  of  deep  and  improving  in- 
terest were  chosen  on  these  occasions. 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  Lord  Mackenzie 
would  himself  read  to  his  sons,  or  he  and 
Frank  alternately  to  each  other,  while 
Henry  took  his  mid-day  rest,  after  hav- 
ing watched  over  his  father  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  previous  night.  At 
other  times  they  might  be  seen  wheeling 
their  beloved  parent  in  bis  merlin-chair 
along  the  corridor,  and  from  room  to 
room  to  admire  the  view ;  or,  taking  him 
to  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  they 
would  gather  flowers  fw  him,  and,  while 
hanging  about  his  chair,  seek  to  amuse 
and  interest  him  in  every  way  that  affec- 
tionate ingenuity  could  devise." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Henry  was 
himself  seized  with  illness,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  awaken  the  gravest  anxiety 
in  his  fHends.  He  was  recommended  to 
seek  change  of  air,  and  accordingly  went, 
accompanied  by  his  eldest  sister,  to  the 
Bridge  of  Allan.  While  he  was  there,  his 
father  died— in  November  1851.  On  ac- 
count of  his  state  of  health  Henry  ooold 
not  return  home  for  the  fVineral. 

'*  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  he 
and  his  sister  were  sorrowing  together, 
he  referred  especially  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  (ii.  9-1^ ;  v.  d,  9,)  remark- 
ing how  he  <  loved  to  think  over  these 
words,  as  showing  an  important  point  of 
union  between  Christ  and  believers,— 
that,  as  He  suffered  in  order  to  become 
the  "  Captain  of  their  salvation,"  so  also 
suffering  is  often  necessary  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  His  people.  Training,  he  obeerved, 
is  imperfect  until  sorrows  have  been  ex- 
perienced ;  and  as  for  himself,  be  added, 
the  education  he  had  received  waa  libenl 
and  careful,— he  had  enjoyed  great  and 
many  advantages, — nothing  had  been 
spared, — yet  it  was  only  now  be  wss 
beginning  to  understand  **  God's  own 
education "  in  the  school  of  discipUne.' 
Another  of  his  favourite  chapters  wss 
Dent,  viii.,  where  he  speoally  pointed 
out  the  connexion  between  the  5th  sad 
6th  verses,— '  Thou  shalt  consider  in 
thine  heart,  that,  as  a  man  chasteneth 
his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasten^ 
thee.  Therefore  thou  ahalt  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Losd  thy  God,  to 
walk  in  His  ways,  and  to  &«r  Him.* " 

Henry  spuke  ftwAy  oi  hit  doptxiid- 
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parent,  "  deprectting  at  once  the  habit 
which  80  often  creeps  even  into  Christian 
fkmiliei,  of  considering  those  whom  the 
Lord  haa  taken  to  Himself  a  forbidden 
•utject,  and  the  unfortunate  use  of  the 
word  *  poor,'  as  if  those  for  whose  sake 
one  can  only  rejoice  and  give  thanks, 
were  oljects  of  pity  because  removed 
from  this  earthly  scene.  If  we  walked 
more  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and  real- 
ized more  the  nearness  of  departed  saints, 
their  names  and  associations  would  rather 
be  cherished  as  familiar  household  words. 
He  liked,  he  said,  the  German  custom  of 
using  the  word  telig;  thus,  instead  of 
Mying, '  my  poor  father,'  we  should  say, 
mein  adiger  Vater^ — my  blessed  father." 

He  surrived  his  father  only  two 
years.  **  The  living  picture  of  Henry, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  is  still 
present  to  the  mind's  eye,  as  he  sat  by 
the  fireside  in  his  own  room,  his  figure 
now  wasted  and  emaciated  with  every 
appearance  of  bodily  weakness  and  suffer- 
ing, yet  his  countenance  as  expressive  as 
ever  of  deep  and  earnest  and  well-sus- 
tained thought,  his  large  English  Bible 
and  his  two  Greek  Testaments  open  be- 
ibre  him,  and,  spread  on  the  table,  the 
volumes  of  Olshausen's  *  Commentary,' 
and  other  books  of  scriptural  research 
and  spiritual  edification.  One  small 
Greek  Testament,  the  present  of  his 
eldest  sister,  be  was  accustomed  to  carry 
in  hia  pocket  as  his  copipanion  to  the 
house  of  God,  along  with  his  English 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  as  his  chosen 
iUend  at  home,  where  he  delighted  to  re- 
ftr  to  it,  when,  in  conversation  with  his 
fiuoiily,  any  difficult  passage  occurred— 
ever  desiring  to  draw  light  from  the 
ordinal  text.  When  confined  to  bed,  he 
k^  thia  testament  under  his  pillow,  and 
with  it|  latterly,  a  small  Latin  copy  of 
*8t.  Augustine's  Confessions.'  The 
wwkf  of  Augustine — for  whom  he  shared 
the  feneration  felt  by  Luther — with  those 
of  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Chalmers, 
eapedally  his  'Evidences of  Christianity,' 
be  mentioned  as  among  bis  favourite 
>,  Vinet's  *  Gospel  Studies ;' 
bnt  for  no  uninspired  work  did  he  cherish 
iDore  admiration  than  for  Bunyan's  *  Fil- 
gg§m*B  Progress,'  of  which  he  spoke  dur- 


ing the  last  months  of  his  life  as  '  next  to 
the  Bible.' " 

On  October  ISth,  1853,  Henry  died— 
aged  twenty-five  years.  Two  days  before 
his  death,  "  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Bird  an- 
nounced to  the  family  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done — that  his  hours  were  num- 
bered. There  was  no  longer  any  sufibr- 
ing,  but  a  calm  and  gentle  sinking :  the 
hand  of  death  was  on  him.  His  mother, 
from  time  to  time,  read  to  him  a  verse  or 
two,  selecting  some  of  our  Lord's  own 
gracious  words  as  recorded  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and,  as  these  words  fell  upon  his 
ears,  they  never  failed  to  draw  forth  a 
gleam  that  indiscribably  lighted  up  his 
peaceful  countenance.  On  tbis  day  she 
spoke  of  the  comfort  of  having  a  tender 
and  devoted  brother  to  minister  to  his 
wants, — Frank  being  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  performing  various  little  ser- 
vices for  him, — and  then  of  the  far  greater 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Elder  Brother, 
who  was  ever  present  with  him,  and  ever 
ministering  with  still  deeper  tenderness. 
'  Oh,  how  I  like  to  hear  of  that ! '  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  almost  into  his 
mother's  arms,  giving  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  with  intense  emotion.  Over- 
bearing some  remarks  that  passed  be- 
tween his  mother  and  Dr.  Bird,  on  the 
freeness  and  fulness  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  he  faintly  murmured, — '  Even  for 
such  an  unworthy  wretch  as  L'  His 
articulation,  which  since  Monday  night 
had  been  extremely  difficult,  now  only 
just  served  to  convey  the  assurance, — 
'  No  pain  nor  uneasiness,'  and,  '  in  per- 
fect peace,  leaning  upon  Jesus.'" 

In  his  volume  of  St.  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions' the  following  passages,  among 
others,  were  found  marked : — 

"  Ob,  Thou  good  liOrd  God  Almighty, 
Thou  dost  in  such  wise  take  charge  of 
each  one  of  us  as  if  he  were  the  only  ob- 
ject of  Thy  care,  and  dost  in  like  manner 
care  for  aU  as  Thou  dost  for  each  singly. 

**  I  found  no  place  except  in  Thee,  O 
Lord  I  who  causest  grief  for  our  instruc- 
tion,— who  woundest  that  Thou  mayest 
heal,  and  killest  us  lest  we  die  from  Thee, 
O  Thou  fairest  of  all.  Thou  good  God, 
God  the  greatest  good,  and  my  true  good. 

^  Peace  there  is  with  Thee  \\i^«e^^%sA 
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a  life  which  nothing  can  annoj.  He  who 
enters  into  Thee,  enters  into  the  joy  of 
his  Lord ;  he  shall  not  be  afraid,  and  shall 
hold  himself  high  in  the  strength  of  the 
Highest." 

It  might  have  seemed  then,  as  if 
Frank,  Henry's  junior  by  six  years,  was 
left  to  be  a  support  and  protector  for 
life  to  his  mother  and  sisters, — but  the 
Lord's  thoughts  are  not  as  ours.  He, 
too,  was  to  be  summoned  to- his  rest,  in 
the  midst  of  a  successful  career  at  Col- 
lege, and  amid  all  the  promise  of  a  life 
of  usefulness  and  distinction. 

The  Memoir  gives  a  most  attractive 
picture  of  this  young  man.  His  simpli- 
city, gentleness,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  successful  student. 
But  it  is  his  religious  character  which 
confers  on  his  memory  the  truest  distinc- 
tion. One  of  his  intimate  friends  writes, 
'*  If  I  were  asked  what  was  Mackenzie's 
especial  chsracteristic,  I  should  say  it 
was  the  spirit  of  prayer  which  always 
accompanied  him.  He  appeared  tlirough- 
out  the  day  to  carry  into  practice,  more 
fully  than  perhaps  any  of  my  acquain- 
tance, that  precept  and  privilege  of  the 
Gospel,  *  Fray  without  ceasing.' "  In  the 
words  of  the  biographer, — **  The  love  of 
Christ  constrained  him.  Much  as  all 
Scripture  was  valued,  it  was  the  living 
Saviour  himself— not  the  mere  doctrines 
of  Christianity — that  his  heart  clung  to; 
and  hence  ttie  healthful  and  happy  con- 
sistency which  was  the  chief  character- 
istic of  this  young  disciple." 

Like  his  brother  Henry,  he  was  a  de- 
voted Sabbath  School  teacher.  He  was 
connected  with  Jesus  Lane  Sunday 
School,  Cambridge.  The  poor  families 
of  the  district,  and  the  families  of  his 
Sunday  scholars,  knew  him  and  loved 
him  as  the  visitor  and  comforter  of  the 
sick,  and  the  instructor  of  the  ignorant. 

We  must  make  one  extract  from  his 

joumaL    **  In  my  walk  to  Milton  I  was 

much  struck  with  the  thought,  among 

others,  that  men  often  fail,  not  so  much 

from  not  acting  up  to  what  they  believe 

to  be  duty,  as  from  not  taking  a  large 

enough  view  of  what  duty  is:  not,  in  fact 

imneoahenog  that  one  of  oar  chief  duties 
iZ2 


is  to  discover  accurately  what  our  duties 
are.  So  it  is  that  our  spheres  reinain 
narrow;  and  we  each  of  ns  practacally 
say  to  God,  'Am  I  my  brother*t 
keeper?"* 

While  in  the  ML  heat  of  hit  coUene 
course,  he  was  attacked  suddenly,  in 
February,  1855,  with  a  severe  illneai^ 
which  proved  to  be  rheumatic  fever* 
It  was  not  at  first  pronounced  dangerona. 
The  patient  saw,  however,  at  once,  that  it 
broke  up  all  his  plans  for  the  ses^on.  Yet 
he  could  comfort  himself  in  God, — "  tkit 
must  be  best  for  him,  or  Qod  would  not  have 
sent  it  in  the  midst  of  everything :  so  he 
hoped  he  would  be  enabled  to  be  very 
patient  and  resigned,  and  to  get  good 
from  it  all."  On  his  illness  becoming 
very  alarming,  one  of  his  sisters  was 
telegraphed  for.  She  found  Frank  in 
great  sufl^ring,  but  with  his  mind  clear, 
and  his  faith  steadfast.  For  two  weeks 
he  continued  in  life,  testifying,  amidst 
much  bodily  suffering,  to  the  peace  and 
joy  that  are  in  believing  in  Jesus.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  had  any  message 
for  his  mother,  his  reply  was,"  Tdl  her 
I  am  quite  happy."  His  last  words 
were, — **  Jesus,  my  Redeemer."  He  died 
on  March  15th,  1855,  aged  21  years. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  was  seised  with 
Ills  fatal  illness,  he  wrote  to  s  friend  in 
the  following  terms  :— 

'*  I  do  not  know  how  you  may  feel 
about  early  deapi,  but  I  like  to  dweU 
more  on  the  thought  of  its  being  at  the 
right  time  than  of  its  being  premature; 
for  we  may  feel  sure  that  each  lives  to 
do  exactly  the  work  that  he  is  intended 
for,  and  that  it  is  not  length  of  dayi^ 
but  rath^  earnestness  of  purpose  is 
whatever  he  has  do,  that  makes  a  man's 
life  complete.  I  like  this  bett^  than  to 
say,  that  a  man  dies  because  he  ia  ripe 
for  heaven,  for  that,  I  think,  aavoun  of 
want  of  charity  to  those  who  remun." 

Truly  the  lives  of  these  brotbei% 
although  brief,  were  in  this  highest  ssait 
complete !  From  the  above  passagi^  tbs 
Memoir,  which  relates  principally  to  tkf 
younger  brother  Frank,  takes  its  a.ppro' 
priate  title  of  "  £arly  death  not  presia- 
ture." 

Mr.  Miles  hat  esecated  tlw  psii  ^^ 
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Mographer  with  much  abilitj,  and  with 
a  true  affection  for  the  amiable  subjects 
of  the  Memoir.  Perhaps  if  some  details, 
extracts  from  journals,  and  poetical  com- 
positions, had  been  omitted,  the  biogra- 
pbj  would  have  lost  none  of  its  interest ; 
and  we  presume  it  is  an  accepted  axiom, 
that  the  shorter  a  Memoir  is  made,  con- 
siatently  with  faithfulness,  so  much  the 
better.  The  book,  howeyer,  is  too  good 
to  be  seriously  objected  to  on  this  ac- 
count, and  we  have  pleasure  in  warmlj 
commending  it  as  a  beautiful  record  of 
Chriatian  life  and  experience.  C. 


"TO  ME  TO  LIVE  18  CHRI8T,  AND  TO 
DIB  IB  GAIN."— Phil  i.  21. 

LoKD,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care,  ^ 

Whether  I  die  or  lire ; ' 


To  love  and  eerre  Thee  it  mj  share, 
And  tliia  Thy  grace  mnet  give. 

If  life  be  long.  I  wiU  be  glad. 
That  I  may  long  obey ; 

If  abort,  yet  why  ahoold  I  be  tad 
To  soar  to  endleaa  day  ? 

Christ  leads  me  through  no  darker  rooms 

Than  He  went  through  before  ; 
He  that  nnto  God*s  kingdom  comes 

Must  enter  by  His  door. 
Come,  Lord,  when  grace  has  oiade  me  me4t 

Thy  blessed  face  to  see ; 
For  if  Thy  work  on  earth  be  sweet, 

What  wiU  Thy  glory  be  ? 

Then  shall  I  end  my  sad  compUinta 

And  weary  sinful  days, 
And  Join  with  the  triumphant  saints 

That  sing  Jehorah's  praise. 
My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small,— 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim ; 
But  *tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all. 

And  I  shall  be  with  Bim.—R.  Baxraa. 


EUTAXIA ;  OR,  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UTURQIES.* 
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3.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Holy 
Scriptures  read  at  every  diet  of  worship, 
and  according  to  some  understood  order. 
The  Directory  recommcDds,  that  one 
chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read  at 
each  meeting,  and  requires  that  all  the 
canonical  books  be  read  over  in  order. 
How  infinitely  better  is  this  than  the  pre- 
sent practice,  according  to  which,  seldom 
or  never  is  there  more  than  one  chapter 
read,  while  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  sometimes  omitted  alto- 
gether. Nothing  is  better  in  public  wor- 
ship than  the  reining  of  God's  Word  with- 
out note  or  comment,  and  the  omission 
of  it  ia  to  many  a  painful  deprivation. 
We  would  sometimes  even  willingly  ex- 
change the  sermon  for  a  chapter.  As  to 
the  order  of  reading  we  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  a  minister  obeying 
(be  Directory.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
naual  practice  to  read  over  and  over 
again  A  limited  number  of  favourite 
eh^rtera,  but  we  cannot  think  that  this  is 
so  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  whose 
word  it  is,  or  so  beneficial  to  the  soul  of 
«aii  as  the  consecutive  reading  required 
\ff  the  Directory.  And  while  speaking 
of  thia  aubject,  we  may  mention  that  it 
hea  moce  than  once  occurred  to  us  that  it 
would  be  a  guide  and  a  spur  both  in  the 
(rivaSe  and  family  reading  of  the  Scrip- 

*  Evtazia ;  or.  The  Presbyterian  Lltorgfes : 
leal  SkPtebes  by  a  Minister  of  the  Presby. 
Cborch,  Mew  York. 


tures,  if  editions  were  printed  in  which 
each  Testament  would  be  divided  into 
fiftjr-two  equal  divisions,  corresponding 
to  the  weeks  of  the  year.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  this  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  by  first  week,  second  week,  &c 

8.  We  would  like  to  see  the  Lord's 
Prayer  used  in  every  public  service  of 
religion.  Our  Directory  recommends  ita 
regular  use,  and  though  some  may  call 
this  Popish,  and  others  may  odl  it 
Moderate,  as  the  custom  was  some  time 
ago,  yet  it  is  the  Lord's  prayer,  appointed 
by  Him  to  be  said  by  His  disciples,  and 
the  most  beautiful,  significant  and  com- 
prehensive prayer  ever  used,  and  we 
therefore  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to  use  it  at 
all  times  when  God's  people  meet  to- 
gether for  prayer  and  praise,  and  we  are 
thankful  to  say  that  it  is  now  generally 
heard  in  our  sanctuaries. 

A.  We  would  like  to  hear  the  congrega- 
tions uttering  an  audible  Amen  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  prayer  and  benediction. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  this  beautiful 
and  scriptural  practice  has  fallen  into 
such  utter  desuetude.  The  Amen,  or,  so 
may  it  be,  is  not  for  the  minister  at  all ; 
it  is  the  assent  of  the  people  to  the  con- 
fessions and  petitions  which  he  as  their 
mouthpiece  has  made  unto  God.  In  the 
old  Testament  Church,  the  audible  use 
of  Amen  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  a 
regulation  of  divine  authority, — **  And 
all  the  people  ahaU  aay,  AxckKa.^*    \tiX^ 
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New  Testament  Church  we  find  the  prac- 
tice still  continued,  and  spoken  of  with 
approbation,  if  not  even  as  an  incum- 
bent duty  by  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 
**  How,"  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
unknown  tongues,  **  shall  be  that  occu- 
pieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  say 
amen  at  thy  giring  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest" 

5.  We  would  like  to  see  a  prescribed 
form  for  baptism,  marriage,  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  and  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

Take  first  baptitm.  We  hare  never 
been  able  to  see  the  use  of  any  Tariety  in 
the  administration  of  this  ordinance.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
us  reasonable  that  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  Church  should  determine  the  explana- 
tion to  be  used,  the  confession  to  be  asked, 
and  the  vows  to  be  imposed.  As  it  is, 
our  clergymen  are  substantially  left  to 
themselves,  and  each  one  thinks  his  own 
way  the  best.  Toung  men  often  take 
unwarrantable  liberties,  and  parents  are 
confused  at  the  different  creeds  and  dif- 
ferent vows  that  are  forced  upon  them  by 
different  ministers,  while,  as  for  the 
private  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  church,  we  have  more  than  once  seen 
it  hurried  through  with  indecent  haste, 
and  thus  deprived  of  all  solemnity. 

Good  common  sense  is  just  as  rare  in 
the  pulpit  as  in  the  world,  and  it  is  pain- 
ful to  see  the  liberties  which  self-conceited 
ministers  sometimes  take,  such  as  leav- 
ing out  the  name,  and  informing  the 
parents  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
baptism  ;  or,  what  is  quite  a  favourite 
plan  among  a  certain  class,  separating  it 
as  much  as  possible,  by  first  baptising, 
and  then  turning  to  the  audience  and 
politely  informing  them,  as  a  piece  of 
secular  information,  that  the  child's 
name  is  M  or  N.  How  can  it  be  that 
such  ministers  overlook  the  scriptural 
and  divine  origin  of  this  beautiful  custom, 
the  giving  of  a  new  name  upon 
such  remarkable  epochs  as  our  being 
converted  to  God,  or  admitted  to  the 
Christian  Church,  a  name  by  which 
we  are  known  in  the  Church  for 
ever?  As  for  the  prayers  connected 
with  baptism,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
those  most  appropriate  guides  furnished 
by  the  Directory  are  so  little  made  use  of. 
And  speaking  of  this  subject  we  may 
mention  an  incident,  though  barely 
apropos,  of  which  we  were  once  witnesses 
in  a  large  city  parish  church.  The  mini- 
ster, who  had  just  baptised  a  child  by  the 
name  of  Mary  or  Jane,  in  the  prayer 
which  followed,  in  alluding  to  the  mother 
ferfeatiy  betought  "that  2ie  might  have 
174 


joy  that  she  had  brought  forth  a  man 
child." 

So  also  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Church  should  hare  a  prescribed  form 
for  marriage  to  be  rigidly  imposed.  We 
cannot  see  the  slightest  use  of  variety  in 
this  service,  and  yet  there  are  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  ministers.  Occa- 
sionally one  hears  a  clergyman  of  taste 
performing  the  ceremony  beautifully  and 
solemnly,  but  as  all  clergymen  are  not 
men  of  talent,  and  still  fewer  m«i  of 
taste,  in  many  cases  it  is  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition. Sometimes  a  minister  divea 
into  all  the  minutiss  with  scrupulous 
particularity.  At  another  time  he  gives 
a  sort  of  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  address, 
which,  being  finished,  one  can  hardly 
tell  whether  a  marriage  has  been  cele- 
brated at  all  or  not.  We  know  one  mini- 
ster who  quotes  Martin  Tupper  largely  in 
his  marriage  service,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
thinks  that  in  so  doing  he  does  a  very 
fine  thing.  We  recollect  once  hearing  a 
young  minister,  whose  abilities  were  fiur 
above  the  average,  evidently  extemporis- 
ing his  service,  and  the  result  was  very 
painful  to  one  who  loved  the  Scotdi 
Church.  Most  of  the  company  were  un- 
fortunately English  and  Episcopalians, 
and  one  of  them  turned  round  to  ua  as 
soon  as  it  was  over  and  said,  **  ah,  indeed, 
that's  the  Scotch  marriage  serrice  is  it? 
ah,  indeed,"  evidently  glorying  in  his 
Episcopalianism  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  we 
may  mention  that  we  know  aootber 
clergyman  who  is  polite  enough  in  his 
charge  to  their  sex  to  leave  out 
»*  obedient." 

Young  ministers,  even  when  of  ordinary 
ability  and  possessed  of  common  sense, 
which,  as  every  body  knowsisan  uooom- 
mon  quality,  are  at  great  loss  to  draw  np 
a  proper  service.  When  they  turn  to 
guide  books,  published  under  the  title  of 
forms  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  find 
a  puzzling  variety.  In  one  there  are  two 
prayers,  in  another  only  one.  In  one  the 
vows  are  particuhtrly  imposed  on  each 
person,  in  another  they  are  only  naked  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  if  they  are  going  to  be 
man  and  wife.  This  unsatisfactory  stats 
of  our  marriage  service  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  better 
class  go  to  the  Episcopal  minister  to  be 
married ;  thus  dishonouring  the  ntfisb 
minister  and  the  national  Chunm.  If 
the  Directory  was  only  doselj  IbUbwed 
there  would  be  little  to  oompUin  of,  m 
the  prayera  and  instructions  are  nosl 
appropriate,  the  charges  most  aotonsii, 
and,  to  crown  all,  as  is  moat  fitting  and 
pr(»>ery  it  requires  the  partiea  boinf  wuu* 
ried  to  repeat  the  vows  and  oblSfatlMft 
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after  the  minister.  MoreoTer,  it  requires 
marriage  to  be  celebrated  in  the  charch, 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most 
eolemn  and  the  most  suitable  place  for  it. 
We  understand  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  the  practice  of  marrying  in 
the  church  has  only  gone  out  within  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and,  indeed,  we 
haTe  been  informed  of  scTeral  parishes 
where  the  good  old  way  is  still  kept  up. 
Out  of  Scotland  we  believe  that  marriage 
is  usually  performed  by  Scotch  clergymen 
in  their  place  of  worship,  agreeably  to  the 
l>irectory,  and  that  whether  there  or  in 
private,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  perform- 
ing this  and  all  other  official  acts  in  their 
official  costume. 

We  would  like  also  to  see  a  buried  Mtr- 
vice  authorised  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Church.  There  are  very  few  unpreju- 
diced Presbyterians  who  do  not  think  it 
a  great  mistake  that  our  Church  has 
banished  all  religious  services  from  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  Our  system  of  inter- 
ment is  scarcely  decent ;  it  is  opposed  to 
ail  the  instincts  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
is  unworthy  of  those  who  believe  and 
hope  in  Him  who  **is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.** 

The  theory  of  the  Church  is  against 
any  religious  service  whatever  at  funerals. 
The  Directory,  which  is  all  the  guide  we 
have  on  such  matters,  is  especially  hostile 
to  any  prawn  being  offered  upon  the 
occasion.  It  seems  rather  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  minister  will  not  be  pre- 
sent, which  we  are  sorry  is  very  generally 
the  case  with  the  funerals  of  the  poor  in 
our  large  towns.  If  present,  it  allows 
him  then,  as  at  other  times,  to  improve 
the  occasion  by  an  address  which  may  be 
either  at  the  grave  or  anywhere  else.  The 
present  prayers  which  are  offisred,  are 
quite  contrary  to  the  most  specific  in- 
junctions of  the  Directory.  They  came 
in  in  a  sort  of  underhand  way,  as  a  grace 
and  thanksgiving  for  ^the  refreshments.** 
And  DOW  that  these  refreshments  are 
very  properly  being  abolished,  they  should 
in  consistency  follow.  We  suspect  that 
tbe  rudest  are  not  prepared  for  this ;  but 
tiiaton  the  contrary,  all  feel  the  propriety 
<«f  tome  religious  service. 

Has  not  the  time  come  when  the 
Cliwdi  should  take  up  the  question, 
and  devise  some  suitable  form  as  a 
guide  to  ministers,  and  a  form  to 
laymen  when  a  minister  is  not  present  ? 
A  vm.yer  to  be  used,  a  number  of  pas- 
Mfea  of  scripture  to  be  read  bearing 
upon  tiie  resurrection,  and  a  brief  ex- 
JioftalioD  to  the  living  would  supply  the 
At  sea,  and  often  on  land,  the 
of  such  a  provision  by  the  Church 


leads  to  the  use  of  the  English  service. 
We  met  but  the  other  day,  a  most 
patriotic  Scotchman,  and  rigid  Presby- 
terian, who  had  spent  a  recent  winter  in 
Florida.  Upon  our  asking  him  if  he  met 
in  with  any  Scotchmen  there  ?  *'  Tes," 
said  he,  "  one  poor  fellow  died  when  I 
was  there,  and  as  it  was  known  that  I 
was  one  of  his  countrymen,  I  was  sent  for 
to  take  some  charge  of  his  funeral.  There 
was  no  clergyman  within  many  miles, 
and  as  I  did  not  like  to  commit  him  to 
tlie  dust  without  any  Christian  rites, 
without  any  evidence  that  we  Scotchmen 
believed  in  immortality  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, I  read  the  English  burial  service." 
The  writer  of  this  article  once  did  like- 
wise at  a  funeral  at  sea,  on  a  stormy 
Sabbath-day,  at  the  request  of  the  cap- 
tain, also  a  Scotchman,  who  strongly 
urged  it  as  likely,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  crew. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  the  English  Burial 
Service  among  Presbyterians  is  of  every 
day  occurrence  at  sea,  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  round  the  world,  and  he  knows 
very  little  of  the  working  of  different  re- 
ligious systems  who  is  not  aware  that  the 
want  of  a  Scotch  burial  form  on  these 
constantly  occurring  occasions,  for  the 
guidance  of  clergymen  when  they  are 
present,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  lay- 
men when  they  are  not,  h**  greatly 
weakened  our  Church.  Again  and  again, 
we  repeat  it,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  not  a  fuUy  equipped  Church.  Scotch- 
men themselves,  even  of  the  most  pre- 
judiced class,  as  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
Scotland,  soon  come  to  feel  the  impro- 
priety of  there  being  no  burial  service, 
and  we  believe,  that  it  is  very  common 
for  clergymen  of  our  Church  in  England 
and  the  colonies  to  give  an  address  at  the 
grave*s  mouth  touching  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  We  have  more  than  once 
been  present  at  such  a  funeral,  and  have 
seen  the  clergyman,  a  venerable  Scotch- 
man, true  to  the  faith  of  his  country, 
after  offering  up  a  prayer  in  the  house, 
taking  his  place  at  the  fh>nt  of  the  hearse, 
and  robed  in  his  gown  and  bands,  leading 
the  way  to  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
dead,  and  when  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  addressing  the  mourners, 
(who  with  heads  uncovered,  gathered 
round  the  narrow  opening,)  in  words  of 
comfort  taken  from  the  Holy  Scripture 
respecting  the  Lord  of  lif^  the  rising 
again,  and  the  world  beyond  the  tom^ 
and  in  words  of  solemn  warning  as  to 
the  doom  of  all.  Upon  making  some  in- 
quiries, we  found  that  the  people  all 
wished  it,  and  indeed  that  they  would 
not  have  submitted  to  have  pan«d  Kt^isi 
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their  dead  withoot  fome  tuch  serrice  at 
the  sepulchre.  In  expresaing  our  appro- 
bation of  the  practice,  we  no  doabt  ran 
oonnter  to  the  inTindble  prejudices  of  a 
large  clasa,  but  we  belicTe  that  we  hare 
the  sympathy  also  of  a  large  class,  less 
prejudiced,  leas  rude,  more  rererent,  and 
more  enlightened  than  the  other. 

"  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,"  says  the  Apostle ;  *'  Let  every 
one  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes," 
says  the  Church  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, for  our  clergymen  are  really  with- 
out any  guide  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Leaving  the  UniTersity, 
where  they  hare  not  even  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  prelections  of  a 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  they  are 
quite  at  aea.  Tied  up  most  rigidly  in  re- 
spect to  doctrine,  they  have  compensation 
of  a  very  doubtful  character,  in  unbound- 
ed license  as  to  order.  The  present  Direc- 
tory is  a  dead  letter,  and  my  minister 
would  be  sure  to  raise  a  popular  clamour 
against  himself  as  an  arch-innoyatorwho 
would  walk  by  it.  Imperfect  though  we 
cannot  but  regard  it,  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  usual  practice.  Though  con- 
aidered  by  many  as  an  extreme  at  the 
time  it  was  drawn  up,  and  most  likely  by 
the  Scotch  commissioners  who  had  pre> 
Tiously  been  accustomed  to  a  liturgy,  we 
are  now  faf  beyond  it.  It  is  singular  to 
notice  the  departures  from  it,  and  how 
decidedly  they  all  are  in  the  dhrection  of 
disorder.  It  prescribes  prayer  as  the  first 
exercise  in  public  worship,  the  reading  of 
two  chapters  of  the  Scriptures  at  every 
■diet,  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  en- 
joins literal  fasting,  the  celebration  of 
marriage  in  church,  and  the  causing 
of  the  parties  to  repeat  the  tows  after  the 
minister,  &c.,  &c. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  attempt 
is  frequently  made  by  Scotch  ministers 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  carry  out 
partially  these  provisions,  because  the 
presence  of  other  religious  bodies  makes 
it  necessary  to  do  things  with  something 
of  decorum  and  good  taste,  but  at  home 
it  is  a  dead  letter.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  la  very  unsatisfactory  for 
a  church  to  be  in  this  state.  The 
Directory  ought,  certainly,  to  be  re- 
vised, and  the  Church  can  do  this  at  any 
time,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  compact 
with  the  State.  It  waa  once  approved  by 
the  Scottish  Estates,  but  at  the  revolu- 
tion they  bad  not  patience  to  listen  to 
all  the  documents,  so  the  Church  had  to 
be  contented  with  having  the  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms  sanctioned 
by  civil  authority. 

We  shall   conclude  this  article  with 
tiko  advjcea  to  youDg  clergymeiu 
17 1 


1.  Identify  younelvei  tboroQgUy  with 
Presbyterianism,  adhere  flrmly  to  its 
principles,  and  glory  in  your  coDoeetion 
with  what  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  most  scriptural  and  noblest 
Christian  Society  upon  earth.  Not  the 
church  of  one  nation,  but  the  church 
of  many  nations — the  great  Proteatant 
Platform.  Identify  yourselves  with  it, 
versus  priestcraft  and  all  semi-popish 
usages  and  superstitions.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  have  imagined,  beeauae  of 
our  love  of  order  and  deaire  for  aome 
prescriptive  forms — that  we  are  favevr- 
able  to  anglicanism,  but  we  can  aaaare 
them  that  they  were  never  more  mia- 
taken  in  their  lives,  ^iacopacy  aa  we 
see  it  in  Scotland,  and  aa  it  now  mani- 
fests itself  largely  in  England,  la  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Laudism ;  and  we 
would  like  to  see  a  little  of  the  old 
Scotch  aversion  to  it  revived  We  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
Church  of  England  aa  a  aiater  Chvrch, 
but  as  this  feeling  is  only  redprooated  by 
a  small  part  of  that  communloii,  m  the 
tone  is  now  so  prelatic,  and  m  our 
orders  even  are  denied  by  many,  we 
should  be  very  chary  lest  we  demean 
ourselves.  In  spite  of  their  own  canons, 
in  which  the  CInirch  of  Scotland  ia  recog- 
nised as  a  true  branch  of  Chriat'a  CathoUe 
Churcli,  in  spite  of  the  fact  Hiat  their 
bishops  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  continental 
Reformers,  many  of  them  are  anxioas  to 
make  a  difference,  and  we  should  heartily 
assent  to  it. 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  an  English 
minister  having  got  the  loan  of  a  French 
Protestant  Pastor's  Church  in  France, 
and,  having  established  himself  in  the 
pulpit,  he  took  occasion  to  tell  the  French 
Protestants,  that  his  waa  a  very  dilfcrent 
religion  fh)m  theirs ;  that,  in  ftiot,  he  was 
much  nearer  the  Roman  Catholica  than 
them.  While  we  rejoice  to  leoognlae  as 
brethren  the  ProieMtantM  of  the  Charch  of 
England,  let  ua  heartily  consent  to  a  dif- 
ference wherever  a  Romaniatle  aplrit  is 
manifested.  If  their  Rock  ia  sot  oar 
Rock,  equally  true  ia  it  that  o«r  Rock  Is 
not  their  Rock.  And  taking  our  stand 
upon  heart- regeneration  veraua  the  saeia- 
mental  system,  upon  the  relifl^n  of 
character  versus  the  leligiou  of  ktmt 
upon  protestantism  versus  popery, 
whether  full-blown  or  in  its  undeveJofc^ 
form,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear. 

S.  Make  every  eflbrt  to  imprawi  tke 
taste  and  order  of  the  public  acfviass  of 
religion.  If  we  look  at  natuia  anMsd 
ua  we  see  that  order  and  beauty  ohans* 
terise  all  the  works  of  Ood.  •«  Hs  balk 
made  everything  beautiftil  hi  his 
He  loves  the  beautifiilt  and  It  ia 
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agreeable  to  Him  that  the  serrices  of  His 
hoase  be  all  gone  through  in  a  comelj 
and  reverent  manner.  Oh  that  Scotland 
would  learn  wisdom  from  the  words  of 
her  greatest  Hying  poet,  and  one  too  who 
lojes  both  her  and  her  church,  as  we 
wish  thejr  were  loTed  by  all  her  sons. 

"  SeotlMid.  wtth  aU  thy  worth  irrerereni  thon— 
In  ■olemn  thlocg  irreverent ;  reverent  lest 
Of  baaoty.  lorlng  not  the  beftutifbl  1 
Tm,  tell  It  to  her  ehame.  no  statue  fiUr 
Vor  admiration  placed  in  open  view. 
No  monamentNl  work,  bat  her  rude  sons 
Deface  it  forthwith  :  France  or  Italy 
Knowa  oo  loeh  saragery,  nor  any  land, 
wbat  can  it  mean  ?    Is  it  our  soul  of  sect 
w  hich  looks  on  all  such  beauties  of  man's  art 
Aa  vanities,  not  unalHed  to  sin  ? 
Did  not  God  nsake  the  rainbow,  coarse- grainad 

aool? 
Bis  hands  did  they  not.  bending,  fashion  It  ? 
Is  that  a  Tsnity,  is  that  a  nin  ? 
I,  Beauty,  dwell  with  Him  who  made  irroen 

earth. 
The  pictured  seasons,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven." 

Tbohas  Also. 

Badeness,  yulgarity,  coanenessy  gross- 
nest  of  taste  in  the  pulpit,  are  offensive  not 
onlj  to  the  refined  among  men,  but  to 
Qod  above.    There  is  a  great  call  for  at- 
ieotioD  to  aesthetics  in  the  public  services 
of  religion,  as  we  are  entering  upon  an  age 
of  widely  diffused  culture  and  refinement, 
and  while  we  dislike  nothing  more  in  our 
pulpits  than  an  sfibcted  fineness  or  fash- 
kmableness,  we  would  by  all  means  have 
them  free  from  a  disorderliness  offensive 
to  propriety  and  good  taste.    In  youth  a 
thousand  things  act  upon  the  mind  be- 
tides sterling  principle,  and  there  are  al- 
wayt  numbers  who  are  largely  influenced 
by  the  manner  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ahip.    What  ia  more  disgusting  than  to  go 
into  a  church  when  the  pews  are  filled  with 
people  of  refinement,  who  are  accustomed 
everywhere  else  to  order  and  decency,  and 
to  tee  in  the  pulpit,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, the  cynosure  of  eyes,  the  minister 
of  God  a  coarse  vulgarian  who  should 
have  remained  in  Uie  sphere  in  which 
be  was  converted  ?    Piety  and  eamett- 
neet  make  up  for  great  defects ;  still,  a 
clergyman,  whether  bis  parishioners  be 
ooalheavers  or  the  elite  of  a  cultivated 
city  should  always  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  taste.    We  know  of  nothing  that 
would  tend  more  to  improve  the  cast  of 
tbe  deTotional  exercises  of  young  clergy- 
men than  a  careful  study  of  these  Pres- 
lijterian    liturgies.    As    for   quotations 
from    the  English   Liturgy,    which   we 
ioaietimes  hear  mingled  with  Presbyter- 
Ian  prayers,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are 
partial  to  them ;  the  mixture  seems  in- 
ooagrooaa,  and  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
deaoe  of  the   Church  of  this  ancient 
kingdom  teem  thereby  to  be   more  or 
kia  compromised.  S. 


PLBAtncO  OOD. 


"  I  do  always  those  things  that  please  Rim.** 
JoHSi  Tiii.  29. 

"  What  a  gloriout  motto  for  a  man, — *  / 
Uvtfor  God  I '  It  is  religion's  truest  de- 
finition; it  it  the  essence  of  angelic  bliss 
— the  motive-principle  of  angelic  action : 
*  Te  ministers  of  His,  that  do  His  plea- 
sure.' The  Lord  of  angels  knew  no  higher, 
no  other  motive.  It  was,  during  His  in- 
carnation, the  regulator  and  directory  of 
His  daily  being ;  it  supported  Him  amid 
the  depressing  sorrows  of  His  woe-worn 
path ;  it  upheld  Him  in  their  awful  ter- 
mination in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross. 
For  a  moment,  sinking  human  nature 
faltered  under  the  load  His  godhead  sus- 
tained; but  the  thought  of '  pleasing  God,' 
nerved  and  revived  him :  *  Not  my  will, 
but  Thint  be  done.' 

It  is  only  when  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  that  this  animating 
desire  to  '  please  Him*  can  exist.   In  the 
holy  bosom  of  Jesus,  that  love  reigned 
paramount,  admitting  no  rival,  no  com- 
peting affection.    Though  infinitely  infe- 
rior in  degree,  it  is  the  same  impelling 
principle  which  leads  His  people  still  to 
link  enjoyment  with  His  service,  and 
which  makes  consecration  to  Him  of  heart 
and  life  its  own  best  recompence  and  re- 
ward. *  There  is  a  gravitation,'  says  one, 
whose  life  was  the  holy  echo  of  his  words, 
i '  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  world. 
When  love  to  God  is  habitually  in  the 
ascendant,  or  occupying  the    place   of 
will,  it  gathers  round  it  all  the  other 
desires  of  the  soul   aa  satellites,   and 
whirls  them  along  with  it  in  its  orbit 
round  the  centre  of  attraction.'     {Hew- 
ii90H*8  Li/e.^    Till  the  heart,  then,  be 
changed,  the  believer  cannot  have  '  this 
testimony  that  he  pieoMtB  God.'      The 
world,  self,  sin — these  be  the  gods  of 
the  unregenerate  soul.    And  even  when 
changed,  alas,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  ebbings  and  flowings  in  our  tide  of 
devotedness  I     Jesus  could  say, — *  1  do 
aiway§  those  things  that  please  tbe  Fa- 
ther.'    Glory  to  ^od  burned  within  His 
bosom  like  a  living  fire.     *  Many  waters 
oould  not  quench  it.'     Hit  were  no  fitful 
and  inconstant  frames  and  feelings,  but 
the  persistent  habit  of  a  holy  life,  which 
had  tbe  one  end  in  view,  from  which  it 
never  diverged  or  deviated.  Let  it  be  so, 
in  some  lowly  measure,  with  us.     Let 
God's  service  be  not  the  mere  livery  of 
high  days— of  set  times  and  seasons ;  but, 
like  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  let  us 
ever  be  giving  forth  the  fragrant  perfume 
of  lowliness.    Even  when  the  shadows  oC 
trial  are  faliiag  axoua^  \]a^\«XiU%  ^  v^a& 
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through  the  cloud,'  with  the  sustaining 
motive, — 'AH  my  wish,  O  God,  is  to 
please  and  glorify  Thee !'  By  giving  or 
taking,  by  smiting  or  healing,  by  the 
sweet  cup  or  the  bitter, — *  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name !'  '  I  don't  want  to  be  weary 
of  Qod's  dealings  with  me,'  said  Bicker- 
Bteth,  on  his  deathbed ; '  I  want  to  glorify 
Jesus  in  them,  and  to  find  Him  more  pre- 
cious.' Do  I  shrink  from  trials,  duties, 
crosses,  because  involving  hardship  and 
self-denial,  or  because  frowned  on  by  the 
world?  Let  the  thought  of  God's  ap- 
proving countenance  be  enough.  Let  me 
dread  no  censure,  if  conscious  of  acting 
in  accordance  with  His  will.  Let  the 
apostle's  monitory  word  determine  many 
a  perplexing  path :  '  If  I  please  men,  I 
am  not  the  servant  of  Christ.* 

Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind, — *  The  mind  of  Jesus.' 


i» 


«  THB  RBTUKN  OF  FRAT£BS." 

"The  first  thing  that  hinders  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man  from  obtaining  its 
effect  is  a  violent  auger, — a  violent  storm 
in  the  spirit  of  him  that  prays.  For 
anger  sets  the  house  on  fire,  and  all  the 
spirits  are  busy  upon  trouble,  and  intend 
propulsion,  defence,  displeasure,  or  re- 
venge; it  is  a  short  madness,  and  an 
eternal  enemy  to  discourse,  and  sober 
counsels,  and  fair  conversation ;  it  intends 
its  own  object  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
perception,  or  activity  of  design,  and  a 
quicker  motion  of  a  too  warm  and  dis- 
tempered blood;  it  is  a  fever  in  the  heart, 
and  a  culenture  in  the  head,  and  a  fire  in 
the  face,  and  a  sword  in  the  hand,  and  a 
fury  all  over;  and  therefore  can  never 
suffer  a  man  to  be  in  a  disposition  to 
pray.  For  prayer  is  an  action,  and  a  state 
of  intercourse  and  desire  exactly  contrary 
to  this  character  of  anger.  Prayer  is  an 
action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simpli- 
city; an  imitation  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 
whose  Spirit  is  meek,  up  to  the  greatness 
of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  conformity 
to  God  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and 
marches  slowly,  and  is  without  transpor- 
tation, and  often  hindered,  and  never 
hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy ;  prayer  is  the 
peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection, 
the  seat  of  meditation,  the  rest  of  our 
cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tempest; 
prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of 
untroubled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter 
of  charity,  and  the  sister  of  meekness; 
and  be  that  prays  to  God  with  an  angry, 
tbai  ia,  witii  A  troiibtod  and  discompiMed 
17S 


spirit,  is  like  him  that  retiret  into  a  battle 
to  meditate,  and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the 
out-quarters  of  an  army,  and  chooses  a 
frontier-garrison  to  be  wise  in.     Anger 
is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from 
prayer,  and  therefore  is  contrary  to  that 
attention  which  presents  our  prayers  in 
a  right  line  to  God.    For  so  have  I  seen 
a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  graas  and 
soaring  upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and 
hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climb  above 
the  clouds ;  but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten 
back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an  eastern 
wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and 
inconstant,  descending  more  at   every 
breath  of  the   tempest   than  it  could 
recover  by  the  libration  and    frequent 
weighing   of  his  wings,  till    the  little 
creature  was  forced   to   sit  down  and 
pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over, 
and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel  as  he 
passed  sometimes  through  the  air  about 
his   ministries   here  below:    so  is  the 
prayers  of  a  good  man,  when  his  affairs 
have  required  business,  and  his  business 
was  matter  of  discipline,  and  bis  discipline 
was  to  pass  upon  a  sinning  person,  or  had 
a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with 
the  infirmities  of  a  man,  and  anger  was 
its  instrument,  and  the  instrument  be- 
came stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and 
raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man, 
and  then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his 
thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words 
went  up  towanls  a  cloud,  and  his  thoughts 
pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention;  and  the  good  man 
sighs  for  his  infirmity,  but    must   be 
content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must 
recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed 
and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as 
the  brow  of  Jesus^  and  smooth  lijce  the 
heart  of  God,  and  then  it  aaoenJs  to 
heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God  till  it  retuma  like 
the  useful  bee,  laden    with  a  blessing 
and  the  dew  of  heaven." — Jeremy  Tt^/ltr» 


TkBfTlkL  TIBWS. 


**  Every  visionary  notion  in  reUgkm 
boasts  its  text  or  two  and  can  boast  no 
more^  but  its  supporters  hold  the  text  or 
two  so  near  their  eyes  that  they  hide  the 
rest  of  the  Bible."— Bid^. 


PBBPLBXITT. 


**  Perplexity  in  the  Scriptnral  student's 
mind  is  often  derived  lesa  fh>m  St.  Paid 
than  firom  St.  Paul's  expoaltora,  whose 
conflict  of  illustrations  prodncea  obeearilfi 
as  opticians  tell  us  that  mim/trmg  wafti 
of  light  prodnoe  cbribMft.'*— /6mC 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

WHAT  IT  18  AND  WHAT  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

No.  IV. 


Wb  hmve  alreftdy  given  some  specimens 
of  the  opinions  which  are  propagated, 
and  the  doctrines  which  are  enforced  by 
the  secularist  apostles  of  oar  own  days. 
We  may  say  of  these,  in  the  langnage  of 
Christopher  North, — **  They  write  and 
they  speak  with  fluency  and  glibness; 
and  the  filthy  and  fetid  stream  flows 
widely  over  poor  men's  dwellings,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  given  to  reading, 
and  deposits  in  workshop,  kitchen,  par- 
lour, and  bedroom,  a  slime  whose  exha- 
lation is  poison  and  death."  From  the 
same  journal  which  we  quoted  last  num- 
ber, we  now  add  a  few  extracts,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  hare  a  more  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  mighty  evil  against  which 
they  are  invited  to  contend,  and  the  ur- 
gent neoessity  there  exists  for  providing 
a  strong  and  a  speedy  remedy  to  cure 
the  manifold  disasters  such  literature  is 
bringing  on  the  land.  To  the  first  quo- 
tation special  attention  is  infited,  as  in 
it  the  means  are  plainly  stated  on  which 
the  reliance  of  the  infidel  party  is  placed. 
^  Our  literature,  if  we  can  get  it  tupported, 
if  a  source  of  power  transcending  all  others 
at  our  command.  He  who  aids  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Beasoner,  and  gets  new  sub- 
scribers for  it,  adds  influence  to  the  cause 
represented.  If  it  occurred  to  half  the  free- 
thinkers of  England  to  take  a  copy — to 
make  a  point  of  taking  one  regularly— it 
would  save  us  from  many  anxious  and 
arduous  labours.  The  Westminster  Review 
maintains,  in  the  highest  rank  of  litera- 
tore,  a  voice  on  behalf  of  free  thought. 
Otko'  serials,  though  not  specially  intended 
to  aid  free  thought,  nevertheless  do  serve  it,** 
The  last  words,  which  we  have  italicised, 
tra  matter  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Christian  public  of  Britain. 

A»  specimens  of  the  gross  ignorance, 
thennblushing  misrepresentation,  and  the 
UiMtering  blasphemy  which  characterise 
their  miterable  productions,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  believed  and  acted  on 
by  too  many  of  the  "  working-classes*  of 
oomitry,  we  subjoin  the  following : — 


**  Pythagoras  and  Jesus  were  teaching 
one  and  the  same  principle,  being,  in  ita 
realisation,  communism." 

'^The  Pharisees  were  the  learned  of 
that  country  in  those  times,  and  the  his- 
torian Josephns  gives  a  very  high  char- 
acter of  them ;  but  having  scouted  Christ 
and  his  pretensions,  the  New  Testament 
of  course  is  very  bitter  against  them. 
Christ  himself  is  represented  to  have  been 
as  bitter  against  them  as  any.  Indeed, 
he  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  them  but  in 
terms  of  abuse,  to  which  he  was  much 
given  on  all  occasions,  and  of  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence  throughout  the 
evangelists." 

^  In  what  way  Judas  at  this  time  gave 
cause  to  Jesus  to  suspect  him  we  luiow 
not.  The  Bible  gives  us  no  hint;  and 
the  books  from  which  we  might  have 
learnt  the  other  side  of  the  question  are 
lost,  having  been  sedulously  searched  out 
and  destroyed :  those,  for  instance,  of 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian ;  so  that  now  we  have  no  means  of 
learning  aught  of  those  matters  save 
such  as  the  authors  and  advocates  of 
Christianity  choose  to  gife  us.  Else- 
where Christ  tells  the  same  persons '  that 
ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes.'  Pleasant  visions  those, 
and  yet  Christians  pretend  that  Christ 
held  out  no  phvsical  enjoyments  to  bis 
followers !  Yioe  also  Matt.  xix.  29,  in 
which  all  sorts  of '  creature  comforts'  are 
held  out  as  an  inducement,  including  a 
Mormon  allowance  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren." 

To  answer  the  historical  ignorance, 
the  puerile  absurdities,  and  the  inten- 
tional perversion  of  facts,  all  exhibited 
in  these  few  remarks,  would  be  magni- 
fying trivialities  to  an  importance  to  dis- 
gust any  person  of  common  sense,  and 
make  the  affair  appear  as  if  in  reality 
there  were  the  veriest  tittle  of  truth  in 
it.  We  only  give  the  verse  of  Matthew, 
from  which,  it  appears,  that  Mormonism 
in  another  world  is  not  alone  a  dream  of 
the  Moslem,  but  a  hope  of  the  Christian : 
— **  And  every  one  who  hath  forsaken 
houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
or  mother,  or  wife  or  children,  or  Unda^ 
for  my  name's  tike,  %Vii^t«q%\i«  %3Si\Mar* 
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dred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  eTerlaating 
Ufe." 

Reader,  did  not  St,  Panl  speak  truly, 
when  he  affirmed,  *'  thej  that  are  after 
the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;** 
and  that  **  these  things  the  natural  man 
eannot  know :  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him,  for  they  are  spiritnally  discerned  ?" 

Thus,  then,  is  it,  that,  going  forth  into 
the  lanes  and  cabins  of  an  orban  and  a 
rural  population,  seonlariem  sweeps  from 
the  humble  workman  his  Bible  and  his 
Bible  faith — dashes  from  his  trembling 
grasp  the  lamp  that  would  hare  lit  his 
path  upward  through  this  dark  world, 
till  at  last  its  light  would  hare  merged 
into  the  full  blase  that  bumeth  erer 
round  the  city  of  Ood — Jerusalem,  and 
left  the  pilgrim  amid  angel-bands  con- 
ducting him  into  the  glorious  presence 
of  the  King  in  His  beauty  I  A  fable  and 
a  lie  are  the  news  of  the  God- Man  of 
Bethlehem  and  Calrary  to  the  blind  dis- 
ciples of  a  would-be  philosophic  school ; 
and,  not  contented  themselTCS  to  rest  in 
their  belief,  they  must  need  go  and  oast 
the  gloomy  shadow  of  their  midnight 
faith  upon  the  heart  that  may  be  was  gently 
responding  to  a  dawning  glint  from  the 
rising  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Oh,  not 
move  surely  does  untimely  frost  nip  the 
little  bud  that,  slowly  and  hesitatingly, 
is  opening  its  petals  to  the  Ternal  sun, 
than  does  the  shivering  blight  of  this  icy 
creed  crumple  up  the  tender  human  heart, 
wither  and  shriTcl  up  its  affections,  its 
aspirations,  and  its  juys;  so  that  the 
'*  blackness  of  ashes"  marks  the  site  of  the 
living,  manly,  throbbing  human  heart.  If 
secularism  had  all  its  own  way,  let  us  ask, 
would  '*  Science,  the  providence  of  Man," 
make  our  globe  a  Paradise  or  Pandemo- 
nium ?  Mr  G.  J.  Holyoake  tells  us,  that 
'*  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  prove  the  pernicious 
iDfluence  of  piety."  In  refutation  of  his 
assertion,  we  will  not  search  history;  we 
will  not  read  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires ; 
we  will  not  speak  of  barbaric  tyranny 

transformed  to  civilbed  clemency of 

countries  plunged  in  crime  and  ignorance 

bursting  forth  in  industry  and  peace;  we 

will  not  go  and  ask  the  statesman,  the 

philMn  thropist,  the  merchanti  or  the  judge; 
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but  we  will  unostentatiously  go  Into  yon- 
der house,  and,  standing  by  that  bed  from 
which  an  aged  saint  is  *^  going  out," 
we  will  put  to  him  the  question — Have 
you  felt  the  ^  pernicious  influence  of 
piety  t"  And  as  his  dimming  eye  flasfaei 
up  with  more  than  earthly  lostre,  and 
his  withered  band  is  raised  in  more  than 
wonted  energy,  with  expiring  effort  hb 
faltering  voice  repeats  once  more  his 
creed, — *'  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved I"  **  So  come.  Lord  Jesus !"  and 
his  exhausted  frame  falls  back  on  his  pil- 
low, and  faith  is  lost  in  sight — graoe  be- 
low in  glory  there  I  We  turn  from  that 
sight,  and  defy  the  logic  of  all  the 
philosophers  and  metaphysioiaDa  of  the 
world— Mr.  Holyoake  himself  included 
— to  create  even  the  probability  of  no 
hereafter  1 

But  aa  we  are  not  discnssing  the 
Secularist's  dogmas,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  any  examination  of  the  posltiotts 
which  are  taken  up  by  Mr.  Holyoake  and 
his  followers.  This  is  very  well  done  in 
a  popular  form  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  his  Modem  Atheism-;  and  we  will  now 
turn  to  the  last  division  which  we  nsade 
of  the  periodical  press — the  imdiffertML 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  a  very 
considerable  number  of  our  popular 
newspapers  and  magaaines.  From  all 
these  we  select  only  one  as  a  apecimen — 
the  family  Herald.  Its  drculaUon,  if 
we  are  not  misinformed,  is  oonsiderably 
upwards  of  20(^,000  weekly.  Wherever 
we  go  we  find  it.  At  all  our  railway 
stations  where  ''Readings  for  the  Rail " 
are  sold,  there  it  is,  and  on  all  our 
steamboat  quays,  there  it  is  hawked,  and 
from  every  low-shop  window  there  it 
stares  -the  passera-by ;  and  in  Bumy  a 
highly  respectable  drawing-room,  if  yea 
are  so  rude  «nd  Inquisitive  aa  to  lift  one 
of  the  pillows  on  the  eoueh,  yon  mest 
probably  will  find  it  lying  there.  In  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents,**  its  reli- 
gious opinions  are  given.  While  profs»- 
iog  "liberal  and  enlightened*  viem' 
about  Christianity,  it  must  needs  talk  ef 
our  Scottish  Sabbaths  to  be  hated,  of  oar 
«  conventicles  to  be  shnnned ;"  and  in  oae 
number  the  following  ttartUag  tkse> 
logical  dootrine  is  propounded:  **Be> 
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mant  xi.  22  expressly  speaks  of  the  stl- 
▼ation  of  infidels,  and  in  the  Bible  the 
passages  which  speak  of  the  salvation  of 
all  men  are  very  numerons."    "  The  sal- 
yation  of  the  Soriptnres  is  a  bodily  sal- 
yation  on  earth,  in  which  men  will  eat 
bread,  and  drink  wine,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  corporal  existence.    Proof : 
Is  not  Christ  called  the  Sayiour  of  the 
body." ! !    We  need  not  ennmerate  other 
journals,  which  certainly  do  not  seek  to 
promote    what    they    sneeringly     call 
<«  orthodoxy."       Within    the    last    few 
months  a  weekly  newspaper  has  been 
started  in  this  city,  one  of  its  distingnish* 
ing  characteristics  being  **  clerical  por- 
traits," in  which  are  described  all  the 
leading  clergymen  of  the  metropolis, — 
Established,  Free,  United  Presbyterian, 
and  every  other  denomination, — in  a  style 
sneering  and  unjust   in  the    extreme ; 
more    especially  if   the    individual  has 
taken  a  leading  or  active  part  in  promot- 
ing Sabbath  observance,  and  any  other 
"Puritanical  crochets."     Some  articles 
in  the  paper  are  able  and  clever.    So 
far  as  these  portraits  have  gone,  they  are 
silly  ;  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  pre- 
dict, that  such  a  journal,  conducted  on 
such   principles,  however   ably  edited, 
will  never  live  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  although  pharisaical  our  belief  may 
appear  to  some,  we  rejoice  to  believe  it. 
If  any  of  these  publications  have  been  in- 
creased since  the  repeal  of  the  stamp. 
Considerable  apprehension  was   enter- 
tained in  many  quarters  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  present  Uw,  that  a  deluge 
of   immoral  .periodicals    would    sweep 
oyer  the  land.     To  a  small  extent  these 
publications  have  increased.    Bat  view- 
ing the  penny  papers  as  a  whole,  so  far 
aa  they  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
leryation,  we  will  say,  although  differing 
in  political  principles  from  most  of  the 
joamals,  that  the  high  character  of  the 
of  Great  Britain  for  honesty,,  fear- 
and  ability  has  not  degenerated 
ona  Iota.      There    are    exceptions,  no 
doabti  but  it  is  of  the  general  character 
we  apeak.     The  Christian  public  ought 
to  lay  hold  on  the  penny  press,  and  it 
woidd  baeome  a  mighty  engine  for  good 
Ie  tbair  bands.  If  they  do  not  it  may  yet 


surprise  them  with  ita  evil  sneeess.  "  If 
they  have  run  with  the  footmen  and  been 
wearied,  how  shall  they  contend  with 
horses;  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace, 
wlierein  they  trusted,  they  had  no  rest, 
what  shall  they  do  among  the  swellinga 
of  Jordan?" 

But  it  is  not  by  the  press  alone  that 
the  Secularists  work.  In  all  the  large 
cities  there  are  regular  lecture  rooms,  in 
which,  en  certain  nights,  lectures  are 
delivered  on  such  subjects  as  ^  Death," 
''Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  "The 
Existence  of  God."  In  London  the  ar- 
rangements seem  to  bis  admirable.  In 
one  paper  are  advertised  lectures  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  at  different  halls, 
institutions,  and  coffee-rooms,  with  the 
names  of  the  different  speakers.  They 
hold  regular  soirees,  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, and  balls.  The  memories  of 
their  departed  chiefs  are  celebrated  in 
annual  festive  meetings.  In  February 
the  Blackburn  Society  commemorated 
the  birth-day  of— Thomas  Paine !  Ad- 
vertisements also  may  be  noticed  for 
apprentices  or  servants,  with  the  addi- 
tion :  '*  The  son  of  a  Secularist  pre- 
ferred." They  have,  moreover,  a  Pro- 
paganist  Fund,  and  several  powerful 
centre  clubs,  connected  with  other  pro- 
vincial ones.  Occasionally,  also,  infidel 
book  hawkers  are  met  with  on  country 
roads,  plying  their  pernicious  traffic 
among  the  country  people  and  farm- 
servants;  and,  reviewing  all  their  ma- 
chinery, we  must  exclaim  :  "  Would 
that  the  Christians  of  Britain  served 
their  God  with  half  the  zeal  these 
infidels  serve  Satan  I " 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  sug- 
gest any  remedies,  or  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  any  in  operation,  with  the 
exception  of  one — the  establishment  of 
libraries.  Every  city  and  country  congre- 
gation ought  to  be  possessed  of  one. 
On  what  principles  these  are  to  be  con- 
ducted must,  to  a  great  extent,  depend 
on  circumstances.  We  believe  that 
most  of  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  are  possessed  of  them;  and 
those  which  have  them  ;not,  should  want 
them  no  longer.  The  question  of  col- 
portage  we  must  reserve  till  a.ikoW«t  o^- 
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portmiity,  bat  we  miist  have  other  reme- 
diet  beside.    Clab  moftt  be  met  by  club ; 
eombination    by    oombinaiioii ;    infidel 
apostlee  by  Christian  apostles.     Traots 
must  be  coanteraoted  by  tracts,  books 
by  boolcs,  papers  by  papers,  soirees  by 
soirees,  lectures  by  lectures.  "  The  signs 
of  the  times  "  may  not  be  encouraging, 
but  let  us  hope  and  work,  and  the  means 
employed  will  be  blessed  to  preserve  our 
country  and  her  glorious  institutions  for 
generations  yet  to  come.    In  conclusion, 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  in  what  we 
hare  said  of  the  *'  working  classes,"  in 
regard  to  their  infidelity  and  immora- 
lity, we    speak    of   them   all.      By  no 
means.    We  know  there  are  many,  even 
in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and  in 
conditions  of  great  temptation,  in  the 
darkest   dens  of  misery,  who   can  say 
with  Paul :  ''I bare  fought  a  good  fight." 
If  asked  to  find  a  hero,  we  would  go 
not  to  the  battlefield,  amid  its  thunder, 
and  shrieks,  and  wounds  of  death,  but  to 
the  cabin  or  the  hut,  where,  amid  po- 
verty, disease,  and    neglect,  a  brother 
immortal  maintained  his  hold  of  the  Lord 
Christ.    And  we  can  say  this  for  the 
**  working  classes  "  of  Scotland,  that  in 
the  rural  districts  they  are  greatly  free 
from  the  political  and  moral  evils  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  sub- 
ject.     Even  in  these  degenerate    days 
they  still  "fear  God  and  honour  the 
l^ing/'— cl^op-^A^^^l  loyalty  beats  within 


each  Scottish  bosom;  and  we  believe 
that  where  there  is  no  religion,  there  is 
no  true  loyalty.  Search  their  scanty 
libraries,  and  yon  will  find,  not  the 
novels  of  Reynolds,  or  the  pamphlets  of 
Holyoake,  but  you  will  find  among 
others  the  works  of  Richard  Baxter  and 
John  Bunyan.  Oh,  it  was  no  imaginative 
picture  drawn  by  Bums  in  his  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night ; "  for  sitting  beside  the 
humble  ingle-neuk  of  the  lowly  peasant, 
we  have  united  our  voice  in  the  evening 
song  of  praise,  and  kneeling  on  the  tMire 
hearth-stone,  have  joined  the  simple 
earnest  prayer  that  rose  from  the  old 
man's  lips,  and  was  laid  on  a  golden  censer 
before  Jehovah's  throne.  But  once  more, 
let  us  not  forget  what  has  been  already 
urged  concerning  the  great  majority  of 
**  the  working  classes." 

**  Except  the  Lord  do  boQd  the  houses 
The  bailders  loee  their  pain  i 
Except  the  Lord  the  city  Iceep, 
The  watchmen  watch  in  Tain,** 

SO  prayer  must  be  added  to  effort  in 
behalf  of  this  great  home  misdoD. 
Let  us  ask :  Shall  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  that  venerated  church  in  which 
our  fathers  worshipped,  be  behind  in 
this  mighty  scheme  ?  It  is  her  high  privi- 
lege to  labour  in  the  field,  and  if  she 
does  so  earnestly,  she  will  yet  demon- 
strate against  all  cavillers,  that  she  is  by 
right  what  she  is  by  law— the  Natxoiial 
Chusoh  of  Sgotlakd.  a.  W. 


PROPOSED  "  CHRISTIAN  UNION "  OF  OFFICE-BEARERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(BCALAcn  iil.  18.18.) 


Thbrs  is  little  union  at  this  moment 
among  brethren  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Whether  we  have  more  or  less 
than  what  is  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
other  churches,  is  a  question  which  does 
not  at  present  demand  a  reply,  or  excite, 
in  us  at  least,  the  slightest  interest.  Our 
own  duty  in  the  matter  appears  to  be 
so  important  as  wholly  to  occupy  our 
thoughts. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  what  we 

complain  of  is  not  positive  disunion —  [ 
162 


never  was  the  Church  less  a  party  dinrch 
than  now — we  do  not  ask  the  reason  wk^f, 
but  simply  notice  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Our  "peace"  may  be  a  siga 
of  death  or  of  life,  of  satisfoction  or  in- 
difference;— of  nothing  great  to  rooii 
or  of  nothing  evil  to  alarm.  Bat  so  it  i% 
that  while  we  share  with  all  public  bodisi 
that  measure  of  social  disease  wUek 
msy  occasionally  break  out  ben  tad 
there  in  personal  antipathies  or  jeakMttlMb 
there  is  not  in  the  Church  as  a  wbols 
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any  diTision  of  opinion  on  great  qaet- 
tioni — any  stirring  controyersies  or  high 
dehatei — any  problems  to  nerve  the  in- 
tellect, or  projects  to  awaken  our  dormant 
energies  into  action — wherefore,  for  w^ 
or  woe,  from  good  or  evil^ 


"  Roman*  fight  not  as  they  fought 
In  the  hrave  daja  of  old.** 

But  better  than  this,  and  as  a  sign  of  real 
and  unmistakable  good,  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  much  is  doing  in  many  parishes, 
without  noise  or  ostentation,  by  men  of 
thorough  principle,  and  in  many  cases  of 
high  scholarship  and  learning,  for  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  old  and  young.  Here 
again  we  cannot  OTerlook  the  sad  fact  of 
parishes  which  have  not  recovered,  and 
will  not  probably  in  this  generation  re- 
cover, the  storra-biast  of  '43,  which  swept 
many  a  noble    vessel  (with  some  low 
and  shallow  flats  also  I)  out  to  sea,  and 
many  a  miserable  wreck  into  harbour. 
But  that  storm  has  greatly  calmed.    To 
drop  all  metaphor,  we  believe  that  every- 
where throughout  the  country  there  will 
be  found  earnest-minded  pastors,  whose 
work  is  done  in  God's  sight  and  enriched 
by  His  blessing, — and  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  new  appointments  are,  where 
bad  existed,  improvements  on  the  old. 
We  are  persuaded  that   if  our  people 
who  carry  the  burthen  of  our  Church, 
and  sometimes  despond  as  to  her  spiritual 
state,  only  knew  how  much  quiet,  faith- 
ful   labour    is    expended  on    many   a 
hidden  nook  and  broad  fleld  in  Scotland, 
in  city  lanes  as  well  as  in  country  villages, 
of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  this 
aspect  of  our  Church  would  make  them 
thank  God  and  take  courage  I 

But  what  we  complain  of  is  a  want  of 
union,  or  rather  communion  and  Christ- 
San  intercourse  among  the  office-bearers 
of  the  Church,  and  those  members  who 
tike  a  deep  interest  in  her  welfare  as  a 
diurch  of  Christ.  We  have  individual 
Christian  life,  but  we  long  and  thirst  for 


the  throne  of  God  as  Christian  brothers 
with  arduous  duties  to  perform— noble 
labours  to  engage  in— great  difficulties  to 
encoun  ter ; — as  ministers,  elders  and  mem- 
bers, of  a  national  church ;  and  as  citizens 
of  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  is  set  in  the 
very  front  of  the  battle  for  the  world's  re- 
storation to  God.  We  want  mutual  sym- 
pathy, encouragement,  and  counseL  We 
want,  in  short,  to  obtain  those  special 
blessings  which  God  has  designed  should 
come  through  assembling  of  ourselves  to- 
gether, and  provoking  one  another  to  love 
and  to  good  works. 

If  ever  such  brotherly  conferences  were 
wanted,  it  is  at  this  moment.    We  have 
no  wish,  God  knoweth,  to  exaggerate,  or 
misrepresent  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  best  and  most  devoted  friends  of  our 
church,  when  we  say  that  there  exists  a 
wide-spread    despondency,  or  at   least 
anxiety,  as  to  our  present  position  in 
the  country  and  the  world.   This  is  found  . 
almost  universally  among  our  thinking 
young  men.    Many  who  began  with  en- 
thusiasm have  become   apathetic,  and 
many  who  once  looked  for  brighter  days 
have  become  sadly  contented  with  gloomy 
ones.      If  their  work  as    Pastors  has 
become  more  pleasing  and  soul-satisfy- 
ing, their  work  as  members  of  a  great 
social  body  has  become  more  cheerless 
and  hopeless.     What  is  the  reason  of 
this  ?    It  is  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
from  any  anticipation  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Establishment;  nor  any  local  or  vul- 
gar fears  about  the  success  of  *' Frees" 
or  "  U.  Fs."— but  rather  from  a  painful 
sense  of  the  church  which  they  love  and 
honour  not  developing  the  energies,  put- 
ting forth  the  power,  or  exercising  the  free- 
dom which  she  possesses  in  fulfilling  her 
glorious  calling  as  a  Christian  body  con- 
secrated for  the  high  and  sacred  purpose 
of  taking  a  worthy  share  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  God  at  home  and  abroad. 
Right-minded  men  are  asking   with 
wonder  why  we  are  not  occupying  a 


more  toeial  Christian  life.    We  want,  as   more  honourable  place  in   this  world- 


brethren,  whether  "Jay"  or  " clerical,"  to 
miBet  ikce  to  face ;— to  meet  in  peace  and 
iktedom ;— io  **  rest  awhile"  occasionally 
in  the  midst  of  our  labour ; — to  open  our 
and  minds  to  each  other  and  before 


battle — and  why  this  day  of  our  visi- 
tation is  such  a  day  of  small  things? 
There  is  a  deep  conviction  that  it  might 
be  otherwise,  and  many  a  secret  prayer 
that  it  may  soon  be  otherwise^  ^^h. 
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many  a  secret  resolation  that  it  shall, 
by  6od*8  help,  be  otherwise ;— but  few 
are  so  ignorant  of  the  times,  or  so 
wofuUy  blind  to  facts,  as  to  assert, 
with  any  feeling  of  truth,  that  "  the 
Church  is  as  strong,  as  effectire,  &c.  &c., 
as  e?er — that  the  church  of  our  fathers  •" 
but  our  readers  know  the  usual  phrase- 
ology of  the  blind  who  will  not  see,  or 
the  lazy  who  will  not  moTC.  But  if  we 
were  required  to  specify  any  sufficient 
causes  fur  this  alleged  despondency,  these 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find. 

One  only  we  may  take  the  liberty  in 
this  article  of  pointing  out,  and  that  is 
our  position  as  a  Missionary  Church.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land should  not  be  able  to  take  her  place 
beside,  or  in  advance  of,  any  branch  of 
Christ's  Church  on  earth  as  a  Missionary 
Church  at  home  and  abroad?  None 
whatever,  that  we  can  discover  I  And 
yet  her  Mission  Schemes  at  this  moment 
can  hardly  excite  any  other  feeling  in  our 
bosoms  than  that  of  regret.  We  blame 
no  one  in  particular;  **for  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot-" 
of  the  whole  body,  there  seems  to  be, 
at  present,  mysterious— though  not  in- 
curable, but,  we  believe,  only  temporary 

weakness.     We   have,  therefore,    no 

wish  to  ransack  the  past  history  and 
doings  of  Committees  and  Conveners,  or 
to  criticise  Church  Courts  and  their  de- 
liberations. Be  it  so,  if  you  will,  that 
there  has  been  no  want  of  zeal,  wisdom, 
or  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  managed  our  public  affairs, — 
that  all  has  been  done  which  can  be 
effected  by  motions  and  minutes,  by 
overtures  and  acts,  and  all  the  routine 
of  Church  courts  regularly  constituted ; 
the  grand  result  remains  patent  to  all, 
that  our  Schemes  are  unworthy  of  the 
Church.  In  what  state,  for  instance,  are 
our  foreign  missions,  as  reported  at  last 
Assembly  ?  J^ook  at  our  Mission  to  the 
Jewsl  We  do  not  attempt  a  resume  of 
abortive  yet  expensive  attempts  made, 
during  the  Ust  Uiirteen  years,  for  Israel, 
or  anticipate  with  confidence  from  what 
is  now  intended  what  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  at  this  moment,  though  our 
hopes  for  the  future  are  in  some  respects 
184 


sanguine,  we  have  but  four  ordaioed  mis- 
sionaries, viz.,  two  Germans  labouring  in 
Germany  and  two  beginning  in  the  East, 
Such  is  our  effective  mission  stafi^  since 
Cochin,  as  we  understand,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned.    We  have  not  one  preacher  Jrom 
our  Church  labouring  in  any  part   ^f  the 
globe  for  the  convereitm  qflaraeL    Is  that 
a  satisfactory  state   of  things  at'  thif 
period   of  our   history  ?     Look   again 
at  our  missions  to  the  heathen.    We 
have    not   one    missionary   in    Africa, 
not    one    in    China,   not    one    in    the 
South  Seas.    We  alone,  of  all  the  great 
sections  of  the  Protestant  Church,  are 
unrepresented   among    the    millions   of 
heathen  in  these  benighted  regions.   The 
few  we  have  are  confined  to  British  India, 
and  how  many  have  we  among  the  tens 
of  millions    there?    One    only  in  the 
Bombay   Presidency,  three  in  Madras, 
and  three  in  Bengali     Seven  mission- 
aries  to   the  heathen  of  the  world,  is 
the  result  of  all  our  missionary  zeal 
since  18431  And  how  little  have  we  done 
to  supply  the  wants  of  our  countrymen 
abroad  1  If  we  come  to  our  Home  Missions, 
including  Education,  the  most  we  can 
say  of  them  with  truth  is  that  they  are 
not  getting  worse,  and  that  is  something  *, 
but  there  is  no  advance^  far  less  such  an 
advance  as  would  in  some  degree  roe^ 
the  rapid  progress  of  population,  and  of 
ignorance  among  old  and  young  in  our 
manufacturing  towns  and  villages.    One 
man  alone  towers  above  all  bis  fellowi, 
occupying  with  his  Endowment  Scheme 
a  place  by  himself,  and  manifesting  a 
living  faith  and  an  indomitable  energy, 
— and  tliat  man  is  Professor  Robertson  I 
AW  honour  be  to  this  Christian  patriot! 
Now    we   ask    our    readers    candidly, 
have  we  exaggerated  the  weakness  of 
our    missionary    cause?    have   we  not 
spoken  the  truth,  however  painful  and 
humbling  it  must  be  to  utter  it  or  to 
hear  it?    But  what  most  alarms  us  is 
that   we  are  not  alarmed  *,   what  most 
pains  us  is  that  we  are  so  little  pained. 
If  so,  where  are  the  evidences  ?    What 
efforts  are  made  to  stir  us  out  of  this 
sleep?  What  loud  and<  dear  voice  from 
man  or  book,  from  public  meeltiig  a 
private  conference,  from  Pretbjtetk^ 
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Synods,  or  Assemblies,  has  one  heard 
fit>ni  year  to  year  telling  us  of  our  sins, ' 
rousing  us  from  our  apathy,  and  sum-  j 
moning  us  in  God's  name  to  do  our  duty  ? 
Students  form  missionary  associations, 
write  essays,  collect  a  few  pounds,  hut 
/umUh/ew  miBsionaries,  not  even  for  the 
colonies,  where  only  three  years'  senrice 
is  asked.  We  publish  a  **  Record,"  but 
it  is  a  record  of  little  done,  and  little 
giTen.  Long  reports  are  read  in  the 
Assembly,^but  by  how  many  out  of 
it  are  these  perused,  and  with  what  in- 
terest in  the  families  of  our  people? 
There  is  no  mincing  the  matter;  no 
concealing  it,  or  banishing  the  pain 
which  it  occasions,  by  any  method, 
howerer  plausible,  of  accounting  for  it. 
The  fiust  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  Scotland  occupies  one  of 
the  lowest  places,  as  a  Missionary  Church, 
among  all  the  diurches  on  earth !  *  For 
the  last  few  years,  the  prospect,  instead 
of  becoming  brighter,  has  been  getting 
darker,  until  now  it  has  reached  such  a 
point  tiiat  it  can  bear  little  reduction 
without  destruction.  God  grant  that  the 
darkest  hour  may  be  nearest  dawn ! 

What  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  be 
•ilent,  and  conceal  our  danger — fold  our 
hands,  and  fear  to  meet  it?  Or  inculcate 
the  never-failing  remedies  of  '*  caution" 
and  <*  prudence,*'  as  if  these  were  the  no- 
blest Tirtues  on  earth?  Shall  we  go  on 
repeating  stereotyped  phrases  about  our 
*'  admirable  schemes,"  and  act  as  if  they 
were  to  flourish  by  some  superhuman 
agency,  whidi  freed  us  from  the  exercise 
of  all  practical  wisdom  to  arrange,  or  of  all 
manly  efforts,  earnest  zeal,  and  self-de- 
nial to  accomplish  our  purposes?  Has 
the  Church  of  Scotland  obtained  a  pre- 
scriptire  right  from  heaven  to  be  pre- 
■erved  and  delivered  from  the  destruc- 
tioii  to  which  every  institution  is  doomed, 
which,  either  through  want  of  thought,  or 
of  love,  fSdls  to  fulfil  its  *<  mission  ?"  Yet 
we  bdieve  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
dngy  sincerely  wish  to  know  what  can 
be  done  in  the  present  crisis  to  awake  the 
dormaat  energies  of  the  Church,  and  to 

•  lb*  MfoMvUn  Chnrch  has  1  cominiiniouit, 
t  ooiiYtrts,  I  miMioa  lUtion,  and  15  DoiaaioiwriM 
:  tbs  hMthen,  /«r  each  commimloonC  in  the 


concentrate  them  with  wisdom,  courage, 
and  perseverance,  on  her  work  as  a  na- 
tional church  and  missionary  institute. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  one  great 
want  at  present  is  more  brotherly  uiiioir. 
We  want  means  of  personal  communica- 
tion on  these  and  very  many  other  matteri 
which  concern  our  Zion,  and  which  can- 
not be  discussed  in  our  Church  courts; 
we  want  to  **  assemble  ourseWes  to- 
gether and  provoke  one  another  to  love 
and  to  good  works ;"  we  want  to  speak 
our  hearts  out  on  those  questions 
which  lie  near  our  hearts,  because  they 
affect  the  well-being  of  our  church; 
and,  above  all,  we  want,  in  humility, 
sincerity,  and  lore,  to  come  together 
before  a  throne  of  grace,  in  obedience  to  * 
that  blessed  command,  and  encouraged 
by  the  blessed  promise, — **  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Grod,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  'liberally,  and  upbraid- 
eth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  And 
if  we  did  this,  God  would  doubtless  help 
us,  and  tliat  right  early,  and  light  would 
arise  out  of  the  darkness  I  We  ask 
our  Christian  readers  to  say,  candidly, 
whether  if,  at  this  time,  even  a  few 
met  together  to  pray  to  God  with  sincere 
hearts  to  help  us  by  His  grace  to  know 
our  sins  and  to  forsake  them— to  know 
our  duties  and  to  do  them ;  if  we  met  tell- 
ing Him  our  anxieties  and  cares  about  the 
Church,  and  praying  for  aid  to  Him  who 
loves  what  is  right  and  true,  and  desires 
to  see  the  right  and  the  true  prevail  upon 
the  earth,— whether  such  an  answer  would 
not  be  given  as  would  be  to  our  hearts 
lifo  Arom  the  dead  ?  Could  we  thus  meet 
in  vain?  Impossible!  unless  our  faith 
is  vain,  and  Christ  is  not  risen  from 
the  dead.  Why,  then,  should  not  thi§ 
means  be  tried  of  obtaining  light,  strength, 
and  comfort,  as  members  of  the  Church, 
and  with  special  reference  to  our  public 
callings  and  social  duties? 

But  our  space  is  exhausted.  We  may, 
however,  return  to  this  subject.  We  have 
written  as  we  felt  and  believed;  and  shall 
only  further  say,  that  it  will  greatly  en- 
courage us  to  go  on  until  our  project  ia 
matured  and  accomplished  if  any  reader, 
whoever  he  be,  will  communicate  hia 
thoughts  on  the  matter  to  XVi«  ^T^ast 
through  the  pu\)!^ilb«c%.— lL\^^\o'v\«t« 
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The  famous  metrical  Tenion  which  bean 
the  names  of  Sternbold  mod  Hopkins 
was    completed   by  slow  degrees,   aod 
at    considerable    iotenrals.      There    is, 
however,  much  inaccuracy  in  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  of  this 
most   interesting   work.     It   has   been 
generally  asserted*  that  the  first  form 
in  which  the  version  appeared,  was  a 
small  volume  published  at  London  in 
\b49f  containing   flfty^one   psalms    by 
Thomas   Sternhold.     This  is  certainly 
erroneous.    The  title  of  this  volume  was, 
**  All  such  Psalmes  of  David  as  Thomas 
Stemholde,  late  grome  of  the  Kynge's 
Maiestyes  robes,  did  in  his  lyfe  time 
drawe  into  Englysshe  metre/*    It  actu- 
ally contained  fifty-one  psalms,  and  was 
published  shortly  after  Stemhold*s  death, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  same  year. 
But  there  had  been  an  earlier  publicationi 
without    date,  during  Sternhold's   life, 
containing   only  nineteen  psalms,  and 
this  was  truly  the  first  germ  of  the  old 
Psalter.    The  edition  of  1549  contained 
many  translations  which  were  not  by 
Sternhold,   for   he  was   the   author  of 
thirty-seven  only.    This  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  a  publication  in  1551,  edited 
by  Hopkins,  who,  in  addition  to  thirty- 
seven    Psalms   by   Bternhold,    inserted 
seven  rendered  by  himself.    Had  Stem- 
hold   left   any  others,    Hopkins  would 
undoubtedly  have  preserved  and  published 
them ;  for  in  speaking  of  his  own  seven, 
be  modestly  says  that  he  did  not  consider 
them  "in  any  parte  to  bee  compared 
with  his  (Stemholde's)  most  exquisite 
dooynges.    But  for  that  they  are  fruit- 
fuU,  although  they  bee   not  fine,  and 
comfortable   unto  a  Chiystian    minde, 
althoughe  not  so  pleasaunt  in  the  mouth 
or  eare."    There  is  also  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  pub- 
lished at  Geneva  in  1556,  which,  though 
a  reprint  of  the  English  edition  of  1549, 
which  was  wholly  ascribed  to  Sternhold, 
is  entitled  '<  Fifty-one  Psalmes  in  metre: 
whereof  xxxvii.  were  made  by  T.  Stem- 
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hold,  and  the  rest  by  others,  ftc."  Ac- 
cordingly,  in  the  early  editions,  the  ini- 
tials of  Sternhold  are  prefixed  to  only 
thirty-seven  Psalms. 

The  history  of  this  version  is  associ- 
ated with  those  persecutions  which,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  drove  the 
most  learned  and  godly  men  of  Britain 
to  seek  peace  and  safety  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.    Many  of  these  illustrious 
exiles  gathered  in  the  city  of  Geneva, 
and  there  encouraged  each  other  in  desir- 
ing a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly. 
They   laboured   abundantly   in    sacred 
literature,  and  in  all  their  labour  had  re- 
spect to  their  kindred  and  their  fathers' 
houses.    In  their  very  exile,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  preserved  in  an 
ark  from  the  many  waters  which  were 
sweeping  over  their  heritage,  and  in  their 
seclusion  they  gave  the  greater  diligence, 
that,  when  the  calamity  should  be  over- 
past, they  should  go  forth  strong  and 
skilful  to  their  glorious  work.    Exiles 
like  the  Hebrews,  they  yet,  in  the  nobler 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  sung  tlie  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land.    And  Britain  was  thus 
indebted  to  their  untiring  labours  for 
that  most  valuable  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  English,   still   known  as  the 
Geneva  Bible,  and  for  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  in  English  verse.    In  1561  the 
Scottish  and  English  exiles  made  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  their  metrical  psal- 
ter, so  that  the  edition  of  **  the  Forme  of 
Prayer,"  published  in  that  year,   con- 
tained "fourscore  and  seven  Psalmes.** 
But  in  1562,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Hopkins,  the  woric  was  completed,  and 
"Thb  wholb  Bokk  of  Pbalmsb,  col- 
lected into  English  metre,  by  Tbomss 
Stamhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  ftc," 
was  published  in   London.    The  same 
version   was    received  and  adopted  in 
Scotland.    The  General  Assembly  which 
met  in  December  1562,  "lent  Bobert 
Lepreuik,  printer,  twa  hundredth  pounds, 
Scotish  money,  to  help  to  bny  irons,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  to  fee   cnflismen   for 
printing  of  the  Psalmes." 
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Theie  FmIids  had  been  already  intro* 
duced,  for  in  the  same  year  the  Asaembly 
"ordained  that  ane  uniforme  order  be 
keeped  in  the  miniBtration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, according  to  the  Book  of  Geneva, 
that  is,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  pre- 
fixed before  the  Psalms,  which  was  the 
order  obserTed  in  the  English  Church  of 
Genera."  And  in  the  following  year, 
the  Assembly  specially  enjoined,  "that 
erery  Minister,  Ezhorter,  and  Reader 
shall  have  ane  of  the  Psalme  Books  lately 
printed  in  £klinburgh,  and  use  the  order 
contained  therein  in  prayers, -^bc**  This 
metrical  version,  used  alike  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  was  the  composi- 
tion of  not  less  than  seven  distinct 
authors.  The  «arly  editions  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  versions  of  several 
entire  Psalms.  The  Scotch  editions  fre- 
quently substitute,  in  forty-one  cases,  a 
version  different  from  that  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  preferred  rather  on  account  of 
the  translator,  than  any  intrinsic  superi- 
ority. This  accounts  for  the  discrepan- 
cies which  appear  in  many  copies  in  the 
initials  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  to  indicate 
their  author.  In  two  editions  now  before 
me,  the  one  printed  with  the  Geneva 
Bible  in  1599,  and  the  other  at  London 
in  1658,  there  are  fifteen  discrepancies 
in  the  initials  denoting  the  authorship, 

PSALSI  XIX.    EdiUon  of  1551. 

1  The  heftTens  and  the  firnuimeiit 
doe  wonderonBly  decUure 
The  glorye  of  God  omnipotent, 
his  workea,  and  what  they  are. 

S  Bohe  dagre  declareth  by  his  course 
an  other  daye  to  come. 
And  by  the  night  we  knowe  Ukewyse, 
a  nightly  course  to  runne. 

3  There  is  no  language,  tong,  or  speche 

where  their  sound  is  not  heard : 
In  sll  the  earth  and  coastes  thereof, 
their  knowledge  is  conferde. 

4  In  them  the  Lord  made  royally 

a  settle  for  the  sunne, 
Where,  ly ke  a  giant  j  oyftilly,         , 
be  might  his  journey  runne.       ; 


S  And  aU  the  skye  from  ende  to  ende 
be  ctmipast  round  about. 
Ho  man  can  hide  him  from  his  heate, 
hot  he  will  finde  him  out. 
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though  the  two  versions  are  precisely  the 
same  in  every  Psalm.  It  is  observable 
that  whenever  the  earlier  edition  gives  no 
initials,  the  later  publication  invariably 
inserts  those  of  Hopkins.  I  may  also 
mention,  that  this  later  edition  is  printed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  referred  to, 
in  a  remarkable  tract,  published  in  1 660, 
entitled,  '*The  London  Printer,  his  La- 
mentation:, or,  the  Press  oppressed,  or 
overpressed,"  which  makes  fearful  charges 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  editions  printed  after 
the  6th  March  1655. 

Thomas  Stbrnhold,  who  projected 
and  began  the  version,  had  been  greatly 
distingoished  for  poetical  talent,  and,  on 
this  account,  was  appointed  to  an  office 
in  the  household  of  Henry  YIIL  He  re- 
tained the  same  office,  groom  of  the 
robes,  in  the  court  of  Edward  YI.  I  have 
already  shown  that  he  translated  thirty- 
seven  Psalms,  but  his  version  of  these 
was  materially  altered  by  subsequent 
editors.  As  an  illustration  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  editors  amended  what 
Hopkins  pronounced  to  be  ''the  most 
exquisite  dooynges"  of  Stemhold,  I  may 
offer  the  versions  of  Psalm  six.  from  the 
editions  of  1551  and  1556.  If  Hopkins 
did  not  himself  make  the  alterations,  he 
at  all  events  retained  and  preserved  them 
when  he  edited  the  Psalter. 

P8ALM  XIX.    Edition  of  ISM. 

1  The  heaTens  and  the  firmament 
do  wonderously  declare 
The  glory  of  God  omnipotent 
hisworkes,  and  what  they  are. 

S  The  wonderous  workes  of  God  appeare 
by  every  day's  successe 
The  nyglites  which  likwise  their  race  runn, 
the  self^eame  thinges  ezpresse. 

S  There  is  no  language,  toog.  or  speche, 
where  theyr  sound  is  not  hearde  x 
In  al  the  earth  and  coastes  thereof, 
theyr  knowledge  is  confered. 

4  In  them  the  Lorde  made  for  the  sunoe 

a  place  of  great  renome. 
Vfho,  like  a  bridegroroe  ready  trimed 
doth  from  his  chamber  come. 

And  as  a  Tsllant  champion, 

who  for  to  get  a  price, 
Vith  joye  doth  haste  to  take  in  hande 

some  noble  enterprise. 

5  Andal  the  skye  from  ende  to  ende, 

he  compaseth  about, 
Vothinge  can  hyde  it  from  his  heate, 
but  he  will  find  it  out. 
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Tba  BttUar  Tarpon  1*  grmtij  niperto, 
■ttd  hM  fewer  of  tboM  pecoliu  blemlihca 
which  deteriorate  the  Ttrinme  genenlly. 
But  In  judging  of  tliew  compoaidoni, 
wliich  ue  DOW  the  mere  nwmoriala  of 
uictent  fietj,  \m  It  not  naoeHUj  that  we 
remember  thmt  the;  are  the  piodactions 
of  tn  age  ver;  diffweot  flrom  onr  own, 
with  different  ciutoD»,dlfltareDtitandard( 
□r  cooelieDce,  and  that,  from  out  being 
hahitnaled  to  aeotber  Tenioc,  we  are  apt 
toregard  them  with  prejudiceF  Tbiacon- 
(ideratioa  ii  the  mora  ImjieratiTe,  at  cer- 
tain raie  and  groteique  Tereee  are  gene- 
rail;  quoted  m  a  fUr  tpecimen  of  Stem- 
hold'i  FhIbm.  Dr.  Beattle  of  Aberdeen, 
in  bit  letter  on  the  Ftaloiodr  to  Dr. 
Blair  la  1T78,  lUted  tbat  the  rudeoeM  of 
the  old  TenioD  bad  become  ereu  prorar- 
blal.  Thia  wai  too  tme,  bnt  the  con- 
damnatioo  was  ecaroel;  deaerred.  So 
alM  waa  Dr.  Baattia'a  own  nDtence,  that  i 
"  tbe  rerae  la  lerj  incomcl,  the  aenae  ' 
not  aloajra  olaar,  and  the  eipraaaion 
aometlDMa  esceedinglj  rslgar."  It  ii 
loo  mnoh  forgotten  tliat  change*  la  the 
proDnnclaUon  of  worda,  and  In  the  qnan- 
titf  of  afilablea,  lead  men  of  a  difteenl 
geseratioD  to  condemn  rene  aa  inoorreot, 
which  waa  perfeetl]'  aocuiala  according 
to  tbe  Ktandard  of  the  age  in  which  It 
wai  written — the  on);  itandard  which  i> 
admiulble.  Thepoemaof  Qawic  Dong- 
laa,  of  Sir  David  Lindeiay,  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland,  or  of  Alexander  Montgomerle, 
seem  to  ua  veiy  lawleia  and  incorrect  in. 
rhyme,  for  tbe  almple  reaaon  that  we  can- 
not read  them  properly.  With  r^ard  t4> 
the  other  t^rgea  againat  the  old  veraion. 
it  la  enough  to  aa;,  that  were  a  few  ex- 
ceptional tine*  to  decide  tbe  fate  of  an; 
leraion,  the  modem  Boottiah  Paalma,  of 
which  more  bereaftor,  would  be  ipeedil; 
coQtigned  to  obliTion  or  ridicule.  And 
were  auperioritj  In  iaoiated  paaaagea, 
which  an;  one  might  qnota,  to  eatab- 
Uah  the  anperiorit;  of  tha  whole  veruon, 
the  aame  modera  Scottiab  Faaloiit  and 
man;  othert,  wonld  at  once  gi*e  place 
to  the  old  Teraion  b;  Slemhold  and 
Hopkina.  I  ma;  gire  a  iingle  lUaitr*- 
tion  of  thia. 

In  our  modem  veralon  of  Ftaln  xvUL, 
wa  Jure  (be  fbUowing  aotiqne  itania  :— 

tat 


t;i85fi 


n  Ttaon  rraelaiu  ts  tha  ftaeioM  ait  I 

■o  Bprlfht  WHB  npriakt : 
9*  run  lo  th*  pun,  fromrd  than  ^tk'it 

Surely  ttiere  ia  intsmal  eridence  in 
Lbia  atauza  that  U  ia  in  *t;le  at  lea*t  a 
century  older  than  Stwobold'a  traDal*- 
tiona,  and  more  aneouth  than  any  of  the 
retaea  b;  the  "  late  grome  of  the  K;ngaa 
[uaieatyee  robe*."  Tet,  let  oa  alao  aee 
Slernhold'a  reraion  of  the  aame  paaaage, 
which  baa  all  the  atped  of  being  the 
modem  one. 

For.  Lcrd,  with  Um  tbat  holr  k, 

UiaD  will  t»  holr  h», 
And  wlLh  ttat  (ood  and  tIRobiu  man 

right  TtrraonItT  wUt  do. 
Andt4>Uiala>l^Hidd«t      . 

tbjion  tbSB  wUtrHHTB; 

And  thou  wilt  dm  Uu  wickad  men 
■■  wicked  mu  itttnt. 

It  ia  by  no  meana  an  eaaj  matter  t« 
dlacriminate  the  faotta  and  excaUaocM 
of  tha  aeveral  autiiora  of  tbe  old  veraio^ 
for  tbe  aame  baud  aeema  to  haye  lariied 
with  freedom  the  majority  of  tbe  trana- 
lationa,  and  iuveated  each  with  a  oaaattM 
charaderiatic  Tet  Stemhtdd,  re*iaal 
and  interpolated  aa  bia  paalma  andoobt- 
edly  aie,  retaina  aome  tracea  of  bia  own 
tniUTidaality,  and  it  not  ohugeabla^  to 
the  aame  extent  aa  Hopkina,  with  iikdnlg- 
ing  in  expletiiea  and  paraphraaea.  B« 
generally  appreciatea  the  aublimity  of 
tbe  original,  and  render*  it  with  beflttiog 
aimplicity ;  and  though  aometimea  laaa 
happy  in  hi*  diction,  ba  nerer  ia  betrayed 
into  tbe  rougher  tqde  of  Bopkini,  In- 
deed, in  aome  obacore  paaaagea  of  tha 
Hebrew,  Stemhold  propoae*  'an  inlo- 
pretation  which  it  alwayt  wtwthy  of 
attention.  For  examjd^  be  tbua  woittl 
a  difficult  phraae  in  Faalm  xri.  :— 

Lord,  kttp  mo,  for  T  tnut  [n  thn, 

ud  da  cDDftH,  iBdHd. 
Thou  art  mj  Ood.  tad  of  my  ffosd^ 


ADd  nuDflj  lo  ttat  hUbfal  Oock, 

In  Tlrtua  that  omL 

He  alao  in  Faalm  xix.  U  guUtltaa  d 

an  error  into  which  moat  of  the  TertloM, 

metrical  and  otberwiae,  bar*  Gtltan.    Fw 

example,  Tate   and  Bradj  tmOm  tha 
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Letno  precomptnottt  tin,  O  Lord, 

domlniini  haT«  o*er  me : 
That  by  thj  grace  preterved,  I  tamj 

Ike  frtftt  tnnagreeeloii  flee. 

Sternholdli  trmslation  it  more  fkitfaAil 
and  oonrcct  :— 

And  keep  me,  that  preaamptaoiia  liiM 

Prevail  not  over  me  t 
And  then  thall  I  be  innocent 

And  great  oflteoee  flee. 

The  power  and  Bublimity  of  part  of  his 
rersion  of  Psalm  zyiiL  bare  been  always 
acknowledged.  We  cannot  bat  regret, 
however,  that  in  such  a  passage  the  word 
cherubs  is  most  awkwardly  repeated. 

The  Lord  descended  from  abore 

And  bowed  the  beavena  hie. 
And  underneath  Hie  feet  He  caet 

The  dwlmeise  of  the  ikie. 


On  chembe  and  on  eheniblne 

Full  royally  He  rode. 
And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  windes 

OMne  flying  aU  abroad. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  Stembold's 
translations  are  fidrljr  represented  in  his 
Tersion  of  Psalm  zxy.  It  is  simple,  dig- 
nified, and  musioal,  bat  introdoces  sereral 
ideas  not  warranted  in  a  translation  >~ 

10  Now  for  thy  holy  name, 
O  Lord,  I  thee  entreat 
To  grant  me  pardon  for  my  einne, 
For  it  is  wondrous  great. 

Whoeo  doth  feare  the  Lord, 

The  Lord  doth  him  direct 
To  leade  his  life  in  such  a  wsj 

As  He  doth  best  accept. 

Hia  soul  shall  CTermore 

In  goodnesse  dwell  and  stand. 
His  seede  and  his  posterity 

InherU  ttaaU  the  land. 

All  those  that  feare  the  Lord 

Know  His  secret  intent. 
And  nnto  them  Be  doth  dedan 

His  Will  and  Testament. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  exceptional  and 
imhappy  style  of  Stemhold,  I  may  giro 
the  following  lines  from  Psalm  xzii.  I 
hare  no  doabt  that  they  did  not  appear 
imooath  to  our  great  grandsires ;  bat  on 
the  contrary  gave  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion:— 

to  nsaj  bills  doe  oompasee  me 

That  be  foil  strong  of  head. 
Tea,  bnls  so  fkt  as  though  they  had 

In  Baahaa  field  been  fed. 


Of  JoBV  HoPKDia,  the  principal  con- 
tributor to  the  TersioOf  and  the  first 
editor  of  the  entire  work,  little  is  known, 
except  that  be  was  a  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  in  Snflblk,  and  had  been 
••  perhaps  a  gradaate  at  Oxford  "  aboat 
1544.  His  translations  are  by  no  means 
eqoal  to  those  of  Stemhold,  and  are  dis- 
tingaished  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  tame 
faaltt.  Any  one  who  has  read  the  fore- 
going specimens  of  Stembold's  transla- 
tions will  observe  their  superiority  otct 
the  following  translation  by  Hopkins: — 

P8ALM  LXZII. 

6  Lord,  make  the  king  tmto  the  Jntt 
Like  ralne  to  flrids  new  mowne. 
And  like  to  drops  that  lay  the  dust 
And  fresh  the  land  new  sowne. 

The  Just  shallHonrkh  in  his  tiiM 

And  all  shall  be  at  peace 
TTntm  the  moone  shall  leave  to  prime. 

Watte,  change,  and  to  inereaae. 


HeshaUbe  Lord  of  sea  and  land 
From  shore  to  shore  thronghoat. 

And  from  the  floods  withtai  the  land 
Throngh  all  the  earth  about. 

The  people  that  In  desert  dwell 

thall  kneele  to  Him  foU  thioke, 
And  all  His  enemies  that  rebel! 

The  earth  and  dnst  shall  lick. 

Hopkins  also  repeati  the  same  exple- 
tire  in  sucoessiTe  stanzas,  and  thas 
greatly  iiguxes  the  effect  of  the  composi- 
tion:— 

P8ALM  LZXX. 

8  O  take  us.  Lord,  nnto  thy  gmoe. 
Convert  onr  mlndes  to  thee. 
Show  forth  to  as  thy  Jojfull  free. 
And  we  yWU  safe  shall  be. 

From  Egypt,  where  it  grew  not  well. 
Thou  bronght'st  a  rine  /ViK  deare, 

T%e  heathen  folke  thou  didst  expell. 
And  tbon  didst  plant  it  here. 

Thon  didst  prepare  for  it  a  place 

And  set  her  roots^Wt  fSut, 
That  It  did  grow  and  spring  apaoe. 

And  filled  the  land  at  laat. 

In  some  Instances  Hopkins  gires  a 
correct  translation  of  the  original,  when 
the  prose  Tersion  in  his  possession  had 
foiled  to  do  so.  An  example  of  this  is 
singalarly  brought  out  in  his  rersion  of 
Psalm  Ixxrii.  The  Genera  Bible  did  not 
render  the  passage  properly ;  neither  does 
our  authorised  Tertloiu  'IiStftaxA^ind.i^ 
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howerer,  tbas   enjoy  and  amplify  the 
error: — 

All  night  mj  ftfUring  wound  did  run. 

No  medicine  gave  relief : 
Hy  toal  no  comfort  wonld  admit ; 

II7  Bonl  indulged  her  grief. 

Now  let  as  reliere  oaneWet  from  these 
ideat,  and  attend  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  passage,  which  Uopkins  gives : — 

In  time  of  griefe  I  sought  to  Ood, 

By  night  no  reit  I  tooke. 
But  ftretcbt  my  hands  to  Him  abroad, 
(         My  lonl  comfort  forjooke. 

But  while  giving  all  due  credit' to  Hop- 
kinsi  as  the  zealooa  editor  of  the  first 
complete  version,  and  the  contrihutor 
of  fifty-eight  translations,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  excellence,  I  cannot  forget 
that  he  is  peculiarly  chargeable  with  any 
rudeness  which  has  been  ascribed  gene- 
rally to  the  volume.  We  have  already 
observed  that  extraordinary  and  sove- 
reign liberties  were  taken  with  the  com- 
positions of  Stemhold  after  his  death,  and 
we  may  well  be  suspicious  that  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Hopkins  might  give 
to  the  best  contributions  some  inferior 
attributes.  My  notes  would  scarcely  be 
fair,  and  my  meaiiing  would  scarcely  be 
obvious,  were  I  not  to  quote  a  stanza 
by  Hopkins,  which  alone  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  whole  version  into  dis- 
repute : — 

PSALH  LXXIV. 

10  When  wilt  thou  Lord  once  end  tbii  shame 
and  cease  thine  enemies  strong  ? 
Shall  they  alway  blaspheme  thy  name 
and  raUe  on  thee  so  long  ? 

Why  dost  withdraw  thy  hand  abacke 

and  hide  it  in  thy  lap  ? 
O  plucke  it  out,  and  be  not  slacke 

to  give  thy  foes  a  rap. 

William  Whittimohaic,  bom  in  the 
county  of  Chester,  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  translated  twelve  of  the  Psalms, 
which  generally  appeared  in  the  old  ver- 
sion. He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great 
learning  in  England,  but  was  an  exile, 
first  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Greneva,  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  He 
WMS  ordained  successor  to  John  Knox,  as 
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minister  of  the  English  congregation  in 
Geneva,  and  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  tlie  Geneva  Bible.  In  1563  be  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Durham,  but  as  he 
had  received  Presbyterial  ordination, 
some  zealous  churchmen  insisted  that  he 
should  be  re-ordained.  This  he  sternly 
refused ;  and  it  was  on  this  occaaion  that 
the  Dean  of  York  said,  to  Archbishop 
Sandys,  that  ^Whittiogham  had  been 
ordained  in  a  better  manner  than  even 
the  archbishop  himselfL"  His  rersions  of 
the  Psalms  are  generally  in  peculiar 
metre,  and  are  not  so  smooth  aa  those  of 
Sternhold  or  Hopkins : — 

PSALM  XXXVU. 

34  Waite  thou  on  Ood  and  keepe  hi*  way 
he  shall  preserve  thee  then 
The  ea^th  to  rule,  and  thou  ahalt  sea 
destroy'd  these  wicked  men. 

The  wicked  have  I  seene  most  strong 

and  placed  in  hie  degree 
Flourishing  in  all  wealth  and  stor* 

as  doth  the  lawrell  tree 

But  suddenly  he  passed  away 

and  loe  he  was  quite  gone 
Then  I  him  sought,  but  could  aoarce  flnde, 

the  place  where  dwelt  such  one. 

Marke  and  behold  the  perfect  man 

how  God  doth  him  increase 
For  the  just  man  shall  haTe  at  length 

great  joy  with  rest  and   eaoe. 

William  Kbith,  another  of  the  trass* 
lators  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  waa,  accord* 
ing  to  Warton  and  Strype,  a  native  td 
Scotland.  He  had,  however,  been  reeidiog 
in  England  for  some  time  before  Mary's 
accession,  and  was  then  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  on  the  continent.  He  trans- 
lated at  least  eight  Psalms,  but  there  is 
reason  to  know  that  he  was  the  author 
of  others  to  which  no  initials  w^e  pre- 
fixed. After  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
a  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire.  I  have  to 
bespeak  special  attention  to  the  specimen 
which  I  give  of  his  translations;  aad 
my  readers  will  at  once  see  that  it  has 
been  preserved  almost  word  for  word  in 
the  modem  Scottish  version, — and  well 
worthy  it  was  of  being  preserved,  for  it 
is  the  noblest  translation  that  hu  yeS 
appeared :— 
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PSALM  C. 


All  peopl*  tbftt  on  earth  doe  dwel 
Sing  to  the  L^rd  with  cheerAill  vojce 
Bim  lenre  with  feare,  hii  pndM  forth  tell 
Come  je  before  him,  and  rejojce. 

The  Lordt  ye  know,  is  Ood  indeed, 
lirithout  oar  aid  he  did  oa  make ; 
lITe  are  his  flocke.  he  doth  us  feede. 
And  for  bis  aheepe  he  doth  us  take. 

0  enter  then  his  gates  with  praise 
Approach  with  Joy  his  courts  unto 
Praise,  land  and  blesse  his  name  alwaytt 
For  it  is  eeemely  so  to  doe. 

For  why  ?  The  Lord  onr  Ood  is  good 
Bis  mercy  is  for  erer  sure 
Bis  trueth  at  all  times  firmly  stood 
And  shall  from  age  to  age  endore. 

BoBBBT  PoKT,  commiMioner  of  Moray, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  miDiiters  of 
St.  Catbbert'i  Charch  in  Edinburgh, 
translated  six  Psalms.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  notable  men  of  his  age,  and  held 
in  the  highest  regard,  alike  by  the  Church 
and  the  Crown,  at  a  period  when  allegi- 
ance to  the  one  was  generally  accounted 
hostility  to  the  other.  With  permission 
of  the  General  Assembly  he  accepted  the 
place  of  a  Senator  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice,^ but  still  retained  and  exercised  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  James  VI.  pro- 
posed also  to  appoint  him  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  Assem- 
bly.t  To  show  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
accomplishment,  he  alone  was,  in  1601, 
instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  reyise  the 
Psalma  in  metre ;  t  but  there  is  no  notice 
of  anything  being  done  by  him.  He  died 
in  1606,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
diurcbyard,  where  his  tomb  and  epitaph 
may  yet  be  seen : — 

P8ALM  LVU. 

B«  mcreifoll  to  me  O  Ood 

be  merolfuU  to  me 
For  why  ?  my  soule  in  all  assaultes 

■ban  ever  trost  in  thee. 
And  till  these  wicked  stormes  be  past 

frbieh  ryse  on  cTerie  syde, 
Vtader  the  shaddowe  of  thy  wings 

fl^  hope  shall  always  byde. 

1  win  therefore  call  to  the  Lord 
who  Is  moste  high  alone  : 

•  Booke  of  the  UniTcrsaU  Kirk,  1571 
f  Keith's  Catalogue. 
I  Caiderwood,  l9Ul. 


To  Ood  who  will  hit  work*  in  m* 

bring  to  perfection 
He  will  sende  down  from  hesTen  aboT* 

to  save  me  |md  restore 
From  the  rebakes  of  wicked  men 

that  fayne  wolde  me  devour*.    &o. ,  dto. 

John  Craio  also  translated  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Psalms.    He  was  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Scotland,  and  lost 
his  father  in  early  life  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden.    The  young  man,  after  his 
father's  death,  pursued  his  studies  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  when  his  education  there 
was  finished  went  to  England,  and  was 
tutor  in  the   family  of  Lord   Dacres. 
After  a  few  years'  absence  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  Friars ;  bat  he  was 
suspected  of  heresy  and  cast  into  prison. 
The  charge  was  found  to  be  groundless, 
but  on  regaining  his  liberty  he  left  Scot- 
land, and  after  wandering  from  place  to 
place  reached  Italy.    Cardinal  Pole  took 
I  an  interest  in  him,  and  promoted  him  to 
a  position  of  dignity  in  the  Dominican 
monastery,  at  Bologna.    Here  he  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  by  advice  of  an  old  monk,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  views,  he  left  the 
monastery  with  the  intention  of  taking 
refuge  in  a  Protestant  country.    Alas  I 
they  knew  not  the  snares  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.    He  was  seized  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  confined 
for  nine  weary  months  in  a  dungeon. 
Then  he  was   brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  as  a 
heretic    But  on  the  day  preceding  that 
which  had  been  fixed  for  his  death.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  died,  and,  according  to  custom, 
all  the  prisoners  in  Rome  were  set  at 
liberty.      Those,    however,    who    were 
charged  with  heresy  were  only  formally 
liberated,  and  were  always  seized  at  the 
gate  of  the  prison  and  led  back  to  their 
dungeons ;— for  heresy  is  the  greatest  of 
all  crimes  at  Rome.    But,  in  a  tumult 
which  was  raised  in  the  city,  Craig  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape  at  the  very 
door  of  the  prison,  and  after  many  singu- 
lar adventures  he  came  to  Vienna.  There, 
in  1560,  he  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  his  native  country, 
and  hastened  home.    He  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  CauoiigaXA,  ^aa  aSv«t» 
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wards  colleague  of  Knoec,  and  eTentually 
miniiter  of  Holyrood  house.  The  follow- 
ing may  not  be  an  uninteresting  specimen 
of  the  translations  of  one  who  had  been 
long  a  prisoner  for  the  Word  of  God  and 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  :-* 

P8ALM  CXI. 

19  For  B«  from  HU  hif  h  Muaotnari* 
Uath  looked  downe  below. 
And  out  of  hearen  lulh  th«  Lord 
Beheld  the  earth  alio ; 

That  of  the  moamiiig  e^tive  He 

Might  heare  the  wofall  cry. 
And  that  He  might  delirer  thoa* 

That  damned  are  to  dye. 

That  they  in  Slon  might  declare 

The  Lord's  most  holy  name. 
And  in  Jeruaalem  set  forth 

The  praises  of  the  same. 

Then,  when  the  people  of  the  land 

iind  Idngdomee  with  aoeord 
Shall  be  assembled  for  to  doe 

Their  serrioe  to  the  Lord,  &o.  &o. 


We  know  so  IHtle  of  the  other  contri- 
butors to  the  old  Tersion  that  nothing 
Tory  satisfactory  or  definite  can  be  said 
regarding  them.  Thomas  NortoUt  an 
English  barrister,  was  the  author  of 
seTcral  translations,  but,  strange  to  say, 
his  initials  were  confounded  with  those 
of  John  Mardley,  who  also  translated 
some  of  the  Psalms,  so  that  now  we  can- 
not discriminate  them. 

This  old  Torsion  was  used  in  Seotiand 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  we  can- 
not look  on  it  without  the  most  interest- 
ing and  solemn  associations.  It  gaTe 
utterance  to  the  intrepid  and  stem  piety 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion,—it  educated  the  Sootdah  peasantry 
of  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  ceDturics^ 
—it  fostered  eyerything  intelUgeot,  de- 
voted, and  chiTalrous,  which  we  vevera  ii 
our  Protestant  annals. 

(2V>  te  CSSMtdMMtf.) 


KPtteeis  of  Bo0liis« 


77i9  Eational  Creation :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Classifloation  of  Ra- 
tional Creatures,  and  the  QoTemment 
which  God  exercises  over  them.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Brodib,  Monimail.  Edin- 
burgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

This  Tolume,  though  rather  ponderous 
in  style  and  stale  in  facts,  is  yet  a  very 
creditable  performance.  It  exhibits  a 
fair  amount  of  reading  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  is  perfectly  orthodox  through- 
oat.  When  we  opened  the  book  we 
were  prepared  for  much  Ingenious  specu- 
lation, as  we  noticed  saoh  headings: 
'<  The  nature  of  angels — their  numbers, 
their  characters,  their  emplorment," — 
**  Devils — their  character  and  employ- 
ment." The  author  has,  however,  wisely 
kept  dear  of  all  dangerous  ground,  and 
has  given  ua  the  long  familiar  notions  on 
these  subjects.  The  part  which  treats 
of  the  mental  constitution  of  man  is 
somewhat  confused,  shewing  that  the 
author  is  not  familiar  with  the  discussion 


of  such  subjects.  The  subieot  of  maa'i 
bodily  constitution  is  handled  in  a  more 
satisfaotory  manner,  though  the  treat- 
ment is  hardly  up  to  the  soleBoe  of  the 
present  day«  The  principal  part  of  the 
volume  is  on  Ood*s  government  of  His 
rational  creatures — and  a  fair  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  Is 
given.  The  form  and  stvle  are  sueh  M^ 
we  may  suppose  the  various  ehaptars  to 
have  been  dlelivered  as  pulpit  diaoouiass, 
and  as  such  they  are  good  average  speci- 
mens of  sermons  suited  to  a  oonntry  oon- 
gregation.  If  there  is  no  brilltaney, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  no  questianable 
or  novel  doctrine.  Every  point  is  stated 
in  a  homely  and  unambitioua  way,  aad 
there  is  notning  to  be  met  with  to  pro- 
voke criticism.  It  would  not  be  law  to 
jadge  of  the  work  as  a  philoeophiiml  psr- 
formanoe,  as  it  is  chieflv  ooonpied  with 
good  praetical  unpretending  matter,  snek 
as  occupies  the  attention  of  meet  oonntry 
ministers  every  Sunday.  Tba  velaais 
will  repay  perujaL 
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By  the  Rbv.  J.  Elder  CnmaNO,  Minister  of  the  East  Kirk,  Perth* 

**  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds 
that  be  in  the  earth :  bat  when  it  is  sown,  it  g^oweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all  herbs, 
and  shooteth  out  great  branches ;  so  tliat  the  fowls  of  the  air  maj  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it.**— 
iT.  31, 38. 


material  are  but  the  rough  eDgraviDg  of 
the  spiritual,  embodying  divine  truths, 
and  only  waiting  an  interpreter  to  speak 
of  heaven  and  of  God.    Tliere  was  more 
than  this.    I  cannot  but  feel  that  Jesus 
spoke  from  his  pure  love  of  nature  too, 
and  that  he  yearned  for  it  with  more  than 
a  poet's  heart.    Yes,  common  as  they  are 
to  us,  forgotten,  unthought  of,  unimpres- 
sive, yet  in  the  dewdrop  there  was  a 
mystery,  in  the  leaf  there  was  an  endless 
beauty,  in  the  cloud,  in  the  midnight 
sky,  there  was  a  lasting  sublimity  for 
Jesus  Christ.    The  artisan  from  amid 
the  crowded  city,  from  its  din,  its  smoke, 
its  bustle,  rejoices  to  be  among  the  moun- 
tains, breathing  the  air  that  is  perfumed 
only  by  the  heather-bell.    The  sick  man, 
leaving  his  weary  bed  and  emerging  from 
the  chamber  into  which  are  crowded  so 
many  associations  of  gloom,  of  weakness, 
of  apprehension,  of  the  world  fading,  and 
of  death  drawing  near,  is  glad— ah,  how 
glad  I — once  more  to  feel  the  fresh  breeze 
on  his  cheek,  and  to  tread  on  the  verdure 
of  the  field.    But  how  much  more  must 
the  weary  soul  of  Jesus,  that  had  looked 
into  men's  hearts  all  around,  and  seen 
nothing  but  defilement  and  enmity — that 
had  striven  with  the  souls  of  men  only 
to  find  his  love  baffled  and  refused — tha 
bad  seen  in  every  human  being  near  him 
a  godlike  spirit  sunk  in  debasement  to 
the  ground— that   had    seen    his    gifts 
slighted,  his  servants  rejected,  his  Father 
dishonoured,  his  own  blood  despised,— 
oh,  •  how    must  that   weary  soul   hare 
turned  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  for 
a  little  to  gaze  on  the  serene  face  of 
nature,  so  little  changed,  still  so  lovely, 
still  so  eloquent  a  witness  for  God  I 
The  text  forms  one  of  those  pax«.U&<^ 

Or 


Wb  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  the  fre- 
quency with  which  Jesus  Christ  speaks 
of  the  natural  world.    His  parables  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  drawn  firom  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  men,  the  other  from  the 
•oenes  and  objects  of  nature.     In  the 
one  he  tells  us  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  householder,  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant, the  king  and  the  subject,  the  rich 
man  in  his  hall  of  feasting,  and  the  poor 
beggar  shivering  at  the  gate.  In  the  other 
he  speaks  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  sheep  wandering  into 
the    wilderness,    the   seed    choked    by 
thorns,  the  fields  white  unto  the  harvest. 
There  is  always  a  certain  sadness  in  the 
one  kind  of  parables — sin,  disorder,  grief, 
shade  the  picture — a  low  undertone  of 
melancholy  breathes  in  every  accent  of 
the  Redeemer  as  he  speaks  of  the  homes 
cf  men.    But  when  he  turns  to  nature, 
tnd  portrays  so  simply,  so  vividly,  the 
commonest  object  that  we  see  around,  it 
!■  almost  with  a  voice  of  gladness — al- 
noit  with  a  lingering  admiration  that  he 
leUa  of  them.    I  think  no  one  can  medi- 
tirte  oa  the  way  in  which  Jesus  turns  so 
often  to  the  scenes  of  this  world  without 
Mling  assured  that  to  him  they  were 
ofefooti  of  joy.    It  was  not  only  that  they 
infht  so  admirably  the  lessons  of  his 
IXwlne  wisdom.  It  was  not  only  that  they 
wero  the  pages  of  the  universally  read 
md  universally  understood  book,— pages, 
wliooe  prose  is  the  farmer's  richly  laden 
IMdy  whose  poetry  is  now  the  music  of 
the  ftream,  and  now  the  burst  of  the 
Amider  on  high — poetry  and  prose  both 
(vod  and  loved,  both  comprehended  and 
Maembered,  by  the  child  and  by  the 
Ifody  by  the  barbarian  and  by  the  sage. 

[|  was  not  only  that  the  natural  and  the 
7.-VIII. 
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taken  from  the  objects  of  the  world  with- 
out. It  is  exceedingly  simple.  It  is  full 
of  truth ;  and  we  can  well  fancy  the  force 
of  it  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  as 
Jesus  might  stop  in  his  journey  with  them 
beside  a  mustard  tree,  and  pointing  to  it, 
tell  them,  **  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which,  when 
it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  the 
least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  sown,  it 
groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all 
herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great  branches," 
— and  adding,  as  a  bird  flew  fVom  one  of 
them,  "apd  the  fowls  of  the  air  may 
lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it." 

I  believe  that  our  Lord  meant  by  this 
parable  to  lead  his  disciples  to  meditate 
on  at  least  three  things, — the  smallness 
of  the  seed  or  agency  which  God  often 
employs, — the  influences  which  He  brings 
to  bear  upon  that  seed  or  agency, — and 
the  great  results  which  issue  from  it.  I 
shall  endeavour,  trusting  to  His  blessing, 
to  help  your  meditations  on  these  truths. 

I.  First  of  all,  then,  let  me  illustrate 
the  truth,  that  the  seed  or  agency  em- 
ployed by  God  in  his  works  is  often 
small.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  in  its 
beginning  is  a  grain  of  mustard  seed. 

This  is  indeed  the  ordinary  method  of 
God's  working.  A  gradual  and  progres- 
sive advance  may  be  called  the  great  law, 
according  to  which  Nature  and  Providence 
shape  their  course.  Life  advances  by  the 
minutest  changes,  but  these  changes  are 
incessant.  The  moment  that  a  seed  is 
placed  in  the  ground,  or  even  in  water,  it 
begins  to  germinate,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  powerful  instrument  you  can  see  it 
evidently  shooting  forth  the  beginning  of 
its  roots.  You  have  watched  this,  sup- 
pose, in  the  case  of  a  certain  seed.  You 
have  thereafter  planted  it  in  the  earth. 
Then  I  can  tell  you  that  generations 
afterwards,  when  there  is  a  grave  in  yon 
churchyard,  on  whose  head-stone  the 
illegible  name  can  no  longer  be  deciphered 
to  tell  that  it  is  yours,  an  oak-tree  may 
wave  its  hundred  branches  near  some 
patriarch's  dwelling,  and  the  cattle  of 
the  field  may  gather  beneath  it  from 
the  sun ;— the  tree  whose  tiny  seed  you 
•aw  first  germinate  upon  your  table. 
The  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  is  the 
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divine  symbol  of  Nature  itself  I  Or  look 
again  at  history.  Who  has  not  read  of 
the  great  religious  change  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — the  cliange  that  broke 
the  fetters  and  opened  the  prison  doors 
of  the  Papacy,  and  by  means  of  the  glori- 
ous Reformation,  established  first  a  civil 
fireedom  which  lasted  for  generations, 
and  also,  which  was  better  far,  religious 
truth  and  religious  freedom,  in  many 
countries  in  Europe.  Great  was  the 
change ;  and  when  the  annals  of  Europe 
are  read  with  care  it  is  seen  that  there 
is  not  a  single  nation  which  does  not 
owe  to  it  some  of  its  chief  peculiari- 
ties,— that  there  is  not^a  page  in  which 
the  influence  of  it  may  not  be  traced. 
And  what  then  was  the  source  whence 
sprung  the  Reformation  ?  With  all  seri- 
ousness, and  with  all  truth,  I  afilrm  that 
the  placing  by  a  librarian  of  a  book  upon 
a  certain  shelf,— and  that  in  a  convent 
library, — was  the  occasion  of  it  all.  That 
book  was  the  Bible.  It  was  found  on  that 
shelf  by  a  young  and  earnest  monk.  He 
read  it,  hung  over  it,  was  converted  by  it 
That  monk  was  Martin  Luther,  and  his 
biography  thereafter  is  written  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  had  that  book 
been  placed  upon  another  shelf,  or  been 
cast  aside  into  a  corner,  Luther  might 
not  have  found  it  at  that  eventful  crisis, 
and  Germany  have  been  still  in  willing 
bondage  unto  Rome.  Or  we  may  go 
still  farther  back  in  the  long  mardi  <tf 
providence,  to  see  fully  the  force  of  this 
striking  truth.  Look  abroad  upon  the 
world, — its  sin, — its  misery,— its  death,  in 
every  age  and  every  country,  on  ev«y 
home  with  its  shadows  falling  over  it,  and 
every  eye  with  its  tears  gathering  in  it, 
and  every  heart  with  its  sorrows  and  iu 
wounds.  Look  without  at  the  disorder 
and  the  crime  of  men.  Look  witHln  at  un- 
told sins  and  griefs.  Thiok  of  the  world's 
ambitions  and  its  bloody  wars;  of  itsfeven 
and  its  plagues ;  of  its  drunkenness  and 
its  vice ;  of  its  murders  and  its  crimM. 
Think  of  its  lonely  sick-beds,  and  its  cold 
ocean- covered  graves.  A  spectacle  of 
woe,  over  which,  we  may  suppoae,  tbe 
Guardian  Angel's  eye  is  hardly  ever  ft0 
from  a  tear.  Yet,  speaking  rereieatly, 
all  this  has  been  the  fruit  of  a  motfmit»-* 
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of  the  putting  forth  of  a  woman's  hand  to 
an  apple-tree  in  defiance  of  the  command 
of  God.  One  solitary  hour  in  the  history 
of  the  world,— one  single  action  of  our 
parent  Eve, — one  bitter  seed  sown  in 
that  olden  time.  *  The  fruit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree,  whose  taste  brought  death 
into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.*  The 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  is  history 

embodied — ^is  the  symbol  of  Proyidenoe 
itself  I 

This  truth  is  especially  manifest  in  re- 
ligion,— in  the  Gospel  system  of  redemp- 
tion, and  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
Church  or  at  her  individual  members.  I 
pass  by  that  very  sublime  subject  for  me- 
ditation, that  it  was  once  upon  an  infant 
cradled  in  Mary's  arms  that  the  destinies 
of  mankind  were  concentrated, — that  the 
poor  weak  helpless  child  of  Bethlehem  was 
the  world's  Saviour,— his  manger  the 
source,  his  first  cry  the  hope  of  perishing 
humanity!  Think  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  when  the  empty  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  told  of  Jesus  having  risen  and 
the  disciples  met  in  an  upper  room  after 
He  had  ascended  up  on  high !  An  army 
was  equipped  to  go  forth  against  the 
heathenism  and  the  sin  of  men.  It  was 
said  to  them :  **  The  field  is  the  world." 
Their  work  was  to  attack  superstition 
wherever  it  lurked, — on  the  throne,  the 
bench  of  justice,  the  seat  of  authority,  in 
the  palace  of  pride,  the  hovel  of  poverty, 
and  the  dungeon  of  guilt.  Millions  were 
arrayed  against  them,  cherishing  their 
ancient  faith,  and  clinging  to  it  with 
the  strength  of  their  souls.  They  were 
to  convert  the  world,  and  to  make  all 
men,  in  every  nation, — nations  then 
■ever  heard  of,  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened, nations  educated  and  refined, 
to  make  them  all  bow  down  before  the 
Nazarene,  and  worship  the  Crucified  as 
Qod.  Was  ever  task  so  mighty  commit- 
ted to  a  legion  of  angele?  Yet  the  army 
■o  aent  forth  contained  but  eleven  feeble 
illiterate  men.  It  was  the  grain  of  mus- 
tard seed.  Or  think  of  the  great  instru- 
■lent  of  the  Church's  work,— the  instru- 
neDt  which  is  at  once  her  armoury  and 
Iwr  atatnte-book.  It  is  the  store-house 
frona  which  all  her  weapons  must  be 
takfUi— her  iwords  and  her  shields.     It 


is  the  book  of  her  history  from  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  time, — ^from  the  hour  when 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  world  was 
laid,  down  to  her  great  operations  at  Rome 
and  at  Patmos.  It  is  the  book  of  her 
constitution,  on  which  she  is  founded, — 
{he  book  of  her  laws,  where  is  found 
every  statute  that  is  to  govern  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  in  the  world.  It  is  the  book 
of  her  devotion,  where  ey^ty  praying 
heart  from  China  to  the  Indies  is  to 
gather  fervency,  and  where  every  weep- 
ing eye  is  to  turn  for  the  drying  of  its 
tears.  This  precious  book,  so  manifold 
in  its  relations  and  in  its  services,  is  so 
simple  that  a  child  may  read  it,  and  so 
small  that  a  child  may  carry  it  in  his 
hand.  And  the  statutes  of  the  whole 
Gospel  world  to  the  end  of  time,  are  con- 
tained in  two  commandments.  Is  not 
the  history  of  the  Church  an  exposition 
of  the  truth  that  God  often  employs  the 
smallest  agencies  in  working  out  His 
objects  ?  Is  it  not  just  an  illustration  of 
the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed? 

I  might  show  you  the  operation  of  the 
same  truth  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
Christian.  His  conversion  to  the  truth, 
—be  it  gradual  or  be  it  sudden, — belt 
such  as  he  can  give  account  of  or  no,  has 
taken  its  rise  from  some  very  small  cir- 
cumstance or  event  in  his  life.  It  was 
the  doing  of  one  hour  perhaps, — often- 
times of  a  moment.  Some  sermon  that 
arrested  his  thoughts,  some  death  that 
happened  in  his  family,  some  verse  that 
lingered  in  his  memory,  some  one  word, 
perhaps,  that  took  hold  of  his  conscience. 
It  is  generally  by  such  means  that  the 
great  change  takes  place,— a  change  that 
begins  feebly  here,  but  becomes  mighty 
hereafter, — that  begins  a  little  streamlet 
here,  but  rolls  on  an  ocean  in  eternity. 
Let  the  Christian  trace  back  his  inner  life 
to  its  first  throbbings.  He  will  remem- 
ber that  it  had  a  birth,  and  an  infancy, 
far  feebler  than  that  of  the  body, — that 
it  began  with  one  pulsation  within,  and 
often  from  a  word  without.  And  looking 
far  in  the  future  to  the  life  of  the  soul  in 
glory, — to  the  seraph- spirit  which  is  at 
once  highet  than  an  archangel  and 
humbler  than  a  child, — and  cowU^*tMv{v^{i 
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this  with  its  source  and  origin  on  earth, 
we  see  in  man  himself,  in  the  Christian 
soul,  this  parable  embodied,  the  mustard- 
seed  sown. 

II.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  another  truth, 
which,  I  beliere,  Jesus  meant  his  disciples 
to  meditate  upon,  from  the  parable  which 
is  our  text, — The  influences  which'  God 
brings  to  hear  upon  the  mitstard-seed,' 

Nothing  of  this  indeed  is  specified  in 
the  parable ;  but  you  do  not  need  to  be 
told  how  sometimes  truth  is  far  more 
solemn  when  suggested  than  when  stated, 
and  how  a  teacher  often  aims  to  secure 
that  a  lesson  shall  be  reached  by  the  mind 
itself.  Well,  then,  let  us  seek  to  under- 
stand the  true  teaching  of  the  parable. 
Some  persons  think  that  the  beauty  of  it 
lies  in  this,  that  from  very  small  agencies 
there  spring  great  results,  that  the  con- 
trast between  the  seed  and  the  fruit  is  all 
or  nearly  all  that  the  Saviour  meant  to 
impress  upon  us.  And  no  doubt  this 
contrast  is  made  Tery  prominent  in  the 
parable,  and  is  found  to  be  very  promi- 
nent in  reality  when  we  look  as  we  have 
been  doing  at  the  yarious  works  of  God. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  contrast  is 
meant  to  teach  us  something  farther  of 
the  greatest  yalue.  It  is  a  paradox  to 
say  that  small  agencies  are  the  cause  of 
great  results.  It  is  more  than  a  paradox 
— it  is  an  inaccuracy,  an  untruth.  One 
of  the  first  principles  of  human  thought 
is  this,  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
effect  that  has  not  been  in  the  cause, 
that  every  result  must  have  a  sufficient 
agency  to  account  for  it  And  if  the  ap- 
parent source  of  any  change  fails  to  show 
us  why  that  change  is  so  important,  then 
there  must  be  other  sources  and  other 
influences  which  are  unseen.  Take  the 
case  of  the  mustard  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  as  instanced  by  our  Lord.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds.  It  is  dropped 
perhaps  by  a  bird  in  its  passage  through 
the  air.  Small  and  unnoticed  circum- 
stance to  giro  birth  to  the  bourgeoning 
tree,  which  stands  a  monument  to  future 
ages  I  Tet  say  not  that  the  influences 
which  bear  upon  it  are  few  or  small.  To 
nourish  that  tiny  seed  the  elements  of 
nature  exert  their  utmost  powers.  The 
JidcoB  of  the  earth  ar«  gathered  in  fh)m 
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every  side  to  enrich  it.  A  hundred  clouds 
sail  over  the  heaven  laden  with  their 
precious  burden  to  water  it.  The  breeze 
that  has  just  left  the  couch  of  sicknesv 
where  it  has  been  invigorating  the  dying, 
hastens  to  breathe  upon  the  leaf  of  thia 
mustard  seed.  The  light  that  visits  it 
and  cheers  it,  travels  with  unspeakable 
velocity  through  millions  of  miles  that  it 
may  reach  it.  Speak  not  of  the  agency 
being  smalL  Nature  is  the  agency.  And 
it  needs  all  her  powers — it  needs  light 
from  the  distant  sun — and  clouds  fh>m 
the  blue  heavens — and  winds  fh>m  the  far 
pole — and  juices  from  the  fertile  soil,  ere 
that  mustard  tree  can  arise  in  its  strength ! 
And  so  with  history.  The  plucking  of 
an  apple  seems  a  very  little  thing  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  our  sin  and  all  our 
woe.  But  there  were  other  things  behind. 
It  needed  the  law  of  God  to  have  been 
announced  to  man — to  have  been  broken 
and  despised  by  man :  it  needed  €k)d*s 
threatening  to  have  been  held  forth,  it 
needed  God  to  be  a  Being  of  perfect  Jus- 
tice, perfect  Holiness,  perfect  Truth, — ^in 
fine,  to  be  an  Infinite  Being  as  He  is,  ere 
that  action  of  Eve  could  have  produced 
such  dire  results  as  it  has  done  on  earth. 
The  monk  of  Erfiirth  found  a  book  upon 
a  certain  shelf  of  the  convent  library,— 
that  seems  a  petty  thing  to  have  convulsed 
nations,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the 
truth  of  God.  Tes,  but  how  many  an 
influence  unseen  was  at  work.  That 
book  must  be  the  Bible.  The  inspiratiaD 
of  ages  must  have  penned  it — the  veto 
of  very  God  must  have  spoken  it — Sinai 
must  have  burned  for  it — Jefus  Christ 
must  have  died  for  it — the  monk's  soul 
must  have  been  wrought  upon  aa  God 
only  can  work — ^the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
must  have  been  struggling  ther^  ere 
Luther  could  be  converted  ami  religion 
reformed.  So  is  it  speot«ily  with  gospel 
truth  in  the  church  and  in  the  aool  of 
man.  If  eleven  fishermen  and  puMicans 
were  sent  forth  to  convert  and  to  bapHae 
all  nations,  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God 
was  sent  with  them.  Christ  was  with 
them  alway  even  to  the  end  of  the  workL 
If  the  small  Bible  that  a  child  can  eairy 
be  at  once  the  Armoury  and  the  Statata- 
book  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gnoa— jet  that 
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book  is  Omniscience  Incarnate — and  is 
applied  by  the  Omnipotent  Spirit.  If  one 
sentence  er  e?en  one  word  can  oyerthrow 
tlie  dominion  of  sin  ina  hardened  soul,  and 
awaken  up  remorse  and  shame  for  deeds 
long  since  done,  and  often  remembered 
without  effect — can  seize  hold  on  a  slum- 
bering conscience  and  lead  it  captive  like 
a  child— can  cast  out  the  life-long  dwellers 
in  an  evil  heart,  and  make  lore  spring 
up  within  it  to  the  Diyine  author  of  its 
being — it  is  God  himself  working  in  that 
Terse  or  in  that  word — it  is  a  word  more 
awful  than  the  fiat  of  creation  1  The  out- 
wasd  agency  is  little — it  is  but  a  mustard 
seed ;  but  the  influences  within  are  count- 
less and  irresistible,  they  are  Omnipotence 
itself!  And  thus  it  is,  that  when  it  falls 
to  our  duty  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  word 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
when  a  minister,  or  a  parent,  or  a  teacher 
in  a  Sabbath  school  speaks  for  God,  the 
smallness  of  the  effort,  the  feebleness  of 
the  agency,  his  apparent  impotence,  may 
depress  his  heart.  But  there  comes 
following  thereon — there  ought  to  come 
— it  is  our  high  privilege  that  there 
should  come — a  feeling  of  a  mighty 
influence  along  with  us.  The  simple 
words  that  are  spoken,  sometimes  in 
the  homely  dialect  of  the  poor,  are 
**  winged  words,**  borne  upon  the  breath 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  church 
— the  school — the  room  at  home — may 
become  the  birthplaces  of  immortal  souls. 
Yon  cottage  by  the  hill-side,  where  the 
only  teacher  is  the  grey-haired  father, 
and  the  only  school  a  few  young  children 
with  their  gleaming  eyes  gazing  up  to  his 
face — that  home  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
known— but  consecrated  by  a  hundred 
prayers,  and  by  a  life  of  daily  patience, 
may  be  registered  in  heaven  as  a  holy 
place,  and  angels  may  be  saying  of  it  now, 
**Tlua  man  and  that  man  was  born  there.** 
It  was  in  yon  other  dwelling,  some  Sab- 
bath erening  long  ago — before  death  had 
vinted  that  home,  and  the  graves  of 
di0  churchyard  had  been  dug—that  a 
atoiy  Irom  God's  Word  was  told  to  an 
aseemhled  family.  That  story  was  blessed 
■  and  now  the  venerable  missionary  in 
a  foreign  land,  who  has  spiritual  children 
hoth  ia  heayen  and  earth— speaks  of  that 


night  as  the  birth-hour  of  his  soul,  and 
of  his  labours  for  God.  The  mustard- 
seed  had  been  scattered  there;  the  in- 
fluences of  divine  grace  had  visited  and 
breathed  upon  it  and  now  behold  that 
mustard-tree  I 

These  influences  are  unseen,  and  often 
overlooked ;  to  realise  them  is  a  special 
province  of  a  Christian's  faith.  To  work 
without  a  sense  of  them,  is  vain — it  may 
begin  in  ardour,  and  may  be  prosecuted 
for  a  time  with  energy ; — but  it  wHl  end 
in  despair.  To  work  without  vividly 
realising  them,  is  to  go  on  in  our  labour 
uncheered  and  listless,  as  so  many  do^ 
to  be  fiiint-hearted  in  disappointments, 
and  impatient  at  delays.  To  work  under 
the  power  of  those  unseen  influences,  is 
to  live  by  faith,  to  follow  those  who  have 
inherited  the  promises,  to  persevere 
against  all  opposition,  to  save  men,  and 
•to  honour  God. 

These  influences  are  the  result  of 
prayer,  and  may  be  obtained  by  those 
who  are  in  earnest  with  God.  Many  con- 
gregations, many  Sabbath  schools,  many 
homes  are  without  them  —  the  seed  is 
sown,  perhaps,  in  abundance,  but  there 
it  lies  in  the  ground,  without  a  shower 
to  visit  it,  dry,  withered,  forgotten,  dead. 
But  only  let  the  earnest  prayers  of  those 
who  sow  ascend  to  the  divine  Father — 
only  let  each  seed  cast  into  the  ground 
be  accompanied  with  a  petition  raised 
on  high— only  let  there  be  an^hour  in 
the  closet,  ere  there  is  an  hour  given  to 
the  congregation,  the  school,  or  the 
home — only  let  Moses  pray  in  the 
mountain,  lifting  venerable  hands  to 
Heaven,  while  the  Joshuss  wrestle  on 
the  plain  with  the  enemies  of  God — and 
then  hardly  a  seed  will  perish,  then 
every  leaf  will  glisten  with  its  precious 
pearly  dew.  Oh,  as  we  wish  for  the  in- 
fluences of  divine  grace  to  help  and 
bless  our  work — without  which  it  must 
be  all  in  vain — let  us  labour  just  as  ear- 
nestly with  God  as  we  do  with  man. 

III.  I  fear  I  must  not  attempt  at  any 
length  to  explain  the  last  truth  in  this 
parable,  that  great  resuUt  are  to  be  ex* 
peeled  from  GotTe  operations  on  the  soul. 
This  is  the  less  necessary  that  it  has 
been  already  illustrated  b^  \mvV^e«XAQiTi. 
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I  might  shew  jou.  that  this  parable 
reprcsenta  religion  to  be  a  life.  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  doctrines,  not  a  thing  to 
be  learned  and  understood,  and  mea- 
sured, and  written  down  in  a  book.  It 
is  not  a  confession  of  faith.  It  is  not  a 
system  of  emotions  and  of  feelings, 
kindled  like  flames  within  the  soul  for 
an  hour,  then  to  go  out  into  darkness, 
and  then  to  be  relit  again.  Religion  is 
a  life,  if  it  is  anything  at  all.  The  life 
of  the  mustard  tree,  the  life  of  the  souL 
This  is  its  great  result— a  living  thing, 
instead  of  a  carcase  of  death  ! 

I  might  shew  yon  that  the  parable  re- 
presents religion  to  be  a  thing  of  unceas- 
ing progress  within  the  souL  Just  as  the 
mustard  tree  grows  on,  ever  silently  on 
— under  the  tranquil  stars,  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  the  summer's  smile,  and  in  the 
winter's  cold.  The  storm  may  break  a 
branch,  but  it  makes  the  tree  only  cling- 
closer  to  its  soil.  The  winter  may  wither 
it  for  the  time,  but  it  makes  it  hardy, 
enduring,  strong.  So  does  piety  ever 
progress,  forwards  and  upwards!  Like 
the  tree,  beautifying  and  blessing  earth, 
— but  always  making  for  Heaven.  Ad- 
vancing in  the  warmth  of  prosperity,— 
strengthening  in  cold  adversity.  Back- 
sliding sometimes,  but  receding  like  the 
wave,  only  to  advance  farther  than  before  I 
I  might  speak  to  you  of  a  subject  that 
none  of  us  comprehend  fully — the  great- 
ness of  saving  a  soul.  Conscious  life  has 
an  unspeakable  value.  The  viewless 
being  that  can  grasp  immensity  in  its 
thought,  is  mysteriously  great.  A  soul 
that  is  capable  of  iove  is  thereby  im- 
mortal,  for  it  has  one  chief  character- 
istic of  God.  But  the  being  who  was 
made  in  God*s  image — who  has  some- 
thing of  God's  image  still— in  whom  the 
incarnate  God  could  dwell,  and  who 
could  manifest  His  attributes  and  His 
perfections ;— this  is  a  being  too  awful 
for  me  to  measure.  Yet  such  is  the  soul 
of  every  man!  Of  what  depths  of  woe 
that  soul  is  capable— what  misery,  what 
degradation,  what  ruin  may  be  his— let 
the  tears  and  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer 
tell.  Of  what  grandeur,  and  light,  and 
holiness,  and  glory  a  soul  is  capable,  let 
the  sight  of  man  upon  the  throne  of 
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Jehovah  testify  I  Yes,  to  lose  erne  soul — 
to  lose  the  soul  of  one  child  in  a  Sabbath 
school,  might  make  the  world  wear  sack- 
cloth for  ever.  To  save  one  soul  of  a 
pauper  shivering  on  the  highway  —  is 
to  partake  of  the  glory  and  the  joj  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself! 

But  you  will  observe  that  the  parable 
suggests  another  kind  of  result  from  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  than  the  mere 
growth  of  the  mustard-tree.  We  are 
told  that  "  the  fowls  of  the  air  do  lodge 
under  the  shadow  of  it."  Good  done  to 
others^  is  a  result  of  the  Christian  life. 
We  might  learn  this  from  another  p(nnt 
implied  in  the  parable.  When  the  mus* 
tard-tree  has  grown  it  must  put  forth 
new  seeds*  This  is  the  law  of  its  being. 
No  tree  can  be  developed  without  these. 
Seeds  fall  to  the  ground — are  carried  on 
the  wind — and  they  produce  other  trees 
of  the  same  kind.  Is  it  not  so  with  the 
Christian?  These  two  aspects  of  benefi- 
cence are  realised  in  him.  Behold  him 
open  as  day  to  the  calls  of  charity  I  Who 
needs  his  help  and  fails  to  receive  it? 
What  district  is  not  blessed  by  his  pre- 
sence ?  What  distress  is  not  relieved  by 
His  sympathy  and  by  His  smile  ?  Again, 
this  Christian  tree  produces  seeds  of  other 
trees.  Was  there  ever  yet  a  Christian, 
think  you,  (save  the  few,  converted  near 
their  death,  and  perhaps  not  even  they,) 
who  did  not,  by  God's  grace,  save  at 
least  one  soul  to  be  a  rejoicing  to  him 
in  glory?  Shall  there  be  one  believer 
who  shall  enter  heaven  alone  ?  I  hardly 
believe  there  is  one.  This  blesaed  confi- 
dence I  will  not  let  go ! 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  then  grant  His 
influences  on  the  seed  which  is  acaitered 
in  this  congregation,  in  our  Sabbath 
schools,  and  in  our  homes — miod  may 
each  one  of  you  do  at  least  something  to 
BOW  such  seed  in  the  haarta  of  others! 

*'  It  is  in  the  soil  of  thia  small  planet 
that  God  is  sowing  His  seed,  and  rainog  as 
in  a  nursery  those  plants  which  are  yet 
to  clothe  a  glad  universe  with  their  ever- 
lasting verdure.  Reader,  has  this  good 
seed  been  sown  in  thy  heart  ?— lec^  tbso, 
the  fhiit-making  influenoea  of  tiMS  k»fs 
of  God  in  Christ  shine  in  anon  thee^  tkat 
there  may  appear  first  the  liade,  th«B  the 
ear,  and  then  the  ML  com  in  tfie  mx* 
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WOMAN'S   WORK. 


It  appears  that,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
a  project  originated  with  some  benevo- 
lent Indiyidoals  in  London,  to  institute  a 
college  for  women  of  the  working  classes, 
with   somewhat  different   objects  from 
those  of  similar  institutions  previously 
existing,  either  in  the  metropolis  or  in  the 
provinces,  and  keeping  in  view  the  pro- 
priety of  instructing  them  in  such  arts 
of  their  every-day  life  as  the  care  of  the 
health, — the  management  of  children, — 
the  econony  of  the  house, — the  keeping 
of  accounts, — singing, — domestic  or  prac- 
tical ethics, — and  reading  of  the  Bible. 
On  the  necessity  or  practicability  of  such 
an  Institution,  we  mean  not  now  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  having  had  our  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject  not  so  much 
on  the  point  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  as  of 
its  immediate  means.    It  had  been  re- 
solved that  all  the  instruction  should  be 
given  by  females;  but  those  best  qualified 
for  the  task  were  the  freest  to  confess 
their  unfitness  and  need  of  preparation. 
It  was  therefore  felt  that,  notwithstanding 
woman's  natural  aptitude  for  teaching, 
**  the  proper  foundation  of  a  college  for 
working  women  would  be  a  college  in 
which  ladies  should  learn  to  teach,"  inas- 
much as  no  divine  endowment  in  man  or 
woman  is  perfect  without  human  culti- 
vation ;  and  in    this  feeling  originated 
an  introductory  course  of  lectures,  which 
have  since  been  published,*  and  from 
which  we  propose  in  this  paper  to  glean 
such  passages  as  may  be  useful  for  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  willing  to  engage 
in  good  works  if  they  knew  the  way. 
Fields  are  opening  on  every  side  in  the 
present  day  for  woman's  work,  and  the 
conviction    is  forcing  itself  upon  each 
nore  earnest  heart,  that  every  human 
sympathy  must  be  employed  if  we  would 
bope  to  raise  the  masses  from  their  pre- 
ient  degradation ;  and  a  little  reflection 
will  show  that  rightly  to  employ  these, 
there  most  be  both  careful  preparation, 
sod  laborious  work.  In  one  word,  that  '*all 
ought  to  learn,  and  all  ought  to  teach." 

*  '*  Lectures  to  Udies  on  Practical  Subjecte.** 
Cambridge :  Jdac^lillaa  &  Co.  1855. 


The  present  work  has  the  peculiar 
benefit  and  charm  of  bringing  together 
the  views  entertained  by  a  number  of  the 
most  stirring  minds  of  the  day  on  some  of 
its  most  puzzling  problems ;  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  Maurice,  in  particular,  will  read 
in  one  of  his  lectures  a  history  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  growth  of  many  of  his  opinions, 
introduced  incidentally,  it  is  true,  but 
which  will  prove  both  curious  and  inter- 
esting. The  other  lecturers  possess  a 
scarcely  less  reputation  and  authority, 
viz. :  theBev.  Charles  Eingsley,  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  Dr. 
Sieveking,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Davies,  Dr. 
Chambers,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  LL.B., 
Archdeacon  Allen,  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench, 
Tom  Taylor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
The  subjects  are  naturally  as  varied  as 
are  the  intellects  of  the  lecturers ;  and  the 
result  is  a  volume  almost  invaluable,  re- 
garded either  from  a  literary  or  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view. 

We  begin  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Maurice's  lecture  on  '*the  College  and 
the  Hospital,**  on 

The  Spibit  and  Purpose  of  all 
Bbnbvolert  Exertions. 

"  That  which  I  admire  in  the  medical 
man  is  this:  though  he  is  continually 
looking  upon  disease,  he  believes  in  health. 
He  never  for  a  moment  allows  himself  to 
regard  disease  as  the  ordinary  natural 
condition  of  man,  though  no  one  has  so 
many  temptations  to  do  so.  He  never 
fancies  that  he  is  to  enter  into  terms  with 
it,  to  acknowledgeits  supremacy.  He  has 
to  fight  with  it ;  and  if  he  falls  half-a- 
dozen  times,  he  is  to  rise  up  and  begin 
the  fight  again.  We  smile  at  the  old 
alchemist  who  was  always  searching  for 
an  elixir.  Doubtless  he  was  often  de- 
ceived ;  doubtless  he  often  became  a  de- 
ceiver and  impostor.  There  were  quacks 
in  those  days  as  there  are  in  ours. 
But  his  desperate  zeal  had  its  ground 
in  a  faith  that  death  is  an  intruder  into 
God's  world;  that  life  is  a  man's  true  con- 
dition. This  faith  has  borne  fruit  in 
science,  and  may  bear  fruit  in  modem 
practice.  It  is  altogether  a  different 
thing  to  believe  that  physical  evil  may 
subserve  high  moral  ends,  and  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  to  labour  incessantly  for 
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the  extirpntioQ  of  h.  What  I  waot  i%  <  which  it  lU  inggKag  apumt  cvH 
tfamt  jour  kindlj  feeliDgi  ior  jour  fSdlow-  mpcioii.  Toa  will  fiad  is,  I  bdievt^ 
crestnret  &hu>old  be  bnoed  by  the  recol-  eTerjwbere  de^irmUe  to  wie  tlae  Xev 
lections  upoa  whidi  the  whole  work  of  Testament  and  the  Paatans  as  joor  great 
the  phjsician  depends ;  that  70a  should  guide  io  speaking  to  the  hearu  of  people^ 
nerer  suppose  acgoiescepce  in  the  diriae  and  to  use  thea  siaaplj  and  nannmUjy 
purpose,  which  is  a  high  and  wooderfol  fbliowing  the  wotds»  and  not  the  ooommb- 
gift,  means  aoqaiescence  in  coofiuion  tariet  apoQ  them,  which  are  so  mvch 
and  diiorder,  which  is  no  gift  of  God  at  harder  to  nnderstaod.  Yon  will  find  it 
all,  bat  the  effect  c^  cowardice,  fatalism,  well  ererjwhere  toabstain  frum  torturing 
and  superstition.  ....  I  ought  to  the  poor  bj  qnestioos,  and  not  to  despair 
have  rememberedeYery  time  I  went  into  a  of  anj  for  their  ignotance,  becanae  ja« 
ward  of  the  Hospital, '  Though  there  are  believe  there  ia  a  light  which  ligfaiwiftii 
all  kinds  and  forms  of  moral  disease  among  ererj  one." 
the  people  who  are  lying  on  these  beds, 

stiU  they  are  intended  for  health.    No !      EquaBy  predoos  are  the  experieiwes 
man  or  woman  here,  into  whatever  habiu   and  counsels  which  Kingsky  brings  from 

of  eril  he  or  she  may  hare  sunk,  has   another  field, 

made  or  can  make  tbote  habiu  into  a : 

law ;  there  is  a  true  state  for  all  and  |  **Ths  Couxtkt  Fakuh^ 

each  of  us.    God  would  bring  erery  one ;     -,  .     .        .^.         ,        •      ^^ : 

tothatsute.'    IflhadkeptthUconTic-l     He  begms  with  condemmng  that  qnm- 
tion  as  steadUy  and  firmly  before  me  as  '  ous  bencTolence  which  seeks  objecU  of 
the  corresponding  oouTiction  is  before   charity  out  of  doors,  to  the  negiect  of 
the  mind  of  the  pifaysician,  when  he  con«  .  m  li^^^  of  0^  ofm  house." 
siders  the  nature  o(  each  complaint,  and  ; 

the  remedies  which  are  fittest  for  it,  I  i      "A  Udy  can  go  into  a  poor  cottage, 
should  hare  been  hopeful  when  I  was    1*7  down  the  law  to  the  inhabitanta,  re- 
desponding,  and  have  done  good  when  I    pro^e  tl>em  for  sins  to  which  she  has 
was  utterly  inefficient    I  am  certain  that    D«^er  been  tempted ;  tell  them  bow  to 
I  am  right.    I  know  that  just  so  far  as  I    set  things  right,  which,  if  she  had  the 
ever  had  this  conviction,  my  whole  mind   doing  of  them,  I  fear  she  would  do  even 
was  raised.    I  could  speak  right  and  true    more  confusedly  and  slovenly  than  they, 
words.    And  I  know  alK>  that  the  loss  of   She  can  give  them  a  tract,  as  she  might 
thU  convicuon  brings  after  it  listlessness,  1  a  pill,  and  then  a  shillmg  as  something 
indifference,  and  that  hardness  of  heart  of  »weet  after  the  medicine ;  and  she  can  go 
which  the  spiritual  teacher  must  accuse    out  again  and  see  no  more  of  them  till 
himself;  before  he  can  ever  dare  to  im-  j  her  benevolent  mood  recurs  ;^  bat  with 
pate  it  to  any  other  person  whatsoever. !  the  servants  it  is  not  so.     She  knows 
....     We  must  believe  that  there  !  their  characters,  and,  what  is  more,  they 

is  that  which  we  can  speak  to  in  all  these    know   hers,  — they    know    her    pcivate 
people.      We  must  recognise  a  man  in    history,  her  UtUe  weaknesses.  ..... 

whatever  abyss  he  may  be  sunk— a  man  ,  And  so  she  is  tempted,  when  she  wishes 
StiU  capable  of  health  and  resurrection.  I  u>  do  good,  to  fail  back  on  the  poor  people 
We  must  get  the  doctor's  faith  before  we  '  in  the  cottages  outside,  who,  as  she 
take  upon  ourselves  to  cure  him  of  fancies,  know  nothing  about  her,  and  will 
what  we  call  his  unbeliefl  We  must  never  find  out  whether  or  not  she  acttup 
act  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  •  to  the  rules  she  lays  down  for  them.  Be 
of  the  universe  is  a  healer,  snd  that  j  not  deceived.  Fancy  not  that  they  know 
we  are  to  be  healers  under  Him,  and  i  nothing  about  you.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  acts  of  His  earthly  life  show  '  secret  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest; 
who  it  is  that  is  healing  sufferers  still  of '  and  what  you  do  in  the  doaet  is  surely 
any  of  their  diseases ;  whose  servants  the  i  proclaimed  (and  often  with  exaggeratiooi 

physicians  and  surgeons  are 1  enough  and  to  spare)  00  the  hoosetop. 

And  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  remember  1  These  poor  folks  at  your  gate  know  well 


in  the  streeu  and  alleys  of  London,  than 
in  the  wards  of  Bartholomew's  or  the 


enough,  through  servants  and  tiadesmeii» 
what  you  are,  how  you  treat  your  ser- 


Middlesex,  thst  health— physical  health,  vants,  how  you  pay  your  bills,  what  sort 
and  moral  health,— is  God's  law ;  that  all  i  of  temper  you  have ;  and  they  form  s 
the  forms  of  physical  as  well  as  of  moral  shrewd,  hard  estimate  of  y oar  character» 
are  theeflects  of  man's  transgres-    in  the  light  of  which  they  view  ail  thst 


sion.    It  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves, ;  you  do  and  say  to  them ;  and,  belieie  met 
in  the  case  of  every  man  with  whom  we    il  you  wish  to  do  any  real  good  to  theoB* 


converse,  that  we  are  not  to  speak  to  his 
eril  god  his  corruptioD}  hot  to  that  in  him 
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you  must  begin  by  doing  good  to  those 
who  Uestill  nearer  to  you  than  tbea*  Afld 
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bdieTe  me,  too,  that  if  yon  shrink  from  a 
hearty  patriarchal  sympathy  with  your 
own  serTants,  because  it  woald  require 
too  much  personal  human  sympathy  with 
them,  you  are  like  a  man  who,  finding  that 
he  had  not  powder  enough  to  fire  off 
a  pocket-pistol,  should  try  to  better  mat- 
ters by  using  the  same  quantity  of 
ammunition  in  an  eighty- four  pound 
gun. 

'*Yoar  next  duties  are  to  your  hus- 
band's or  father*s  servants  and  workmen. 
A  large  proportion  of  your  parish  work 
will  be  to  influence  the  men  of  your 
family  to  do  their  duty  by  their  depen- 
dents. You  wish  to  cure  the  evils  under 
which  they  labour.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  your 
men  relatives.  It  is  a  mockery,  for  in- 
stance, in  you  to  visit  the  fever- stricken 
cottage,  while  your  husband  leaves  it  in 
a  state  which  breeds  that  fever.  Tour 
business  is  to  go  to  him  and  say :  *  Here 
is  a  wrong ;  right  it*  This,  as  many  a 
beautiful  middle-age  legend  tells  us,  has 
been  woman's  function  in  all  uncivilised 
times ;  not  merely  to  melt  man's  heart 
to  pity,  but  to  awaken  it  to  duty.  But 
the  man  must  see  that  the  woman  is  in 
earnest ;  that  if  he  will  not  repair  the 
wrong  by  justice,  she  will,  if  possible, 
(as  in  those  old  legends,)  by  self-sacrifice. 
Be  sure  this  method  will  conquer.  Do 
but  say :  *  If  you  will  not  new -roof  that 
cottage, — if  you  will  not  make  that 
drain,  I  will.  I  will  not  buy  a  new  dress 
till  it  is  done ;  I  will  sell  the  horse  you 
gave  me,  pawn  the  bracelet  you  gave 
me,  but  the  thing  shall  be  done.'  Let 
him  see,  I  say,  that  you  are  in  earnest, 
and  be  will  feel  that  your  message  is  a 
divine  one,  which  he  must  obey  for  very 
ahsme  and  weariness,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Without  this  all  efforts  for  the  bettering 
of  the  masses  are  in  my  eyes  not  only 
oaeless,  but  hypocritical." 

He  thus  speaks  of 

Clubs  and  Work  Sogibtieb. 

**  Do  not  fancy  that  they  are  the 
greater  part  of  your  parish  work.  Rather 
watch  and  fear  lest  they  become  substi- 
totes  for  your  real  parish  work,— lest 
the  bustle  and  amusement  of  playing  at 
ahopkeeper,  or  penny-collector,  once  a- 
week,  should  blind  you  to  your  real 
power, — your  real  treasure,  by  spending 
which  you  become  all  the  richer.  What 
j€m  have  to  do  is  to  ennoble  and  purify 
the  womanhood  of  these  poor  women, — to 
make  them  better  daughters,  sisters, 
wivet,  mothers:  and  all  the  clubs  in  the 
world  will  not  do  that:  they  are  but 
j^Uatlvet  of  a  great  evil,  which  they  do 
SOI 
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not  touch, — cloaks  for  almsgiving,  clumsy 
means  of  eking  out  insufiScient  wages ; 
at  best,  kindly  contrivances  for  tricking 
into  temporary  thriftinesa  a  degraded 
and  reckless  peasantry." 

VisiTiwo  THE  Poor. 

"  Visit  whom,  when,  and  where  you 
will,  but  let  your  visits  be  those  of 
woman  to  woman.  Consider  to  whom 
you  go, — to  poor  souls,  whose  life,  com- 
pared with  yours,  is  one  long  malaise 
of  body,  and  soul,  and  spirit, — and  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by;  instead  of 
reproving  and  fault-finding,  encourage. 
In  God*s  name,  encourage.  ...  I 
entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  yon 
must  regulate  your  conduct  to  the 
poor,  and  in  their  houses,  even  to  the 
most  minute  particulars,  by  the  very 
same  rules  which  apply  to  persons  of 
your  own  class.  Never  let  any  woman 
say  of  you  (thought  fatal  to  all  con- 
fidence, all  influence) :  '  Yes,  it  is  all 
very  kind;  but  she  does  not  behave  to 
me  as  she  would  to  one  of  her  own 
quality.'  Piety,  earnestness,  affection- 
ateness,  eloquence, — all  may  be  nullified 
and  stultified  by  simply  keeping  a  poor 
woman  standing  in  her  own  cottage 
while  you  sit,  or  entering  her  house,  even 
at  her  own  request,  while  she  is  at  meals. 
She  may  decline  to  sit ;  she  may  beg  you 
to  come  in, — all  the  more  reason  for  re- 
fusing utterly  to  obey  her,  because  it 
shows  you  that  that  very  inward  gulf 
between  yon  and  her  still  exists  in  her 
mind,  which  it  is  the  object  of  your  visit 
to  bridge  over.  If  yon  know  her  to  be  in 
trouble,  touch  on  that  trouble  as  you 
would  with  a  lady.  Woman's  heart  is 
alike  in  all  ranks,  and  the  deepest  sor- 
row is  the  one  of  which  she  speaks  the 
last  and  the  least  We  should  not  like 
any  one, — no,  not  an  angel  from  heaven, 
to  come  into  our  houses  without  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  say :  "  I  hear  you  are 
very  ill  off,  I  will  lend  you  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  think  you  are  very  careless  of 
money,  I  will  take  your  accounts  into  my 
own  hands.'  And  still  less :  *  Your  son 
is  a  very  bad,  profligate,  disgraceful  fel- 
low, who  is  not  fit  to  be  mentioned ;  I  in- 
tend to  take  him  out  of  your  hands  and 
reform  him  myself.'  Neither  do  the 
poor  like  such  unceremonious  mercy, 
such  untender  tenderness,  benevolence  at 
horse- play,  mistaking  kicks  for  caresses. 
They  do  not  like  it,  they  will  not  respond 
to  it,  save  in  parishes  which  have  been 
demoralised  by  officious  and  indiscrimi- 
nate benevolence.  Approach,  then,  these 
poor  women  as  sisters.  Learn,  lovingly 
and  patiently, — (ay,  and  reverently,  Coit 
there   is  that  in  e^ery  \v\xmfiLtv  \kscQ^ 
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vhicb  demand  I 

reTerenced  if  we  irieh  to  underetand  it), 
— lenrn,  I  tnj,  to  underatand  their  i 
ttnotdei,  and  bj  that  time  thej  will  have  j 
learoeil  to  underitand  jroor  remediei,  and  , 
they  will  appreciate  them.  For  you  hmrt  \ 
remediei.  I  do  not  uodervalne  your  i 
poaition.  No  man  □□  earth  is  Igbi  in- 
clined to  undervalue  the  real  power  of: 
wealth,  raak,  accompli sh men ti,  naiinen,  | 
— even  phyiica!  beauty.  All  are  talenti  ^ 
froni  God,  and  I  give  Qod  thinki  when  I  : 
aee  them  posaeaaed  by  any  hnman  being;  ' 
for  I  know  that  they  too  can  be  uied  in 
Sia  lervice,  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
true  emancipation  of  vomaD." 

Mr.  Daviet  devotei  a  whole  lecture  to 
the  ikibject  of  Diatrict  Viaiting,  apeaking 
to  much  the  Bame  purport  on  the  spirit 
in  which  the  poor  are  to  be  addressed. 

He  ia  oat  tlie  only  lecturer  of  the  lenes 
who  recommends  ladies  in  TiaitiDg  to 
guard  again«t  the  «en*e  of  iutruaion,  by 
gaiog  among  the  poor  a*  unying  b  com- 
mission,  holding  by  tbe  Great  Head,  and 
aervtng  uoder  ttiem  whom  He  haa  aet  in 
fiia  church,  instead  of  setting  theoiselTei 
above  the  ministry,  or  spies  upon  them, 
or  recommending  one  mlniiter  above  an- 
other. Here  is  an  extract  from  his  re- 
marka  on  the  aubjecL 

"  The  mention  of  your  ofSce  or  com- 
mistion  will  be  admitted  a*  a  passport, 
and  OS  the  warranrfor  your  visit  .  .  . 
If  you  u«e  Isngusge  which  sounds  like 
this,  but  is  very  diOerent,  al>out  being 
urged  by  a  love  of  aouls,  there  is  a  danger, 
not  only  of  falling  into  very  confused 
notions  about  souls,  but  also  of  putting 
forward  a  certain  pretension  to  peculiar 
religious  zeal.  But  if  jou  say,  in  one 
form  of  expresaioD  ot  another,  '  I  am  sent : 
by  those  who  are  over  you  in  tbe  Lord,' 
you  will  And  that  that  is  enough,  and  . 
that  you  will  be  clear  of  all  blame  or  sua- , 
picion  of  lotnuion."  i 

He  sees  a  risk  of  the  district  visitor 
degenerating  into  a  mere  diipeuKi  of  re- , 
lief,  or  of  tract*. 

CH,UrTT. 

"  Now  aa  it  is  made  a  main  part  of  a 
visitor's  busineaa,  in  London  especially, 
to  relieve  distress  by  Lckela  for  bread  . 
and  groceries  and  other  necessaries,  it ' 
happens  too  often  that  the  visitor  subaidas 
into  this  offlce  alone.  With  reference  to 
this  danger,  it  is  especially  needAil  to  , 
cbaiitii  Uiat  reTerence  ft»  tin  poor  at  J 


fellow -creature!  and  spiritual  being*, 
which  ia  implied  in  tbe  act  of  obtaining 
fellowship  with  them.  Nothing  is  more 
revolting  and  insaltiog  than  tbe  tone  of 
langoage  which  may  sometimea  be  lieard 
from  prufesaed  phiiantbropistaabout  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  poor.  If  wtpulrmr' 
ttlves  in  the  place  of  the  needy,  we  (ball 
feel  what  a  shook  it  would  give  to  our 
self-respect,  to  our  sense  of  honour,  to 
receive  a  dole  of  relief.  Surely  all  alms- 
giving should  be  done  with  the  gtcatest 
deiicacy,  snd,  if  possible,  secrecy.  W« 
must  not  help  to  turn  any  poor  persons 
into  buogry  animals." 
Tucra. 
"  The  other  character  in  which  the 
true  function  of  a  lady  vialtor  la  apt  to 
disappear,  ia  that  of  a  Tract  Diatribvtor. 
The  system  of  tracts  and  tract-diatribo- 
tion  baa  grown  up  in  our  time  to  a  great 
artificial  magnitude ;  and  in  most  parts 
of  London  tbe  "  Tract- Lady"  ta  well- 
I  known.  This  tract-lending  is  apt  to 
^  become  a  very  perfunctory  and  barm 
affair,  even  if  the  tract*  are  good.  But 
'■  we  must  remember  that  tract-llteia- 
ture  has  peculiar  temptationa  to  beeoms 
unwholesome.  It  is  almost  a  merit  in  a 
publication  of  that  class  to  be  amart, 
'  violent,  and  exaggerated ;  and  tbongh  II 
'  is  possible  that  a  startling  address  may  ia 
;  some  instances  be  useM,  it  can  lurdly  ba 
aupposed  that  a  regniar  course  of  anck 
reading  can  be  good,  even  for  tbe  bald- 
ened sinner.  Narretive  tracts,  too,  an 
the  most  in  (kvonr  ;  so  that  Uie  qtiantin 
of  small  and  poor  religious  flcUoa  whidi 
iasuesfrotn  the  press  in  this  guise  ii  almost 
inconceivable.  It  seems  to  me,  therefiut, 
very  important  to  subordinate  to  tiiegv- 
neral  office  this  particular  act  of  lendinf 
religions  pamphlet*.  Uaually  it  weuU 
be  possible,  instead,  to  urge  tbe  poor  is 
subscribe  to  some  cheap  Dbrary,  and  IB 
read  books  instead  of  tracts,  jnat  as  it  ii 
better  for  them  to  frequent  a  clieap  read* 
ing.foom,  where  tbey  may  see  tbe  higbsr 
class  of  newspapers,  than  to  take  in  at  a 
greater  expense,  one  party  journal.  Soma- 
times  Itooks  might  be  lent;  and  then 
need  be  no  rule  against  giving  tracts.  Bat 
I  think  all  viiitora  of  any  experience  wiB 
sympathisewitb  tbe  wantoffaithlhaf* 
expressed  in  the  viitnei  of  wbolasali 
tract- diitribnting." 

Mr.  BrewOT,  a  workhonae  chaplah, 
makes  out  a  stroog  cUm  tor  ttw  wart- 
house  receiving  a  share  (f  ladled  viatta 
We  most  forbear  boa  givinc  fltrtfa« 
extracts,  with  the  exceptioa  ct  a  ds|)i 
pangmpb,  vhiob  wa  nlfiain  i>  *  *>K 
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M  beftring  on  another  important  ques- 
tion  of  the  day.* 

Archdeacon  Allen  brings  the  experi- 
enoe  of  an  inspector  of  schools  to  the  en- 
riching of  his  subject,  which  is  on  the 
eTery-day  work  of  ladies, — 1,  in  school ; 
S,  in  the  family  ;  3,  in  society.  But  the 
lecture  is  too  yaluable  to  be  mutilated  by 
extracts. 

Trench  is  scarcely  equal  to  himself,  and 
his  lecture,  however  yaluable  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  his  interesting  researches  on 
words,  is  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
the  other  contributions  to  the  yolume. 

Of  the  remaining  lectures,  three  by 
medical  men  on  the  causes  of  disease 
among  the  poor,  and  on  Hospitals  as 
means  of  cure,  all  conclude  with  earnest 
appeals  to  ladies  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
inga  of  their  sisters  of  the  lower  orders 

*  I  nrait  expreM  a  wish  that  the  Poor.law 
Commis8ioQer«  would  require  that  the  children 
of  all  workhouses  \p.  large  towns  should,  to  the 
age  of  ten.  be  brought  up  in  rural  schools. 
Erery  consideration  of  humanity,  uid  eren  of 
sound  economy,  requires  this.  "  The  poor  you 
have  always  with  you,  and  always  miut."  When 
will  parishes  see  that  it  is  their  best  wisdom  to 
bare  a  healthy,  cheerful,  and  educated  poor,  and 
not  familiarise  the  children  entrusted  to  them 
with  the  sad  and  demoralising  effects  of  a  work- 
house Ufe  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  many  able  girls 
and  lads  are  thrown  upon  the  parish,  spending 
their  lives  alternately  in  the  Workhouse  and 
the  Prison,  from  the  penny  wise  management  of 
many  TMtries. 


by   kindly   inquiry,    gentle   sympathy, 
and  by  the  diffusion  of  wholesome  infor- 
mation ;  and  two  other  lectures  on  law  as 
it  affects  the  poor,  and  on  sanitary  law, 
are  given  with  the  same  purpose,  of  mak- 
ing lady  visitors  more  competent  to  ad- 
vise and  take  other  steps  for  enlightening 
those  with  whom  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  on  the  subject  of  their  temporal 
interests.    On  the  whole  we  never  before 
met  with  such  high  views  of  the  objects 
and  principles  of  ladies'  work ;  nor  such 
lofty  and  tender  and  considerate  reflec- 
tions upon  the  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  the  poor.    It  breathes  throughout  one 
spirit,  that  spirit  which,  in  imitation  of 
Him  who  came  to  seek   and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  has  led  Flot«nce 
Nightingale,  and  her  brave  associates,  to 
condescend  to  the  humble  and  dangerous* 
task  which  they  have  both  undertaken 
and  completed,  adhering  to  their  work 
and  principles  till  the  very  last  soldier  has 
left  the  scene  of  his  sufferings,  and  prov- 
ing that  whoever  else  may,  they  have  not 
become  weary  in  well-ddng,  nor  slacken- 
ed their  labour  till  the  whole  harvest  was 
reaped.    May  God  by  His  Spirit  raise  up 
many  such  to  be  imitators  of  them  as  they 
are  of  Christ,  and  to  show  by  their  self, 
sacrifice  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Cross  is 
living  and  working  in  the  Christians  of 
the  day*  G.  C. 


PJBOPOSED  UNION  AMONG  THE  OFFICE-BEARERS  AND  MEMBERS 
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Wb  return  to  this  subject,  encouraged  by 
the  communications  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, in  answer  to  the  appeal  made  in 
the  conclnding  part  of  our  last  article.* 

*  We  hope  our  esteemed  correspondents  win 
pscdon  us  if,  without  consulting  them,  we  take 
ths  Mbvrty  of  publishing  extracts  from  their  let- 
Un,  which  we  know  were  not  intended  for  the 
pvMe  eys,  but  which,  for  this  yery  reason,  our 
I  will  peruse  wirh,  if  possible,  greater  con. 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  which 


.  a  liiniiter  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 
**  I  hars  read  with  very  jtreat  pleasure  •  Union. 
istV  J^iihj  and  pregnant  remarks  in  the  last  N  urn- 
Ux  ti  thm  Bdhibmrgh  Christian  AliuazirM.  Be  has 
*  klStlM  naU  on  the  head  *  I  hope  be  will  hit  bard. 
•pto  and  again,  till  he  hiu  it  home  \%hat  U 
proyoasd  I  hsTe  long  desiderated  as  the  only  thing 
mt,  bunsoJly  spcalong,  is  likely  to  put  fresh  lift 


It  is  a  hackneyed  but  true  saying,  that 
this  age  is  a  practical  one ;  for  while  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Refor- 
mation, down  to  the  beginning  of  the 

into  our  old  Church.    The  fkct  is,  our  Presbyte- 
I  rian  constitutional  machinery  has  long  been,  and 
I  is  at  present,  in  all  its  parts,  so  badly  worked,  that 
I  it  serves  only  to  restrain  anjr  energy,  and  quench 
I  any  life,  that  there  may  be  in  individual  ministers. 
:  It  receives  its  impulses.  m>t.  as  it  ought  to  do. 
I  from  the  free  and  honest  opinions  of  the  majo  • 
>  rity,  but  from  mere  traditional  echoes  rever- 
berating from  one  head  to  another.    We  must 
meet — we  must  consult— we  must  seek  to  bring 
our  united  counsels  tu  bear  upon  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Church,  whether  in  Presbyteries. 
Synods,  Commissions,  General  Assembly,  or  its 
Committees,  and  thus  infuse  some  life,  spirit, 
and  coherency  alike  into  her  national  influence 
uid  her  missionary  .undertakings.    Let  the  sign 
be  given,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  *  UuloinaC  \«>2\ 
rally  at  once  at  least  ona  buu^^d.  (oo^«\*^^^^ 
true  men  round  his  bamiex. 


Octobeh] 
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present  centniy,  was  charKctorised  bj 
disco'nipi  in  science,  tlie  pTe«ent  (Xa- 
tory  [uelf  ii  chancUriied  chiefljby  dia- 
coTeiiea  In  art.  We  are  expending  the 
wealth  of  thought  which  hai  been  tnni- 
tnltted  to  iu  by  oni  more  immediate  an- 
ceatora.  Thiii* trueei'eaoronr"churoh 
principlea."  Whether  theie  are  Kood 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  they  are  at  least 
for  a  time  settled.  The;  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  re-discussed  for  the  last  two 

II.-JVh  a  VlniMcr  ta  Ot  Witt  of  SeotXmL 
*' t  hfttten  iDfipKH  th«  iDternt  vid  pkumr* 
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centuries.  They  hare  been  the  itthjecta 
of  OTertures  and  petitions,  of  motiona  and 
coanter-motiona,  of  disputes  and  com* 
plaints,  since  our  church  polity  waa 
established.  They  baTe  been  an  hirx- 
haustible  source  of  debate  In  Presby- 
teries, Synods,  and  Assemblies,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  breaking  ap  of  Free- 
byterianism,  in  its  oldest  and  beat  strong 
hold,  into  several  bodies,  more  united  in 
principle,  yet,  we  fear,  more  alienated  in 
onrdiipon]  to  tbcritnt.DDl  of  our  Drij[liboiin 


crtuDtd  lh>  Dpinioni.  and  c) 


>Fpe.ri  to  qu.m>  fhem  for  the 
nllattoo.  CiDtl™  li  oKviWT- 
wlll  b*  deiwDnod  bj  inui>  h  > 
wUl  be  fured  bj  others,— m  i 
Chinch'"  pe we.    FonhepreMt 


t^^ll 


t^"e''Do1>"< 

Mh7  God  ffjve  ^>ti.  Mod  eU  ^ike.niLndsd. 
ftiedom  which  the  preseat  occulon  Decile. 

Ill— nwm a  Ifdibtf T fn  Ma  Bi^imdt. 

Chorch  we  sre  Dot  occupjlng  the  poeLtlua 
fllUnjE  Ibst  place  In  the  pnblkc  ejre  neceiearj 
out  pro(|<eriI;  and  the  rnmatoD  Dfonr  InUui 


i*r*  of  thp  nstore  jon  pro|K«'.  thoe  "irpplj 
be  npcruarr  erimiitiia.  end  eld  ia  Dieklpi  man 
<f  oui  pueitionindulMnteitrd  Now  lib  not 
0  be  doohlfd  (bet  It  would  If  lo  en;  oonMer. 
hie  eitml  cunnnrrd  la  Ve  mlEht  Itj  beftm 
■ch  nthiT  Doi  dlfllTDllln.  nT  eiprrlnwee  (f 
lUTereot  Uodi.  and  the  ponlUIII;  uf  brttoiit 
h»  poitlion  of  our  <  hnrch  bi  our  enenl  epherM, 
id  both  »ek  (ltd  Inpert  emnsrl  and  encour. 
remeBt  In  all  Ihre*  reepicti.  Non»  of  ™r 
Siurch  ponrte  efford  the  Dpportqnllr  of  dolB( 
hit  lo  the  requieilf  vxteal.ur  In  the  proper  w^. 
hir  Prrebjifrire  ere  too  llmHed  for  th*  put* 
lose  \  OUT  S^ooda  ere  In  geivrel  very  badly  el- 

ijorL,  where  thlnirp  ihet  most  need  to  bo  uiohia 
jidOlecuBiedcaKnotbeeieiil.lnlfdat.  been 
hr  n,nf.r.n<-.  or  union  ^conionOon  ta  a  war* 
iu  ppopoae  would  da  ^rcat  pnC 

prllih;   pifrirj  nent  lo  Ihe    dlifrrent   proTmna 

our  ne'^pl*?  Tbrjare  bulrlrduidbrr^w.bndfli 
bj  Tree  Cburchlam  ;  our  Churrfa'a  etrnwtb  lel 
InAuenre  ere  greatly  unde rraled  by  Mrnds  ud 
fa<a :  and  the  mlniatretlona  of  ■!>)•  paMrbM 


I    would  do  iTTeat  ftood  In  eiery  way. 

•- 1  Baa  tbu  ohjrciiont  mn  be  taksn  lo  IM, 

and  In  flict  to  anj  pmpival  ibet  may  bs  voM- 

It  will  lie  aild  thatriiannranstltBtlaul.u  to- 

,    prnner  int>rnfrrn»»IIb(be]nrUdlctloii<ifaiir 

!    rrcoinlwd  oouTta.  Sic.  Ac.    Vnt  ttaa  Mmea,  k 

Irchnlcal  fornalllln.    Snicrtblna  mint  be  dw. 
and  the  auonar  tbe  hetter,  and  1  t» 


n,  who  rely 
ieUhllahed 


oup««((J,aa«i  K«.hllaheyrho,<h;  .i,d  to  R"'' VT        "f  ™"'''; J'3!!* ^wSj'S^ 

tbe  frar  od  the  pul  of  many  ..f  dl.i,le.«.>K  ilioir  i^.^  ":^'"7■.?'„"K'™n™1^w?£f  JSS 

Sen  Die  bian  unTinn  of  which  Ti  sv  ar/i^in.o  "'.''""'"'pat  ""TpropoBilmadebjMbH* 

anl  md  whlcli  If  tbej  baTe  Ir.  iu(,rii?r^> "  lipv  *  **'"'  ""  "'^  of  criilca  and  ecaaan.  bowtm 

Si"n''.t'ir'h^tlf!h.'^'.blirh'S™tSN;l;mu'ch  ™"r"  Brii  JoJf'lS'w^'JJ  «,^Sd^ 


li  yanr  propoaal  a  proper  remedy.  We  wUI  be 
tohl  that  our  orginlullun  >e  a  Chsrcli  Into  our 
four  eoarti.  tacmdlng  from  the  Kirk  geaalon  to 

other  Ihal  la  iTroViury  or  ■UaS^m"  AowVdo 

we  ture  hith.  rto  dose.  It  It  certain  that  we  are 
rcry  Ar  tiom  impiaftng  tin  oppoitniltles  *t 


Saie'biilew." 


<m  a  Ulnlilir  ta  lA«  Zan  tfSaOmL 

krticleln  this  month's  Namberef  >bt 
(nhirrlhid  'A  UoiDDlat.'  eapreB" 

c  eame  acntlmpnta  to  brnUieriaia^ 
hare  faand  In  aoMial  of  iIwb  a  rii^ 
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feeling,  than  perhspa  any  other  «ectioa« 
of  the  Protestant  Church  oa  earth ! 
Well,  then,  we  are  sick  of  controTeny 
abont  "jihurcb  principle!,"  and  desire  to 
eoncentriM  our  whole  itraDgth  upon 
church  practice.  We  are  wearied  trf  tbii 
endleu  tinkering  of  the  boiler,  and  per- 
petual changing  aod  shifting  of  the  ma- 
chinerj,  and  duire  rather  with  luch 
machinery  a«  we  poaieaa,  whether  screw 
or  paddle,  sails  or  steam,  to  pursue  onr 
Tojage,  and  improve  our  time  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  We  baTB  no  with  to 
attack  or  to  interfere  with  other  tiodies 
of  Christians.  These  may  deny  our  orders, 
reject  our  sacraments,  scorn  oar  mlni- 
ttratiODi,  and  without  exception  openly 
declare  war  agaiDSt  us,  whether  on  the 
ground  of  our  being  an  Establishment, 
orof  our  t>eiag  •  corrupt  branch,  or  sTeo 
DO  branch  at  all  of  the  Church  catholic. 
W«  cannot  help  thii.  Let  those  who  thus 
apeak  answer  to  Ood  for  what  they  say  I 
He  seea  all,  and  hears  all,  and  is  not  the 
Ood  of  anj  party,  or  of  any  church,  but  of 
those  who  in  every  place,  and  in  every 
church,  seek  to  do  Hii  will.  We  are  re-  ' 
•poniible  for  ourselves,  and  for  ourselves 
only,  and  to  God  we  must  answer  how 
we  use  this  great  talent  of  the  Establish- 
ed Cbuicb,  which  he  has  committed  to 


our  keeping  for  the  adTancenient  of  His 
glory  upon  earth.  If  we  bat  sought  that 
^kiry  with  a  slngteeyel  if,  putting  every 
other  consideration,  and  all  poulble  uon- 
wqaences  atide,  we  could,  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  cannot  be  deceived, 
sdft  with  true  and  loyal  hearts  to  make 
uur  church  an  instrument  for  advancing 
the  good  and  the  happiness  of  our  fallow - 
meo,  isitnot  certain  that  He  would  btets 
us,  and  that  all  who  saw  our  good  works 
wnald  glorify  Him,  and  say  amen  to  His 
blessing  except  those  who,  to  Die  the 
words  of  a  late  eminent  writer,  "love 
their  party  more  than  the  church,  their 
uhurch  more  than  Christ,  and  themtelvei 
mure  tbaa  all  •. " 

But  before  it  is  poa^ble  to  make  the 
ohiirch,  as  a  body,  more  alive  and  effi- 
cient. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  her 
office-bearers  and  members  should  have 
settled  intelligent  tmmctiom  as  to  their 
spuciSc  calling  and  dutiet  in  the  times 
and  circumstances  io  which  we  are  now 
placed— such  convictions  as  cannot  pos- 
ily  be  arrived  at  without  mutual 
iisultation,  full  interchange  of  thonght, 
puHent,  truthful,  and,  above  all,  prayer- 
fill  deUberation.  There  are  questions 
at  this  moment  of  the  moat  pressing 
n.iture,    and   of   the   utmost    practical 


Bal  work,  to  carry  out  ■  Mtuioitiiri  ipirlt  In  our  '  ni>r<n*Dl>c 
lUuiaoan^Bohamei.  wa  mtut  hoe  niaMlno  i  niiu.  In  Mi 

"  1  ti«i»  Lnd«d.  baeu  (klrudj  ptiuiiuiig  for  my    f  --  -^-"  ~ 
awB  BatfbbODrhood   octulanml  gUhrrlDRi  of 
WMhrrP   Uka-mlndad.   tint    rcstrlcttd   witbtD    - 
•cclMtuliol    ILmll*      Such    might    ba    IwaJ 
briBcDH  Df  on*  NiticHul  Chnrch  SoolctT.  llk« 
lbs  Cburcta  Utuknurj  Hoc^t^  in  EnitUnd 


■od  ftUnn 


'Sm  h*f ^tar't^o'ftb "'^o" 
tb  u  louobinc  ■nj'IbUig  thit 
iini,  I  tratt  tbst  vie  ihall  be 

IwuriDX  out  ul  tha  Sslctt  npaa  DUr  Zion,  whtcb 
^mv  ao  mika  US  a  Inll;  li>lDg  »luiDn>r> 
Church.  I  hopa  oa  ttiaU  ramimbtr  Chit  wa  iHfc 
Ihl"  not  ti)r  Ilia  Blnrj  if  <**  CHureA,  hut  anliraly 
for   the   Klar;  and  pndH  of  out  God  ;   ud  m*T 

«.d  wa  Igni  aun^T  lo  aaa  tha  lova  of  Chrirt 
■0  ihad  abroad  u  ta  lDdu«  man  Eladlr  to  oSar 

ramaln!  /o"l''"uijV  m!a. 

To  the  torigtAar  wu  lidded  the  rDllovrlng 
p  ^.  in  a  diSaraot  lUDd. 

"I  cancsr,  with  nit  «yk«wl,  In  the  above  ob- 
.(..•atlooi  ud  aanllinanu.  ud  moat  aamnUT 
qjBh  it  Buccau;  and  my   poor   prajare  ahail 


v.— JVln  ^luiviwM  CiirrMMii.lfliu.  I  up  (o  Hek  to  promote  tbe  grast  and   In  Uie 

tb.  ««h.d1ng  r«,«.t  In  your  „«U.Bl    -P™1<"1»  «'"'"'»  0"I«I»' ^"*'-  ,   _ 
r  Bikes  OM  Kill!  to  wrlla  you  ■  few  Unss,  to  I  n„t 
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importance,  which  we  cannot  here  en- 
umerate,   far    leu    dwell    Qpon, —  but 
which,   we   fear,  are   nerer  eyen  con- 
sidered by  manj  of  our  clergy,  or,  if 
considered  and  solyed,  their  solution  is 
necessarily  confined  to  their  own  bosoms, 
for  at  present  those  like>minded  hare 
really  no  means  whateyer  of  communi- 
cating freely  and  fully  with  eadi  other. 
It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  our  Church 
courts  are  the  legitimate  placet  for  the 
discussion  and  diflfosion  of  opinion.    But 
who  belleyes  this  possible  ?    It  is  a  mere 
theory,  not  a  fact,  and  never  was  else. 
Opinions  may  be  expressed  in  Church 
courts,  and  these  may  be  embodied  in 
action,  but  never  are  opinions  calmly 
formed  there.    We  again  repeat  it,  the 
friends  of  the   Church,    including   her 
office-bearers  and  members,  must  have 
opportunities  afforded  them  such  as  do 
not  at  present  exist  within  our  Church, 
— although  common  in  other  churches, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent, 
— of  meeting  together  in  private,  in  order 
to  hold  frank,  free,  esrnest,  yet  methodi- 
cal discussion  upon  every  question  which 
is  connected  with    the  well-being  and 
practical  usefulness  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    The  necessity  for  this  is  para- 
mount, and  can  be  delayed  no  longer,  if 
we  are  to  save  the  Church  from  becoming, 
if  not  a  mere  sect  in  the  country,  at 
least  utterly  unworthy  of  her  place  as  a 
national  esUblishment.    Whether  we  are 
the  Church  of  the  past,  and  "the  true 
representative  in  our  principles  of  the 
second  Reformation,**  or  any  other  refor- 
mation, is  to  us  a  question  of  compara- 
tively little  importence;  but  it  is  of  infi- 
nite moment  that  we  shall  be  the  Church 
of  the  present,  and  thereby  become  the 
Church  of  the  future.    Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,  but  let  us  follow  Christ,  and 
be  fellow-workers  with  Him  in  the  world  1 
It  may  be  that  we  "date  our  existence 
as  a  Church  from  1848."    Be  it  so !    Let 
us  then  manifest  the  vigour  of  youth,  and 
not  the  testiness  of  old  age.    Let  us  only 
act  worthy  of  one  who  is  thus  the 

'    "  Hrir  of  all  the  a|fe»— 
In  the  ibremoet  ranks  of  time  I  ** 

We  have  every  hope  that  this  year  will 

not  end  without  a  preliminary  meeting 
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being  Iield,  in  order  to  determine  the  beat 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  project  we 
have  so  much  at  heart  In  the  meantime, 
we  cordially  invite  our  friends  to  com- 
municate to  us  their  views,  whether  for  or 
against  our  plan,  and  these  shall  be  con- 
sidered private  or  public  as  the  writers 
may  desire.    May  Grod  tend  forth  His 

light  and  His  tru^ ! 

A  TTnovitT. 


THE  CHANGED  CROSS. 


It  was  a  time  of  tadnesa— and  my  beaii. 
Although  it  knew  and  loved  the  better  part. 
Felt  wearied  with  the  conflict  and  the  strife. 
And  all  the  needAil  dieoipUne  of  life. 


And  while  I  thonf  ht  on  these    as  giv«n  to  ms 
My  trial  teeta  of  faith  and  lore  to  be. 
It  aeemed  aa  if  I  nerer  ooald  be  sure 
That  fkithftd  to  the  end  I  thoold  endnrv. 

And  thus  no  longer  tnutlng  to  Hia  might 
Who  laya.  "  we  walk  by  fkith  and  not  by  sight,* 
Doubting— and  afanoat  yielding  to  despair. 
The  thought  aroa»— Jtf^  erott  I  camioi  bemi 

Far  hearier  its  weight  must  surely  be. 
Than  those  of  others  whieh  I  daily  see. 
Oh,  if  I  might  another  harden  chooae, 
Methinka  I  ahooid  not  fear  my  crown  to  loie. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned  on  all  around, 
E*en  Nature's  Toioee  uttered  not  a  aoond. 
The  evening  ahadows  seemed  of  peace  to  tall. 
And  sleep  upon  my  weary  spirit  felL 

A  moment's  pauser-snd  then  a  heavenlty  Kgfat 
Beamed  full  upon  my  wondering  raptor 'd  sight. 
Angels  on  ailvery  winge  aeemed  everywhere. 
And  angela*  music  thriU*d  the  batany  air. 

Then  One,  more  fair  than  aU  the  rest  to  ass. 
One—to  whom  all  the  others  boiw*d  the  kase. 
Came  gently  to  me  as  I  trembUng  lay, 
And-.**  Follow  me,"  He  said,  *'  I  am  the  Wi^.* 

Then  speaking  thus— He  led  me  ftr  shore. 
And  there,  beneath  a  canopy  of  love. 
Crosses  of  dirers  shape  and  sise  were 
I^urger  and  smaller  than  mine  own  had 

And  one  there  wai  most  beanteoiiw  to  behold 
A  little  one,  with  Jewels  set  in  gold— 
Ah,  this,  methought  I  ean  withoomftici  wsir. 
For  it  will  be  an  easy  one  to  bear. 

And  so  the  little  cross  I  qoloUy  took. 
But  all  at  once  my  frame  beneath  it  shook. 
The  aparkling  jewels,  fidr  ware  they  to  ss% 
Hot  far  too  heary  was  their  wetgkt  lbs  aSk 

This  may  not  be,  I  cried— and  looked 
To  see  if  any  there  oonld  SMe  waj 
But  one  by  one  I  pass*d  them  skMS^  Ig. 
TiU  on  a  lovely  ontlssst  my  e|«^ 
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Fair  flowwt  around  Hi  soQlptorM  form  entwfai*d. 
And  grace  and  beauty  aeem'd  in  it  combin'd ; 
Wondering  I  gax*d— «nd  atill  I  wonder'd  more 
To  think  to  many  ahonld  hare  ]>aaa*d  it  o'er. 

But  oh,  that  form  so  beantifiil  to  see. 

Soon  made  its  hidden  sorrows  known  to  me ; — 

Thoraa  lay  beneath  those  flowers  and  ootours 

Mr, 
Borrowing  I  said->This  cross  1  may  not  bear. 

And  so  it  was  with  eadi  and  all  aroond. 

Not  one  to  salt  my  need  could  there  be  fonnd ; 

Weeping— I  laid  each  heary  burden  down. 

As  my  guide  gently  said,  *'  No  cross— no  crown  ** 

At  length  to  Him  I  raised  my  saddened  heart ; 
He  knew  its  sorrows,  bid  its  doubts  depart,— 
"  Be  not  afraid.**  He  said.  **but  trust  in  Me.** 
*'  My  perftct  lore  sliall  now  be  shown  to  thee.** 

And  then  with  lighten'd  eyes  and  willing  feet, 
Again  I  turned  my  earthly  cross  to  meet, 
With  forward  footsteps  turning  not  aside. 
For  fbar  some  hidden  evil  might  betide. 

And  there  in  the  prepared  appointed  way. 
Listening  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey, 
A  cross  I  quickly  found  of  plainest  form. 
With  only  words  of  love  inscribed  thereon. 

With  thankftilness  I  raised  it  from  the  rest. 
And  Joyftilly  acknowledged  it  the  best, 


The  snty  one  of  an  the  many  there. 
That  I  could  feel  was  good  for  me  to  bear. 

And  while  I  thus  my  chosen  one  confess*d, 
I  saw  a  hearenly  brightness  on  it  rest. 
And  as  I  bent  my  burden  to  sustain, 
I  recognised  my  own  old  cross  again ! 

But  oh.  how  different  did  it  seem  to  be. 
Now  I  had  learned  its  preciousness  to  see* 
No  longer  could  I  unbeUering  say- 
Perhaps  another  is  a  better  way. 

Ah.  no  I  henceforth  my  one  desire  shall  be. 
That  He  who  knows  me  best  should  choose  for 

me; 
And  so,  whate'er  His  lore  sees  good  to  send, 
1*11  trust  it*s  best'-because  He  knows  the  end.   * 


"  FOR  XT  THOVOBTS  ABB  BOT  TOOB  TBOCOBTI, 
HBITBKB  ABI    YOUB    WATS  MT   WATS,    SAITB    nU 

tiORD — Isa.  It.  8. 

"FOR  I  K90W  TBB  TBOCODTS  THAT  I  TBOIB 
TOWABDS  TOO,  TBOUQBTS  OT  PEACS  A1»D  BOT  OV 
BTIL,  TO  Onri  TOO  AS  BXPBGTaO  BUD.**— JOT.  ZZlZ. 
11. 

And  when  that  happy  time  shall  come  of  endless 

peace  and  rest, 
We  shall  look  back  upon  our  path  and  say— A 

«oos  the  bett, 

L.  P.  W. 


OUR  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 
No.  I. 


Is  the  Church  at  large  realizing  that  our 
India  Mission  is  still  in  a  crisis  of  un- 
speakable importance;  or  are  the  bulk  of 
those  who  agree  with  the  decision  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  resting  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  whole  question  mooted  has 
been  finally  settled,  that  there  is  no  more 
difliculty,  and  no  more  for  them  to  do  ? 
Apathy  is  the  too  common  reaction  from 
such  an  excitement  as  pervaded  the  Church 
for  some  months  previous  to  May  last. 
The  battle  fought  for  has  been  won.  The 
▼iawt  brought  forward  in  our  Church 
eoorta  have  been  successful;  the  con- 
▼eoer  of  the  Assembly's  committee  has 
beeo  changed.  But  the  difficulty  is  now 
at  its  heij^t.  Never,  since  the  days  when 
Dr.  luglis  constructed  the  India  Mission 
of  our  Church,  has  a  task  so  grave,  so 
oomplicated,  so  delicate,  so  much  needing 
the  moat  comprehensive  views  and  the 
moat  minute  information,  been  devolved 
upon  the  convener  of  that  Mission,  as  has 


now  fallen  into  the  worthy  hands  of  Dr. 
Craik  of  Glasgow. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  history  of  the 
late  movement  in  the  Church  should  be 
shortly  reviewed.  In  July  1-854,  a  long 
and  carefully  prepared  despatch  on  edu- 
cation was  addressed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
the  Governor-general  of  India  in  CounciL 
The  objects  of  that  despatch  were  chiefly 
to  consolidate  and  to  extend  the  present 
system  of  education  in  India.  That  is  all 
we  need  say  of  it  in  passing.  A  copy  of 
this  despatch  was  received  by  the  India 
Mission  Committee,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  1B54.  It  was  circulated  for  a 
considerable  time  among  the  members. 
A  motion  was  then  brought  before  the 
Acting  Conmiittee,  and  on  its  failure^  be- 
fore the  General  Committee,  to  accept  of 
"  grants  in  aid"  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  under  the  terms  of  this 
despatch.  The  General  Committee  re-af- 
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firmed  the  preyious  adTerse  deciaion. 
The  report  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1 855  contained  an  account  of 
these  facts,  and  gaye  the  motions  submit- 
ted, and  the  amendments  carried  in  com- 
mittee. Not  one  word  was  added,  explain- 
ing the  despatch.  When  the  Assembly, 
feeling  its  unfitness,  from  ignorance,  to 
deal  with  the  question,  requested  the  Con- 
yener  of  the  Committee  to  make  some 
additional  statement,  he  declined  saying 
more,  as  the  entire  despatch  had  been  laid 
on  the  table ;  and  on  the  powerful,  but  ex 
parte  logic  of  Dr.  Grant,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1855  refused  the  delay  crayed 
by  a  leading  member  of  the  house,  and 
determined,  almost  unanimously,  that  the 
'*  grants  in  aid  "  offered  by  the  goyem- 
ment  of  India  should  be  refused;  and  this 
though  it  was  well  known  that  our  Mis- 
sionaries in  India  were  unanimous  that 
they  should  be  accepted. 

After  the  Assembly,  Dr.  Bryce  pub- 
lished the  speech  he  had  delivered,  in 
moying  that  the  grants  should  be  ac- 
cepted, a  motion,  by  the  way,  which  did 
not  then  find  a  seconder !  The  ChristiaH 
Magazine  was  the  first  yoice  heard  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  which  had  then  failed, 
but  has  been  since  triumphant.  Presby- 
tery after  presbytery,  and  synod  after 
synod,  were  moved  to  overture  the  next 
Assembly  to  reconsider  the  yote  of  the 
previous  year,  and  in  most  cases,  with 
success.  The  subject  received  a  full  and 
thorough  discussion  in  the  debates  in 
these  courts:  a  discussion  exceedingly 
creditable  to  the  ability  of  the  Church, 
and  calculated  to  be  not  a  little  useful 
to  those  who  have  the  practical  man- 
agement of  the  future  education  in  India. 
The  editor  of  the  Mitsionary  Record 
printed  the  despatch  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  1855 ;  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  clergy  and 
members  of  the  Church  become  acquaint- 
ed with  that  document. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  the  Church 
waited  with  much  anxiety  for  the  meet- 
ing and  the  decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1856.  On  the  day  deyoted  to 
India,  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house,  it  was 

found  to  be  a  most  important  and  inter- 
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esting  document,  thai  importance  and 
that  interest  being  derived  from  the  light 
it  threw  on  the  question  of  the  despatdi 
and  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Church* 
There  was  given  at  length  in  it  a  com- 
munication from  the  Corresponding  Board 
at  Calcutta,  advising  strongly  and  ur- 
gently the  acceptance  of  the  '*  grants  in 
aid,"  and  also  the  extension  of  the  plat- 
form of  the  Mission  to  include  direct 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  These  recom- 
mendations of  the  Corresponding  Board 
were  unanimous,  and  bore  to  have  been 
seconded  by  the  Bey.  W.  White,  while 
the  report  itself  was  signed  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  as  convener  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  It  was 
dated  the  11th  of  March  1856,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  17th 
of  March  1856 ;  and  yet,  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  the  India  Misaion  Com- 
mittee, there  appeared  two  letters,  one  from 
Mr.  Ogilvie  and  one  fh)m  Mr.  White,  both 
of  which  had  for  their  object  to  induce  the 
Church  to  refuse  those  very  granta  whidiy 
a  short  fortnight  before,  they  had  publicly 
and  formally  been  so  urgent  that  the 
Church  should  accept.  These  letters  were 
dated  the  8th  and  the  9th  of  April  1850. 
Such  was  the  bearing  of  this  report 
to  the  Assembly  on  the  despatch  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  But  a  still  more 
important  part  of  the  report  was  the 
course  which  it  submitted  for  the  future 
operations  of  our  India  Mission.  That 
course  was  sketched  in  a  report  of  a  sab- 
committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Bo- 
bertsoo.  Dr.  Muir,  Dr.  Grant,  and  Dr. 
Macfarlane,  than  whom  four  abler  men 
are  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  Churdii 
and  whose  cautious  and  deliberate  advioe 
was  therefore  worthy  of  the  gravest  at- 
tention firom  alL  The  committee  weie 
"  at  one  in  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Mission  is  not  only  ad- 
visable, but  necessary."  They  were  "  of 
opinion  that,  to  meet  the  demanda  of  the 
future,  care  should  be  taken  that  oH  tk 
agencies  of  the  committee  are  turned  into 
the  channel  of  proclaiming  the  Goap^  to 
the  heathen. .  .  •  Relieved /rem  lAenr  iaek  f» 
the  school,  your  Missionaries  will  now  be 
enabled  to  devote  their  time  to    e  puhfic 
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preaching  of  the  Word. . . .  As  this  new 
arrangement  contemplates  the  discontinucmce 
of  the  schools  m  the  various  presidencies 
within  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  your 
•ab-committee  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  buildings  connected  with  them  might  be 
disposed  of  without  any  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  original  outlay." 

Such  were  the  proposals  of  the  India 
Miasion  Committee,  which  took,  as  well 
they  might,  the  General  Assembly  by 
surprise.  They  seemed  to  inTolre,  espe- 
cially when  read  in  the  light  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  rioquent  speech,  a  complete 
renunciation  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Inglis, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  India  Mission  had  heretofore  been 
conducted.  When  these  questions  came 
on  for  decision.  Dr.  Bell,  the  ez-Modera- 
tor,  moTed  that  "  the  General  Assembly 
are  now,  on  farther  and  mature  considera- 
tion,  fully  satisfied  that  the  terms  and 
conditions,  as  set  forth  in  the  *  Despatch/ 
on  which  grants  in  aid  are  offered,  are 
such  as,  in  perfect  consistency  with  sound 
principle,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
duty  of  the  Church  in  this  matter,  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly's  Mission  inlndia. 
The  General  Assembly  accordingly  re- 
solve to  sanction  and  authorise  the  ac- 
ceptance of  said  grauts.**  To  this  motion 
an  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hill, 
to  the  following  effect : — "  The  General 
Assembly  having  maturely  considered 
the  Overtures  respecting  the  grants  in 
aid,  adhere  to  the  decision  of  last  Assem- 
blj  to  decline  said  grants ;  and  resolve 
that  the  time  has  now  come,  when,  by  the 
employment  of  preaching  through  ordain- 
ed missionaries,  European  and  native,  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  opened 
«p  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
object  of  their  Mission  to  India,  namely 
the  bringing  the  heathen  within  the  know- 
ledgeof  the  truth."  On  these  motions  being 
put  to  the  vote,  the  former  was  carried 
l^  the  very  large  majority  of  195  to  65. 

Next  day  a  letter  was  read  fVom  Dr. 
Macfarlane  to  the  moderator,  resigning 
tbe  oonvenership  of  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee, and  in  a  day  or  two  Dr.  Craik,  of 
St.  George's,  Glasgow,  was  appointed  to 
thif  boDOiirable  and  onerous  post.  While 


differing  from  Dr.  Macfarlane  on  the 
question  which  brought  about  his  resig- 
nation, and  while  expressing  strong  con- 
victions in  the  early  part  of  this  article, 
we  cannot  refrain  here  from  adding,  in  the 
name  of  many  of  our  brethren,  our  humble 
tribute  to  the  ability,  tbe  unwearied  zeal, 
and  the  evidently  increasing  interest  with 
which,  for  six  years,  he  held  the  helm  of 
this  most  important  Mission  Scheme.* 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late the  leading  points  of  the  despatch  to 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  We  may 
say  simply  that  it  contemplates  two  great 
branches  of  operation.  The  Government 
schools  throughout  India,  conducted  on 
one  system,  form  one  branch.  ^*  Affiliat- 
ed "schools,  conducted  by  other  parties, 
on  widely  different  systems,  and  under 
different  management,  inspected  and 
partly  paid  by  Government,  form  the 
other  branch.  In  almost  every  respect 
there  is  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween these  classes  of  schools.  The  for- 
mer are  founded  by  government  alone. 
No  one  else  can  have  any  share  in  their 
formation.  They  are  entirely  secular 
schools.  No  religion  is  taught  in  them. 
In  their  libraries,  the  Bible,  the  Shasters, 
the  Koran,  lie  side  by  side.  The  other 
class  of  schools  are  in  no  case  founded  by 
government,  in  no  case  managed  by  go- 

*  It  is  curioos  to  compare  th«  treatoient  re- 
ceived by :"  the  despatch"  in  the  Free  Churchy 
with  the  above  review  of  fkcta.  If  possible, 
rather  less  information  was  given  concerniag  it 
by  Dr.  Tweedie  than  by  Dr.  Macfarlane.  The 
Keport  to  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1865 
contained  simpl  the  following  passage, —  '  It  is 
well  known  to  the  Church  that  the  British  Gov. 
emment  have  sent.out  to  theautboritie«  in  India 
a  despatch  on  the  subject  of  education.  wMch  is 
in  VMtky  tupe^M  of  an  admirablt  kind.  There  may 
be  some  difficulties  felt  in  working  out  some  of 
the  details  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  document  will 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  India.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  corresponding  with  your  missionaries 
in  India,  and  will  lose  no  time  In  employing 
means  for  effectually  carrying  out  the  measures 
in  so  fiur  as  circumstances  will  permit."  The  de. 
liveraaoe  on  this  by  the '^ssembly  was. — **  Tb« 
General  Assembly  authorise  the  committee  to 
make  the  arrangements  which  they  deem  best 
regarding  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  also  in  reference 
to  the  despatch  on  Education,  and  to  report 
what  has  been  done  to  next  Assembly** (!)  Mot 
one  church  court  moved  in  the  matter ;  and  in 
the  Report  to  the  Free  Assembly  of  185fi,  we  can 
find  no  reference  to  it.  Dr.  Macfiurlane  was  ao% 
10  fortaoats  as  his  brother  Conveaer  I  , 
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Ternment.  Many  of  tbem  are  Mission 
schools,  formed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
teaching  Christianity  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way.  Some  of  them  are  Seminaries 
instituted  by  the  natives  themselves, 
where  the  superstitions  of  Brahminism 
are  taught.  This  class  may  include  all 
schools  in  India,  independent  of  govern- 
ment, that  at  present  exist  or  may  be 
called  into  being.  What  the  Court  of 
Directors  says  to  school  managers  is  this 
— «  Teach  your  schools  on  any  system 
and  for  any  object  you  please — only  let 
us  be  satisfied  by  inspection  that  you  give 
a  good  general  education,  and  we  shall 
give  you  grants  in  aid  and  other  privi- 
leges." It  is  almost  incredible  how  much 
confusion  has  existed  in  the  Church  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  schools. 
The  distinction  above  insisted  on,  so  vital 
and  so  evident,  has  in  many  cases  been 
quite  lost  sight  oil  We  have  known  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Church,  who  had 
read  the  despatch  carefully,  actually 
supposing  that  the  Government  proposed 
that  in  the  mission  schools  accepting 
grants  the  Bible  was  not  to  be  taught 
at  all,  and  was  only  to  find  a  place  in  the 
library.  One  clergyman  found  it  neces- 
sary to  write  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
ascertain  whether  the ''  afiiliated  schools" 
were  to  be  regarded  as  ^  government 
institutions,"  and  whether  their  teaching 
was  forthwith  to  become  merely  secular. 
Many  thought  it  at  the  time,  a  most  use- 
less query,  the  reply  to  which  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  doubted.  The  reply  was, 
indeed,  such  as  they  expected ;  but  only 
too  many  needed  it,  and  many  seemed  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it  One  of  the  noost 
respected  clergymen  in  Scotland  prints  an 
address  to  his  people,  quoting  largely  from 
the  despatch  c^  the  Directors,  intermingl- 
ing passages  referring  to  the  one  class  of 
schools  with  those  referring  to  the  other, 
and  arguing  from  the  regulations  applied 
to  one  as  if  they  were  applicable  to  both. 
Logicians  will  recognise  the  old  fallacy  ^ 
dicta  secundum  quid^  ^c.  The  fact  is,  that 
no  public  document  was  ever  more  mis- 
understood than  thia  despatch.  It  doea 
not  propose  to  alter  one  iota  of  the  teach- 
ing in  our  schools,  when  the  grants  are 

giyen.    Suppose  a  sehool  in  this  country 
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«— a  ragged  school — visited  by  a  benevo- 
lent gentlenum — be  intimates  that  be 
cannot  give  his  sanction  directly  to  the 
religious  teaching,  but  he  is  so  much  con- 
vinced of  the  admirable  effects  of  a  good 
general  education  for  destitute  children, 
that  he  will  subscribe  a  large  aum  yearly 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL  His 
only  condition  is,  that  by  coming  occa- 
sionally (once  or  twice  a  year)  he  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  general  education  U 
good.  Is  there  one  school  in  this  oountryi 
whose  managers  would  refuse  the  gift  on 
these  terms»  because  the  benevolent  gen- 
tleman did  the  same  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
school  in  a  neighbouring  town  ? 

We  pass  now  from  the  despatch  itself 
to  mention  two  points  of  importance, 
which  have  been  ascertained  since  the 
subject  was  last  mooted  in  thia  Magazme. 
One  of  the  most  general  objections  to 
the  '*  grants  in  aid  "  was  that  the  inspec- 
tors who  were  to  examine  the  schools 
might  be  unfriendly  to  the  church, — ni^, 
might  be  Mohammedans  or  Hindoos. 
It  is  gratifying,  then,  to  find  in  the  com- 
munication from  the  Board  at  Calcutts, 
quoted  in  the  report  to  last  Assembly, 
(p.  17,)  that  **  government  will  always  bs 
ready  to  make  it  a  condition  with  Mission 
Schools  that  may  accept  grants,  and  at 
the  same  time  object  to  inspection  by 
Hindoos,  that  the^f  ehaU  be  imapected  tnhf 
btf  ChrUtiam"  This  seems  to  be  a  great 
point  gained. 

Another  point  of  not  less  importancs 
we  gather  flrom  a  report  by  Dr.  Duff 
since  his  return  to  IndiSy  laid  befiore  the 
Ust  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 
Speaking  of  the  Directorship  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Presidency  of  Bonabay,  insti- 
tuted under  '*  the  Despatch,"  he  says: 
('the  gentleman  sdected  for  this  se* 
and  onerous  office  has  been  Kr.  Erskms 
(a  grandson  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Maokintosb)^ 
a  gentleman,  I  am  happy  to  »y,  so 
friendly  towarda  the  cause  of  Biisfionf 
that  all  have  good  reason  to  repose  eveiy 
confidence  in  hiuL  The  present  governor, 
also,  Lord  Elphinstone,  is  a  man  who  if 
intensely  desirous  of  canying  out  native 
unprovesoent  in  every  direction ;  and  tbs 
rules  proposed  by  his  government  (if  only 
sanctioned  by  the  supreme  anthodties  ia 
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Calcutta)  for  carrying  out  the  recent 
Educational  Despatch  from  home,  are 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  preeminent  faimeee 
and  liberaUty  towardt  non^  government 
eekooU  and  institutions,** 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  position  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  reference  to 
the  great  questions  mooted  concerning 
her  Miisioo  in  India.    These  questions 
are  twofold; — one  concerning  education, 
another  concerning  the  direct  proclama* 
tion  of  the  Gospel  by  means  of  preaching. 
The  proposal  of  the  India  Mission  Com- 
mittee to  last  Assembly  was,  as  we  haTe 
•een,  a  Tery  sweeping  one ;  but  the  pro- 
posal arose  out  of  the  strong  conyiction 
that  circumstances  have  so  much  changed 
that  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of 
onr  India  Mission  must  be  considered  by  the 
Chtirch,  There  are  hardly  two  parties  as 
to  this  point.     It  is  evident,  however, 
even  at  first  sight,  that  Dr.  Bell's  motion 
by  no  means  met  the  question  fully,  and 
hardly  dealt  fairly  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Committee.    It  pledged  the  Assem- 
bly simply  to  accept  the  grants  in  aid ; 
it  took  no  notice  of  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  preaching  as  an  element  in  an 
India  Mission.    With  reference  to  this 
point,  Dr.  Pirie  of  Aberdeen  is  repre- 
sented to  have  said:  *' Those  who  sup- 
ported Dr.  Bell*s  motion  were  as  desirous 
to  employ  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as 
those  on  the  other  side,  and  he  proposed 
an  addition  to  the  motion  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  not  only  continue  but 
increase  strictly  missionary  operations, 
continuing  at  the  same  time  the  opera- 
tion of  the   schools   as  the  means  of 
training  the  young  to  be  missionaries." 
**  Some  discussion,"  the  newspaper  report 
adds,  ''took  place  as  to  introducing  this 
addition  to  the  motion.    Dr.  Bell  pro- 
posed an  explanatory  clause  additional. 
I>r.  Bryce  said  he  could  not  support  the 
motioo  with  the  addition  proposed  by 
Dr.  Pirie.    Dr.  R.  Lee  objected  in  point 
ni  order   to   introducing   additions   to 
The  additions  were  then  with- 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  the 
Aaaembly,— a  ieeling  extending  to  both 
sidoa  of  the  House,  to  both  parties  in  the 
Indian  Education  question, — that  the  re- 
coostmction  of  our   India  Mission  is 


imminent  Parties  differ  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  reconstruction ;  all  seem 
agreed  (or  nearly  all)  that  some  such 
measure  must  be  adopted. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  bring  under  con- 
sideration a  few  of  the  great  principles 
fji  the  India  Mission,  and  we  do  so  with 
a  view  to  engage  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  at  large.  The  able 
and  indefatigable  Convener,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  alone;  he  must  not  have  the 
whole  task  devolved  upon  himself  with- 
out assistance.  It  is  for  the  Churoh  to 
take  part  in  the  work,  to  afford  some 
indications  of  (pinion  that  may  guide 
and  may  help  him  in  his  future  labours. 

Our  remarks  will  fall  to  be  treated 
under  the  two  heads  of  education  and 
preaching^  or  as  Dr.  Bryce  phrases  it» 
*'  the  Sohoobnaster  and  the  Missionary  in 
India."  We  must  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Church  to  several  principles  on 
which  these  branches  are  conducted; 
and  on  these  it  is  for  the  Church  to 
decide. 

Our  Mission  to  India  was  rested  by 
Dr.  Inglis  on  a  Aindamental  principle^ 
which  distinguished  it  from  all  Missions 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  remains  to  this 
day  the  ripest  proof  of  the  maturo  and 
sanctified  wisdom  of  that  great  man. 
Long  after  his  writings  have  been  for- 
gotten shall  his  work  in  India  follow 
him ;  and  though  the  first  great  Mission- 
ary whom  he  sent  forth  may  forget  the 
services  of  the  mast^  in  Israel,  yet  a 
grateful  people  abroad,  and  a  grateftil 
church  at  home,  will  long  remember  and 
long  cherish  his  name.  Dr.  Inglis's  con- 
viction was,  that  a  Mission  in  India  must 
begin,  not  with  the  adult,  but  with  the 
child.  He  was  convinced  that  before  you 
could  expose  the  errors  of  the  Hindoo 
and  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  the  Gospel^ 
you  must  have  some  common  ground 
with  him,  some  recognised  principles, 
some  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  lever 
of  divine  truth.  He  waslconvinced  that 
the  wisest  course  for  a  missionary  to  take 
was  one  which  would  not  only  convert 
his  hearors,  but  would  also,  and  by  the 
same  means,  train  up  natives  who  might 
themselves,  in  after  life  and  in  ibftvt  ^"a^^ 
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Isnguage,  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  their 
coantrymen.  For  these  ^reasons,  Dr. 
Inglis  proposed  that  our  India  Mission 
should  proceed  in  the  first  instance  not 
by  means  of  preaching^  but  by  means  of 
education.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  work 
of  our  missionaries  in  India  is  so  peculiar, 
and  has  so  little  of  the  romantic  connected 
with  it,  and  is  more  adapted  to  succeed 
after  a  long  series  of  patient  years  than 
by  great  and  fitful  results  at  first.  When 
our  missionaries  arrire  in  India,  they 
find,  sometimes  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  their  duties  consist  simply  in 
teaching.  For  five  or  six  hours  a  day  they 
are  expected  to  labour  in  the  school,  pre- 
cisely as  a  parish  teacher  does  in  this 
country,  teaching  all  the  branches  of  a 
general  education  just  as  is  done  at  home. 
Religion  is  indeed  a  prominent  theme, 
and  pervades  all  the  instruction ;  but  so 
it  is,  or  so  it  ought  to  be,  at  home.  This 
is  the  principle  of  Dr.  Inglis ;  this  has 
been  for  thirty  years  the  business  of 
Dr.  Duff. 

Now,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  some  of 
these  grounds  for  making  education  the 
organ  or  instrument  of  our  missions  in 
India,  are  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  ne- 
cessity for  a  fulcrum,  on  which,  in  his 
'*  Exposition"  of  1835,  Dr.  Dufi*  so  elo- 
quently and  elaborately  insists,  is,  for 
instance,  one  which  does  not  now  escist. 
A  general  education  in  European  science 
and  English  literature  is  already  spread 
widely  through  the  more  influential  por- 
tions of  Hindostan,  and  by  means  of  the 
Government  system  of  education,  will  be 
still  more  prevalent  in  a  few  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  native  converts  (the 
Report  to  the  Assembly  says  fifteen*)  are 
prepared  to  go  forth  as  preachers  to  their 
countrymen.  And  is  there  need  for  a 
large  institution  at  each  Presidency  to 
serve  as  Divinity  Halls  for  India?  Such 
were  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  late  Convener  and  his  friends  in  the 
committee  to  recommend  that  our  mission- 
aries in  India  should  begin  anew,  should 
discard  the  school,  and  should  labour  in 
the  church,  the  lanes,  and  the  highways. 
They  expected  that  Government  was  to 

*  We  warn  th«  CoxmnlttM  to  be  terj  wuy 
Mid  eircunuptct. 
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do  much  of  what  they  laboured  to  do  for 
the  young,  and  thought  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  Church,  and  more  sucoeasfnl  in 
results,  to  give  our  whole  time,  our  whole 
energy  to  the  work  of  preaching  directly 
the  cross  of  Christ. 

To  many,  it  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  (government  measure  should 
only  quicken  and  extend  our  eflSnts  to 
spread  Christian  education  far  and  wide 
in  India.  Our  Mission  Board  at  Calcutta, 
for  instance,  are  most  earnest  that  Christ- 
ian churches  should  "pre-occupy  the 
field,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  and 
take  advantage  of  every  opening  to  pro- 
pagate a  sound  Christian  instructioa 
among  the  masses,'*  (Assembly's  Report, 
1856,  p.  16.)  Sir  George  Clerk,  at  the 
last  General  Assembly,  is  reported  to 
have  spoken  in  debate  as  followl:— > 
"Now,  because  Government  are  about 
to  establish  secular  schooU,  they  were 
invited  to  give  up  their  schools  alto- 
gether, and  abandon  their  pupils  to  se- 
minaries where  they  would  not  have 
even  the  chance  of  receiving  any  Christ- 
ian education  at  all."  These  are  opinions 
well  worth  weighing  by  every  friend  of 
the  Church,  both  firom  the  high  authority 
of  the  quarters  whence  they  emanate, 
and  fVom  their  own  intrinsic  character. 
There  can  be  little  question  among  those 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the 
immediate  tendency  of  mere  seculsr 
education  in  Hindostan  is  simply  de- 
structive—in other  words,  simply  athe- 
istic. It  must,  indeed,  destroy  the  old 
systems,  in  which  a  science  altogether 
absurd  is  bound  up  in  one  with  snpe^ 
stitions  unspeakably  gross  and  fatal 
But  if  it  stand  alone,  it  must  operats 
either  in  reconstructing  a  new  and  philo- 
sophical Brahminism,  as  to  some  extent 
it  has  already  done,  or  it  must  leave 
those  who  have  been  educated  under  this 
system  simply  atheists.  And  already,  si 
the  fhiits  of  the  Government  systen^ 
there  are  to  be  found  swarming  in  tbs 
streets  and  bazaars  of  Calcutta,  hundredi 
of  the  "  young  Bengal,"  educated,  devcr, 
polished,  and  polite,  who  sneer  at  all  reli- 
gion as  equally  untenable,  whose  shadows 
never  darken,  whose  feet  never  enter,  the 
threshold  of  temple  or  of  choioh.    Ts 
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leare  the  natives  of  India  tinder  the 
power  of  a  system  of  education  which 
shall  either  be  secular,  or  else  shall  teach 
the  Hindoo  superstitions,  or  the  Mo- 
hammedan delusions,  and  to  trust  to  re- 
conrert  them  from  their  new-found  infi- 
delitj  to  the  Christian  faith,  is  a  course 
at  which  a  church  of  Christ  might  well 
tremble.  Is  it  not  better  far  to  seek  to 
obtain  command  of  many  of  the  semi- 
naries, and  of  the  youthful  minds  there 
under  tuition  ;  and  there  at  once  to  de- 
stroy and  to  construct,  to  supply,  frith- 
out  a  day's  delay,  the  place  of  a  dying 
superstition  by  a  living  and  a  pure  reli- 
gion? 

And  while  we  cannot  but  regret  tha^ 
the  goTemment  system  does  not  include 
the  Christian  religion,  according  to  Pro- 
testant yiews, — while  regretting  (shall  we 
•ay  ?)  the  impracticability  of  this  in  the 
present  state  of  India,  and  the  excessire 
nerronsness,  on  such  points,  of  the  home 
authorities,  we  ought  not  to  be  blinded  to 
the  great  advantages,  even  of  the  present 
goyemment  system,  to  the  missionary 
enterprise.  While  doing  the  very  same 
work,  it  will  enable  the  Church  to  do  it 
with  half  our  present  funds;  and  will 
thus  set  the  other  half  free  for  doubling 
our  educational  institutions;  or,  better 
still,  for  sending  out  so  many  preachers 
of  the  truth.  It  will  certainly  undermine 
and  destroy  the  Hindoo  superstitions. 
That  prospect  seems  abundantly  clear. 
It  will  provide  an  incredible  number  of 
enlightened  hearers  of  missionary  ser- 
mons,— hearers  whose  prejudices  have 
fallen  to  the  ground, — hearers  yearn- 
ing for  something  to  fill  the  great  chasm 
within,  where  superstition  once  had  been 
but  now  is  not, — and  hearers  calculated  to 
understand  and  feel  the  force  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  truth.  These  are  no  in- 
oonsiderable  blessings  for  a  heathen 
population  and  for  a  missionary  enter- 
prise; and  though,  no  doubt,  the  imme- 
diate efilscts  of  the  system  must  be  a  wide 
tpread  atheism,  (at  the  thought  of  which 
one  shudders)  yet  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
to  remember  that  in  all  past  history,  a 
nation  of  atheists  for  any  length  of  time 
has  been  unknown,  and  that  though  a 
few  may  cling  to  metaphysical  pantheism 


as  their  all,  yet  the  great  yearning  of 
man's  soul  for  some  being  to  adore,  the 
broken  altar  in  the  ruined  temple  of  the 
human  soul,  must  in  the  end  lead  to  a 
new  faith  and  a  new  worship,  in  accord- 
ance both  with  the  science  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  west. 

Such,  then,  must  be  the  ultimate  results 
even  of  mere  secular  education  through- 
out India.    It  becomes,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance,— how  are 
the  natives  at  large  disposed  towards  this 
education  now  ?    Are  they  taking  an  in- 
terest in  it  ?    Is  it  beginning  to  spread 
widely  throughout  the  extent  of  Hindo- 
stan  ?     Now  to  this  question  a  most 
satisfactory  reply  can  be  given.     All 
parties  unite  in  bearing  testimony.    For 
a  long  period  the  government  have  been 
educating  India  after  their  own  fashion. 
Since  1823  earnest   efforts   have   been 
made  (for  the  earlier  attempts  are  scarce- 
ly worth  noticing).    Since  1 835  they  have 
met  with  much  success,  and  the  new 
scheme  of  education  already  promises  to 
establish  a  network  of  schools  over  every 
district  in  India.    Already,  even  before 
July  1854,  there  were  native  seminaries, 
supported,  taught,  and  attended  by  natives. 
Even  so  early  as  1837,  Dr.  Duff  testified 
in  the  General  Assembly,  **The  difiSculty 
is  to  provide  masters   enough  for  the 
numbers  who  are  anxious  to  receive  in- 
struction."    And  Dr.  Wise,  who  was 
formerly  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation of  Bengal  writes  in  1854  as  follows, 
— "Even  already  (before  the  education 
despatch)  the  natives  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  certain  amount  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  their  children.    In  most  villagta 
schools  are  to  be  founds  which  afford  the 
poorer  classes  the  means  of  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts, in  their  own  language.     Thus 
there  is  presented  a  system  which  has 
grown  up  spontaneously  out  of  the  native 
feeling  of  want  "  ('Thoughts  on  Education 
in  India,'  p.  6.)    And  once  more  our  cor- 
responding B<m^  at  Calcutta  thus  writes 
to  the  Church  at  home, — '*  Having  put 
ourselves  in   communication    with    the 
director  of  public  instruction  in  Bengal, 
we  ascertained  from  him,  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  thegQveTiiT[i«ii\.Xtv«<L\j^'Q^ 
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to  anj  of  the  institutions  in  CaJcotta 
grants  in  aid,  at  it  is  thought  that  the  m- 
habitant*  of  this  city  are  fully  aioare  of  the 
value  ofeducatiofij  and  are  quite  able  to  pay 
for  ii  themeilves"  These  testimonies 
conclusively  establish  that  there  is  now 


in  India  a  nooet  eager  desire  for  English 
education  among  the  natives  themselves ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  this  is 
an  all  but  certain  step  to  the  downfall  of 
every  heathen  temi^e  throughout  the  land. 

A  Cmr  MiHUTss. 


A  VISIT  TO  DALMELLINGTON  IRON  WORKS. 


It  is  our  intention,  occasionalYy,  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  such  centres  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  activity  as 
present  aspects  of  interest  both  of  a 
scientific  and  religious  character.  When 
we  contemplate  the  bearings  of  science 
on  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world,  we  are  apt  to  look  merely 
to  the  finished  products  of  science,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  antecedent 
processes  and  their  moral  influences  on 
mankind.  We  point  with  triumph  to  the 
achievements  of  practical  science  in  our 
day.  We  paint  in  glowing  colours  the 
destiny  of  our  race.  We  boast  of  the  won- 
drous manner  in  which  our  steam  engines 
and  spinning  jennies,  our  railroads  and 
electric  telegraphs,  are  helping  forward 
the  great  work.  But  it  is  right  that  we 
should,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  what 
science  is  doing  for  us,  look  too  at  the 
darker  side  of  things.  To  have  a  true 
and  complete  picture  we  must  have 
the  shadows  as  well  as  the  lights.  We 
must  calculate  the  evils  which  the  prac- 
tical developments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  inflicting  on  mankind. 
When  we  contemplate  the  spectacle 
which  the  state  of  our  manufacturing 
population  presents  we  cannot  but  admit 
that,  whatever  good  is  done  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  there  are  great 
attendant  evils.  But  granting  that  many 
of  our  manufacturing  districts  present  a 
mass  of  festering  vice  and  depravity,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  this  is  an  inher- 
ent, or  only  an  accidental  evil.  Dark, 
indeed,  is  the  view  of  God's  provi- 
dence we  would  be  forced  to  take,  were 
we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  our 
advances    in  science,  all  our    material 
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masses  of  the  industrial  community  a 
state  t)f  degradation  and  vice.  It  is  our 
firm  conviction  that,  when  our  popu- 
lation is  fully  adjusted  to  a  state  of 
manufacturiog  industry,  and  our  social 
and  ecclesiastical  machinery  made  fully 
to  bear  on  the  altered  conditions  of 
society,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
gress of  science  implies  a  corresponding 
moral  and  religious  elevation.  It  is 
indeed  opposed  to  all  our  pious  asso- 
ciations to  imagine  that  the  factory 
and  the  mine  should  be  so  conducive  to 
the  religious  development  of  our  race, 
as  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  pea- 
sant in  his  sequestered  valley  far  remote 
from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  world ; 
but  still,  it  would  be  opposed  to  a  just 
view  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  to  ima- 
gine that  there  could  be  any  real  anta- 
gonism between  the  material  and  re- 
ligious progress  of  mankind.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  study  of  our  yarioos 
manufactures,  with  their  bearings  on 
the  classes  immediately  engaged  in  then, 
is  one  of  deep  interest. 

Besides  the  general  type  of  character 
impressed  on  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  an  agricultural 
one,  each  industrial  pursuit  has  its  own 
moulding  character.  One  of  the  most 
curious  inquiries  relates  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  impressed  on 
different  races  and  natures  by  external 
physical  circumstances.  We  do  not 
refer  merely  to  difference  of  climate,  but 
to  other  geographical  causes,  which,  at 
first  sight,  may  appear  to  have  onlj  a 
slender  effect,  but  which,  when  carefidly 
examined,  are  found  to  produce  the  most 
marked  individualities  of  eharaeter. 
Take,  for  example,  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  population.    To  what  is 
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indomitable  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  has  so  strongly  charac- 
terised their  past  history,  owing?  No 
doubt  many  moral  causes  may  be  ad- 
duced, but  in  all  probability  the  Tery 
configuration  of  the  country  has  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  When  we  look  upon 
the  map,  and  see  how  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains,  one  behind  the  other,  run 
across  the  country,  forming  so  many 
lines  of  protection  against  the  invasions 
of  despotism,  we  see  how  admirably  the 
country  has  been  planned  to  be  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  and  of  the  noble  deeds 
of  patriotism.  But  if  the  character  of 
Scotland,  in  ancient  times,  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  outward  configuration  of 
the  country,  the  character  of  Tarious 
districts,  in  modem  times,  is  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  internal  strata 
and  the  mineral  wealth  they  contain. 
When  a  seam  of  black  band  ironstone  is 
found  in  any  locality,  how  rapid  is  the 
transformation  wrought  in  the  popula- 
tion of  that  district  I  The  slow  and 
peaceful  peasantry  soon  yield  to  the  in- 
Tasion  of  a  people  totally  alien  in  their 
feelings  and  habits. 

We  commence  our  sketches  with  the 
Dalmellington  iron-works,  which  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  about 
eleyen  miles  from  Ayr,  and  belong  to  a 
company  of  which  the  chief  partners  are 
the  Messrs.  Ilouldsworth,  whose  names 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  manu- 
facturing enterprise  of  Glasgow.  As  we 
drove  along  the  banks  of  the  Don  from 
Ayr,  we  came  repeatedly  in  view  of  the 
railway,  then  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, but  now  completed  and  open  for 
traffic.  This  railway  was  not  allowed 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature 
without  keen  opposition  from  the  advo- 
cates of  another  line.  It  was,  however, 
tided  over  all  difficulties  by  the  subtle 
genius  of  the  counsel,  Mr.  Hope  Scott  of 
Ablx>tsford.  In  alluding  to  this  gentle- 
man, we  cannot  resist  the  digression  of 
remarking,  that  he  presents  one  of  the 
most  Inexplicable  perversions  to  Popery 
in  our  day.  We  cannot  wonder  that  a 
dreamy  and  visionary  ecclesiastic,  or  an 
enthnsiastio  and  sentimental  lady,  should 
be  aedaoed  by  the  attractions  of  Borne, 


but  in  this  case  the  pervert  is  a  man  of  a 
keen,  sharp  intellect  and  business  habits, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  perversion,  was 
plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  railway 
mania,  drawing  in  fees  of  fabulous 
amount,  while  so  many  were  involving 
themselves  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Yet  it 
was  this  shrewd  man  of  the  world  that 
Rome  involved  in  her  meshes,  and  won 
to  her  cause.  How  many-sided  are  the 
fascinations  of  popery,  and  how  inexpli- 
cable are  the  workings  of  the  mystery  of 
ii^quity ! 

The  Don,  from  Ayr  to  Dalmelling- 
ton, by  no  means  bears  out  the  reputation 
it  enjoys  in  Scottish  song.  It  is  tame 
and  uninteresting ;  and  we  were  glad  to 
come  in  sight  of  the  iron-works,  which 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
We  were  kindly  afforded  every  facility 
for  inspecting  the  works,  and  ascertaining 
the  social  and  moral  statistics  of  the 
community  which  the  works  had  drawn 
around  them.  We  were  conducted  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  furnaces,  and  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  charging  it.  At 
regular  intervals,  and  in  due  proper* 
tions,  barrow-loads  of  iron- ore,  lime,  and 
coal,  are  cast  in  through  arched  openings 
near  the  top.  There  is  an  iron  gallery  at 
this  elevation  round  the  furnace  to  faoili- 
tat  e  the  process  of  charging.  We  wal  ked 
round  this  gallery,  and  endeavoured  to 
face  the  apertures,  through  which  the 
furnace  might  be  seen  vomiting  forth  its 
flames  like  a  volcano,  but  the  heat  was  so 
fierce  that  we  were  constrained  to  turn 
our  back  when  performing  the  revolu- 
tion. What  with  the  wheezing  of  the 
hotblast,  the  suction  of  the  draught  into 
the  apertures,  the  giddy  height,  and  the 
intense  heat,  our  position  was  far  from 
comfortable,  and  we  were  glad  to  escape 
from  the  gallery. 

We  next  went  to  the  engine-house. 
Here  a  gigantic  engine  is  constantly  at 
work,  driving  a  blowing  apparatus,  which 
consists  of  a  bellows  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
der and  piston.  The  stream  of  air  from 
the  bellows  enters  a  largeiron  receptacle, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  blast 
continuous  instead  of  intermittent.  Our 
attention  was  here  arrested  by  the  curi- 
ous circumstance  that  this  receptacle  wai 
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qaite  dry,  while  every  thing  else  aroand 
was  wet  from  the  effects  of  a  recent 
shower.  The  engine- keeper  had  ob- 
•erired  the  same  thing,  but  coold  not  ac- 
count for  it,  as  he  knew  of  no  source  of 
heat  that  would  produce  this  effect,  and, 
that  the  heat  was  considerable,  was  ob- 
vious by  placing  tlie  hand  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  A  moment's  reflection,  how- 
ever, sufficed  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
In  this  receptacle,  the  air  was  subjected 
to  a  considerable  pressure,  and  conse- 


temperatnre  than  the  fire,  and  it  tliere- 
fore  tends  to  cool  it ;  bnt  it  supplies  oxy- 
gen to  feed  the  fire,  and  in  this  way 
tends  to  make  it  hotter.  The  eoding 
effect  may  l>e  to  much  in  excess  as  actu- 
ally to  extingidsh  the  fire.  By  simply 
beating  the  ur,  there  is  no  antagonism, 
and  the  result  is  a  much  intenser  heal 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  No- 
thing could  he  more  simple  than  this 
expedient  of  Mr.  Neilson,  but  yet,  simple 
as  it  is,  there  is  no  single  invention  on 


quently  the  latent  heat  was  expelled,  just  i  which  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  more 
as  water  is  squeesed  out  from  a  sponge. ;  depends. 


The  iron  sides  of  the  vessel  absorbed 
this  expressed  heat,  and  hence  the  rapid 
drying. 

An  ingenious  mode  of  economising 
fuel  was  tried,  and  the  apparatus  was 
still  standing.  The  plan  was  to  feed  the 
fire  of  the  steam  engine  by  the  combusti- 
ble gases  that  issue  from  the  top  of  the  hot 
blast  furnace,  and  which  are  usually  lost. 
It  was  tried  for  some  time,  but  it  was  found 
so  inconvenient  to  make  the  engine  fire 
depend  on  the  blast  furnace  that  it  was 
abandoned. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  where  the 
nozzle  or  tuyere  of  the  bellows  enters 
the  blast  furnace.  In  order  to  shew  us 
the  power  and  heat  of  the  air  entering 
the  furnace,  a  small  plug  was  removed 
from  the  bellows  pipe,  and  the  air  rushed 
forth  with  great  vehemence,  producing  a 


We  next  viewed  the  running  out  of 
the  meUL  No  sight  can  be  finer,  espe- 
cially if  seen  in  the  darkness  of  tlie  mght. 
At  a  given  time  the  attendant  taps  the 
hearth  by  removing  a  plug  of  clay,  and 
instantly,  a  white  molten  stream  of  metal 
flows  down  to  the  innumerable  channeto 
prepared  for  it  in  the  sand.  When  it  is 
run  out,  you  see  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  glowing  with  alternate  ridgss, 
the  metal  being  ribbed  with  bars  of  sand. 
The  scene  is  exciting  in  the  extreme,  as  the 
furnace-men,  half  naked,  and  streaming 
with  perspiration,  hasten  from  point  to 
point  to  direct  or  stop  the  current  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  questioned  some  of  the 
furnace-men  as  to  the  power  of  plunging 
the  hand  unscathed  into  a  stream  of  metal 
as  has  been  done  by  M.  Boutigny  and 
others.    None  professed  to  be  able  to 


shrill  note.    A  piece  of  lead  was  applied  '  do  this,   but   they   all  spoke    of  soms 


to  the  hot  air,  and  it  was  immediately 
melted.  This  is  the  famoun  hot  blast 
principle  which  has  revolutionised  the 
iron  trade,  and  has  been  the  secret  of  a 
great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  west 
of  Scotland.  How  many  princely  for- 
tunes can  be  traced  to  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  heating  the  air  in  the  bellows 
pipe  before  it  enters  the  furnace.  A 
saving  of*  three-fourths  of  the  coals  has 
been  in  this  way  effected,  and  Scotland 
has  been  able  to  utilise  her  inferior  coal, 
which  in  the  former  plan  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  coals  of  Wales.  When  a 
fire  is  blown  up  by  a  bellows  there  are 
two  processes  going  on — a  cooling  and  a 


who,  they  knew,  could  do  it.  They  be- 
lieved that  there  was  tome  secret,  by 
which  the  hand  was  rendered  proof 
against  fire.  M.  Boutigny,  however, 
used  nothing — the  natural  moisture  of 
the  hand  being  sufficient  to  develope  the 
spheroidal  state  of  water  on  which  tbs 
immunity  from  injury  depends.  While 
the  metal  is  gathering  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  there  is  also  a  light  soiB 
forming  on  the  surfsce,  which,  when  nu 
off,  is  called  slag.  This  slag  is  frequently 
run  off,  and  while  it  has  a  dark  deoeptirs 
surfacje  on  the  ground,  it  may  contaia  ia 
its  core  a  mass  of  liquid  fire.  We  were 
once  on  the  point  of  putting  our  foot  on 


heating  one;  and  it  is  on  the  balance  of  oneof  these  disguised  fiery  streams, whta 
the  two  that  the  success  in  kindling  the  fortunately  arrested  in  our  progress  bj 
fire  depends.     The  air  is  of  a   lower   one  of  the  fumaoe-men.      Some 
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such  accidents  do  occur,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  frightful  than  a  limb  thus 
scorched  bj  being  plunged  into  the  lava 
atream. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  overseer  of 
the  underground  works,  we  proceeded  to 
a  coal  pit  which  we  meant  to  examine* 
It  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  having 
mounted  a  locomotive,  beside  the  driver, 
we  soon  reached  our  destination.  Hav- 
ing descended  the  pit  in  the  usual  way, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
scene.  We  could  walk  nearly  upright, 
so  that  we  were  able  to  move  about  with 
considerable  comfort.  We  were  attracted 
by  an  active  little  fellow  who  appeared 
to  be  assisting  his  father  in  digging  out 
the  coaL  When  we  addressed  him  he  at 
once  gave  signs  of  recognition.  As  he 
saw  the  recognition  was  not  mutual,  he 
told  us  that  he  was  that  forenoon  examined 
by  us  in  one  of  the  schools.  We  at  once 
remembered  the  smart  chubby-cheeked 
boy  who,  iu  his  class,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion by  his  intelligent  answers  to  our 
questions.  The  hne  features  we  were  so 
much  taken  with,  an  hour  or  two  ago, 
were  now  obliterated  by  the  coal-dust 
that  completely  begrimed  hb  face.  His 
dean  white  moleskin  was  now  exchanged 
for  a  coarse  dirty  suit  of  woollen  duth. 
His  quick  intelligent  eye  was  the  only 
feature  that  recalled  the  school-boy  of 
the  forenoon.  We  talked  to  him  of 
fire-damp  and  explosions,  and  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  he  eagerly  said,  **  come 
here,  and  I  will  shew  you  an  explosion." 
Before  we  had  time  to  say  that  we  would 
rather  be  excused,  he  applied  his  lamp  to 
several  jets  ot  gas  issuing  from  the  fresh 
surface  of  the  coal  recently  laid  bare. 
The  effect  was  miniature  explosions,  which 
were  quite  harmless.  By  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine  the  gas  is  so  diluted,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  jets,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  explo^on.  When, 
bowerer,  the  ventilation  is  in  any  way 
impeded,  the  gasaccumulates  to  a  danger- 
one  extent,  and  it  then  requires  only  a 
light  to  explode  and  to  carry  death  and 
dee  traction  on  every  side. 

I  remarked,  in  passing  through  the 
ainey  that  there  were  mud  walls  on  either 
hwid,  instead  of  coal.  This  was  accounted 


for,  by  a  catastrophe  that  befel  the  mine 
some  time  before.  In  the  course  of  their 
underground  labours,  the  colliers  unex- 
pectedly came  upon  the  sand  forming  the 
bed  of  the  river  Don.  To  their  great 
dismay,  they  saw  the  sand  and  water 
burst  into  the  mine  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  attempt 
to  stem  the  flood.  They  immediately 
fled  for  safety,  giving  warning  to  the 
others  in  the  pit.  They  were  in  time  to 
be  all  brought  up  in  safety,  except  one 
who  was  overtaken  by  the  deluge.  The 
whole  of  the  pit  was  soon  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  mud  soon  insinuated 
itself  into  all  the  passages ;  and  when  the 
pit  was  again  pumped  dry,  at  great  ex- 
pense, it  consolidated  so  as  to  form 
a  wall  capable  of  supporting  the  roof  of 
the  mine.  Thb  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  inundation,  that  the  coal  could 
be  all  worked  without  leaving  pillars,  as 
the  consolidated  mud  served  this  purpose. 
We  next  visited  an  iron-stone  mine, 
but  did  not  venture  down  as  the  roof  was 
inconveniently  low.  We  here  saw  asafety 
cage,  which,  however,  is  not  generally 
used  in  the  mines  of  Scotland.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  is  to  prevent  danger  in  case  the 
rope  should  break.  When  the  rope 
breaks  in  an  ordinary  cage  the  workmen 
who  happen  to  be  in  it  are  instantly  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and, 
most  frequently,  the  accident  is  fatal  to 
all.  In  the  safety  4Jage,  the  moment  the 
rope  breaks  the  descent  of  the  stage  on 
which  the  men  stand,  is  arrested.  This 
is  effected  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 
There  are  two  projecting  arms,  which 
are  kept  close  to  the  side  of  the  cage  by 
the  tension  of  the  rope ;  but,  the  moment 
the  rope  breaks,  these  arms  spring  out 
and  grasp  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  prevent- 
ing any  further  descent.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  security  thus  afforded 
the  contrivance  is  adopted  in  only  a  few 
works — the  plea  urged  being  that  it  in- 
duces carelessness,  and,  as  no  plan  is 
absolutely  secure,  the  want  of  due  caution 
counterbalances  any  good  that  might  be 
obtained  from  it.  We  fear,  however, 
that  this  argument,  pushed  to  its  legi- 
timate extent,  would  proscribe  any  new 
contrivance  for  the  security  of  life« 
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Hearing    that    some    boring    oper- 
ations  were  tgoing  on   in   the   moor, 
behind  the  worlcs,  we  proceeded  thither 
to  witness  the  process.    We  had  bat  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  method  of 
boring  down  hondreds  of  fathoms  through 
the  solid  rock.    A  moment's  inspection  of 
the  apparatus  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  the 
practicability.    The  strong  iron  rod  used 
for  boring  is  jointed,  and  when  the  bore 
is    deepened    the  length  of  one  joint, 
another  length  is  added.    But  how  is 
such  a  ponderous  rod,  hundreds  of  fiithoms 
long  to    be  worked?     The  difficulty  is 
met  in  a  very  simple  way.     The  rod  is 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  felled  tree, 
one  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  elevated  by  supports  to  a 
height    convenient    for   working.    The 
tree  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the 
suspended    rod,    and    by  its    elasticity 
allows  of  a  slight  motion  up  and  down, 
while  the  men  handle   the  rod  just  as 
a  quarryman  works  his  jumper.    We  felt 
the  vibration  of  every  blow,  though  the 
rock  struck  was  so  many  fathoms  below 
our  feet.    Boring  is  slow  work  at  best, 
but  it  becomes  tedious  in  the  extreme, 
when    it    is    necessary,  frequently,    to 
withdraw  the  rod  from    the    bore,  in 
order  to  discover    the    nature  of   the 
stratum  through  which  the  bore  is  driv- 
en.   This  is  done  by  letting    down  a 
pump-like  apparatus,  which  brings  up 
the  triturated  rock.    Were  this  not  fre- 
quently done,  a  thin  rich  stratum  of  min- 
eral might  be  bored  through  without  de- 
tection.  The  men  who  undertake  borings 
are  a  very  peculiar  class,  and  represent 
the  Douster  swivels  of  former  days. 

Having  examined  the  works  above 
and  under  ground,  we  next  proceed  to 
inquire  into  the  social  and  moral  ma- 
chinery. We  were  much  gratified  to  find 
abundant  proof  of  the  enlightened  bene- 
volence of  the  proprietors.  The  plans 
in  operation  for  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  population,  were  not,  how- 
ever,  dictated  merely  by  benevolence,  but 
also  by  business  interests.  We  were  told 
that  all  the  expensive  arrangements  for 
the  good  of  the  workers  were  entered 
into  with  an  eye  to  ultimate  profit 
-^the  principle  being,  that  a  moral  and 
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religions  class  of  workers  were  the  most 
profitable,  however  expensive  the  re- 
quisite machinery  might  be.  It  is  to 
the  enlightened  wisdom  which  can  re- 
cognise the  profit  of  godliness  in  the 
masses  of  our  population  that  we  are 
to  look  for  a  social  progress,  oommen- 
surate  with  the  material  progress  of  a 
nation. 

The  population  around  the  works  have 
sprung  up  within  these  few  years,  and 
have  been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.    In  the  course  of  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  formation  of  the  rail- 
way, it   turned    out    that,  among   the 
many  competitors  for  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  black  band  ironstone 
in  the  neighbourhood,  some  sheep,  be- 
longing to  a  small  farmer,  were  entitled 
to  the  palm.    By  the  frequent  rubbing  of 
their  fleece  against  the  outcrop  of  the 
stratum  on  the  sides  of  a  hill,  they  had 
so  polished  it  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  interested  eyes.    This  simple  polish- 
ing process  of   the  sheep  proved  the 
means  of  making  a  model  village,  with  a 
happy  population,  start  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness.   At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
the  number  of  workers  living  in  housss 
belonging   to  the  company  was  aboot 
800,  and  the  whole  population,  including 
women  and  children,  amounted  to  2000. 
This  was  irrespective  of  workers  living 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Dalmel- 
lington  and  Patna.    The  houses,  300  In 
number,  are  models  of  neatness,  comfort, 
and  convenience.      Each  house  is  self- 
contained,   and    yet   has    oonvenienoei 
which  could  not  be  secured  except  by 
combination.    There  is  a  main  sewer  be- 
hind each  row  of  houses,  into  which  tbs 
sewer  from  each  house  empties  itsslf' 
These  sewers  are  formed  of  tile  pip€^ 
and  there  is  abundance  of  water  to  flsib 
them  frequently.      Each   house  has  iti 
own    supply  of  water  through  lea^ 
pipes.   The  only  complaint  we  heard  vtf 
from  an  Irish  family,  that  thought  tbs 
ventilation  was  rather  much  ;  hut  a  ISttls 
observation  was  sufficient  to  shew  tbst 
they  needed  it  all.    We  were  kindly  &• 
voured  with  plans  of  the  honsea,  andw* 
are  glad  to  say  that  they  haT«  fiirsiihsd 
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▼alnable  hints,  elsewhere,  for  agricnltand 
ootUges. 

There  are  two  schools  maintaiDed  by 
the  oompmny,  one  for  the  colliers,  and 
the  other  for  those  engaged  at  the  iron 
works.  We  had  maoh  pleasore  in  ex- 
amining the  children,  and  witnessing 
their  proofs  of  intelligence.  In  general, 
they  appeared  healthy  and  well  fed,  and 
by  no  means  inferior  to  the  ordinary  run 
of  ooantry  schools.  About  a  third  of 
the  children  were  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
yet  there  was  no  obstacle  pnt  in  the  way 
of  their  attendance.  The  schools  derive 
no  aid  from  Goyernment,  but  we  think 
there  should  be  no  scruple  as  to  accept- 
ing Privy  Council  grants.  It  is  indeed* 
only  to  be  regretted  that  our  adventure 
and  parish  schools  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  grantato  so  limited  an  extent. 
Our  parish  schools  have  been  seriously 
imperiled  by  obstinately  resisting  such 
aids,  though  offering  the  most  unob- 
jectionable method  of  nusing  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers. 

The  principle  of  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  company  is  not  the  doing  of  every 
thing  for  the  people,  and  leaving  nothing 
for  themsehrea  to  do.  The  greatest  tri- 
umph of  benevolence  is  to  get  the  people, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  help  themselves. 
Each  worker,  therefore,  pays  a  small 
aum  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and 
also  twopence  a-week  for  medical  attend- 
ance. There  is  also  a  benefit  society  to 
which  the  men  pay,  and  which  they 
manage  themselves.  The  men  used  to  be 
paid  their  wages  once  a-month,  now  they 
are  paid  every  Saturday,  and  this  has 


been  fonnd  to  lessen  drinking  very  con- 
siderably. It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  some  other  day  than  Saturday 
would  not  be  preferable,  as  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  Sunday  a  day  of  indul- 
gence must  be  rery  strong  with  their 
pockets  full  of  money. 

The  direct  religious  machinery  con- 
sists of  a  missionary,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  employed  to 
preach  at  certain  stated  periods.    The 
missionary  visits  from  house  to  house, 
besides    giving    occasional     addresses. 
While  much  good  is  undoubtedly  done 
by  this  means,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
with  the  same  or  less  expense,  a  much 
more  efficient  plan  might  be  adopted. 
There  is  nothing  to   hinder    the   for- 
mation of  a  distinct  congregation  and 
parish,  with  a  regularly  ordained  mini- 
ster.   It  is  the  very  case  that  the  recent 
act  for  the  erection  of  new  parishes  con- 
templates; and,  with  the  aid  of  the  En- 
dowment Scheme,  and  the  zealous  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  convener, 
there  could  be    little  difficulty  in  the 
case.    Instead  of  the  serrices  of  a  raw 
student  or  preacher,  who  is  glad  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  the  services  of 
an  ordained  minister  would  be  obtained, 
who,  by  permanent  residence  among  the 
people,  would  naturally  fix  their  affec- 
tions, and  produce  that  unity  of  spirit 
necessary  to  form  a  distinct  church  or- 
ganisation.    Were  this  object  gained,  we 
could  confidently  point  to  Dalmellington 
iron  works  as  affording  one  of  the  hap- 
piest illustrations  in  our  country,  of  the 
Christian  organisation  of  labour. — B.  B. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GLASGOW  MISSION  TO  SCUTARL 


A  MI88I0KART  prayer  meeting  was  held 
in  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
24th  of  August,  in  the  Barony  Church, 
when  the  Mission  to  the  hospitals  in 
the  East  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
pabUe  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  to 
God  for  the  success  which  had  attended 
this  eflbrt  to  instruct  and  comfort  our 
tnifering  countrymen.  The  secretary  of 
the  society,  the  Rev.  Nonnan  Macleod, 


presided,  and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
mission  and  its  operations.  The  re- 
turned missionaries,  Messrs.  Fergusson 
and  Macnoir,  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  narrated  shortly  what  they  had 
done,  and  the  good  which  they  belieyed 
had,  under  God,  been  accomplished 
through  their  instrumentality.  The  Rey. 
Mr.  Watson  of  St.  Matthews  concluded 
the  interesting  senrices  b^  cx.vt^w«^%^'\sv 
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the  name  of  the  committee  and  sub- 
Bcribers,  his  hearty  thanks  to  the  mis- 
sionariea  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  thej  had  performed  the  very  try- 
ing and  important  duties  assigned  to 
them,  and  wishing  them  God  speed 
wherever  they  were  henceforth  called  to 
labour.  Thanks  were  also  given  ta  Mr. 
Macleod,  the  convener  and  secretary,  for 
his  management  of  the  mission,  and  to 
Mr.  Aitken  its  treasurer. 

Our  readers  who  have  taken  an  inter- 
est in  this  mission  will  be  glad  perhaps 
to  have  on  record  a  few  facts  regarding 
its  origin  and  success. 

The  mission  was  first  suggested  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  Tviiet*  correspondent  (Mr. 
McDonald)  from  Scutari,  of  date  21st 
November  1854 : 

'*  In  great  hospitals,  containing  at  the 
present  moment  upwards  of  3000  pa- 
tients, there  are  an  immense  number  of 
wants  to  supply,  unobjectionable  in  them- 
selves, and  which  tend  to  assuage  suffer- 
ing, though  it  is  impossible  for  any  Go- 
vernment establishment,  however  well 
organised,  to  anticipate  them.  Such,  for 
example  have  been  the  objects  of  Lady 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe's  benevolent  visits 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  both  at  Scutari 
and  Therapia.  In  the  same  spirit,  for  the 
last  few  days,  Mr.  Stafford,  M.P.,  might 
be  seen  busily  engaged  in  writing  Utters  to 
the  dictation  of  poor  exhaxuted  sotdierSf  too 
prostrate  to  do  so  themselveSf  yet  anxious 
to  communicate  with  their  friends  at  home. 
The  Hon.  and  Kev.  Sidney  Godolphin 
Osborne,  accompanied  by  his  son,  has 
come  out  here,  with  a  noble  philan- 
thropy, to  tender  his  services,  not  only  as 
a  minister  of  religion,  but  as  having  a 
knowledge  of  surgery,  to  help  in  curing 
the  body  also.  In  both  capacities,  but 
especially  in  that  which  is  more  strictly 
his  calling,  he  has  already  made  himself 
very  useful.  Until  his  arrival,  there 
were  only  two  chaplains  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sabine  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis)  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  comfort  amid  more 
than  2000  suffering  invalids.  The  small 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in  hospital 
have  two  priests  to  attend  upon  them^  and 
are,  consequently^  much  better  off  in  this 
respect  than  thevr  Protestant  comrades^** 

At  that  time,  chaplains,  both  from  the 

Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church, 

had  been  appointed  to  the  army,  but  uot 

one    Presbyterian   chaplain   had   been 
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specially  assigned-to  the  hospitals.  The 
Scotch  soldiers  were  not  insensible  of 
this  want.  An  extract  of  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  this  Magazine  (March 
1855)  from  colour-serjeant  Tennent  to  his 
father  in  Glasgow  expressed  their  feelings 
on  this  point.  "*  You  tell  me,"  writes  the 
seijeant,  **that  a  missionary  has  been 
sent  to  Scutari.  So  far  good.  Ton  might 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Gillan,  that^ 
since  I  landed  in  Turkey,  I  have  not 
heard  the  word  of  God  preached,  with 
the  exception  of  hearing  the  Church  of 
England  prayers  read  twice.  You  may 
tell  him  our  division  has  more  than  200 
Scotsmen.  Can  Scotland  give  her  suffer- 
ing, fighting  sons  no  aid  ?  I  have  seen 
in  our  hospital  the  Church  of  England 
minister  come  to  comfort  the  sick  or 
wounded.  I  have  seen  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  kneel  by  the  side  of  the  dying, 
and  breathe  peace  and  comfort.  Sootp 
land  has  her  missionaries  in  far  heathen 
lands.  Yes ;  but  does  she  think  there 
are  not  some  wanted  here  ?  True,  the 
Highland  brigade  has  one  minister.  Bat 
let  me  ask  my  country, — let  me  ask  the 
religious  men  and  women  of  Scotland,— 
is  this  enough  ?  How  many  of  Soot- 
land's  sons  have  gone  down  to  the  narrow 
grave,  and  no  minister  to  read  a  verse,  <ff 
utter  a  word  of*prayer,  though  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit  that  animated  their 
fathers  when  fighting  on  the  hill  tidsf 
Let  Scotland  think  of  this." 

Two  clergymen  in  Glasgow,  convert- 
ing upon  the  destitute  state  of  our 
Presbyterian  soldiers,  resolved  to  do 
something  immediately  for  them.  They 
first  called  upon  one  or  two  merchantii 
and  asked  them  the  question  whether,  in 
the  event  of  a  missionary  being  found,  who 
would  proceed  to  the  hospitals,  he  wss 
likely  to  be  supported  by  Glasgow  ?  The 
reply  was  too  cordial  to  admit  of  aii^ 
doubt  on  that  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  at  any  length  the  steps  which  wen 
promptly  taken  ;  how  a  small  oooimittee 
was  immediately  formed — how  Mr.  Fe^ 
gusson,  then  returned  from  India,  owing 
to  domestic  affliction,  was  applied  U^-^ 
how  heartily  he  accepted  of  the  wock--^ 
how  Government  also  agreed  to  the  fao- 
posal  of  the  committee,  guaraateeingXlOOb 
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— vntil.  Id  ■  few  weekf,  before  almoet  k  bk«  ud  nlfdnili],  epbdd  bj  ■  hbh  of  th* 
na^le  MbKription  w«i  raited,  Mr.  Fer-  iiihinuL  who'h«iiT™"5S,'«  "h«J 
gDUOD  WM  on  hii  w»y  out  to  the  scene  g^J  don"  t'SnW  m*.  "'  """'  "^  "'^l''"'  f 
of  pain  and  luSering ;  for  "  the  Commit-  "  iach  wn  ih>  iutFactioni  of  th<  CommittM, 
tee,"  M  declired  they  in  their  flrrt  cir-  S"^'di^J,'{i^  tDc^j!^iE^m^tr»"d''SrtS 
cnlir,  "  to  UTe  all  anneceMnrj  delay,  and  Ui«  •toon-.prmjfr.  tn  Hhjch  ™ijjiiln,th«t  joo 
nthertban  abridge  the  comfort*  of  one  of  brmi*  nUi  fa«uth  uaimpaind.  ud  io  raceiie 
the  lick  and  woanded  by  a  lingie  honr,  ^h" 'J™ ''C«™r°™™"ho"S  KSr  uS". 
gn«T«oteed  Mr.  Fergnaaon  hii  talary,  and  lion  b*  KcumpiUhni  ircording  to  our  hop«." 
■uthoriied  bi*  immediate  departure."  Mr.  Fergosion  aailed  in  December 
Oar  readers  may  like  to  know  the  in-  ism,  retnrned  home  invalided,  having 
Btructiooa  given  by  the  Committee  to  been  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  from 
their  Miaiionarlea.  Hero  they  are,  in  ■  fever.and  agftin  resumed  his  laboun,  flnt 
letter  written  to  them  by  the  convener  ^t  Scntari,  and  latterly  at  Balaclava,  till 
■□d  secretary  [—  the  termination  of  the  war.    The  Com- 

*■  I  am  nqofitsd  bf  tba  talng  committM  of  mittee,  finding  that  without  almost  any 
toii™°^^"t^i!™X7o"JuwlS,«t  ««■<■"  on  their  part,  they  were  so  liber- 
w«^«'^»  of  jonrduiiM,  The  uomiouue,  ally  and  cordially  supported  by  contri- 
aibrdi^  tbt  >tr(inK*H*>>)dTn«  of  tbe"'ironfit  bntloni  from  all  ranks,  and  from 
kSJwWgJXt'^lmwiMirStf.^'liJi^rT"'  ""y  district  in  the  conotry,  and  hear- 
tker  niiui  oltLmatFlj  rdj  npon  ilut  cluncUi^  ing  also  of  the  still  inadequate  supply 
^!b::w^r™forfh?IS^f£t™Ei'  erf  Presbyterian  chaplains  to  the  ho.- 
£S!^i^'.''tS'tH^'°dJS'w'5SSi*i*M'"  P'""*"  '*«'^'*<'»  "  poarible,  to  obtaia 

tho  gaten'mtDi.  ind  ID  *ll  intaraited  in  ibb  OD-  another     ordained     missionary.       They 

!!?^t%  JiSirS'>.idch*i.?^?if"!Sil!  "Me  agdn  fortunate  in  tecuring  the  «er- 

*^.^i'bi™*"*'d^lt  -    d   lbs         ti    t«i  "<*■  "^ O"" '*"'•"'*  *1»"'**°  P""^ '" 

■dUUrvtM  medlnLj  autlmrltltiln  ibi  hi>i|ilul.  the  foreign   mission  field,  the  Rev.  Mr. 

KSiKlSiw'ih"i'rJiEX'ioM'MdthM'X"d"  Maonair.theQmlniiterofQourockchapel; 

iba  Hlditnand  BUartu  eumpir  otBtHctabe-    and  Government  having  agaiD  acquiesced 
Jl5Sibte^^rian"mwmaup^mdit^n|irh™   '"  the  propOMl  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
"""^aTro^'wiU  cmrttiin   arcrid  sli  Interfeniiuw    Macoair  sailed  for  Scutari  in  April  18S5, 
wttti  tbrannuof  otbrri^burcfaaa  or  MiHionarj   where  he  remained  nntil  the  closing  of   - 
SSlr*t^[Si?rK.TM"«r°n»H'^iSSi«S5  the  hoipitaL 
tro.mjwiththtiD.buicoBiiii.nduiirimooapai      The  Presbyterian  and  Scotch  toldien 

to  111  bti  maekud  quilt  ipliit.  and  mholin-  ....  .  ... 

mplaofloHudpiLtiaan  Vc  bid.oo  rtm.ni.  gave  OUT  musionanes  the  Welcome  which 
bar  iba  apoatollc  commuda — '  If  It  ba  poisihlr 

his  KDod  ta  cdificulun.  fur  tTED  Cbriit  pliurd 

nod  tinto  oA  sa  jou  ha*a  an  opportunltr;'  jat  *  I'riitoil  Trtabytflua:  d  IrLah  Preabjt«rlan;  4 

tt  la  OQFdaairarhatjoflrapecU]ait«Dtlotiihould  l-'ri^Lkh^  PraabrlariaD  t  S  We*]^Jani  I  ''Bamiat; 

badlTHladtotba  Pieib^terunialdieraudHU-  ■«'■>'  LodrprnacDI.  sod  tha  rcnulniBg  1t£aU. 

■ii''^joi^'»r°«*'Slobe  b™.  ""iiriiiinwl.  onfj  10  hii.u  bs»n  r.mmunMJBla-B 

!  .it-'ili'<"ll.-,.'r"     ''.       '     "'    ';-iiu.>^the'JS 

I  A  few  statiiiics  which  may  be  given 

i  here  will  afford  additional   information 

',  respecting  the  Mission.    The  following 

'  was  the  treaiurer'i  final  report:— 

"  JIlindlTidnmlihataaBbaeribtd        LIMU   3 

"LutW.  Jon   will  aarntatlj  and  prajarfullj  so  KiDDjm.>ni.        .                        .            S3    4    0 ; 

•««k  to   ba  B   ble-alDK   to  lbs  aufferitrB,  and  a  Mbaie  collrclad  IbblcriptLona  with. 

mu*m  et  aood  ud  coofOrl  to  aU.  bi  »al.  tain-  out  ^Tiag  nusM,    .          .          «8  IS   8 

pmd  hj  sklmiieaa  ud  utudinoi!— Ij  faithful.  

■Mi,  foldad  bj  hna,  amT  bj  natlring  ptraarar.  Carrj  tannzi.                    .    L.ZTA   I  10 
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Brought  forward*     . 
4  schools.    .  . 

17  church.door  collections. 
Interest  on  bank  account. 


I4S76  010 

9  3    6 

165  4    81 

9  16 


L450  19    6| 


Paid  to  Missionaries.        .  .       L  424  10    2 

...      Books  and  Tracts,  11  10    6 

...  Printing  Circulars,  L  4  19  0 
Expense  of  Meetings,  8  1  0 
Small  accounts,  0  11  10 

8  11  10 

•  Cash  in  bank.       .  .  14  11    0 
Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands,          .  0    6    6} 

L.459  19    6| 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  tho6e 
items  which  demand  notice. 

It  is  interesting  to  obserre  the  number 
of  persons  whose  sympathies  hare  been 
called  forth  by  this  mission.  When  we 
reckon  up  the  contributors  in  congrega- 
tions, schools,  households,  including  ser- 
vants and  children,  and  in  the  families 
in  a  neighbourhood,  whose  subscriptions 
were  transmitted  through  one  name  only, 
and  in  one  sum,  how  many  thousands 
must  have  been  thus  reminded  of  their 
suffering  countrymen,  and  hare  giren 
expression  to  their  sympathies!  and  if 
so,  then  the  mercy  has  been  largely 
blessed,  blessed  to  those  who  gave,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  receiyed. 

Nor  can  we  omit  to  observe  how  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  small 
means,  in  so  far  as  mere  money  is  con- 
cerned. The  sum  paid  to  the  mission- 
aries, whose  joint  services  extended  over 
thirty-two  months,  and  filled  up,  except 
when  sickness  interrupted  their  labours, 
every  day  of  that  period,  was  only  L.424, 
including  sums  paid  for  their  life  insur- 
ance, and  extra  expenses  incurred  in  tra- 
velling and  by  sickness.  What  a  small 
item  is  such  a  sum  in  the  annual  expenses 
of  one  rich  man  I  Oh,  what  a  talent  is 
money  in  the-  hands  of  those  who  are 
''ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate I  ** 

It  must  also  be  satisfactory  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  see  that  every  farthing  sub- 
scribed went  directly  to  the  object  of  the 
mission,  and  that  no  expense  was  incur- 
red in  management,  and  that  all  other 
expenses  were  less  than  L.9. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
Mission,  was  the  number  of  Biblest  Re- 

*  The  Committee  hare  agreed  to  diyide  this 
muMll  bftianoe  between  their  missionarlef .  I 
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ligious  Tracts,  and  useful  books  which 
were  circulated  thvough  its  agency.  A 
list  of  these  was  given  in  a  previooa 
number  of  the  Magazine.  The  West  of 
Scotland  Bible  Society  alone,  through  its 
indefatigable  Secretary,  Mr.  Watson,  con- 
tributed about  600  Bibles  and  Testaments 
with  the  Scotch  Psalms.  Seven  large 
boxes  of  books  were  sent  out,  and  these 
contained  many  valuable  donations  fh>m 
private  parties,  in  addition  to  the  volumes 
purchased  by  the  Committee. 

Finally,  a  few  lessons  may  be  drawn 
fh>m  the  success  which  has  attended  this 
enterprise,  and  which  may  be  an  en- 
couragement to  others  willing  to  do  good. 
Let  us  always  do  what  we  can  to-day, 
and  God  will  bless  us  and  enable  us  to 
do  more  to-morrow.  Let  us  begin  a  good 
work,  though  we  cannot  see  how  it  is 
either  to  be  carried  on  or  to  end.  Never 
let  us  in  despondency  refuse  to  move  be- 
cause we  know  not  who  shall  roll  away 
the  stone,  but  obey  the  law  of  love,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  stone  we  shall 
find  it  rolled  away  I  Whenever  we 
have  a  work  to  do  God  will  remove  all 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  doing  it, 
and  provide  all  the  means  necessary  for 
its  accomplishment.  Let  us  believe  only 
and  *'  go  forward ! " 

The  Scutari  Mission  is  now  ended,  bat 
not  the  results  of  its  labours, — these  axe 
eternal  I    Who  but  the  all-seeing  Father 
of  our  spirits  can  tell  what  efifects  have 
been  produced  on  human  character,  or 
how  the   awfUl   interests   of  immortal 
beings  have  been  influenced  by  those 
ministrations    of   our    missionaries,  u 
they  paced  it  for  months,  both  by  dsy 
and  night,  from  one  suffering  couch  to 
another,  along  the  weary  wards  of  the 
crowded  hospitals.    The  words  of  truth 
spoken  to  hundreds, — the  warnings  given, 
— the  encouragements  afforded  in  circom- 
stances  the  most  trying  and  solemniziiiii 
must  for  ever  survive  in  some  form  or 
other,  whether  in  the  hearts  or  liree  d 
those  who  heard  them,  and  either  is  a 
savour  of  life  or  of  death,  for  weal  or  for 
woe.     The  very  grave  has  not  buried 
them.    Whatever  truth  is  tpokeo  muil 
judge  men  at  the  last  day.    That  grest 
dsy  wiU  alone  reveal  the  work  In  Chriitli 
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kingdom  which  has  been  accompliBhed 
by  our  mission  I  Let  all  who  hare  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  join  us  by  lifting 
up  their  heart  to  God,  and  thanking  him 
for  haying  been  able  to  do  this  measure  of 
good.  It  is  surelj  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  to  know  that  there  was  not  one 
Presbyterian  soldier  in  the  hospital  of 


Scutari,  who  did  not  hear,  from  the  lips 
of  our  missionaries,  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
Saviour  who  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
the  lost — not  one  who,  whether  he  re- 
turned home  to  meet  his  friends,  or  de- 
parted by  death  to  meet  his  God,  but 
heard  that  blessed  messsge  of  peace  on 
I  earth  and  good  will  towards  man  I— N. 


SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE, 


Three  years  ago,  we  noticed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sabbath   Sch(X)l  Society  of 
Paris.    Its  Fourth  Annual  Report  is  now 
before  us.    The  object  of  the  Society,  as 
stated  in  its  first  regulation,  is  "  to  pro- 
pagate evangelical  truth  by  the  means  of 
Sabbath  Schools."   The  society  "  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  such  schools,  assists 
in  establishing  them,  and  addresses  itself 
to  perfect  them ;"  but  ^*  without  seeking 
to  interfere  in  their  management."    It 
embraces  all  Protestant  denominations, 
and  extends  its  care  to  the  provinces  as 
well  as  to  the  metropolis,  so  that  it  is  in 
fact  the  Sabbath  School  Union  of  France. 
While  there  is,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Protestants  of  France,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Sabbath  schools 
being   few  in  number — even  compared 
with  the  number  of  congregations — there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  something  in  the 
nature  of  the  schools  themselves  which 
inclines  us  to  make  more  account  of  them 
than  we  should  of  an  equal  number  in 
oar  own  country.     We  do  not  allude 
at    present    to    the   peculiar  value    of 
evangelical  schools  in  relation  to  the  ge- 
neral population  of  France,  among  whom 
popery  and  infidelity  so  widely  prevail, 
aod  who  make  so  worldly  a  use  of  the 
Lord's  day — although  this  is,  indeed,  a 
Tery  important  view  of  the  subject.    But 
we  allude  to  them  at  present  only  in  re- 
lation to  the  Protestants  themselves.  The 
pettor,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  generally 
the  presiding  teacher — and    in  France, 
where  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  bear 
fkiongly  in  favour  of  such  labours,  we 
think  it  is  a  good  guarantee  for  the 
Christian  zeal  of  a  pastor,  that  he  volun- 
teers to  take  the  charge  of  a  Sabbath 
ichcMl  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 


We  think,  then,  we  have  more  than  com- 
mon reason  to  presume  of  French  Sab- 
bath schools,  that  when  they  exist  at  all 
they  are  well  taught.  Being,  moreover, 
congregational  schools,  they  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  pretty  numerously  attended. 

We  had  an  opportimity,  some  time  ago, 
of  being  present  at  the  Sabbath  school 
of  the  Ovation,  in  Paris,  and  we  shall  not 
soon  forget  our  gratification  with  the 
scene.  The  precentor's  desk  was  occupied 
by  the  teacher,  —  Pastor  Montandon, 
President  of  the  Sabbath  School  Society. 
Before  him  were  seated  from  200  to  250 
children,  with  monitors.  About  1^0 
grown-up  persons  were  present  also,  most 
attentive  and  interested  listeners.  The 
pastor  gave  the  lesson  to  the  whole  school 
at  once,  the  children  being  called  upon 
occasionally  to  read  passages  in  illustra- 
tion or  proof  of  the  lesson.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  admirable  than  the 
teaching,  both  as  to  matter,  and  as  to 
manner.  The  children  shewed  how 
thoroughly  they  followed  the  lesson,  by 
their  ready  and  intelligent  answers,  and 
their  quick  reference  to  any  passages  of 
Scripture  that  were  named. 

We  do  not  assert  that  all  Sabbath 
schools  in  France  are  so  numerously  at- 
tended or  so  well  taught,  as  that  of  Pastor 
Montandon ;  but  we  still  think  that  from 
the  considerations  we  have  mentioned, 
any  certain  number  of  schools  in  France 
is  conclusive,  apart  from  any  other  in- 
formation, of  fully  a  greater  amount  of 
evangelic  action  than  would  necessarily 
be  implied  by  the  same  number  of  schools 
in  our  own  country. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
remark  by  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath 
School  Society  of  Paris  gives  only  tJk^ 
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number  of  schools.    It  does  not  specify 
either  the  number  of  teachers  or  the 
attendanoe  of  scholars.    In  Paris,  the 
number  of  schools  is  25,  being  7  more  than 
in  the  preyious  year.  In  the  Departments 
the  number  is  393,  the  increase  during  the 
year  being  no  less  than  131.  The  Report 
acknowledges  that  many  of  these  schools 
may  hare  been  in  existence  previously, 
although  not  formerly  reported  to  the  So- 
ciety; but  it  adds,  that  a  great  number 
are  entirely  new  schools,  established  re- 
cently, and  for  wh|ch  the  example  and 
assistance  of  the  Sabbath  School  Society 
have  not  been  without  value.    It  con- 
tinues,— **  What  is  not  less  important  than 
the  progress  in  the  number  of  schools,  is 
the  progress  in  the  interest  which  they 
excite,  and  in  the  good  which  they  al- 
ready begin  to  do."    Several  pleasing  in- 
stances are  given  of  the  extension  and 
success  of  schools,  and  the  Report  re- 
marks,— "  If  anything  might  really  cause 
surprise,  it  is  that  the  Church  has  re- 
mained so  long  indifferent,  it  is  that  the 
power  of  this  simple  means  of  religious 
education  has  not  been  sooner  acknow- 
ledged,  the  access  which  it  gives  to  fami- 
lies, the  support  which  it  lends  to  all 
works  of  Christian  usefulness." 

The  Society  holds  quarterly  meetings 
in  Paris  for  friendly  conference  upon  its 
work.  Two  of  these  last  year  were  on 
the  subjects — "  Infant  Classes,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  them,"  and  **  Teach- 
ers' Prayer  Meetmgs." 

The  Report  says, — *'  A  numerous  and 
attentive  meeting,  for  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  has  been  presided  over  by  MM. 
Montandon and  Paumier alternately;  two 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
previously  advertised,  have  been  studied; 
and  this  attempt,  although  not  yet  per- 
fect, has  so  far  succeeded,  that  we  have 
been  asked  to  renew  it" 

The  Society  contemplates,  as  one  of  its 
objects,  the  publishing  and  circulating,  at 
a  low  price,  of  works  useful  either  for  the 
scholars  or  those  engaged  in  teaching.  It 
has  already  published,  besides  a  variety 
of  tickets  with  texts,  school  registers, 
hymns,  &c,  several  tracts  on  important 
subjects,  such  as, — **  To  the  Friends  of 
Christian  Education,  an  appeal;"  **0b-| 
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ject  of  Sabbath  Schools,  the  conversion  of 
chUdren ; "  '«The  place  which  the  Sabbath 
School  ought  to  occupy  in  the  Church;" 
'*The  Studies  necessary  for  Teachers;" 
**  Visiting-Scholars,  as  a  means  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath 
School."  The  Report  of  the  Society  gives 
a  full  list  of  works  recommended  at  use- 
ful,— 1.  for  teachers;  2.  as  class-lx)oks  and 
materials ;  and,  3.  for  children. 

Lamenting  the  want  of  a  good  Sabbalh 
School  manual  in  French,  such  as  that  of 
Todd  or  Inglis,  the  Society  has  o£fbred  a 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best  essay  upon  the 
whole  subject. 

We  have  given  extracts  sufficient  from 
this  Report  to  prove  that  the  Society  of 
Paris  is  truly  active.  May  God  speed  it  in 
its  important  labours ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without 
quoting  the  following  beautiM  remarks 
of  the  president,  Pastor  Montandon,— 
from  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society : — 

**  Voices,  renerated  by  the  Church,  and 
which  she  laments  she  can  hear  no  more^ 
have  told  yon  on  many  occasions  that 
there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the 
good  which  we  may  be  privileged  to  do 
by  Sabbath  schools;  nothing  more  worthy 
of  our  efforts  and  oor  sympathies  than  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  little  children.  On 
this  subject  I  will  cite  two  noble  testi- 
monies, and  two  memorable  examples.  la 
the  last  days  of  Vinet,  when  his  frioids 
were  praying  around  him  and  for  him,  be 
was  asked  what  particular  object  be 
wished  they  should  pray  for.  He  replied: 
*•  Ask  for  me  the  most  elementary  graeet* 
Again,  Adolphe  Monod  said  that- what 
gave  him  peace  and  Christian  joj  in  the 
presence  of  his  approaching  death,  was 
believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wHk 
the  faith  of  a  little  child.* 

"  These  venerated  brethren  have  ad- 
dressed with  power  minds  of  the  largest 
intelligence,  they  have  dealt  with  the 
loftiest  questions,  they  have  left  their 
footprints  in  the  world.  But  that  is  net 
so  much  what  is  to  be  looked  to ;  whit 
was  of  more  value  to  them  than  all  ths 
rest  ?~the  faith  of  a  little  child. 

"  Let  us  then  labour,  fHends,  more  and 
more,  and  with  all  our  heart,  to  ae^  that 
ourselves  may  receive,  and  that  thers 
may  be  communicated  to  those  around 
us,  the  most  elementary  grace»,  and  iktfmA 
ofalittUchildr 
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Sermon. 

Hbbbiws  xii.  ]. 

**  Wherefore,  seeing  we  alto  are  compasseJ  about  with  to  great  a  eloud  of  witnenset,  let  at  lay 
anide  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  lo  eieiiy  beiet  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patleuoe  the 
race  th^t  is  set  before  us.    Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  aud  finisher  of  our  faith."  • 


Thb  Apostle  here  likens  the  believer  to 
one  who  runs  a  race.    He  nses  a  simill- 
tade   taken   from    the   great    national 
games  of  Greece.  In  reading  these  Terses, 
oar  thoughts,  perhaps,  recur  to  modern 
races — ^to  pablic  games  in  our  own  land. 
We  oould  hardlj  think  of  anything  less 
nke  the  realitj.    The  age  of  great  na- 
tional games  is    past.      Thej  perished 
with  the  liberties  of  Greece.    I  do  not 
•ay  they  were  a  loss.    I  do  not  say  whe- 
ther they  were  a  better  thing,  or  a  worse 
thing,  than  an  English  horse  race ;  bat 
they  were  a  greater  thing.    They  were 
not  merely   the  talk  of    a  week,    the 
amnsement  of  an  hour — they  were  a  great 
national  instil ation  ;  the  pride  of  a  na- 
tion, at  least  intellectually  without  a  par, 
—the  first  thought  of  the  greatest  of  her 
•ons.    Along  with  her  sculpture  and  her 
language,  they  stand  alone.    SL  Paul 
tells  us,  that  '*  they  which  run,  run  all, 
but  one  receiveth  the  prize."    And  what 
waa  that  prize  ?  a  palm  branch,  a  garland 
of  wild  olive.    How  different  from  the 
thousands   received  nowadays    by   the 
owner  of  the  winner !    But  to  the  Greek 
there  was  but  one  nation  in  the  world, 
and  that  nation  was  around  him.    Rich 
and  poor  had  alike  entered  the  contest 
with  him,  and  the  acclamations  of  thou- 
aa&dsy  when,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of 
Ivory  and  gold,  his  brow  was  encircled 
with  the  simple  coronet,  proclaimed  htm, 
for  the  time  being,  the  foremost  man  of  all 
tlio  people.    Nor  did  his  honours    end 
with  the  day  of  his  victory.    His  return 
^ome  was  celebrated  by  his  fellow-citi- 
sena  as  a  day  of  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
Ha  ontered  the  town  in  a  public  proces- 
iloii,  not  by  the  gates,  but  through  an 
opening  in  the  city  walls  made  to  receive 
Idm.      Privileges  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  him  and  hii  heLrt.    Statues 


were  frequently  erected  in  the  streets  in 
his  honour — his  praises  formed  the  themn 
of  poets'  song — the  sublimest  uninspired 
lyric  strains  the  world  ever  listened  to 
celebrated  the  triumphs  of  the  victors  at 
the  public  games.  These  things  may 
seem  strange  to  us ;  that  a  nation  which, 
though  small  in  numbers,  and  though  the 
history  of  its  freedom  stretches  over 
but  a  few  years,  has  imprinted  deeper 
the  mark  of  its  power  on  human  thought 
than  all  the  world  beside,  should  be  thus 
wholly  devoted  to  childish  trifles — that  a 
people  so  learned  and  so  great  should 
g^ve  themselves  up  to  such  vanities — we 
may  wonder  at  their  folly,  or  may  speak 
contemptuously  of  their  infatuation ;  but 
let  us  remember  that  all  thhigs  are  vani- 
ties but  one — the  wealth,  the  pride,  the 
learning,  the  inventions  of  man, — when 
this  one  thing  is  awanting,  are  but  as  a 
childish  bauble  in  the  hands  of  a  dying 
man.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  hia 
own  soul  ?  and  yet  how  few  are  there 
who  seek  this  one  thing  needful. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  the  words 
of  our  text  would  call  up  before  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  early  Christians.  Such 
was  the  all-engrossing  interest  excited 
by  the  public  games — such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  competitors^— such  the  crown  for 
which  they  strove.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  ezhorUtion.  **  Wherefore,  seeing 
we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith."  In  this  passage  five  subjecU 
are  set  before  us.  1.  The  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses— ^"Seeing  we  are  compassed  about 
by  80  great  a  cloud  of  wltn«ia«a.'*  *t.  T^ 
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preparatioD — '*  Let  ns  laj  aside  erery  | 
weif^ht,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  be- 
set us."  3.  The  work — "  Let  us  ran  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us."  4.  The  man- 
ner of  the  running — <*  With  patience." 
5.  The  course  we  hare  to  follow,  our 
guide  in  running — **  Looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 
1.  The  oloud  of  witnesses.  2.  The  pre- 
paration we  hare  to  make.  3.  The  work 
we  have  to  do.  4.  The  manner  of  our 
doing  it.    5.  The  course. 

L — ^We  have  to  consider  the  cloud  of 
witnesses:  **  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses."  These  are  evidently  the  wor- 
thies mentioned  in  the  11th  chapter,  the 
mighty  ancestors  of  those  Hebrews  the 
apostle  was  addressing;  men  who  had 
fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  were 
now  inheritors  of  the  promises.    What  is 
implied  in  calling  them  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses ?    The  words,  "  cloud  "  and  **  wit- 
nesses," have  suggested  to  many  the  idea 
of  the  spirits  of  saints  now  in  glory  float- 
ing over  us, — a  company  of  invisible  spec- 
tators looking  down  upon  us  from  the  hea- 
vens.   Thus  the  Douay  Bible, — you  are 
aware  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  keeping  out  of  view  the  great  truth 
of  the  presence  of  God  manifested  to  be- 
lievers, and  communion  with  Him  through 
the  Spirit,  has  taught  in  its  stead   the 
dogma  of  an  immediate  and  personal  com- 
munion with  the  world  of  spirits,  substi- 
tuting for  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  in- 
tercession of  saints  and  angels, —  thus 
their  version,  the  Douay  Bible,  reads: 


tc 


We,  also,  having  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  over  our  heads."  Now,  I 
have  no  intention  of  entering  inta  any 
argument  about  the  authority  of  differ- 
ent translations.  I  merely  remark,  that 
our  version  expresses  with  sufficient 
fulness  and  accuracy  the  meaning  of 
the  original.  It  might  have  been  more 
literally  rendered, — **  having  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  seated  or  reclining 
around  us."  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words?  In  the  first  place,  the 
word  *'  cloud  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
position  of  the  witnesses.  It  is  not  used 
because  they  are  in  heaven.  It  does  not 
express  the  idea  that  tbey  are  above  iu« 
22^ 


It  simply  means  a  multitude.    It  may  be 
a  multitude  above  us,  a  multitude  beneath 
us,  a  multitude  around  us.  Its  use  in  this 
sense  in  Greek  authors  is  quite  common. 
In  the  next  place,  the  word  rendered  "wit- 
ness" does  not  mean  spectator ;  it  means 
one  who  bears  witness.  The  English  word 
is  indefinite;    it  bears  both  meanings. 
The  Greek  is  definite;  it  bears  only  one. 
It  is  simply  our  word  **  martyr;"  and  a 
Christian  martyr,  you  are  aware,  is  one 
who  bears  witness  to  the  truth  by  a  holy 
life,  by  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  or 
who  even  seats  his  faith  by  hia  blood. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage,  therefore,  is 
this: — *'  Seeing  we  have  around  na  so  great 
a  multitude  of  martyrs,  of  witnesses  to 
the  truth."    But  what  bearing  has  this 
fact  upon  the  exhortation?    What  are 
these  martyrs  to  him  who  is  to  run  ?  The 
runner  in  the  Olympic  games  saw  around 
him  the  thousands  of  his  fellow-country- 
men ;  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  the  greatest 
were  there.  The  runner  in  the  Christian 
course  looked  to  the  lives,  the  sufferings, 
and  death  of  holy  men  of  old.    The  one 
was  excited  by  the  multitude  of  specta- 
tors, the  other  by  the  constancy  of  mar- 
tyrs.   The  former  ran  because  he  wu 
seen  of  others,  the  latter  because  he  saw 
others.  And  why  ?  because  both  were  thus 
reminded  of  the  value  of  the  prize  for 
which  they  struggled.  The  former — what 
was  it  he  hoped  to  gain  ?  an  olive  crown? 
It  was  the  presence  of  Greece  that  stamped 
it  with  its  value ;  it  was  the  acclamatioo 
of  millions  that  made  an  olive  garland  a 
crown  of  glory.    And  was  it  not  so  with 
the  Christian  ?  Were  not  the  lives  of  the 
martyrs  a  testimony  to  him  of  the  valos 
of  the  prize  for  which  he  contended? 
Surely  it  could  not  be  anything  of  lit^ 
moment,  or  of  doubtful  security,  thai  could 
sustain  these  men  in  the  trials  they  en- 
countered. How  great  must  that  hope  bi^ 
which  could  cause  the  sufferings  of  tfaii 
present  time  to  seem,  in  their  eyes,  asas- 
tiling  in  comparison.    What  but  the  oo^ 
tainty  of  at  last  enjoying  that  inhaitanofib 
**  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  aid 
that  fadeth  not  away ;"  yea,  of  obtsiaiif 
that  heavenly  crown  which  endoreth  tf 
ever ;  could  enable  them,  amidat  all  tMf 
varied  sufferings,  in  prison,  in  exile,  midtf 
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tortare,  and  in  the  agonies  of  a  shaniefUl 
death,  to  keep  steadfast  their  foltb  in  the 
lore  of  their  Redeemer,  and  eren  to  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable  and  f\ill  of 
glory?  Thus,  looking  to  their  labours  and 
sufferings,  the  Christian  was  reminded  of 
the  Talne  of  the  prize  which  had  been  set 
before  him.  If  ever  his  heart  was  weary 
— if  at  any  time  he  felt  discouraged  by 
reason  of  the  journey — if  the  difficulties 
of  the  coarse,  the  opposition  of  the  world, 
the  trials  he  met  with,  e^er  caused  him 
to  shrink  from  the  combat  be  had  under- 
taken, or  tempted  him  to  swerre  fh>m  the 
way,  would  not  his  ardour  be  strength- 


in  general  willing  enough  to  be  relieved 
of  our  burdens.  Few  are  willing  to  bear 
more  than  they  can  help.  We  lay  them 
on  our  neighbour.  We  lay  them  on  our 
teacher.  We  lay  them  on  God.  But 
there  is  one  burden  we  all  are  naturally 
loth  to  leave,— the  burden  of  sin,— the 
burden  of  our  evil  habits, — our  evil  pas- 
sions,— our  evil  desires.  We  would  glad* 
ly  lay  down  the  puiit,  the  responsibility  $ 
but  our  evil  hearts  cling  to  the  burden, 
the  sin.  And  is  not  sin  a  burden? 
Darkness  and  death  in  our  heart  and 
mind ;  coming  between  us  and  all  that  is 
fair  and  lovely,  all  that  is  good  and  holy, 


ened — would  he  not  feel  his  heart,  as  it  I  and  all  true  peace  and  happiness ;  veiling 
were,liftedupwithinhim,whilehelooked*  from  our  eyes  the  gracious  dealings  of 
upon  the  constancy  of  those  who  went '  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  great  and 
before  ?  Would  not  their  memories  hang '  glorious  hopes  He  hath  set  before  us. 


around  him  like  the  eager  eyes  of  those 
who  watched  the  struggle  on  the  Olympic 
plain  ?  Would  not  their  words  of  courage 
continually  sound  in  his  ears,  stirring  his 
heart  and  brain,  calling  upon  him  to  press 
onward  to  the  goal  for  that  glorious  prize 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  Qod 
through  Christ  Jesus? 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  first 
clause  of  our  text.  He  who  runs  the 
Christian  race  is  exhorted  to  look  unto 
the  holy  army  of  martyrs— not  as  if 


And  is  not  sin  darkness  and  death,  -not 
only  on  account  of  what  it  takes  from  us, 
but  also  on  account  of  what  it  leaves  to 
us  ?  Empty  hopes, — delusive  promises, — : 
pleasures  having  a  fkir  seeming  to  the 
eye,  raising  in  the  heart  the  flutter  of  ex- 
citement, and  of  feverish  expectation,  but 
fading  in  the  grasp,  and  going  out  in 
darkness.  And  is  not  sin  darkness  and 
death  in  itself?  A  darkness  which  shall 
never  pass  away;  a  death  which  shall 
never  die.    The  hope  which  gildeth  it 


courting  their  applause  —  the  apostle !  shall  fade,  the  pleasure  shall  vanish  like 
does  not  appeal  to  our  vanity,  our  love ;  smoke,  but  the  sin  remaineth.  The 
of  distinction.  We  are  to  call  to  mind  light  of  that  fire  goeth  out,  but  the  fire 
their  faith  and  patience,  that,  being  thus  I  consumeth  for  ^ever.      The   conscience 


reminded  of  the  glory  that  shall  follow, 
we  may  be  induced  to  '*  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 

II. — The  preparation  for  the  Christian 
race.  The  competitor  in  the  amphitheatre 
did  not  start  unprepared.  He  laid  aside 
everything  that  might  hinder  his  run- 
ofasgf.  He  practised  the  most  rigid  self- 
deoiaL  He  submitted  to  a  long  course  of 
ft^toM  trainiog.  He  freely  gave  up  every 
pteMore.    He  underwent  every  labour 


may  slumber,  but  it  will  never  die.  The 
heart  may  be  deluded,  it  may  love  and 
ding  to  the  world.  But  what  is  false 
can  only  be  for  a  season, — truth  will  pre- 
vail. And  then,  where  is  its  love,  where 
is  its  hope,  where  is  its  life?  What  is 
then  left  to  it,  but  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness of  opportunities  neglected,— labour 
lost,— a  life  mispent,— dissatisfaction,— 
self-reproach,— despair.  Sin  may  speak 
fair,  but  it  cannot  cease  to  be  evil.    If 


Ibr  the  hope  of  the  prize.    And  so,  in  like '  now  it  prophesies  peace  and  gladness,  if 

now  it  is  veiled  in  beauty,  and  if  songs  of 
mirth  are  on  its  tongue;  it  is  that  in  the 
end  its  revelation  may  be  the  more  terri- 
ble. Its  worm  may  be  still  but  it  dieth 
not.    Its  fire  may  seem  to  smoulder  in 


L,  if  we  would  run  the  race  that  is 
•et  before  us,  we  must  submit  to  much, 
we  naflt  labour  much.  What  is  the  pre- 
pantloa  we  hare  to  make  ?  **  Laying 
ailde  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 


doth  aoeMlly  beset  us."  1st,  Laying  aside '  its  ashes,  but  it  is  never  quenched. 
every  weight,  or  every  burden.    We  are !      This  is  the  burden  the  apostle  eT.hQt\.% 


'iYl 
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Qs  to  lay  aside, — the  burden  of  sin ; — not 
guilt  merely, — that  our  Sayiour,  in  answer 
to  our  earnest  and  unceasing  prayer,  will 
remoTe  from  us,  but  not  while  we  cling 
to  the  sin.  He  will  not  bear  the  one 
burden  and  leave  us  to  bear  the  other. 
Be  assured,  that  if  in  religion  you  have 
found  rest  to  your  conscience,  while  in 
religion  you  have  not  found  an  antidote 
to  the  power  of  sin,  you  have,  in  a  false 
religion,  found  an  opiate,  and  not  in  a  true 
religion  a  cure.  If  the  conscience  feels 
no  burden,  while  the  heart  loves  and 
habitually  cherishes  the  smallest  sio,  it  is 
because  the  conscience  is  asleep. 

2d,  The  apostle  tells  us  we  must  lay 
aside,  not  only  every  weight,  but  even  "  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  '*  The 
•in  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  Very 
different  ideas  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term, 
**  doth  so  easily  beset  us."  Some  render, 
that  which  clings  most  closely  to  us,  as 
the  long  garments,  which  would  hinder  a 
runner;  some,  that  which  is  master  of 
the  position,  like  an  enemy  strongly  en- 
camped near  us,  ready  to  fall  upon  us ; 
some,  that  which  is  most  deadly,  most  full 
of  peril;  some,  that  which  stands  well  with 
the  world,  and  is  most  esteemed.  It  does 
not  matter  much  which  rendering  we  take. 
That  which  is  most  loved  is  the  most  full 
of  peril,  and  clings  most  closely  to  us,  and 
is  master  of  the  position.  The  meaning 
of  the  apostle  is  this :  we  must  not  only 
give  up  sin  generally — we  must  not  only 
give  up  that  which  we  know,  and  feel, 
and  acknowledge  to  be  evil;  we  must 
give  up  that  sin  even  which  lies  nearest 
us,  and  which  we  would  most  reluctantly 
part  with.  The  fairest  of  all  is  the  most 
fatal  of  all.  How  many  would  yield  all 
the  great  if  they  were  only  allowed  to 
keep  some  of  the  small.  The  Romish  doc- 
tors, Satan's  divines,  acted  wisely  for  their 
roaster,  when  they  made  the  distinction 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins :  for  these 
there  is  pardon,  for  those  there  is  death. 
There  never  was  a  man  yet  on  the  tables 
of  whose  heart  Satan  did  not  endeavour 
to  make  the  same  disthiction.  Those  sins 
we  have  striven  to  avoid,  with  how  much 
labour  have  we  torn  out  their  roots  from 

our  hearts  I    How  cloiely  hare  we  kept 
228 


watch  over  our  conduct  with  regard  to 
them  ?  But  surely  the  strictnesa  of  thai 
abnegation  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible ; 
or,  yielding  to  the  customs  of  society  in 
this  respect,  how  can  we  avoid  it,  and 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  it?  But  yon 
roust  remember  that  you  are  children, 
that  you  have  received  a  commandment 
from  your  heavenly  Father,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  judge  and  to  do,  not  according  to 
what  seemeth  to  you,  but  according  to 
what  hath  been  said  by  Him.  But  can 
you,  you  may  ask,  believe  to  be  sinful 
anything  you  do  not  know  and  feel  to  be 
wrong  ?  Yes,  my  friends,  much.  An  a&- 
tion  is  sinful,  not  because  your  oonacienoe 
condemns  it,  but  because  God's  word  con- 
demns it.  Conscience  is  great,  but  God 
is  greater  than  your  conscience.  Well, 
some  say,  we  do  not  think  we  cao  do  very 
far  wrong  in  walking  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  conscience ;  what  more  can  we 
do?  My  friends,  you  can  do  thia  more; 
you  can  have  faith — you  can  believe. 
What  God  calls  good  you  can  beUeve  to 
be  good ;  what  He  calls  evil  you  can  be- 
lieve to  be  evil.  For  see  the  power  of 
faith,  whether  in  the  truth  or  falsehood, 
in  forming  the  conscience.  A  man  be- 
lieving in  the  promises  of  ain  yields  to 
the  temptation.  He  does  what  he  knows 
and  feels  to  be  wrong :  he  does  it  again, 
until  conscience  is  blunted,  reason  is  per- 
verted, and  evil  becomes  his  good.  And 
BO,  believing  in  the  word  of  Grod,  the 
Christian  shrinks  from  what  hit  natnn 
inclines  him  to;  he  makea  a  eonsdcnea 
of  doing  what  his  natural  conadence  does 
not  impel  him  to  do.  He  perseverss  in 
the  path  of  obedience  until,  taogbt  of 
God,  his  conscience  ia  enabled  to  approve 
the  things  that  are  excellent,  and  to  knov 
what  ia  that  good  and  acceptable  wiUsf 
God.  As  faith  in  the  power  of  Satai^ 
step  by  step,  makes  man  satanio^  io  fivlh 
in  the  power  of  God,  step  by  step,  makti 
man  godlike.  Faith  in  God  ia  the  wiigt 
of  the  soul,  on  it  alone  caa  you  ristto 
heaven.  Without  f«uth  you  mej  do  vMh 
that  is  good  and  great ;  bat  oertaia^,  if 
the  Bible  is  true,  and  if  there  ia  aqy  i^ 
vation,  without  faith,  faith  in  God  andia 
His  word,  in  what  He  aajrt  of  tbe  tfilof 
sin,  you  cannot  be  aaved* 
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III.  But  we  must  not  only  prepare  for 
the  rsoe,  we  moit  run  it.  There  are  many 
who  seem  to  think  preparation  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  They  read  the  Bible,  they 
come  to  church,  they  pray,  they  aroid 
many  sins,  they  perform  many  duties. 
Is  not  this  the  Christianity  of  thousands? 
Is  not  this  a  Christianity  that  has  been 
preached  and  practised,  professed  and 
praised,  in  every  church  and  in  erery  age. 
What  more,  some  may  ask,  is  to  be  done  ? 
Perhaps  giring  money  to  church  schemes. 
Mj  friends,  there  is  this  more, — there  is  a 
soul  to  be  saved.  These  things  are  well ; 
tfaey  are  a  blessed  means  to  a  great  and 
glorious  end.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the 
means  if  the  end  is  not  gained  ?  Why  put 
on  the  armour,  if  the  battle  is  not  to  be 
fought  ?  Why  prepare  for  the  race,  if  you 
sit  down  idle  with  the  course  still  before 
you? 

But  what  is  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us  ?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  the  race  which  many  run,  and  call 
religion — a  race  from  folly  to  prudence, 
gradual  amendment,  growing  wiser  as 
they  grow  older,  youth  vain  and  frivolous, 
manhood  ambitious  and  worldly,  old  age 
eautious  and  abstemious,  the  vices  of 
youth  corrected  by  a  maturer  wisdom, 
for  it  has  learned  that  pleasure  is  a  snare^ 
that  its  end  is  bitterness.  The  pride  of 
life  in  time  loses  its  charm,  for  it,  too,  is 
found  to  be  folly.  Year  by  year,  vice, 
which  they  consider  co-extensive  with 
tin,  becoming  less  attractive,  and  religion 
smd  a  world  to  come  obtruding  themselves 
more  frequently  upon  their  thoughts. 
8oeh  is  the  religion  of  many ;  such  is  its 
amendment  of  life ;  such  is  its  growth  in 
goodncM;  and  such  is  the  power  which 
ctUa  it  into  existence,— experience,  faith, 
io  the  teachings  of  the  past.  It  is  a  re- 
Mgioo  of  man,  a  religion  of  the  world.  It 
■my,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  to  be  ad- 
wanelng  heavenward,  as  the  moon  which 
mnetimet  approaches  and  sometimes  re- 
eedea  from  the  sun ;  but  the  centre  to* 
wsfds  which  it  gravitates  is  ever  the  same. 
B«fe  what,  i*  the  race  that  is  set  before  us ! 
Hm  laoe  it  from  earth  to  heaven. 

«*  Ufo  ii  th«  teuon  God  hath  giTen, 
To  fly  from  hall  and  riM  to  heayen.** 

I   have   no  douBt   this   is   a    truth 


vith  which  you  are  quite  familiar. 
Have  you  ever  reflected  on  what  is 
implied  io  it!  From  earth  to  heaven, 
— the  terms  are  plain.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  they  mean.  From  earth, 
— children  of  the  dust,  and  heirs  of 
death  ;  selfish,  sinful,  and  polluted ;  sub- 
ject to  sickness,  sorrow,  and  every 
misery.  That  is  the  starting  point, — 
what  is  the  goal!  To  heaven.  Who 
shall  speak  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  or  of 
the  everlasting  joys  that  there  fill  every 
heart !  Our  highest  conceptions  of  it 
are  as  all  that  is  opposite  to  the  present 
state  of  man.*  There  shall  be  no  more 
sin,  no  more  sickness,  no  more  sorrow, 
no  more  separation,  no  more  death.  From 
earth  to  heaven.  What  is  it  but  to  put 
off  every  weakness,  to  be  clothed  in  light, 
to  leave  behind  us  all  our  sins  and  griefs, 
and  fears,  to  dwell  for  ever  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits,  and  with  his  blessed  Son, 
being  fully  satisfied  with  His  ineffable 
happiness  and  unfading  glory.  That, 
you  may  perhaps  say,  is  the  work  of 
death.  The  work  of  death,  my  friends, 
is  darkness  and  despair.  **  Death  passed 
upon  all  men,  in  that  all  have  sinned." 
At  death,  may  be  the  revelation  of  the  ful- 
ness of  our  life ;  but  this  wondrous  change 
is  the  work  of  the  life  which  is  implanted 
in  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  And,  to  obtain 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  to  have  this  life  im- 
planted in  us,  and  this  wondrous  change 
wrought  in  us, — that  is  the  race  that  has 
been  set  before  us. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  man- 
ner of  the  running.  "  Let  us  run  with  pa- 
tience ;"  or,  as  it  might  have  been  ren- 
dered, with  constancy,  with  perseverance, 
continuing.  Whatever  the  difficulties  we 
encounter,  we  must  not  Jiwerve  from  the 
way, — we  must  not  stop,— we  must  con- 
tinue to  "  press  onward  to  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Now,  my  friends,  I  would  have 
you  to  observe  that  this  is  the  central 
idea  in  the  text,— this  is  the  substance  of 
the  exhortation.  What  the  apostle  would 
have  us  consider  chiefly  is  not  the  cloud 
of  witnesses,  is  not  the  preparation,  is  not 
the  race;  it  is  the  necessity  of  persever- 
ing in  the  race.  These  words,  with  pa- 
tience or  end«T«iice«  w«  o^^V  xo  t^%.^  ** 
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if  they  were  printed  in  capitals,  aa  the 
main  subject  of  the  verse.    The  apostle 
uses  the  figure  of  a  race,  a  preparation,  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  in  order  to  embody, 
as  it  were,  the  practical  moral  truth  he 
is  unfolding.    These  are  mere  accessories, 
to  give  distinctness,  fulness,  and  force  to 
the  exhortation.    The  11th  chapter,  you 
will  observe,  is  a  parenthesis,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  by  examples 
the  duty  he  inculcates,  and  enforcing  its 
necessity.     Turn,  then,  to   the  end  of 
the  10th  chapter, — there,  at   the  SOth 
verse,    you  will   find   the  apostle  ex- 
horting   to  patience  and   perseverance. 
'*  For  ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after 
ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise.    For  yet  a   little 
while,  and  he  that  shall  come,  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry.    Now,  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith  ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him. 
But  we  are  not  of  them  that  draw  back 
unto  perdition,  but  of  them  that  bdieve 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul."    And  then, 
after  a  digression  upon  the  nature  and 
workings  of  faith,  the  apostle  resumes, 
hi  our  text,  **  wherefore,  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us." 
Patience,  you  see,  or  constancy,  is  the 
connecting  link  of  the  whole  passage ;  for 
it  is  the  duty  which  the  apostle,  with  all 
earnestness,  exhorts  us  to.    You  must 
not  only  prepare  for  the  race ;  you  must 
not  only  commence  the  race ;  you  must 
persevere  in  the  race ;  you  must  continue 
in  the  faith ;  you  must  endure  unto  the 
end.    Why  does  the   apostle   dwell  so 
strongly  upon  this  duty  !    Because  it  is 
the  most  essential  of  all.    Tou  need  not 
do  anything  unless  you  do  this.    You 
may  prepare  well ;  you  may  commence 
well ;  for  many  days  you  may  run  well ; 
but  all  is  vain  unless  you  end  well.    You 
may  do  much ;  but  you  have  done  nothing 
unless  you  have  done  all.    How  often  is 
the  conscience  beguiled  in  this  matter  I 
We  are  apt  to  say,  we  do  not  feel  alto- 
gether confident  that  we  have  found  the 
Saviour;  but  how  often,  how  earnestly 
have  we  sought  him  t    How  much  have 
we  done  for  his  sake  f    Our  watchinga, 
our  Btrivinga,  our  prayers,  our  self-denial, 

•ar  armggles  with  tempt^on,— surely 
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all  these  cannot  be  lost.  Alas  I  my  friends, 
be  not  deceived.  Assuredly  they  can  be 
lost ;  yea,  though  they  were  ten  thousand 
times  as  much  as  ye  deem  them;  and 
your  souls  shall  be  lost  too,  unless  ye 
have  found  the  Saviour.  All  the  good- 
ness of  all  the  saints  now  in  heaven  will 
not  save  you,  if  you  come  short  of  this. 
Salvation  is  not  a  question  of  much  or 
little,— it  is  a  question  of  yes  or  no. 
Nearly  saved,~and  will  this  profit  you  ? 
To  perish,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  and  insight  of  your  home.  Will 
this  be  any  consolation  to  you  ?  To  think 
of  entering  the  ark,  to  resolve  to  enter 
the  ark,  to  advance  towards  it,  to  waver, 
to  pause,  to  be  drawn  aside  by  some  trifle 
you  discover  on  the  way.  Oh,  what  will 
all  your  thoughts,  all  your  purpoeea,  all 
your  advances  serve  you,  when,  to  your 
dismay,  you  see  the  door  dosed,  and,  with 
fainting  heart,  you  hear  the  rushing  of  the 
mighty  tempest  about  to  overwhelm  yoa 
in  darkness  and  despahr  for  ever  ? 

You  must,  then,  not  only  commence  the 
Christian  race,  you  must  persevere  in  it ; 
you  must  run  it  with  patience,  with  endur- 
ance. Methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  I  have 
continued,  I  have  never  turned,  I  have 
kept  the  vows  that  have  been  hud  upon 
me,  I  have  continued  steadfast  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  religious  dutiea.  Bat 
you  must  give  a  wider  range  to  your 
self-examination,  you  must  make  broader 
and  deeper  your  questions,  if  you  would 
have  these  correspond  to  the  fUU  meamag 
of  the  apostle's  exhortation.  It  em- 
braces,  not  merdy  continuance,  bnt 
thoroughness  also.  The  nature  of  the 
case  requires  it.  Race  is  a  figurative  «i« 
presston  for  a  sj^taal  work, — the  work  of 
ceasing  to  be  a  sinner,  and  beooaning  holy 
and  just,  and  fit  for  heaven.  The  natortl 
race  may  have  only  length,— the  apiritoal 
race  has  breadth.  It  has  referenoe  not 
merely  to  the  whole  length  of  osr  eziit- 
ence ;  but  also  to  the  whole  breadth  of  oor 
moral  nature.  Faith  muat  not  nerslf 
live  through  all  our  life, — ^it  mvat  perradt 
Uie  whole  heart.  You  moat  oaiij  thi 
whole  man  with  you.  Hopea,  tbuh 
desires,  aflESections,  must  all  be  poiatiflf 
heavenwards.  God  yoa  moat  §eti  to  te 
your  chiefest  good,  aiM  fiii  your  greatnK 
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enemy.  Everjr  law  you  will  acknowledge, 
and  joyfully  submit  to,  as  the  will  of  your 
heayenly  Father.  To  lire  to  His  glory 
will  be  your  highest  aim,  to  e^joy  His 
favour  will  be  the  blessing  you  most 
eamettly  desire. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things, 
it  may  be  asked.  Do  you  remember 
our  Lord's  answer  to  His  disciples, 
when  they,  astonished  at  His  doctrine, 
said  among  themselves,  **  who,  then,  can 
be  saved  ?  "  «  With  men,"  he  said,  "it 
is  impossible,  but  not  with  God,  for  with 
God  all  things  are  possible. 

Surely  the  burden  laid  on  us  by  the 
gospel  might  have  been  lighter  some  say. 
We  have  in  our  worldly  business  much  to 
engage  our  attention,  much  to  fill  our 
heart.  If  we  cannot  exercise  that  self- 
denial  which  God  has  commanded ;  if  we 
cannot  devote  to  religion  that  time  and 
attention  it  claims,— if  other  affections 
lie  deeper  in  our  hearts,--.if  other  cares 
occupy  our  thoughts  more  constantly,— 
surely  God  will,  nevertheless,  have  com- 
passion on  our  frailty.  The  labour,  they 
■ay,  might  have  been  less,  the  course 
might  have  been  smoother,  salvation 
might  have  been  of  easier  attainment. 
But  what  is  the  course,  what  is  the  work  ? 
The  race  we  have  to  run  is  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  the  termini  are  fi  j^ed ;  earth  is 
the  starting  point,  heaven  is  the  goal. 
How  could  the  labour  have  been  lightened, 
how  could  the  distance  have  been 
shortened  ?  How,  but  by  raising  the 
world,  or  bringing  down  heaven ;  making 
man  better  or  God  worse.  People  who 
speculate  upon  the  gospel  remedy,  speak- 
ing of  what  might  have  been  easily  done, 
or  easily  avoided,  forget  that  the  disease 
is  a  fact,  that  it  is  in  them,  that  they 
baye  caused  it  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  combat  is  a  heavy  one,  but  it  is 
•gainst  yourselves  that  it  is  to  be  fought. 
The  course  is  long,  and  difficult,  and 
eteep;  but  yourselves  have  laid  it  out. 
The  distance  is  not  of  God's  appointing,  it 
it  of  your  own  choosing.  It  was  not 
heaven  that  rose,  it  was  earth  that  felL 
It  it  because  you  have  wandered  far 
that  you  have  far  to  return. 

V. — We  come  now  to  the  last  clause  of 
our  text.  **  liooking  unto  Jesus,  the  an  thor 


and  finisher  of  our  iaith."  The  word  "our," 
you  will  observe,  is  printed  in  italics; 
showing  that  it  is  not  in  the  original,  that 
it  was  inserted  by  the  translators,  in 
order  to  complete  their  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing. But  let  us  take  the  passage  as  vrritten 
by  the  apostle.  **  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  faith."  Looking 
unto  Jesus  who  beg^n  and  complete^ 
faith,  who  exhibited  it  in  all  its  aspects, 
its  purity  in  a  sinful  world,  its  self-denial, 
its  uncomplaining  obedience,  its  patience 
under  suflering,  its  final  triumph  and 
glory.  His  life  is  the  life  we  are  to  lead. 
In  running  the  Christian  race,  we  are  to 
look  unto  Him  as  marking  out  the  course 
we  are  to  follow.  In  fighting  the  Chris- 
tian fight,  we  are  to  look  unto  Him  as 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  leading  us  to 
glory.  Are  we  ever  in  difficulty  ?  let  us 
look  unto  Him.  Have  clouds  and  dark- 
ness overshadowed  our  soul,  and  do  we 
see  no  hope  in  the  future  ?  in  this  the  day 
of  our  weakness,  let  us  learn  to  look  unto 
Him  who  hath  gone  before  us.  Let  us 
feel  assured  that  in  this  way  we  are  safe. 
Apollyon  hath  no  power  to  destroy  the 
pilgrim  who  journeys  in  this  the  high- 
way of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Reason  may 
have  misgivings,  flesh  and  heart  may  fail, 
but  we  follow  a  leader  who  never  erred, 
who  cannot  lead  us  astray.  Other  lights 
have  failed,  the  wisest  have  been  deceived, 
the  best  and  holiest  have  at  times 
wandered  from  the  way.  Following  them 
we  may  fall  into  error,  and  be  in  danger 
of  making  shipwreck  of  our  faith.  But 
here  we  have  a  sure  guide,  a  way  in  which 
there  are  no  turnings.  The  life  of  Christ 
is  a  line  which  leads  directly  to  heaven. 

Two  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
course  will  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

1. — In  this  course  there  can  be  no  un- 
certainties. He  hath  left  us  an  exam- 
ple,—an  example,  simple,  distinct,  and 
clear ;  a  path  of  1  tgh  t.  We  are  never  em- 
barrassed by  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing motives,  of  distinguishing  the  true 
and  the  professed.  The  heart  is  visible  as 
the  outward  conduct.  He  that  runs  may 
read. 

2.— In  this  course  there  can  be  no 
impossibilities.  He  bath  left  us  aa 
^y^mpU>    that  we  thoo^d  to>\Q>^  12^\% 
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footsteps.  He  left  it  for  us,  and  it  is 
fitted  for  us.  There  can  be  no  want  of 
adaptation  to  our  circumstances.  It  was 
left,  not  for  the  great,  for  the  learned,  for 
those  who  have  many  advantages  or  few 
temptations.  It  was  left  for  us,  for  me, 
and  for  thee.  And  does  not  this  speak 
comfort  to  thee,  Christian  brother,  in  thy 
sorrows  and  weaknesses  ?  You  might  not 
be  able  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  St 
Paul  or  Luther;  but,  with  the  assistance 


of  the  Spirit,  jon  are  able  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ.  Though  higher, 
and  holier,  and  purer  than  that  of  any 
man,  yet  this  course  is  one  possible  for 
thee ;  for  while  going  before  thee  as  the 
Captain  of  thy  salvation,  He  remembered 
thy  need,  thy  weaknesses,  thy  faint- 
heartedness, and  He  hath  left  thee  an  ex- 
ample that  thou  shouldest  follow. 

T.  S. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

{CmUnuedfromp.  168.) 


I  HATB  already  noticed  the  importance  of 
the  question,"  l/?ho  was  Jesus  Christ?*' 
^and  endeavoured  to  shew  how  insepar- 
ably connected  it  is  with  the  question— 
«*  What  is  the  Christian  religion  ?" 

I  again  very  earnestly  invite  those  of 
my  readers  who  wish  to  know  what  the 
New  Testament,  at  least,  teaches  upon 
this  point  to  open  its  pages  with  me  in 
order  to  ascertain  it. 

Before  doing  so,  let  me  remind  them, 
and  be  myself  reminded,  of  the  moral 
importance  of  truthfulness,  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  truthfulness  which  despises 
all  hypocrisy  in  word^  and  seeks  to  main- 
tain with  sacred  care  an  exact  harmony 
between  what  is  believed  in  the  heart, 
and  confessed  with  the  lip,  and  which 
may  even  boast  of  the  honesty  that  never 
conceals  a  creed,  however  offensive  its 
doctrines  may  be  to  others.  Let  us  not 
undervalue  even  this  kind  of  honesty 
wherever  it  is  real.  But,  alas  I  how 
often  is  it  only  apparent,  while  the  real 
feeling  is  selfish  vanity  craving  notoriety, 
or  moral  indifference,  which  is  insensible 
to  the  pain  of  either  the  existence  or 
confession  of  unbelief.  And  thus  where 
the  truthfulness  of  character  exists,  which 
cannot  give  to  others  a  false  impression 
of  what  is  really  believed,  how  often  is 
there  wanting  that  kind  of  truthfulness 
so  much  rarer,  and  more  difficult  to 
attain,  so  much  nobler  and  more  import- 
ant to  possess,  which  desires  that  har- 
mony should  exist,  not  only  between 
what  Is  believed  and  professed,  but 
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also  between  what  is  believed  and  is 
true  ?  For  it  is  in  the  innermost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  soul,  into  which  no  human 
eye  can  penetrate,  and  where  truth, 
as  a  holy  messenger  sent  from  God, 
presents  herself  in  awful  silence,  seek- 
ing for  admission  to  dwell  there,  and 
take  possession  of  the  soul's  temple 
for  ever,  it  is  there  that  the  reality  of 
a  man's  truthfulness,  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty must  be  tried  and  decided  upon 
by  the  all-seeing  Judge,  who  can  alone 
search  the  heart!  How  do  we  deal  in 
our  souls  with  what  claims  to  be  truth  1 
With  what  spirit  do  we  listen  to  her 
voice  ?  With  what  care  do  we  examine 
her  credentials  ? — these  are  questions 
settled  in  the  secret  of  our  own  personal 
experience,  and  just  as  the  process  of  In- 
vestigation is  conducted  before  the  eye  of 
conscience,  can  it  be  determined  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  honest.  But  as  sore 
as  there  is  in  us  a  real  truthfulness  of 
spirit,  it  will  discern  truth  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  comes,  and  by  a  dirine 
instinct  recognise  her  voice.  Like  a 
string  rightly  tuned  by  God,  the  truth- 
ful soul  will  strike  an  harmonious  chord 
with  the  note  of  truth,  fVom  whatever 
point  its  sound  is  heard.  When,  there- 
fore, I  ask  my  readers  to  consider,  with 
sincerity  and  honesty,  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  regarding  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  crave  from  them  that  kind  of 
honesty  which  is  evidenced  by  the  whob 
tone  and  spirit  with  whieh  they  deal 
with  what  professes  to  eome  frooi  God, 
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and  what,  therefore,  claims  their  faith 
as  trae,  and  their  lore  as  g;ood. 

Let  me,  then,  bid  you  examine,  in  this 
truthful  spirit,  the  question  of  Christ's 
person — Firsts   in  the    light  of  His  own 
Uaching. — Bjr  this  I  mean,  read  the  gos- 
pels, and  from  all  Jesus  was  in  the  habit 
of  declaring  regarding  himself,  say  what 
impression  did  He  intend  to  convey  as 
to  His  own  dignity  ?    Remember  I  am 
not  at    present   asserting  the   truth    of 
his  claims,  but  proposing  merely  to  inqaire 
into  what  His  claims  as  a  matter  of  fact 
were,  in  so  far  as  we  may  fairly  gather 
these  from  his  own  words.    Nor  do   I 
dispute  the  possibility  of  giving  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  His  words,  for  I  know, 
and  most  gladly  acquiesce  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  fact,  that  reveUtion  is 
not    demonstration,    which    necessarily 
overcomes  even  the  proud  truth-hater, 
but  evidence,  which  by  its  nature  always 
satisfies  the  humble  truth-seeker.    The 
criticism  which  is  essential  for  our  in- 
quiry, is  that  which  will  receive  and  not 
give  a  meaning.    With  such  a  principle, 
let  the  readers  peruse  any  one  gospel— 
especially  the  gospel  of  St.  John— and 
in  the  presence  of  God  ask  the  question. 
Was  it  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  teach  that 
He  was  human  only,  or   that*  He  was 
divine  also  ? 

Now,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  and  to 
aid  the  reader  to  follow  out  this  first 
branch  of  Scripture  evidence  for  himself, 
look  for  example  at  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  This  wonderful  portion  of  our 
Lord'e  teaching  is  most  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  profess  to  ad- 
mire the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  not 
its  **  doctrines,"  and  to  accept  of  Jesus 
aa  a  teacher  of  morality,  though  reject- 
ing himself  and  his  mission   as  divine. 

•t  is  it  possible  to  bear  that  sermon  even 
without  perceiving  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  of  an  authority,  a 
power,  a  dignity,  which  belonged  to 
BO  mere  man  ?  *  This  is  not  so  much 
hronght  forward  in  distinct  doctrinal 
atataments,  but  rather  assumed  by  Him, 
aa  that  which  gave  to  fact  and  doo- 
trino  all  the  additional  authority  which 
ooald  be  afforded  by  the  lips  of  one 
wlM  had  coma  from  Qod.  Coasider 
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such  words,  for  instance,  as  the  follow- 
ing:—*' Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day.  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thj 
name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out 
devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won- 
derful works  ?    And  then  will  I  profesa 
unto  them,  I  never  knew  you :  depart 
from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity."    Mar- 
vellous words  indeed !     Who  is  this  who 
at  the  general  judgment  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  **  many  ?  "  How  should  He 
be  thought  of  at  all   amidst  the  awful 
solemnities    of    that   day,    singled    out 
and  appealed  to  as  one  of  such  autho- 
rity and  power  ?     Who  is  this  that  is  ad- 
dressed as  «  Lord,  Lord  r  What ''name" 
is  this  in  which  many  prophesied,  and  by 
which  many  were  able  to  cast  out  devils, 
and  to  do  marvellous  works?     Who  is 
this    that  utters  the  sentence,  ''depart 
from  me  ^"  and  who  art  Thou,  that  such  a 
sentence  should  be  an  object  of  dread, 
yea,  the  very  climax  of  human  woe  ?  He 
who  uttered  these  words  was  a  poor  man 
indeed — a  Jewish  artizan — and  is  seated 
on  a  grassy  hill  surrounded  by  many  poor 
and  unknown  as  himself  1    But  did  He 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  He  was 
nothing    more  ?      "  The    people    were 
astonitkhed  at  His  doctrine,  for  He  taught 
as  one  baring  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes."    No  wonder !    For  what  scribe 
— what  teacher  —  what  apostle —>  what 
mere  man    who    ever  lived   had   such 
authority  to  utter  words  like  those  we 
have  just  read !    (Read  also  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Matt.  zxv.  31-46.) 

But  how  shall  I  select  from  every  chap- 
ter almost  in  the  gospel,  similar  assump- 
tion, on  the  part  of  Jesus,  of  a  dignity 
which  was  dirine!  Consider  instances, 
such  as  the  following  from  the  gos- 
pel of  John,  every  portion  of  which 
is  irradiated  by  the  glory  of  Christ's 
person.  "The  Father  loreth  the  Son, 
and  hath  given  all  things  into  His 
hand.  He  that  belie vetb  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
but^tho  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 
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"  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead, 
and  quickeneth  the m ;  eren  so  the  Son 
qoiokeoeth   whom    he   will.      For    the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son :  That 
all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father.     He  that  hon- 
oureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  him.    Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth 
my  word,  and    believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not    come    into  cendemnation ;   but    is 
passed  from  death    unto  life.    Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  com- 
ing, and  now  in,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live."    «  Philip  saith  unto 
Him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it 
Bufficeth  UP*    Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?    he 
that  hath  sent  me  hath  seen  the  Father ; 
and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the 
Father  ?     Believest  thou  not  that  I  am 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself:  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth 
in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."    **Howbeit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth:  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself ;  but  whatso- 
ever he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak : 
and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come. 
He  shall  glorify  me ;  for  he  shall  receive 
of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine : 
therefore  said  J,  that  he  shall  take  of 
mine^    and   shall    shew    it   unto   yon." 
*'  These  words  spake  Jesus,  and  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the 
hour  is  come ;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  also  may  glorify  thee:    As  thou 
hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many 
as  thou  hast  given  him.    And  this  is  life 
eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
thou  hast  sent." 

Again  we  ask,  what  impression  re- 
garding Hii  own  dignity  were  such 
'wordi  ma  these  intended  to  convey  ?  Con- 
sider them,  and  let  your  own  hearts  reply. 

Bat  I  Dotioe  further,  that  both  Hit 
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enemies  and  His  friends  received  from 
His  words  the  very  impression  which  I 
assume  He  intended  to  convey  by  them. 
His  enemies  did  so,  and  alleged  that  He 
claimed  to  be  divine  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  that    word;    accordingly,    they  at- 
tempted to  stone  him,  and  in  the  end  put 
Him  to  death  on  the  very  ground  that 
He    was    a    blasphemer.      **  Then    said 
the    Jews    unto    Him,    Thou    art    not 
yet    fifty    years    old,    and    hast    thou 
seen  Abraham  ?    Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  Am.    I  and  my  Father 
are  one.    Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones 
again  to  stone  him."     '*  Jesus  answered 
them,  Many  good  works  have  I  shewed 
you  from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  those 
works  do  ye  stone  me  ?    The  Jews  an- 
swered him  saying,  For  a  good  work  we 
stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy  ;  and 
because  that  thouy  being  a  many  makest 
thyself  Ood:*      "  But  if  I  do,  though  you 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ;  that 
you   may  know    and  believe   that  the 
Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.     There- 
fore they   sought  again  to  take  him: 
but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand."   ^*  The 
Jews  answered  him,    We  have   a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  be* 
cause  he  inade  himself  the  Son  of  God. 
And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto 
him,  Answerest  thou  nothing  ?  what  is  it 
which  these  witness  against  thee  ?     Bat 
Jesus  held  his  peace.    And  the  high 
priest  answered  and  said  unto    him,  I 
adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou 
tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.    Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thon 
hast  said :  nevertheless,  I  say  unto  you, 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  aum 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.    Tb«i 
the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying, 
ffe  hath  spoken  blasphemy  ;  what  further 
need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  behold,  now 
ye   have  heard  his   blasphemy.    What 
think  ye  ?  They  answered  and  said,  Ht  it 
guilty  of  death.  Then  did  they  apit  ia  Us 
face,  and  buffeted  him ;  and  others  siaote 
him  with  the  palms  of  their  lumda." 

Nor  did  the  friendg  of  Jeans  endaavotf 
to  ondeoeive  His  accusers.  They  did  sot 
0LJ  **  jou  have  misunderstood  ffis 
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iDg !  He  is  Dot  gnilty  of  such  blasphemy ! 
He  is  a  maD  like  us,  and  does  not  claim 
to  be  one  with  God,  as  you  understand 
him  to  do."  Instead  of  this,  they  too  re- 
cognised his  claims  as  divioe,  and  wor- 
shipped,  lored,  served,  and  preached  him 
accordingly.  I  will  return  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  in  a  future  paper.  I  re- 
mind only  the  reader  of  it  in  passing. 

But  before  the  force  of  such  teaching 
as  this  of  our  Lord's  is  in  any  degree 
appreciated,  two  things  should  be  borne 
in  mind :  one  is,  the  previous  training  of 
the  Jewish  nation  with  reference  to  the 
being  and  character  of  Ood;  and  the 
other  is,  the  moral  character  of  Jesus, 

As  to  the  first  of  those  points,  remem- 
ber only  how,  from  the  trery  beginning, 
God  had    revealed  Eimself^-ih^t   men 
might  know  the   One  living  and  true 
God;  and  worship  and  serve  Him  alone 
with  hearty  soul,  and   strength.    This, 
this  was  the  lesson  of  all  lessons— the 
mighty  theme  of  all  God's  teaching  and 
training  of  His  people  by  patriarchs,  by 
kings,  and  by  prophets — by  national  bless- 
ings and  national  judgments — by  capti- 
vities and  restorations,  from  Adam  to 
Christ.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sin  of 
all  sins  was  idolatry;   not  the  bowing 
down  to  stocks  or  stones  merely,  but  the 
giving,  in  any  degree,  that  glory  to  an- 
other which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
One  living  and  true  God.   Had  not  their 
whole  history  been  determined  by  their 
adherence  to  God  or  their  falling  away 
to  idolatry  ?  Enter,  then,  into  the  Jewish 
mind  with  reference  to  this  training, 
thinkhow  hallowed  God's  name  was  above 
every  other  name — how  enshrined  it  was 
in  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  the  national 
faith,  and  how  it  had  become  so  only 
•Iter  a  discipline  of  much  suffering,  pro- 
longed through  so  many  centuries,  until 
at  last  idolatry  had  been  banished  ever 
rineo  the  return  from  Babylon.    Think 
of  this  while  you  read  those  utterances 
I  have  quoted  of  a  Jew  to  Jews  I  l>o  you 
wooderthat  they  called  him  ablasphemer? 
for  to,  indeed,  he  certainly  was  unless  he 
was  Divine ! 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  remember  the 
ekaneter  of  Jesus  who  thus  spoke,  and 
Mj— Could  loch  a  one  have  been  a  blas- 


phemer? Was  it  morally  possible  that 
he  could  have  uttered  what  he  did  about 
himself,  unless  it  was  Truth  ?  To  estab- 
lish hb  high  claims,  it  might  be  suffici- 
ent to  appeal  to  his  miracles,  and  assert 
that  no  such  works  of  power  and  love 
could  have  been  done  but  by  one  who 
verily  had  God  with  him ;  as  he  himself 
said, — *'  Believe  me  for  the  very  works' 
sake.  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fa- 
ther, believe  me  not."  Or  we  might  appeal 
to  the  witness  God  gave  to  liTs  Son  at 
his  baptism,  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, and,  above  all,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  thereby  de- 
clared '*  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power."  But,  putting  aside  this  over- 
whoiming  evidence,  we  ask  any  one,  in 
whose  soul  the  witness  for  truth  and  holi- 
ness is  not  dead,  to  contemplate  only  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus,  and  say,  is  it  not 
as  impossible  that  such  a  person  could 
have  spoken  untruly  or  blasphemously 
regarding  God,  as  that  God  himself  can 
be  aught  else  than  true  and  holy  ?  Do 
not  let  us  evade  this  awful  question  of 
Christ's  character— he  was  an  impostor 
unless  he  was  divine!  Either  Christ 
never  uttered  those  things  regarding 
himself  which  are  here  recorded,  and  so 
the  history  which  we  have  assumed  as 
true  is  false  in  fact ;  or,  being  a  mere  man, 
he  said  what  he  could  not  have  meant, 
and  was  not  at  the  time,  or  ever  since  un- 
derstood to  have  meant,  anything  else 
than  that  he  was  Divine,  which  was, 
therefore,  on  this  supposition,  blasphemy, 
and  utterly  destroy a»  his  character ;  or, 
finally,  what  is  recorded  he  uttered,  and 
what  he  uttered  was  true,  and  Jesus  is 
divine— *<  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  I" 
(To  be  Continued.) 

"  It  was  a  great  word  for  a  heathen  to 
say  of  his  false  accusers,  KiU  me  thejf 
may,  but  they  cannot  hurt  me.  How 
much  more  confidently  may  the  Chris- 
tian say  so  I  Banishment  he  fears  not, 
for  his  country  is  above ;  nor  death,  for 
that  sends  him  home  into  that  country." 

*«  Merchants  can  feel  in  their  trading 
a  dead  time,  and  complain  seriously  of 
it;  but  Christians  in  theirs,  either  can 
suffer  it  and  not  see  it,  or  see  it  and  not 
complain,  or,  possibly,  compli^n  and  yet 
not  be  deeply  sensible  of  it."— Let^^to"^ 
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BIOGRAPHY.— Abixaidb  L,  Newton.* 


The  memoir  before  us  is  that  of  one 
only  distinguished  for  her  great  fight  of 
afiSictions,  for  her  patience  under  them, 
and  for  her  success  in  extracting  from 
them  the  principles  and  energies  of  tlie 
divine  life  and  holy  walk  with  God, 
which  were  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  her.  The  book  is  so  exclusively  a 
record  of  that  divine  nature  of  which 
she  was  a  *' partaker,**  that  we  cannot 
but  refer  to  it  as  a  grievous  short- 
coming in  the  author,  and  the  cause  of 
equal  disappointment  to  the  reader,  that 
he  gives  so  little  of  her  earthly  life — of 
the  natural  character  upon  which  her 
better  part  was  ingrafted — of  her  charms 
and  accomplishments,  which  she  seems 
too  readily,  in  the  days  of  her  first  love, 
and  her  biographer  after  her,  to  have  re- 
garded only  as  a  sin  and  a  snare,— and 
of  those  incidents  and  trials  which  go  so 
far  to  form  the  Christian  character. 
These  last,  in  her  case,  appear,  from 
certain  expressions  in  the  work,  to 
have  been  of  such  an  interesting  de- 
scription that  they  might  have  been 
most  skilfully  employed  by  the  author 
to  awaken  a  sympathy  in  his  subject 
beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  can  ad- 
mire her  faith  and  love,  and  holineiis; 
and  to  draw  hearts  which  care  for  none 
of  those  things,  to  the  contemplation  of 
them  in  one  whom  they  had  otherwise 
learned  to  love. 

Of  the  early  life  and  education,  and 
the  long  train  of  circumstances  and  in- 
fluences which  make  us  what  we  are, 
and  ought  far  more  rightfully  to  be 
called  conversion,  than  the  sudden  and 
startling  message  or  occurrence  which 
may  be  the  immediate  means  of  bringing 
conviction,  light,  and  peace  to  the  soul, 
Mr.  Baillie  says  almost  nothing;  and 
what  he  does  say  of  the   conflict,  of 

•  A  Memoir  of  A<1elaide  L.  Nevfton.  By  the 
Rer.  John  Baillie,  of  the  Free  Church,  Hanover 
Square     London  :  James  Nisbet  8t  Co.,  1856. 

The  Heatenlf  Life ;  being  Select  Writings  of 
Adelaide  L.  Newton.    Edited  by  the  Her.  John 
Baillie,    Author  of  her   Memoiri.      London : 
9teJflj,  Jackaon,  and  Balliday,  18M. 
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many  many  years,  during  which  she 
was  labouring,  though  at  the  end  still 
heavy-laden,  be  says  disparagingly,  as  if 
it  were  not  the  hard  way  by  which  her 
heavenly  Father  was  leading,  and  the 
Ho\)r  Spirit  was  striving  within  her,  to 
show  her  her  need  of  Christ,  and  to  give 
her  peace  in  Him.  Without  such  a  dis- 
cipline she  could  not  have  been  what  she 
afterwards  was.  Without  that  period  of 
fighting  and  fear,  she  could  not  have 
appreciated  the  worth  of  the  Saviour. 
Without  that  trial  of  the  worthlessnees 
of  the  world,  she  could  not  afterwards 
have  shewn  that  deadness  to  it,  so  char- 
acteristic of  her. 

One  of  the  earliest  impulses  of  her 
new  life  was  to  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  a  district  visitor  of  the  poor, 
earnestly  desiring,  and  setting  it  before 
her  as  her  constant  object,  not  to  do  a 
duty,  but  to  win  souls.  One  of  her 
sisters  writes : — 

*'  Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1844,  Adelaide 
asked  me  one  day  to  share  part  of  her 
district,  and  lend  books  and  tracts  at 
one  end  of  the  street.  Noticing  how 
long  she  had  waited  at  the  difilerent 
doors,  before  going  in,  I  asked  her,  as 
we  were  walking  home,  '  Do  you  always 
wait,  when  you  knock  at  a  door,  till 
they  open  it  ?  *— *  No,'  was  her  reply, 
*but  I  always  like  to  wait  a  moment, 
before  I  knock,  to  ask  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  with  my  mouth,  and  teach 
me  what  to  say  in  each  house.'  I  have 
often  thought  of  it  since,"  her  sister 
adds,  ''and  have  attributed  to  it  her 
wonderful  success  among  the  poor  whom 
she  visited." 

"In  her  visitations,"  says  her  bio- 
grapher, ''not  less  than  in  her  own 
hidden  life,  the  'blessed  hope'  grew 
daily  more  precious.  I  have  always 
found  it,"  she  writes  in  her  diary,  **  pro- 
duce a  deeper  impression  upon  the  poor 
than  any  other  subject."  And  elsewhere 
she  says:  "It  opens  the  Scriptures  to 
us  in  an  entirely  new  light.  I  find,  tuo^ 
that  all  who  receive  this  view  are  agreed 
that  it  makes  them  feel  less  concern  and 
love  for  the  world  than  anything  we  can 
imagine." 

Such  being   the   principle  and  tte 
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•trength  of  her  spirit,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  proved  a  blessing  to  many,  both 
o(^  and  beneath,  her  own  rank  in  life. 
But  here  her  labours  were  incautiously 
suffered  to  exceed  her  strength,  and  in 
June  1846,  she  experienced  the  first 
ejmptoms  of  the  insidious  disease  which 
gradually  bore  her  down  to  the  grave. 
Her  outer  life  from  this  time  is  little  but 
«  record  of  an  invalid's  movement  from 
home  to  a  milder  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  and  back  at  its  close, 
with  extracts  from  her  correspondence, 
«nd  notices  of  her  literary  labours.  Her 
inward  part  was  gradually  b^ng  refined 
in  the  fire,  and  made  more  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  while 
ahe  was  being  favoured  with  an  increas- 
ing closeness  of  admission  to  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  a  growing  love  and  fellow- 
ahip  for  the  Friend  of  her  souL 

Of  course,  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
ultimate  issue  of  her  illness  was  alto- 
gether uncertun,  and  she  was  kept 
waiting  upon  God,  to  see  what  He  would 
do  with  her.  She  longed  for  death,  as 
every  one  will  do  who  feels  the  burden 
of  oorruption,  and  yet  corrects  herself 
for  wishing  for  an  event  which  is  no- 
where in  Scripture  set  before  ns  as  an 
object  of  hope,  and  therefore  laboured, 
that  whether  present  or  absent,  she 
might  be  accepted  of  her  Lord.  To 
realise  by  faith,  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion on  such  chapters  as  John  xviL,  1 
Cor.  ii.,  £ph.  L  and  ill,  the  personal  and 
substantial  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
within  her,  maintaining  an  absolute  one- 
ness both  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
with  His  Godhead— this  she  expresses  to 
be  the  hope  of  her  calling,  and  this  the 
exceeding  riches  of  the  glory  of  her  in- 
heritance in  the  saints. 

Her  life  was  literally  «<  a  walk  with 
God,  a  living  fellowship,  an  interchange 
of  thoughts— God's  uttering  His  thoughts 
to  her  in  the  Word,  and  she  uttering  her 
thoughts  to  God  at  the  throq^  It  was 
this  holy  and  happy  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  which  gave  to  her 
words,  and  to  her  whole  life,  so  sweet  a 
fragrance,*'  coming  to  every  engage- 
ment, every  trial,  immediately  out  of 
**  the  ohambeTy  the  secret  presence  of 


her  Beloved.*'  Alluding  to  the  cloud 
of  witnesses,  she  would  say,  '*  Some  of 
them  have  been  almost  more  present  to 
me  than  the  earthly  witnesses.  .  . 
When  faith  gets  uppermost,  and  sinks 
sight  and  seen  things  below  the  surface 
for  a  while^  one  can  catch  glimpses  of 
their  joy." 

It  accords  with  all  her  admiration  and 
affection  for  her  Lord,  that  she  always 
finds  and  recommends  the\best  mode  of 
living  a  holy  and  useful  life,  to  live  oa 
Him,  and  looking  to  Him.  Repeatedly 
she  expresses  her  disapproval  of  that 
mode  of  self-examination  which  makes 
the  contemplation  of  our  own  hearts 
more  habitual  than  the  contemplation  of 
Him.  She  reasons  much  on  the  matter 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  sure  that 
when  we  are  most  occupied  with  Christ, 
we  are  most  useful  to  others,  although 
perhaps  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
fact 

Thinking  that  a  friend  was  "in  bond- 
age," on  another  subject,  that  of  medita- 
tion, she  wrote,  showing  with  great  deli- 
cacy, thfit  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  duty 
which  we  are  rigidly  to  set  ourselvesy 
as  one  which  is  within  reach  of  every 
Christian,  in  all  circumstances,  but  as 
that  which  comes  naturally  and  uncon- 
sciously from  the  overflowings  of  a  fhll 
heart,  when  contemplating  God  in  His 
wonders,  till,  as  it  reads,  it  is  con- 
strained to  pause,  to  adore,  and  to  seek 
**  breathing  time,  in  which  to  admire  the 
intensity  of  the  mysteries  oi  divine  re- 
velation." 

And  what  a  power  of  meditation  Ade- 
laide herself  possessed !  This  especially 
appears  as  she  advances  in  her  heavenly 
journey,  learning  more  of  God,  and 
making  progress  in  the  understanding  of 
his  Word.  His  statutes  were  with  her 
day  and  night,  and  comforted  her  in 
the  house  of  her  pilgrimage.  She  seems 
to  have  taken  no  step^  lived  no  day,  with- 
out having  a  light  from  the  Holy  Volume 
in  her  hand  illumining  her  path.  She 
took  a  motto  from  Scripture  for  every 
New  Tear,  and  every  new  stage  in  her 
course.  She  seldom  wrote  a  letter  with- 
out "sending  a  text,"  and  some  such 
truly  precious  tho^ViU  u^joii  VXi «»  ^srn^ 
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onlj  have  been  read  by  the  light  of  the 
most  holy  place ;  and  her  jottings  upon 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  which  are 
generally  valuable  even  in  an  expository 
point  of  view,  and  are  always  given  forth 
in  the  most  natural  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, the  wellings-forth  of  a  heart  contain- 
ing within  it  the  fountain  of  living  water 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life,  give  a 
richness  and  interest  to  the  book,  especially 
its  more  advanced  chapters,  which  every 
lover  of  Christ  and  His  word  will  dwell 
upon  with  deepest  satisfaction. 

During  her  lifetime  she  published, 
among  various  other  productions,  a  little 
work,  entitled,  '*The  Song  of  Solomon 
compared  with  other  parts  of  Scripture," 
which  is.  Indeed,  the  modest  name  for  a 
textual  exposition  of  that  precious  book, 
which  she  chiefly  labours  to  illustrate  by 
parallel  passages  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
by  such  paraphrases  of  its  contents,  as 
those  in  which  Watts  and  others  have 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Christian  toward  the  Bridegroom 
Christ.  We  were  possessed  of  this  exposi- 
tion, and  had  often  consulted  it  much  to 
our  satisfaction  and  improvement,  both 
in  our  private  reading  and  in  our  prepar- 
ation for  the  public  work  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, for  some  time  before  we  knew  of 
the  name  of  Adelaide  Newton.  Indeed, 
it  had  been  put'  into  our  hand  in  the 
bookseller's  as  Krummacher's  little  work 
on  the  Song,  and  we  were  uniformly  so 
favourably  impressed  with  its  worth,  that 
we  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent 
divine. 

No  mode  of  illustrating  the  book  of 
Canticles  could  have  been  more  judicious, 
than  to  shew  to  such  as  neglect  the  song, 
and  set  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  the  pen 
of  inspiration,  and  the  admiration  of 
Christians,  that  it  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  other  portions  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  with  the  faith  and  experience  of  alt 
those  of  Christ's  people,  who  have  had  the 
nearest  access  to  himself. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  her  other  published  comment- 
ary, **  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  com- 
pared with  the  Old  Testament,"  but  we 
hMve  looked  with  acme  care  and  much 
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interest  into  the  posthumous  volume  of 
her  expository  papers,  and  select  letters 
edited  by  her  biographer,  and  accompany- 
ing her  memoirs.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
the  spiritualizing  of  a  type ;  others  the 
lengthened  elucidation  of  a  text  or  sub- 
ject by  copious  references  to  Scripture ; 
while  other  chapters  and  different  series 
of  letters  are  simply  collections  of  thoughts 
on  various  texts.  One  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  care  and  diligence,  indeed  the 
great  labours  of  this  poor  invalid.  She 
seems  to  have  improved  her  understand- 
ing of  the  Word,  not  only  by  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  its  different  parts,  but 
by  much  reading  of  works  which  eluci- 
date it,  and  even  by  mastering  both  the 
ancient  languages  in  which  it  was  at  first 
written.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
even  to  a  fault,  that  she  pursued,  almost 
regardless  of  consequences,  every  matter 
which  she  undertook,  so  far  as  her  facul- 
ties and  light  could  carry  her,  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  much  she  nerved 
her  frame  both  to  do  and  endure. 

She  was  necessarily  cast  much  among 
invalids,  who,  like  herself,  resorted  peri- 
odically to  the  south  of  England  to  spend 
the  winter,  and  she  was  most  successful, 
as  well  as  faithful,  in  winning  souls 
among  them.  She  had  that  spirit  of 
love,  for  tlie  Head's  sake,  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  that  there  was  no  re- 
straint upon  the  warmth  of  her  universal 
sympathy  ;  and  the  freeness  of  her  love 
reached  the  heart,  and  prepared  a  way 
in  it  for  her  blessed  message. 

She  endured  even  unto  the  end — and 
that  end  was  peace.  Her  longing 
after  the  person  and  presence  of  her 
Lord  increased  as  the  outward  man  was 
perishing,  and  He  presented  her  in  His 
glory  with  exceeding  joy.  She  died, 
aged  thirty,  in  April  1854. 

We  gladly  copy  the  following  admiring 
and  affectionate  tribute  to  her  worth 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Canon  StoweU, 
of  Manchester : — 

'*  Seldom  or  never  has  it  beeo  ny 
happiness  to  see  the  mighty  power  of 
grace  so  marvellously  manifested,  as  in 
her.  She  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  heaven — to  live  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne  ol  grace.    The  vigour  ol  her 
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understanding,  the  acuteness  of  her 
judgment,  the  force  of  her  reasoning, 
the  originality  of  her  ideas,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  style,  astonished  noe.  Tou 
could  not  converse  with  her  without 
being  charmed  with  the  freshness,  the 
▼ividness,  the  activity,  the  refinement  of 
her  mind.  The  spring  of  all,  was  love 
to  her  Saviour,  intense  desire  to  glorify 
His  name.  This  strung  up  all  her 
energies,  this  animated  all  her  pursuits. 
Grace  changed  the  whole  tone  of  her 
character.  From  the  flexible,  tasteful, 
buoyant  girl,  she  rose  into  the  earnest, 
elevated,  reflective  woman ;  yet  all  was 
artless  and  easy,  clothed  with  humility, 
and  adorned  with  simplicity. 

"The  one  grand  instrument  of  the 
work,  was  the  Word  of  God.  She  lived 
on  and  in  the  Bible.  It  savoured  every 
sentiment,  and  toned  every  thought  of 
her  soul.  She  caught  the  faintest 
whisper,  and  analysed  the  minutest 
expressions  of  *  the  lively  oracles.'  The 
Scriptures  were  wrought  into  the  Tery 
texture  of  her  inner  life ;  she  fed  upon 
them  in  her  heart.  Hence  the  newness, 
the  unction,  the  savouriness  of  her 
writings.  Like  the  silkworm,  which 
spins  her  exquisite  thread  from  her  own 
Titals,  fed  by  the  mulberry  leaves, — so 
■he,  from  the  experience  of  her  own 
spirit,  nourished  by  the  leaves  of  the 
Tree  of  Life,  wrought  out  her  lovely 
tissues  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Flesh  and 
blood  had  not  taught  her,  but  the  Spirit 
of  her  Father  in  heaven. 

'^  In  all  she  wrote,  and  said,  and  did, 
to  glorify  Christ  was  her  single  aim. 
This  desire  was  as  a  fire  in  her  bones. 
Her  zeal  was  ever  burning.  Nor  was 
the  light  of  her  joy  less  remarkable- 
whilst  most  humble,  she  was  most  as- 
sured. Doubt  seemed  never  allowed  to 
overshadow  her  soul,  anxiety  to  disquiet 
it.  When  you  entered  her  chamber,  you 
felt  that  she  was  enveloped  in  an  atmo. 
sphere  of  heavenliness  and  peace.  When 
she  mingled  with  the  family  circle,  she 
seemed  like  the  denizen  of  a  higher 
world,  come  down  on  some  errand  of 
love. 

*'  Assuredly,  grace  has  seldom  shone 
brighter  in  any  vessel  of  clay.  And 
ior  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
consolation  of  His  church,  the  memorial 
of  what  was  done  in  her,  for  her,  and  by 
her,  ought  not  to  be  lost." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
seenois  to  have  known  her  more  intim- 
ately than  her  biographer.  She  be- 
kmged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  that  party  in  it  whose  views  coincide 


with  Dr.  Stowell*s ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
brought  him  nearer  to  her  than  was 
possible  for  a  minister  of  the  Free 
Church,  but  recently  removed  from  Scot- 
land. The  work  is  certainly  creditably 
executed  on  the  whole,  but  the  author 
has  a  habit  of  bringing  up  in  every 
other  paragraph  something  that  Lord 
Bacon  thought,  or  Yinet  wrote,  or  Henry 
Martyn  felt,  or  Herbert  sung,  or  Ters- 
teegen  remarked  to  a  friend  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  or  on  some  other  subject 
bearing  a  connexion,  however  remote, 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  We  dislike 
these  literary  conceits,  because,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  that  they  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  narrative  in  the  most 
provoking  manner,  and,  far  from  enrich- 
ing the  work,  rather  impoverish  by  com- 
parison, the  sayings  of  the  person  whose 
life  is  the  subject  We  protest,  too, 
against  that  revolting  Carlylism,  which 
is  especially  apparent  in  the  heading 
of  each  chapter,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, and  no  worse,  however  better,  than 
any  other ; — 

Lord  Bacon. — 'Another  Himself.' — 
New  friendship — Instinct  and  grace — 
The  *  Truant  Flower.'  —  Heart  never 
poor.— Family  gathering. — The  Sunday 
School.— The  District.— *  Win  Souls.'— 
•  Old  Betty.'— The  prayer  at  the  Door.— 
The  Sickle— The  blessed  hope.— Schiller. 

G.  C. 


•*  When  I  mryey  the  wondroui  Cros« 
On  which  the  Prince  of  Glory  died, 
Mj  richest  gain  I  count  but  lose. 
And  poor  contempt  on  all  my  pride. 

Forbid  it,  Lord,  that  I  ihould  boast. 
Save  in  the  death  of  Christ  my  God ; 

All  the  vain  things  that  charm  me  most, 
1  sacrifice  them  to  His  blood. 

Bee  from  His  head,  his  hands,  his  feet. 
Sorrow  and  love  flow  mingled  down, 

Did  e*er  such  love  and  sorrow  meet. 
Or  thorns  compose  so  rich  a  crown  ? 

His  dying  crimson,  like  a  robe. 
Spreads  o*er  His  body  on  the  tree ; 

Then  am  I  dead  to  all  the  globe. 
And  all  the  globe  is  dead  to  me. 

Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  snudl. 

Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Dsmands  oiy  soul,  my  Uf«,  tok';!  «3l\.^ 
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PSALMODY. 
No.  VI. 


Thb  Geneya  Bible  and  the  old  Psalms 
were  in  universal  use  in  Scotland  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.    But  at 
that  time,  as  in  the  present  day,  there 
were  persons  so  discontented  with  every 
existing  ordinance,  so  morbidly  critical, 
so  desirous  of  parading  their  own  superior 
learning,  and    so    recklessly  given    to 
change,  that  they  agitated  for  the  cor- 
rection of  some  alleged  errors  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  Psalms 
in  metre.    In  1601  these  proposals  were 
favourably  entertained  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and,  accordingly,  general  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  more  learned 
of  the  clergy  to  use  their  diligence  in 
revising  the  translation,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Pont  was  specially  ordained  to  report 
upon  the  Psalms.     Nothing,  however, 
was  eventually  done    by  the    Church. 
But  there  was  an  eager,  bustling,  and 
officious  onlooker,  on  whom  these  pro- 
ceedings were  not  lost.    James  VI.,  vain 
of  his  learning,  and  obstinate   in    his 
proneness  to  meddle  with  sacred  things 
and  to  subject  to  his  sole  authority  the 
ecclesiastical  sfikirs  of  Scotland,'cherished 
the  project  of  giving  to  Britain  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms.    It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  his  pedantry 
and  self-conceit  or  his  designs  of  king- 
craft found  the  greater  gratification  in  the 
scheme.    The  present  authorised  version 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  '<  Psalms  of 
King  David  translated  by  King  James  " 
were  the  result.    The  Bible  was  first 
published  in  folio  in  1611,  but  it  had 
been  definitely  resolved  on  by  the  king 
in  1603.    WhUe  I  speak  plainly  of  his 
own  peculiar  aims  in  these  matters,  it  is 
only  just  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
this  invaluable  translation,  and  the  pro- 
found learning  and  anxious  labour  which 
it  evinces.    It  may   be   interesting  to 
some  readers  to  mention   the   avowed 
reason  for  the  king's  zeal  about  the  new 
version.    At  the  Hampton  Court  confer- 
ence^ in  ]60d»  he  complained  that  he  had 
UO 


never  seen  a  Bible  well  translated  into 
English,  and  that  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
the  worst  of  all  1    He  t  herefore  intimated 
his  intention  of  having  a  new  translation 
undertaken,  in  which  there  should  be 
no  marginal  notes.    He  declared  this  to 
be  necessary,  because  he  had  observed 
some  notes  in  the  Geneva  Bible  *'  very 
partially  untrue,  seditious,  and  savour- 
ing too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitor- 
ous conceits,  as  for  example.  Exodus  i. 
19,  where  the  marginal  note  alloweth 
disobedience  unto  kings."*    This   had 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  women  rei\is- 
ing  to  kill  the  male  children  of  the  He- 
brews at  the  command  of  Pharaoh ;  and 
the  "seditions"  note  which  gave  rach 
offence  and  alarm  to  the  wisest  fool  in 
Christendom  was  in  these  honest  words 
— "  Their  disobedience  herein  was  lawAiJ, 
but  their  dissembling  evil.'*    The  task  of 
the  new  translation  was  eventually  com* 
mitted  to  forty-seven  men,  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  piety; 
and  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  royal 
labour  of  rendering  into  English  verse  the 
sacred  songs  of  the  monarch  of  Israel.  . 
James,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  task.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
sermon  which  he  preached  on  occasion  of 
the  king's  funeral,  says  that  his  migesty 
was  in  hand  with  his  version  of  the 
Psalms,  *' which  he   intended  to  have 
finished  and  dedicated  withal  to  the  only 
saint   of   his  devotion,  the  Church  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  Ireland,  when 
God  called  him  to  sing  Psalms  with  the 
angels."    But  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  share  James  had  in  the  version 
which  ostentatiously  bears  his  name.  He 
had  avowedly  associated  with  him  a  61- 
low-labourer  who  doubtless  was  to  bear 
the  burden  but  not  the  honour  of  the 
work.    This  was  Sir  William  Alexander 
of  Menstrie,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Stirling,— a  poet  of  considerable  oelebri^, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State^  who  took  an 
active  part  in  1637  in  forcing  the  Service* 
*  Barlow's  BomiBS  of  ths  Contevnec 
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Book   apon   the  Church   of  Scotland. 
This  fact  in  his  history  accounts  for  the 
uniyersal  opposition  which  was  giren  to 
the  yersion  of  the  Psalms,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  was  as  much  his  composition 
as  that  of  King  James.    The  Scottish 
Litargjr  and  the  Psalms  hj  the  king  fell 
under  the  same  condemnation  and  met 
the  same  fate.    All  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  the  love  of  fame  and  fortune, 
oottld  not  enable  the  Earl  of  Stirling  to 
introduce  the  version  to  common  use  in 
Scotland.     Charles  I.  gave  him  a  patent 
of  exclusive    privilege   for    thirty- one 
years   to  print  these  Psalms,  and  the 
king  and  privy  council  of  Scotland  en- 
joined ^that  no  other  Psalms  of  any 
edition    whatsoever   be   either   printed 
hereafter  within  that  our  kingdom    or 
imported  thither,  either  bound  by  them- 
selves or  otherways  from   any  foreign 
parts.**    But  all  was  fruitless.    Objec- 
tions unworthy  of  intelligent  men,  con- 
tradictory to  their  own  testimony  for 
many  years,  assumed  irresistible  weight 
and  authority  in  the  madness  which  op- 
pression brings  even  on  the  wise.    For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  there  had  been 
complaints  about  the  old  Psalms.    Now, 
when  a  new  version  was  offered,  it  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  very  com- 
plainers,  because  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  old.     The  Earl  of 
Stirling,  disappointed  in  his   sanguine 
anticipations  of  wealth  and  fame  from 
the  royal  version  of  the  Psalms,  was  con- 
tent to  be  rewarded  with  the  privilege  of 
coining  copper  money.    And  such  was 
the  animosity  which  this  coloniser   of 
Nova  Scotia  had  stirred  up  against  him- 
self by  the  various  speculations  of  his 
eventful  life,  that  death  failed  to  extin- 
guish it,  and  many  a  long  year  after  he 
had  lain  down  in  the  place  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest,  his  history  was  un- 
amiably  detailed  in  an  epitaph  which  is 
■tiU  extant. 


**  Here  lajei  a  fermer  and  a  miliar, 

A  poet  and  a  pMlme  book  spiliar,  (spoiler) 

A  parcheasour  bj  hooke  and  crooke, 

A  forger  of  the  tervice-booke, 

A  eoppertmith  quho  did  much  eril, 

A  friend  to  biachopes  and  ye  devill, 

A  rain,  ambitions,  flattering  thing, 

l4its  secretarj  for  a  king. 


Some  tragedies  in  rerae  he  pen*d. 
At  last  he  made  a  tragicke  end."* 

But  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  this 
version,  let  me  state  that  after  the  death 
of  James  VI.,  his  successor  to  the  Crown 
resolved  to  have  the  work  carefully  re- 
vised and  completed.    Accordingly,  in 
1626,  Charles  I.  directed  a  Commission 
to  John  Spottiswood,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  for  the  critical  revision  of  the 
version,  so  far  as  fidelity  to  the  original 
was  concerned.     This  document  is  of 
some  interest :   '*  Whereas  it  pleased  our 
late  dear  Father,  of  famous  and  eternall 
memorie,  considering  how  imperfect  the 
psalmes  in  meeter  presentlie  used  ar, 
out  of  his  zeal  to  the  glorie  of  God,  and 
for  the  good  of  all  the  churches  within 
his  dominions,  to  translate  them  of  new, 
Therfor,  as  we  have  given  commande- 
ment  to  our  trustie  and  weil-beloved  Sit 
William  Alsxamdbr,  Enycht,  to  con- 
sider and  revew  the  meeter  and  poesie 
thairof.  So  our  pleasour  is  that  you  and 
some  of  the  most  learned  Divynes,  in 
that  our  kingdome,  confer  them  with  the 
originall  text  and  with  the  most  exact 
translations,  and  thairefter  certifie  back 
your  opinions  unto  us  concerning  the 
same,  whether  it  be  fitting  that  they  be 
published  and  sung  in  Churches  instead  of 
the  old  translation  or  not,  &c.**  Whether 
the  king  did  really  wish  a  critical  review 
of  the  version,  or  whether  those  whom 
he  employed  were  unable   for  such  a 
duty,  may  be  doubtful.     The  version 
bears  no  trace  whatever  of  having  ever 
been  compared  directly  with  the  original, 
for  it  always  blindly  follows  the  author- 
ized   translation.      It    thus    gives   no 
advantage  as  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent  version.      The  first   edition  was 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1631.    There  are 
many  bold  alterations  in  the  next  edi- 
tion in   1636,  attached  to  the  Service 
Book   of   1637.      Before   quoting   any 
specimens,  it  may  be  well  to  convey  a 
more  definite  idea  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  version.    Some  of  these  are 
very   extraordinary,    very    Scottish    in 
their    prejudices,    and  some    of  them 
will  seem  ludicrous  when   my  readers 
come  to  see  the  extracts,  and  recognise 

•  Moateitb*B  Theatr*  of  HotU^Vs .  ^ttiCiQivV^  ^ 
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the  liberal  use  which  waa  aubsequently 
made  of  the  well-defamed  and  condemned 
yersion. 

The  objectors,  as  tme  theological  dis- 
putants, divided  their  arguments  into 
two  classes,  the  one  against  public^  and 
the  other  against  private  use,  and  then 
subdiyided  the  classes  in  due  method. 
Against  public  use,  it  was  argued  1st. 
This  labour  is  undertaken  without  direc- 
tion of  the  Kirk,  or  offer  made  to  the 
Kirk  before.  Alexander  Montgomerie 
had  a  singular  yein  of  poesy,  yet  he  took 
a  more  modest  course,  for  he  translated 
but  a  few  for  a  proof,  and  offered  his 
trayels  in  that  kind  to  the  Kirk,  Ac  2d. 
The  people  are  acquainted  with  the  old 
metaphrase  more  than  anj  book  in 
Scripture,  yea,  some  can  sing  all  or  the 
most  part  without  book,  and  some  that 
cannot  read  can  sing  some  psalms, 
Therefore  our  Kirk  would  not  accept  of 
any  other.  Sd.  It  is  a  discredit  to  the 
clergy  and  the  Kirk  that  the  psalms 
should  be  sung  in  the  Kirk  translated 
into  metre  by  courtier  or  common  poet, 
when  there  is  no  such  rarity  among  them 
of  learned  men,  skilful  both  in  poesy  and 
the  original  tongue.  For  courtiers  are 
commonly  suspected  by  the  people  as 
profane,  because  tliey  employ  their  yein 
on  bad  purposes  as  often  as  on  good,  and 
both  tongue  and  pen  against  the  best  of 
God's  seryants.  A  courtier  like  Obadiah 
or  Nehemiah,  is  as  rare  as  a  wedge  of 
gold.  4th.  This  work  of  metaphrasing 
the  psalms  is  holy  and  strict,  and  abides 
not  any  youthful  or  heathenish  liberty, 
but  requires  hands  free  flrom  profan^iess, 
looseness,  or  affection.  5th.  The  people 
must  be  first  taught  to  understand  these 
and  similar  French,  Latin,  and  hard 
English  terms,  yiz.,  regal,  yindicata^ 
brandished,  &e.  6th.  Our  Kirk  shaU 
be  infected  with  the  error  of  the  local 
descent  of  Christ's  soul  to  hell  by  the 
metaphrasing  of  the  sixteenth  psalm, 
which  is  sufficient  to  reject  the  whole. 
And  7th.  It  shall  make  other  kirka  call 
us  light-headed  Scots,  inconstant  and 
unsettled  in  our  order,  changing  without 
any  necessity,  if  we  will  put  down  the 
metaphrase  which  was  recommended  to 

mU  the  profeMon  by  the  General  Aasem- 
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bly.*  Other  reasons  were  urged  against 
the  private  use :  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  whole  arguments  being 
simply  this,  that  though  king  James' 
version  might  be  the  very  best  or  the 
very  worst,  though  it  might  be  faithless 
or  faultless,  the  people  of  Scotland,  with- 
out any  reference  to  its  excellence  or 
defects,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
refuse  and  condemn  it.  And  now,  let 
us  read  together  one  or  two  specimens  of 
this  outcast  and  rejected  version. 

PSALM  XXII. 

Mj  God,  mj  God,  why  hast  thoa  m« 

forMtken,  whj  art  thou 
So  far  from  helping  me,  and  from 

my  worda  of  roaring  now  ? 

O  God,  all  day  to  thee  I  cry 

yet  am  not  beard  by  thee. 
And  all  the  uight  when  others  rest 

I  cannot  silent  be. 

Bat  thoa  most  holy  art,  O  thoa 

that  of  thine  larael 
Inhabitest,  as  due  to  thee, 

the  praises  that  exceL 

Oar  fitthers  all  hi  thee  did  trust 

yea,  they  did  trust  in  thee  ; 
And  them  when  as  they  were  distrMsed 

thoa  didst  from  danger  fr«e. 

They  unto  thee  did  cry  aloud 
and  thou  didst  them  relieve ; 

They  only  placed  their  trust  in  thee, 
and  nothing  them  could  grieve. 

But  I  am  like  a  silly  worm 

no  man  in  any  wise. 
The  object  of  men's  obloquy, 

whom  people  do  despise.    Ae. 

The  alleged  heretical  version  of  the  six- 
teenth psalm  reads  to  the  same  purpose 
as  the  received  translation. 

PSALM  XVI. 

8  I  have  for  ol]!Ject  set  the  Lard 
at  all  times  me  before. 
Because  he  Is  at  my  right  hand 
I  shall  be  moved  no  more. 

•  ^J  gli^ry  therefore  doth  r^ole«i 
My  heart  is  filled  with  joy  ; 
Yea,  and  my  ilesh,  though  fkint,  shall  too 
Irue  rest  in  hope  ei^oy. 

For  thou  wilt  not  for  ever  leave 

My  soul  in  hell  to  be ; 
Nor  sa£f«r  wilt  thy  Holy  One 

Corruption  so  to  see. 

•  Bee  BoniMlync's  JfisMOomr,  voL  L  p.;8r. 
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Thou  wilt  me  show  life's  way,  and  in 
Thy  &ce  joy's  height  is  found ; 

All  pleasures  do  at  thy  right  band 
Perpetually  abound. 

My  readers  will  observe  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  that  m&ny  passages  of 
King  James'  version  not  only  outlived 
their  condemnation,  but  were  subse- 
quently adopted.  The  first  specimen  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  modern  Scottish 
version,  which  obviously  follows  it,  and 
yet  makes  alterations  for  the  worse. 

PSALM  L. 
3  Our  God  shall  come,  and  ahall  not  then 
Keep  silence  any  more  ; 
A  fire  before  Uira  shall  consume. 
Great  storms  about  Uim  roar. 

He  from  above  with  majesty 

Unto  the  hearens  shall  call, 
And  to  the  earth  below,  that  He 

May  judge  His  people  all. 

Go,  and  together  gather  straight 

All  them  my  saints  that  be. 
Those  that  hare  made  by  saGrifice 

A  covenant  with  me. 

And  even  the  heavens  most  clearly  shall 

His  riKhteousness  declare ; 
For  God  himself  doth  sic  as  Judge 

To  punish  or  to  spare. 

Bear,  O  my  people,  and  111  speak; 

0  Israel,  and  I  will 
Against  thee  testify.  I  am 

Thy  God,  even  thy  God  still  I 

For  sacrifices  that  were  due 

1  will  not  challenge  thee ; 

Nor  for  burnt-offerings  not  discharged 
Continually  to  me,  &c. 

PSALM  XXV. 

To  thee  I  lift  my  soul, 

O  Lord,  I  trust  in  thee ; 
My  God,  let  me  not  be  ashamed, 

Nor  foes  triumph  o*er  me. 

Let  none  of  them  have  shame 

Who  do  on  thee  depend ; 
But  who  without  a  cause  transgress. 

Let  shame  on  them  attend. 

Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord* 
And  teach  thy  paths  to  me  ; 

And  lead  me  forth  instructed  so 
That  I  thy  truth  may  see. 

Tbon  only  art  that  God 

Yfho  me  deliver  must ; 
And  all  the  day  whatever  comet, 

In  tbee  I  only  trust. 

Thy  tender  mercies.  Lord, 
In  thy  remembrance  hold. 

And  all  thy  loving  kindnesses, 
Fur  they  were  still  of  old. 


My  sins  in  time  of  youth, 

Let  them  forgotten  be ; 
According  to  thy  mercy.  Lord* 

And  goodness,  think  on  me.  &c. 

PSALM  LXVL     • 
All  lands  with  loud  and  joyful  noise 

To  God  your  voices  raise ; 
Sing  for  th  the  honour  of  his  name 

And  glorious  make  his  praise. 

Say  unto  God,  how  terrible 

In  all  thy  works  art  thou ! 
By  thy  great  power,  thy  foes  to  thee 

Shall  all  be  brought  to  bow. 

AH  on  the  earth  shaU  worship  thee  *, 

And  they  shall  all  proclidm 
With  songs  thy  praise ;  they  all  shall  sing 

Unto  thy  holy  name. 

Come,  and  the  works  that  God  hath  wrought 

With  admiration  see ; 
In  doing  to  the  sons  of  men 

Most  terrible  is  he,  &c. 

PSALM  CII. 

18  Tbon  Shalt  arise  and  mercy  have 

Upon  thy  Zion  yet ;  _^ 

The  time  to  favour  her  is  come 
The  time  that  thou  had*st  set. 

For  in  her  stones  that  ruined  are 

Thy  servants  pleasure  take  ; 

Tea,  they  the  very  dust  thereof 

Do  favour  for  her  sake. 
•  •  •  e 

He  f^om  His  sanctuary's  height 

^%ih  downward  cast  his  eye  ; 
And  from  the  heaven  that  is  abov« 

The  Lord  the  earth  did  spy. 

That  he  of  captives  sore  distressed 

May  hear  the  groaning  breath. 
And  that  he  may  deliver  them 

That  are  designed  for  death. 

This  yersion,  which  sounds  so  fami- 
liarly, though  it  is  strange,  to  Scottish 
ears,  is  associated  with  the  sorrowful  his- 
tory of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
last  avowed  struggle  of  arbitrary  do- 
minion, and  with  the  expiring  influence 
of  a  chivalrous  but  infatuated  race.  A 
credit  and  an  honour  to  the  literature  of 
its  age — an  invaluable  boon  to  the  Chris- 
tian community — the  nursling  of  royalty 
— the  darling  symbol  of  kingly  and 
priestly  power— it  was  in  a  moment 
swept  from  the  notice  and  consideration 
of  men  by  the  jealousy  and  wrath  of  an 
indignant  nation.  It  hss  dwelt  and  been 
at  rest  '*  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the 
earth,  which  built  desolate  places  for 
themselves,  or  with  pri£LQ«i^  \2dax\v%.^%^^^ 
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who  filled  their  houses  with  silrer,  or  as 
AQ  hidden  untimely  birth,  as  infants 
which  never  saw  light."  Avowedly  ne- 
glected or  ridiculed,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  the  unacknowledged  model  and  ma- 
terial of  subsequent  versions.  And  when 
it  has  at  any  time  appeared  in  the  world, 
it  has  been  in  the  stealthy  guise  of  an 


exile  who  has  stolen  for  a  night  fVom  his 
captivity  to  look  once  again  on  the  scenes 
of  youth,  and  then  return  for  ever  to 
bondage  and  forgetfulness.  It  has  been 
kept  secluded  and  apart  as  merely  the 
treasure  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  in- 
structive memorial  of  the  curious. 
{To  be  Comtumed.} 


THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  GRANTS, 


It  is  important,  in  the  present  joncture, 
that  the  Churoh  should  bo  fuHy  aware 
that  there  is  a  scheme  in  operation  at 
this  moment  calculated  to  meet,  without 
legislation,  all  the  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  parish  schools.    We  have  no  wish  to 
discourage  appeals  to  Parliament,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  look  back    upon    the 
events  of  the  last  few  jears,  without 
feeling  that  there  is  the  utmost  hazard 
in  again  provoking  hostile  legislation. 
It  was  plainly  announced,  in  both  houses 
of    Parliament,    by    members    of    the 
Government, — and  the  feeling  was  loudly 
echoed  by  the  House  of  Commons, — that 
the  Church  can  no  longer  expect  anj 
exclusive  favours — that  she  must  either 
loosen  her  connexion  with  the  school, 
or  draw  from  sources  equally  open  to 
other  Christian  bodies.    Some  of    the 
warmest  friends  of  the  Church  in  Parlia- 
ment were  disposed  to  adopt  the  former 
alternative,  and  assent  to  clauses  which 
would  virtually  sever  the  Church  from  the 
school.   But  this  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  surrender  of  the  question  of  religious 
education,  as  the  great  guarantee  for  the 
religions  element    is    the    living   bond 
between  the  Church  and  the  school.  The 
safety  of  the  parish  schools  evidently  lies 
in  the  adoption  of  the  other  alternative, 
which  is  to  share,  on  equal  terms,  resources 
open  to  the  various  Christian  denomina^ 
lions.     The  Church  of  England  has  not 
scrupled  to  take  up  this  position,  not- 
withstanding her  preponderating  influ- 
ence. Instead  of  demanding  endowments 
for  her  own  exclusive  benefit,  she  knew 
the  temper  of   the  times  better,    and 
asked  only  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
denominations    of    England.      She  was 
wUUngf  tmating   to   her  own  inberent 
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strength,  to  take  out  of  a  common  fund ; 
and  she  hss  so  successfully  worked  the 
Privy  Council  scheme,  that  she  received 
last  jear  for  her  schools,  L.239,997;  a 
sum  nearly  double  that  received  by  all 
the  denominations  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  unfortunately, 
did  not  look  upon  the  scheme  with  the 
same  favour,  and  to  this  we  are  to  as- 
cribe much  of  the  present  peril  of  the 
parish  schools.    We  have  little  doubt, 
thaty  had  the  Church  cordially  met  the 
Privy  Council,  the  parish  schools  would 
now  be  in  a  position  bejond  the  reach  of 
aggressive  legislation.     A  more  enlight- 
ened and  sounder  policy  now  guides  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  and  after  the 
decision  of  last  Assembly  on  the  India 
**  Grants  in  Aid,"  we  feel  confident  that 
the.  Church  has  only  to  bend  her  attention 
to  the  subject  to  come  to  a  similar  decisioa 
in  regard  to  the  grants  at  home.    The 
Church  has,  indeed,  already  accepted 
grants,  though  relactantlj,  for  her  Normal 
and   Assembly  schools,  but  the  pari»h 
schools  have  as  yet  received  very  inconsi- 
derable benefit,  the    granta    last    year 
amounting  only  to  L.5291.    The  trial  has, 
however,  been  auffioient  to  demonstrate 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  scheme  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  parish  schools 
— those  schools  in  the  receipt  of  grants 
being  in  a  much  more  favourable  position, 
in  point  of  emolument  and  efficiency,  than 
thej  could  possibly  be  under  any  of  tbs 
Bills  introduced  into  Parliament. 

The  fall  of  the  salaries,  so  calamitovsin 
itself,  may  be  regarded  as  a  blessfog> 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  tbs 
facility  it  affords  for  adapting  the  Privj 
Council  sjstem  to  the  pariah  seboola 
Formerly  it  was  neeaisary  for  tlia  heri- 
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tors  to  coDtribute  about  "LS,  to  qaalify 
the  master  to  receiye  a  grant  of  L.15; 
but  now,  from  the  fait  of  the  salaries,  15s. 
is  sufficient,  in  addition  to  the  keeping 
up  of  the  former  maximum  salary.  The 
general  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil is,  that  there  must  be  a  ?oluntary 
contribution  equal  to  their  grant.  In  the 
case  of  parish  schools,  however,  there  is  a 
special  exception,  recognising  the  diflPer- 
ence  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salary  as  a  Yoluntary  contribution. 
The  minimum  has  now  fallen  so  low, 
that  this  difference  amounts  within  a  few 
shillings  to  the  required  sum.  Wher- 
ever, then,  the  heritors  agree  to  keep 
up  the  old  salary,  the  school  possesses 
the  money  qualification  for  receiving  a 
grant  of  L.15;  and  this  implies  a  mini- 
mum salary  of  L.50,  irrespective  of  fees 
and  pupil  teachers. 

It  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Privy  Council  system  that  it  provides 
retiring  allowances,  thus  meeting  the 
great  defect  of  the  parish  schools.  With 
the  discipline  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
operation  of  these  allowances,  ample 
security  is  given  for  the  efficiency  and 
moral  character  of  the  schoolmaster. 

The  heritors  are  at  present  nobly 
doing  their  duty.  Dissenter  and  Church- 
man alike  coming  forward,  and  gene- 
rously offering  to  pay  the  former  salary. 
We  do  not  anticipate  many  defaulters, 
but  the  Church  is  bound  to  provide  for 
such  oases.  A  sustentation  fund  of  L.1000 
annually  would,  we  are  persuaded,  meet 
all  auch  cases.    This  voluntary  effort  on 


the  part  of  the  Church  would  bind  the 
schools  closer  than  ever  to  her. 

To  those  who  still  cherish  the  hope  of 
favourable  legislation,  we  would  say  that 
the  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  the  heritors  affords  a  van- 
tage-ground from  which  we  can  appeal 
with  most  chance  of  success.  By  availing 
ourselves  of  the  scheme  in  question,  we 
secure  our  position  for  the  present,  and 
most  effectually  prepare  the  way  for 
future  legislative  action,  if  this  should  be 
thought  desirable. 

The  schools  stand  at  present  in  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  isolation ;  and  to  seek  an 
exclusive  tax  for  them,  would  only,  we 
fear,  increase  the  peril  of  that  isolation. 
When,  however,  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  grants  in  aid,  they  become  part  of  a 
great  national  scheme  of  education,  and 
partake  of  its  stability.  All  recent  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent divided  state  of  the  community,  the 
denominational  principle  ia  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  a  national  education,  in 
which  religion  forms  an  essential  element. 
The  great  fundamental  idea  is  the  neces- 
sary union  between  Church  and  school. 
This  is  the  central  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  system  turns.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  the  Church  obtains  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the 
parish  school,  by  allying  them  to  a 
system  of  this  character. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  shew  the 
advantages  of  the  Privy  Council  sys- 
tem,  we  have  drawn  up  the  following 
scheme : — 


EXAMPLE  of  a  Parish  School  with  the  average  number  of  80  Scholars  under  a 
Systkm  of  Pbivt  Council  Grants — the  Salary  from  the  Heritors  being  the  old 
Maximum. 

CASE  I.— MOOMUM  OUANT. 


The  old  maximum  salary  from  the  heritors, 
*AdcUtional  from  heritors  to  meet  Privy  Ccuncil  grant, 
Minimum  Privy  Council  grant,  .... 

PrivT  Council  fatuity  for  training  two  pupil  teachers,  one  pupil  teacher 
being  allowed  for  every  40  pupils,      .... 

Total  salary  of  master,  ..... 

Amount  of  school  fees  for  80  pupils,        ... 

Total  income  of  roaster,  ... 

Retiring  allowance  of  master  may  amount  to  two-thirds  of  his  income, 

paid  entirely  by  Privy  Council. 

CASE  n. — ^MAXIMUM  GRANT. 

The  old  maximum  salary  from  the  heritors, 
'Additional  from  heritors  to  meet  Privy  Council  giant. 


L.34    4 
0  15 

15 


0    0 


3 


9    0 

0 

58  19 
20    0 

5 
0 

78  19    6 
52  13    0 


L.34    4 


%Kh 
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Maximara  Privy  Council  grant,  .  .  .  •  SO     0    0 

Priw  Council  pratuity  for  training  two  pupil  teachers,  one  pupil  teacher 
being  allowed  for  every  40  pupils,       •  .  .  .  9    0    0 

Total  salary  of  master,  .  .  .  .  .  88  19    5 

In  Cases  I.  and  II.  alike,  the  Privy  Council  allows  annually  a 

Grant  to  two  pupil  teachers,  •  .  .  L.30    0  0 

Grant  for  school  books,  .  .  .  .  4    0  0 

Grant  for  apparatus,       .  .  .  .  8    0  0 

Grant  for  drawing,         .  .  .  •  10  0 


L.d8 

0 

0 

84    4 
19  19 

P 

.88 

19 

5 

58 

19 

5 

50 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

"The  old  maximum  salary  is  .  .  • 

The  present  reduced  minimum  is     . 

Difference,        14    4  11 J 

This  difference  being  regarded  by  the  Privy  Council  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  heritors,  they  are  only  required  to  give  15s.  (Ud.  in  addition,  in  order  to  meet 
the  minimum  Privy  Council  grant  of  L.15,  and  L.15,  15s.  0|d.,  in  order  to  meet 
the  maximum  Privy  Council  grant  of  L.dO. 
It  appears  therefore  that 

Under  the  Privy  Council  plan  the  maximum  salary  is     . 

And  the  minimum  salary,    ..... 

But  under  the  Lord  Advocate*s  Bill  the  maximum  salary  is  only 
And  the  minimum  only       ..... 

To  secure  the  minimum  Privy  Council  grant,  the  heritors  have  to  contri- 
bute only  .  .  .  .  .      L.0  15    0| 

But  under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  they  were  required,  for  a  less  advan- 
tage, to  ^ive      .  .  .  .  .    L.  15  15    7 J 

Under  the  Privy  Council  plan  the  retiring  allowance  in  the  case  of  the  mini- 
mum salary  may  amount  to  .  .  . 

Not  paid  at  all  by  the  heritors,  but  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  the  retiring  allowance  could  not  be  more 
than  ........  85 

Paid  entirely  by  the  heritors. 
Parish  schools  to  the  number  of  134  at  present  receive  Privy  Council  grants,  which 
last  year,  1855,  amounted  to  L.529lt  and  of   this  sum,  the  schoolmasters    received 
L.2689,  10s. 

The  whole  sum  received  by  all  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was,  L.22,959,  Gs.  4d. 

The  number  of  certificated  and  pupil-teachers  under  the  Privy  Council,  amounts  to 
14,439.  Of  these,  2069  are  in  Scotland;  853  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  292 
are  employed  in  parish  schools. 


52  13    0 


0    0 


Since  writing  the  above,  the  presby- 
tery of  Cupar,  having  had  a  statement 
similar  to  the  above  submitted  to  them, 
came  to  the  unanimoas  resolution,  '*  Cor- 
dially to  approve  of  the  system  of  Privy 


Council  Grants,  as  applicable  to  the 
parish  schools,  and  to  agree  to  co-operate 
with  the  heritors  in  carrying  it  out" 

W.  L. 


WINTER    SONG. 
Fob  Childrsh. 
Thb  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  thmll  have 

snow. 
And  what  will  the  robin  do  then,  poor  thing  ? 
Hell  sit  in  a  barn,  and  keep  himself  warm. 
With  hi<  little  head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  hare 

•now, 
And  what  will  the  swallow  do  then,  poor  thing  ? 
Oh,  do  you  not  know  that  he's  gone  long  ago. 
To  a  country  much  warmer  than  ours,  poor 

thing. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have 

•novr. 
And  what  will  ths  honey-bee  do,  poor  thmg  ? 
246 


In  his  hire  be  will  stay  till  the  cold*s  passM  awij. 
And  then  hell  come  forth  in  the  Spring,  poor 
thing. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shaB  hsve 

snow. 
And  what  will  the  dormouse  do  then,  poor  thlflf  ? 
Rolled  up  like  a  ball  in  his  nest  snug  and  ^^lsIl, 
Hell  sleep  tUl  warm  weather  comes  back,  pesr 

thing. 

The  north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  bsvt 

snow. 
And  what  wUl  little  glris  do  then,  poor  things? 
When  lessons  are  done  theyll  hop,  skip,  and  r* 
And  play  till  they  make  themselvea  warn,  f*'' 

things.  m 
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OUR  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 
No.  IL — ^Education. 


Near  the  conclasion  of  our  last  article 
on  this  subject,  we  glanced,  in  passing,  at 
the  question,  whether  the  Church  ought* 
now  to  abandon  education  as  a  missionarj 
agency  in  India  ?     It  seems  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  late  Convener  and  his  Com- 
mittee, to  enlarge  somewhat  our  discussion 
on  this  subject ;  and  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  practical  condition 
of  our  mission,  and  with  the  views  of  our 
missionaries  themselves,   will    feel    the 
importance  of  doing  so.    Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  a  subject 
long    enough    for  an  article,  were  the 
various  objections  urged  to  the  educa- 
tional machinery,  and  the  various  aspects 
of  its  operations,  to  be  brought  into  view. 
A  condensed  summary  of  reasons  for 
continuing  our  schools  in  India  is  all  for 
which  we  can  afiford  room.    It  is  clear, 
then,  to  one  who  reflects  on  the  various 
objects  contemplated  by  Dr.    Inglis  in 
founding  the  mission,  (even  as  these  were 
shortly  indicated  in  our  former  paper,) 
that  some  of  these  objects  have  not  yet 
been  gained.    Many  of  the  reasons  which 
decided  him  to  commence  our  mission  in 
]  830  with  schools,  and  not  with  preachers, 
are  still  in  force.    And  to  these,  experi- 
ence has  added  others.    Is  there  not,  for 
instance,  the  importance  of  getting  a 
hold  upon  the  young;  the   susceptibi- 
lity of  new  impressions  in  minds  yet 
free  fh>m  prejudices  too  strong  to  be 
rooted  out  ?    There  surely  is  here  a  rea- 
■on  of  unquestionable  power,  and  which 
can  never  grow  old.    Seek  to  teach  a 
man  any  science,  any  language,  any  new 
arty  and  we  know  how  hard  is  the  task, 
how  much  must  first  be  unlearned;  and 
how  very  slowly  the  mind  receives  new 
fondamental  convictions.    Take  the  arti- 
san in  middle  life,  endow  him  with  a 
fortune,  try  to  make  him  a  gentleman  f 
And  what  is  your  success  ?    Try  to  make 
him  a  icholar.    Try  to  teach  him  for  the 
fint  time  to  write.    Experience  alone  can 
tell  the  difficulty  of  such  undertakings. 
Yet  Chiiitianity  lies  far  deeper  in  a  man 


than  these — makes  a  far  greater  revolu- 
tion in  his  being.  His  old  superstitions 
cling  far  more  closely  to  him,  because 
they  occupy  his  heart,  and  touch  his  soul, 
than  mere  knowledge,  mere  manners, 
mere  arts.  In  all  human  probability, 
then,  how  much  more  arduous  the  task 
of  the  missionary,  than  of  the  social  re- 
former supposed  ?  And  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  always  in  consistence 
and  harmony  with  the  use  of  means.  To 
educate  the  heathen  children  of  India  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  to  exercise 
an  influence  which  we  cannot  measure. 

Another  inestimable  advantage  of  mis- 
sionary schools  in  India,  consists  in  their 
reference  to  the  system  of  caste.    It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  of  all  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  missions  there,  none  can 
be  compared  to  this  giant  evil.    And  we 
have  even  heard  of  its  influence  surviving 
the  baptism  of  converts,  and  appearing  in 
ofiensive  prominence  in  native  Christian 
churches.    How,  then,  can  we  best  break 
down  and  shatter  this  system  of  caste  ? 
Perhaps  nothing  does  it  so  efficiently  as 
a  missionary  school.    In  it  all  classes 
meet  together.     For   instance,  of  the 
converts  from  the   Church  of  Scotland 
school  in  Calcutta,  before  1848,  and  from 
the  Free  Church  school  there  since  then, 
one-fourth  has  consisted  of   Brahmins. 
These  mingle  with   other  castes  in  the 
school,  and  in  the  class,  without  distinc- 
tion.   Diligence  and  talent  are  the  only 
sources  of  honour  there.    "  The  spell," 
says  the  Rev.  D.  Ewart,  (in  the  Calcutta 
Conference  Paptrs^  p.  74,)  "  the  spell  is 
efiectually  broken,  and  can  never  again 
acquire  its  lost  power.    How  can  it  be 
otherwise?    The  haughty  and  youthful 
deified  twice-born,  who  often,  on  his  way 
to  the  place  of  learning,  is  stopped  by  the 
cringing  Sudra  to  dip  his  young  Brah- 
minical  toe  in  a  bason  of  water,  learns 
at  the  prelection  and  in  the  class-room  to 
form  a  difierent  estimate  of  things.  Some 
scion  of  a  humble  Sudra  stock   may 
there,  with  ease,  take  the  highest  place^* 
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Now,  if  the  mission-Bchools  hare  such  an 
influence  aa  this,  how  shall  we  describe 
them  better  than  as,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  "  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces?"  And  were  we  to  abandon 
education,  what  other  instrument  equally 
adapted  as  a  means,  could  we  substitute 
for  it  in  our  warfare  against  caste  ?  To 
reply— the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Word — is  to  forget  again  that 
that  Spirit  works  through  means,  and 
that  grace  was  never  meant  to  supersede 
wisdom. 

Another  reason  which  seems  to  us  im- 
peratively to  demand  the  continuance  of 
our  educational  machinery,  is  the  train- 
ing of  native  preachers.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  converts  who  are 
henceforth  to  labour  in  India,  have  some 
previous  theological  training  ;  a  training 
fully  as  minute  and  satisfactory,  (if  that 
be  possible)  as  a  university  curriculum  at 
home.  Some  such  preparation  there  must 
be,  in  most  cases,  before  a  license  is 
granted  by  our  Presbyterial  bodies  in 
India.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  insist  on 
so  plain  a  position.  But  if  so,  where  and 
how  is  such  a  training  to  be  had  ?  Be- 
fore abandoning  our  Missionary  Schools, 
let  us  first  see  better  Divinity  Halls  for 
our  future  native  missionaries.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  we  may  entertain  the 
question,  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  continue  her  schools  in  India. 
At  home  we  all  recognize  the  principle 
that  church  and  school  must  go  together. 
They  are  two  great  pillars  on  which  rest 
the  morality  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  Without  holding,  as  some  do, 
that  the  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
church,  we  hold  them  both  to  be  two  great 
parts  of  the  same  great  scheme  for  com- 
passing the  welfare  of  the  nation.  They 
work  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  end ; 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  same 
means.  To  be  truly  efficient  they  must 
both  be  under  the  same  superintendence 
and  control.  Such  are  the  principles,  be 
they  right  or  wrong,  held  by  the  Church 
at  home.  We  hold  them  to  be  right,  and 
are  prepared  in  the  proper  place  to  show 
that  they  are  so.  Well,  theu,  ia  the 
2ia 


Church  to  disown  these  principlea  CTerj- 
where  else,  while  she  does  battle  for  them 
at  home  ?     Are  they  utterly  inapplicable 
and  without  force  beyond  the  seasT    No 
doubt,  Ithere   is   a  considerable   differ- 
ence between    a  church   already  built 
up,  and  a  mission  to  a  heathen  land. 
The  difference   is   chiefly    that  in  the 
one  case  the  object  of  a  school  is  simply 
to  educate  through  the  religious  faith 
which  is  already  professed  by  the  chil- 
dren.   In  the  other  case,  the  school  hai 
to  break  ground  among  a  heathen  populip 
tion,  has  to  destroy  superstition  while  il 
imparts  knowledge,  and  effect  a  convar- 
sion  from  idolatry  while  it  leads  gently 
to  Christ.    Such  a  difference  being  folly 
recognized,  how  stands  the  case  ?     Why, 
what  becomes  of  the  children  of  native 
converts,  now  beginning  to  form  a  laige 
class  in  the  towns  of  India?    Are  no 
schools  to  be  established  for  them  !    Axe 
our  principles,  as  to  church  and  achool, 
to  be  carried  out  in  their  case,  or  not? 
But  even  with  reference  to  the  childien 
of  heathens,  it  remains  aqueition,  whether 
the   difference    already    acknowledged, 
weakens  or  strengthens  the  general  view  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  church  being  sap- 
ported  by  a  school  ?    If  the  training  of 
the  young  at  home,  in  Christian  princi- 
ples, be  so  important,  that  the  Church 
dares  not  let  it  go,  how  much  more  im- 
portant surely  it  must  be,  when,  hot  for 
such  a  training,  the  children  will  grow  op 
besotted  and  degraded  idolaters !    If  to 
much  religious  knowledge  must  be  im- 
parted by  the  schoolmaster  at  home,  aa 
to  call  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church,  ought  not  even  a  larger  measure 
of  such  knowledge  be  given  to  heathen 
children ;  and  is  not  the  call  upon  the 
Church  for  superintendence  louder  than 
before  ?    Important  as  Christian  achooU 
are  at  home,  there  is  no  point  in  which 
they  are  less  important  in  India;  theie 
are  many  in  which  they  are  more  ao ;  and 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  Church  eaono^ 
with  any  consistency,  maintain  the  cauit 
of  parish  schools  at  home,  at  the  yrmj 
time  when  she  is  proposing  to  ubiM>^<M> 
her  schools  in  Hindostan. 

There  are  various  other  reaeona  whid^ 
might  be  urged  agiOntt  suoli  «B  aUpdoif 
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mentof  Dr.  IngUs'  TiewB,  as  was  con- 
templated in  the  last  report  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.    There  is  for  instance  this 
great  advantage  of  schools  oTcr  direct 
preaching,  so  often  and  eloquentlj  urged 
at  the  Calcutta  Conference,  that  whereas 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
you  were  hardly  sure  of  the  same  congre- 
gation for  a  week  together,  in  the  schools 
you  secured  perfect  regularity  of  attend- 
ance  for   months,    perhaps   for   years. 
There  is  this  strong  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  Dr.  Inglis,  that  whereas  al- 
most all  other  missions  began  without 
schools,  and  by  denouncing  the  educa- 
tional system,  it  is  now  the  fact,  as  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Ewart  at  the  Conference, 
(p.  68,)  *<  That  almost  all,  if  not  all,  mis- 
sionary bodies  in  this  country  (India) 
do  engage  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
carrying  on  this  branch  of  missionary 
operations."    But  we  fear  we  have  al- 
ready more  than  exhausted  our  due  limits 
upon  this  point,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
will  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  Church  ought  to  come. 

We  turn  now  to  the  question — how 
ought  our  missionary  education  in  India 
to  be  conducted  in  future?  On  what 
principles  ? 

The  first  great  principle  now,  as  it  has 
been  all  along,  must  be  the  prominence 
of  religious  teaching.  Nay,  not  only  must 
religion  be  made  prominent,  it  must  be 
made  to  permeate  the  teaching  of  every 
class,  and  to  infuse  its  spirit  into  the 
method  of  every  teacher.    On  this  point 
there  are  not  two  opinions  in  the  Church. 
And  it  may  happen,  not  a  little  to  the 
torprise  of  some  of  our  friends  who  were 
anxious  to  refuse  the  grants  in  aid,  that 
our  education  in  future   will  be  more 
decidedly  religious,  more  universally  reli- 
gious, than  it  has  yet  in  some  classes  and 
in  some  respects  been.    We  are  not  sure 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve 
inch  a  result.*    As  to  the  fear  which 
hat  been  expressed  by  some,  that  pupils 
will  necessarily  forsake  our  schools  for 
tboae  "  Government  institutions,"  where 


•  <•  From  the  syllabas  of  itadies  for  the  Ineti- 
tatlofiet  Calcutta  for  1856,  it  appears  that  there 
ars  twemty-two  different  classes  ;  and  that  reQ. 
fluo  is  taught  in  the  highest  Uoetve  of  theita.**~ 
iBiAtemait  ff  Acting  CvmmAtUe  of  the  India  UU- 
tiem,  August  7th  1860. 


Christianity   will   not   be   taught,    we 
confess  that  it  does  not  greatly  affect  us. 
Missionary  societies  have  a  unity  and  a 
vigour  of  action,  which  will  in  most  casea 
lead  them  to  originate  schools  in  districts 
of  the  country,  long  before  local  heathen 
agency  can  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Government  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
not  to  multiply  schools  unnecessarily  in 
any  place ;  and  where  one  of  our  schools 
comes  into   durect  competition  with  a 
government  secular  school,  it  will  even 
then  we  believe  be  very  much  a  question 
of  comparative  efficiency   between  the 
schools.    A   teacher  who  is  himself  a 
Chrittian  in  reality  as  in  name,  and  whose 
love  for  the  children  will  manifest  itself 
everywhere  in  his  school,  need  fear  no 
such  competition.    We  have  had  similar 
experiments  tried  at  home.    There  are 
in  Edinburgh  two  classes  of  Ragged  In- 
dustrial Schools — one  class  founded  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Veitch,  and  Dr.  Gutli- 
rie,  (we  give  the   names  according  to 
the  dates  at   which  the   schools  were 
founded,)  and  a  school  belonging  to  a 
different  class,  founded  by  Lord  Murray. 
In  the  former  class,  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion is  taught  to  every  child ;  in  the  latter 
it  is  not    The  latter  were  founded  from 
the  fear  that  Roman  Catholic  parents 
would  not  allow  their  children  to  take 
advantage   of  the   Protestant   schools. 
And  yet  what  have  been  the  results? 
We  believe  it  is,  that  at  the  Protestant 
schools  there  is  always  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  children,  while 
at  the  neutral  schools,  there  is  a  huge 
proportion  of  Protestant  children.    We 
do  not  wish  to  push  the  parallel  too  far 
between  these  cases  and  that  of  India. 
We  believe  it  would  be  unjust  to  our 
prospects  in  India  to  do  so.    What  was 
the  number  of  children  attending  govern- 
ment schools  in  India,  where  only  secu- 
lar education  is  given,  in  1853?    It  was 
about  80,000.    And  how  many  attended 
missionary  schools,  whose  very  object  was 
to  teach  the  Gospel,  and  which  had  no 
government  influence  in  their  favour,  but 
the  contrary  ?    About  58,000,  or  nearly 
double  the  former  number.*    So  that,  in  aa 


*  The  ahoT«  figures  are  taken  from  an  inter* 
esting  collection  of  staxViit^  Vn  13ea  EdMbwr^ 
CkriiUan  HoyosinA  foe  lSlo^«mYMK  '^fibb*     ^%. 
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far  aa  the  experience  of  the  past  can  cast 
light  upon  the  future,  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear  the  competition  of  gOTemment 
seminaries,  where  secular  education 
alone  is  given.  The  fact  is,  that  even  a 
mere  secular  education  is  incomplete, 
without  a  knowledge  of  religion, — so  in- 
complete, that  without  it,  there  is  not 
an  English  classic  which  could  be  under- 
stood ;— so  incomplete,  that,  in  ignorance 
of  the  most  poweri\il  agent  in  civilisa- 
tion, all  modem  history  is  a  mystery 
which  eludes  and  baffles  study.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  greatest  historical  fkct; 
the  Holy  Scripture  Is  thn  Book  of  English 
classical  literature :  in  ignorance  of  these, 
no  one  can  be  an  educated  man.  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  observe  the  bearing 
of  these  truths  on  the  Aiture  history  of 
secular  education  in  India.  But  this 
aspect  of  the  Oospel,  however  important 
in  its  own  place,  is  of  course  infinitely 
below  that  in  which  it  claims  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be, — ^the  Aindamental  principle, 
and  the  all-pervading  element,  in  the 
education  to  be  given  in  our  missionary 
schools. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance, 
has  reference  to  the  teachers  employed, 
and  to  be  employed,  in  our  educational 
institutions.  These  teachers  may  be 
European  or  native,  and  as  to  both 
classes,  grave  questions  must  be  decided. 
It  now,  for  instance,  must  be  duly  con- 
sidered whether  all  our  European  teachers 
must  hs  ordained.  Matters  are  changed 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Mission.  We 
take  it  for  granted,  (in  the  meantime,) 
that  the  Church  is  now  to  insist  on 
having  some  missionaries  in  India, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preach  directly 
to  the  natives.  A  separation  must  be 
made,  more  distinctly  than  was  possible 

find,  howerer,  in  the  CJkurdk  MiuioHmf  JnfeRC. 
geneer  for  September  1864,  the  statement  that, 
**  by  the  Utett  returns,  the  scholars,  male  and 
female,  in  the  missionary  schools  in  India,  ex* 
ceeded  I00,i>1l0/*  And  in  the  Rev.  J.  Mullen*s 
StaUHic9  if  MUrionM  in  Zndld,  (1861)  the  num- 
ber at  missionary  schools  is  stated  as  about 
100,000.  However.,  we  take  the  smaller  number, 
as  sufficient  for  our  arg^ument.  The  number 
of  children  at  the  gOTcrnment  schools  and  coU 
leges  of  all  kinds,  is  estimated  in  the  same 
Mo.  of  the  Church  Af(«t(otuirjr  Intelligencer^  as 
"  nearly  a  fourth  j^rt  of  those  taught  in  mission 
schools,"  or  about  i^^OOiV 
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hitherto,  between  church  and  idiooL 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  school- 
master in  India  is  y^ry  much  what  a 
higher  schoolmaster  at  home  ia.  Five 
or  six  hours'  labour  during  the  day,  must 
occupy  almost  his  whole  strength;  and 
leave  him  unfit  to  perform  other  mis- 
sionary duties.  Is  there,  then,  any 
necessity  for  insisting  that  every  Euro- 
pean teacher  shall  be  ordained?  It  is 
not  every  day  that  a  demand  upon  the 
licentiates  of  the  Church  for  service  in 
India,  can  be  answered  by  the  right 
man.  The  field  of  choice  is  narrow,  and, 
of  necessity,  the  best  men  will  be  se- 
cured for  home  work.  But  were  our 
appointments  in  India,  (all  of  them, 
except  the  rectorship  of  eadi  institutwn,} 
thrown  open  to  our  parish  schoolmasters 
and  higher  teachers-— men  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  art  and  theory 
of  teaching — men  who  must  be  muc^ 
better  adapted  to  impart  knowledge^ 
than  preachers  who  have  never  qualified 
at  a  Normal  school,  and  never  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject ;  —  men 
who  have  been  engaged  for  yean  in  Im- 
parting religion  to  the  young  in  every 
class,  and  who,  alas!  cannot  look  for 
our  Indian  salaries  in  their  parish 
schools, — ^were  this  done  by  the  Church, 
we  should  secure  at  least  two  advan- 
tages. We  should  have  a  larger  field 
from  which  to  choose  our  men,  and  we 
should  have  all  that  {urevious  training 
and  experience,  which,  in  no  profession, 
are  more  desirable,  than  in  that  of  a 
teacher.*  At  all  events,  this  ia  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  fully  and  £siriy 
oonsido^  by  the  Churdi. 

As  to  native  teachers,  again,  tiiere  art 
several  important  questions.  One  great 
object  of  our  educational  institutkNis 
firom  the  very  first,  was  to  train  op  iia> 
tives  for  this  honourable  office.  We  ban 
never  yet,  and  perhaps  wisely,  given  wf 
of  them  an  independent  poaition  as  teadb- 
era.    They  have  been,  bowevei^  fijr  kin|» 

*  How  hr  are  we  behind  otfter  Chorobti  la 
practical  wisdom  I  While  we  are  mooting  this 
question  for  the  first  time,  for  aooM  yean  bask, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  ovt,  la  I8B 
and  1864.  twelre  trabted  teacbert  to  Indk,  md 
was  training  five  more  in  tha  HigUnuy  taili* 
totlon. 
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engaged  as  assistants  in  our  institutions 
in  India.  Their  help  is  necessary,  and 
the  training  to  themselyes  is  very  ?alua- 
ble.*  But  there  is  one  question  concern- 
ing them  which  cannot  be  brought  too 
prominently  before  the  Church,  and  can- 
not receive  too  cautious  a  consideration. 
In  an  admirable  letter  from  Mr.  Hunter, 
our  lately-appointed  missionary  for  the 
Punjab,  given  in  the  Report  to  last  As- 
sembly (p.  8),  we  find  the  following  sen- 
tence:— ''Afterwards,  native  Christians 
might  quietly  collect  small  schools;  but 
never  emfloif  heathen  teachers/*  Employ 
heathen  teachers  in  our  missionary 
schools !  will  be  the  exclamation  of  many 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  at 
home ;  and  the  wonder  on  their  part  will 
be,  that  Mr.  Hunter  should  ever  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  But  Mr.  Hun- 
ter saw  the  system  in  practice,  within  our 
own  schools,  ere  he  mentioned  it  in  so 
delicate  a  way.  "  The  pupils  attending 
the  institution  at  Calcutta,  and,  it  is 
believed,  that  the  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  other  institutions,  have  been  taught 
partly  by  the  missionaries  in  connexion 
with  the  Church,  partly  by  native  con- 
▼erts  to  Christianity,  a^ud  partly  by  heathen 
tsaehere.  Last  year  the  number  of  native 
Uachers  in  this  institution  was  about 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  of  these  tix  were 
native  Christian  teachers  (!)  Strictly  speak- 
tny,  the  native  heathen  teachers  do  not 
tMch  religion,  but  if,  in  the  Elemen- 
tary English  reading  books,  portions  of 
Ser^ure  History,  &c.  occur,  they  may 
have  to  read  those  lessons  with  the 
jmpill»*'\ 

This  system,  strange  as  St  may  seem, 
if  Tery  generally  practised  in  the  mis- 
iloiiary  schools  in  India.  It  must  be  re- 
iolTed  by  the  Church  whether  it  is  to 
oootlDue  in  our  institutions  or  not.  Some- 
thiikg  may  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  secure  conyerts  in  suffl- 
dtfit  numbers  to  undertake  the  office  of 
Mtlstant  teacher.  Yet,  if  fifteen  young 
oould  be  ordained  at  Calcutta  as 


•  flom*  important  hints  as  to  natlTe  teachers, 
flMir  qtialiflcations,  salaries,  &c.,  may  be  found 
la  Dr.  Wise's  Thoughts  on  Education  in  India, 
Its  ol^eot  and  plan,  pp.  U,  12. 13. 

f  Statement  bj  Acting  Committee  of  the  India 
IUmIoii,  Augoit  1880. 


missionaries,  in  the  opinion  of  one  on 
whom  the  Committee  were  ready  to  rely 
(see  Report  to  Assembly  1856,  p.  14,) 
how  many  of  these  are  engaged  in  the 
institution  at  Calcutta?  Only  six! 
What  can  be  the  explanation  of  this  ? 
The  other  remedies  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  are  additional  European  teachers, 
ot  fewer  pupils  at  the  institution.  Would 
not  either  be  better  than  to  have  a  large 
number  of  heathen  teachers  in  missionary 
schools?  The  Association  for  Female 
Education  in  India  adopted,  for^a  time, 
the  practice  of  the  Assembly's  mission, 
but  they  experienced  bad  effects  from  it, 
and  announced,  in  a  late  report,  that 
there  is  not  now  a  heathen  teacher  con- 
nected with  their  schools.  Other  testi- 
monies to  the  evil  of  the  practice  may 
be  had  in  abundance.  Thus,  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Calcutta  Conference  by  the 
Key.  B.  Oeidt  of  Burdwan,  we  are 
told  (p.  189),  that  **  other  trials  are 
caused  by  heathen  teachers,  who  are 
generally  deceitful,  and  seek  to  counter- 
act the  good  impressions  made  on  the 
children,  saying,  after  we  have  left,  *  Do 
not  listen  to  what  these  Christians  tell 
you,  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  must  talk 
of  religion.'  If  a  boy  betrays  any  sign  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  he  is  immediately 
shut  up,  sent  away,  or  some  other  trick 
is  resorted  to,  to  make  him  forget  it.** 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  a  village  these 
teachers  are  absolutely  necessary.  We 
cannot  belicTO  that  it  is  so  in  towns* 
The  Report  to  last  Assembly  (p.  14)  gives 
evidence  that  it  is  not.  As  a  farther 
illustration  of  the  eTils  connected  with 
these  teachers,  we  give  the  following 
anecdote  on  unquestionable  authority. 
In  a  vernacular  mission  school  in  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta,  the  Bengali  Cate- 
chism  was  being  taught.  It  gave  an 
explanation  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
atonement,  (a  word,  by  the  way,  which, 
like  many  others,  has  an  equivalent 
in  use  among  the  Hindoos  to  signify 
something  Tery  different  firom  what  it 
means  in  the  Gospel  system.)  When 
the  missionary  was  examining  a  class, 
he  asked  a  girl  the  meaning  of  this 
word  atonement.  She  replied  at  once, 
worshipping  and  laying   gifts  at  the  feet 

861 
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«/*  the  Brahmins  t  The  heathen  teacher 
immediately  went  behind  and  knocked 
her  on  the  shoulder  in  a  very  ezpret> 
aive  way.  The  missionary  said,  very 
well — who  told  you  that  ?  Let  our 
India  Mission  Committee  lay  to  heart 
the  answer— *' It  was  the  teacher,  sirTI) 
Are  such  teachers,  then,  to  be  continued 
in  our  mission  schools?  It  it  for  the 
Church  to  determine  this  point  for  her- 
aelC  Will  there  be  one  dissenting  Toice 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  ? 

It  is  also  a  question  of  much  moment 
who  the  pupils  in  our  institutions  are 
henceforth  to  be.    In  the  large  presidency 
towns  there  are  three  classes  of  children, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  together. 
There   are    the    children    of    resident 
Europeans,  who  must  receive  education 
somewhere.    There  are  the  children  of 
Indo-Europeans  or  Euro- Asians,  that  is, 
of  Europeans  who  have  inter-married  with 
native  women.    These  children  are  gene- 
rally  nominal  Christians,  but   nothing 
more.    And  there  are  the  children  of 
native  heathens  and  Mohammedans.  Are 
onr  institutions  to  be  open  to  all  these 
children    who  may  apply    for    admit- 
tance ?    Are  the  second  class  of  childreVi 
to  be  admitted  ?    Or  are  our  efforts  to 
be  confined  to  heathen  and  Mussulman 
children  alone  ?    The  Calcutta  city  mis- 
sion, modelled  on    the   celebrated  city 
mission    of  London,  ministers    to    the 
mixed  population  of  the  capital  of  Ben- 
gal with  great  assiduity  and  with  much 
success.     Schools  for  their  benefit,  we 
believe,  already  exist  in  Calcutta.    A 
few  of  them  may  be  found  attending  our 
institutions  in  India.     But  seeing  that 
henceforth  there  will   be   no  want   of 
schools  in  India  for  those  who  wish  to  at- 
tend them,  and  seeing  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  religious  instruction  suitable 
for  the  heathen  mind  must   be  given, 
which  could  not  be  suitable  in  the  same 
degree  for  those  who  are  already  Chris- 
tians by  profession,  it  is  a  matter   of 
doubt  whether  any  children  should  be 
admitted  save  those  of  heathen  or  Mot- 
lem  parents. 

Again,  the  government  despatch  raises 
directly  the  question  of /us.    As  a  gene- 
nl  principle^  fees  most  be  taken  by  all 
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those  schools  which  may  receive  aid  from 
government.  The  terms  of  the  statement 
seem  to  leave  a  loophole  for  exceptional- 
cases  ;  and  we  should  not  despair  of  this 
point  being  yielded  by  government  in  in- 
stances where  a  strong  claim  might  be 
put  forward  by  a  Mission  Board.  We 
have,  indeed,  heard  much  of  late  from 
influential  quarters  in  the  church  against 
the  system  of  fees  as  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church's  mitaion,  as 
**  converting  the  enterprise  in  which  we 
propose  to  preach  and  teach  the  gospel, 
without  money  and  without  price,  into  a 
mere  stipendiary  of  the  natives  whose 
welfare  we  seek.**  (Dr.  Macfarlane's 
Speech,  p.  1 8.)  The  argument  here  is  not 
very  formidable.  The  offer  bf  the  gospel 
^  without  money  and  without  price,"  it 
is  often  overlooked,  has  reference  to 
God's  invitation  to  man ;  and  not  to  the 
communication  of  the  gospel  from  man 
to  his  fellows.  In  the  latter  case  it  if 
expressly  told  us  that  ^  the  labourer  it 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  that  if  we  give  men 
spiritual  things  it  is  little  that  they  give 
us  in  return  carnal  things.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scripturea.  It  it 
not  that  contended  for  in  the  wordt  of  the 
speech  now  quoted.  Neither  do  we  ad 
at  home  on  the  misapplication  of  the 
words  '*  without  money  and  without 
price."  Our  parish  schools  have  religion 
as  a  pervasive  element — are  feea  not 
charged  in  them?  Our  churcbet 
are  for  proclaiming  the  truth  —  are 
seat-rents  unknown  ?  Why,  then, 
should  fees  not  be  charged  at  ourmia- 
sionary  institutions  ?  But  feet  have 
been  charged  at  some  of  them  for  many 
years.  It  hat  been  to  at  Madrat.  ITbe 
following  it  a  quotation  from  Dr  BniB- 
ton's  report  to  the  Atsembly  in  1841.— 
*'  The  youngest  branch  of  your  cttab* 
lishment,  that  of  Madraa,  has  bem  fism 
the  first  heaithtf  and  vigortnu.  Here,  frooi 
the  first,  the  natives  have  not  only  beta 
willing  to  receive  a  Christian  ednoaticai 
for  their  children,  hut  wiUing  to  pay  fit  sL 
They  pay  for  their  teaching — Ihej  pay  fir 
th«  Bible  upon  which  that  teaching  it 
founded."  Here,  then,  wv  have  Um  prte* 
tice  for  many  years  in  force,  and  thoQ|h 
it  is  no  longer  to  in  our  iattituUoii  then^ 
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jet  in  1841  we  find  that  the  reaultsof  the 
system  had  been  to  render  our  achooi 
▼igorous  and  healthy.*    Are  our  schools 
equally  Tigorous  and  healthy  in  this  re- 
spect now  ?  Is  it  a  right  state  of  things  for 
some  of  the  wealthy  native,  the  wealthy 
merchants  of   Calcutta,   to   hare  their 
children  educated  free  at  our  Institution, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  poor 
man  here  ?    And  in  what  can  it  be  said 
to  be  an  evil,  if  they  shall  be  required  to 
pay  what  they  are  both  able  and  willing 
to  do  ?     We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  enhance  the  value  of  the 
education  received,  and  make  it  tell  more 
effectively  upon  their  moral  nature.  The 
experiment  is  not  a  new  one  even  in  Cal- 
cutta.   The  fears  expressed  by  many  as 
to  the  results  have  been  put  to  the  test. 
A  Church  of  England  mission  school  in 
Calcutta  had  long  been  conducted  on  the 
gratuitous  principle.    A  year  or  two  ago, 
when  the  attendance  was  nearly  300,  it 
was  proposed  to  exact  a  small  fee.    A 
great  outcry  was  made  in  the  local  com- 
mittee at  the  proposal ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  carried  out.   For  a  short  time  they 
lost  about  fifty  children,  but  ever  since 
the  attendance  has  been  much  larger  and 
much  more  regular  than  it  was  before. 
Another  instance  may  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ladies'  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Female  Education 
in  India.    Did  Dr.    Macfarlane  know, 
when  he  read  his  speech  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  the  following  facts? 

.  *  It  nuj  be  both  interesting  and  important  to 
^t  on  record  the  manner  of  the  change  in  this 
respect,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so  in 
tlie  words  of  one  who  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
time.  '*  From  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on 
the  Ifith  of  July  1835.  tiU  the  Secession  in  1843, 
half  a  rupee,  saj  Is.,  was  charged  per  month 
from  each  pupil,  and  paid  in  adrance,  and  strictl  j 
•zafCted  After  the  Secession,  mj  connection 
with  the  Institution  ceased,  till  it  was  renewed 
•gain  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church 
In  1846.  On  its  reriral  under  MMsrs  Grant, 
OgilTie,  and  Sheriff,  we  found  that  our  Free 
Church  friends  had  discontinued  exacting  the 
iM ;  and  as  fees  never  bad  been  charged  in  Cal- 
cvltA,  we  thought  it  right  to  (kll  into  the  gratni. 
tons  sjstcm  alsa**  We  owe  an  apology  for 
footing  without  permission  from  this  letter : 
but  were  unwilling  to  state  these  iiu^ts  on  our 
own  authority.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
will  not  be  as  new  to  the  late  couTcner  of  the 
India  Mission  Committee,  as  to  many  of  the 
flolnistsrs  of  the  Church. 


More  than  a  year  ago,  the  **  mixed  school" 
in  Calcutta,  connected  with  that  associa- 
tion, had  an  attendance  of  between  twenty 
and  thirty  children.  A  fee  of  one  rupee 
a  month  (2s.)  was  then  charged  by  Mr. 
Yule.  The  attendance  then  remained 
stationary  and  regular  at  about  twenty- 
five,  and  in  last  rei>ort  L.19  are  set  down 
as  received  for  work  and  fees  during  last 
year  from  the  children  of  that  school.* 
These  are  cases  which  should  set  at  rest 
all  difficulties  as  to  charging  fees.  In 
fact  such  a  charge  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary in  our  mission  institutions,  from  the 
fact  that  the  children  attending  them  are 
chiefly  Brahmins,  and  therefore  well  able 
to  pay  a  reasonable  fee. 

One   other   point,    and  we  are  done. 
When  a  Hindoo  is  converted,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  subjected  to  many  trials 
and  privations.    He  is  disowned  by  his 
own  family,  and  deprived  of  his  former 
means  of  subsistence.    He  is  even  some- 
times forcibly  seized  and  abducted,  that 
he  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hated 
missionaries.    It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  provide  him  with  refuge  and  shelter 
for    a  time.      This   has  usually  been 
done  within  the  Mission  compounds  of 
the  native  churches.    There,  for  a  time, 
he  is  lodged  free.    It  is  evident  that  the 
utmost  discretion  is  needed  to  prevent 
this  becoming  an  evil  of  alarming  magni- 
tude.   But  this  is  not  all.    It  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  by  those  who  manage 
our  institutions  and  similar  ones  in  other 
churches,  to  give  a  certain  money  grant 
to  converts  in  addition  to  the  quarters 
which  are  provided  for  them.    In  our. 
own  institution  at  Calcutta  the  allowance 
has  hitherto  been  8  rupees  (16s.)  a  month. 
In   oth^r   institutions    there,   converts 
are  even  better  off.    When  we  consider 
that  the  usual  salary  of  a  Brahmin  in  In- 
dia does  not  exceed  from  5  to  10  rupees 
(10s.  to  SOs.)  a  month,  we  begin  to  see 
this  matter  in  its  true  light.     In  our 
humble  opinion  this  system  is  utterly 
indefensible  and  utterly  unnecessary,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  it  is  continued 
for  years,  as  has  been  frequently  the 

•  See  also  Report  of  Scottish  Ladies'  Assocla. 
tion  for  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  India 
for  1856,  p.  15. 
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case !  Let  this  matter  be  sifted  to  the 
core.  If  our  statements  be  not  Terified 
we  are  willing  to  bear  the  imputation  of 
inaccuracy;  but  if  thej  be  strictly 
within  the  truth,  then  let  the  church  at 
large  take  knowledge  of  them  and  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  system  is  to  con* 
tinue  longer  or  not 

We  have  now  touched  on  not  a  few  of 
the  great  principles  which  underlie  the 
educational  branch  of  our  India  Mission. 
It  will  depend  on  the  way  in  which  our 
remarks  are  received,  whether  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  proposed  branch,  which 
is  not  less  important.  We  feel  that  we 
owe,  in  some  sort,  an  apology  for  the 
introduction  of  such  topics  into  this 
Magazine,  whose  pages  are  generally  de- 
voted to  other  subjects.  We  have  given, 
for  once,  an  exposition  of  the  internal 
working  of  one  of  our  missions,  rather 
than  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Our 
excuse  (if  one  is  needed)  must  be 
the  great  importance  of  the  theme,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  crisis,  the  absence  of 
any  other  channel  so  suitable  and  so  in- 
fluential, the  value  of  such  discussions, 
if  fairly  conducted,  to  the  Church  at 
large,  and  the  urgent  need  that  all  our 
members  and  friends  should  take  an  in- 
telligent interest,  not  only  in  the  objects, 
but  in  the  principles  and  in  the  working 
of  our  missions.    Did  each  man  and  each 


woman  make  it  a  study  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  all  our  schemes,  feel  a 
personal  concern  in  each  one,  do  some- 
thing individually,  by  gift,  and  persuasion, 
and  most  of  all  by  prayer,  to  carry  each 
on,  we  should  soon  be  in  a  different  state 
Arom  that  in  which  we  are.    Our  want  of 
liberality,  of  earnestness,  of  public  spirit, 
of  union,  in  a  word,  of  godly  piety,  is 
lamentable  indeed.  **  Come  from  the  fbur 
windSy  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain,  that  they  may  live."    Oh  for  a 
dosen  men  more  of  the  right  spirit  to 
lead  our  councils,  and  give  an  impetus 
to  the  Church !    Oh  fbr   a  blossoming 
of  the  waste  places  of  Zion  I     Oh  fbr  a 
revival  at  home,  alike  among  clergy  and 
people,  and  then,  but  then  alone,  shall 
the  missionary  branches  of  the  church 
blossom  and  flourish  green  on  every  side. 
How  can  we  wonder  that  there  is  so  little 
fhiit,  when  there  is  so  little  lifs  I    But 
long  though  the  winter  be,  let  us  hope 
that  the  days  of  spring   will  oome  at 
length,  when  ministers  at  home  and  mis* 
sionaries   abroad  —  when    the    Sabbath 
school  and   the    mission    school — when 
converted  hearers  in  Scotland,  and  con- 
verted heathen  in  India,  shall  alike  ftei 
the  inspiring  breath  of  the  one  Spirit- 
when  our  wildemess  shall  be  like  Eden, 
and  our  desert  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord.  A  CiTT  liiif israa. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROPOSED 

CHURCH  UNION. 


Thr  Editor,  while  he  is  gUd  to  givt  publicity  to 
the  free  expreuion  of  opiaion  contained  in  the 
communications  wtdch  he  has  received,  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Union,  cannot 
be  held  as  responsible  for  these.  He  begs  to 
thank  his  correspondents  cordially  for  the  in- 
terest which  they  have  taken  in  his  proposal. 
He  luw  erery  hope  that  God  will  prosper  it  I 
l.—From  a  MmUter  in  Dumbartonshire. 

'*  I  tiaTe  read  with  much  satis£u!lion  the  pro- 

Sosal  in  this  montirs  number  of  the  ChrUtian 
tagazine.  for  Christian  Union  and  Conference 
among  the  ministers  and  members  of  our 
ChurelL 

"We  want  something  of  tlie  sort.  We  want  it 
for  our  own  sakes.  We  are  too  much  isolated, 
and  want  opportunities  for  firee  and  IHendly 
counsel.  We  want  to  tell  each  other  of  our 
trials  and  our  difliculties,  of  our  plans  and  our 
progress;  to  encourage  one  another,  and  to 
nsake  common  stock  ofottr  ideas  and  experience 
la  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
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"Our  Missionsjtoo,  are  certainly  not  iopported 
ks  they  ought  to  be,  and  we  want  to  get  the 
!  people  to  take  more  interest  in  them.  How 
bttle  do  the  bulk  of  our  communicants  give  or 
care  ibr  them ! 

*-  Very  much  la  also  needed  to  be  done  among 
our  people,  not  only  to  awaken  them  to  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  but  for  their  own  adraQcement  ia 
real  vital  godliness.  I  confess  I  have  no  ^ym* 
pathy  with  the  frequent  dedamationa  aboat  the 
great  enlightenment  and  morality  of  our  conn* 
trymen.  My  conviction  is,  increaainsly,  that 
ignorance  and  vice  prevail  far  more  widely  than 
is  commonly  represented,  and  that,  too,  in  ercn 
our  most  favoured  rural  districts.  Sometfaliiff 
more,  then,  must  be  done  than  has  hitherto  heea 
attempted,  to  elevate  the  standard  both  of 
general  instruction,  and  especially  of  rcUgioM^ 
and  of  home  education. 

*'  But  for  these  and  similar  purpoeet,  an 
Church  courts  are  inadequate ;  perhaps  ^ 
some  measure,  from  their  very  conatitatitiB,  cir- 
cumscribed as  they  are  by  forms  and  tei^uueal* 
ities,  and  oeotipied  so  much  with  mrrt  hosteetf 
and  routine.    We  want  souMthlng  man 
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n  Mold  be  round 


iloiM?  If  ihc  k™>  Church  uid  i)i«  Unl 
Prf  ibjUrUn  Ctiurrb  bsto  don«  n  rum^b  «nd. 
'olDg,  T*riW  we  trv  In  ft  Ikr  b-"-^ — -*" — 

Mroifth  w*  an  Tel  wak.  inJ  vhi  li~tbli? 
Wbj  tiu  niih  ■Inlaiu,  crOH-ndiipd  iplrit 
dlipIiTHl  iDlh*  lul  Central  ABemblTmiattiKU 
*»  T  Whoa  il  wH  denUivd  thH  loo  otU  quU. 
-   ■-  ■•■     ■     -■     '       <raldjto»Diri«ii 

n,  ud  aU  Ibli,  iQoi 

wu  tt  not  ucepted  7  Wlii.  too,  liiuFhaVotclle 
ud  Uller  ftallng  dliplijeil  it  our  prwibrtfrlai 
ind  ajrnodi  aa  li  often  tba  cau?    Why  It  t[. 

nuda  furth  to  propound  lume  good  iclierae,  or 
■eek  tbr  lid  to  rarr>  out  lame  gnod  plun,  Diat 
ha  nieta  nilb  id  ranch  oppoattlou,  ind  Lhit  In 
guaitert  Iba  rer;  lail  ha  nonld  hare  cipeclrd  II! 
iTbf  don't  oar  mioirttri  ebuiga  pulplU  oftanar! 
Wt^  don't  the  people  anjoy  in  opportntiitj  ot 
heirlnf  the  dlffrrent  mlolatera  at  which  oar 
Church  la  compoenl  ?  To  Ihcavand  manj  otbrr 
gaeillaDl  mhlcb  might  be  put,  ne  nudd  aik, 

"^oodlt  would  ba  for  ni  If  wa  hid  a  Htlle  niDrt 
ot  the  woridlj  wladom  whWh  otber  charcbra 


IV  pc^nti  iffacrlu 
'ngofthaChi  ^ 


gSSiiu.  the  pi 

larir  be  uuDb  boUar 


^'pC'v-bicir^t'i 


ten  ((really  delighted  with  jour  t 
a  Bdinbnrgb  Chrlitlan  Migiili 


■  Arbl  portion,  and  do  mueh  (or  the  ixtaDBlan 
of  CbHM^kingdon]. 
-1  roltj  agree  with  one  of  jouf  eorraapondanu, 

uDoni  the  liltj  and  the  elergj  ofi.ur  Chntehi 
bat  lb«n  liUUli  ijrapatbjarco-o^rUIoBiM 


H,  ud  aei  apart  to 

The  oM  luchiiierT 

uuil  ba  lud  latda.  indolergynHo  ot  iblUI;  ud 

SdlBbnrgb— ooaduct  ■  Reonrd-Ooak  oat   for 


lapwalad  from  tl 
uCand  to  tl' 

BiokB 

A  rmnd'tb"  ^Jd^"?'-- 


at  home  and  ibnid , ..  -^  .  ^. 

KogUita  ^Drchei.  whleb  are  ol 

tliw  the  Britith  reildinti  lad  t_       _  _       _ 

Tir;  Mrtlallj  accommoihtad  ;  then  l>  Bruiaala, 


la  greet  dIIIutt  •taltona 
—  !•  Pari!,  with  Ita  tom 

Id  Britieh.  and  a! 


Notehbbb] 

(nmuf  of  U 

Th>T  miglil  n 

Uier  b4d  bern'inn'ti 

nMy  uj'  thut  uoCh«r  mitl 
mora  ta,  IbAlninlliiif  tm 
qonrtfln  wh  mtilire  from  _ 
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'tik    Look,  ftjr  viADii 

I  troD«.    Hj  A  rirmbiT  from  ttia 

— ,  riKBta  h.  Sjdnrj  Htrbtrt.    " 

Scpumbsr  l^i-flw  13 Dwa to  iVmni.iil 
in«i  of  tha  church  of  bofluid  ara  paid 

b«>d,  a.fcar  :  Prrabylniafi  etetgyl- 

la  «d.,  do.  j  and  Honwn  Car—"'   ' 


ioVISJ 


IS  FrHbjteriu  nerlrai  014 

■  Homnln.  li.  «d.  do     Froi 

iduJ  nla  _.  ,  .  _ 
Iha  olGar,  1).    AlM>, 

bu  to  ba  (irao  in  tUa  troopa.  In  iddlrloii  to  Uia 

nta  III.,  tbo  rrasbjiarlu  obIt  T*  id  ,  and  tba 
BununiH.  ta.    Tbcn  hai  nn  baan  taj  Mreular 


■  conititntad  antfaoriliai  a 


Dot  retain  uur  nationalLtj.  t  hApiwu  w  auuw, 
tbal  not  Dianj  weeka  mto,  a  Suatth  Epitcnpa] 
minlatar,  whoDonildamfblmHlfiigitrlaxd  that 
■adolAchiDaDt  of  a  Ulrb1afldFHlap«Dt,qaftrtorad 
Id  bii  nglgbbonrboof  did  not  lalute  bun  whan 
tlwr  onaaHl  hji  path— wrola  to  tha  tianaral  and 

Lter.  ff  BDOflbodjr  wnuhlKfi 


Ji  iStx'a, 


kbiadwD  nti, 
ItlTa  il  a  piubd 

■*  ADDCbarmattarvrblchtllAppaan  tomp,  (be 
propoaod  onion  might  advanta^eouilj  lake  up, 
u  tne  BCuo  of  Freabjterianlim  In  tbo  i^rilLab 


Coloni. 

■re  parpeluatt 

fniiu  ufthli  I 


that   dato  manj  of  the  more  quiet   and  paaoa* 
torina.  biloogiaj  to  tha  beiiar  claia.  bare  |HM 

Sonchnum  ii  m  la*0ar  a  Satlihmat,  idA  At 

paban,  aa  I  wo  >  #r>ib>ten«i.  1  irould  babtro 
that  tioi  had  abatUnd   rreibTterlaDUm  bit* 

of  ICpllCDpBcf  Ihruunfaoat  the   colonial   world. 

bolilalta  aacKd  dm;  Co  be  lafti  to  their  parn 
at  home,  ud  oherlabea  ■  naaioUun  Hrrr  to  do 

and  (Psalacj.^lliil  let   Ihe    deiinblenoB  of 


id  before  mujr  jaanFmbjIeriacUa  would  b* 


IsteOBB  rillditj  uf  oar  Hhola  church  ajaMin,    I 
tbink  rigiditj,  or  red-upltm,  at  putting  the  letter 


humdniina,  paaa  Friabjterlea  eieri  da>.  but  let 
a  man.  conrerted.eaj.  In  middle  life.— olth-tba 

'-land  aul  of  tbe  apoatle  Paul  and  olkrHptf 

nhlp  than  muil  uiea  In  the  Cbnrcb,  pn- 
iBuair  aa  a  oandidate  for  the  mluiilcT.  aod 
11  bo  loM.  that  ha  muat  eoiol  In  tbe 
H  l^ln,'  and  poka  tbrooib  tlgbt  jam 

I  opm.'  Muj  Kho  would  bnvo  beoD  vami 
to  lb*  BtaucD  oftliclc  eoDBtrj,  and  Belt 


a  prolbtdao  on  which  Ibilr  haino  won  oil   t 
balleii  that,  ■  few  Tiara  a^o,  two  iradtuua  at 

ISDglUb  ITnliertliT.  who  were  rndj  to  lak* 

IK  to  doaoonaccouutDf  iiipoplihmdtiii^ 
lurch.  aaUng  what  nould  ba   Deeeuarj  la 


'pt  that  we  are  dirlded  here.  TUe  I  the  Church  orSootlaoduf  further.  I  ba»  nrruS 
hit  in  the  oolonliH  are  molt  dlaaalmuB.  known  aoranj  pruTualauJ  men.  of  nrjlilA 
r„i  ,-  .t.   . ,...  i,..i..     quiUfictionipfDorer/ point  of  liow.  who  ba>i 

Ji  be  thonihtol  after  a  oiao  I)  tbirtj.  ud  wUch 
loot  not  after  all  produce  icholart  lo  b*  naoiii 


fTiHo  "—  oBca  tallbic  ma  of  the  dellcbtfU 

■*(barips  thaj  Bead  10  hna  oa  BL  A  n*r<ir%  du. 
whaa  the  SootobnMii,  iftai  ponmbolMlng  t£a 
town  with  tuna  lud  bannai*.  mat  la  tba  efaurch, 

foretkcbara,  and  ta  baud  down  Id  poatenty, 
tb«  derout  character.  BDd  that  para  aodiplH- 
tool  woriblp,  which  the;  t   "  '■--'■  ■   -^    - 


?ri 


1  DOE  hair  *o  loDE.    The 
I  lucb  thit  we  wdbUbo* 

iriua  to  lbs  hnlbto,  Iha 


other  home  quettlou  ofwbkb 
•fly  tV  eouMihlng.-auch  aa  tba 
-' ^^  tbeolojilcml  hliowiliipa 


nccaatity  of  havLne  1 

to  uaoura^  hlfbei-  ibhu 

ojf  iBotoadiiK  thio  bj  ob^ 
hselDC  thro*  or  four  a<ilitb.»,  _ 
Knflaod. — the    derotujul   eqolpT 


h  minfteT 
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Sermon* 


By  the  Rev.  Archib4Ld  Nisbet,  Minister  of  St.  Stephen's,  Qltagow, 


»» 


Te  uk  anJ  receive  not,  beeanee  ye  Mk  amiw/*— Jaxbs  It.  3.  \ 


Paateb  is  an  essential  part  of  religious 
worship,  and  an  essential  element  of  a 
religious  life.  Without  prayer  we  do 
not  serre  God,  and  without  prayer  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  soul  cannot  exist.  In 
the  exercise  of  it,  we  at  once  perform  a 
duty  towards  God,  giying  to  His  name 
the  glory  that  is  due  to  it,  and  we  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  a  priyilege,  the 
greatest  to  which  a  creature  and  a  sinner 
can  be  called. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which 
we  may  consider  this  holy  exercise,  and 
beholding  it  in  either  of  which  it  stands 
out  as  the  greatest  instrument  whereby 
we  can  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  great, 
and  blessed,  and  merciful  God,  that  he 
is ;  while,  in  the  same  view,  it  is  the  most 
blessed  and  precious  instrument  of  our 
aalyation.  First,  Prayer  is  communion 
with  God,  and  in  the  time  spent  in 
prayer  the  moments  of  heaven  on  earth 
are  gathered  into  one.  In  this  view,  it 
if  a  glorifying  of  God  ;  for  whilst  we  en- 
gage in  this  exercise^ we  acknowledge 
God*s  presence  as  a  most  glorious  and 
blessed  presence  in  itself,  to  which  we 
gladly  flee  from  the  darkness  and  misery 
of  the  world,  by  which  we  seek  to  be  de- 
liTered  from  these,  and  in  which  we  pro- 
fess it  to  be  our  desire  to  dwell  for  ever. 
We  acknowledge  that  except  here,  there 
it  nowhere  that  the  soul  finds  what  its 
nature  seeks  after,  viz.,  righteousness, 
and  peace  and  joy ;  but  that  here  these 
are  found  in  infinite  abundance.  In  the 
same  view,  prayer  is  a  great  instrument 
of  salvation.  For  if  there  be  sanctifl- 
cation  any  where,  it  must  be  in  the 
Tision  of  God*s  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy,  which  we,  beholding  as  in  a 
glass,  are  changed  into  the  likeness  of. 

The  other  view  of  prayer,  is  that  of 
petition,  whereby  we  receive  the  bless-  i 


ings  that  we  need.  Equally  in  this 
view  is  prayer  a  glorifying  of  God, 
For  in  asking  Him  to  bless  us,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  power  to  do  so  is  in 
His  hand  alone,  and  that  His  heart  is 
satisfied  in  answering  the  petitions  which 
we  offer.  And  is  it  not  a  privilege  that 
we  are  permitted  to  offer  our  petitions  ? 
Could  there  be  a  greater  priyilege  than 
that  a  man  in  his  sorrows  can  tell  God 
of  them,  and  ask  Him  for  comfort — in 
bis  weakness  make  it  known  to  God,  and 
ask  Him  for  strength,  or  tell  Him  of  his 
want  in  the  sure  hope  of  having  it  sup- 
pUed? 

In  every  age,  however,  the  question 
has  been  asked:  what  profit  shall  we 
have  if  we  pray  unto  Him  ?  The  world 
has  doubted  and  denied  the  refiex  influ- 
ence of  prayer  to  sanctify  the  heart,  but 
chiefly  the  world  has  denied  that  prayer 
is  answered.  The  world  cannot  see  the 
answer  nor  recognize  the  blessings  given 
in  answer  to  their  supplications  to  many 
who  pray,  and  hence  they  are  con- 
tinually asking:  what  profit  shall  we 
have  if  we  pray  unto  Him  ? 

More  than  this :  if  we  go  to  many  who 
pray,  and  ask  what  profit  their  prayers 
have  been  to  them,  whether  they  have 
been  consciously  answered,  and  whether 
themselves  are  consciously  enjoying 
needed  blessings,  granted  in  answer  to 
their  supplications,  too  many,  if  they 
answer  truly,  must  reply  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  the  case  in  their 
experience :  and  thus  there  seems  reason 
for  the  world's  doubt  and  scoffl 

Look  at  the  matter  nearer  however. 
Now  God  has  not  promised  to  answer 
all  prayer,  or  to  give  men  the  very  bless- 
ings they  ask.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  it  could  not  be  otherwise.    There 

is  a  limitation  to  His  promise  sa.4  ^"^ 
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petitioDi,  within  which  His  faithfalness 
Btili  remaini  true,  and  our  prayers  are 
fullj  answered.  The  master  cannot  give 
the  servant  all  that  he  asks.  The  parent 
cannot  give  the  child  all  that  he  asks, 
conveniently  either  with  his  own  dignity 
or  the  child's  profit  The  deeper  his  love, 
the  greater  his  wisdom,  the  more  watch- 
ful will  the  parent  be  over  the  petitions 
which  his  child  offers.  He  will  restrain 
him  often  in  his  desires,  and  refuse  him 
often  in  his  sorest  urged  requests ;  much 
more  is  it  needful,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  God  should  not  grant  every 
desire  and  request  of  his  creatures,  but 
should  set  a  bound  within  which  we  may 
pray,  and  He  may  answer  us.  This  is 
just  what  God  has  done.  The  prayer 
was  never  unheard  or  unanswered,  which 
was  uttered  within  that  bound.  We  do 
ask  and  receive  not ;  but  the  reason  is, 
that  we  ask  amiss. 

My  subject   is  the   right   spirit  and 
manner  of  prayer. 

I.  One  hindrance  to  our  prayers  being 
heard  and  answered  is  frequently  the 
vuinceritjf  of  them.  Insincerity  pervades 
often  the  whole  exercise  of  prayer,  as 
weU  as  each  single  petition  which  we 
utter.  Hollow  words  proceed  from  our 
lips,  but  the  spirit  is  silent  before  God ; 
or  if  it  have  a  voice  in  His  presence  at 
all,  it  is  that  the  things  may  not  be 
granted  for  which  request  has  been 
made  in  words.  Do  you  think  that  there 
is  no  such  prayer  as  this  ?  Consider  the 
careless  manner  in  which  men  come  for- 
ward to  the  exercise,  and  the  carelessness 
which  they  manifest  whilst  engaged  in 
it!  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience; 
— Do  men  think  seriously  for  even  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  on  each  occasion, 
before  they  begin  to  pray,  what  the  wants 
of  their  souls  are ;  and  seek  to  feel  that 
these  exist  deeply  and  truly,  and  realize 
them  anew  in  something  of  the  power  in 
which  they  were  felt  when  most  pressing  ? 
Or  is  there  even  present  to  their  con- 
sciousness a  strong  general  sense  of 
want?  Have  they  the  deep  conviction 
that  there  is  a  great  void  in  their  souls^ 
felt  but  not  compassed,  known  but  not 
comprehended,  which  they  cannot  them- 
aelres  fill,  but  which  must  be  filled  up, 
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and  with  which  they  come  to  Godf 
With  few  is  it  thus.  Few  pause  to  feel 
the  troubled  beat  of  the  heart,  under  the 
load  of  sin,  before  they  utter  the  words» 
'*  God  be  mercif^U."  Few  stop  an  instant 
to  look  inward  upon  the  polluted  heart, 
and  then,  under  a  sense  of  their  Tilenees, 
say  to  God :  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean;  wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  the  snow;"  words 
the  answer  to  which  is  always  heard^ 
when  they  are  sincerely  uttered,  *^  I  will, 
be  thou  clean."  Nor  is  it  because  they 
look  back  upon  the  past  day,  and  are 
conscious  of  their  feebleness  and  fhulty 
throughout  every  hour  and  action  of  it» 
that  many  say,  *'  Lord  make  thy  grace 
sufficient  for  us,  and  perfect  thy  strength 
in  our  weakness.**  Nothing  of  this  is  the 
case  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  words 
are  uttered  thoughtlessly,  and  many  seem 
hardly  to  know  the  meaning  of  them, 
even  whilst  they  are  using  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  men  are  thus  careless 
in  regard  to  the  petitions  which  they 
utter,  it  is  as  true  that  they  are  equally  so 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Being  to 
whom  these  are  presented.  Few  say  to 
themselves,  before  they  go  to  engage  in 
prayer :  *'  I  go  to  stand  before  God,  lo 
speak  face  to  face  to  Him,  to  make  re- 
quests to  Him."  Few  come  into  the 
house  of  prayer  with  a  heart  full  of  the 
thought  that  God  is  sufficient  for  all  our 
wants,  that  we  can  ask  nothing  which 
He  cannot  give,  ind  which  He  wiU  mot 
give,  in  so  far  as  may  be  convenient  for 
His  own  glory  and  the  good  of  the  sup- 
pliants themselves.  Few  realize  God's 
presence  even  in  His  own  temple.  The 
presence  of  man  fills  our  eyes  too  much, 
and  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  do  not  go 
far  above  or  beyond  the  wanderings  of 
our  senses. 

How  can  there  be  sincerity  in  such 
prayers  as  these?  What  are  words, 
uttered  so  lightly,  worth  before  God  or 
man?  When  any  one  truly  desires  some 
good  thing  from  another,  he  has  alvrays 
a  clear  conception  of  what  that  good  thing 
is ;  and  when  he  comes  with  the  words  of 
petition  to  him  fh>m  whom  he  expects  it, 
he  has  always  the  blessing  vividly  before 
him  in  all  its  power  to  do  him  good,  and 
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hit  own  estate  deeply  felt  at  the  moment 
in  all  the  mitery  of  being  withont  the 
blessing.    And  yet  it  is  not  so  when  we 
pray  to  God,  and  when  we  ask  for  the 
apiritaal    blessings  withont  which   our 
eternal  liyes  perish.      Do  you  call  it 
prayer,  then,  when  mere  words  of  petition 
are  uttered  with  the  lips  ?    Will  you  say 
that  Qod  has  forgotten  to  be   faithful 
because  such  words  of  petition  are  not 
answered  ?    Are  the  blessings  of  hea?en 
to  be   had  without  one  sincere  desire 
after  them,  whilst  earthly  blessings  are 
pursued  with  the  whole  heart  and  life  ? 
Are  they  so  trifling  and  worthless   in 
themselves  that  we  need  not  pant  after 
them,  or  that  they  are  dearly  enough 
gotten  at  the  expense  of  a  few  idle,  care- 
less words  ?     Was  it  thus  that  they  were 
purchased  for  you  ?  or  are  the  idle,  care- 
less words  of  a  man  more  than  the  broken 
body  of  Jesus  ?  the  prayer  of  the  hypo- 
crite more  than  the  tears,  and  blood,  and 
sweat  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d?    Does  the 
same  Jesus  need  still  to  plead  our  cause 
in  heaTen,  interceding  for  each  blessing 
by  the  presence  of  His  past  sorrow  and 
suflTering,  and  will  you  ask  thus  carelessly 
and  love  thus  coldly  the  purchase  of  His 
death,  and  the  blessing  of  his  pleadings  ? 
Or  do  you  imagine  that  God  is  deceived 
by  your  words,  or  that  he  takes  them  for 
prayer  ?    You  do  not  see  him,  but  do  you 
think  he  does  not  look  upon  you,  yea, 
and  search  you  through  and  through? 
How   can    you    adore  and    worship  a 
God  of  whom  you  have  such  low  thoughts? 
Plainly  you  are  either  mocking  your  own 
hearts  oryour  God ;  nay,  ypu  are  mocking 
both.      Do  you   not   ti^ble   lest   an 
answer  should  be  uttered  in  the  voice  of 
the  thunder,  and  come  to  your  hearts  in  the 
stroke  of  the  lightning?    Are  yoa  not 
astonished  at  His  long'Suflering  forbear- 
ance which  has  never  yet  given  you  this 
reply  ?  No  wonder  men  receive  not  when 
they  ask,  if  tliis  be  the  manner  of  their 
asking.    And  yet  this  is  all  the  prayer  of 
too  many.    In  offering  such,  I  believe 
that  men  often  do  not  know  the  insincerity 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  mockery  which  they 
put  npon    God.      They  feel  a  certain 
quieting  of  conscience  after  the  perform- 
•Boe  of  the  bodi][y  service^  and  take  no  ( 


time  to  consider  that  they,  have  not 
received  an  answer.  All  this  goes  on  dsj 
after  day,  until  men  do  not  look  for  an 
answer ;  but  through  the  mere  force  of 
habit,  or  to  keep  their  consciences  quiet 
within  them,  they  continue  to  utter  with 
their  lips  wards  which  sound  like  a  prayer, 
and  to  bow  in  an  attitude  before  God 
which  seems  like  worship. 

II.  A  second  hindrance  to  our  prayers 
being  answered,  is  the  camaiitjf  of  them. 
I  mean  by  this,  that  we  chiefly  desire 
and  pray  jfbr,  not  so  much  spiritual  as 
temporal  blessings ;  that  we  are  too  so- 
licitous for  the  one,  and  too  heedless  iA 
regard  to  the  other. 

The  great  blessing  which  we  should  be 
found  praying  for,  both  to  ourselves  and 
others,  is  BonctifictUion.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  pray  for  any  blessing  either  to 
ourselves  or  others,  except  such  as  shall 
have  for  its  immediate  effect  to  sanctify 
us ;  and  the  measure  of  earnestness  to  be 
used  in  asking  God  to  grant  the  blessing 
ought  just  to  be  according  to  the  mea- 
sure in  which  it  would  accomplish  this 
end.  We  are  taught  the  spirituality  of 
all  right  prayer  by  the  deep  and  pervad- 
ing spirituality  of  that  form  which  has 
been  delivered  by  Jesus;  and  equally 
by  every  prayer  of  God's  ssints  whidi 
we  find  recorded  in  Scripture. 

Such  is  not  the  character,  however,  of 
men's  prayers  in  general.  And  this  is 
true,  not  merely  of  those  who  make 
prayer  a  form  but  of  many  who  are 
praying  in  sincerity.  Even  these  too 
often  desire  blessings  which  are  only  or 
in  a  great  measure  carnal  in  themselves ; 
or  desire  the  blessings  without  seeking 
above  all  that  si^ictiflcation  which  is  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us.  It  is  the 
blessing  itself,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  re- 
sults upon  the  present  life,  which  they 
desire  and  pray  for,  not  because  thereby 
a  heart  shall  be  taught  more  of  God,  led 
more  unta  Him,  and  made  more  like  him* 
When  we  use  that  petition  at  the  close 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ^  deliver  us  from 
evil,"  what  is  the  sense  most  generally 
put  upon  it  ?  Is  it  not  this  chiefly,  that 
we  may  be  saved  from  all  outward  dan« 
ger  and  all  evil  of  this  world  that  could 
come  upon  us,  if  the  hand  of  God  weie^ 
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not  as  a  hiding-place  around  ns?    We 
may  add  to  this  a  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  evil  one*s  temptations,  and  to  be 
aaTed  from  falling  into  sin  and  to  be  led 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness :  but  in  how 
few  hearts  does  this  thought  rise  first,  is 
this  desire  the  strongest  and  deepest,  or 
is  this  prajer  the  one  in  which  the  soul 
spends  itself?    To  prove  that  it  is  so,  I 
ask,  would  we  be  content  to  suffer  pain 
and  the  loss  of  worldly  goods,  if  our  souls 
might  be  delivered  from  evil?    Would 
we  consider  that  God  had  granted  us  the 
desire  of  our  hearts  and  the  prayer  of  our 
lips  if,  while  some  great  worldly  calam- 
ity in  body,  or  mind,  or  estate  came  upon 
us,  yet  still  our  souls  stood  strong  upon 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  delivered  and  saved 
amid  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the 
spiritual  world,  growing  in  grace,  and  in 
likeness  to  God,  in  proportion  as  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  were 
passing  away  from  us  ?    Oh,  no !  few  of 
us  could  think  so  in  deed  and  in  truth  I 
May  we  be  saved  from  the  trial.    No, 
''save  me  O  God  from  spiritual  evil, 
from  sin,  and  the  snares  and  assaults  of 
the  evil  one :  save  me  unto  a  nearer  com- 
munion unth  thee,  and  a  growing  likeness 
unto  thee :  but  first  and  above  all,  save, 
that    no  calamity  of  this  world  come 
near  my  dwelling,  and  that  no  hand  of 
evil  be  laid  upon  this  frail  body  of  mine." 
Some  such  words  as  these  too  truly  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  their  hearts,  when 
even  many  good  men  use  the  petition, 
**  Deliver  us  from  evil," 

If  such  our  prayer  for  ourselves,  not 
different  is  our  prayer  for  others.  What 
we  look  on  as  the  first  and  chiefest  good 
for  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  consider 
best  for  them  also.  Hence  our  prayers 
for  our  friends  are  carnal  also ;  we  de- 
precate present  evil  more  than  eternal, 
and  pray  for  worldly  good  more  than 
heavenly.  When  we  go  into  the  house 
of  affliction,  do  we  grieve  more  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  laid  heavy  upon 
those  whom  we  love,  or  because  there 
was  that  found  in  them  which  needed  to 
be  chastened  and  subdaed  by  the  present 
•orrow  of  an  anguished  heart?  Would 
we  be  willing  to  leave  ourselves  and  them 

in  the  hand  of  God,  till  hi|  holy  purpose 
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was  effected  by  suffering;  or  would  we 
rather  that  his  hand  were  removed,  even 
though  the  evil  still  remained  there,  in  the 
heart,  where  His  eye  saw  it,  and  whence 
he  would  have  cast  it  forth  ?    Is  not  our 
prayer  for  the  afflicted,  that  they  may  be 
comforted  more  than  that  they  may  be 
sanctified  ?    Are  we  not  too  earnest  in 
seeking  consolation  without  making  sure 
that  sanctification  will  come  along  with 
it  ?    Do  we  not  forget  too  much  that  no 
true  comfort  can  be  given  except  in  so 
far  as  the  high  end  of  sorrow  has  been 
wrought  out?     Hence  it  is  that  many 
afflicted  ones  pray,  and  friends  pray  with 
them,  and  the  Church  lifts  up  her  voice  on 
their  behalf;  and  yet  they  receive  not. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  often  asking  amiss: 
for  instead  of  committing  such  to  God, 
and  praying  that  themselves  may  have  a 
willing  spirit  given  them,  instead  of  seek- 
ing that  he  would  work  his  own  will  in 
them ;  we  are  rather  desiring  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  the  bands  of 
God,  and  given  back  again  to  the  world  t 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  say  yon 
are  not  to  ask  comfort  and  deliverance 
for  the  afflicted :— but  it  is  only  through 
their  submitting  to  God*s  will,  and  yield- 
ing themselves  for  the  fulfilment  of  His 
purpose  in  them.    When  such  is  our 
prayer,  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain ;  but 
present  shall  be  added  to  spiritual  bless- 
ings,   and    a   holy,  strong  and   joyful 
people   arise  from  under  the  hand  of 
God,  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  de- 
clare His  name  unto  their  brethren. 

The  selfishness  of  our  prayers  is  the 
last  hindrance  to  their  being  answered 
which  I  shall  mention.  I  mean  by  this 
that  we  pray  for  blessings  merely  in  order 
to  enjoy  them,  without  having  respect  to 
the  use  which  should  be  made  of  them, 
and  to  the  glory  of  God  which  they  are 
given  us  to  promote.  In  every  action  of 
our  lives  we  ought  to  glorify  God,  and  by 
every  means  in  our  power.  We  wero 
created  for  this  end,  and  it  is  in  faithfully 
yielding  ourselves  to  serve  it  that  we 
reach  the  highest  blessedness  of  which 
we  are  capable.  Everything  most 
render  itself  back  to  God,  and  every  ia« 
tellectual  creature  consciously  comefordi 
I  out  of  self  to  expend  all  its  exiateioi  ia 
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the  praise  of  God.  There  is  Done  worthy 
to  be  praised  bat  God,  none  ou  whom  a 
life  given  by  Him  may  be  expended  with 
all  its  powers  and  energies  except  on 
himselfl  To  set  up  another  before  our 
-eyes,  whom  to  glorify,  whose  pleasure  to 
.«eek,  whose  will  to  obey,  whose  desires  to 
gratify,  this  is  idolatry,  and  the  worst  as 
well  as  the  commonest  idolatry  is  when 
that  other  is  idf,  Man's  selfishness  is  a 
yery  subtle  evil,  which  enters  into  his 
holiest  services,  and  works  in  the  midst 
.  of  these  as  much  as  in  hit  most  ordinary 
affairs  of  the  world.  A  man  can  be  self- 
ish as  much  when  he  is  professing  and 
aeeming  to  serve  God  as  when  be  is 
.  openly  and  avowedly  pursuing  hi«  own 
desires.  And  many  are  so.  Consider 
how  peculiarbf  unchristian  such  service  is  I 
.the  very  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to 
deliver  us  from  selfishness,  and  bring  us 
into  a  kingdom  all  whose  duties  and  ser- 
vices are  fully  performed  when  we  love. 
The  Son  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  by  the  manifestation 
of  His  own  He  seeks  to  win  us  to  lay 
aside  our  natural  selfishness,  and  spend 
our  lives  for  God  and  one  another.  Self- 
renouncement  is  therefore  the  one  rule 
and  end  of  the  Christian  life ;  it  must  enter 
into  every  duty  and  every  service,  and  by 
it  these  are  acceptable  through  Jesus.  Of 
cuch  self- renouncing  Jesus  is  our  example 
in  prayer  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 

.  life  of  love.  For,  are  not  the  beginning 
and  end  of  that  mysterious  act  of  worship 
in  which  he  engaged  in  the  night  in 
which  he  was  betrayed  summed  up  in  the 
one  petition:  *< Father,  glorify  thy  name ; 

.glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  Theey  What  an  example  here  of 
•elf-renouDcing !  of  one  whose  very  being 

•  and  soul  and  heart  were  so  consumed 

.  with  the  desire  that  God  might  be  glori- 
fied that  in  the  hour  of  Hia  own  utmost 
need  he  offered  in  prayer  only  the  one 
petition,  "Father,  glorify  thy  name." 
What  a  rebuke  of  the  deepest  desires 
that  lie  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers; 
and  what  a  condemnation  of  many  a 
prayer  thit  is  closed  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  1  For,  even  in  asking  spiritual  and 
heavenly  blessings  how  selfish  are  we  I 

,  Is  it»  for  example,  that  we  may  know  in 


our  own  hearts  anew  the  forgiving  love 
of  God,  and  being  filled  therewith  may 
shew  it  forth  in  all  our  ways,  that  we 
pray  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins?  Is  it 
not  rather  in  a  trembling  fear  of  being 
summoned  to  judgment,  and  sent  thenco 
to  hell  ?  Is  it  that  with  clean  hsnds  and 
pure  hearts,  full  of  the  energy  of  love,  we 
may  serve  God  in  every  duty,  that  we 
pray  for  the  cleansing  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  on  us,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  given  us  ?  Or  is  it  merely  because  we 
know,  and  tremble  in  the  thought  of  it, 
that  without  these  we  cannot  enter  intd 
or  partake  of  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  In  one 
word,  in  asking  God  to  bless,  do  we  seek 
to  have  that  with  which  we  may  serve 
Him,  or  do  we  think  of  nothing  but 
salvation  from  threatened  wrath,  and 
entrances  for  ourselves  into  promised 
bliss  ?  We  dare  not  deny  that  there  is 
too  little  conscious  regard  paid  to  God 
and  the  duty  which  we  owe  Him,  even 
when  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  suppliants  at  the  footstool  of 
His  throne.  And  so  many  an  earnest 
ptAyer  is  unanswered,  and  few  receive 
the  full  deep  reply  of  the  Spirit,  mani- 
fested in  the  conscious  peace  and  joy  and 
strength  ahed  into  their  hearts  from 
heaven. 

Such  are  three  hindrances  to  our 
prayers  being  answered.  What  is  the 
conclusion  of  tbe  whole?  Many  think, 
or  appear  to  think,  that  if  they  can  do  no 
other  act  pertaining  to  the  Christian  life, 
they  can  at  least  pray  ;  they  acknowledge 
that  they  need  guidance  and  strength  for 
everything  else,  but  they  can  pray  with- 
out help ;  few  feel  the  need  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  assist  their  supplications,  and 
plead  within  their  hearts  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered.  Let  us  be 
taught  henceforth  that  we  cannbt  evein 
pray  unless  the  Spirit  help  our  many 
infirmities,  and,  teaching  us  the  will  of 
God,  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  ask; 
let  us  be  henceforth  more  consciously 
dependent  upon  Him  in  the  exercise  of 
this  duty,  and  more  earnest  in  asking 
His  presence  and  His  guidance ;  then  we 
shall  ask  and  we  shall  receive,  we  shall 
seek  and  we  shall  find,  we  shall  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  us. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

(CpnfiRtietf  ^VvmjNi^e  885.) 


The  object  of  my  last  **  Thoughts "  on 
the  Person  of  Christ — a  doctrine  which 
InToWes  the  whole  matter  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — was  to  prove  (1)  that 
Jesus  himself  uneqaiyocally  asserted  His 
divinity ;  (2)  that  He  was  understood  at 
the  time  to  have  done  so,  both  by  his 
friendSf  who  admitted  his  claims  as  true, 
and  by  bis  enemies,  who  rejected  them 
as  blasphemous ;  (3)  that,  unless  divine. 
He  asserted  what,  as  a  man,  he  knew  to 
be  falsehood,  and  as  a  Jew,  especially,  to 
be  blasphemy,  and  was  therefore  a  wicked 
impostor  who  has  deceived  the  world. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  (4)  we  cannot 
believe  Him  to  have  been  either  deceived 
or  a  deceiver,  we  roust  conclude  that 
what  he  uttered  was  the  truth. 

But  much  remains  to  be  said  upon 
this  all-important  topic,  to  wliich  I  again 
request  the  candid  attention  of  my 
readers. 

Let  US,  then,  consider  the  person  of 
Christ  in  another  light,  as  it  was  seen  hy 
the  apogtUs.  What  did  they  believe  re- 
garding Him?  Yea,  or  nay,  did  they 
recognise  Him  as  divine  ? 

Before  quoting  from  their  writings,  I 
must  again  remind  my  readers,  in  a 
single  sentence,  of  the  previous  educa- 
tion of  these  remarkable  men,  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  grand  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, — ^viz., 
the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the 
one  God,  and  the  proscription  of  poly- 
theism. Idolatry  was  a  crime  against 
God  and  the  state,  and  was  punished  by 
death.  All  images,  even  of  the  true  God, 
were  forbidden;  the  very  name  of  Je- 
hovah was  defended  from  profanity  and 
blasphemy.  He  who  was  guilty  of  such  I 
Iniquity,  was  stoned  to  death.  **Thou 
•halt  have  no  other  gods  before  me ! " — 
**  Thou  shalt  fear  this  glorious  name,  the 
Lord  thy  God  I "— <*  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 
These  are  the  solemn  and  oft>repeated 
commands  which  were  engraven  on  the 
jpirit  o{  every  Israelite. 
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Now,  keeping  this  in  view,  let  us  hear 
some  of  the  things  said  by  the  apostles 
about  this  person,  Jesus  of  Naxareth. 

We  shaU  begin  with  Paul  His  edu- 
cation was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  intensely 
Jewish.  He  was  **a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews."—^  After  the  strictest  sect  of 
his  religion,  he  lived  a  Pharisee.**  So 
devoted  was  he  to  '*  the  religion  of  his 
fisthersy"  so  entirely  one  in  his  views  of 
Christianity  with  the  priesthood  and  men 
of  authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
in  Judea,  that  he  thus  describes  his  iSeel- 
ings  with  reference  to  Jesus : —  , 

*'  I  rerily  thought  with  myMlf,  that  I  ought  to 
do  nuoiy  things  oontmry  to  tho  name  of  Jcfoa  of 
Nasareth.  Which  thing  I  alto  did  in  Jenualcm : 
and  nuuDij  of  the  saints  did  I  shat  up  in  pris<»i, 
having  receired  anthoritj  from  the  chief  priest^ 
and  when  they  were  imt  to  death,  I  gare  ny 
voice  against  them.  And  1  punished  them  oft  ia 
every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blas- 
pUeme;  and,  being  exceedingly  mad  against 
them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange 
cities.**— AOTs  zzri.  9.11. 

Paul  had  never  seen  Jesus  while  be 
lived  on  earth,  yet  suddenly,  and  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  friends  and  foes, 
he  becomes  a  believer  in  hia  name,  and 
ever  after,  for  thirty  years,  until  his 
death,  preaches  that  name  as  the  only 
one  given  whereby  men  can  be  saved. 
Now,  what  did  Paul  say  of  the  dignity  of 
this  person  ?  A  ftill  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  given  only  by  reading  every 
one  of  his  epistles,  and  there  seeing  how 
saturated  they  are  with  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence of  Jesus  in  every  thought,  eve^ 
doctrine,  every  command,  and  eve^ 
hope ;  and  how  His  name  occupies  aplaee 
which  that  of  no  mere  creature  eould  oe- 
cupy  without  maniflest  blasphemy.  Bit 
a  very  few  passages,  out  of  many,  migr 
be  selected  from  two  or  three  of  his 
shortest  letters,  to  illustnte  bis  teaching. 
In  writing  to  the  Philippians  be  says:— > 

**  Who,  being  in  the  fbnn  of  God,  thought  M 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Ood ;  hut  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upoo  hfan  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  la  the  llli  i  mm 
of  men ;  and  being  found  in  ikahioa  as  a  naa, 
he  humhled  hiB»el(  and 
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4«ath,  •▼en  the  death  of  the  croei.  Wherefore 
God  alio  bath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
A  name  which  it  above  every  name ;  that  at  the 
name  of  Jetoa  every,  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
In  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Ood 
the  Father.**— Phil.  U.  6.1L 

To  the  CoIoBsians  he  writes : — 

'  ''Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath 
made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light :  who  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated 
OS  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Bon :  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  bis  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins :  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  the  first-bom  of  every  creature ' 
for  by  him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created 
by  him,  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is  before  all  things* 
and  by  him  all  things  consist:  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church :  who  is  the  be- 
ginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead;  that  in 
all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence ;  for 
it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  ful- 
ness dwell :  and  (having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  cross)  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 
And  you,  that  were  sometime  alienated,  and 
enemies  in  your  mind  by  vricked  works,  yet  now 
hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  fiesh 
through  death,  to  present  you  holy,  and  un- 
blameable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight.**«> 
Col.  i.  12-21 

In  the  tame  apirit  he  says  to  Timo- 
thy:— 

"  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  fislth. 
fnl,  putting  me  into  the  ministry ;  who  was  be- 
fore a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  iqjuri- 
oos  t  but  1  obtained  mercy,  because  I  d^  it 
Ignorantly  in  unbelief  And  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  with  fsith  and 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a  fsithfhl 
M^ing.  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of 
whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  oh. 
tnfaied  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might 
■how  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to 
mSs  everlasting.  Now,  unto  the  King  eternal. 
Immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Ood,  be  hon. 
our  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  .  . 
AKd,  without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Jus- 
tliled  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  aogels,  preached 
«nto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
cvMived  up  faito  glory.**— 1  Tim.  L  12-17;  iii.  16. 

Once  more,  whea  addressing  Hebrews^ 
be  says  :— 

**  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  hi  divers 
flMnnert,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
bj  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 


unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds ; 
who,  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  upholding 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  being  made 
so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by 
inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name 
than  they.**— Hkb.  i.  1-4. 

Could  Paul,  I  ask,  ha?e  written  in 
such  language  as  this,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  this,  unless  he  hdieved 
Christ  to  have  heen  divine,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  that  word  ?  But  helieving  this 
with  all  his  heart,  his  whole  life  and 
preaching  were  consistent  with  such  a  he- 
lief.  He  preached  Jesus  as  the  person 
whom  all  men  were  to  lore  and  obey  at 
God,  confide  and  rejoice  in  as  in  God, 
and  to  whom  they  were  to  commit  them- 
selves, both  soul  and  body,  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  as  to  Ood.  What  he  wished 
others  to  do,  he  himself  did.  For  what 
was  the  source  and  strength  of  his  life  ? 
«  The  life  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me."  "I  live — 
yet  not  I — Christ  lives  in  me."  **  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  that  strength- 
eneth  me."  What  was  the  one  object  of 
his  holy  ambition?  ''That  I  ^ay  win 
Christ  r  What  was  his  heaveii  ?  "  To 
be  with  Christ!"  And  after  thirty 
years  passed  in  his  service,  and  after 
having  endured  such  sufferings  as  never 
fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  so  far  from 
uttering  the  language  of  disappoint- 
ment or  regret,  as  of  one  whose  early 
convictions  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
experience,  but  had  failed  to  sustain  him 
when  most  needed,  he  thus  writes,  with 
calm  confidence  and  perfect  peace,  in  his 
old  age,  and  firom  a  prison,  to  his  dear 
friend  and  follower,  Timothy  :-— 

"  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer  these 
things :  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  tluit  which  1  have  com- 
mitted  unto  Him  against  that  day.**  **  Thou 
therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the  things  that  thou  hast 
heard  of  me  among  many  vritnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  fkithfhl  men,  who  shall  be  able 
to  teach  others  also.  Thou  therefore  endure 
hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ** 
**  But  vratch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions, 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  fhll  proof  of 
thy  ministry.    For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  oSkmA^ 
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and  the  time  of  my  departare  is  at  hand.  I  hare 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  Icept  the  Cdth  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
ap  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day ;  end  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also 
that  love  His  appearing.**  "  At  my  first  answer 
no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me  : 
I  pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  Notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with 
me,  and  strengthened  me ;  that  by  me  the  preach- 
ing might  be  fUlly  known ;  and  that  all  the  Gen. 
tiles  might  hear :  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  lion.  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver 
me  from  every  evil  work«  and  will  preserve  me 
unto  His  heavenly  kingdom  :  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."— 2  Tjm.  i.  12 ;  ii.  2-3 ; 
iv.  58. 1618. 

Was  that  man  the  dupe  of  hit  own 
fancy,  and  deceiyed  in  his  faith  and 
hopes  ?  or  was  he  the  ignorant  deceiver 
of  others? 

Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
with  this  mighty  truth,  as  with  a  ham- 
mer, Paul  went  forth  to  destroy  the 
idolatries  of  the  world,  and  gave  them 
such  blows,  that  in  Europe  they  finally 
tottered  and  fell.  But  did  he  then  only 
substitute  one  idolatry  for  another? — 
did  he  preach  to  Greece  and  Rome 
loTC  and  obedience  to  a  man, — a  better 
man,  possibly,  than  any  of  the  persons 
whom  they  worshipped,  but  still  a  mere 
creature  like  themselyes?  Hear  Paul's 
memorable  and  glorious  words  to  the 
Athenians,  and  believe  this  if  you  can. 

*'  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hiU, 
and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  1  perceive  that  in 
all  thingt  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For  as  I 
passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription, TO  THE  UNKNOWN 
Gi>0.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship. 
Him  declare  I  unto  you.  God,  that  made  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands  i  neither  is  worshipped 
with  men*s  hands,  as  though  He  needed  any 
thing,  seeing  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  things  :  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  fiice  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that 
they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  Him,  and  find  Him,  though  He  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us  :  for  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  off. 
spring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  sre  the  offspring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by 
art  and  man*s  device.  And  the  times  of  this  ig- 
norance God  winked  at ;  but  now  commandeUi 
mU  men  every  where  to  repent:  because  He 
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hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  whi(^  He  win  Judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  He 
hath  ordained ;  whereof  He  hath  given  aerar- 
ance  unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him 
from  the  dead.**— AoTt  xvii.  22.3L  ' 

If  from  Paul  we  turn  to  the  other 
apostles,  we  shall  recognise  the  same 
convictions  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Let  xu  hear,  for  example,  some  of  the 
declarations  of  the  Apostle  John : — 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  as^  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him ;  and  without  Him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was 
life  ;  and  the  Ufe  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the 
light  shineth  in  darioiess;  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not.  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same 
came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light, 
that  all  men  through  Him  might  believe.  He 
was  not  thst  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness 
of  that  Light.  That  was  the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He  came 
unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not 
But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  His  name :  which  were  bom,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  we  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth."— (John 
i.  1-14.)  *'  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God; 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
His  name.*'— (John  XX  31.) 

**  And  we  laiow  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  as  an  understanding,  that  we 
may  know  Him  that  is  true ;  and  we  are  ia 
Him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life  **— 1  Jobs 

T.JO. 

**  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  Wita««, 
and  the  first-begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto  Him 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  tins  in 
His  own  blood.  And  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father;  to  him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye 
shaU  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him ; 
and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  became 
of  Him.  Even  so,  Amen.  1  am  Alpha  sad 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come,  the  Almighty.**  *'  I  was  in  tlie  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great 
voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  sad 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.**  "  And  I  turned 
to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And,  betaf 
turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  caodlestioks ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  candlestieka  one  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man,  clothed  with  a  ganneat  dows 
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to  the  foot,  and  girt  aboat  the  papt  with  a  golden 
girdle.  Hia  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like 
wool  as  w'hite  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  a 
flame  of  fire ;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as 
if  they  burned  in  a  furnace  ;  and  his  voice  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  And  he  had  in  his  right 
hand  seven  stars ;  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a 
■harp  two-edged  sword;  and  his  countenance 
was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  And 
when  1  saw  him.  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And 
be  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me, 
Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  he 
that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am 
sHve  for  evermore,  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of 
hell  and  of  death.'*— Rar.  i.  5.8,  10, 12.18. 

Could  John  have  written  such  things 
of  a  mere  man  ?  Could  a  pious  Jew  have 
done  so  without  conscious  blasphemy? 
And  can  we  believe  that  John  was  an 
idolater  or  blasphemer  I 

We  think  it,  then,  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  candid  man,  that  the 
apostles  believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  divine.  I  am  not  asserting,  at  pre- 
sent, that  what  they  believed  was  true  in 
fact,  but  only  that  they  in  fact  believed 
this  to  be  true.  And  here  I  might  inquire, 
whether  there  was  anything  then  in  their 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ  which 
would  have  suggested  such  a  thought  to 
those  men?  We  have  seen  that  the 
grand  lesson  of  their  education  as  Jews 
was,  **  Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  Grod 
is  one  Lord ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  What- 
ever other  faith  or  worship  did  not  har- 
monise with  this  was  idolatry,  deadly  to 
soul  and  body.  It  is  true  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Paul,  all  the  apostles  had 
seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  and  John  speci- 
ally pleads  for  his  humanity,  a  fact  which, 
as  well  as  his  divinity,  we  have  yet  to 
consider,  and  presses  it  home  with  every 
form  of  expression.  "  That,"  says  he, 
"  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  han- 
dled, of  the  Word  of  Life."  But  were  we 
to  lay  aside  all  supernatural  or  miracu- 
lous evidences  of  our  Lord's  person,  what 
was  there  in  His  life  which  could  have 
produced  this  impression,  or  awakened  this 
strange  conviction  of  his  divinity?  Not 
sorely  his  lowly  birth,  nor  the  long  years 
in  which  he  was  known  as  the  carpenter's 
•OD ;  not  the  sorrow  and  grief  with  which 
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he  was  fiuniliar,  or  the  real  though  sin- 
less infirmities  to  whieh  he  was  subject ; 
not  the  reception  he  met  with  from  his 
countrymen,  or  the  death  by  which  his 
short  earthly  career  was  ended !  What 
was  there  in  such  an  earthly  life,  so  in- 
tensely human,  to  convince  such  true^ 
thoQghtful,  godly,  men  as  the  apostles  that 
this  man  was  one  with  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  one  to  be  loved  and 
revered  as  God  ?  Yet  such  was  the  con- 
viction of  John,  who  lent  upon  his  bosom 
at  the  last  supper,  watched  him  in  Geth« 
semane,  beheld  him  in  the  Judgment 
Hall,  and  stood  by  him  at  the  Cross! 
Such  wcu  the  faith  of  Paul,  who  never 
saw  him  in  the  flesh,  or  ever  heard  his 
voice  while  he  tabernacled  among  men. 
But  if  the  alleged  supernatural  facts  in 
the  Bible  are  true,  we  can  easily  account 
for  those  convictions,  but  not  otherwise. 
Notice,  therefore,  that  along  with  the 
revelation  of  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
there  was  a  remarkable  preparatory 
education  of  the  pious  Jew,  in  another 
**  Lord,"  who  was  one  with  God  in  the 
mysterious  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and 
yet  a  distinct  person — a  person  in  the 
full  sense  which  we  attach  to  that  word ; 
BO  that  as  such  He  addresses  God, 
and  God  Him,  and  each  using  the  per- 
sonal epithets  of  /  and  thou.  This  prepa- 
ratory education  for  the  reception  in  due 
time  by  the  world  of  the  crowning  fact  of 
all  revelation,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  here.  I 
would  only  direct  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  reader  to  those  remarkable  ap- 
pearances, from  time  to  time,  in  a  visi- 
ble and  human  form,  of  one  who  has  the 
incommunicable  names  of  Jehovah  and  the 
"  Lord"  given  to  Him,  while  at  the  same 
time  another  Being,  as  it  were,  God  the 
Father,  remains  unseen  and  unrevealed. 
(Read,  for  example.  Genesis  xviii.  1,2; 
1 3-1 7 ;  22.  Exodus  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxi v.  9-11. 
Ezekiel  i.  26-28.  Matthew  xxii.  23.)  We 
may  quote  at  length  one  of  those  pas- 
sages : — 

"  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and 
thej  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under 
his  feet  as  it  were  a  na\ed^ot>i^o^  %  w^^Jt&a»- 
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■tone,  and  as  it  wer«  the  body  of  heaTcn  in  hit 
cleameM.  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children 
of  Israel  he  laid  not  bis  hand :  also  they  saw  God, 
and  did  eat  and  drink.'* 

There  waa  thus  a  greater  preparedness 
by  God  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  as 
Jews,  for  the  reception  of  such  a  fact  as 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  than  they  were 
themselves  properly  conscious  of.  Bnt 
not  until  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured 
down  at  Pentecost,  enabling  them  to  take 
into  their  minds,  and  grasp  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  in  connection  with  all  that  had 
been  revealed  of  God  regarding  that 
**  Lord**  who  was  promised  as  man's  Sa- 
viour, and  who,  before  coming  to  earth 
in  f\ilness  of  time,  to  unite  himself  to 
roan  in  man's  nature,  had  ever  been  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man; 
not,  I  say,  until  the  whole  past  was  thus 
seen  in  the  light  of  truth,  was  Jesus  re- 
cognised as  **  the  glory  of  the  Father," 
and  as  the  person  to  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  gave  witness. 

How  beautifully  harmonious  were  the 
Acts  of  this  person's  life  when  thought  of 
as  '*  Emmanuel,  God  with  usT  These, 
when  "  called  to  remembrance,"  were 
such  as  must  have  confirmed  and  esta- 
blished the  faith  of  the  apostles.  If 
there  were  evidences  of  a  humility  be- 
longing to  him  as  man,  there  were 
equal  evidences  of  a  dignity  which  be* 
longed  to  him  as  God.  He  was  bom 
in  a  stable,  laid  in  a  manger,  but  wise 
men  from  the  East,  guided  by  a  star, 
came  to  worship  Him,  and  to  present 
Him  with  kingly  offerings,  while  the 
hosts  of  heaven  announced  his  birth  with 
songs  of  rejoicing!  During  his  life, 
while  he  submitted  to  every  trial  and 
temptation  to  which  humanity  was  liable, 
**  that  in  all  things  he  might  be  like  his 
brethren,"  yet  never  was  evidence  want- 
ing of  a  dignity  and  glory  which  seemed 
divine.  He  was  hungry,  but  fed  thou- 
sands ;  wearied  and  asleep  amidst  the 
storm,  but  he  rebuked  the  winds  and 
waves,  so  that  there  was  a  great  calm ; 
he  was  tempted  of  the  devil  for  forty 
days,  but  Satan  did  homage  to  his  dig- 
nity by  offering  him  as  a  bribe  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  while  his  grandeur 
wu  revealed  io  the  commandi  *'  Get  thee 
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behind  me,  Satan."  He  was  so  poor  that 
pious  women  ministered  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  so  sorrowfU,  that  be  often 
wept ;  yet  he  dried  the  tears  of  thousands, 
healed  all  who  came  to  him  of  every 
disease,  and  by  a  word  of  power  raised 
the  dead,  even  when  corruption  bad  be- 
gun to  do  its  loathsome  work.  He  hid 
his  days  of  darkness  when  be  could  say, 
**  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;"  yet  a  voiee 
from  heaven  even  then  witnessed  to  bis 
glory.  He  washed  the  feet  of  his  dil- 
ciples,  yet  it  was  at  the  moment  when, 
'*  knowing  that  God  had  given  all  things 
into  his  hands,  tbat  he  came  from  God, 
and  went  to  Grod !"  He  died  and  was  buried, 
but  while,  during  all  the  hours  wlikh 
marked  that  saddest  of  all  tragedies, 
there  were  signs  of  human  woe  and  weak- 
ness, as  if  **  himself  he  could  not  save,* 
yet  what  signs  of  dignity  and  super- 
human majesty  I  He  was  addressed  on  the 
cross  as  a  king  by  a  dying  criminal,  and 
as  a  king  he  promised  to  save  him ;  while 
the  darkened  sky,  the  rending  rocks,  and 
all  the  august  circumstances  which  at- 
tended his  humiliation,  proclaimed  with 
the  centurion,  *^  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God !"  He  lay  in  the  grave,  and  his 
body  received  the  tears  and  affectionate 
ministrations  of  attached  friends ;  but  an 
angel  descended  and  rolled  away  the  stooe^ 
— the  Roman  guard  became  as  dead 
men, — *Uhe  Lord  is  risen  indeed  !**  and  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples,  and  so  overcaaM 
the  unbelief  of  Thomas  by  Hi«  very  pre- 
sence bearing  the  marks  of  his  human 
sufibrings,  that  he  fell  down  and  wo^ 
shipped  him,  saying,  **  My  Liord,  and  my 
God  1"  Jesus  remained  on  earth  for  foi^ 
days,  and  we  still  '*  heboid  tke  wunu"  He 
conversed  familiarly  with  his  apoaUes, 
eat  and  drank  with  them,  and  instroctsd 
them  in  the  things  pertaining  to  Hii 
kingdom.  But  he  ascended  to  heaven  be- 
fore their  eyes,  while  angels  annoaDocd 
his  second  coming,  and  soon  the  desoefit 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  great  in- 
gathering to  the  Church  which  followed, 
testified  to  the  truth  of  the  apostoMe  mii- 
sionaries,  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Gtit 
and  that  all  power  was  given  to  Wm  to 
heaven  and  on  earth ! 
Now,  in  all  this  etentfU  hiittty,  tfetfi 
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was  that  very  combination  of  earth  and 
heaven,  of  the  human  and  superhuman, 
which  received  an  interpretation  from  the 
&ct  of  Christ's  divine  and  human  nature, — 
a  history,  too,  which,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  Old  Testament 
record,  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to 
man  as  the  unseen  Jehovah,  yet  the  seen 
Adonai,  the  superhuman  and  unknown 
**/  am,**  yet  the  human  and  known 
personal  Lord  and  Mediator,  who  con- 
Tersed  with  the  patriarchs,  appeared  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  guided  their 
destinies,  must  have  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  apostles,  along  with  the  holy  life 
and  positive  declarations  of  Jesus,  to  have 
at   last  accepted    with   such   profound 


conviction  and  deep  joy  the  mysterious 
fact  of  Christ's  divinity,  the  very  thought 
of  which,  without  some  such  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  must  have  been  to  them  a 
blasphemous  idolatry.  They  believed, 
because  they  had  sufficient  grounds  tot 
their  belief.  Nor  can  we  think  that  those 
who  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and 
executed  Him  as  a  blasphemer  who  de- 
served to  die,  were  right,  and  that  the 
apostles,  who  acknowledged  him  as  one 
with  God,  were  wrong,  and  that  such 
faith  has  been  put  to  shame. 

But  this  subject  is  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, and  we  shall  return  to  it  in  our 
next  number. 

{To  he  Continued,) 


SPIRIT  OF  MODERN  UNITARIANISM  IN  AMERICA. 


We  have  had  lyiog  beside  us  for  some 
time  an  extract  from  an  American  Uni- 
tarian periodical,  which  may  be  appro- 
priately printed  after  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. It  will  show  that  there  is  a  party 
in  the  Unitarian  body  in  America  which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Theodore 
Parker  and  his  friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  party  will  increase,  until  the 
whole  body  will  be  pervaded  by  the 
serious  and  conscientious  spirit  which 
characterises  these  extracts.  It  is  a  most 
encouraging  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
party,  and  that  it  contains  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  speak  as  Mr  Huntingdon 
does. 

"  Within  the  denomination  known  as 
Unitarian,  there  are  those  who  accept 
Christianity  as  a  dispensation  of  Divine 
grace,  and  not  a  development  of  human 
reason ;  as  having,  for  its  specific  and 
peculiar  power,  a  special,  supernatural 
redemption  from  sin,  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
not  merely  an  unusual  measure  of  natural 
wisdom  or  love.  They  believe  in  Christ 
as  literally  and  verily  *  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,'  all  power  being  given  unto  him 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  as  the  eternally 
begotten  Son  of  God,  his  mode  of  oneness 
with  the  Father  being  a  glorious  and 
gracious  mystery,  transcending  know- 
ledge  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case ; 
and  as  the  ever-living  present  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  personal  Intercessor  for 
Jilif  diioiples.  They  believe  in  the  luuTer- 


sality  of  the  need  of  a  spiritual  renewal 
in  human  hearts,  through  repentance, 
forgiving  grace,  and  the  salvation  in 
Christ.  They  believe  that  the  cross  of 
the  Redeemer  is  the  world's  only  hope ; 
all  everywhere  who  are  saved  being  saved 
through  the  spiritual  administration  and 
headship  of  the  Son  of  God  over  the 
entire  race,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
operating.  They  believe  in  prayer  as  a 
veritable  asking  and  receiving  from  God, 
and  not  a  self-stimulating  and  re-active 
process  of  man.  In  these  respects,  they 
probably  differ  from  others  of  the  same 
name,  doctrinally.  In  many  other  points 
they  agree. 

**  These  persons  also  earnestly  desire  a 
cordial  fellowship  with  all,  of  every  name, 
whose  spirit  and  faith  permit  it.  They 
suppose  God  has  true  servants  in  all  reli- 
gious households,  and  that  other  sects 
than  the  Unitarians  have  something  to 
afford  to  the  Church  of  the  future.  They 
take  all  honourable  occasions,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  these  catholic  sympathies, 
and  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with 
intelligent  and  earnest  hearts  of  different 
denomioations ;  their  own  deepest  inter- 
est inclining  them  naturally  to  'evan- 
gelical' associations,  rather  than  the 
opposite.  Ministers  of  tliis  stamp  would 
gladly  exchange  professional  civilities 
with  devout  orthodox  men,  for  the  sake 
of  the  ends  here  indicated,  and  as  being 
a  simple  act  of  Christian  decency  between 
disciples  so  agreed  and  related.  They 
make  full  and  unreserved  use,  not  q£ 
technical  terms*  but  ot  \Sife  tvO^  ictv^\sb.i^ 
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phraseology  which  best  conveys  their 
doctrlDes.  Sometimes  it  happens,  and 
this  also  very  naturally,  that  their  preach- 
ing is  liked  by  orthodox  hearers;  and 
these,  finding  in  it  an  unexpected  unction, 
and  what  seems  the  very  truth  of  Christ, 
call  it  orthodox  preaching.  Such  be- 
lievers do  not  find  themselves  otherwise 
than  happy,  contented,  and  busy  where 
they  are,  and,  having  tasted  of  a  deep 
peace,  can  say,  '  Would  to  God  all  were 
even  as  I  am  in  this  faith  V  They  are 
not  moving  consciously  towards  any  par- 
ticular denomination  or  creed,  but  only 
•  pray  to  come  nearer  and  even  nearer  to 
the  Master,  and  to  do  their  humble  work 
faithfully  under  His  eye,  and  to  His  ac- 
ceptance. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  our  boasted 
liberality  ?  Is  it  that  you  may  be  ration- 
alistic as  you  please,  and  go  clear ;  but, 
if  you  happen  to  have  *  evangelical'  pre- 
dilections, you  must  be  assailed  ?  Is  it 
that  we  must  be  tolerant  of  scepticism,  and 
the  persecutors  of  orthodoxy  ?  Is  it  that 
we  must  embrace  those  who  deny  the 


doctrines  of  redemption,  reg^eneration, 
special  and  divine  answers  to  prayer,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
denounce  those  that  cling  to  them  as  the 
hope  and  joy  of  their  souls  ?  Does  t^s 
vaunted  charity  look  in  only  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  away  from  the  cross  of 
Christ?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Uniurian  deno- 
mination have  lately,  we  believe,  through 
some  of  their  public  men  and  journals, 
and  recognition  of  pastors,  given  frequent 
signs  of  cordial  favour  to  men,  honest  no 
doubt,  who  have  no  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  revelation,  in  the  infalli- 
bility and  supernatural  works  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  need  of  a  radical  renewing 
of  the  human  heart,  in  the  eflScacy  of 
prayer  as  bringing  us  direct  help  from 
God,  beyond  the  effects  wrought  in  the 
natural  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
or  in  the  personal  presence  of  the  Saviour 
in  His  Church.  It  only  remains  to  cast 
off  those  who  hold  opposite  convictions, 
to  complete  the  severance  of  Uie  denomi- 
nation fVom  historical  Christianity  and 
evangelical  religion." 


STANLEY'S  SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 


RBOOLLXOTIONS  OF  THE  VIR8T  DAT  IH 
PALBSTIlfB. 

L«t  me  §9j  briefly  what  has  chiefly  impressed 
me  during  that  flnt  day  in  Palestine.  After  all 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Desert  topography,  it  was 
quite  startling,  though  I  knew  it  beforehand,  to 
find  the  localities  so  absolutely  authentic,  to 
hear  the  names  of  Carmel,  Maon,  Ziph,  shouted 
out  in  uiswer  to  my  questions  from  our  Bedouin 
guides,  and  from  the  ploughmen  in  the  fields, 
who  knew  no  more  of  DaTid*s  wanderings  than 
of  those  of  Ulysses.  And  now  I  am  in  Hebron, 
looking  on  the  site  of  a  sepulchre  whose  genu, 
ineness  lias  never  yet  been  questioned,  and  to 
that  with  equal  certainty  is  to  succeed  Bethle> 
hem,  and  to  that  Jerusalem.  With  this,  how 
much  of  special  localities  may  be  spared  again 
and  again.  Then  I  am  struck  with  the  rast 
number,  and  extent,  and  massireness  of  the 
ruins  of  the  deserted  cities,  each  on  its  roountidn 
height,  like  those  of  Italy  I  had  expected  mere 
fragments  of  stones— I  find  solid  walls,  columns, 
towers.  It  is  true  they  are  all  ascribed  to  Chris- 
tian  times.  But  any  way,  they  gite  a  notion  of 
what  the  country  was. 

And  I  am  struck  by  what  is  also  noticed  by 
Mies  Martineau-the  western,  almost  the  Eng. 
lish,  character  of  the  scenery.  Those  wild  up. 
lands  of  Carmel  and  Ziph  are  hardly  distinguish, 
able  (except  by  their  ruined  cities  and  red  ane. 
monea)  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  of 
Wales ;  these  cultivated  valleys  of  Hebron  (ex. 
cept  by  their  olives)  from  the  general  features 
of  a  rich  valley  in  Yorkshire  or  Derbyshire.  The 
absence  of  palms  sod  tbe  pT«un>c«  ot  4i&i&a% 


greatly  contributes  to  this  result,  and,  added  to 
the  contrast  of  the  strange  scenery  which  has 
been  ours  for  the  last  month,  gives  a  homelike 
and  restful  character  to  this  first  entrance  which 
can  never  be  eSkced. 

Lastly,  the  great  elevation  of  this  country 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  moet  forcibly  brought 
out  by  the  journey  we  have  made.  From  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  *Arabah  has  been  almost 
a  continual  ascent.  We  mounted  the  great  pass 
of  Safeh,  and,  having  mounted,  hardly  descended 
at  all~  crossed  the  great  table  land  of  Beeraheba 
—and  then  mounted  the  barrier  of  the  hills  of 
Judah— and  thence  have  been  mounting  ever 
since.  Hebron  is,  in  fact,  only  five  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Snowdon.  How  well  one  understands 
the  expression, "  They  went  dcwH  into  Egypt.* 

FIRST  VIKW  OF  DBTHLBHBM. 

Far  away  to  the  east  rises  the  conical  hill  where 
Herod  died,  and  now  we  mount  the  ridge  of 
which  that  hill  is  the  eastern  extremity,  and 
crowning  the  cr«st  of  the  opposite  ridge  is  a 
long  line  of  houses,  with  the  masaiTe  and  lofty 
convent.  There  was  a  shout  which  ran  dowa 
the  long  file  of  horsemen,  followed  by  deep 
silence— "BaTBLsnsM." 

It  is  a  wUd  bleak  hiU.  amidst  hills  •qnaQy 
bleak— if  bleak  may  be  applied  to  hills  which  are 
terraced  with  vineyards  ;  in  autumn,  of  course, 
rich  and  green,  and  which  now  in  part  wave  with 
corn.  One  only  g^een  plain,  I  believe  of  grsM. 
hangs  behind  the  town.  But  what  most  arreils 
the  eye  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  place,  sad. 
ibove  ftU,  that  moet  strikinv  ftetare,  wUok  vsi 
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to  me  quite  unexpected— the  immenie  wall  at 
the  mountains  of  Moab  seeming  to  overhang  the 
lower  hilis  of  Judah,  from  which  they  are  only 
separated  by  that  deep  mysterious  gulf  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Well  might  Moses  from  their  sum. 
mits  orerlook  the  Promised  Land.  Well  might 
Orpah  return  as  to  a  near  country— and  Naomi 
be  reminded  of  her  sorrows.  Well  might  her 
descendant  David  choose  their  heights  as  the 
refuge  for  his  aged  parents  when  Bethlehem  was 
no  longer  safe  for  them. 

Of  the  one  great  event  of  Bethlehem  you  are, 
of  course,  reminded  by  the  enormous  con  vent- 
er convents,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian— clus- 

ering  round  the  church,  which  is  divided 
amongst  them  in  different  compartments.  The 
original  nave  of  Helena— which  is  the  prototype 
of  the  Roman  St.  Paulas,  and  of  St.  Apuilinaris 
of  Ravenna— and  the  subterranean  church,  are 
alone  in  common.  Whether  the  Cave  of  the 
Nativity  be  genuine  or  not,  yet  there  is  the  deep 
interest  of  knowing  that  it  is  the  oldest  special 
locality  fixed  upon  by  the  Christian  Church. 
Before  the  Sepulchre,  before  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  before  any  of  the  other  countless 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  had  been  localised, 

he  fiunous  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  proves  that 
the  cave  of  Bethlehem  was  already  known  and 
reverenced  as  the  scene  of  the  Nativity.  And 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this  rever. 
ence  exists  in  a  cave,  or  rather  in  one  of  the 
any  winding  caves  which  form  the  vaults  of 
the  church,  the  cell  where  Jerome  lived  and  died 

that  he  might  be  near  the  sacred  spot 

I  have  said  one  is  reminded  of  the  Nativity  by 
the  convent.    But,  in  truth,  I  almost  think  it 

istracts  one  from  it.  From  the  first  moment 
St  those  towers,  and  hills,  and  valleys  burst 
on    you,   there  enters   the  one    prevailing 


thought  that  now,  at  last,  we  srs  indeed  in  the 
"Holy  Land.**  It  pervades  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere-even Dstid  and  Ruth  wax  faint  in  its 
presence.    .....••. 

FIRST  VIEW  OF  JERUSALEM. 
Next  came  Rachel's  Tomb— a  modem  mosque, 
but  the  site  must  be  the  true  one — and  then,  far 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  Bethlehem,  was 
the  Convent  of  St.  Elias.  seen  from  Bethlehem, 
and  from  which  I  knew  we  should  see  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  one  place  which  commands  the  view  of 
both.  We  reached  the  spot  from  its  broken 
ridge.  I  saw  a  wide  descent  and  ascent,  and  a 
white  line  rising  high— of  I  knew  not  what  build, 
ings- but  I  knew  that  it  was  Jerusalem.  .  .  . 
What  were  the  main  features  of  the  approach  ? 
First,  there  was  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Moab ; 
secondly,  there  was  the  broad  green  approach  of 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  so  long,  so  broad,  so 
green,  that  it  almost  seemed  a  natural  entrance 
to  the  city,  which  still  remained  suspended,  as  it 
were,  above  it— for  that  white  line  kept  increas- 
ing in  height  and  length  as  we  neared  it,  yet  saw 
not  the  deep  ravines  which  parted  us  from  it. 
The  first  building  which  catches  the  eye  is  the 
paUboe  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  then  the 
castle,  then  the  minaret  over  the  mosque  of 
David.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  even  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  for  a  long  time  shut  out 
by  the  Hill  of  EvU  Counsel,  which,  with  iU  soli, 
tary  tree  before  us,  intercepted  all  to  the  east. 
High  beyond  towered  Ramah  (of  Benjamin). 
At  last  the  deep  descent  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom  appeared,  opening  into  that  of  Jehoshaphat. 
What  struck  me  as  new  and  unexpected  was 
the  rush,  so  to  speak,  of  both  the  valleys  to  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  city.  We  entered  ths 
Jafb  gate  about  4.30  p.m. 


PSALMODY. 

No.  vn. 


This  is  perhaps  a  conTenient  point  for 
making  one  or  two  observations  about 
the  manner  and  design  iu  which  a  metri- 
cal Terston  of  the  Psalms  ought  to  be 
andertaken,  and  consequently,  about  the 
rules  by  which  such  works  should  be 
judged.  Grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
attaining  excellence  suggest  themselves, 
DO  matter  what  the  prescribed  standard 
may  be,  and  incline  us  to  be  blind  to  the 
faults  and  imperfections  of  the  more  sue- 
cetsfttl  attempts.  The  sacredness  of  the 
theme,  the  doubtful  acquaintance  which 
we  are  supposed  to  have  with  Hebrew 
customs  and  language,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  the  original  compositions,  all 
seem  to  magnify  a  thousand-fold  the 
common  difBculties  of  translation.    But 


I  anticipate  that  when  we  practically 
deal  with  them,  these  difficulties  shall 
appear  by  no  means  insuimountable,  even 
though  I  proceed  on  the  understanding 
that  strict  fidelity  to  the  original  is  the 
first  and  greatest  requisite  of  a  metrical 
version. 

It  is,  at  all  times,  a  difficult  thing  to 
make  a  good  translation  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another.  Are  there  not  sug- 
gestions and  associations  which  depend 
on  the  very  words  of  the  original  com- 
position, and  which  cannot,  in  most  cases, 
be  conveyed  in  the  words  of  a  transla- 
tion ?  For  example,  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes in  English,  however  faithfully 
rendered,  however  skilfuVV^  vocC\\A\/edL^  vc^ 
painfully  infenox  to  \\»  w^iivA  KVCifc. 
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And  though  an  English  yenion  may,  in 
manj    qualitiet,    approach    nearer   the 
excellence  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  the 
best  translation  will  still  fail  in  some  fine 
associations,  in  the  more  delicate  shades 
of  thought,  and  in  recondite  allusions, 
which  nothing  but  the  very  words  of  the 
Roman  can  suggest.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  undertake  a  translation  with  any 
hope  of  success  or  credit,  the  translator 
must  possess  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  which  he  has  to 
interpret — with  the  social  and  political 
history  of  the  people  who  spoke  it — and 
with  their  habits  and  customs,  to  which 
their  idioms  and  proverbial  expressions 
would  owe  significance.    More  than  this, 
there  must  be  a  sympathy  of  habit  and 
thought  between  the  author  and  his  in- 
terpreter.    We  would  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, expect  a  suitable  or  happy  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  or  the  Olympic  Odes 
from    Lord    Brougham,    rarely  accom- 
plished as  he  is  in  Greek  literature ;  nor 
would  we  look  for  a  fitting  translation 
of  the  matchless  oration  on  the  Crown, 
or  of  the  orations  against  Yerres,  from 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson.    Indeed,  the 
task  of  translation  can  never  be  happily 
performed  unless  the  translator  is  able 
to  think  in  the  language,  and  assume  the 
mood  and  intellectual  habits  of  his  au- 
thor.   But  the  difficulties  which  attend 
the  translation  of  any  work  in  prose  are 
obviously  multiplied  when  the  original  is 
poetic.    For  even  apart  from  the  peculiar 
sphere  and  spirit  of  poetry,  much  of  its 
effect  depends  on  its  own  music,  and  on 
the  exquisite  choice  of  words,  which  must 
appear  the  natural  and  living  embodi- 
ment of  **  thoughts  which  voluntary  move 
harmonious  numbers."    It  is  not  to  be 
expected,    that  all  those  conditions  of 
poetic  excellence  can  be  commonly  trans- 
ferred to  the  terms  of  a  different  vocabu- 
lary, where  the  expression  of  the  same 
idea  cannot  usually  be  accompanied  with 
the  charm  of  the  same  music    There  is, 
therefore,  some  truth  in  the  strong  state- 
ment of  an  author  of  reputation  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  who,  by  the  way,  with 
all  his  infidelity,  could  rarely  compose  a 
paragraph  without  drawing  an  illostra- 
tion  from  the  Bible.    *^  Tbe  \»&giia^«  oC 
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poets,"  he  gays,  "has  ever  affected  a 
certain  uniform  and  harmonious  recur> 
rence  of  sound,  without  which  it  were  not 
poetry,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  indis- 
pensable to  the  communication  of  its 
influence  than  the  words  themselves, 
without  reference  to  that  peculiar  order. 
Hence  the  vanity  of  translation ;  it  were 
as  wise  to  cast  a  violet  into  a  crucible, 
that  you  might  discover  the  formal  prin- 
ciple of  its  colour  and  odour,  as  seek  to 
transfuse  from  one  language  into  another 
the  creations  of  a  poet.  The  plant  must 
spring  again  from  its  seed,  or  it  will  bear 
no  flower — and  this  is  the  burthen  of  the 
curse  of  Babel.***  This  represents  the  la- 
bour of  the  translator  as  utterly  hopeless. 
But  the  statement  is  not  altogether  correct^ 
as  many  admirable  translations,  even  in 
poetry,  do  abundantly  testify.  In  profane 
literature  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Dryden,  Pope,  West,  Pitt,  Bowe,  Creech, 
Grainger,  Cowper,  &c.,  as  justly  entitled 
to  honourable  and  enduring  fame  for 
their  translations  in  English  verse.  The 
first  of  these  authors  has  told  us  the 
method  and  spirit  in  which  he  proceeded 
in  his  work ;  and  his  account  is  highly 
interesting  and  instructive.  He  had 
made  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets,  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius  and 
Horace.  *'In  each  of  these,"  he  says, 
"  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character 
of  my  author.  I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  suc- 
cinct, grave  and  majestic  writer ;  one  who 
weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every 
word  and  syllable ;  who  was  still  aiming 
to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  com- 
pass as  possibly  he  could,  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  re- 
quires, I  may  almost  say,  a  grammar 
apart,  to  construe  him.  His  verse  it 
everywhere  sounding  the  very  thing  in 
your  ears  whose  sense  it  bears :  yet  the 
numbers  are  perpetually  varied  to  ia- 
crease  the  delight  of  the  reader,  to  that 
the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.  •  .  .  The  turns  of  his  verse^ 
his  breakings,  his  propriety,  hit  numbers 
and  his  gravity,  I  have  aa  far  imitated 
as  the  poverty  of  our  language^  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  at* 
•  A  Defbnst  <tf  Poster* 
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low."*  That  is  to  say,  Dryden  aimed 
at  making  his  translation  in  the  style  and 
terms  which  he  thought  Virgil  would 
have  employed,  had  he  heen  writing  in 
English.  But  the  excellence  or  fault  of 
this  rule  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  out.  There  were  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  poetical  world  which 
influenced  Dryden  as  a  translator,  and 
induced  him  to  adopt  a  style  opposed 
to  the  severe  and  literal  method  of  Ben 
Johnson,  Feltham,  and  Sandys.  Instead 
of  merely  clothing  the  thoughts  of  Virgil 
in  an  English  garb,  he  brings  his  author 
to  England  —  he  surrounds  him  with 
English  scenes  and  customs — he  indoc- 
trinates him  with  English  ideas.  The 
Mantuan  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  is  manacled  with  his  pre- 
judices. But  this  produces  something 
more  than  a  mere  translation — ^it  creates 
a  new,  independent,  rival  poem — it  is 
somewhat  of  an  impudently  avowed  pla- 
giarism— it  defeats  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  for  which  any  translation 
is  needed — it  is  a  violence  done  to  the 
integrity  of  an  author.  Accordingly  we 
find,  especially  in  the  Georgics,  as  trans- 
lated by  Dryden,  continual  traces  of  an 
alien  and  incongruous  element,  and  ob- 
serve, with  surprise  and  disgust,  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT. 
forced  into  the  literature  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  But  in  the  ^neid  the  trans- 
lation is  much  more  faithful,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  a  version  of  Lucretius, 
Dryden  has  given  us,  perhaps,  the  best 
specimen,  in  all  profane  literature,  of  a 
translation  in  verse.  It  is,  of  course,  ad- 
mitted, that  if  a  translation  must  be  in 
verse,  a  certain  liberty  of  paraphrase  must 
be  allowed,  to  enable  the  translator  to 
irive  to  his  work  the  necessary  form,  and 
*'  build  the  lofty  rhyme ;"  but,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  best  translation  will  always 
be  that  which  has  used  this  liberty  with 
the  most  reluctant  and  sparing  hand. 

If  these  remarks  be  warrantable — if 
we  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or  Dante,  or 
Goethe,  shall  introduce  no  extraneous 
or  foreign  ideas,  but  provide  for  us  an 
intelligible  and  elegant  transcript  n  our 

.   ^  •  PMftes  to  Diydfla^i.Tranalstioiis. 


own  language  of  the  very  longi  of  these 
great  poets — if  it  be  right  to  censure  Dry- 
den for  interweaving  unauthorised  lines 
and  thoughts,  and  to  commend  Cowper 
for  the  singular  fidelity  and  excellence  of 
his  translation  of  Homer,  a  work  never 
yet  properly  appreciated— it  is  of  infin- 
itely greater  importance  that  we  be  jeal- 
ous of  any  unfaithful  rendering  of  the 
Word  of  God.  In  dealing  with  Virgil, 
Dryden  communed  with  a  poet  whose 
gifts,  though  in  one  respect  greater,  were 
not  so  diversified  as  his  owut  Pope,  as 
the  interpreter  of  Homer,  while  he  will* 
ingly  yields  him  the  prize  for  sublimity, 
may  justly  claim  a  superiority  to  the 
Greek  in  grace  and  elegance.  But  in 
dealing  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  are 
conversing  with  no  rival  for  fame,  with 
no  author  whose  faults  we  may  correct 
and  whose  omissions  we  may  supply — 
but  we  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  it  behoves  us  to  regard 
it  with  devoutest  reverence.  The  author 
of  all  truth — the  God  of  all  the  earth,  has 
said,  "  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool ;  where  is  the  house 
that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  these  things 
hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  these 
things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to 
this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is 
poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trem- 
bleth  at  my  word." 

Now,  some  translators  of  the  Psalms  have 
adopted  a  rule  much  more  loose  in  practice 
than  Dryden's.  They  seem  to  regard 
the  compositions  of  David  as  only  worthy 
of  being  named  as  a  text  or  motto  for 
their  own  poems,  and  they  set  themselves 
to  amplify  and  amend  the  work  of  the 
Psalmist.  The  best  known  author  of 
this  class  is  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  makes 
no  secret  of  his  purpose,  and  shows  no 
misgivings  in  performing  it.  He  explicitly 
says,  ^  My  design  is  to  accommodate  the 
Book  of  Psalms  to  Christian  worship. 
And  in  order  to  this  it  is  necessary  to 
divest  David  and  Asaph,  &c.,  of  every 
other  character  but  that  of  a  psalmist 
and  a  saint,  and  to  make  them  always 
speak  the  common  sense  and  language  of 
a  Christian."*     There  is  far  a  ore  in 

•  Preftes  to  Dr,  Wsttt'  PwItcA* 
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this  than  at  first  meets  the  eje ;  but 
before  animadyerting  on  it,  let  me  give  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Dr.  Watts 

AUTHORISED  TRANSLATION. 

Psalm  Ixix.  7,  &o. 
Because  for '.'thy  sake  I  bare  borne  reproach  i 
■haxne  bath  corered  my  face. 

I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and 
an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children. 

For  the  seal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up, 
and  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  the* 
are  fallen  on  me. 

When  I  wept  and  chastened  my  soul  with 
ikating,  that  was  to  my  reproach. 

I  made  sackcloth  also  my  garment,  and  I 
became  a  proverb  to  them. 

They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me, 
and  I  was  the  song  of  the  drunkards. 


Were  translations  like  this  presented 
to  the  world  as  merelj  sermons  or  dis- 
cursiye  effusions  in  rhyme,  founded  on 
texts  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  serious 
objection  which  I  have  to  urge  against 
them  would  not  apply.  In  that  case, 
Dr.  Watts  and  his  coadjutors  would  be 
openly  avowing  that  what  they  gave  to 
the  world  was  of  their  own  dcTice,  and 
of  no  more  authority  than  any  sermon, 
whose  orthodoxy  must  depend  not  on  it- 
self but  on  its  agreement  with  the  Word 
of  God.  But  in  giving  a  translation  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  of  the  Psalms  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Bible,  I  maintain  that 
a  man  is  bound  by  the  most  awful  con- 
siderations to  distinguish  between  his 
own  discoursing,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  all 
that  the  translator  has  modified  or  in- 
troduced is  true,  and  according  to  one  or 
other  part  of  Scripture.  Are  there  not 
countless  passages,  which  if  not  read  in 
the  rery  coDoezion  in  which  the/  are 
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translates  the  Psalms.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  the  prose  version,  that  we  m»j 
compare  it  with  the  metricaL 

DR    WATTS'  TRANSLATION. 

*Twas  for  my  sake,  eternal  Ood, 
Thy  Son  sustained  that  heary  load 
Of  base  reproach  and  sore  disgrace. 
And  shame  defiled  his  sacred  face. 

The  Jews,  his  brethren  and  his  kin. 
Abused  the  Man  that  checked  their  sin  ; 
WhUe  He  fulfilled  thy  holy  laws. 
They  hate  Him,  but  without  a  cause. 

**  My  Father's  house,**  said  he,  «*  if  as  made 
A  place  for  worship,  not  for  trade,** 
Then,  scattering  all  their  gold  and  brass. 
He  scourged  the  merchants  from  the  place. 

Zeal  for  the  temple  of  His  Ood, 
Consumed  His  life,  exposed  His  blood ; 
Reproaches  at  thy  glory  thrown. 
He  felt  and  mourned  them  as  His  owa. 

His  friends  forsook.  His  followers  fled ; 
While  foes  and  arms  surround  His  head, 
They  curse  Him  with  a  slanderous  tongue. 
And  the  false  judge  maintains  the  wrong. 

His  life  they  load  with  hateful  lies. 
And  charge  His  lips  with  blasphemies ; 
They  nail  him  to  the  sbamefrd  tree, — 
There  hung  the  man  that  died  for  me. 

Wretches  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stones 
Insult  his  piety  and  groans. 
Gall  was  the  food  they  gare  him  there. 
And  mocked  his  thirst  with  vinegar. 

given  us,  would  be  contradictory  and 
delusive?  Do  we  need  to  be  warned 
that  any  interference  with  the  logical 
connexion  and  relation  of  passages  of 
Scripture  will  hinder  the  mind  from  fd- 
lowing  the  teaching  of  Ood,  and  may 
impose  upon  us  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men?  The  very  blend- 
ing of  the  human  and  the  divine  teach- 
ing in  one  undistinguishable  doctrine  is 
fraught  with  incalculable  danger,  and 
tends  to  destroy  the  sole  authority  of 
the  Bible.  We  might  as  well  print  all 
the  sermons  preached  in  our  pulpits, 
(and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
teach  heresy,}  and  supply  them  to  the 
Christian  world  as  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  faith.  The  mah  who  publisbet 
a  version  of  the  Psalms  as  a  translatioo, 
in  which  he  interpdates  the  text,  does 
not  deal  with  the  world,  and  especially 
the  unlearned  and  most  numerous  class, 
with  common  fairness  or  honesty.  He 
professes  to  do  what  he  knowa  he  il  nol 
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doing.    He  is  asking  men,  or  at  least 
allowing  them,  to  believe  his  work  to  be 
a  fair  and  legitimate  interpretation  of 
the  very  words  of  God's  Book,  on  which 
everything  for  salvation  depends;  and 
yet  he  has  intruded  among  those  words 
many  things  which  may  be  wrong,  which 
may  give  a  false  representation  of  the 
passage,  or  which  may  conceal  from  the 
humble  student,  the  very  truths  which 
the   passage  was    intended    to   unfold. 
How  is  this  practice  of  interpolation  or 
amendment  to  be  regulated?     What  are 
the  limits  which  it  may  not  exceed? 
Strange,   strange   it  is,  that   extremes 
meet.    The  accommodated  and  modified 
translations  of  the  psalms  to  which  1  have 
referred,  are  surely  akin  to  the  fettei^ 
editions  of  Scripture,  issued  by  those 
who    allow  the    people  to  receive  the 
Bible  only  according  to  the  sense  and 
interpretation   which   the   Church    has 
pre-arranged.    Will  no  man  warn  us  to 
purpose  against  the  popery  which  we 
hide  under  our  protestantism  I    A  trans- 
lation of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  should 
be  ▲  TRANSLATION,  and  not  a  commen- 
tary or  paraphrase,  and  should  therefore 
simply  express  in  equivalent  terms  the 
very  ideas  of  the  original.    A  metrical 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  in  particular, 
must  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for, 
when  used  as  a  manual  of  devotion,  it 
exercises  an  influence  on  the  heart  and 
character,  greater  perhaps,  than  other 
parts  of  Scripture.    What  is  committed 
to  memory  in  early  life — what  is  sweetly 
sung  in  the  Sabbath  class — what  gives 
united  utterance  to  the  devotion  of  the 
House  of  Prayer,  must  have  mighty  ad- 
vantages in   educating    the  heart,  and 
directing  the  spirit    of   Christian  life. 
Therefore,  for  our  own  good,  for  the 
good  of  all  who  love  God,  let  us  have, 
as  nearly  as  we  may,  the  very  thoughts 
of  prophets  and  holy  men^  to  enshrine 
our  devotion  and  instruct  our  religious 
nature.    Let   there   be  no  interference 
with  the  progression  and  tenor  of  their 
ideas.    Let  us  realise  their  very  medita- 
tions.   Let  us  learn  how  they  passed 
from   fear  to  faith,  from    thoughts    of 
God's  holiness  to  humility  and  vows  of 
new  obedience,  from  reflections  on  God's 


goodness  to  assurance  of  safety  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Let  ua 
inspire  ourselves  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion and  in  the  sanctuary  of  home,  with 
the  pure  sentiment  and  reasoning  of  in* 
spiration ;  and  in  following  the  very  as- 
sociations and  trains  of  thought  of  the 
saints,  let  us  try  to  learn  their  spirit 
and  follow  their  faith.  We  cast  no  slight 
or  imputation  on  the  attainments  and 
piety  of  any  man  when  we  turn  away 
from  his  discursive  expositions,  and 
prefer,  with  all  our  hearts,  to  follow  the 
unaltered  thoughts  of  Moses  or  Asaph, 
and  instruct  ourselves  in  the  uninterpol- 
ated  musings  of  David. 

For  all  these  considerations  I  maintain 
that  strict  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  ori- 
ginal is  the  first  and  greatest  qualification 
of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
that  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want 
of  it.  In  asserting  this,  I  do  not  under- 
value the  importance  of  elegant  and  per- 
spicuous diction  ;  but  such  is  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  Scripture,  that  it  mightily 
helps  the  translator,  so  that  any  version 
which  is  faithful  to  the  original  has  sin- 
gular advantages  for  bfing  distinguished 
by  dignified  simplicity.  Wherever  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  failure  is  unpardon. 
able.  A  metrical  version  of  the  Psalma 
should  therefore,  in  its  fidelity,  be  like- 
wise characterised  by  the  total  absence 
of  complicated  construction,  by  simplicity 
of  expression,  by  severe  purity  of  phrase^ 
by  musical  cadence,  by  accuracy  of  rhyme. 
So  thought  Milton,  who  has  given  ua 
superior  specimens  of  what  he  considered 
befitting,  and  who,  in  some  of  his  trans- 
lations, was  even  careful  to  mark  every 
word  which  is  not  exffressly  represented 
in  the  original.  In  the  following  quota- 
tion, the  unauthorised  words  are  printed 
in  italics,  and  we  have  an  example  of  the 
value  of  fidelity.  What  a  contrast  do 
these  verses  make  to  the  rude  and  unin- 
telligible rhymes  of  our  modem  edition! — 

PAALMixxziT.  4. 

Happy,  who  in  thy  house  retide, 

"Where  Thee  they  ever  praise ; 
Happy,  whose  strength  in  Thee  dolh  bid»» 

And  in  their  heart  Thy  ways. 
They  pass  through  Baca's  thinty  rale* 

That  dry  and  barren  ground,  \ 

As  through  a  firnitfhl  watery  dale, 

Whers  iprings  and  showera  aJbouA.^ 
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It  also  seems  obyioui,  that  a  metrical 
venioD  of  the  Psalms  should  exhibit  con- 
siderable variety  of  metre,  saited  in  every 
case  to  the  peculiar  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  Psalm.  No  man  of  correct  taste  will 
allow,  that  the  same  metre  which  is  suit- 
able for  the  thirty-eighth  Psalm  can  be 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  ninety- sixth. 
Tlie  one  is  a  wail  of  deep  distress,  the 
other  is  a  shout  of  rejoicing.  Even  in 
individual  Psalms,  where  the  spirit  of 
the  composition  is  altered,  where  the 
author  passes  from  sadness  to  serenity, 
from  the  depths  of  affliction  to  faith  and 
hope,  as  in  the  hundred  and  second,  it 
might  be  an  advantage  were  a  corre- 
sponding change  observed  in  the  measure. 
8uch  a  change  is  always  observable  in 
the  original.  This  variety  of  metre  would 
ead  to  a  higher  proficiency  in  sacred 
music  than  this  country  has  ever  yet 
reached,  would  force  into  attention  the 
necessity  of  selecting  appropriate  tunes, 
and  would  ultimately  prevent  the  merely 
mechaoical  adaptation  of  music,  which, 
even  by  precentors  of  skill,  so  often 
offends  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  edu- 
cated worshippers. 

But  if  it  be  so  difficult  a  thing  to  make 
a  faithful  translation  of  the  works  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  whose  literature 
we  can  become  familiar  as  with  house- 
hold words — if  such  a  man  as  Dryden 
often  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  au- 
thor behind  him,  and  such  a  man  As  Pope 
thought  it  expedient  to  adorn  his  origi- 
nal,—is  it  possible  that  a  faithful  version 
can  be  obtained  of  the  far  nobler  poetry 
of  Asaph  and  David,  composed  in  a  lan- 
guage known  only  to  a  few,  and  the  very 
pronunciation  of  which  has  been  lost  for 
two  thousand  years?  True  it  is,  that 
the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  are  immeasur- 
ably superior  in  thought  and  diction  to 
all  others— true  it  is,  that  the  Hebrew 
langusge  is  almost  the  peculiar  study  of 
the  more  learned  ecclesiastic  and  anti- 
quarian—true it  is,  that  the  Hebrew  will 
never  again  be  a  living  language,  for  the 
development  of  truth  passes  not  backwards 
to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  single  na- 
tion, but  onwards  as  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  all  people ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it  is 
M  tkr  easier  nuitter  to  traoalata  literally 
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from  the  Hebrew  than  from  the  dasaical 
authors  of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  oii^ 
cumlocution  and  paraphrase  which  often 
are  indispensable  in  translating  the  latter, 
are  rarely  required  in  the  interpretation 
of  Hebrew.  The  quotation  just  given 
from  Milton  is  a  fair  instance  of  this 
truth,  and  shows  that  a  strictly  literal 
translation  is  excellent  and  easy.  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
not  intended  only  for  the  study  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham,  but  were  to  instruct  all 
people  and  kindreds  and  tongues,  and 
therefore  we  find,  that  the  language  in 
which  they  were  composed  possesses 
facilities  for  being  translated,  which  are 
unknown  to  any  other.  The  -Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  is  p^fusely  leavened 
with  the  same  elensent,  and  Hebraisms 
abound  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles.  Such  also  is  the 
facility  with  which  even  Hebrew  idioms 
can  pass  unresolved  into  other  languages, 
that  we  trace  them  in  all  the  modem 
speech  of  Christendom,  but  find  them 
chiefiy  abounding  where  the  Word  of 
God  has  free  course.  Our  own  lan- 
guage, in  particular,  has  been  enriched 
and  adorned  by  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  happily  imitates  the  simple  ma- 
jesty of  the  original,  and,  in  general, 
adopts  without  change  the  Hebrew  forms 
of  expression.  No  reader  is  perplexed 
by  them.  No  reader  asks  for  a  learned 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  children 
of  God,  or  of  the  significance  of  the  future 
tense  in  the  commandments  on  the  two 
tables  of  stone.  These  views  are  admir- 
ably stated  by  Addison.  He  remarks 
that  **  there  is  a  certain  coldness  and  in- 
difference in  the  phrases  of  our  Euro- 
pean languages  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  Oriental  forms  of  speech ;  and  it 
happens  very  luckily  that  the  Hebrew 
idioms  run  into  the  English  tongue  with 
a  particular  grace  and  beauty.  Our  lan- 
guage has  received  innumerable  elegan- 
cies and  improvements  ftt)m  that  infusion 
of  Hebraisms  which  are  derived  to  it  out 
of  the  poetical  passages  in  holy  writ 
They  give  a  force  and  energy  to  our  ex- 
pression, warm  and  animate  our  language, 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent 
and  intense  pbrasesi  than  any  that  aie  te 
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be  met  with  in  our  own  tongue.  There 
18  something  ao  pathetic  in  this  kind  of 
diction  that  it  often  sets  the  mind  in  a 
flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  burn  within 
us.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer 
i^pear  that  is  composed  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  polite  forms  of  speech,  which 
are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is  not 
heightened  bj  that  solemnity  of  phrase 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred 
writings !  It  has  been  said,  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods  were  to  talk 
with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak  in 
Plato's  style ;  but  I  think  we  may  say 
with  justice,  that  when  mortals  converse 
with  their  Creator,  they  cannot  do  it  in 
so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

"  If  any  one  would  j  udge  of  the  beauties 
of  poetry  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Divine  writings,  and  examine  how  kindly 
the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and 
incorporate  with  the  English  language ; 
after  having  perused  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
let  him  read  a  literal  translation  of  Horace 
or  Pindar.  He  will  find,  in  these  two 
last,  such  an  absurdity  and  confusion  of 
style,  with  such  a  comparative  poverty 
of  imagination,  as  will  make  him  very 
sensible  of  what  I  have  been  here  ad- 
Tancing."* 

Thus  we  see,  that  what  at  first  seemed 
insuperable  obstacles  to  a  faithful  and 
beautiful  translation  of  the  Psalms,  are 
only  imaginary.  Por  it  is  practically 
found,  that  the  Hebrew  songs  of  David 
are  far  more  easily  translated  than  the 
lyrics  of  Rome.  Por  as  God  prepared 
Moses  for  the  great  work  of  delivering 
and  governing  the  Hebrews,  by  a  royal 
education,  and  all  the  wisdom  and  arts  of 
the  Egyptians — so  did  He  prepare  a  lan- 
guage in  which  Moses  and  the  prophets 
•hould  record  His  will — a  language  which, 
as  it  was  to  bear  eternal  truth,  not  only 
to  the  Hebrews  but  to  all  men,  should  be 
characterised  by  an  unparalleled  power, 
a  divine  facility  of  being  faithfully 
translated  into  every  dialect  of  human 
speech. 

{T0  be  eontirmed.) 
•  Spectator,  No.  406. 


The  Abrow  from  the  Little  Bow. 

**  Mammal "  said  a  dear  little  bright- 
eyed  boy  of  seven  summers,  as  he  sat 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  pale  face  of 
his  weeping,  would-not-be-comforted 
mother,  ''I  wonder  if  the  good  Jesua 
wept  over  dear  papa  as  he  did  for  poor 
Lazarus?"  Her  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak;  but,  drawing  him  tenderly  towards 
her,  she  imprinted  on  his  fair  brow  a 
mother's  food  kiss,  and  hearing  him  re- 
peat his  evening  prayer  and  hymn,  con- 
signed him  to  the  care  of  his  good  old 
nurse.  But  the  words  had  not  fallen 
unheeded  ;  they  touched  a  chord  in  that 
parent's  heart,  whose  vibration  thrilled 
every  nerve ;  and  hardly  had  her  infant 
monitor  quitted  the  room,  than  she  sank 
upon  her  knees  in  overpowering  emotion. 
With  the  eye  of  faith  she  pierced  the 
veil,  and  saw  that  compassionate  Saviour 
bending  over  her.  Uis  look  was  full  of 
love.  Her  heart  smote  her,  and,  in  un- 
feigned humility,  she  bent  her  head  and 
wept;  but  hers  was  now  a  godly  sor- 
row. But  one  short  week  before,  how 
happy  was  that  little  circle  I — but  death, 
alas  1  had  entered  that  bright  home — the 
loving  husband,  the  fond  father  was 
gone,  and  all  was  desolation.  There  was 
no  mercy  in  the  blow,  it  was  bard  to 
bear ;  surely  the  Lord  had  forgotten  to  be 
gracious.  Such  was  the  current  of  poor 
Mrs.  A.'s  thoughts;  but  the  words  of  her 
child  had  caused  them  to  flow  in  another 
channel,  and  taken  her  back  to  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  in  whose  blessed  waters  her 
drooping  spirit  was  revived.  Her  idol 
had  been  removed ;  in  that  there  was 
mercy,  for  that  fond  husband  had  come 
between  her  and  her  God ;  the  chain  was 
broken,  but  one  link  was  in  heaven,  and 
thither  she  turned  her  thoughts  as  she  had 
never  done  before.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness looked  down  with  healing  on  His 
wings,  and  shed  abroad  in  her  heart  that 
heaven- born  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  Long  did 
she  weep— long  did  she  pray;  but  she 
rose  from  her  knees  strengthened  and 
refreshed,  and  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
face  of  her  sleeping  child,  a  cheerful, 
heaven-lit  smile  passed  over  her  counte- 
nance. Sotruearethe  words  of  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel :  **  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 


praise. 


t> 


X. 


**  The  least  difficulties  and  scruples  of  a 
tender  conscience  should  not  be  roughly 
encountered ;  thev  are  as  a  knot  in  a 
silken  thread,  and  require  a  gentle  and 
wary  hand  to  loose  them." — Leiyhtoiu 
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WELLINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  NURSERY,  BEDFORD  ROAD,  CLAPHAM. 


Mt  Dear 
you 


, — Allow  me  to  give 
short  account  of  a  very  noble 


countryman  of  ours  and  of  the  good  work 
to  which  he  has  devoted  himself.  1  know 
you  will  be  interested  in  it  for  its  own 
Bake,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
render  it  some  practical  help.  The  man 
is  Mr.  Andrew  Walker,  the  work  is  an 
Industrial  Nursery  Garden  at  Ciapham, 
carried  on  by  him  for  the  reformation  of 


the  details  have  become  dim  id  my  mem- 
ory. He  told  me  that  one  practical  ques- 
tion often  put  to  him  by  them  was,  *  If  we 
take  your  advice,  and  abandon  our  dis- 
honest trade  at  once,  what  are  we  to  do 
for  a  livelihood?  We  would  willingly 
do  so  if  you  could  answer  this  ques- 
tion for  us.  We  must  steal  this  forenoon 
if  we  are  to  eat  this  evening ! '  He 
could  not  deny  the  pertinency  of  the 
question,  and  set  about  finding  for  it  a 


London  thieves.     More  than  a  year  ago 

I  visited  Mr.  Walker  at  his  institution,  I  practical  answer.    This  was  found  in  the 


and  the  account  I  now  give  you  of  his 
past  history  and  present  undertaking  was 
partly  received  there  from  his  own  lips, 
partly  obtained  from  others  who  have 
long  known  him.  Mr.  Walker  is  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Earlston,  on 
Leader  Water,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  gardener.  In  this  capacity 
he  went,  in  the  employment  of  some  lady 
or  gentleman,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  One  day,  while  he  was  in  town, 
he  happened  to  lose  his  way  among  the 
lanes  and  alleys  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  during  his  wanderings  in  this  dis- 
trict was  deeply  impressed  with  the  de- 
gradation of  soul  and  body  into  which  its 
inhabitants  seemed  sunk.  The  impres- 
sion of  what  he  had  seen  lay  for  days  on 
his  spirit,  a  weight  which  he  could  not 
put  by.  He  thought  within  himself,  Is 
this  great  evil  a  necessity  ?  Are  there 
no  human  means  by  which  it  can  be 
reached  ?  At  last,  hearing  of  the  City 
Mission,  and  of  the  good  it  was  doing 


shape  of  any  asylum,  in  which  they  were 
given  food  and  shelter  in  return  for  work 
done,  and  thus  by  Mr.  Walker's  years  of 
toil  was  the  way  paved,  the  foundations 
laid,  for  that  Westminster  Reformatory, 
of  which,  in  other  hands,  so  much  has 
since  been  heard.  It  was,  however,  I 
have  been  informed,  out  of  bis  labours 
and  suggestions  that  the  whole  design 
and  execution  originally  sprung.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances,^  he 
laboured,  and  other  men  entered  into 
his  labours.  During  seventeen  years 
of  toil  and  self-denial  in  this  field, 
he  went  from  house  to  house,  and  was 
made  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  and 
sinful  in  Westminster.  He  established 
schools  for  many  hundred  children,  and 
his  work  was  rewarded  in  many  instances, 
such  as  it  would  take  pages  to  relate. 
Many  owe  to  him  all  their  hopes  for  this 
world  and  that  to  come.  Partly  from 
over- work,  partly  from  domestic  distress, 
his  health  at  last  began  to  fail,  and  he 


among  the  London  population,  he,  after    was  compelled  to  resign  his  connexion 


a  time,  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  himself 
to  this  Society  as  one  of  its  missionaries. 
He  did  so,  and  was  accepted,  and  ap- 
pointed to  labour  in  this  same  district, 
the  misery  of  which  had  so  much  im- 
pressed him.    His  work  lay  in  the  low- 
est parts  of  Westminster,  and  among  the 
most  noted  haunts  and  dens  of  thieves, 
places     where    no    stranger      decently 
dressed,    could    approach    with    safety. 
But  Mr.  Walker,  by  his  perseverance, 
energy,  strong  sense  and  Christian  cour- 
age and  devotion,  in   time    won    such 
influence  in  the-  district  as    to  become 
free  even  of  the  haunts  of  the  thieves. 
He  could  enter  them  at  any  hour,  and 
was  respected  even  by  the  liardest  and 
most  abandoned,  and    so    reached    the 
hearts  of  many  as  to  make  them  long  to 
lay  aside  their  evil  work,  and  return  to 
honest  ways.    He  told  me  some  interest- 
ing anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
these  thieves,  and  of  his  way  with  them ; 
but  these  I  caimot  venture  to  xe^keat^  as 
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with  the  London  City  Mission  in  West- 
minster.      He   then   removed    to   the 
Reformatory,  but  there  the  com- 
mittee introduced  regulations  and  rules 
which    Mr.    Walker   considered  incon- 
.sistent    with     Scripture    and     reason. 
He  therefore  left  it,  as  he  could   not 
conduct  it  according  to  his   conscience 
because  of  the  penal  rules  there  enforced. 
He,  however,  resolved  to  go  on  with  the 
good  work  he  had  begun,  and  to  turn  his 
experience  to  account  in  an  institution  of 
his  own  forming.    For  this  purpose  be 
took  a  Nursery  Garden  near  Ciapham 
for  the  rearing  of  plants,  and  thither  he 
invited  those  who  had  fallen  into  the 
practice  of  thieving  but  who  desired  to 
forsake  their  evil  life,  to  come  and  take 
refuge.    He  was  enabled  to  set  up  this 
establishment  chiefly  by  a  loan  of  £600 
advanced  to  him  by  a  person  firiendly  to 
his  underUking.    It  is  called  the  "^  Well- 
ington Industrial  Nursery,^  and  when  I 
visited  it  and  Mr.  Walker,  I  found  torn 
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to  be  a  man  of  no  common  calibre  in 
body  and  mind,  a  thorough  Scot,  and  all 
this  ennobled  and  sanctified  bj  the  purest 
Christian  aims.  He  told  me  that  his  new 
institution  was  well-known  by  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  laboured  amongst. 
Whenever  any  one  wished  to  leave  his 
old  life,  he  came  out  to  Mr.  Walker  and 
offered  to  become  a  labourer  for  a  time 
in  his  Nursery.  He  at  once  welcomed 
him  if  he  had  room,  telling  him  the  rules 
of  the  place,  which  are  these: — Work 
from  6  to  8,  then  prayers  and  breakfast, 
work  again  from  9  till  12  or  1,  then  an 
hour  to  dinner;  work  again  till  6 ;  at  6 
all  return  to  the  honse,  wash  and  make 
themselves  clean,  sup,  and  after  supper 
spend  the  time  in  reading,  &c.,  till  9, 
when  again  prayers,  and  all  retire  to  rest. 
The  reading  I  speak  of  after  supper  con- 
sisted partly  of  religious  instruction,  but 
not  wholly.  Anything  that  Mr.  Walker 
thought  would  interest,  instruct,  and 
elevate  them  was  employed  in  these 
evenings.  The  one  controlling  influence 
•eemed  to  be  his  continued  presence Vith 
and  near  them  in  personal  intercourse, 
his  living  in  the  same  small  house  and  in 
the  same  way  as  they  did.  He  had  with 
him  a  younger  brother  who  lived  as  he 
did,  and  helped  him.  Mr.  Walker  has 
hut  one  punishment.  If  any  of  his  in- 
mates are  unruly  or  disobedient,  he  takes 
from  them  half  of  the  next  meal,  or 
aometimes  a  whole  meal.  This,  along 
with  all  the  above  regulations,  he  tells 
them  before  entering,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  submit  he  receives  them.  He 
told  roe  that  he  found  the  employment 
of  delving  and  working  among  flowers 
healthful  as  well  to  their  minds  as  their 
bodies.  It  drew  them  away  from  their 
old  thoughts  and  associates,  and  opened 
up  to  them,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  simple  and  innocent  interests. 
As  they  worked  in  the  nursery  ground, 
he  guarded  as  well  as  he  could  against 
their  congregating  in  knots,  and  talking 
OTer  their  old  haunts  and  associates. 
When  he  overheard  them  laughing  and 
joking  about  any  of  their  former  prac- 
tices or  comrades,  he  would  say  to  them : 
**  Don't  let  us  bring  Horsemonger  Lane 
out  here.  Let  us  dig  a  grave  to  bury  the 
{last  in,  and  begin  a  new  life  here."  He 
contrives,  as  often  as  possible,  to  work 
with  them  one  by  one  among  the  fiower- 
heds  or  in  the  glass-houses,  and  then  by 
conversation  to  get  to  know  their  char- 
acter and  instil  some  good  thoughts  into 
them.  I  asked  whether,  on  their  first 
coming,  he  tried  to  stir  in  them  any 
thing  like  repentance  and  sorrow  for 
their  past  lives.  He  answered  that  his 
iint  endeaTOur  was  to  get  them  not  to 


dwell  on,  but  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
feel  that  they  had  come  there  to  make  a 
new  start  in  life.  Many  changed  their 
habits  and  became  honest  men,  who  did 
not  apparently  pass  through  any  deep 
religious  changes. 

Some  instances  however  he  mentioned 
in  which  the  outward  change  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  inward  repentance  and 
awakening.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
in  all. 

The  material  result  of  their  labours  is 
many  thousand  pots  of  flowers  reared 
yearly,  for  which  he  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  The  money 
thus  realized  he  expects  will  in  time, 
when  all  debt  has  been  cleared  off,  amply 
support  the  present  institution,  and 
enable  him  to  enlarge  it.  The  moral 
result  is,  that  after  the  men  have  stayed 
with  him  long  enough  to  convince  him 
by  their  conduct  that  they  are  confirmed 
in  honesty,  he  seeks  an  outlet  for  them 
at  a  distance  from  London,  or  in  the 
colonies,  especially  Canada.  He  told  me 
of  several  most  interesting  cases  of  re- 
formed characters  whom  he  sent  out 
there,  from  whom  he  hears  satisfactory 
accounts  of  their  well-doing.  One 
especially,  whom  he  had  been  the  means 
of  reclaiming  some  years  ago,  is  now  the 
chief  clerk  in  a  large  colonial  establish- 
ment, corresponds  with  him  regularly, 
and  has  been  very  useful  in  finding  situa- 
tions for  others  whom  Mr.  Walker  sent 
out.  These  particulars  are,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember,  what  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Walker  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

The  loan  which  at  first  enabled  him  to 
set  on  foot  his  institution  has  been  called 
up.  This,  of  course,  presses  him  hard. 
In  fact,  the  longer  existence  of  his  pre- 
sent attempt  depends  on  whether  he  can 
raise  funds  enough  to  pay  off  that  debt 
and  continue  his  operations.  All  who 
know  him  and  his  work  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  present  crisis.  Could  you 
and  your  friends  in  Glasgow  and  else- 
where lend  him  a  helping  hand  ?  I  sub- 
join an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Walker's  which  you  may  print  if  you 
think  good.    Kver  yours,        J.  C.  S. 

Oct.  17,  1856. 

extbact  of  letter  from  mr.  walker. 

Oct.  16,  1856. 
'*  Since  I  have  been  here,  as  far  as  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  young  persons 
is  concerned,  I  have  much  reason  to  be 
thankful.  I  have  had  20  under  my  care 
here.  A  young  man  who  left  me  some 
months  ai^o  for  a  situation,  I  believed  to 
be  a  subject  of  divine  grace.  He  went 
into  the  country  to  a  situation  und«c  iVm& 
care  of  a  geuUemaxi  hYvma  Xo^^Ti  \kSSQa» 

Til 
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is  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  gentle- 
man  called  two  weeks  ago,  and  told  me 
that  the  man  I  recommended  is  one  of 
the  best  men  in  his  establishment.    He 

says goes  to  Church  regularly,  and 

is  very  particular  in  his  conduct,  and  is 

highly  pleased  with  him.    Now, 

was  a  house-breaker,  and  spent  four  out 
seven  years  in  prison.  I  received  him 
from  Newgate  with  a  very  bad  character 


from  the  chaplain.  The  others  who  have 
left  me  are  all  going  on  well,  none  have 
returned  to  their  old  ways,  but  are  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  employers.  I  could 
say  much  about  them,  but  space  will  not 
permit.  I  have  been  looking  oTer  my 
journals  within  these  few  days,  and  I 
find  that  800  of  the  criminal  population 
haye  passed  through  my  hands.** 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  held  at  Glasgow,  an 
admirable  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  William  Arthur,  *«on  the  connection 
between  an  earnest  prosecution  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  Churches  at  home."  We  hope  that  a 
i\iU  and  revised  edition  of  the  address 
will  be  given  to  the  public,  and  that  it 
may  find  its  way  to  every  section  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  the  meantime  it 
may  be  useful  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
report. 

First,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  spiritual 
prosperity  of  the  churches  at  home  upon 
Foreign  Missions. 

**  Home  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  foreign  operations.  It  is  only  by  the 
existence  of  a  pure  faith,  a  lively  zeal,  a 
powerful  spirit  of  prayer,  and  a  fervent 
energy  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  churches 
at  home,  that  we  can  be  furnished  with 
the  ordinary  materials  of  missionary 
operations  abroad.  And  in  this  point  of 
Tiew  every  servant  of  Christ  labouring 
in  any  corner  of  the  vineyard  at  home  is 
equally  bearing  a  share  in  the  great 
work  of  the  general  missionary  field, 
working  not  only  for  the  spot  whereon 
they  may  happen  to  labour,  but  for  the 
whole  world.  Providence  has  so  singu- 
larly connected  this  country  with  every 
part  of  the  human  race,  that  we  can 
never  tell,  when  we  see  a  British  youth, 
to  what  future  sphere  he  is  destined.  It 
is  only  by  spiritual  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress in  the  churches  at  home  that  we 
can  impress  the  heathen  world,  by  mak- 
ing Christendom  itself  a  praise  in  the 
earth.  As  it  is  now,  we  speak  to  the 
Mussulman  about  Christianity,  but  he 
has  heard  that  Christendom  is  a  land  of 
images  and  idols,  a  land  of  drunkards ; 
iie  has  heard  of  vices,  follies,  and  sins  in 
Hm  dties  of  Chri8t«Ddoi&,  tad  ko  ukiif  1 
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these  tales  are  true.  Yoa  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  they  are  true.  And  it 
is  only  by  spiritual  prosperity  and  power 
at  home  that  you  can  enable  missionaries 
to  stand  up  before  the  Mussulman  and 
say  that  the  Christian  populations  are 
temperate,  wise,  and  just,  and  good; 
when  we  are  in  a  poeitioa  to  bear  that 
testimony,  then  the  word  of  God  will  be 
with  power.  And  so,  if  you  |wss  tram 
the  Mohammedan  to  the  heisthen,he  hears 
you  preach,  and  says  your  doctrine  is 
beautiful  and  good;  but  do  your  own 
people  believe  it,  do  tliey  follow  it?  No; 
I  have  often  had  to  say  to  the  heathen, 
many  of  them  do  not.  Well,  they  ii^, 
had  you  not  better  make  all  your  own 
people  good  Christians,  and  then  come  to 
us?  Remember  also  that  it  ia  only  by 
spiritual  prosperity  at  home  that  we  can 
send  out  just  specimens  of  Christianity  to 
be  viewed  by  the  heathen.  Ob  what  a 
specimen  do  the  heathen  often  look  I 

And  then  there  is  another  aspect,  the 
most  important  of  all,  in  which  spiritual 
prosperity  at  home  has  a  bearing  on  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  missions.    Suppose 
the  churches  of  Uiis  country  were  to 
combine  to  shower  upon  our  BoissioBSiy 
enterprises  all  their  united  wealth,  if  the 
entire  press  of  England  were  to  praise 
instead  of  discountenance  us,  and  swayed 
the  public  mind  till  all  men  laud  us,  aad 
yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  yon  could 
give  us  no  men  for  the  work  but  men 
who  would  go  to  it  as  a  worldly  profes- 
sion, who  want  to  know  what  their  sal- 
aries will  be,  what  their  aoconunodations 
will  be,  and  who  will  higgle  and  barter 
and  negotiate  about  a  commission  in  the 
field  of  the  nussionary  cause — if  yoo 
could  give  us  CTerything  else^  and  coald 
not  give  us  men  of  another  stamp  than 
that,  you  might  as  well  blot  out  the 
missionary  work  at  once.    After  all  elsa 
you  can  do  for  us,  nothing  is  to  be  coa- 
pared  with  the  gift  of  one  fit  man,  one 
Alexander   Duff— one  sneh  man   frosi 
Scotland  is  more  than  If  all  Seotiand 
gaT«  ita  money  and  «Nild  aoi  glw  »a 
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roan.    It  is  in  do  other  waj  than  bj  the  that  thej  owe  their  all  to  the  blood  and 

spiritual  prosperity  of  the  churches  at  death  of  the  Redeemer,   and  yet  could 

home  that  there  can  be  reared  up  for  never  bear  the  thought  that  a  child  of 

us  the  men  that  will  be  inflamed  with  theirs  should  run  the  risk  of  death  to 

the  love  of  God  and  the  glorious  ambi-  make    that   Redeemer   known    to    the 

tion  of  saving  souls*.    You  cannot  give  heathen  who  never  heard  of  Him.    You 

us  such  men  out  of  cold  and  lifeless  may  meet  with    men  of  wealth,  great 

churches.    If  you  are  to  rear  up  sons  of  wealth,  and  if  they  happen  to  give  ^100 

God  to  kindle  the  flame  of  divine  love  in  now  and  then,  they  think  they  are  very 

heathen  lands,  you  must  first  have  such  earnest  on  behalf  of  missions.    You  may 

a  flame  at  home.    We  must  have  men  meet  with  men  on  a  mission  committee 

whose  hearts  are  inflamed  with  the  love  and  on  an  election  committee,  who  will 

of  Christ,  with  faith,  the  faith  of  victory,  put  forth,  for  the  carrying  of  their  fav- 

from    churches   that   cannot  sit   down  ourite  candidate,  thirty  times  the  feeling, 

quietly  amidst  the  mass  of  heathenism  thirty  times  the  influence,   and   thirty 

around  them,  but  will  be  mighty,  through  times  the  outlay  of  time  and  of  money 

God,  to  do  their  own  work  in  their  own  that  they  would  ever  think  of  giving  to 

neighbourhood.  make  Christ  known  to  the  whole  world 

— and    yet  they  think    that   they   are 

Then,  as  to  the  bearing  of  an  earnest  earnest  Christians.    And  so,  if  we  go  on, 

prosecution  of  Foreign  Missions  upon  the  *P^  compare  our  missionary  eflbrts  with 

.  .v.^    ,               •*.      r  au      u      u        A  the  standard  of  earnestness  m  business 

•pihta.1  prospenty  of  the  churches  at  ,„d  ^jtiois  or  on  matter,  of  .elf-inter- 

home.— And  here  Mr.  Arthur  putt  a  pre-  est,Iconfeu  I  feel  afraid  to  utter  the 

liminary  question,  What  u  an  earnest  very   word— earnestness— in   oonoexion 

prosecution   of  Foreign  Missions  7    To  *rith  effort  for  the  missionary  cause.    As 

this  he  replies :—  '^'  '*  "^"i*  ^  '"^t  ^''^  spectacle  remains 

for  the  world  to  look  upon,  of  a  great 

"I  do  not  know.    I  am  afraid  to  at-  Chri'tian  Church,  numberiDg  thousands 

tempt  to  give  my  own  idea  of  it.    I  do  f*^  *«?'  ^thousands  of  sincere  Christ 

not  think,  when  I  sit  down  deliberately  '«••».  P'"?^  '"u?*  presence  of  a  world 

to  consider  all  I  hare  ever  seen  within  overflowing  with  penshing  sinners  and 

the  range  of  my  own  observation,  that  I  7'*''  «  K'*^""  Saviour  above,  and  yet 

could,  before  God  and  man,  writi  down,  »»  «""?»»  *^'?u"!  c"  ""''^  tJ" .?! 
-Aat  may  safely  be  called  an  earnest  ^no^'efge  of  that  Saviour.  If  that 
prosecution  of  Foreign  Missions.  Many  "Pectacle  were  really  seen,  oh,  what  won- 
ieem  incUned  to  think  that  we  have  noi  ^^^^^  '^'^^TT^  ."^"'^  '^*"  ^  °J 
arrived  at  a  missionary  era  in  the  church  •y'"*.^,"*^  Sf*^  *^  *?''',**^  P"?!''  "^ 
—that  the  British  churehes  are  indeed  »'  f?"^'  That  spectacle  would  soon 
engaged  in  the  earnest  prosecution  of  »??'=''  »he  heart  of  the  worW,  and  bnng 
fowiin  missions.  I  daresay  you  might  j"."*!! '*  'f'"j*°  ''^'  "^  '*  ^  °*** 
And  a  parish  that  was  converted  from  ''""K  *«'°  *<»  ■^"""• 
heathenism  to  Christianity  many  a  loog  „  .  u  «  t>  •  m 
century  ago,  and  yet  from  the  day  that  °^^  *"*  prosecution  of  Foreign  Mis- 
parish  threw  its  own  idols  away,  to  this  sions,  "  however  defective  may  be  its 
day,  it  has  never  sent  out  to  the  heathen  earnestness  and  all  its  other  character- 
world  one  of  its  children  to  be  a  messen-  jgtjc  y^t  if  in  the  main  undertaken  for 

s;i?rsr  x^r^v^  it^&  ^^  ^'^^  ^  go".  --^  p«— t^-^  ^  ^ 

are  earnestly  prosecuting  foreign  missions.  P»rpo»e  o'  preaching  Christ  and   Him 

You  may  find  many  a  large  congregation  crucified,"  will  bring  many  blessings  la 

in  many  a  city,  and  from  the  day  they  iu  train.    It  will  bring  the  Church  the 

were   formed    till   this  day,  they  have  blessing  which  is  always  attendant  on 

never  sent  out  of  their  number  one  to  j«;«„.  j^-.^     t* -at .™-« ^*u«- --i— « 

tell  the  heathen  that  they  love  them,  and,  ^oing^duty.    It  wiU  secure  other  advan- 

above  all,  that  Christ  loved  them,  and  *«8^   besides— in  its  effect   upon   our 

died  for  them.    You  may  turn  to  men  countrymen  abroad,  and  upon  us  who 

who  bear  a   name,  hold  office,  and  are  remain  at  home.    It  will  give  confirma- 

held  in  respect  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  tion  to  our  faith,  by  impressing  us  with 

and  who  would  consider  it  a  bereavement  ^^^  ,^^   ^^   .^j  condition  of  man  by 

and  a  calamity  for  a  son  of  theirs  ever  to  ^  o  «.«.  wumimw«  w  ui««  *mj 

go  forth  to  preach  Christ  in  some  danger-  ^^'^^^  «nd  with  the  sovereign  power  of 

oua  and  distant  dime.    You  may  meet  the  Gospel  remedy.    And  it  ofieri  a  con- 

with  Chriitiaxu   who  solemnly  believe  stant  and  powerful  stimulus  to  the  va^ 
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of  the  Church.  Oar  space  will  not  allow 
of  our  quoting  all  we  could  wish  from 
this  faithful  and  stirring  address,  but  we 
make  one  more  extract,  on  the  advantage 
to  the  Church  of  Foreign  Missions  as  a 
constant  sphere  for  self-sacrifice : — 

^  Undoubtedly,  this  is   one  essential 
part  of  our  Christianity.    A  Church  of 
Christ  making  no  sacrifices  will  neyer 
convert  the  world.    Christ  saved  others, 
himself  he  did  not  save ;  and  no  one  will 
ever  be  the  instrument  of  saving  others, 
if  he  is  determined  to  take  care  of  him- 
self.   He  that  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  never  can,  and  never  shall,  be  the 
instrument  of  saving  others.    In  other 
times  the  sacrifices  of  the  Church  were 
appointed    by  external    circumstances ; 
the    authorities    at  one  time  told  the 
Christian  how  much  he  must  bear  and 
pay  for  being  a   Christian.     Laws  at 
one  time  told  the  Church  how  much  she 
must  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  bearing  her 
testimony.    At  other  times,  mobs,  tum- 
ults, public  scorn,  have  imposed  the  sacri- 
fices the  Church  was  to  bear ;  and  in  such 
times,  the  calling  of  Christ's  Church  was 
to  touch  and  melt  the  world  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  church  meekly  and  heroically 
Buffering  burdens  laid  on  her  by  others, 
taking  the  spoiling  of  her  goods,  or  the 
spilling  of  her  blood  as  but  an  inconsid- 
erable part  in  fellowship  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.    We  have  not  that  call ; 
our  call,  to-day,  is  a  gentler,  and  perhaps, 
if  rightly  viewed,  a  nobler  and  grander, 
calling ;  we  are  called  to  melt  the  heart 
of  the  world  by  the  spectacle  of  a  church 
/  laying    sacrifices    upon    herself,   laying 
burdens  upon  her  own  shoulders,  for  love 
to  Christ  and  love  to  perishing  men. 
This  is  the  call  of  our  day,  it  touches  us 
every  one,  and  il  is  the  great  sphere  on 
which  we  are  called  to  set  forth,  and  it 
is  one  prominent  quality  of  our  Christ- 
ianity.   Ministers  of  Christ,  with  all  the 
calls  of  their  own  work  around  them,  with 
the  anxieties,  each  one,  of  their  own 
vineyard,  are  ill  able  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources for  doing  needed  work  among 
their  own  people,  and  they  are  put  to 
this  trial, — there  are  those  poor  sheep  in 
the  wilderness  worse  off  than  his,  and 
should  he  not  go  forth  to  them,  and 
leave  these  at  home  ?    Here  his  faith  is 
tried ;  and  here  is  one  thing  those  who 
decry  us  would  do    well   to   look    to. 
When  ministers  are  to  be  heard  appeal- 
ing to  their  congregations,  I  appeal  to 
the  candour  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
whether  there   is  anything  they  press 
home  upon  the  consciences  of  their  peo- 
ple  more  than  the  claims  of  the  heaUien 
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abroad  ?    Do  we  not  see  everywhere  an 
earnest  desire  to  get  God*s  people  to  labour 
for  the  cause  of  God,  far  away  ?     And  if 
thus  ministers  are  found  to  show  their 
superiority  to  local  and  individual  inter- 
ests, should  we  not  look  to  rich  men  to 
make  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Christ? 
To  the  poor  man,  the  giving  of  his  penny 
is  nothing,  he  cannot  make  himself  rich-' 
er  by  keeping  it,  and  scarcely  poorer  by 
giving  it ;  it  is  by  giving  up  some  of  his 
little  daily  comforts  on  which  he  almost 
lives  that  he  can  make  any  sacrifice. 
But  to  the  man  that  has  got  money 
enough  to  be  worth  loving  and  desiring  to 
keep  and  increase,  the  sacrifice  is  to  part 
with  that  money.    And  here  we  see  a 
sphere  for  all  of  us,  every  man  according 
to  his  own  ability.    We  are  called  to  a 
work  which  crosses  our  own  nature,  our 
love  of  style,  of  importance,  of  money. 
Every  man  is  called  in  this  work  to 
give  and  to  give  largely ;  and  would  to 
God  that  we  heard  this  appeal  so  that 
every  one  in  our  churches  not  only  gave 
largely,  but  that  all  our  Christian  men 
adopted    a  scale  of  giving,  and   gave 
to  the  Lord  deliberately,  one  his  tenth, 
another  his  seventh,  another  his  fifth, 
and  another  his  half  of  all  that  the  Ijord 
gave  him,  every  man  according  to  bis 
several  ability.     Surely,   the    time   is 
come,  when  we  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
leave  the  calls  of  God*s  work  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  accident.    And  then  we  are 
called  to  the  sacrifice  of  tliose  we  love. 
Ah,  surely,  surely,  in  the  churches  here 
there  is  sore  need  of  an  appeal  for  the 
giving  up  of  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  fu 
hence.    We  have  seen^the  country  gladly 
giving  its  sons,  gentry,  nobles,  and  com- 
mon people,  to  go  out  and  suffer  to  the 
death  in  the  service  of  the  nation ;  and 
yet  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  how  few  are 
ready  to  give  up  a  son  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  making  known  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  to  heathen  lands!     I 
appeal  to  Christians  to  throw  heart,  sool, 
mind,  and  strength  into  this  work  of 
salvation,  that  according  to  our  power, 
and  beyond  our  power,  we  may  give  to 
this  work,  pray  for  it,  labour  for  it,  train 
up  children  in  the  missionary  spirit,  that 
this  great  cause  of  God  may  speed  on- 
ward and  onward.    The  missionary  work 
is  the  great  moving  work  of  our  age ;  it  is 
turning  China  from   its  idols,  kindling 
light  in  darkened  Africa,  shedding  a  new 
glory  in  the  old  lands  where  Christianity 
shone  in  early  days,  stirring  churches  at 
home  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  giving 
Christianity  a  sphere  on  which  she  may 
prove  herself  noble  and  blessed  again* 
The  angel  is  flying  in  the  midst  cf  faoaves, 
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hariDg  the  ererlasting  gospel  to  preach 
to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  to 
erery  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people.  And  all  things  bid  him 
welcome:  industry  bids  him  welcome; 
education,  with  the  hosannahs  of  little 
children,  bids  him  welcome;  domestic 
affection  calb  for  it,  ciyiUzation  beckons 


him  on  with  her  fair  hand — all  things  bid 
him  welcome^  excepting  only  the  voices 
of  superstition  and  infidelity ;  and  as 
their  united  screech  crosses  the  progress 
of  the  angel,  it  brings  a  louder  and  more 
fervent  welcome  from  the  voices  of  all 
that  are  good  and  hopeful  and  blessed." 


THE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION.* 


Hb.  Wilson's  pamphlet  is  remarkably 
well-timed.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  parish- 
school  controversy,  and  it  is  all-import- 
mot  that  the  Church  should  see  clearly 
her  position.  We  have  now  got  a  short 
breathiog-timei  and  all  depends  on  how 
we  improve  it.  The  citadel  is  not  yet 
taken,  but  the  lines  of  entrenchment  are 
closing  in  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  as  in 
warfare  it  is  possible  to  predict — cer- 
tain conditions  being  granted — when  the 
fortress  will  be  taken,  so  in  political 
strife  we  can,  with  certain  data,  clearly 
foresee  when  the  next  assault  shall  be 
auocessful.  This  applies  to  the  present 
position  of  the  parish- schools,  only  on 
the  supposition,  howeveri  that  we  oon^ 
tinue  our  former  tactics.  Our  plan 
hitherto  has  been  to  look  only  to  Par- 
liament for  aid.  We  have  exhausted 
our  strength  in  proclaiming  that  our 
school  establishment  must  languish  and 
die,  if  the  Legislature  do  not  come  to 
the  rescue.  Our  enemies  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  our  proclaimed 
helplessness.  They  offer  aid,  but  only 
on  condition  that  we  sell  our  birthright. 
They  tell  us  they  are  willing  to  feed  our 
starving  schoolmasters,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  we  relax  our  hold  of  the 
schools ;  and  our  parliamentary  warfare 
has  consisted  in  a  miserable  haggling  as 
to  what  amount  of  our  birthright  we  are 
to  part  with  for  the  proffered  mess  of 
pottage.  No  one  now  dreams  of  getting 
from  Parliament,  without  a  large  sacri- 
.fice  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 

•  "  The  8c0ttHh  Education  Question :  The  Duty 
of  the  Church  in  the  Present  Crisia  to  the 
8i*ho<rfinMter  and  Herself. **  By  the  Rev.  An> 
^lx€W  Wilson,  Minister  of  the  First  Charge  of 
tb«  Abbey  Parish  of  Paisley.  Paisley :  Alex. 
i(2ardiur,185a. 


Church,  the  coveted  boon  of  augmented 
salaries.  This  is  a  humiliating  position 
for  the  Church  to  occupy,  and  the  great 
object  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  to  show  that,  if 
the  Church  is  to  consult  her  safety  and 
her  dignityi  she  must  do  herself  what 
she  has  been  humbly  imploring  Parlia- 
ment to  do  for  her.  He  propounds  with 
great  ability,  and  complete  mastery  of 
the  subject,  a  plan  by  which  the  Church 
may,  without  any  legislation,  retain  in- 
tact the  possession  of  all  her  rights,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  much  more  for  the 
parish  schools  than  any  of  the  numerous 
bills  brought  into  Parliament.  The  plan 
consists  in  accepting  the  Privy  Council 
grants,  the  conditions  of  which,  given  in 
our  last  number,  are  so  favourable  to  the 
parish  schools.  The  heritors  have  gene- 
rously relieved  the  Church  of  all  money 
responsibility.  The  only  sacrifice  re- 
quired from  her  is  action.  No  organised 
movement  is  necessary.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  each  minister  bestir 
himself  in  his  own  parish.  He  has  only 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  Downing  Street,  and 
things  are  at  once  put  in  train  for 
doubling  the  emoluments  and  efficiency 
of  the  school.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  in- 
tend moving  in  the  matter.  We  can 
only  find  room  for  the  concluding  pas- 
sage, in  which  the  author  meets  some  of 
the  objections  that  may^be  urged  against 
the  plan. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  most  efficient  plan, 
cut  and  dry,  for  augmenting  the  salaries 
and  retiring  allowances  of  the  school- 
masters, and  improving  the  school  with- 
out the  interference  of  Parliament  at 
all.    We  hope  that  the  Church,  if  iALh« 
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to  her  own  best  interestt,  will  cordially 
adopt  it,  and  do  what  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  fall  operation  in  all  her 
parishes, — waiting^  to  better  times  for 
legislation.  The  plan  is  only  open  to 
two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the 
heritors  might  refuse  their  share  of  the 
Tolnntary  contribution ;  but,  surely,  no 
rery  serious  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained on  this  point,  for  the  heritors, 
in  rejecting  the  Goyernment  Bills,  have 
inrariably  declared  that  the  exclusion  of 
religion  from  the  school,  and  not  the 
burden  of  taxation,  formed  the  ground 
of  their  opposition.  Besides  the  response 
which  the  heritors  have  made  since  the 
bouses  of  Parliament  adjourned  to  the 
appeal  made  to  them  by  Sir  George 
Clark  and  others,  to  continue  to  pay  the 
schoolmasters  their  former  salaries,  goes 
also  to  show  how  little  ground  we  have 
to  fear  that  the  plan  would  fail  through 
the  niggardliness  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. The  other  objection  to  the  plan  is, 
that  a  great  many  of  the  schoolmasters 
hare  not  obtained  the  GoTernment  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  and  are  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  reap  the  adTantages  of 
the  grants  in  aid.  This  objection,  how- 
Brwr,  might  surely  by  time  and  manage- 
ment be  obriated.  In  the  Lord-AdTo- 
oate*s  bill,  membership  of  the  Educational 
Institute  was  held  to  be  equiTalent  to  a 
certificate  of  merit,  and  the  Priry  Coun- 
cil might  hare  no  reluctance  to  ratify 
this  arrangement  under  the  proposed 
plan.  The  Priry  Council  might  be  got 
to  recognise  a  distinction  between  the 
schoolmasters  already  in  office,  more 
especially  if  they  hare  advanced  to  a 
certain  period  of  life,  and  those  who 
shall  afterwards  be  elected, — making,  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  a  ground  for  bestowing  grants. 
Besides,  were  the  plan  adopted  through- 
out the  Church  generally,  the  g^eat 
majority  of  the  teachers  might  be  quite 
willing  to  stand  the  Gorernment  exami- 


nation, for  of  their  potsttring  all  tiie 
necessary  scholarship,  no  donbt  can  pos- 
sibly be  entertained.  At  it  is,  134  of 
them,  according  to  last  year's  report* 
are  already  in  possession  of  a  certificate ; 
and  since  that  report  was  published,  30 
or  40,  at  the  Terr  least,  hare  been  added 
to  the  list.  The  fact  is,  the  difficulty  about 
the  GoTemment  examination  is  a  mere 
question  of  time,  for  certificated  teach- 
ers are  increasing  year  by  year  in  almost 
geometrical  progression.  "No  one*  I  may 
say,  but  a  certificated  teacher  is  now  ap- 
pointed to  a  parish  school,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  other  school  of  importance;  and, 
therefore,  every  person  aspiring  to  the 
office  of  teacher  recognises  the  absolute 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
merit  in  order  to  success  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  prepares  himself  accordingly. 
An  uncertificated  teacher  will  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were^— 
people  will  speak  of  him  aa  belonging  to 
a  remote  antiquity, — they  will  re^tfd 
him  aa  a  mvth,  or  class  him  with  the 
dodo,  the  old  stage-ooach,  and  other  ex- 
tinct species. 

**  But  while  the  plan  in  question  does 
not  lie  under  any  objections  which  may 
not,  through  time  and  prudence,  be  sur- 
mounted, it  possesses,  in  other  respects, 
certain  unriTalled  adrantages.  For  not 
only  without  more,  but  with  leas  expense 
to  the  heritors,  it  increases  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  far  beyond  what  waa  pro- 
posed in  the  Lord-Adrocate's  bill,  and 
secures  for  such  of  them  as  are  aged  and 
infirm  more  liberal  and  suitable  retiring 
allowances.  The  heritors  and  the  minis- 
ters of  parishes,  therefore,  by  promoting 
it,  would  consult  the  best  interests  both 
of  the  school  and  the  schoolnsaster,  and 
at  the  same  time  cut  the  ground  froa 
under  the  feet  of  those  partiea  who  are 
seeking,  under  the  pretence  of  n^ng 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  to  erippW 
and  dismember  the  Charch.** 


THE  CHURCH  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Wb  hope  that  this  deeply  interesting 
branch  of  our  Church  in  the  colonies 
has  passed  its  time  of  sorest  trial,  con- 
sequent on  the  events  of  1843,  and  that 
our  numerous  and  warmly  attached 
friends  there,  will  at  last  be  rindicated 
for  the  singular  patience  which  they  hare 
manifested  towards,  and  the  chiTalrous 
confidence  which  they  hare  placed  in,  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  last  number  of  that  excellent 
28% 


periodical.  The  Mamthfy  lUeord  i^  dn 
Church  of  Scotland  m  Nova  Scotia  mdad' 
joining  ProvinceM^  which  we  always  read 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  there  are 
sereral  facts  most  cheering  and  encoonff- 
ing.  One  of  these,  and  the  mott  import- 
ant, is  the  number  of  additumal  anaiMa- 
ariea  which  Dr.  Fowler,  the  eneigetic  Coo* 
rener  of  the  Colonial  Scheme,  hae  bemaUi 
to  send  to  Nora  Sootia.  The  BeT.  JasMS 
Wilson,  the  Bev.  Qeoxge  Boyd,  jknd  Iht 
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BeT.  Donald  Macrae,  in  addition  to  two 
miaaionaries  sent  out  some  months  ago, 
(by  the  old  Committee,)  landed  in  Hali- 
fax,  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  what  a  blessing  this 
will  be  to  those  congregations  which  for 
years  have  been  without  a  stated  min- 
istry. We  are  delighted  also  to  observe 
the  rigour  with  which  the  Synod  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  pushing  its  most  important 
Scheme  for  the  training  up  of  a  native 
ministry.  From  £200  to  £300  a-year  is 
collected  for  this  Young  Men's  Scheme, 
and  six  students  are  now  being  educated 
for  the  province,  four  in  Glasgow,  and 
two  in  Queen's  College,  Canada,  all  of 
whom  give  the  very  highest  promise. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
tiie  last  Meeting  of  Synod  was  the  evi- 
dence afforded  of  the  vigorous  and 
earnest  government  of  the  Church  of  its 
several  congregations.  The  Synod  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their 
Dumber,  to  visit  presbyterially,  and  in 
succession,  the  different  congregations 
within  their  bounds,  and  the  following 
are  the  questions  agreed  upon  to  be  put 
to  ministers  and  elders  :— 

I.— To  U  put  to  the  Mimitter  in  p%Mie.  f 

1.  By  what  Presbytery  were  you  ordained,, 
■ad  by  whom  appointed  a  Colonial  Idinieter  ? 

3(.  Uow  often  do  you  preach  on  Sabbath  ?  Do 
yoa  preach  in  one  or  more  places  of  worship  on 
the  Lord's  Day?  In  any  stations  during  the 
week  in  snrronxuiing  destitute  districts  ?  Uow 
often,  and  what  districts  are  they  ? 

5.  Do  you  employ  other  means  of  instmction 
during  the  week,  such  as  Bible  Classes,  Prayer 
Meetings,  Yearly  Visitations,  and  DieU  of  Cate- 
cbiaing  i 

4.  Are  yon  careful  not  to  admit  persons  under 
censure  trom  other  congregations,  and  do  you 
inaiat  upon  applicants  for  baptism  being  oum- 
municants  ? 

6.  Are  you  regular  in  your  attendance  upon 
Church  Courts  f 

6.  What  societies  exist  in  your  congregation 
for  promoting  charitable  or  religious  objecu  ? 

7.  Are  you  a  Citmmissioner  of  Schools,  and  do 
jou  know  if  the  Bible  is  generally  read  and 
taught  in  schools  ? 

8.  Can  you  state  any  other  matters  of  religious 
Importance  that  iiave  come  under  your  observa- 
tion? 

IL—Toheput  to  the Miniitet  (y  hit Bntkrem 
inprivau, 

Qveiiions  referring 

1.  To  his  studies. 

2.  To  his  difficulties. 

8.  To  his  encouragements.  * 

4.  To  his  mode  of^conducting  public  worship 
and  administering  the  ordinances. 

in.— To  hejmitothe  Elden  indhidmUy. 

1.  Do  you  regard  it  as  part  of  your  duty  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  mdividnals  and  fami- 
UfSa  in  your  district  ? 

5.  Do  you  visit  the  afflicted,  and  report  iuoh 
auMe  to  the  Minister? 

8.  Do  you  take  part  in  Prayer  Meetings? 
4  An  tbMf  babbaUi  bcnools  in  yow  dis- 


trict, and  do  yon  take  any  part  in  their  manage- 
ment? 

5.  Are  you  conscientiously  regular  in  your 
attendance  upon  the  Church  Courts  of  wnieh 
yon  are  a  member  ? 


IV.— 7V>  bejndtothe  8e$tkm. 

1.  What  is  your  number,  and  do  you  consider 
it  sufficient  ? 

2.  Uave  you  distinct  districts  assigned  to  tou  ? 
8.  Do  you  hold  your  meetings  on  Sabbaibs  or 

on  other  day«  ?   Are  you  careful  to  take  miuutea» 
and  to  open  and  close  with  prayer  ? 

4.  Do  JOU  keep  the  five  RegisUrs  required  by 
the  Church  ? 

5.  In  wiiat  form  are  applications  for  baptism 
made? 

«.  How  many  Sabbath  Schools  have  you? 
How  many  scholars?  How  many  teachers? 
How  many  volumes  of  Sabbath  School  Books  ? 
What  is  yoiir  system  of  teaching  ? 

7.  Uow  many  accessions  to  the  roll  during 
the  past  year  and  how  many  communicants  al- 
together r 

8.  Have  yon  ftinds,  and  how  do  you  apply 
them? 

9.  What  is  the  general  attendance  at  Church  ? 

10.  How  msny  removed  by  death  during  the 
past  year  ? 

11.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  state  of 
ikmily  religion  ? 

18.  Uow  nuny  baptisms  dispensed  during  tb« 
psst  year  ? 

13.  Do  you  support  all  the  Schemes  of  the 
Church  ? 

V.—Tohejmtto the  Tnuteee or  Umagen. 

1.  Is  the  Church  incorporated  >  How  many 
Truatees,  and  are  they  always  the  same  ? 

2.  Is  the  building  in  a  finished  sUte,  and  what 
is  the  amount  of  Church  accommodation  ? 

3.  Uow  many  of  you  are  communicants  ? 

4.  Is  the  building  secured  for  the  use  of  min- 
isters of  our  Church  ? 

6  How  much  stipend  do  you  promise,  and 
how  much  have  you  paid  during  the  past  yew  ? 

6.  How  is  the  stipend  raised  ?  Uow  much  ia 
due  the  minister,  and  have  you  any  funds  in 

7.  Have  youregular  business  meetings? 

8.  Have  any  addiUonal  sittings  been  teken 
during  the  psst  year  ?  Has  there  been  any  dimi- 
nution, and  to  wtiat  extent  ? 

In  all  this  there  ii  unmisUkeable 
eridence  of  life  and  energy,  for  which 
we  thank  God  and  take  courage,  for 
we  haTe  no  doubt  that  any  liie  mani- 
fested by  our  Colonial  churches,  will  be 
also  blessed  for  the  good  of  the  Church 

at  home.  ^  . 

We  are  very  happy  to  observe  another 
sign  of  internal  strength  in  our  churches 
in  North  America.  The  proposal, 
namely,  to  form  a  General  Assembly 
for  British  North  America,  including 
the  Synods  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick^ 
and  Nova  Scotia.  A  Committee  has 
been  formed  in  the  Synod  of  Canada, 
for  carrying  this  into  effect,  and  we 
wish  it  God  speed. 

The  following  judicious  remarks  are 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  MfmUdjf 
Record  upon  a  subject  to  which  we 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
the  Jane  number  of  our  MagaztM. 
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MI88IONABIE8  TO  THB  HcDBON'S  BaT 
COMPAMT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Record  of 
Nova  Scotia, 


the  Company  and  by  themselTet.  As- 
suredly, also,  the  General  Assembly  might 
take  notice  of  this  important  subject,  in 
the  way  of  addressing  the  GoTemor  and 
Directors  of  the  H.  B.  Company. 


Sir, — The  June  Record  contains  some 
excellent  remarks  from  the  Edinburgh 
Christian  Magazine^  on  the  claims  which 
Scotchmen  abroad  have  on  the  Scottish 
Church.    The  noble  sentiments  of  na- 
tionality, expressed  by  the  writer,  will 
find  a  full  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  Scot.    With  regard  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory,  or  what  may  be  more 
conreniently  named  Hudsonia,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  we  have  not  there  many 
ministers    or    missionaries    from     the 
Church  of  Scotland.     Besides  the  In- 
dians, there  are  a  good  many  French- 
Canadians  and  "  half-breeds  **  employed 
by  the  Company;  these  are   generally 
Roman  Catholics.    But  those  filling  the 
higher  stations,  the  goyernor,  chief  fac- 
tors, surgeons,  factors,  clerks,   traders, 
and  other  officials,  are  all,  I  belicTe,  with- 
out exception,  Scotchmen  from  the  North 
Highlands  and    Orkneys.      One  would 
imagine  that  the    ministers    officiating 
among  these  transplanted  Scots,  would 
be  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  at 
least  from  some   of  the  other   straw- 
divided    Presbyterian  churches.      But, 
no !  the  inquirer  hears  with  undisguised 
astonishment  that  the  only  Protestant- 
ism these  sons  of  Presbyterian  Scotland 
can  obtain  is  from  Episcopalian  clergy- 
men.   Instead  of  the  psalms  and  para- 
phrases to  which,  in  his   boyhood,  he 
was  accustomed,  our  Arctic  Scot  has  to 
listen,   and  with   some  reluctance  and 
unwillingness,  to  the  peculiar  forms  be- 
longing to  a  sect  which  some  of  his 
acquaintances,  perchance,  regard  as  being 
not  far'  removed    from    papists.      The 
human  heart,  in  every  instance,  is  too 
unwilling  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
real  Christianity  for  any  persons  to  add 
to  the  difficulty,  by  causing    religious 
instruction  to  be  conveyed  in  a  form  to 
which  the  intended   recipients  have  a 
national  repugnance  of   two  centuries' 
duration.    I  have  conversed  with  several 
retired  officisls  of  the  U.  B.  Company, 
and  the  way  they  explain  this  extraor- 
dinary arrangement  was,   that    it  was 
made  by  the  Governor  of  the  Company 
and  the  Directors  in  London.       (The 
Governor  of  the  H.  B.  Company,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  H.  B.  Territory  are 
separate  persons.)    But  as  the  chief  fac- 
tors, and  factors  living  in  Hudsonia  own 
shares  in  the    Company,  they  have  a 
right  to  some  voice  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Arrangements  which  are  aapported  by 


Since  writing  the  abore,  we  have  re- 
ceived additional  information  regarding 
the  progress  making  in  supplying  the 
colonial  vineyard  with  missionaries. 

Besides  those  sent   to   Nova  Scotia, 
(fivci)  two  more  are  about  to  sail  for 
that  colony,— one  also  to  l^ew  Bruns- 
wick,—one  to  Canada  West.    The  Rev. 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  late  of  Charlotte  Town, 
has  been  elected  minister  of  St.  Paul's, 
Montreal.    A  better  appointment  could 
hardly  have  been  made.    Ue  has  arrived 
safely    at    MontreaL      The    Bev.    Mr. 
M'Hutcheson,  a  talented  preacher,  has 
accompanied   him   as  a   missionary  to 
Canada.    Two  missionaries  have  lately 
sailed  for  Australia,  while  there  is  every 
hope  of  three  other  being  sent  imme- 
diately, one;  to  the  Mauritius,  one  to 
British  Guiana,  and  another  to  Austra- 
lia.   This  will  be  a  supply  altogether  of 
fifteen  mistionariet  in  1856  to   the  col- 
onial vineyard.    Surely  this  should  make 
us  thank  God  and  take  courage!     We 
have  never  shrunk  from  confessing  and 
deploring,  in  these  pages,  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  defective  in  our  Church  with 
reference  to  her  duties  aa  a  missionary 
Church.    But  if,  with  a  child's  love,  we 
have  mourned  over  her  failures,  with  the 
same  love  we  rejoice  in  her  successes. 
Let  mission  conveners  and  committees, 
with  God's  help,  accept  the  work  given 
them,  and  provide  fit  workmen  for  doing 
it  at  home  and  abroad,  and  they  mi^r  ^ 
assured  that,  just  in  proportion  as  they 
succeed  in   both,  will   they  excite  the 
interest,  call  forth  the  prayers,  and  in- 
crease the  contributions  of  the  Church. 
Great  purposes  of  Christian  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  Israel  can 
alone  call  forth  great  sacrifices  of  Chris- 
tian love  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Israel.    When  we  resolve  to  act  worthily 
as  a  Church,  we  shall  never  fail  to  be 
worthily  supported  by  our  members. 

We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  report  bm 
favourably  of  our  other  mission  scbemss 
as  we  have  now  had  the  happiness  re- 
garding Dr.  Fowler  and  the  CoionlaL 


**  In  hearing  of  the  Word*  men  look 
usually  too  much  upon  men,  and  forgot 
from  what  spring  the  Word  hath  its 
power ;  they  observe  too  narrowly  ths 
different  hand  of  the  sowers,  anJi  loe 
little  depend  on  His  hand,  who  Is  Lord 
of  both  see.d-tio^e  and  harTeoi." 
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EXTRACTS   FROM   NINETEENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1866. 


Progress  of  Education  at  Horns  and 
Abroad, — "Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  Education  at  home  and  abroad,  daring 
the  last  year.     In  the  British  Empire, 
and  in  the  Central  and  Northern  States 
of  Europe,  the  pnblio  attention  has  been 
especially  drawn  to  the  subject.    In  Eng- 
land, few  topics,  except  those  of  war  and 
reform  in  the  GoTernment,  engage  the 
public  mind  to  an  equal  degree.    The 
leaders   whose    names  stand  out   most 
conspicuously    as   the    advocates    of   a 
National  System  of  Education,  are  not 
isolated  individuals,  acting  merely  from 
their  own  personal  convictions.     They 
are  but  the  representatives  of  an  immense 
body  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men,  with- 
out whose  support  no  great  public  mea- 
sure could  be  carried.    The  chief  barrier 
in  the  way  is  the  conneotflanof  the  Church 
with  the  State.     In  fact,  the  question  of 
m  general  system  of  Education  in  Eng- 
land  is  essentially  a  church  question.    If 
this  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  national  system  could 
bos  adjusted  with  comparative  ease.    In 
the  free  states  of  our  own  country  but 
one  line  of  policy  is  pursued,  and  that  is 
the  encouragement  and  indefinite  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools.    It  is 
with  them  no  longer  a  question,  whether 
a   universal   system 'of  free    education 
shall  be  maintained,  nor  whether  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  recognised  in  the  schools. 
The  advocates  of  private  schools  as  the 
means  of  popular  education ;  or  of  secular 
schools^  in  which  religious  influence  shall 
have  noplace;  or  of  sectarian  schools,  in 
which  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  par- 
ticular creeds  shall  be  taught,  have  mostly 
disappearedy  having  been  driven  from  the 
field  by  a  force  of  argument  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  resist.** — Page  37. 

Rapidity  of  Teaching, — **  One  of  the 
ipost  common  and  fatal  mistakes  made 
by  ardent  friends  of  education  is  the 
indulgence  of  unreasonable  hopes,  and 
the  maintenance  of  extravagant  views,  as 
to  what  they  can  effect  by  means  of  it. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  great  results 
ciaa  be  produced  in  a  single  term  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  weeks.  Both  teacher  and 
committee  aim  at  this  rapid  mode  of 
manufacture.  True  education  is  that 
which  aids  the  slow  and  healthy  growth 
o/  the  mind,  the  incorporation  into  it  of 
principles,  and  the  formation  of  tastes 
iMid  habits,  the  full  value  of  which  will 
appear  only  after  mature  years  have  de- 
Toioped  their  tendencies*    Th«  highest 


and  best  parts  of  education  are  incapable 
of  exhibition.     The  show  made  at  the 
close  of  a  term  is  well  enough  to  amuse 
children  and  their  fond  parents,  but  la 
often  like  that  of  newly  dressed  pleasure 
grounds,  adorned  with  trees  and  shruba. 
fresh  from  the  nursery,  having  a  show, 
of  vitality  in  the  foliage,  though  as  yet 
drawing  no  sap  from  the  root.     Sucli 
frostwork  of  the  schoolroom  is  soon  dis- 
solved, and  generally  passes  away  with 
the  occasion.    All  attempts  at  such  pre- 
mature results  of  education  are  nearly 
useless,  and  yet  our  system  of  employing^ 
teachers  by  the  term  renders  it  almost 
necessary  for  a  teacher,  who  is  ambitioua 
of  distinction,  to  lav  his  plans  for  that 
kind  of  superficial  culture  and  mechanical 
drill  which  can  l>e  produced  in  a  few 
weeks,   and  shown  off  as  evidence  of 
marvellous  skill.    An  experienced  edu- 
cator or  observer  can,  indeed,  inspect 
the  processes  of  education,  and  judge  of 
their  fitness,  as  an  agriculturist  can  of 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
quality  of  the  seed.    But  most  persons 
must  wait  for  time  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  education,  before  they  can  form 
a  true  judgment  of  its  character.    All 
expectations  of  triumphant  success  in 
the  schools  founded  upon  such  views  of 
speedy  results  as  those  above  alluded  to, 
are  destined  to  fail  of  their  fulfilment ; 
and  when  the  people  have  been  misled 
by  these  vain  hopes,  and  find  themselves, 
at  the  end,   bitterly  disappointed,   the 
public  schools  will  be  in  danger  of  lan- 
guishing, bleeding  from  wounds  inflicted 
by  their  own  friends."— Page  3S. 

Improvement  of  Memory, — "  The  con» 
nection  of  memory  with  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  things  is  very  close.  Memory 
is  but  little  more  than  knowledge  re- 
tained or  recalled.  When  a  thing  is 
remembered,  because  of  the  clearness  of 
the  perception  or  of  the  idea,  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  referred  to  its  proper 
class,  and  thus  associated  with  what  ia 
already  known,  the  net  of  remembering 
is  purely  intellectual,  and  the  idea  thus 
possessed  is  a  permanent  acquisition,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  mind  itself.  The 
more  closely  the  memory  is  identified 
with  the  understanding,  the  more  valu- 
able will  its  cultivation  prove  to  be.  Tlie 
memory  that  is  arbitrary  or  accidental, 
that  depends  entirely  on  repetition  or 
casual  association,  has  its  use,  indeed, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the 
schools.  Bat  it  may  be  the  cbax«LQ>v^l^l^ctf^ 
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of  a  weak  mind,  and  its  exercise  may  be 
a  Bvbstitute  for  thought.     Where  this 
distinction  is  orerlooked  in  schools,  great 
evils  will  be  liable  to  ensue.    Those  who 
attach  to  the  latter  kind  of  memory  the 
Talue  which  belongs  only  to  the  former, 
will  be  in  danger  of  cramming  the  mind 
with  words  and  the  names  of  things,  and 
calling  it  education.   Those  who  estimate 
the  former  by  the  latter  will  think  lightly 
of  both,  and  discard  the  cultiration  even 
of  a  philosophical  memory.    There  is  a 
Tery  current  practice  in  the  schools  of 
exercising  the  memory  in  a  way  which 
is  of  little  ralne.    I  refer  to  the  great 
effort  made  to  retain  many  things  for  a 
short  time,  until  a  lesson  is  recited,  or  an 
examination  passed.    These  things  not 
being    understood    according    to    their 
nature  and  qualities,  or  made  perfectly 
familiar  by  use,  glide  from  the  mind  as 
soon  as  the  effort  to  retain  them  is  re- 
laxed. By  excluding  every  other  thought, 
and  fixing  the  mind  intently  on  a  given 
subject,  one  may  accomplish  prodigies  of 
memory,  and  this  process  may  go  on  for 
many  successive  days,  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent subjects.     But  every  successive 
day  almost  obliterates  the  work  of  for- 
mer days.    Hence  it  thus  happens,  that 
a  pupil  would  pasa,a  better  examination 
soon  after  the  middle  of  a  term  than  near 
the  end.    The  mind  is  not  then  too  much 
exhausted,  by  being  kept  continually  on 
the  stretch,  to  act  with  freshness  and 
Tigour,   nor  hopelessly  confused  by  a 
greater  accumulation  of  heterogeneous 
materials  than  it  can  contain.    The  true 
mode  of  training  the  mind  is  just  the 
opposite.    It  requires  that  what  is  fun- 
damental be  studied  till  it  is  thoroughly 
understood.     Being  fundamental,  it  is 
constantly  used  in  all  that  follows,  and 
because  it  is  understood,  and  put  to  daily 
use,  it  is  remembered.    The  memory  of 
the  pupil  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
unessential  details.     Principles,  impor- 
tant facts,  points  upon  which  other  things 
binge,  and  those  characteristic  particu- 
lars which  are  necessary,  in  order  to  form 
clear  ideas,  should  be  so  studied  and  ap- 
plied as  never  to  be  forgotten.     That 
Kind  of  memory  which  is  purely  arbitrary 
should  be  allowed  to  treasure  up  what  it 
will,  but  should  be  forced  to  treasure  up 
only  the  best  things.    It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  one  kind  of 
memory  strengthens  the  other.    They 
do  not  depend  on  the  same  laws.     The 
memory  of  words,  of  names,  of  figures, 
and  of  all  arbitrary  signs,  depends  either 
upon  familiarity  or  upon  accidental  as- 
sociation.   Principles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  remembered   only  when  they  are 
l/ioroogbly  ondfrstood,  and  are  arranged 
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in  the  mind  in  a  philosophical  order.  Ai 
a  knowledge  of  names  oontributes  but 
little  towards  knowledge  in  general,  so 
the  memory  of  names  oontributes  but 
little  towards  strengthening  the  memory 
in  general  If  a  pupil  is  found  to  re» 
member  only  woras,  or  incidents,  or 
illustrations,  it  is  certun  that  the  subject 
itself  has  not  been  properlr  studied  and 
understood.  Either  the  mind  is  wanting 
in  power,  or  the  teaching  has  been  de- 
fective. In  many  cases  the  mental  im- 
becility is  only  apparent,  a  vicious  habit 
having  been  superinduced  by  a  faulty 
method  of  teaching.  It  is  not  enongb, 
then,  to  know,  that  the  memory  has  had 
a  certain  degree  of  exercise  in  the 
schoob.  What  is  vastly  more  important 
is,  to  know  how  the  memory  has  been 
trained  and  exercised." 

Curiontv. — **  Again,  the  principle  of 
cariosity,  inherent  in  every  mind,  may 
not  only  be  neglected,  and  the  attention 
consequently  losL  but  it  may  be  unduly 
stimulated  or  misdirected.    It  may  de- 
generate into  a  mere  love  of  norel^,  and 
render  the  mind  averse  to  all  study  and 
continued  effort     The  curiosity  whioh 
seeks  for  something  new  in  an  old  sub- 
ject, which  advances  one  step  farther  in 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  addi- 
tional knowledge,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  steadily  holding  the  attentioa 
to  its  point,  and  leading  to  farther  pro- 
gress.   The  danger  lies  hi  allowing  pupils 
to  rove  from  subject  to  subject  &  quest 
of  novelty,  which  destroys  all  oonoentn- 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  continued  thought, 
and  leads  necessarily  to  habits  of  super- 
ficiality.   The  attention  whioh  must  be 
secured,  in  order  to  profitable  study,  is 
not  merely  that  state  of  mind  which  is 
opposed  to  listlessness,  but  that  which  Is 
opposed  to  distribution  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of   objects.     Both  these   ends 
ought  to  be  accomplished.     If  the  at* 
tractiveness  of  the  subject,  when  properly 
presented  and  illustrated,  fails  to  do  thn^ 
the  diflioulty  lies  in  the  mental  habits  of 
the   pupil,  the  correction  of   which  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
teacher.    A  mature  mind  may,  by  a  de- 
termination of  the  will,  force  the  atten- 
tion, till  from  habit  it  shall  become  easy. 
The  child  may  need  encouragements,  and 
some  other  rewards  besides  the  pleasorw 
of  knowledge.     But  such  experiments 
must  be  made  with  great  caution,  and 
must  be  so  managed  as  to  lead  to  a  spon- 
taneous attention  from  the  interest  cf 
the  subject,  asaresult,"— iSecrttartcf'iZi- 
port,  page  56. 

MoreU  Qualtficati<m  of  Teachers,-^ 
'*  None  ought  to  be  elected  for  this  re* 
sponsible  office,  bat  penons  of  aorsl 


DAjrhber]  : 

•uuettneu,  who  thcmwlTet  attach  great  | 
Importanoe  to  the  lubjeot  of  morala,  aod 
whogtreiatlifactoTy  efideooeof  ii,bjtbe 
labour  thej  beatow  opoD  (heir  own  moral 
improvement.  A  person  who  doei  not 
actuall;  make  it  his  deBnite  aim  to  atnd; 
bia  own  heart,  to  culliTate  vai  itreiigthen 
all  the  pnre  and  ooble  affections,  to  con- 
trol bii  pauloaa,  and  to  eabdua  hit  inor- 
dinate appetites,  oannot  haie  that  moral 
diacipline,  nor  that  knowledge  of  its 
means  and  procesaei,  which  is  indispen- 
aable  to  the  aaccestrul  coltiTatloD  of  the 
morala  of  the  yoang.  A  mere  absence  of 
striking  moral  blemishes,  a  negatlre 
sort  at  Tirtnc,  is  not  enou)cb.  If  it  snSce 
to  guide  the  indiTldoal  thronich  a  quiet 
and  paariire  kind  of  life.  It  will  not 
Bt  him  to  combat  akilfnllj  ever j  form  of 
moral  obhqnitj,  and  to  eioke  rirtue  from 
minds  of  eiery  Tarlatr  of  temperamenL 
The  mind  that  Is  to  infase  moral  life  into 
olhera,  niDst  itself  bare  great  vitalitj, 
mnst  abound  in  all  the  element!  of  posi. 
tiTa  KoodoesB.  Tba  labour,  howcTer, 
which  tbe  teaoher  then  bestows  ddod 
faimMlf  is  merelj  prelininarj.  Hla 
work,  as  an  artist,  still  remaini  to  be 
aoaompliahed.anda  more  important  work 
tban  that  of  forming  tbe  moral  ofaaraoter 
of  tbe  yonog  oan  scaroely  be  named." 
Sttrttarif'  Btporl,  page  6S. 
(To  &«  CvntlnMii.l 
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fro  for  onr  benefit  the  tr 
land.  This  mercantile  intercourae,  bj 
Lhe  principle  of  inter- dependence,  tenda 
Lo  promote  goodwill  god  brotherhood 
Lhroughout  the  world.  Tbe  exchange  of 
material  oommoditlea  ii  srer  associated, 
— as  tbe  Creator  andonbtedlj  designed 
It  should  be,  with  a  hiKher  exchange, — 
the  exchange  of  thongbt,  feeling,  mind. 
The  commerce  of  sdk'  is  bj  far  the  highest 
aspect,  and  most  important  end  of  all 
other  oommeroa." — Thoaua'i  "  Progrttt 
of  Bang." 


"Onr  miasionaries  ofleo  totrodno* 
tbemselTes  to  heathen  aeenit,  and  ingra- 
tiate themselres  with  heathen  hearts,  by 
firat  appealing  to  the  mercsniile  In- 
nioet.  Uan  nttdt  commerce.  The  Al- 
■nlghtj  has  not  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  roan's  natiritj  all  the  provision  he  re- 
quires for  his  entire  well-being.  He 
li*eds  other  minerals  than  those  that  are 
•nboaomed  in  his  native  monatain*;  other 
froita  than  those  that  are  indlgenoas  to  his 
own  soil;  other  arts  than  those  that  can 
be  invented  by  his  own  brain ;  and  other 
tradea  than  those  that  can  be  wronghl 
by  his  own  hand.  He  needs  something 
t>f  all  tbat  this  omniferous  earth  conttdna 
— s«me  prodact  from  every  tone, — and 
aome  help  from  every  original  genini 
•nd  skilful  hand.  He  must,  therefore, 
•xcbange  commodities  with  the  people 
of  all  lands,  if  he  i>  to  supply  all  his 
•Tar-multiplying  wants  as  a  progressive 
being.  Kature  affords  man^ci/itiis  for 
this  world-wide  commerce.  The  varioui 
part*  of  the  world  are  rendered  accessi- 
ble to  each  other  by  rivers,  and  seas, 
and  oceans;  and  these  aeen  to  wail,  ever 
In  tbroblHDg  tamettDeM,  to  carry  to  and 


"  There  is  Indeed  a  great  deal  of  seem- 
ing dlfibreoce  betwixt  the  outward  con- 
ditions of  life  amongst  men.  Shall  th« 
rich,  and  bonourabte,  and  beantifol,  and 
healthful  go  In  together  under  the  same 
name,  with  the  bsaer  and  nnhappier  part, 
.the  poor,  wretched  sort  of  the  world, 
who  seem  to  be  bom  for  nothing  but 
luDerings  and  miseries  I  At  least,  hath 
I  the  wise  no  advantage  beyond  the  fools  ( 
'  Is  all  grass  7  Make  yon  no  distinction  T 
ySo:  Atfugrosi,  or  If  you  will  have  some 
'  other  name :  be  it  so.  Once,  this  is  trae, 
that  all  Besh  ii  grass  ;  and  if  that  glory 
that  ahinea  so  maeh  in  your  eyes  must 
have  a  difference,  then  this  is  all  it  can 
have, — it  ia  but  the  Jtotctr  of  that  same 
grasa ;  somewhat  above  the  commoa 
graaa  In  gaynesi,  a  little  oomelier  and 
better  apparelled  than  it,  but  partaker 
of  its  frail  and  fading  nature  -,  it  hath  no 
privilege  Or  immunity  that  way ;  yea,  of 
the  two,  is  the  less  durable,  and  nsuallj 
I  shorter  lived  ;  at  the  best  it  decays  with 
it  *  Tht  onus  mthereA  and  the  fi»etr 
'  litreof/adtth  awag'  " 

I  xTheSunday'ssermonlutsbntanhonr 
or  two,  but  holiness  of  life  U  a  ccntiDuad 
'  sermon  all  the  week  long." — Lcighuit. 

"  Where  the  hesrt  entertains  either 
bitter  malice,  or  but  uncharitable  pre- 
'  judioes,  there  will  be  a  eeruin  decay  of 
I  spirituality  in  the  whole  sodL" — Ibid. 

:  "  It  la  a  tweet,  a  joyfol  thing  to  be  * 
shsrer  with  Christ  in  anything.  All 
enjoyments  wherein  He  is  not  are  bitter 
to  a  soul  that  loves  Him,  and  all  suffer- 
iogs  with  Him  are  sweet.  The  worst 
things  of  Christ  are  more  truly  delight- 
ful than  tbs  best  things  of  the  world  ; 
His  afflictions  are  sweeter  than  their 
,  pleasures.  Ilia  rtproach  more  glorious 
I  tban  tbeir  honours,  and  more  rich  than 
their  treasures." — Ibid. 
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light  in  darkness. 

How  weary  and  how  worthleM,  this  life  at  timea 

appears  I 
What,  daya  of  heaty  moaingi.  what  hours  of 

bitter  tears  I 
How  dark  the  storm-clouds  gather  along  the 

wintry  sides, 
How  desolate  and  cheerless  the  path  before  us 

UesI 

And  yet  these  days  of  dreariness  are  sent  as 

from  abore, 
They  do  not  come  in  anger,  but  in  faithfhlness 

and  love ; 
They  come  to  teach  ns  lessons  which  bright 

ones  could  not  yield, 
And  to  leave  us  blest  and  thankftil  when  their 

purpose  is  fulfilled. 

They  come  to  draw  us  nearer  to  our  Father  and 

our  Lord, 
More  earnestly  to  seek  His  face,  to  listen  to  Ilia 

Word. 
And  to  feel  if  now  around  us  a  desert  land  we 

see, 
WithmU  the  Star  of  Promise,  what  would  its 

darkness  be  I 

They  come  to  lay  us  lowly,  and  humbled  in  the 

dust ; 
All  self-deception  swept  away,  all  creature-hope 

and  trust ; 
Our  helplessness,  our  vileness.  our  guiltiness  to 

own. 
And  flee  for  hope  and  reftige,  to  Christ  and 

Christ  alone. 

They  come  to  break  the  fetters,  which  here  de. 

tain  us  fast. 
And  force  our  long  reluctant  hearts,  to  rise  to 

heaven  at  last, 
And  brighten  every  prospect  of  that  eternal 

home 
Where  grief  and  disappointment,  and. fear  can 

never  come. 


Then  tnm  not  in  despondeoee,   poor  weary 

heart,  away. 
But  meekly  Journey  onwards,  through  the  dark 

and  cloudy  day ; 
Even  now  the  bow  of  promise  is  above  thee 

painted  bright. 
And  soon  a  Joyfbl  morning  shall  diss'pate  the 

night. 

Thy  Ood  hath  not  forgot  thee,  and,  when  He 

sees  it  best. 
Will  lead  thee  into  sunshine,  will  give  the* 

bowers  of  rest ; 
And  all  thy  pain  and  sorrows,  when  the  i^lgrhn* 

age  is  o*er. 
Shall  end  in  heavenly  bleasedneas,  and  Joys  for 

evermore  I  Spixtxb. 


**  He  that  will  do  always  all  he  lawful]/ 
may,  shall  often  do  something  that  law* 
fally  he  may  not." — Leighton. 


"  Diyine  tmths  are  like  a  well-drawn 
picture,  which  looks  particularly  upon 
erery  one  amongst  the  great  multitude 
that  look  upon  it." — Ibid, 


'*  Many  a£9ictions  will  not  cloud  aod 
obstruct  spiritual  joy  so  much  as  one 
sin ;  therefore,  if  ye  would  walk  cheer- 
fully, be  most  careful  to  walk  holily.  AU 
the  wind:}  about  the  earth  make  not  an 
earthquake,  but  only  that  within.** — Ibid, 


"  If  the  children  of  God  consider  their 
trials,  not  in  their  natural  bitterness,  but 
in  the  sweet  love  from  whence  they 
spring,  and  the  sweet  fruits  that  sprinr 
from  them,  that  we  are  our  Lord's  gol{ 
and  that  He  tries  us  in  the  furnace  to 
purify  us,  this  may  beget  not  onlf 
patience,  but  gladness  eren  in  the  su« 
ferings.** — Ibid. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


'*  Sevior  **  may  send  us  a  short  article 
if  he  pleases,  embracing  his  views.  We 
have  no  object  to  serve  in,  any  article 
we  write  upon  schools  or  missions,  ex- 
cept  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  advocate 
what  is  besty  in  our  judgment,  for  the 
Church. 

Any  seriously  written  article,  there- 
fore, "  on  the  other  side"  will  find  a  place 
i  n  our  pages.  We  would  also  respectfully 
suggest  that  no  anonymous  letters  should 
ever  be  written  to  the  Editor.  He  is 
thADikfa\  to  say  that  he  has  received  very 
USS 


few  indeed  of  a  personal  and  unkind  na- 
ture since  he  began  the  Magazint,  aod 
these  few  have,  in  most  cases,  betrsyed 
a  spirit  which  their  writers  had  ereiy 
cause  to  be  too  much  ashamed  <tf  to 
confess  their  authorship.  The  Editor 
wishes  to  know  '*  Senior"  by  name^  vbA 
all  of  a  like  good  spirit.  There  are  out 
or  two  other  correspondents  whom  hebai 
no  wish  to  know ;  and  he  feels  aasoied 
they  are  equally  desirous,  for  their  ova 
sakes,  of  remaining  luUmown  to  tbt 
Editor. 
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EXPOSITION. 


By  the  Rev.  John  Wtlib,  D.D^  Minister  of  Carluke. 

"  Lord,  thou  h  \»t  been  our  dwelling-place  In  all  generations.  Before  the  mountaini  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hudst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God.  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  ;  and  sajest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  For  a 
thouMnd  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Thou 
carriest  them  awar  as  with  a  flood ;  they  are  at  a  sleep  :  in  the  morning  they  are  lilce  grass  which 
groweth  up.  In  the  morning  it  flourisheth,  and  growetb  up  ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  dnwn,  and 
withereth.  For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger,  and  by  tny  wrath  are  we  troubled.  Thou  bast 
set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  For  all  our  days  are 
pissed  away  in  thy  wrath  ;  we  sneod  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years  are 
three«core  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  oy  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  off.  and  we  fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine 
anger  ?  even  according  to  thy  fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  60  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.*'— Psalm  xc.  1-12. 


This  is  the  psalm  which,  more  beaati- 
fullj,  liringly,  and  fully,  than  any  other 
of  the  whole  book,  opens  up  and  reveals 
the  mystery  and  meaning"  of  our  human 
life.  Not,  indeed,  as  the  cold  calculating 
world  regards  it— not  as  a  Tain  self-idol- 
izing philosophy  regards  it — not  as  the 
mere  dreaming  enthusiast  regards  it,  but 
as  it  is,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary.  It  embodies, 
in  short,  the  truth  of  God  in  the  matter, 
refuting  and  rebuking  the  atheism  of  the 
doctrine  of  chance  or  fate,  and  the  nearly 
aa  great  atheism  of  asserting  a  mere 
general  providence  which,  while  naming 
God,  practically  excludes  Him  on  the  one 
hand,  and  equally  setting  aside,  as  un- 
real, useless,  and  most  deceiving,  the 
mere  sentimental  view  of  life»  on  the 
other. 

It  is  entitled,  you  observe,  a  '*  prayer 
or  meditation  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God." 
It  is  belieyed  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  in  the  wilderness,  when  chastened 
mod  instructed  by  the  mingled  trials  and 
mercies  of  God  to  IsraeL 

Verse  I.— "Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations." 

In  this  first  verse,  rising  at  once  up 
into  God,  he  gives  expression  to  the  rest 
his  own  soul  had  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  sorrow,  and  then,  in  those  that  follow, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  great  parts 
at  the  18tb  verse,  he  retraces  the  steps  of 
the  way  by  which  himself  had  reached 
10.    VIIL 


the  haven,  that  others  may  equally  enter, 
and  "pillow  their  heads,  too,  on  the  bosom 
of  Omnipotence,"  till  the  day  of  adversity 
is  over. 

Verse  2. — "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  thou  art  God." 

The  meditation,  opening  with  the 
believer's  rest  in  God,  passes  thus  imme- 
diately to  the  glory  God  has  in  himself, 
"  Before,"  &c  God,  then,  is  the  author, 
the  sustainer,  and  the  end  of  His  own 
glorious  Being.  As  he  owes  it  to  none, 
and  holds  it  of  none,  so  He  is  account- 
able for  it  to  none.  And  this  is  equally 
true  of  those  perfections  of  the  Eternal, 
which,  in  their  manifestation  to  His 
creatures,  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of 
His  being, — true  of  what  divines  have 
called  His  declarative  glory.  And  it  was 
probably  to  this,  that  Jesus,  when  He 
came  to  **  reveal  the  Father,"  referred, 
when  he  said  (John  v.  26.)  "As  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself." 
And,  again  (O,  high  and  mysterious  pur- 
pose of  God  for  man!)  connecting  us 
also,  as  our  end,  with  the  manifestation 
of  the  Eternal,  He  said  also  (John  vi.  17.) 
"  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father ;  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me."  Thus  far 
we  may  safely  go,  and  firmly  teach,  on 
this  deep  and  mysterious  theme,  the  self* 
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existence  and  eternitj  of  God.  Farther 
we  may  not  rentnre,  lest  we  should  con- 
ceire  auiiss,  speak  without  warrant,  or 
multiplj  words  without  wisdom,  rever- 
ently  exclaiming,  with  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xi.  33  36.)  '*  O  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unscearchable  His  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out!  For  of 
Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him  are 
all  things,  to  Him  be  glor/  for  erer! 
Amen." 

Now,  my  people,  it  is  this  God,  that  is 
the  ever  near  refuge,  the  true  portion, 
the  final  rest  of  His  people.  And  His 
eternity  and  unchangeableness  make 
their  rest  stable  and  secure.  The  soul 
once  brought  into  this,  through  knowing 
and  loving  Him,  it  concludes  it  has  been 
first  known  and  loved  by  Him,  who  is 
'*from  everlasting  to  everlasting,**  and, 
because  so  loved,  because  written  from 
eternity  on  His  heart,  therefore  "with 
loving-kindness  drawn  by  Him."  This 
is  a  man*s  true  election,  God*8  of  him, 
and  his  of  God,  entered  into,  underatood, 
**  bidden  in  his  heart,  for  joy  whereof  a 
man  is  willing  to  sell  all  that  he  hath  to 
keep  it,"  lest  by  boastfully  proclaiming 
it,  he  should  sin  against  his  Maker ;  but 
whether  hidden  from  all  else  or  not, 
knowledge  consciously  come  to  thus. 

Verse  3. — **Thou  turnest  man  to  de- 
struction, and  sayest,  Betum  ye  children 
of  men." 

**  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joy- 
ful, but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider," 
says  tbe  wise  preacher,  (Ecc.  vii.  14.) 
why  or  how  to  be  "joyful  in  prosperity," 
we  think,  most  of  us,  we  scarce  need  to 
be  taught.  But  wby,  rather  how,  in  our 
**  adversity  to  consider,"  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  willing  to  learn.  Here  is  the 
reason,  «  The  day  of  adversity"  is  sot  to 
be  limited  to  death  alone,  but  embraces 
all  that  precedes,  takes  its  colour  from, 
and  so  points  to  doath,  and  God's  mean- 
ing by  death,  as  His  sentence  on  sin — to 
the  blasting  of  our  hopes— the  frustrat- 
ing of  our  plans — the  disappointments, 
sorrows,  ^nd  sufieringsof  life— the  broken 
hearts,  the  desolate  homes,  the  mourning 
families  around  us—all,  all,  are  a  fore- 

Uste,  «nd  part  of  death ;  a  teaching  of 
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the  eternal  truth,  ^  Tboa  (God)  turnest 
man  to  destruction."  Now  this  can  be 
understood  and  entered  into  only  by  tbe 
man  who  consents,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  "  receive  the  sentence  of  death  in  him- 
self," and  yields  up  to  God  in  submission 
and  without  a  murmur,  in  whatever  way 
He  may  please  to  bruise  and  crucify  it, 
"  that  flesh  and  blood  which  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,"  ^  knowing 
in  himself  that  he  hath  in  hearen  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance."  For  so,  yon 
observe,  it  is  added,  '*  aofl  sayeat.  Return 
ye  children  of  men." 

God,  then,  comes  down  upon  uniTersal 
humanity  with  tbe  sentence  and  humilia- 
tion of  death,  and  in  the  large  meaning 
I  have  just  explained,  because  man  baa 
sinned,  is  unholy.  But  Grod  equally,  as 
righteously,  and  as  widely,  by  each  new 
day's  mercies,  says,  ^  Return,"  and  thia 
because  Jesus,  in  and  for  that  humanity, 
has  prevailed,  is  the  "  Righteous  One." 
**  Death,  indeed,  reigns  through  sin,"  and 
would  have  so  reigned  for  ever.  But  for 
man  a  Saviour  out  of  death  has  been 
found.  Our  load  weighed  hearily,  in- 
deed, on  his  soul,  and  the  human  and 
weak  nature  seemed,  at  last,  to  sink 
under  it ;  but  the  Undying  One  by  dying 
conquered.  And  now  '*  grace  reigns 
through  righteousness- unto  eternal  life 
by  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord."  Tliis  is  the 
Gospel  coming  first,  meritoriously, 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  then, 
practically,  through  thy  chosen  willing 
death,  O  believing  man,  to  thee.  This 
explains  the  long  forbearance  of  thy  God 
towards  thee,  ay,  the  remission  or  pass- 
ing by  the  ''sins  that  are  past,"  during  long 
ages  of  sinners,  "  through  the  forbearance 
of  God,"  (Rom.  iiL  25.)  Thia  is  that 
**  long-suffering  of  God,"  which  St,  Peter 
(2  Peter  iii.  15.)  argues  *^is  aalration," 
seeing  in  His  sight,  whether  unto  His 
purposes  and  ends  of  meregr  or  of  judg- 
ment, "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  ; "  in  our 
Psalm  (v.  4.)  *^  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

Verse  6. — "  Thou  carriest  them  awi^ 
as  with  a  flood ;  they  are  as  a  sleep ;  in 
the  morning  they  are  like  grass  that 
groweth  up ;  in  the  morning  it  flourish- 
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eth  and  groweth  up,  in  the  erening  it  it 
cut  down  and  withereth." 

He  returns  to  the  foundation-truth,  to 
the  reality  and  cause  of  our  position  as 
mortal,  to  the  fact  of  a  positive  will  and 
out-coming  of  the  hand  of  a  righteous 
God,  in  the  case  of  every  death  that  falls 
out.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  course.  It  is 
not  to  be  fully  nor  ultimately  explained 
by  the  structure  of  our  frame,  or  by  the 
laws  of  health  and  disease,  or  by  influ- 
ences that  are  injurious,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
fatal  to  life.  These  are,  and  exhaust,  man's 
explanations,  still  short  of,  often  beside 
the  truth ;  and  under  them  the  infidelity 
of  the  natural  heart  hides  itself,  or  seeks 
to  escape  from  the  sense  of  a  present 
acting  sovereignty,  under  a  mere  jargon 
of  what  are  called  general  laws,  and  goes 
no  higher.  My  people,  there  is  always  a 
deeper  thing  in  it — it  is  God*s  doing  in 
each  case  of  death — it  is  God's  voice  pro- 
claiming, even  over  an  infant's  grave, 
over  the  highest  saint's  grave,  *'  I  am 
holy  still ! " — ay,  proclaiming  a  "  need 
be,"  a  necessary  ordinance  from  the  very 
nature  of  God,  and  the  now  sinful  nature 
of  man,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
**  Death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  have  sinned."— CRom.  vi.  23,  and 
T.  12.)  Oh  I  Christian,  lest  thou  miss 
thy  God,  and  the  teaching  of  thy  God, 
hold  fast  the  truth  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  providence,  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  recognised  in  all  this  blessed  book, 
as  what  men  call  a  thing  falling  out 
**ju8t  of  course." 

Verse  7. — "For  we  are  consumed  by 
thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we 
troubled." 

"IFfi!"  why  "we?"  He  had  said 
above,  **  Thou  carriest  them  away,"  &c. 
Now  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  psalm 
of  a  man  of  God,  a  believer.  The  images 
of  desolation  and  death  w^re  now  rising 
up  before  him,  as  when  the  people  were 
bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents,  and  their 
carcases  fell  and  rotted  in  the  wilderness ; 
and;  like  "the  great  Prophet "  and  Medi- 
ator, to  be  afterwards  raised  up,  Moses 
now  identifies  himself  with  his  people. 
We  know  that  he  so  identified  himself 
with  them,  and  bore  so  their  sins,  that 
OQ  one  remarkable  occasion,  on  the  idol- 


atry of  the  **  golden  calf,"  he  even  prayed 
that  God,  ''for  their  sakes,"  to  spare 
them,  '*  would  take  him  away."  And  it 
is  good  for  us,  your  pastors,  to  know  this ; 
it  is  needful  if  we  would  speak  aright, 
under  the  power  of  the  holiness  and 
righteous  retributions  of  God,  not  to 
separate  ourselves  from  that,  even  "  our 
own  flesh,"  in  the  sinner,  the  most  abject 
sinner,  that  brings  death,  and  sweeps 
generation  after  generation  of  the  families 
of  men  remorselessly  into  the  grave. 
And,  especially,  where  any  in  the  circle 
in  which  we  move  is  touched  and  taken, 
we  should  feel  that  God  is  yirtually 
laying  His  hand  upon  us  also.  Nay, 
still  farther,  we  should  be  taught  by  this, 
how  it  consists  with  God's  purposes,  as 
of  holiness  so  of  grace,  that  *'the  day  of 
adversity  "  should  not  be  over  with  us 
or  ours  so  soon  as  the  day  of  redemption 
is  proclaimed,  nor  even  when  its  good 
news  are  brought  home  to  us,  taking 
effect,  and  our  pardon  consciously  sealed 
to  our  souls.  This  conviction  puts  to 
flight  all  garishness  of  spirit,  keeps  down 
pride,  banishes  self-confidence,  exposes 
the  Tain  shew  of  the  general  life,  gives, 
what  is,  oh  I  so  needed,  solemnity 
and  authority  to  life,  teaches  a  man  to 
«<walk  softly  before  God  all  his  days." 
Thus  the  believer  learns  to  "  consider  " 
life,  in  one  view,  as  but  the  long  "  day 
of  adversity,"  and  that  often,  I  might  say 
generally,  from  a  known  and  sealed  for- 
giveness there  just  commences  a  purify- 
ing process,  much  dealing  of  his  Father 
in  heaven,  which  he  is  forced  to  regard  as 
chastening  for  sin^  and  which  says  to  him 
again  and  again,  even  as  he  holds  on, 
grows, and  strengthens, **  Confess**  And 
thus  the  well-instructed  and  rightly-exer- 
cised Christian,  unlike  the  disciples  of 
of  some  meagre,  half-taiight  Christianity 
among  us,  learns  not  to  be  jealous  of,  but 
the  true  place  and  use  of,  "  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord."  The  pressure  of  the  love  in 
his  pardon,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
element  of  "wrath"  or  righteousness 
in  his  own  chastening,  or  as  coming 
out  more  or  less  every  day  in  all  around 
him,  combining,  like  the  composition 
of  pressures  or  forces,  to  keep  him 
staid   in   his  right    place,    or  to  Btnd 
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and  speed   him  forward    in    tbe  right 
direction. 

Verae  8— "Thouhaat  set  our  iniqui- 
ties before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance." 

Forgiven,  they  are  not  strictly  forgot- 
ten. All  things  (our  sins  as  well)— all 
things  that  have  been,  as  all  things  that 
are,  and  all  that  shall  be,  are  still  equally 
known  to  God,  vividly,  **  in  the  light  of 
His  countenance,"  and  we,  released  from 
their  desert  for  eternity,  may  still  feel 
their  bitterness  in  time,  prompting  many 
a  contrite  sigh,  wringing  from  us,  in 
secret,  many  a  bitter  tear ;  "  for  [ver.  9] 
all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy 
wrath  ;  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 
is  told."  Thus,  practically,  our  life  and 
growth  become  one  assent  to  God*s  sen- 
tence on  the  flesh,  as  the  true  desert  and 
doom  of  all  life  out  of  Christ:  for  [v.  10.] 
*4he  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten;  and  if,  by  reason  of 
strength,  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it 
is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away."  Well, 
then,  might  Moses  exclaim — 

Verse  11.—**  Who  knoweth  the  power 
of  thine  anger  ?  even  according  to  thy 
fear  so  is  thy  wrath." 

**  Who  knoweth" — i.  e.,  who  under- 
standeth  —  can    sympathize    with,    its 
righteousness  ?    **  Even  according  to  thy 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath  " — u  e.,  none  under- 
stands it  but  the  man  who  has  become 
partaker  of  the  "  godly  fear  "  of  Jesus, 
the  saved  man,  the  man  who  fears  not  to 
suffer  but  to  sin.    Oh  1  men  have  made 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ  a  substitute 
for  holiness,  instead  of  its  foundation, 
source,  pattern,  and  satisfaction.    Such 
I  believe  to  be  their  too  common  gross 
and  blasphemous  conception  of  Emman- 
uel's blessed  atonement.    What  was  that 
offering,  the  offering  of  Jesus  ?    Not  the 
mere  hanging  on   the  cross,  the  mere 
material  blood,  (the   ignorant    Romish 
notion)  but  His  whole  will.  His  whole 
man.  His  whole  life  to  suffer,  fully  ex- 
pressed and  summed  up,  at  last,  in  the 
blood,  the  death— this,  that  he  might  so 
practically  save,  by  teaching  man  that 
all  is  to  be  borne,  all  to  be  welcomed — all 
desertion,  all  Bufferings  all  death,  rather 
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than  sin.  Therefore  it  is  that  He  him- 
self warns,  '*  If  these  things  be  done  ** — 
be  needed,  so  to  speak — *'  In  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?** — 
tie..  If  the  Son  and  the  innocent  so  suffer, 
what  shall  be  the  doom  of  the  finally 
impenitent  and  the  guilty?  Yea,*' the 
terrors  of  the  law  brought  home  to  the 
conscience  of  an  awakened  roan,"  drink 
**  up  the  spirit,"  as  in  Job — in  Paul.  **I 
was  alive  without  the  law  once,  but  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
I  died."  So,  none  but  a  soul  convinced 
of  sin  in  the  light  and  through  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  cross,  can  speak  aright  to 
dying  men  of  **  the  terrors  of  the  Lord." 
'*  Knowing,"  said  holy  Paul,  '*  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men." 

Remember  then,  O  Christian,  that  thy 
God  is  **  a  consuming  fire"  (Heb.  xii.  29) 
— that  **  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  threat- 
ened chastisements,  actual  or  impending 
judgments  should  be  to  thee  as  a  constant 
hedge,  an  outward  bulwark,  a  **  shutting 
thee  up"  to  meek  dependence  and  **  godly 
fear."  For  all  sin  God  does  mark,  and, 
either  here  or  hereafter,  will  judge.  Such 
was  the  meditation  of  Moses,  the  "  man 
of  God,"  on  the  truth—**  Thou  tumest 
man  to  destruction."  And,  to  close  for 
the  present  what  ii  the  great  intended 
practical  lesson  of  this  so  beautiful  and 
affecting  meditation,  mark,  it  issues  in 
prayer — 

Verse  12. — **  So  teach  ua  to  number 
our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom." 

It  should  send  us  to  God,  then — to  God 
in  prayer,  and  with  this  prayer — **So 
teach  us  to  number,"  i.e.,  to  take  account 
of  our  days— to  understand  their  mean- 
ing—why so  short — why  so  evil — why  so 
full  of  sorrow — why  closing,  at  last,  in 
death  ?  The  blessed  end  is,  **  that  I  may 
apply  my  heart  unto  wisdom** — that  all 
this  may  send 'me  to  Christ — to  the  foot 
of  the  cross ;  there  to  abide— there  to 
know  myself  and  my  God — there  to  see 
my  sin,  and  to  be  enabled  to  bear  the 
sight— there  to  bow  down  and  confess- 
there  to  **  look"  up,  and  be  saved  I"  Here 
is**  wisdom  I"  O,  how  unlike  the  world's  I 
Jesus  died — was  ever  dead  to  this  life  of 
the  flesh,  therefore  renounce  at  any  por- 
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tioD,  the  life  that  now  is,  the  life  "  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  flesh."  Jesus  is  risen — 
therefore  choose  **  the  life  to  come,"  the 
**  eternal  life" — eternal  now,  because  Ao/^ 
now  I  That  this  is  our  true  wisdom  is 
beautifully  interpreted  to  us  by  that 
reasoning  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  21-31.)  And 
so,  when  the  soul  thus  rightly,  i.e.,  wisely 
interprets  life,  as  its  heavenly  Father's 
dealing  and  chastening,  and  turns  to 
Jesus  as  its  refuge,  and  to  heaven  as  its 
home,  it  pants  to  be  away,  and  at  rest  I 
Hence  the  outpouring  of  prayer  from  the 
13th  verse  to  the  close,  being  the  second 
part  of  the  psalm,  but  with  which  we 
cannot  now  engage. 

Brethren!  you  will  have,  most  of 
you,  anticipated  what  little  I  have  to 
add,  in  application,  concerning  one,  the 
late  member  for  Lanarkshure,  who  will 
appear  no  more,  nor  worship  more, 
among  us. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  am  I  the 
person  to  speak  of  how  he  discharged  his 
public  duties,  as  the  representative  of 
this  great  county — how  unweariedly,  how 
eminently  welL  Neitheri  any  more,  am 
I  here,  in  however  shortly  recalling  the 
friend  and  neighbour,  to  employ  terms 
which  his  own  innate  and  so  sensitive 
delicacy  and  propriety  would  have  been 
the  very  first  to  disapprove  and  repudi- 
ate. But,  in  the  place  where,  next  to 
their  public  sphere,  he  ever  shewed  that 
his  chiefest  interest,  duties,  and  happi- 
ness lay — within  which  not  one,  the  very 
humblest  of  you  all,  was  indifferent  to 
bim — (for  to  him,  as  to  either  your  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  comfort  and  help,  I 
never  once  applied  in  vain) — in  this  place, 
and,  with  no  fear  of  dissent,  I  venture  to 
aay,  that  as,  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  memory  of  the  venerated  father, 
as  by  eminence  the  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate Christian  pastor,  is  still  fresh  and 
green ;  so,  among  us,  will  the  son's  long 
be,  as  by  eminence  the  kind,  honourable, 
and  honoured  Christian  gentleman.  How 
he  demeaned  himself,  when  with  us  in 
the  house  and  worship  of  God,  marked 
from  his  entrance  to  his  departure  by  the 
most  scrupulous,  unobtrusive  reverence, 
was  before  you  all.  In  all  these  respects 
I  haTe  .9Qt  found—at  my  time  of  life  I  do 


not  expect  to  find — such  entireness  of 
sympathy  and  help  again.  But  God's 
holy  will  be  done  I  He  has  been  taken 
from  amidst  his  nearest  and  dearest — oh  I 
so  suddenly  I  ever  feel  afresh — passing 
away  like  the  scarce  heard  breath  of  an 
infant's  sleep  I 

And  now,  brethren,  should  not  such 
events  teach  us  all,  whatever  our  sphere, 
to  take  betimes  true  measure,  even  God's 
and  the  Book's,  of  "things  temporal," 
and  '*  things  eternal."  O,  from  our  so 
incessant  activities  in,  our  so  absorbing 
occupation  with,  our  almost  heart- devo- 
tion to,  objects  and  ends  of  this  scene 
only,  or  mainly,  will  they  not  prevail  to 
win,  ere  it  may  prove  too  late,  some  due 
and  earnest  consideration  *'  of  the  tilings 
which, "  nevertheless,  "  concern  our 
eternal  peaoe."  O  life  I  O  man!  what 
are  ye,  at  your  best  and  longest,  with- 
out this  ?  Think  of  the  world  all  you 
may — make  of  it  all  you  can — Is  it 
enough?  Is  it  aught t  when  man's  time 
and  the  Spirit's  crisis  come,  to  sus- 
tain those  leaving  us,  to  comfort  those 
left  ?  One  hour  but  of  serious  thought 
now,  realizing  ourselves  stretched  where 
but  yesterday  lay  that  loved  and  mourned 
one,  may  prove  the  opening  and  the 
earnest  of  a  priceless  eternity.  Take  ac- 
count, O  man!  O  woman!  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  days  yon  have  already  passed, 
of  the  ends  you  have  set  before  you,  of 
the  frivolities  that  may  have  occupied,  the 
meannesses  that  may  have  degraded,  the 
base,  covetous,  suspicious,  envious  feel- 
ings that  may  have  possessed  and  swayed 
you,  leaving  behind  but  shame,  if  I 
should  not  say  remorse ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  of  a  life  passed  and  closed  in  an  un- 
judging,  forgiving  spirit,  amid  kindly 
thoughts,  gentle  words,  honourable  deeds, 
quiet  unostentatious  charities,  leaving 
behind,  as  it  ebbed  away,  only  such 
blessed  memories !  which  would  be 
yours  ?  And,  oh,  think,  too,  how  uncer- 
tain, how  short  may  be  the  time  left  you 
to  live  it !  Will  you  ever  repent  such  a 
life  ?  Will  your  fnends  blush  to  recal 
it?    Never!  never! 

I  repeat,  then,  once  more,  <*  The  time 
is  short."  "  It  remaineth,  that  both  they 
who  weep  be  as  thoug^h  \&i«:}  ^«^x»\tf:x^ 
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and  they  who  rejoice,  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not.*'  There  are  tears,  blessed 
tears,  that  fall  but  to  be  **  wiped  away  I" 
And  there  is  a  joy,  a  gain,  an  influence, 
which  can  only  wither  and  diel  Choose 
110117.  Lift  up  the  eyes  of  your  mind, 
and  take  true  measure,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  of  ''  the  grass  that  groweth  up,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,**  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord/'  and  a  life  according  to  that  word 
"  which  endureth  for  ever  I"  There  is  no 
third  choice.    Amen. 


IK  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  OLD  TEAR. 

A  Voice  to  the  Chrittian  Mowner,froin  the 
Grave*  of  the  ChrUtian  Dead, 

We  are  not  theret  beloTed ! 
80  dry  those  tearful  eyes, 
And  lift  them  up  in  calmness 
To  yonder  cloudless  bkies  ;— 

To  yonder  Home  of  glory, 
Where  we  together  live, 
*Tis  all  our  Saviour  died  for, 
*Tis  all  oar  God  can  give  ! 

Yet  in  that  Home  of  glory. 
Midst  all  we  hoar  and  see, 
The  past  is  not  forgotten. 
And  we  ever  think  of  thee. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  beloved! 
And  let  those  eyes  be  dry. 
Oh !  be  not  crushed  by  sorrow. 
Oh  I  nerer  wish  to  die  t 

Wish  only  to  be  faithful 
In  doing  oar  Father's  will. 
And  where  the  Master  puts  thee. 
Obey  Him,  and  be  stiU  I 

Be  of  good  cheer,  beloved  I 
For  not  one  hour  is  given, 
That  may  not  make  thee  fitter 
For  higher  life  in  heaven. 

Thou  canst  not  see  our  glory. 
Beyond  that  asure  sky, 
Nor  canst  thou  know  when  angels 
Or  dearer  friends  are  nigh ; 

But  thon  canst  see  the  glory 
Of  being  like  thy  Lord. 
And  thou  canst  know  His  presence, 
And  thoa  canst  hear  Hit  word. 

Him,  dear  one,  trust  and  follow  I 
Him  hear  with  fiUth  and  love. 
And  he  vrill  lead  thee  safely 
Tojoinosallabovel 
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TRUST  IN  GOD,  AND  DO  THE  RIGHT ! 

A  PtaUnfor  the  Nev  Tear. 

Courage,  brothers  I  do  not  stumble. 
Though  thy  path  is  dark  as  night. 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble :~ 
**  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right !". 

Let  the  road  be  rough  and  dreary. 
And  its  end  ikr  out  of  sight, 
Foot  it  bravely  t  strong  or  weary— 
*'  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right  I  ** 

Perish  *' policy  *' and  canning, 
Periah  all  that  fears  the  light  I 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning — 
"  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right  I  ** 

Trust  no  party,  church,  or  fkction. 
Trust  no  *'  leaders  '*  in  the  fight, 
But  in  every  word  and  action, 
'*  Trust  in  God.  and  do  the  right  I  *■ 
• 

Crust  no  lovely  forms  of  passion — 
Fiends  may  look  like  angels  bright — 
Trust  no  custom,  "  school,**  or  fashion, 
*•  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right  I  •• 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  tbee. 
Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight. 
Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee — 
**  Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right  I  ** 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding. 
Inward  peace  and  inward  might. 
Star  upon  our  path  abiding— 
'*  Trust  in  God.  and  do  the  right !  *" 


"  The  path  of  Satan  in  assault  is  never 
straight'forwardf^it  is  winding,  tortuous, 
so  that  his  ultimate  purpose  is  not  8u§- 
pected.  Yea,  even  as  the  Boa* Constrictor 
approacheth  a  sleeping  man  not  in  a 
direct  line,  but  cautiously,  gradually, 
turning  over  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
length  coileth  iuelf  around  the  body,  so 
the  spiritual  Leviathan,  that  piercing, 
crooked  serpent,  maketh  attack  upon  the 
unwary,  and  entangleth  him  in  inextri- 
cable folds."— .rAc  ProtoplasU 

*•  The  voluntary  humiliation  of  those 
who  are  ever  declaiming  against  the 
pride  of  human  reason,  and  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  being  guided  by  the  heart 
rather  than  by  the  head,  is  a  prostration 
not  of  themseloti  before  God,  but  of  ooe 
part  of  their  selves  before  another  part, 
and  resembles  the  idolatry  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  wilderness,  the  people  stripped 
themselves  of  their  golden  omamenti) 
and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  there 
came  out  this  caXfr-^ArchbiMhop  Wkatf^k . 

*'19othing  imposes  oo  much  on  people 
of  weak  understanding,  at  what  they  do 
not  comprehend." 
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DEBORAH— REBEKAH'S  NURSE :  A  Chapter  for  Sbhvahtb.* 


Let  u8  read  the  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  one  who  was  an  old  servant  in 
the  oldest  family  on  earth.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  you 
will  find  these  words:— *' But  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried 
beneath  Bethel,  under  an  oak;  and  the 
name  of  it  was  called  AUon-bachuth," 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  margin  of 
some  of  our  Bibles,  means  *<  the  oak  of 
weeping." 

It  is  nearly  4000  years  since  that  old 
nurse  was  laid  in  her  tomb  in  the  quiet 
valley  near  Bethel.  Many  a  noble-born, 
and  princely  woman  has  come  and  gone 
since  then  !  Many  a  woman,  accom- 
plished and  beautiful,  has  made  a  great 
stir  on  earth,  agitating  human  hearts, 
corrupting  human  souls,  not  unfrequently 
disturbing  kingdoms,  —  proud,  selfish, 
haughty,  ambitious,  ungodly, — and  all 
have  passed  away,  leaving  here  no  trace 
behind  of  their  existence — no  more  than 
the  meteor  which  flashes  for  a  moment 
across  the  wintry  sky.  On  this  side  of 
the  grave,  though  not  on  the  other,  they 
are  utterly  forgotten  and  unknown.  But 
that  old  nurse,  who  was  so  long  ago  in 
the  family  of  an  old  shepherd,  is  known 
to  Christendom,  and  her  history  forms  a 
part  of  the  written  history  of  the  world ! 

Think  what  a  sore  travail  for  Fame 
has  been  under  the  sun  since  it  first  shone 
upon  mankind!  What  a  pushing  aside 
of  others ;  what  a  trampling  of  them  under 
foot,  what  a  fierce  striving  and  struggling 
from  youth  to  old  age ;  what  lying,  cheat- 
ing, intriguing  and  murdering,  has  there 
been  by  man's  cursed  Self^  to  please  self, 
Taunt  self,  and  worship  self,  and  seat  it 
upon  the  throne  of  the  world!  It  has 
almost  made  history  the  record  only  of 
cruelty  and  crime,  written  in  tears  and 
with  blood.  What  gigantic  attempts  has 
this  great  puffed-up  Self  made  not  only 
to  possess  the  earth  while  it  lived  here, 
bat  to  possess  the  minds  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  ail  coming  generations  when  it 

*  From  *'  Deborah,  or  Fireside  Thoughts  for 
Boosehold  Serraiits.  *     By  Rer.  Nornmii   MaC' 


Leod.  Glasgow. 
(In  the  presa ) 
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died  and  went  elsewhere,  and  if  not  to 
gain  their  reverence,  at  least  to  excite 
their  envy  I    It  has  reared  gorgeous  pa- 
laces and  stately  temples ;— erected  beau- 
tiful statues,  elegant  obelisks,  enormous 
pyramids,  and  wonderful  tombs ; — carved 
or  painted  stories  of  battles  and  conquests 
on  marble  and  on  granite  walls — and  all 
to  leave  a  name!     What  do  you,  what 
does  any  one  of  us  know  about  the  hun- 
dreds who  thought  that  they  had  thus 
secured  their  immortality  ?     Absolutely 
nothing.    Yet  the  name  of  the  old  Nurse, 
Deborah,  has  survived  the  wreck  of  ages ! 
How  many  cities,  and  kingdoms  too, 
have  risen,  flourished,  and  perished,  sinca 
her  death!     Nations  have  shaken  the 
earth,  and  broken  its  silence,  as  did  the 
Israelites  when  passing  through  the  de- 
sert, and,  like  them,- have  departed,  and 
left  it  to  silence  again.    Greece  and  Rome, 
great  Babylon  the  aged,  and  Nineveh, 
older  still,    have  all  commenced  their 
career,  and  flourished  and  perished  since 
the  days  of  Deborah ;  and  we  see,  as  in  a 
long  procession,  stretching  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  kings  and  emperors,  priests 
and  warriors,  with  their  pride  of  rank  or 
birth,  of  learning  or  conquest,  greedy  of 
fame  and  the  honour  of  ages,  accompanied 
by  uncounted  millions  of  men  and  women, 
who  spent  long  lives  on  earth,  coming  out 
of  darkness  into  the  world,  and  then  pass- 
ing after  a  while  into  darkness  again; 
and  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  any  of 
them.     Tet  we  know  something  about 
this  Deborah  I — an  old  nurse,  who  never 
thought  she  would  be  remembered  after 
the  master  and  mistress  whom  she  had 
loved  were  gone,  or  the  children  whom 
she  had  fondled  on  her  knee  had  followed 
them; — an  old  servant,  whose  highest 
ambition  was  to  do  the  will  of  her  God 
and  her  master's  God  ; — to  be  herself 
good,  and  to  make  the  family  circle  happy 
by  her  goodness ; — an  old  nurse,  who  never 
saw  grander  sights  than  shepherds'  tents 
and  shepherds*  flt)ck8,  or  the  glory  of  suns 
rising  and  setting  over  the  green  hills  of 
Palestine;  yet  who,  without  knowing  it 
or  seeking  it,  has  acquired  a  fame  far 
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greater  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  kings 
or  queens.  Her  name  is  engraven  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  a  monument  grander 
than  aoy  in  Egypt,  and  which  never  can 
be  covered  bj  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
never  broken  into  dust  by  the  destroying 
invader,  or  obliterated  by  the  corroding 
hand  of  time.  And  now,  as  if  what  we 
have  read  about  her  had  happened  yester- 
day, we  see  that  funeral ;  the  family  group 
meeting  in  the  pastoral  valley  beneath 
Bethel ;  around  them  the  sleeping  hills ; 
overhead  the  calm  sky,  it  may  be  with 
ministering  angels  as  silent  spectators; 
while,  with  hearts  filled  with  touching 
memories  of  the  olden  time,  the  good 
family  servant  is  laid,  with  all  honour,  in 
the  tomb,  and  old  men  and  young  drop 
their  honest  and  manly  tears  over  her 
body,  as  the  old  oak  rains  the  dew-drops 
from  its  heart  and  all  its  branches,  over 
its  mother  earth — and  so  great  and  sin- 
cere was  this  sorrow,  and  so  willing  was 
the  family  who  experienced  it  to  keep 
such  a  tribute  of  affection  in  remembrance, 
that  they  called  the  place  AUon-iBac- 
huth,  "  the  oak  of  weeping !"  The  great 
Master  of  us  all,  too,  sympathized  with 
the  feelings  of  that  family  circle,  and 
has  been  pleased  to  record  their  ser- 
vant's name  and  burial,  so  that  wherever 
the  gospel  is  published,  of  His  love  to 
man  in  every  age,  it  should  be  told  what 
this  bumble  woman  hath  done.  Verily, 
**  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.**  *'The  bumble  shall 
hear  thereof  and  be  glad  !** 

Does  this  notice  of  Deborah  in  the 
Bible  seem  strange  to  you  ?  Does  it 
seem  strange,  that  the  great  and  mighty 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  should  take  such  notice  of  an  old 
servant,  and,  as  it  were,  deign  to  mention 
so  humble  a  person  in  a  book  like  the 
Bible  ?  You  would  think  it  quite  right 
and  natural,  perhaps,  that  He  should 
take  care  of  the  universe  in  general,  but 
nut,  perhaps,  of  this  world  in  particular ! 
—or  if  of  this  world,  yet  specially  only 
of  great  nations  and  cities  in  it — or  if  of 
men  and  women,  yet  of  none  but  of  great 
people,  like  kings  and  queens,  or  of  some 
very  good  people,  like  patriarchs  and 
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apostles  ?  But  that  He  shonld  notice  an 
old  nurse,  and  the  family  in  which  she 
served,  and  the  place  where  she  was 
buried,  and  the  tears  shed  at  her  funeral ; 
— all  this  seemsy  perhaps,  a  very  singular 
and  exceptional  case.  Why  should  we 
think  so?  Whence  have  we  learned 
such  views  of  God's  character,  and  of  His 
dealings  with  the  children  of  men  as  to 
make  us  think  so  ?  Not,  certainly,  from 
the  Bible,  but  I  fear  from  our  own  dark 
thoughts,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
''great  people"  or  '* great  kings"  are 
n6cessarily  obliged  to  act  towards  most 
poor  and  unknown  ones,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  being  able  to  attend  to 
everything,  or  of  being  acquainted  with 
every  one,  even  if  they  wished  to  aid 
them.  But  every  page  of  the  Bible  tells 
us  of  a  God  great  and  mighty, — indeed, 
whose  greatness  is  unsearchable,  and 
whose  glory,  in  all  its  fulness,  is  in- 
comprehensible by  any  creature, — ^yet 
of  One  who,  just  because  He  is  so  great 
and  glorious,  sees,  and  knows,  and  takes 
care  of  all  things.  **To  whom  will  ye 
liken  jib,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the 
Holy  One.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high, 
and  behold  who  hath  created  these  thingr, 
that  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number : 
He  calleth  them  all  by  names,  by  the 
greatness  of  His  might,  for  that  He  is 
strong  in  power ;  not  one  faileth."  And 
is  it  this  great  and  powerful  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  the  starry  heavena  who  can- 
not consider  the  manner  of  life  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor?  and  who  must 
from  the  number  and  grandeur  of  Hit 
works  pass  by  their  cause?  So,  alas! 
men  often  think.  But  hear  His  own 
gracious  words  which  follow  thoae  I  have 
just  quoted :  '*  Why  say  est  thou,  O  Jacobs 
and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  it  kia 
from  the  Lordy  and  my  judgment  it  patted 
over  from  my  Godf  Hast  thou  not  known  ? 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  ererlasting 
God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  fainUth  aof,  neither  it  weary  t 
there  is  no  searching  of  His  understand* 
ing.  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and 
to  them  that  have  no  wtigkt  He  inciMsetb 
strength!" 

It  was  this  "  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  who  gare  fudi  oom- 
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mands  throngh  Moses  as  shewed  His  re- 
membrance of  the  wants  of  the  weakest  of 
His  creatures,  and  of  the  poorest  of  His 
people,  and  that  there  cannot  h^  anything 
indifferent  to  Him,  or  beneath  His  notice, 
merely  because  it  is  trifling  in  the  world's 
estimation.  Hence  such  commands  as 
the  following: — "If  thou  meet  thine 
enemy*8  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou 
ahalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again. 
If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth 
thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely 
help  with  him.*'  **Six  days  thou  shalt 
4o  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
thou  shalt  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine 
ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  hand- 
maid and  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed." 
^Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk."  *'  If  a  bird's  nest  chance 
to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree, 
or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young 
ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon 
the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young." 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  com."  **  And  if  thy 
brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew 
woman,  be  sold  unto  thee,  and  serre 
thee  six  years,  then  in  the  seventh  year 
thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee. 
And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free 
from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away 
empty :  thou  shalt  frimish  him  liberally 
out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and 
out  of  thy  wine-press :  of  that  wherewith 
the  Lord  thy  Qod  hath  blessed  thee  thou 
ihalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou  shalt 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  redeemed  thee:  therefore  I  com- 
mand thee  this  thing  to-day. 

This  God  is  our  God !  He  is,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  as  thoughtfhl  of  His  crea- 
tures in  Britain  now,  as  He  was  of  those 
in  Palestine  then ;  and  men  and  women 
in  the  dark  and  crowded  lanes  of  our 
cities,  and  in  our  quiet  homes  or  busy 
factories,  are  as  known  and  cared  for, 
and  as  precious  in  His  sight,  as  were 
those  to  whom  these  commands  were 
first  addressed.  "Have  we  not  all  one 
Father  ?" 

Consider,  further,  that  the  truly  great 
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ones  of  the  earth,  in  God's  sight,  are  tlie 
good,  and  this  rank  we  can  all  rise  to,  if 
we  wish  it.  The  good  are  His  precious 
jewels,  though  often  in  a  rough  and  poor 
setting  of  clay — His  treasure,  though 
often  in  a  very  common  earthen  vessel, 
— the  stars  in  His  sky  of  glory,  though 
the  world  may  admire  much  more  the 
brilliant  meteors  generated  by  corrup- 
tion, and  that  lead  only  to  quagmires. 
God  is,  therefore,  "  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren."  He  will  "  lift  the  poor," 
if  they  be  humble  and  good,  "  out  of  the 
dunghill,"  while  He  will  "pour contempt 
upon  princes,"  if  they  are  proud  and 
wicked.  We  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  God  who  tells  ns  nothing 
about  the  history  and  doings  of  mighty 
kings  and  kingdoms  which  have  passed 
away,  has  yet  considered  Deborah  worthy 
of  notice,  in  order  to  testify  how  much 
He  valued,  and  desired  to  honour,  as  He 
will  ever  do,  a  good  servant  who  filled 
that  place  faithfully  and  well  in  which 
He  had  placed  her.  Cheering  thonghts 
these  are,  I  think,  for  us  all !  I  cannot 
help  impressing  them  upon  working 
people  especially,  who  are  apt  to  say, 
like  Jonah,  '*  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight !  " 
For  what,  indeed,  does  this  big  and  busy 
world  know  or  care  about  any  of  us  at 
this  moment  ?  Our  names  are  unknown ; 
we  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of  life ;  ^  our 
way  is  hid"  from  men,  and  when  we  die, 
few  will  miss  us  even  for  a  time,  while 
to  the  great  world  we  cease  to  be,  as  the 
leaf  does  which  falls  from  the  tree  into 
the  stream,  and  is  swept  into  the  great 
sea.  But  then  comes  the  happy  thought, 
— the  great  God  knowa  us,  cares  for  us, 
and  will  keep  us.  If  we  will  only  know 
Him  truly,  lo?e  Him  sincerely,  and 
serve  Him  Ikithfnlly.  **  I  am  poor  and 
needy,  but  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me." 
**  O  Lord,  thon  hast  searched  me,  and 
known  me.  Thoa  knowest  my  down- 
sitting  and  mine  up-rising :  thou  under- 
standest  my  thought  afar  ofEl  Thou 
compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways 
For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue^ 
but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto- 
gether. Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and 
before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  me." 
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This  great  And  blessed  lesson  of  God's 
knowledge  of  every  persop,  and  His 
peculiar  love  to  the  good,  is  taught  not 
merely  by  such  a  passing  incident  as  this 
which  is  recorded  of  Deborah,  but  by 
very  many  things  in  Scripture,  regarding 
those  who  were  His  friends,  whom  He 
blessed,  and  has  rendered  for  ever  memor- 
able. You  know,  for  example,  bow  He 
calls  himself,  and  is  yet  worshipped  by 
us  as  the  **  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  i"  and  these  men  were  but  humble 
shepherds  who  pitched  their  tents,  and 
pastured  their  flocks,  wandering  over  the 
quiet  hills  of  Palestine.  And  among 
those  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  whose 
lives  we  best  know  of  all  who  ever  lived, 
were  such  as  Eliezer^  Abraham's  faithful 
servant,  who  went  for  a  wife  to  Isaac, 
and  brought  back  Rebekah,  and  Deborah 
with  her ;  and  Joseph,  the  slave  boy,  who 
was  sold  to  Fotiphar,  and  with  none  to 
help  him  in  a  heathen  and  wicked  land, 
but  alone  and  solitary,  behaved  with 
such  noble  faithfulness  to  his  master,  and 
pious  loyalty  to  his  God;  and  Mo$e*, 
'*  the  man  of  God,"  also  the  shepherd  for 
forty  years  in  the  hills  of  Midian,  and 
who,  because  he  was  **  faithful  in  his 
house,"  went  to  heaven,  and  was  honoured 
to  appear  again  with  Jesus  in  glory; 
and  that,  too,  on  one  of  the  hills  of  the 
old  land  he  had  left  1400  years  before. 
We  have  also  such  domestic  histories  as 
that  of  the  afflicted  but  poor  Naomi,  and 
her  affectionate  Buth,  in  whicli  every- 
thing is  so  minutely  detailed  that  we 
enter  Bethlehem  with  the  widowed 
mother,  and  sorrow  with  her;  and  gaze, 
with  admiration  on  her  sweet  daughter- 
in-law  as  she  gleans  among  the  yellow 
barley  sheaves ;  and  trace  the  wondrous 
providence  by  which  her  great-grandson 
was  called  from  following  the  ewes  great 
with  young,  and  became  King  David,  the 
mighty  minstrel,  who  has  led  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  will  do  so 
till  time  shall  be  no  morel  Were  not 
these,  and  indeed  almost  every  worthy 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  great  and  grand, 
not  because  they  were  rich,  high  in  rank, 
or  learned — none  of  which  we  may  ever 
be;  but  because  they  were  good,  true, 
humble,  godly,— that  which  we  may  all 
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be.  There  is  one  Old  Testament  story 
which  I  cannot  help  recalling  to  your 
memories  if  you  have  forgotten  it,  and  to 
point  it  ou^  to  you  if  you  know  it  not,  as 
it  beautifully  illustrates  the  view  of  God's 
character  which  I  wiah  aervants,  and 
those  engaged  in  common  every-day  la- 
bour, to  understand  and  believe,  because 
I  fear  such  true  thoughts  of  God  are  not 
so  familiar  to  us  as  they  ought  to  be,  and, 
therefore,  working  people  especially  have 
not  the  strength  and  comfort  they  would 
otherwise  possess  if  these  were  .kept  in 
their  minds  and  hearts.  The  story  I 
allude  to  is  this.  There  came  a  time  in« 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  four 
hundred  years  or  so  after  King  David 
was  dead,  and  just  before  they  were  car- 
ried away  for  the  last  time  into  captivity, 
when  nothing  less  than  the  most  terrible 
chastisements  could  do  them  any  good. 
The  people,  the  priests,  and  the  king  were 
all  equally  bad,  and  sunk  in  shocking 
wickedness.  Lying,  cheating,  robbery* 
murder,  every  kind  of  injustice  and 
tyranny,  with  the  grossest  indecency,  pre- 
vailed. Qod  raised  up  one  of  the  noblest 
men  who  ever  lived,  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  warn  them,  and,  if  possible,  as 
a  last  attempt,  to  lead  them  to  repentance 
and  reformation.  The  prophet  was  a 
man  of  the  warmest  heart,  and  most 
gentle  and  tender  feelings,  with  deep  love 
to  God  and  to  his  country ;  and  what  he 
saw,  and  what  he  suffered  from  his 
brethren,  almost  broke  his  heart.  But  it 
came  to  this  at  last,  after  a  long  series  of 
tormenting  accusations,  suspicions,  and 
persecutions,  that  the  man  of  God  was 
sent  to  prison,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
in  one  of  those  cruel  places  now  only 
found  in  barbarous  lands — a  dungeon, 
more  like  a  deep  pit,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  he  was 
lowered  down  into  mud  and  water,  there 
to  starve  and  die.  Was  there  no  one  to 
plead  for  the  Prophet  ?  Could  no  pious 
priest  be  found,  as  a  true  witness  for 
God,  and  for  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice^ 
who  would  even  say  a  good  word  for  the 
Prophet,  though  it  might  possibly  cost 
him  the  king's  ill-will  or  his  own  life  ? 
The  temple  was  full  of  priests,  but  they 
were  all  silent  about  Jeremiah.    Could 
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no  prince  be  found  noble  enoogb,  and 
brave  enough  to  defend  the  right  ?  The 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  princely,  and 
had  become  selfish  and  profane.  Was 
there  no  one,  then,  from  among  "the 
chosen  people  of  God,"  the  "people 
called  by  Iiis  name,"  who  could  honour 
that  name  by  being  just  and  true,  and 
lift  up  their  manly  voice  in  the  street, 
for  righteousness'  sake,  though  they 
were  not  members  of  sanhedrim  or  syna- 
gogue ?  "  Like  priest  like  people  I  " 
They  had  a  name  to  live,  but  a  name 
only.  The  spirit  of  religion  had 
fled— the  body  was  corrupt  and  dead 
from  ^the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot!  And  there  was  the 
king,  too,  better  than  most  in  the  dty, 
but  weak  and  wavering;  with  fair  inten- 
tions, but  irresolute  of  purpose.  Will  no 
one  fan  the  spark  of  good  in  his  heart, 
and  bid  him  stretch  forth  his  hand  and 
remove  the  blot  on  his  land,  by  freeing 
the  best  man  in  it  from  that  vile  dun- 
geon !  Yes ;  one  man  there  is  in  that 
city  who  has  a  conscience  that  tells  him 
the  right,  and  a  heart  that  feels  it,  and 
a  brave  soul  that  is  willing  to  risk  all, 
and  do  the  work  which  both  conscience 
and  heart  call  him  to!  That  man 
went  to  the  king,  "  when  sitting  in  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,"  and  he  said,  "My 
lord,  these  men  have  done  evil  in  all  that 
they  have  done  to  Jeremiah  I**  Who  was 
this  bold  man  who  dared  thus  to  startle 
the  king's  conscience,  and  defy  the  power 
of  the  princes,  and  cast  contempt  on  the 
priests,  and  he  alone  among  the  people  ? 
He  waa  no  Israelite,  but  a  stranger  and 
foreigner — not  a  priest  or  prince,  but  a 
servant — a  slave — and  I  suppose,  too,  a 
negro  slave  I — It  was  "  Ebed-roelech  the 
Ethiopian,  who  was  in  the  king's  house ;" 
and  who  "  came  out  of  the  king's  house," 
to  say  these  stirring  words  to  his  master ! 
— ^Noble  man— The  Lord  blessed  his  good 
service,  and  gratified  his  good  heart,  by 
enabling  him  to  bring  the  poor  Prophet 
oat  of  the  deep  dungeon— to  do  which, 
however,  he  required  ropes,  and  the 
aasiatance  of  thirty  men.  Now,  let 
us  mark  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
Some  time  after  this,  the  Word  of  Ood 
came  to  Jeremiah,  and  it  was  a  terrible 


word,  indeed,  for  Jerusalem  and  its 
people, — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  bring 
my  words  on  this  city,  for  evil  and  not 
for  good!"  But  will  no  one  escape? 
Is  there  no  word  of  comfort  for  any? 
There  is.  God  sent  a  message  of  mercy 
to  one  man  in  that  city,  but  he  is  not 
among  the  priests  of  the  temple,  nor 
among  the  princes  round  the  throne,  nor 
is  he  the  king,  sitting  by  the  gate  of 
Benjamin.  The  person  selected  from 
the  crowd  by  Heaven's  Ambassador  to 
receive  a  message  from  Heaven's  King 
was  the  negro  slave  1  The  righteous  God 
had  marked  his  conduct;  was  pleased 
with  him ;  and  did  not  forget  him  amidst 
the  calamities  which  were  about  to  over- 
whelm Jerusalem.  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  Go  and  speak  to  Ebtd-mdech  the 
Ethiopian^  saying,  I  will  surely  deliver 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the 
sword,  because  thou  host  put  thy  trust  in 
me,  saith  the  Lord!**  *  O  blessed  revela- 
tion of  one  who  is,  "  of  a  truth,  no  re- 
specter of  persons :  for  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  of  him !"  This  is 
He  whose  eye  is  on  every  servant,  and 
who  will  bless  and  protect  all,  whether 
bond  x>r  firee,  white  or  black,  who,  like 
the  Ethiopian,  will  do  what  is  right,  and 
put  their  trust  in  God  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  these  first  thoughts 
upon  GUxl's  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  goodness,  though  found  among  those 
unknown  and  uncared  for  by  the  world, 
without  directing  your  attention  to  the 
revelation  of  the  same  blessed  truth  in 
the  New  Testament.  Who  are  its 
heroes?  such  men  as  the  shepherds,  to 
whom  Gabriel,  the  Angel  of  God,  ac- 
companied by  the  host  of  heaven,  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  while 
they  were  fulfilling  their  humble  and 
peaceful  calling  in  watching  their  flocks 
by  night;  and , such  men,  too,  as  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  who  left  their  all, 
fdlowed  Jesus,  and  revolutionized  the 
world ;  and  such  servants  as  Onesimus, 
who  were  "  beloved  "  by  St.  PauL  Who 
are  its  heroines?  poor  women  like  the 
Virgin-Mother,  Elizabeth  her  cousin,  and 
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Mary  Magdalene,  Martha  and  Marj  of 
Bethany,  with  those  from  Qalilee,  who 
ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance. 
And  what  was  the  rerelation  which  He 
who  came  to  show  us  the  Father,  gave 
of  that  Father  ?  Did  He  not  tell  us  of 
one  heneath  whose  omniscient  eye  the 
small  bird,  smitten  by  winter's  cold, 
does  not  fall  unnoticed,  and  who  cares, 
therefore,  more  for  us,  his  dear  children, 
whom  "  He  pities,"  who  are  **  of  more 
valus  than  many  sparrows,**  and  whose 
smallest  concerns — the  very  hairs  of  our 
head — are  individually  known,  and,  as  it 
were,  **  numbered  !*'  But  what  glorioas 
teaching  is  Christ's  own  life!  *'He, 
who  was  equal  with  Gk)d,  took  upon 
Himself  the  form  of  a  servcmt,"  and 
'*  made  Himself  of  no  reputation."  For 
thirty  years  He  was  known  only  as  the 
carpenter's  son.  He  had  no  glory  or 
beauty  which  the  fleshly  eye  could  per- 
oeire,  for  there  was  none  save  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  character.  The  greatest 
wonder  about  Him  was  the  wonder  of 
being  in  all  respects  like  his  brethren, 
yet  without  sin.  The  only  miracle  He 
wrought  was  the  miracle  of  leading  a 
life  so  unknown  and  unnoticed,  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusiye,  that  His  Divine 
migesty  was  visible  only  in  His  human 
condescension  and  humility.  Jesus  has 
thus  in  His  own  personal  life  revealed 
how  true  greatness  in  man  consists  in 
that  humility  of  love,  which  meekly 
does  the  will  of  God,  when  and  where 
and  how  God  is  pleased  to  appoint,  and 
performs  the  servant's  work  with  the 
child's  heart.  It  is  thus  that  he  who  is 
least  is  the  greatest  in  His  kingdom. 
He  has,  moreover,  revealed  in  His  own 
person  that  in  which  consists  the  great- 
ness of  God ;  not  in  ignorance  of  what 
loe  call  trifles,  nor  in  overlooking  them 
as  being  beneath  His  notice ;  but  in  His 
being  able  to  consider  all,  attend  to  all, 
and  watch  all ;  to  take  care  at  the  same 
moment  of  great  stars  that  whirl  through 
the  sky,  and  of  valueless  sparrows  that 
chirp  among  the  trees;  and  thus  to 
shine  on  great  and  small,  as  the  sun  of 
heaven  lights  up  and. warms  at  once  the 
snightiest  worlds,  and  fills  with  spark- 
Jiog  radiance  the  dew-drop  in  the  heart 
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of  a  primrose.  We  see  Jesus,  accord- 
ingly, having  **  compassion "  for  the 
multitudes  who  followed  Him,  lest  they 
should  faint  by  the  way,  and  feeding 
them  by  a  mhrade  of  Divine  power. 
We  see  Him  concerned  for  His  own  ser- 
vants, **  because  there  were  so  many . 
coming  and  going,  that  they  had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat,"  and  so  He  bid 
them  **oome  and  rest  awhile,**  We  see 
Him,  on  the .  night  when  He  was  be- 
trayed, and  when  conscious  of  His 
dignity  and  power,  ^^hunoing  that  God 
had  given  all  things  into  his  hands, 'that 
He  came  from  God  and  went  to  God,"— 
do  what?  O  the  greatness  of  Jesus' 
humility  I  "He  rose  from  supper, 
girded  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  pour- 
ing water  into  a  bason,  began  to  wash  the 
diaeiplet*  feet  and  to  wipe  them  with  the 
towel  wherewith  He  was  girded  I " 

Think  on  these  things,  servants,  that 
yon  may  more  and  more  feel,  that  God 
does  not  confine  His  regards  to  the  rich 
and  powerAiI,  the  high  and  mighty;  or 
to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  in 
his  immediate  service,  such  as  ministers 
or  missionaries ;  but  that  his  eye  is  on 
the  servant  at  work  in  the  kitchen,  as 
much  as  it  is  on  the  archangel  standing 
befbre  his  throne — and  that  He  loves 
and  will  reward  those  who  are  faithful 
in  the  least,  as  richly  as  those  who  are 
faithftil  in  much.  Believe  this,  and  let 
this  be  your  song  of  praise — *'  Unto  thee 
lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  thou  that  dwdleet 
in  the  heavens.  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their 
masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden 
unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes 
wait  upon  the  Lord  owr  God" — "My 
soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my 
spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 
For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of 
his  handmaiden."  "He  that  is  migh^ 
hath  done  great  things,  and  holy  is  his 
name.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
firom  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of 
low  degree.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry 
with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  hath 
sent  empty  away  ?" 

"  Sleep  is  death's  younger  brother,  and 
so  like  him,  that  I  never  dare  trust  him 
without  my  prayers.*' 
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OUR  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 
No.  Ill — Education. 


OxTR  last  mrtiole  on  this  subject,  ocoapied 
as  it  was  with  some  of  the  gravest  ques- 
tioDs  in  India  Missions,  enlarged  so 
much  upon  our  hands  as  to  preclude  the 
consideration  of  yarious  interesting 
topics.  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received,  and  the  discassion  which 
it  has  awakened,  encourage  us  to  devote 
another  article  to  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  branch  of  India  Missions,  before 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  direct  preach- 
ing  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive 
first  of  all  to  g^ve  a  short  account  of  the 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
India  at  the  present  time.  We  shall 
include  not  only  the  General  Assembler's 
mission,  but  those  of  the  Ladies'  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Female 
Education  in  India,  and  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  We  are  indeed 
doing  little— so  little,  that  we  have  all 
cause  to  bury  our  heads  in  shame — but 
we  are  doing  more  than  many  of  our 
friends  suppose. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  then,  to  say, 
that  in  the  year  of  our  unhappy  differ- 
ences, 1843,  all  our  missionaries  in  India 
seceded  from  the  Church,  with  the  single 
exception,  we  believe,)  of  the  Lady  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Orphanage  at  Cal- 
cutta. Not  only  so,  but  an  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  over  the  mission  premises 
to  the  newly-formed  Free  Church. 
Owing  to  these  interruptions,  the  insti- 
tutions were  not  re- opened  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  till  1845. 
Though  the  Church  had  been  carrying 
on  her  mission  work  for  fifteen  years  pre- 
viously, yet  the  results  of  it  were  lost  to 
us  ecclesiastically ;  and  the  present  mis- 
sion may  be  said  practically  to  date  from 
that  year.  The  General  Assembly's 
Mission  occupies  three  stations, — Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay.  At  each 
of  these  places  the  centre  of  operations 
'  is  a  large  school  or  college,  where  educa- 
tion is  given  in  EngUsb,  free  to  all 
children  that  are  admitted.  We  are  not 
aware   that   any  applicant  U   refused 


admission.  Besides  these  central  insti- 
tutions, the  missionaries  employ  such 
spare  time  and  strength  as  they  have, 
after  teaching  for  five  or  six  hours  a-day> 
in  preaching  to  the  natives,  sometimes 
in  the  vernacular,  and  sometimes  in 
English.  At  Calcutta,  we  have,  at 
present,  two  missionaries,  (Mr.  Ander- 
son has  just  resigned,)  20  assistant 
teachers,  and  about  1300  scholars  en- 
rolled. The  Ladies'  Association  have 
in  Calcutta  and  the  neighbourhood,  5 
schools,  8  teachers,  and  190  scholars. 
The  Ghospara  Mission  has  2  teachers, 
and  (we  believe)  about  90  scholars. 
In  all,  2  missionaries,  6  schools,  30 
teachers,  1580  scholars.  In  1851,  we 
had  also  70  native  Christians. 

At  Madras,  the  Assembly's  Mission 
has  2  missionaries,  (Mr.  Sheriff  has 
lately  left  for  Bombay,)  and  about  680 
scholars.  The  Ladies'  Association  has 
2  schools,  16  teachers,  and  399  scholars. 
In  all,  2  missionaries,  3  schools,  probably 
about  26  assistant  teachers,  and  979 
scholars. 

At  Bombay,  the  state  of  affairs  has 
long  been  very  unfortunate.  For  many 
years  a  single  missionary  has  been  all 
the  permanent  staff  of  our  mission  there. 
For  a  few  months  together,  we  have 
occasionally  had  two;  but  one  has 
always  been  necessarily  removed,  and 
the  changes  have  been  incessant.  Let 
us  hope  better  things  are  in  store  for 
poor  Bombay.  At  present,  Mr.  Sheriff 
is  our  only  missionary  there,  Mr.  Hunter 
having  lately  left.  But  for  months 
they  have  done  '* yeoman  service;"  we 
understand  the  mission  is  flourishing, 
and  has  about  500  scholars.  The 
Ladies'  Association  have  6  schools,  7 
teachers,  and  159  scholars.  In  all, 
1  missionary,  7  schools,  probably  about 
17  assistant  teachers,  and  659  scholars. 

In  the  Punjanb,  we  have  now  1  mis- 
sionary, and  two  native  oatechists, 
(Nusrpolah  and  Mahomet,  late  converts 
from  Mohammedanism  at  Bombay.)  These 
have  just  left  for  their  new  «i^b«t%  «)1 
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labour,  and  have  hardly  enUrcd  on  their 
work. 

In  Ceylon,  the  Ladies'  AMooiation 
have  3  schools,  5  teachers,  and  164 
scholars. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  in 
India,  as  a  whole,  have  a  staff  of  8  mis- 
sionaries, 20  school?,  about  76  teachers, 
and  3382  scholars  under  tuition.  Last 
year,  the  amount  spent  on  India, 
amounted  altogether  to  about  jf5469. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above 
account  is  minutely  accurate,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair  approximation 
to  the  truth.  And,  we  think,  the  friends 
of  the  Church  will  feel  it  to  be  so  far 
cheering,  while  they  acknowledge  many 
discouragements,  and  still  more  short- 
comings and  sins.  May  the  Lord  pour 
out  upon  us  His  Spirit,  that  we  may 
soon  do  much  more!  May  He  hasten 
the  time  I 

We  proceed  to  take  up  yarious  matters 
connected  with  education  in  India,  which 
hare  not  been  noticed  in  the  last  article. 
Vernacular  Schools, — It  will  be  observed 
from  the  above  account  of  the  Mission, 
that  the    teaching    of   the  Assembly's 
Mission  at  present,  is  in  English,  and 
that  its  institutions  are  located  in  the 
Presidency  towns.      These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  seats  of  influence,  and  our  insti- 
tutions are  noble  colleges.    But  it  must 
be  evident  that  were  we  to  'attempt  to 
set   up   a   similar    institution    in    the 
Mofussil,  it  would    be   like  placing   a 
University  in  a  country  parish  at  home, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parishioners.    And 
it  must  be  equally  evident,  that  the  work 
of   evangelixing    India    must    be    done 
through  its  vernacular  language,   and 
not  through  English.     Village  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India,  are  what  we  now  want,  and  what 
India  wants,  and  what  (blessed  be  God  I) 
the  natives  are  demanding  on  every  side. 
We  might  quote  many  passages  to  show 
how  urgent  the  natives  are  to  obtain 
•duoation.    In  our  first  article  we  quoted 
Dr.  Durs  speech  in  1837,  and  Dr.  Wise's 
pamphlet  of  1854,   to  prove  that  this 
urgency  exists  even  in  villages.      To 
tlMse  we  add  now  only  one  additional 

quotation  from  Tennent'i  Chrution^  in 
90% 


Ceylon^  p.  160 :  ^  Now  so  eager  are  the 
natives  to  secure  education    for  their 
daughters,  that  a  short  tim«  before  my 
visit,  on  the  occasion  of  filling  up  some 
vacancies,  upwards  of  sixty  candidates 
were  in  anxious  attendance,  of  whom 
only  seventeen  could  be  selected,  there 
being  room  for  no  more.**    We  earnestly 
hope   that   the    Assembly's  Committee 
will  take  advantage  of  this  yearning  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  extending,  as  it 
does,  more  or  less,  from  Bengal  to  Cey- 
lon, and  that  a  year  vnll  not  pass  away 
without  our  having  estabUshed  in  India, 
vernacular  schools.    At  least  four  things 
will    fall   to  be  considered  under  this 
head :  Teachers,  Subjects,  Books,   and 
an  English  class.    Are  the  teachers  to 
be  native  or  European  ?    To  answer  this 
question,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
village  vernacular  school  will  necessarily 
be  small;  that,  generally  speaking,  40 
or  50  pupils,  and  1  or  2  teachers,  will  be 
the  average  in  each.   To  send  an  English 
teacher  to  each  school  would  soon  prove 
impossible.    We  might  leave  it  to  the 
sure  test  of  experience  to  decide  this 
point.    But  that  we  may  not  commit 
mistakes  in  the  outset,  and  that  we  may 
take  advantage  of  the  recorded  experi- 
ence of  others,  we  may  simply  give  four 
reasons  for  leaving  native  teachers  to 
these    vernacular   schools,    instead   of 
European.     Think   of   the  difficulty  a 
foreigner  must  have  in  teaching  their 
own  language  to  native  children.    Think 
of  a  Frenchman  teaching  an    English 
school  in  this  country,  especially  teach- 
ing the  grammar,  and  the  niceties   of 
a  language  which  he  could  not  even 
perfectly  pronounce.     Again,  think  of 
the  expense  connected  with  European 
teachers,    as    compared    with    native*. 
The  one  would  cost  jf  200  a  year,  (besides 
outfit  and  passage  money;)  the  other, 
(see  Wise  on  Education  in  India,  p.  13,} 
would  oost  ^60  a  year,  without  passage 
money.    And  of  this  sum  one-half  would 
be  paid  by  government.    And,  beddet, 
it  would   take  a  considerable  time  to 
qualify    a    European     misaioDary    for 
teaching  in  the  vemaouhir.    Ho  must 
spend  a  year  or  two  era  he  fa   aUe 
to  do   this   at   all      AU  Iko  tiaio  oC 
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his  preparation  he  must  be  supported 
bj  the  Mission  funds.      And  it  might 
happen  that  after  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion, his  health  might  give  way,  and  he 
should  need    to  return    home  without 
having  taught  a  class.      Think  again 
of  the  comparative  ease  of    obtaining 
native  teaching  from  our  English  insti- 
tutions  in  India,  while  we  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult now  to  obtain  teaching-missionaries 
to  go  abroad.    Thinlt  once  more  of  the 
strength  of   the    native    to  stand    the 
climate  and  labour  in  the  sun,  which  the 
European   could   not   endure.     By  all 
means,  then,  let  us  have  native  teachers 
for  these  vernacular  schools.     We  would 
propose  the  following  system.      Have 
vernacular  schools,  four  or  five  of  them, 
clustered  together  in  one  district  of  the 
country ;  let  those  be  taught  by  natives 
trained  in  our   English  institutions,  or 
similar  ones  in  the  Presidency  towns; 
take  care  that  every  such  teacher  is  a 
Christian,  never  employ  a  heathen  for 
the  purpose ;  and  over  these  schools  let 
a  European  superintendent  be  appoint- 
ed, the  missionary  of  the  station,  perhaps, 
or,  better  still,  one  of  the  European  mis- 
sionaries of  the  station. 

The  Subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  would  require  careful  con- 
sideration. We  shall  only  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  geography,  (which  is  most 
important  in  India,)  grammar,  and  the 
elements  of  European  science  must  have 
a  prominent  place.  And  above  all  these 
must  be  missionary  schools,  having  re- 
ligion as  their  chief  thence,  and  intro- 
ducing it  in  every  class. 

Wfaile  discouraging  the  planting  of 
English  schools  in  the  Mofussil,  it  might, 
we  think,  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
an  advanced  class  in  English  in  all  the 
larger  vernacular  schools,  both  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  our  language  through- 
out India,  and  to  serve  as  feeders  for  the 
special  theological  classes  of  our  future 
English  institations. 

At  these  vernacular  schools  it  would 
be  as  neoeasary  to  exact  fees,  as  it  would 
be  in  similar  cases  at  home.  Some  in- 
teresting details  on  this  and  other  ques- 
tions oonnected  with  the  schools,  will  be 


found  in  the  Calcutta  Conference  Papers, 
pp.  136,  137.  We  need  only  add,  that 
the  deliverance  of  last  Assembly  has,  of 
course,  decided  that,  in  such  schools, 
the  Government  grants  in  aid  shall  be 
sought  for  and  obtained,  if  possible. 

Orphanages, — ^This  important   branch 
of  mission  work  in  India  has  been  far 
less  attended  to  than  it  deserves.    It 
labours  under  some  obvious  disadvan- 
tages, bat  these  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  benefits.    It  is  evident 
that  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  ex- 
ceptional mode  of  education  in   India. 
We  know  at  home  how  few  boarding- 
schools  there  are  in  comparison  with 
others,and  still  fewer  orphanages,  strictly 
so  called.    The  children  that  are  likely 
to  be  obtained  for  them  are  orphans  who 
have  no  near  relatives  that  will  give 
them  a  home,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  child- 
ren boarded  in  these  schools  by  their 
parents.    Again,  the  expense  of  these  in- 
stitutions must  not  be  forgotten, — each 
child  costing  120  rupees  a-year.    This, 
of  itself,  would  prevent  the  system  from 
extending  very  far,  although  Govern' 
ment  grants  would  diminish  this  espense. 
We  must  always  look,  to  some  extent,  to 
day-schools  as  the  chief  engine  of  educa- 
tion in  India,  as  elsewhere.    Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantages 
of  orphanages,  in  some  respects,  and  of 
the  admirable  results  that  have  attended 
their  labours.    The  entire  seclusion  of 
the  children  within  the  precincts  of  the 
compound,  the  entif  e  absence  of  heathen 
influences  and  associations,  their  learning 
nothing  of  Hinduism,  but  hatred  and 
contempt  for  it, — the  entire  control  over 
them  which  missionaries  may  exercise,— 
all  these  are  circumstaaoes  which  pre- 
pare us  to  receive  the  general  statement 
of  our  missionaries,  that  the  blessing  of 
God  has  rested  on  these  institutions  more 
largely  than  on  any  missionary  agency 
in  India.    There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  confined  to  girls,  as  they  have 
been  too  much  already.    Nay,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  opposite  course. 
There  are  orphan  boys  in  India  as  well 
as  orphan  girls,  and  these  female  board- 
ing-schools  almost    necessitate   similar 
schools  for  boys,  were  it  for  no  other 
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recson  than  to  proTide  suitable  helps- 
meet  for  the  girls  so  educated.  It  must 
be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that 
the  head  of  a  female  orphanage  in  India 
exercises  a  yery  despotic  power  over 
the  inmates,  even  to  the  choosing  of 
husbands  for  them.  Perhaps  a  little 
more  Christian  liberty  for  female  con- 
verts might  be  given  in  this  respect, 
were  it  only  to  increase  the  popularity 
of  the  orphanages  among  the  female 
population.  No  doubt  it  must  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  attendance,  to 
announce,  as  the  superintendents  do,  that 
"  the  best  girls  in  the  orphanage  will  re- 
ceive husbands  as  prizes  at  the  end  of 
the  year."  It  is  still,  however,  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
increase  still  farther  that  attendance  to 
announce,  that  the  best  girls  will  be 
allowed  to  choose  their  prizes  from  a 
selected  list.  But,  joking  apart,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  few  boys*  orphan- 
ages connected  with  our  Assembly's  mis- 
sion in  India,  whether  these  are  paid 
directly  from  its  funds,  or  (what  would 
be  better)  supported  by  various  Sabbath 
school#ln  the  Church.  Such  a  movement, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  being  proposed. 

Female  Education. — Though  there  is 
no  female  school  connected  with  our 
Assembly's  mission,  we  can  hardly  pass 
by  the  subject  altogether,  when  treating 
of  the  general  question  of  education  as  a 
branch  of  mission  work  in  India.  It  is 
too  important  in  itself  to  be  forgotten, 
and  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Ladies' 
Association  is  too  great  not  to  earn  for 
it  special  mention.  There  are  peculiar 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  female  educa- 
tion. The  Oriental  jealousy  concerning 
women,  forbidding  them  even  to  con- 
verse with  a  European;  the  universal 
custom  of  the  country  not  to  educate 
women,  which  was  so  great,  that  Sir  J. 
Tennent,  on  Ceylon,  tells  "  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  could  be  found  in  the 
peninsula  one  woman  of  any  rank  who 
knew  the  letters  of  the  Tamil  language, 
— the  injunctions  of  the  Shasters  forbid- 
ding women  to  receive  education  any 
more  than  the  inferior  animals, — a  dread 
lest  they  should  refuse  that  humble  sub* 
liisfion  to  maD,  whioh  was  eateemed  so 
30k 


necessary, — and  latterly,  the  imbendiag 
laws  of  caate,  and  the  fear  of  loaing  it,— 
all  combined  to  form  difficulties  which  it 
seemed  next  to  hopeless  to  overcome. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  the  influence  of 
even  these  degraded  beinga  opon  their 
children,  whioh  seems  in  aueh  strange 
contrast  to  their  condition ;  aod  in  some 
parts  of  India,  (Ceylon,  for  iostanoe,}  the 
property  which  was  at  their  sole  dis- 
posal, rendered  it  an  object  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  succeed  in  educmtiag  the 
women  of  India.  It  was  a  bold  heart,  a 
strong  faith,  and  a  warm  love  for  souls, 
that  first  embarked  in  this  enterprise, 
that  launched  the  first  achool  like  a  frail 
boat  into  this  stormy  aea.  It  ia  now 
supposed  that,  on  the  continent  of  India, 
there  are  five  or  six  thousand  femalss 
under  tuition,  of  whom  the  Church  of 
Scotland  teaches  about  800.  The  child- 
ren attending  these  schools  at  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  are  of  the  poorest  classes, 
of  the  lowest  caste;  but  in  Madras 
(which,  in  all  missionary  operations,  is 
the  capital  of  Hindostaa)  even  high  caste 
girls  now  come  freely  to  school.  Among 
other  signs  of  hopeful  and  most  cheering 
progress,  it  was  only  last  year  that  one 
of  the  native  princes  applied  to  the  super- 
intendent of  our  Orphanage  at  Calcutta, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Yule,  for  a  Christian  gover- 
ness for  hia  fentale  children.  This  was 
an  honour  both  to  him  and  to  the  Chnreh 
of  Scotland,  which  is  not  so  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Tliere  are  aeveral 
things  connected  with  feoMie  eduoatioo, 
which  ought  to  be  gravely  oonaidcffed, 
and  which  our  friends  at  large  ahouki 
know.  There  exists  what  seensa  to  us 
to  be  a  very  bad  and  very  aoheakhy 
thing,  in  many  schools  (not  in  sdl)  dm 
system  of  payiisg  the  scholare  to  aUe»i 
school.  In  order  to  Induce  attendance, 
a  certain  sum  is  given  weekly  to  all  these 
girls  who  have  been  regularly  at  the 
school.  We  shall  give  on  thia  point 
three  extracts  from  the  Oalentta  Coa- 
ference  Papers,  embracing  all  thealln- 
sions  to  this  point  that  we  nfember  in 
them.  **  In  another  lebool  aenr  Cal- 
cutta,'' saya  Mr.  Fordyoe  of  thm  IVee 
Church  Mission,  **  there  hum  Intoly  been 
a  strike  for  wutre  pa^,    OivtBg   »oeey 
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direotly  or  indirectly  is  doabtfnl  policy. 
I  would  not  condemn  it  in  others,  but 
would  hesitate  to  do  it.    In  such  a  case 
we  should  not  question  CTerything  for 
conscience'  sake  ;  but  leaTe  each  one  to 
act  on  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  There 
is  nothing  in  such  proceedings  repre- 
hensible, though  it  may  be  inexpedient. 
Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  given  up." — 
(P.  149»)  At  a  subsequent  page,  Mr.  For- 
dyce  says : — "  He  has  seen  reaaon  slightly 
to  modify  *  the  above  statement '  in  refer, 
eoce  to  payments  to  day- pupils.    Whilst 
still  feeling  a  repugnance  to  this  plan,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  system,  of  which 
this  is  a  feature,  has  been  very  useful  at 
Madra8/'-.(P.  155.)      Once  more,  the 
Rev.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  stationed  at  Benares,  gives  his 
sanction  to  this  custom  in  the  following 
words : — **  There  appears  no  other  way 
at  present  than  to  draw  the  girls  ,by  the 
o£fer  of  pieej  as  we  draw  the  boys  by  the 
offer  of  secular  learning.    In  this  man- 
ner there  is  no  doubt,  if  we  lend  the 
funds,  that  a  very  large  number  might 
be  drawn  together  in  this  city  (Benares) 
of  the  poor,  of  course,  yet  respectable 
castes,  Brahmins,  and  others.    With  re- 
gard to  the  rich  and  upper  classes,  they 
seem  quite  beyond  our  reach,  though  I 
have  thought  much  on  the  point,  and 
spoken  to  and  sent  written  proposals  to 
the    natives    regarding    it.      Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  being  the  most 
English  towns  in  India,  most,  by  setting 
us  the  example,  teach  us  how  this  difB- 
cult  problem  is  to  be  solved."— (  P.  176.) 
It  will  be  seen,  from  these  quotations, 
that  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  system  existed  among 
the  missionaries  at  the  Conference  on 
this  subject.    There  was,  however,  that 
€mhiou»  nUmee  concerning  it,  in  the  dis- 
tnssion  wbieh  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Fordyoe's  paper,  which  betokens,  to 
those  who  know  the  ground,  far  more 
than  direct  condemnation.    It  occupies 
a  different  position  from  that  allowance 
to  converta  spoken  of  in  a  former  article. 
In  the  female  schools,  the  payment  does 
not  torn  on  the  eonveraion  of  the  person 
reetlTing  the  money,  and  therefore  one 
grMt  efil  to  be  dreitded  is  avoided;  b«t 


still,  so  far  as  one  who  has  not  been  on 
the  spot  may  venture  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  so  debateable,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system 
seems  to  us  to  be  hollow  and  unsound. 
It  haa  been  done  without, — it  is  being  done 
without  in  some  schools  now,  while 
others  use  it.  Nay,  in  some  schools,  in- 
stead of  paying  the  girls  to  come  to 
school,  a  fee  has  been  exacted  from 
them,  and  has  steadied,  without  reducing, 
the  attendance  of  the  children.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  system  resolutely 
abandoned. 

Another  point  in  these  female  schools 
worthy  of  all  attention,  is  the  industrial 
training  of  girk.  We  all  understand  at 
home  what  it  is  to  have  a  magnificent  hos- 
pital, where  girls  are  lodged  like  prin- 
cesses, and  are  afterwards  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  be — servants !  We  feifir  that 
in  the  history  of  female  education  in 
India,  there  have  been  some  instances 
not  very  dissimilar.  But  these,  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  have  now  almost  ceased, — 
and  we  would  press  it  on  all  concerned, 
to  give  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
industrial  training  of  the  girls  in  the 
Orphanage.  In  day-schools,  there  is 
not  the  same  facility  for  reaching  this 
end;  but  in  orphanages  nothing  can 
excuse  inattention  to  it. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  female 
schools  at  present  in  operation  through- 
out India.  These  are  day-schools,  or- 
pbanagesy  and  (a  late  experiment) 
Zenana  schools.  Day-schools  have  not 
been  found  so  successful,  nor  could  it 
have  been  expected,  as  orphanages. 
The  system  of  heathen  teachers  was 
long  a  curse  which  all  but  ruined  them. 
These  teachers  have  been  entirely  dis- 
missed by  the  Ladies'  Association  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  and  the  results 
are  cheering.  In  Ceylon,  it  has  been 
proposed,  for  the  last  two  years,  to 
abolish  our  three  day-schools,  hand 
them  over  to  another  Society,  and 
establish  in  their  place  one  large  central 
institution.  Mfe  doubt,  exceedingly, 
the  propriety  of  such  a  decision,  and 
would  ask  the  ladies  to  pause  and  pon- 
der well,  ere  it  be  acted  on.  The 
Orphanages  are  ,greftt  favourites  with 
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all  missionaries,  whether  thej  have 
had  charg^e  of  such  institutions  or  not. 
The  zenana  schools,  (as  they  are  called,) 
hare  been  attempted  lately  by  the  Free 
Church  missionaries  in  Calcutta.  The 
system  is  simply  this  :~A  Christian 
female  teacher  seeks  for  the  situation 
of  day-governess  in  the  families  of 
Hindoo  gentlemen,  and  teaches  to  his 
daughters  both  the  general  branches 
of  secular  education,  and  religious 
knowledge.  "  The  arrangement  has 
been  made  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  governess  would  be  free  to 
impart  religious  instruction.  The  ex- 
periment has  succeeded  admirably  these 
six  months."  <*The  members  of  Con- 
ference regard  the  zenana  scheme  as 
entitled  to  hearty  support,  and  capable 
of  large  extension,  at  least  in  Calcutta." 
Such  are  quotations  from  the  Conference 
papers,  concerning  this  experiment. 
Those  only  on  the  spot  can  say  whether 
it  is  practicable, — this  is  its  difficulty : 
and  the  teaching  of  Christianity  ought 
always  to  be  distinctly  specified  before- 
hand,— ^this  is  its  necessary  condition. 
We  shall  rejoice  if  it  can,  in  any  way 
be  made  available  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  work  of  female  education. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we 
must  toueh,  however  reluctantly.  One 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Ladies' 
Association,  is  as  follows: — "The  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Missions.  Thejf  shall  be 
under  the  superintendenceand  their  operations 
under  the  control^  of  the  Church,  through 
the  Committees,  Corresponding  Boards, 
d(C«"  Now  let  us  apply  this  Regulation 
to  the  question  of  Grants  in  Aid.  We 
humbly  submit  that  the  terms  of  the 
Regulation  are  too  explicit  to  be 
doubted.  The  Association  seems  bound 
to  apply  for  Grants  in  Aid,  whenever 
the  Assembly's  Committee  shall  direct 
Ihem  so  to  do.  Have  we  said  sufficient 
on  this  painful  subject!  It  has  un- 
happily been  necessary  to  say  so  much ; 
we  trust  it  may  not  hereafter  be  neoes- 
aary  to  add  more. 

A  Training  Insf^iutefor  Missionaries. — 

It  is  evident,  upoo  refleotioDi  that  we 
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now  need  some  special  agency  to  raise 
up  qualified  native  agents  to  carry  on 
mission  work  in  India.  A  boy  passee 
through  one  of  our  institutions,  we  shall 
suppose,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course  is 
baptized.  It  is  deemed  advisable,  after 
long  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
himself,  that  he  shall  become  a  teacher. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive training  as  a  teacher,  and  that  our 
English  institutions  in  India  should  have 
a  department  (it  may  be  called)  for  this 
spcoial  purpose.  Agaio,it  may  be  deemed 
proper  that  a  convert  should  devote 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
In  this  case  he  needs  a  special  training 
even  more  than  in  the  former.  For  him, 
and  such  as  he,  there  must  be  a  theolo- 
gical curriculum,  in  which  the  rector  of 
each  institution  shall  act  as  Professor  of 
Divinity.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  have 
something  much  more  systematic  than 
the  private  lessons  at  present  given  to 
those  who  are  preparing  to  preach.  We 
must  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  skttain- 
ment,  talent,  and  piety.  By-and-by, 
when  our  vernacular  schools  are  estab- 
lished, the  most  promising  and  suitable 
converts  may  be  sent  in  to  the  Presi- 
dency towns  for  these  purposes.  Such 
a  system  already  exists  in  connection 
with  the  Orissa  Missions  of  the  General 
Baptist  Society,  and  with  those  of  some 
other  churches.  F^om  the  admirable 
condition  of  our  present  English  schools, 
we  have  every  opportunity  of  cultivating 
this  system  with  the  utmost  advantage. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  more  plainly  what  we  should  like 
our  English  institutions  henceforth  to 
be.  At  the  head  of  each  of  them  ahonld 
be  an  ordained  minister,  who  should 
superintend  the  various  classes,  without 
teaching  anything  but  religion.  He 
should  have  charge  of  the  religione 
teaching  of  one  or  two  of  the  moat  ad- 
vanced classes,  and  should  alao  have 
theological  classes  for  those  training  for 
the  ministry.  The  other  teachers  in 
the  institution  should  all  be  unordabed 
men,  regularly  trained  to  teaching  ai 
their  profession.  One  of  them  should 
be  a  head-master,  who  ahoiild  apeeiallj 
train  those  who  are  intanded  for  the 
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work  of  teaching.  We  may  add  that,  in 
sending  oat  nnordained  teachers,  they 
ahoald  be  engaged,  before  leaving  this 
country,  to  serve  for  five  years.  Their 
aalaries  might  average  L.200  a- year. 

The  assistant  native  teachers  ought, 
all  of  them,  without  exception,  to  be 
Christians.  We  have  been  asked  what 
steps  we  would  take  with  the  heathen 
teachers  at  present  in  our  schools ;  and 
it  has  been  added  that,  after  the  state- 
ments made  in  these  articles  and  else- 
where, they  ought  to  be  dismissed  at  a 
day's  notice.  Our  answer  has  been. 
Send  out  orders  to  the  Corresponding 
Boards  and  Missionaries,  that,  within  six 
months,  there  shall  not  be  a  heathen 
teacher  in  our  schools ;  if  those  on  the 
spot  find  they  can  safely  dismiss  them 
within  a  shorter  time,  let  it  be  done.  It 
also  seems  necessary  that  every  ckus  in 
our  institutions  shall  have  a  religious 
bearing  and  tendency,  as  may  so  well  be 
done  in  the  peculiar  state  of  India.  The 
curious  reader  may  see  some  interesting 
details  as  to  tbe  way  of  doing  so  in 
Duff's  ''India  and  India  Missions,"  pp. 
667-567. 

We  may  also  take  the  opportunity, 
while  speaking  of  a  training  institute, 
to  advert  to  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
great  want  at  home.  In  our  universi- 
ties we  would  naturally  look  in  one  de- 
partment for  lectures  on  the  history 
and  present  position  of  missions,  and  in 
another  to  accounts  of  those  forms  of 
heathenism  which  we  must  combat  in 
the  mission-field:  and  in  another  still, 
for  a  class,  say  in  Sanscrit,  as  the  root  of 
the  Indian  languages.  Our  clerical 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves 
whether  any  one  of  our  divinity  halls  at 
present  supplies  these  wants.  We  can 
'  hardly  presume  that  any  one  will  deny 
their  importance.  How  can  we  expect 
our  probationers  to  be  burning  with 
seal  for  missions,  when  they  have  never 
listened  almost  to  a  lecture  concerning 
them  in  college  !  A  class  for  Sanscrit 
or  some  affiliated  language  would,  in 
Edinborgh  or  Glasgow,  command  a  much 
larger  audience  than  one  of  divinity 
atodents  alone,  were  it  made  properly 
known.    We  have  known  of  young  men 


asking  in  vain  where  they  might  find 
such  classes.  Is  there  such  a  class  in 
Scotland?  We  believe  there  is  not. 
We  are  ashamed  to  confess  it  of  our 
country. 

A  Medical  Mianon, — We  must  shortly 
notice  a  medical  mission  as  one  of  the 
most  likely  means  of  evangelizing  India. 
With  special  reference  to  female  educa- 
tion, a  medical  missionary  would  be  in- 
valuable. We  have  testimonies  repeat- 
edly given  at  the  Calcutta  Conference, 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  prescriptum 
has  opened  the  door  for  a  missionary's 
pleadings  in  a  family.  How  the  females 
flocked  round  one  so  qualified,  and  lis- 
tened with  gratitude  and  attention  while 
he  preached  to  them.  We  would  prcsa 
this  upon  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  Assembly's  Committee.  It  would 
not  be  very  difficult  for  a  student  of 
theology  to  take  also  a  diploma  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  results,  we  have  no  doubt, 
would  more  than  repay  the  additional 
expense. 

But  we  close.  For  a  month  we  bid 
adien  to  our  interesting  theme,  to  con- 
sider in  our  next  (God  willing)  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  our 
future  India  Mission,  and  to  propound  a 
plan  of  operations  which,  we  venture  to 
think,  would  be  a  blessing  both  to  India 
and  to  the  Church. 

A  CiTT  M1NI8TXB. 


ON  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

The  beautiful  humanities 
Of  nature  in  tbe  humblest  dreM, 

Speak  to  our  sweeteat  sympathies 
Far  more  than  language  can  expreai. 

I  saw  a  ragged  little  boy 

Run  to  a  withered  dame*s  embrace. 
To  welcome  her  with  bounding  Joy, 

And  fondly  press  her  haggard  fsce. 

Her  shabby  garment  to  his  eyes 
Is  rich,  her  withered  face  is  fiiir ; 

For  they  are  her^s.  and  she  supplies 
His  perished  mother*8  love  and  care. 

This  world  is  ftiU  of  pain  and  harm. 
And  life  at  best  is  little  worth ; 

Yet  pure  affection  is  a  cliarm 
That  almoit  makes  a  heaven  of  earth. 

(American.)   T.  Nacb. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  EASTERN  TRAVEL. 


SuppoBK  there  is  lying  before  us  a  map 
of  the  world.    On  it  there  is  depicted  a 
little  region  which  occupies  a  wonderfully 
central  position  relatively  to  every  other 
country  and   continent   of  the  world. 
On  its  landward  side,  north  and  east,  it 
reaches  away  towards  the  magnificent 
countries  of  the  east,  and  the  lakes  and 
countries  of  northern  and  central  Europe. 
South  of  it,  crossing  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  you  find  yourself  on  the  waters  of 
a  sea  which  communicates  with  Australia 
and  the  islands  innumerable  which  varie- 
gate and  enliven  the  South  Pacific  West 
of  it,  there  lies  a  wider  sea,  with  a  more 
important  communication,  for  the  Cy- 
clades  gleam  in  its  blue  waters,  the  fair 
shores  and  headlands  of  Malta  and  of 
Italy    greet    our    westeriug    progress, 
until  the  haughty  banner  of  France,  and 
the  white  cliffs  of  Old  England  salute 
the  onward  path  of  the  voyager.    From 
the  ports  and  harbours  of  these  countries 
again,  there  lies  the  plain  seaway,  by  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Baltic,  to  the  blue-eyed 
Scandinavians  of  the  North  West,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Spaniards,  and  Indians  of 
the  great  continent  of  America.    The 
little  country  we  speak  of  on  the  map  of 
the  world   is    Palestine.    But  its  geo- 
graphical    position     and     importance, 
though    thus    unique,   only  faintly   in- 
dicate the  unparalleled  interest  of  the 
deeds  of  which  it  has  been  the  witness 
and  the  theatre.    You  may  talk  of  the 
magical  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  its  beautiful  dreams  and 
imaginings    of   "the    unknown    God.*' 
You  may  tell  us  how  mortal  men  with 
more  than  mortal  might  burst  through 
the    adamantine    barriers   of    Avemus 
itself,  and  rescued  from  its  grim  master's 
iron  grasp,  the  fair  form  of  an  undying 
love.    But  let  Neptune  sleep  for  ever- 
more amidst  the  delicious  murmurs  of 
his  ever- green  sea  cave ;  let  the  poets  of 
those  classic  climes   dream  on  in  the 
belief  that  every  sea  wave  floated  its  tiny 
deity,  and  that  far  down  in  the  trans- 
lucent depths  of  every  fountain  some 

iklr  divinity  sat  enshrlDed  in  her  drip- 
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ping  temple.    For,  with  all  reyerence 
for  these  immortal  poets,  we  shall  put 
aside  their  dreams,  and  betake  us  rather 
to  the  study  of  greater  wonders  than  poet 
ever  imagined— deeds  done  once  for  all 
in  Palestine  so  long  ago.    That  land  of 
the  East,  and  the  men  of  that  land,  stood 
between  God  and  all  men  and  all  lands, 
as  the  theatre  of  His  manifestations,  the 
interpreters  of  His  will,  and  the  witnesses 
of  His  trutlu    That  land  has  been  to  all 
other  lands  as  a  Jacob's  ladder  for  angels 
to  come  on  errands  of  everla|^ng  love. 
Those  men  have  gone  forth  to  all  lands 
and  made  them  participants   in  Grod's 
bounty  to  mankind.    The  land  and  the 
ancient  dwellers  in  it  are  thus  conse- 
crated for  evermore  in  the  regards  of  all 
Christendom.  Prophets,  and  priests,  and 
kings  of  God's  own  anointing  have  trode 
its  sacred  plains ;  and  its  rivers,  and  its 
brooks,  its  Tillages  and  its  valleys  shall 
live  for  ever  in  strains  hallowed  and  in- 
spired by  the  Almighty  himselt    Troops 
of  visitant  angels  of  mercy — the  multi- 
tudinous waves  of  the  sea  rolled  back  to 
form  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  path  of 
God's  people— a  fire-chariot  from  heaven 
for  a  prophet's  translation  thither, — these, 
and  such  things  as  these,  possess  the  mar^ 
rellousnesB  and  sublimity  of  revelations 
of  Jehovah  that  shall  return  no  more. 
But   even  these  are  far   surpassed  in 
grandeur   and   in    strangeneaa    in   the 
history  of  Palestine,  for  it  was  onoe  the 
abode  of  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth.    Only  the  dwellers  in  Palestine 
could  truly  say,  **The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  iis."  Theri^  in  the 
sad   days  of  His  human   history,  our 
Saviour  dwelt^    doing   God-like  deeds 
always,  feeding  the  hungry,  heating  the 
sick,  weeping  by  the  grave  of  His  friend, 
wearing  out  the  solitary  watches  of  ths 
night  in  prayer  to  God  that  none  of  His 
own  might  finally  perish,  bewailing  tbs 
awfiil  doom  which  was  so  swifUjr  travel- 
ling to  overtake  the  beiored  city,  and, 
by  wiping  away  for  a  Utile  the  tmn  €f 
the  Borrowfuiy  giving  us  a  pledge  of  that 
vriping  away  of  all  teart  to  ever 
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shall  then  be  the  guerdon  of  God*8  people 
when  the  New  Jerusalem  comes  down 
from  heaven  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband. 

Possessing  such  a  position  and  such  a 
history,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Palestine 
has  always  formed  the  centre  of  the 
world's  regards,  and  still  retains  an  un- 
dying interest  for  us  all,  as  fresh  and  un- 
changed as  when  first  we  knew  its  posi- 
tion on  the  map,  or  conned  at  school  the 
strange  story  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
Hence  to  unspiritual  men  its  mere  soil 
has  been  an  object  of  attraction,  and  ex- 
peditions called  Crusades  find  a  place  in 
modern  history,  and  contentions  for  the 
holy  places  have  occupied  a  large  share 
of  public  attention  at  the  present  day, 
inasmuch  as  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  heralds  of  the  brief  but  bloody  war 
which  was  lately  brought  to  a  close. 
Hence  also  spiritual  men,  right-hearted 
travellers,  have  gone  to  Palestine  to  read 
and  understand  the  Bible  better,  by  the 
light  which  its  scenery,  manners,  and 
customs,  might  cast  on  the  Word  of  God. 
These  good  men  have  given  us  the  results 
of  those  travels  of  theirs  in  many  volumes, 
forgotten  and  unforgotten,  from  the  days 
of  old  Maundrell  to  the  present  time, 
when  the  names  of  Kitto,  Robinson,  and 
De  Saulcy,  are  known  to  every  one  as 
able  and  successful  cultivators  of  that 
peculiar  literature  which,  by  modem  il- 
lustration from  the  East,  helps  us  to  a 
right  knowledge  of  much  that  is  obscure 
and  hitherto  unexplained  in  the  Bible. 

The  Bible,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an 
Oriental  Book,  and  must,  to  be  properly 
understood  in  many  of  its  parts,  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  East.  There 
is  this  peculiarity  also  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  East,  to  encourage  us 
Id  our  study  of  them  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  much  the  same 
to-day  as  they  were  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  What  we  find  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day  is  very  much 
what  we  find  in  the  scriptural  sketches 
of  the  same  region.  When  we  find 
Joseph,  for  instance,  speaking  of  his 
Lord's  divining  cup  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  recollect  the  fact  that  our  modern 
Egyptians  or  Gypsies  are  much  given  to 


the  art  of  divination,  we  have  a  simple 
case  in  point  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
quite  difi'erent  with  our  western  civiliza- 
tion, where  manners,  fashions,  and  lan- 
guage pass  away  and  become  almost  ut- 
terly obsolete.  Who,  for  instance,  of 
ordinary  readers,  would  now  find  the 
poetry  of  James  IV.  very  intelligible, 
either  In  language  or  allusion?  This 
fixedness  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
East  then  it  is  which  renders  imperative 
on  every  intelligent  Christian  of  the  pre- 
sent day  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
reading  his  Bible  in  the  light  of  those 
books  of  Eastern  travel  and  illustration 
which  are  now  so  abundant. 

All  our  popular  books  on  the  East  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which 
illustrate  either  the  historical  statements 
of  the  Bible  or  the  peculiar  usages  of  the 
people  it  describes.  Hengstenberg  in  his 
writings  on  Egypt,  and  Layard  in  his 
volumes  on  Nineveh,  are  of  the  former 
and  more  important  class.  That  they 
are  so,  will  be  readily  conceded  by  those 
who  remember  what  Germany  was  some 
years  ago,  and  what  our  own  country 
threatened  to  become.  A  subjective 
philosophy  and  theology  had  got  wearied 
of  the  sober  domain  of  fact.  The  spirit 
of  Origen  had  taken  the  form  of  mysti- 
cism of  a  more  perilous  sort,  denying  the 
historic  facts  of  Scripture  altogether,  or, 
by  a  perverted  taste  and  false  topography, 
giving  to  certain  localities  a  consecration 
which  belonged  only  to  Him  who  left 
on  them  the  hallowed  impress  of  Divinity. 
The  plain  records  of  Nineveh  put  all  the 
dreamers  of  mystic  dreams  to  flight,  as 
the  accurate  measurements  of  the  acute 
and  learned  Robinson  settled  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places,  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  had  attributed  too  much  of 
sacredness  to  their  own  favourite  locali- 

3les.  The  excavations  at  Nineveh,  more- 
ver,  contributed  not  only  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  historic  truth  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  to  a  clearer  appre- 
hension of  Ezekiel's  book  of  prophecy — 
the  book  above  all  others  in  the  Bible  de- 
manding a  symbolic  explanation. 

The  second,  and  more  popular  class  of 
books  on  the  East  are  those  which  give 
interesting  details  of  its  daily  life  and  of 
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the  characteristics  of  its  people.    Of  this 
sort,  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PcdestiM  is  one 
of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
Kow  the  great  and  important  use  of  soch 
books  is  to  enable  us  to  see  the  English 
equiTalent  for  an  oriental  idiom  or  phrase 
founded  on  some  habit  native  to  the  East 
These  books  enable  us  to  go  back  to  the 
East  with  our  Bible,  and  to  read  it  there 
amidst  living  men  and  prevalent  cus- 
toms,   which  are   those   it   speaks   of. 
These  books  bring  us  back  to  England 
again,  and  enable  us  to  interchange,  for 
the  florid  speech  of  the  East,  glittering 
with    figures,  (like    one   of    its    gor- 
geous dresses  with  precious  stones,)  the 
plain  Saxon  of  our  homely  forefathers. 
Nor  is  this  all;   these  books,  in  some 
cases,  help  to  clear  from  obscurity  some 
passage  in  which  an  important  doctrine 
is  involved,  even  as  the  first  class  of 
Eastern  books   tended  to  confirm    the 
Bible's  historic  veracity.     Had  it  been 
commonly  understood  in  previous  ages  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  that  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick  with  oil  was  a  usual 
medicament  prescribed  by  the  physicians 
of  the  East — had  it  been  understood  that 
the  Western   or  European  or  English 
equivalent  of  this  practice  was  the  giving 
of  suitable  medicine  to  the  sick  amongst 
ourselves — had  it  been  understood  that 
in  all  cases  of  ordinary  sickness,  common 
sense  tells  us  we  should  use  the  doctor's 
prescription,  and  ask  God's  blessing  on 
the  means  for  recovery  of  the  sick ;  in 
other  words,  had  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle  James  been  so  understood,  then 
we  should   have  had  no  such   absurd 
sacrament  as  that  of  extreme  unction 
taught^by  the  Church  of  Rome.    These 
books,  therefore,  of  which  we  speak,  thus 
do  good  service  in  establishing  the  plain 
doctrine  of  Scripture.    In  a  word,  their 
great  value  may  be  summed  up  in  this— 
that  they  give  novelty  and  freshness  to 
the  Bible,  the  text-book  of  our  common 
Protestantisni.    And  he  who  succeeds  in 


of  what  is  called  doctrinal  preaching  in 
our  churches;  whereas,  the  Bible,  wiselj 
considered,  is  much  more  a  method  than  a 
system.    In  other  words,  he   who   will 
persist  in  making  the  Bible  a  set   of 
abstract  dogmas,  instead  of  the  revelation 
of  a  divine  will,  or  the  method  of  a  divine 
government,  will  be  in  danger  of  ending 
in  a  philosophical  necessity  which  may 
command  the  assent  of  men's  reason,  but 
which  will  not  sufilce  to   touch   their 
affections   or   move   their   wills.       He 
rather  is  the  wise  teadier,  in  modem 
days,  who  will  shew  the  Bible  to  be  a  true 
book  still,  with  a  novelty  and  originality 
for  ourselves  as  great  as  for  those  for 
whom  it  was  originally  written,  and  who 
will  proclaim  it  to  be  most  emphatically 
the  voice  of  a  Father  entreating  us  by 
His  Son  to  be  sanctified  by  His  Spirit 
Whatever  else  the  Bible  may  truly  prove, 
this  is  its  significance  chi^y  for  ns  of 
these  times. 

The  dawn  of  civilisation  began  in  the 
East,  as  the  sun  begins  his  race  firom  tlie 
same  quarter  of  heaven.    The  dawn  has 
become  day  all  over  the  West,  even  to 
the  shores  of  America.    American  evan- 
gelists especially  are  returning  from  the 
far   West  to   the   primal   East      The 
thoughts  and  regards  of  all  good  men 
have  been  returning  thither  alsa    The 
sacred  land  and  the  sacred  book  mutoallj 
reflect  light  on  each  other.    The  fact  if 
fttiught  with  a  most  necessary  tp#ching 
for  us.    Let  us  lay  aside  our  systems 
more — let  us  learn  to  think  more  highly 
of  our  Bibles  than  of  our  Confessions  <^ 
Faith,  or  our  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment—and then  shall  we  see  face  to  face^ 
the    wounds   of    Christendom    will   be 
healed,  we  shall  present  a  more  united 
array  to  the  common  enemy,  and,  while 
we  prize  our  Calvinism  and  our  Chnrcli, 
we  shall  estimate  yet  more  the  BiUe,- 
which  rev^s  both  to  us,  (as  we  under- 
stand it,)  but  which  also  commands  us 
to  regard  as  brethren  all  those  who  lofe 


Q« 


any  measure  in  making  the  Bible  an  in-  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
teresting  and  readable  book,  does  God's 
service,  especially  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, which  asks  above  all  things  that 
everything  be  genuine  and  true.  Per- 
haps we  have  had,  in  time  past,  too  much 
dlO 


<<  The  world  will  certainly  ooatinoe  to 
be  governed,  as  it  always  has  been,  by 
the  foolishness  of  man,  and  the  wisdom , 
of  God."— fisAop  Sand/ord. 
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TO  corrEbpoNDESTS. 

tm  -  Union"  propoied  in  thmie  pigH  will,  bj 
Oiid'i  bleuhig.  be  looa  mdjied.    Wv  hope,  in 

farnuUoD  u  :u  in  plu  ud  pcogrcii. 

IV.—Fwvma  MiiiMtr  in  SiirUntplilTi. 
Fpourki  dallm  ibOTB  ■utaJFCt"''tb>  Edin^^ 

tiot  rtfrtlD  froBi  altlDg  our  he4rtj1bouh  bum- 
Ibid  rupoDH  lo  iJi  TDU  hfttfl  n  iblj  udi  wltb^l, 
^o  alkultAblv  Bild.  Wb  trtut  EnM  tou  hfcva 
MnokmBURd  EhU  will  Tibnta  Itiroaih  Uie  b«rt 
of  tbc  Chorcb  of  eootlund,  and  »isiim  unindi. 
and  Mil  fiKlb  iRDtlninti.  Ibat  will  lalairla  In 
h—ntgttm  kuuiDmij  in  tiie  pniMK  of  oar  coiumon 

vjTdpatbf — that  brotiierijr  lilDiTnBU  ud  cbaritv 

•ACh  oth«i*i  bHfr«4i.  wblch  cooaUtble  tliv 
■DVQCth.  beftniT,  um]  DKrolDfu  of  ■UcburabM, 
*~  — -  -^i-L ■' ■■ictlDg  md  Bflpre- 


■UiouHh  »»  £»•■  Dot  lo  tDiupUfo  o(  pMltive 
ihtt  aqoiJly  retard!  bwproKreH  rM  dima  taer 

alo  ntru|{emcat,  nlita  mamas  one  mlBliMn 
mamban.  ■ndpu'ilTiaa  ilmMt  at«rj  Cbriat- 
lu  ■nlatpriit.  Thii  daniandatiaUuanblDg* 
or  haut.  It  DDKhl  to  fDrm  tha  auhjael  of  Im- 
mtdlMe.  (oleiDD,  uid  nliitad  toqalrj.  Iinmlil*- 


■'Tba  Church  of  Cbriitii 

bnUfk  aad  bolj  oommlaloa,—- to  make  dla- 
(rfpta*  or  all  naUoo*  '-ttail  >ba  ii  iritarad  flam 
■Odtfa  and  mada  fhiitnii  and  Bouriihlny .  Wben- 
«nr  aiiacifea  barHirup  to  lodolaBHt  orwnipa 
Iwrielf  ap  In  tha  lnj  mutla  af  lalflihnaia.  ud 
loeti  abroad  Dpon  a  prriiliiBg  world,  ouialo- 
tog. '  Am  t  mj  bFoItaar^  kiaparl' then  <a  aba,  bi 
jnft  jBdginenl,  left  to  faal  bar  own  Healwaai  and 
tlaaaluioil.  aod  graduallj  aba  baDuDMi  ■  laall«>, 

AftulooktDf  at  tbufkcta  at  jon  have  itatad  tham 

and  mad;  more  of  a  ilndiar  natnra  DalcbC  ba 

pointed  out— llial  the  Churtli  of  Si'olijindliM.al 


.„.  ..jntrar.i.  GtatinKnti  lucb  ai  thtaa,  eoi^ng 
Itnm  mcBoV  hi|cb»t«DdtiiBlo  the  Cliarcb.  coma 
lu  ba  ballETad  bj  tba  nnthinltinc  commnDlt;  aa 
daicrlptlTa  of  tha  tma  itata  or  tbe  Ctaureb  In  all 
>i«rbraDolieaaDdopanIiDfla.  Tbat  Uie  Chnrch 
if  Scotland  neixared  from  tha  blow  aimed  at 
jar  daatncUon  In  1SI3.  in  a  manner  oalUu  fbr 
nnftlRDad  gntlRida  to  tba  Cborcb-)  epliUlut 
Head,  va  moat  ihankfally  tdoiiC,  and  Ihat,  In 
aoma  lair  tnitaDcea.  and  In  oirlaiD  HUrteli  at 
Septland,btt  miatatert  ara  more falibffli  and  bar 
mamb.^  mora  nnraaroiia  than  bafure  tba  Becaa. 
■i<m.  na  alio  gUdlr  •ckn.mladge  i  l-nt  thai  ah* 
Dccnplaa  the  atandinE  and  oommandi  the  InHn. 
anra  no<t  that  Ihe  than  lUd.  It  would  be  woraa 
than  full!  to  aiaert.  Look  ae  her  coDiUtlon  In 
(he  ireatar  dliiI  of  (he  nnrtb  and  wnt  high, 
landa.  Uow  pidnAil  the  rereUUoni  oa  Ihia  aub. 
jaet  that  arel^  time  to  tUna  bronght  befon 
ibe  liraoral  Aia.mhljl  CongngaUoni  merely 
nomioal.  and  tba  diapeneatlwi  of  th«  Lordt 


■r  'rtiElou.  denom 


Tatrong^ 

a  and  hopeful  field  for  mlailnDarjr  anterprlae, 

ant  irbT  doall  upon  delaSli  ao  palnfnl  ta 
r;  tioe  friend  of  the  Church  of  Itcotland^ta 

Ignited  a  MlarimuiV  clHreA.    Tbii  bar  moS 


gluii;  to  tba  Lord  Ood  bafore  Ha  cauia  duk. 

puaa  of  BionilDi  tba  Cbnroh  and  ramadjinr  tn( 
aTila  rafanrad  to  ara,— riaqoani  commuuinn 
feUanaUp  maatin 
rhMh^TajoroU 


wh-tba.  la  nr  oloriC  who  ha«  ^-^  ^i 
to  bat  atafa  and  are  laaloua  lor  bar  aafot;  and 

tlorr.    In  thia  propoaal  wa  alao  baarlUr  co- 
uch m"" "- — -■-'  '■- ■■  '- 


laatlngaar 


b  needed,  both  f 


18  of  Ibe  flrat  and  moel  pracdou  leaaoo: 
mmoD  fi-lih,  that  Ibe  lilenul  Uod  will  doi 

ling  tbem.      ■Oodia  (iiilhrul,  who  hua 
...S,..~.i,.r.ii.,_.hipof  uti  Son.  and  tba 


..tuBltj-af 


nala.  then,  be  brought  tosetbar,  tbat  Ihej  ui*7 
lutualli  bnpait  Ugbt,  beat,  alrtnglh,  and  uaa. 
ilneaa.    Let  the  Aitbrul  and  darutad  aariant* 


briiig  at  praaent  in  aa  ethclent  a  condition  aa 
n(ud*d  u  HighU  of  Oaej  or  ^bai  of  tl 


tb^  »l'rj  yS\  piitpr  boldlj  lull,  ihe  Iwlj  of 
boliea  wllh  an  bumble,  panllenl,  and  Intercad. 
Ing  apirll,  and  ttien  wUl  aha  ariaa  Id  all  bar 
-— iglh  and  glori,  and  cc~-  •— ••  "'"'  >-  '■— 
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la  tbtt  Um  I  pmnit  p< 


triumph,  ih.  F, 


IJOrtunltTl. 


lOD  thej  npel,  (Mtud  of  ciwou. 

iTFHUiii  of  iplritaalHntimcDt.  ud 

iruaud  tot  thfi  «jLpr«Hlan  of  tSa 


Chriitin  iTOTld  f'l 


long  KarUng.  Hilli 


Jng.  Hilb  tbclriwori 


nfGDiliiiimonfi 


tiM  Cht.  _  _ 

ud  •flectli ,._ 

■Ucnt    At  th*  luc  mHtiBg  oi  nor  utoaru  At. 

NntwlthiUndlDi  tlut'  two  ot  oar  mbMori 
offered  tb«Lr  Hrvlm  ph«irftil1f  uid  ffratt^Uyiul^/ 
to  Qnd«rt*l»  m  tuLhIod  of  iDoiurj  lo  Turkfl*.  it, 
Older  la  ucertnln  In  irhit  wit  tha  Churcli  «' 
Bcotlaud  coDid  bait  fUlfll  bar  diatlnt  Id  thia 
part  of  tha  world,  tbair  aerrlcaa  wara  dacUnrd. 
Yha  Church  rafumt  to  Hootlon  cren  u  inqulrv 
into  ■  Mbjact  Ihiit  li  now  (niiToaalni  Uia  aitao. 
tlon  of  iJia  nbola  Chrbtiu  world-tla  anOEel. 
luUan  of  Turlwj.  W.  ar>  wcU  awnra  Itial 
fadlpMuol  mEOibar*  ot  tba  Cbnmb  Uke  ■  dcin 
iDtaiail  In  thh  iiibjKL  i  bat  tha  Churcb,  u  n 
body.  iDuat  ba  tfonaad  uidtaka  her  dIhcb  BmoDK 
tlw  DIbar  obnrctiaa  of  CbriHandom  In  tbia  irrii 

not  jayiropued  for  luoh  luboor  ud  ancb  hon. 

(lurloni  aui  or  oslpibla  nasliganca  SBdi>r  oar 
ilna  ud  flg.trac.  InUaid  of  bbourlag  lo  rndai 
It  nori  hulth^  and  fmllfuL    Tba  renlt  li,  tbal 

Vt  mnat  than  ba  In  aunaat  In  beiaaidiliiK  Ood 

ugain  to  rlaic  thii  our  ilna  wltb  ■  taCrwhhig 
Aon  Hl>  piaHnn.  Wa  mint  bJI  down  bafna 
nil  tootatuul  ud  plaid  wUb  ZUn  to  ■  rarlre  na 
3tt  igilB.'  Va  aAnovLadn.  O  Lord,  our  ilna 
ad  tba  tnl<|alt]r  of  em  EUhan,  do  not  abhor  ai 
Air  tbT  Duna'a  aaka.  Our  aiiia  of  bjiiorrlaT  rrt 
aapaciillT  oonhu,  in  thu  wa  hara  *o  ofi«i 
Vniad,  'Thi  kinadani  come,*  and  <el  hart  done 
■o  Uttla  to  buUn  Ita  adTinca.' 

V.-Frrm  a  UMUer  fn  £d»ri3Ur« 

H>  hu  baatowad  on  bfm  tlia  hlxh  prl>llf|ta  of 
glTlDg  1  •olra  to  tha  diaplj.iamtad  oonilotioiu  I 


■pIrltiuIlT  OB  Sr« — a  fire  kini 
r  iha  l^rd— will  aha  riH  to  h 
-  nlald  bar  mlf  bt;  Infiuaet. 


ocb  aplr^luil  confaranna-aitaDalnlf  ruUflad 

rAjer-tbacbarchcU]  nambcC4di»BplritiulJT 
roiptroui.   Tba  church,  la  ■eiUaethwn^iaetir, 

llogrtliar  Irom  tba  iBdl.ldnJ  raipiMialUIil;  of 


to  baa  tba  church  ia 


■  "uj  irwauva  uTTu  pjacva  ma  nvra.  ana  i 

i|  not  muj  olhara  faal  aimUulj     Notbtnc 
'  pDwartbJlj  tbui  tha  ijnpuhj  of  tba  Mth. 


(Iw  raitliuian,  bl  tba  (T 
poariot;  of  Hli  8|dn^  of  that  faolr  nnl^  wUA 
tba  blanad  Radaamar  (John  irt^  d*^u«d  to 
ba  Iha  and  at  Hta  maaifNtaUon  hi  tbr  Haifa,  ad 

^urrhra.  I,ui  igalDit Iha  daTC/tba  worid,  Bd 

"  I  biTa  willttn  tha  thoorht*  of  m*  haart  b 
tha  (iinpla  oidar  In  which  iLa;  biTa  pnaotvl 
thaiualraa  to  u»~aad  thM  nM  with  tfas  Tin  at 
thill  orar  maatlDi  tbapubUaaM.  bntiolalrto 
■timuliu  jou  to  lBima<ttita  and  TtgoTOB*  IMton 
—If  I  Uitlniooj,  lodaad.  fHna  as  hiuBbIa  a 
louna.  Baa  produca  tbia  cffcet. 


oil  Fiaibjtarlai  ud  Njnoda  paaaaaa  Uttl< 

iDainau  pliKDrma.      Thai  an  akiliton 
tiptadtualflaab.orblood,  ortifa.  IntfaaL 


■■  I  think  it  r^ht  to  ma qUqq  bow  msob  pl«. 

,  irtlalo  [u  tha   KdtnAwol  ChriaiaK  'thvadH? 

I  ihlamooth.  HowiTBchumbla, thaazpnarioarf 
FjmiMthj  l^om  oLhari  la  ancoongiu^  and  what 
.von  laim  lo  haii  tikan  up  U  SaarTU*  of  aU 

I  incooraganMnt.    Funhar^op^wtBiiltlai  of  ean. 


POPBET  IN  TWO  ASPECTS. 


PoPiBT  1b  UDcbtnging.  Every  jett  we 
have  new  prooCi  (hM  the  Mune  ipirit 
ff  uiiDuUing  her  m  in  the  dayi  of  her 
flercett  pertecatiooi.  Now,  the  Toice 
COQIM  froiD  the  duDgeom  of  Tutctny, 
tilling  ut  of  uew  Tlctim*,  who  hare  been 
pditj  of  ntding  the  Word  of  Ood. 
SIS 


Now,  the  li^t  of  bnniiDK  BiUMla  Dub- 
lin, f  B  permittiDg  ni  to  tea  down  kmid  bw 
■acreCt  of  Iniquity.  Now,  her  lordly  u- 
■nmptionof  ecdetiMtlcal  title*  of  boiMai 
in  Sngluid,  and  the  parceUing  ont  the 
couDtry  into  her  dlooMta,  and  bar  Inbo- 
dootioD  oi  the  Caooa  Law,— «!!  oantniy 
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to  the  common  law  of  this  land,  shew  us  i  for  which  the  holy  Inquisition  has  heen 


how  determined  are  her  efforts  to  gain  a 
footing  in  Great  Britain.  Now,  a  Con- 
cordat, authorising  persecution  whenerer 
Rome  sees  fit  to  carry  it  out,  proclaims 
both  her  spirit  and  her  power.  And 
now,  (as  within  the  last  three  months,) 
the  re-estabiiahment  of  the  Inquisition^  over 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  extend  to 
all  heretics,  whatsoever,  shews  that  the 
rage,  the  intolerance,  the  thirst  for  blood, 
is  as  strong^  as  ever  in  the  breast  of  the 


ever  memorable."  (I  I)  But  we  are  not 
yet  done  with  our  list  of  heretics  to 
be  denounced.  The  decree  includes  all 
those  who  "shall  have  insulted  or  caused 
to  6e  profaned  the  hoiy  graven  images^ 
set  up  and  sanctifitd  for  worship.**  If 
this  is  not  the  idolatry  of  imagep,  what 
is  ?  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  worshipping 
God  through  the  image.  The  imsges 
themselves  are  sanctified  for  worship"  (/) 
*'  Holy   graven    images  I"    **  Sanctified 


<{ 


Church  of  Rome.    This  last  act  deserves   graven  images  !  "    Heretics  who  come 

forward  and  recant,  confessing  their  sins 
against  the  Church,  are  to  **  be  received 
into  the  ample  bonds  of  her  charity,  and 
treated  with  singular  clemency  and 
mercy."  What  unhappy  fate  is  to  over- 
take those  who  are  denounced,  the 
'* general  edict"  does  not  specify,  save 


all  attention.  It  is  contained  in  **a 
general  edict  of  the  Holy  Office,"  is  dated 
*'  Ancons,  this  Sth  of  August,  1856," 
and  is  signed  by  **  P.  R,  Tommasso  Vin- 
cengio  Airaldi,"  who  describes  himself 
an  "  inquisitor  general  of  the  holy  apos- 
tolic see."  What  does  this  solemn  edict 
enjoin  ?    Its  object  is  "  the  extirpation  '  that  it  declares  that  no  former  edicts  or 


of  heresy."  (I)  The  reason  of  its  publi- 
cation is  **  that  there  are  diverse  per- 
verted, malicious,  sinful  and  disobedient 


ordinances  are  repealed  by  it.  Not  a 
whisper  of  the  rocky  not  a  sign  of  the 
wheel,  not  a  syllable  of  the  drop  of  water 


persons,  who  do  not,  as  they  are  bound  to  incessantly  falling  on  the  head  of  the 
do,  denounce  heretics  to  the  Holy  Office"  '  sufferer,  no  hint  of  the  slow  fire,  nothing 
It  '*  orders  and  decrees,"  that  **each  and  i  of  the  living  graves  in  which  heretics  are 
every  one  shall  denounce  to  us,  to  our  built  up  into  the  prison  wall.  These  are 
vicars  of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  the  other  only  for  the  dark  dungeons  beneath  the 
oflScials  of  the  Holy  Office,  regular  and  Vatican ;  these  are  breathed  not  beyond 
secular,  those  who  are  heretics  to  the  the  courts  of  the  vehm-gericht  of  Popery. 
Catholic  faith."  Among  heretics,  it  It  is  only  said,  that  no  former  edicts  or 
specially  notices  those  "  who  shall  have  .  ordinances  are  repealed.  No  former 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  in  order  punishment  done  away.  Not  one  mode 
to  exorcise,"  &c.,  and  "  those  who  shall  be  |  of  destroying  heresy  abandoned. 


familiar  with  the  acts  of  necromancy."  (I) 
And  this  the  decree  of  Rome  in  the  year 
of  grace,  1856  I  It  specially  singles  out, 
as  heretics  to  be  denounced,  all  Protest- 
ant ministers,  all  **who  have  sacrilegi- 
ously usurped  the  privilege  of  adminis- 
tering the  holy  communion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  be  they  who  they  may,  not 
Catholics,"  and  "those  who  shall  thus 
defile,  by  abuse,  both  the  holy  elements 
and  the  holy  places"  The  holy  places  are 
of  course  the  old  cathedrals  and  churches 
that  have  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  Popery,  into  those  of  Protestants. 
What  does  such  a  decree  point  to,  as 
the  probable  fate  of  Protestant  mini- 
sters in  Hungary,  in  Portugal,  in  Spain, 
&c.?  They  will  be  delivered  over  to 
**  that    singular   clemency   and    mercy 


While  such  is  the  wild  rage  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  one  field,  it  is  pleasant 
to  look  at  another,  in  which  her  supersti- 
tion is  fast  losing  its  hold.  We  allude  to 
Ireland.  Our  readers  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  great  work  that  has  been  going  on 
there  for  the  last  six  years,  a  work  that 
has  hardly  a  parallel  among  missions  for 
the  last  thirty  or  fifty  years.  The  activity 
and  the  success  of  Protestant  agencies  in 
Ireland  have  been  unexampled.  And,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  made,  we 
are  not  confined  to  Protestant  testimony. 
The  work  is  so' alarming  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  we  have,  week  after  week, 
writers  coming  forward  in  newspapers, 
speakers  on  platftrms,  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  in  pastoral  addresses,  lamenting 

Protestant  success,  making  it  known  to 
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one  another,  and  deyising  schemes  for 
restraining  it  in  fatore.  There  are  vari- 
ous Protestant  missions  extending  OTer 
the  entire  surface  of  the  island,  and  oper- 
ating  by  every  means  which  wisdom  can 
suggest  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  Sab- 
bath School  Society,  which  had,  last 
year,  under  tuition,  on  Sabbath  evenings, 
213,909  scholars,  many  of  whom  were 
Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ulster,  which 
bad,  last  year,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  alone,  8,000  children  at  Sabbath 
school,  tnost  of  them  Papists.  There  are 
the  Irish  Church  Mission  Society,  and 
another  society,  whose  head^quarters  are, 
or  were,  in  London,  which  have,  together, 
expended  in  Ireland,  during  six  years, 
about  £90,000.  And  now,  for  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  these  labours, 
as  attested  by  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves. Let  us  select  two  localities  as 
instances.  One  of  these  shall  be  the  far 
west,  the  province  of  Connaught;  and 
the  other  shall  be  the  centre  of  Irish  civh> 
lisation  and  the  heart  of  Irish  life,  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  province  of  Con- 
naught  is  the  seat  of  the  noted  Archbishop 
M'Hale,  and  the  city  of  Dublin  of  the 
well-known  Dr  Cullen.  Connaught  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  bigotted  parts 
of  Popish  Ireland.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Tuam,  and  the  whole  county  Gal  way, 
was  at  no  distant  date  the  most  Irish  dis- 
trict in  the  island,  dark,  superstitious, 
enslaved— in  one  word.  Papist.  Crime 
was  formerly  spread  as  widely  there  as 
in  any  other  province.  The  Archbishop, 
"  good  Dr  M*Hale, "  was  well-nighed 
worshipped  as  he  passed  from  place  to 
place.  And  now,  think  of  the  change. 
From  the  labours  of  one  Protestant  So- 
ciety alone.  Lord  Plunkett,  the  Bishop 
of  Tuam  and  Killala,  has  confirmed  3,015 
converts  from  Popery.  In  the  Bishop's 
tour  of  visitation,  in  1855,  he  consecrated 
(if  we  remember  right)  17  new  churches, 
for  the  use  of  converts  alone.  His  testi- 
mony, at  that  date,  (far  above  suspicion,) 
is,  **  there  never  was  a  time  when  the 
missionaries  and  Scripture-readers  found 
a  more  ready  access,  and  general  ac- 
ceptance, among  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies."  The  testimony  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  newspaper,  The  Lampy  (Dec. 
4th,  1852,)  is,  that  **tbe  desolate  places 
of  Connaught  are  the  strongholds  of 
Proselytism.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
many  are  falling  away  from  the  faith." 
And,  as  a  remarkable  result,  the  police 
commitments  in  the  province,  formerly 
as  high  as  any  other,  or  even  the  highest, 
are  now  the  next  lowest  to  the  Pro- 
testant province  of  Ulster.  The  propor- 
tion of  criminals  to  the  population  is 
now,  in  Connaught,  1  in  701,  in  Lein- 
ster,  1  in  432;  in  Munster  1  in  484. 
In  county  Galway,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  mission,  and  also  of  the  count- 
eracting influence,  the  proportion  of 
criminals  is  now  only  I  in  855.  In  no 
other  district  in  Ireland  are  such  results 
to  be  traced,  and  in  none  are  such  causes 
to  the  same  extent  in  operation.  On  the 
one  hand  we  show  the  success  of  Pro- 
testant missions,  and  on  the  other  the 
once  criminal  province  becoming,  at  tlie 
same  time,  (comparatively,)  free  from 
crime.  We  have  long  pointed  to  the 
coincidence  of  true  religion  and  sound 
morality  in  Ulster.  Here  is  another 
case.  Who  can  account  better  for  the 
change  ? 

To  look  now  at  the  Metropolis.  Here 
we  have  the  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial testimony  of  an  earnest  and  able 
Roman  Catholic  witness.  A  gentleman, 
writing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  newspaper 
called  the  Freeman's  Journal,  in  April 
1856,  and  signing  himself  Testis,  endea- 
vours to  rouse  his  co-religionists  to  united 
action,  to  meet  the  progress  of  **  Prose- 
lytism in  Dublin."  We  shall  make  a 
few  extracts  from  his  letters :  *'  We  bear, 
occasionally,  neighbour  asking  neigh- 
bour, *what  is  to  be  done  with  the  nuis- 
ance of  Proselytism  in  this  city  of  Dublin?' 
Your  staunch  upright  Catholic  sees  the 
whole  evil,  admits  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  poor  Catholics  either  perverted 
or  in  the  process,  he  asks,  What  is  to  be 
done  ?"  Again  he  says,  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, giving  a  summary  of  results,  "In 
my  last  communication  I  made  out,  I 
think,  a  prima  facie  case,  very  much  to  be 
deplored  by  us  Catholics.  I  enumeraud 
about  eighteen  estabUabinentt  at  workiii^ 
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this  city,  upon  the  unholy  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Catholic 
poor.  No  man  can  say  how  many  come 
within  their  influence.  If  I  say  5000 
yearly,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  I  would 
be  under  the  mark.  Those  eighteen  estab- 
lishments are  perhaps  only  one'thirdj  pro- 
bably only  one-half  of  the  entire  machinery, 
5000  per  annum  I  How  many  of  these  go 
over  altogether  and  apostatize?  God 
knows ;  I  do  not  know.  They  are 
stowed  away  in  all  directions;  sent  to 
England ;  put  ofl*  to  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  &c.  I  have  met  some  of  them ; 
they  seemed  as  if  possessed,  so  great 
apparently  was  their  hatred  of  the 
religion  they  had  abandoned."  "  Really 
we  are  fascinated.  The  proselytisers 
are  much  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
we  are."  "  The  truth  is,  we  are  in  an 
emergency.  We  have  fallen  upon  a 
crisis.  The  enemy  has  already  forced 
our  entrenchments.  The  proselytisers 
are  everywhere."  "  In  all  these  statistics 
that  I  have  given  in  these  three  papers, 
/  have  not  wittingly  exaggerated  anything  ;. 
I  took  all  the  pains  I  could  to  arrive  at 
correct  figures;  /  purposely  understated 
some  things  to  stop  the  mouths  of  gainsayers. 
I  implore  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  to 
reflect  upon  this  state  of  things  !  " 

These  are  sufficient  to  show  how  suc- 
cessful the  Protestant  Mission  has  been 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  We  have  selected 
these  two  fields  out  of  many.  There  is 
hardly  a  district  in  Ireland  where  similar 
efforts  are  not  being  made,  and  where 
similar  success  is  not  being  attained. 
We  could  give  many  testimonials  of  a 
startling  kind  to  the  generality  of  the 
conversions  from  Romanism.  As  a 
apecimen,  we  give  only  one  from  the 
Nation  newspaper  (Noveml)er  1853). — 
<'The  Irish  nation  is  fast  dissolving. 
Ireland  is  ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic  nation. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  will  need 
a  defence  association  of  guardian  angela 
to  save  it  from  extinction  I "  There  can  be 
DO  doubt,  then,  of  the  number  of  conver- 
sions. There  can  be  no  more  of  their 
sincerity.  They  have  verily  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Protestantism.  The 
converts  are  cursed  fVom  the  altars — 
their  own  mothers  corse  them.    They 


have  to  break  every  tie  of  family  affec- 
tion in  forsaking  Popery.  The  priests 
are  doing  their  worst,  but  all  is  being 
overruled  for  good,  for  the  only  effects  of 
fheir  efforts  have  been  to  test  and  certify 
the  sincerity  of  the  converts  who  have 
braved  all  to  embrace  Protestant  truth. 

There  remains  one  inquiry,  and  we 
are  confident  our  readers  have  put  it 
earnestly  before  this — What  is  the  Society 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  this 
work?  We  have  been  describing  the 
operations  and  success  of  the  **  Irish 
Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics,** 
and  the  '* Irish  Society"  for  the  same 
object.    All  honour  be  to  them!    God 

speed  and  prosper  them  in  their  work  I 

C. 


"  Let  us  remember  that  the  real  good 
done  by  men,  is  not  always^  perhaps  one 
may  say  not  usually ^  that  which  they  in- 
tend to  do.  How  often  has  it  happened 
that  while  a  sower  has  been  casting  his 
seed  upon  ground  which  refused  to  yield 
any  return,  some  portion  of  it  has  been 
carried  without  his  knowledge  to  a  hap- 
pier spot,  and  tliere  brought  forth  fruit 
abundantly." — Lectures  to  Ladies. 

»  ■ 

'*  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
trifling  of  great  men.  Unbending  them-' 
selves,  they  carry  you  with  them  into 
the  spirit  of  their  intellectual  amuse- 
ment ;  and  you  are  surprised  to  find  huw 
much  you  have  gained  in  knowledge,  not 
merely  by  the  labours^  but  by  the  relax" 
ations  of  the  sons  of  genius." — The  Pro^ 
toplasl. 

"  We  can  never  utter  an  unguarded 
expression  of  unkiidness,  that  it  does 
not  call  forth  an  answering  spirit  of  re- 
sentment in  the  mind  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addreflsed,  —  immediately 
springs  up  a  desire  of  retaliation  in  the 
heart  of  the  aggrieved  one —a  still  un- 
kinder  word  is  returned,  and  who  can 
tell  the  result?"— i6«/. 


'*  I  would  pray  the  hunters  after  hidden 
meanings  in  Scripture,  to  take  care  lest 
they  let  slip  altogether  from  their  notice, 
the  Jirst  and  most  simple  truth,  which 
lieth  in  a  text  of  God's  word.  I  have  al- 
ready saidt  we  have  no  right  to  **  the 
double  of  that  which  is,"  until  the  most 
obvious,  plain,  and  grammatical  sense  in 
which  God's  words  can  be  takeit,  has 
been  allowed  its  weight  on  our  minus.'*-- 

Ibid. 
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TRUE  REST  FOR  MAN. 


For  those  who  haye  found  it,  and  for 
those  who  hare  not,  it  is  an  old  but  ever 
new  truth,  that  from  one  source  only 
can  true  rest  be  had, — rest  which  will 
permit  the  inteneest  activity,  and  dwell 
with  it  too,  even  as  the  earth,  ceaselessly 
revolving,  rests,  to  all  appearance,  on 
the  ample  breadth  of  heaven.  We  of 
this  age  are  too  much  accustomed  to 
look  back  on  times  when  prophets  spoke 
the  Word  of  Qod,  and  miracles  attested 
its  truth,  and  to  think,  as  these  startle 
the  world  no  more,  that  God  has  with- 
drawn His  presence  from  it  altogether, 
and  that,  by  the  passing  away  of  visible 
signs,  the  heavens  have  become  clear 
only  to  become  cold.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  dove  goes  forth  after  the  stern  mani- 
festation of  Ood*s  wrath  is  passed  away ; 
the  still  small  voice  is  greater  in  power 
than  the  rolling  of  the  thunder  or  the 
trampling  of  the  sea-billows.  In  these 
last  days  heaven  is  all  clear  only  that  it 
may  be  a  better  mirror  of  God.  Stand- 
ing in  this  quiet  and  clear  Present,  we 
can  read  plainly  the  doings  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  the  Past,  and  can  estimate 
calmly  their  significance  for  ourselves. 
In  all  that  Past,  One  Figure  occupies  a 
central  position.  Empires  have  come 
and  gone,  ages  'have  rolled  away,  to 
prepare  for  His  coming.  The  Hebrew 
Prophets  looked  through  the  vista  of 
ages,  and  saw  in  the  far  future  the 
footsteps  of  a  Redeemer.  Through 
the  battle-smoke  of  contending  armies, 
through  the  din  and  tramp  of  marching 
hosts  and  conquering  invaders,  through 
the  havoc  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  they  discerned  Him  who  was 
coming  to  save  mankind.  This  was  He 
who  is  the  Deliverer  of  men  for  all  time. 
Though  God  most  High,  He  wears  in 
heaven  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  hath  His 
vestare  dipped  in  blood,  because  by 
sacrificing  Himself,  He  led  captivity 
captive,  that  He  might  bestow  on  men 
the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that,  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  this  Divine  Being  walked  on  the 
sea-waves,  fed  thousands  when  they  were 
hungry,  and  rescued  from  the  stern  grasp 
of  death  the  widow's  only  son.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  He,  whose  goings 
forth  had  been  of  old  from  everlasting, 
should  have  taken  part  and  )ot  in  our 
humanity,  should  have  wept  over  the 
graves  and  the  cities  of  our  fellow-men 
in  sorrow  for  their  loss  or  their  obduracy, 
and,  for  the  love  He  bore  our  race, 
should  have  lain  in  the  manger  at  Beth- 
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lehem.  It  is  a  wonderfid  thing,  that  He 
who  claimed  to  be  God's  equal,  should 
have  lingered  out  long  nights  of  watching 
and  of  prayer,  lest  any  of  those  giren  to 
Him  by  God  might  finally  perisb,  that 
He  should  have  sanctified  death  aa  well 
as  life,  and  have  left  in  the  grave  the 
undying  fragrance  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon, 
and  made  it  the  resting  place— not  oi 
defeat — but  of  a  holy  honour,  whence 
His  true  and  faithful  soldiers  shall  come 
forth  to  immortal  renown.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  this  Redeemer, 
having  kept  God's  law,  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sat  down  at  God's  right 
hand.  The  miracles  and  signs  were 
wonderful — in  number  and  efficacy  ex* 
ceeding  all  precedent.  His  life  was  one 
of  unequalled  nobleness,  pity,  and  great- 
hearted generosity.  But  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all  for  us  of  the  present  age 
remains.  'The  divine  person  who  did 
these  works  so  long  ago,  is  working,  for 
the  same  end  they  contemplated,  aa  ei&- 
caciously  now  as  He  ever  did  before.  By 
His  Spirit  He  is  giving  to  the  weaiy, 
and  to  those  who  seek  Him,  the  law  of 
rest  for  their  souls,  of  which  all  miracles 
were  outward  proofs,  and  His  Holy 
Word  is  the  continual  witness.  This  is 
the  great  spiritual  miracle  for  the  present 
and  for  all  ages.  What  no  wild  scheme 
of  philanthropy  can  accomplish, — what 
no  false  prophet  can  ever  achieve, — what 
no  Church,  bishop,  or  presbyter  can  do, 
He  can.  While  many  men  and  mtioos 
are  bearing  witness  by  their  misery  to 
what  they  are  without  Him,  thoaa  who 
really  put  their  trust  in  Him  know  at 
last,  as  they  never  knew  beforei  that 
they  are  at  rest — that  there  is  come  into  • 
their  being  a  holy  calm,  a  divine  peaoe, 
which  the  world  never  gave,  which  its 
gold  could  never  buy,  and  which  its  wild 
tumult  and  confusion  can  now  reach  no 
more. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  man's 
misery,  God  is  not  the  author  of  it.  Ho 
gave  the  strongest  proof  that  He  io  tho 
enemy  of  evil  by  sending  His  Son  to  dio, 
that  it  might  be  removed  fh>iii  Hio  world 
as  an  active  and  destructive  agent.  That 
divine  Man  made  peace  for  us  with  God, 
who,  as  earnest  of  His  recoudliatioii, 
gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  such  as  ask 
Him.  Perhaps  it  may  here  bo  said, 
that  all  this  is  merely  the  jargon  (tf  the 
pulpit,  and  may  do  for  Sundays,  bat  if 
out  of  place  in  the  busy  mart»  the  count- 
ing house,  and  the  workshop.  Alas !  fer 
the  mechanical  age  we  live  iiif  that  wA 
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objections  to  real  truth,  the  only  firee- 
dom,  should  be  so  often  held.  Sad  it  is 
to  see  how  little  Church  Christianity  has 
to  do  with  the  ongoings  of  ordinary  life. 
For,  after  all,  what  is  life  worth  if  it  be 
not  a  continual  deliverance  fh)m  evil? 
Whosoever  thou  art,  brother  or  sister, 
thou  bearest  on  thy  conscience  a  load  of 
guilt,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged. 
Thou  hast  broken  God's  law,  and  death  still 
proves  how  God  hates  that  sin.  Until 
that  guilt  is  removed  there  can  be  no  true 
peace  for  thee.  Thou  mayest  try  all 
■bifcs  to  keep  the  voice  of  God  silent 
within  thy  breast,  but  sickness  will  come 
to  scare  thee  in  thy  dreams,  and  the 
awful  reality  of  death,  and  judgment, 
and  an  eternity  fixed  as  the  features  of 
death,  must  be  faced  by  thee.  In  God*8 
name  awake  from  thy  guilty  slumber. 
Thy  Saviour  and  Friend  is  standing  at 
God  right  hand  to  welcome  thee,  penitent 
and  broken-hearted.  Dove-like,  His 
Spirit  shall  descend  upon  thee,  and  with 
His  soft  wings  hush  thee  to  rest.  There 
will  be  joy  among  the  angels  at  thy  re- 
pentance. Thou  wilt  go  forth  to  all 
the  occupations  of  life  a  new  creature. 
Thou  wilt  be  at  peace  with  thyself,  for 
thou  wilt  be  at  peace  with  thy  God,  thy 
Maker.  Life  will  be  to  thee  one  long 
victory  over  all  that  made  thee  miserable 
before;  and  death,  **like  morning  led  by 
night,"  shall  only  be  a  dark  messenger 
to  take  thee  where  sunlight  and  moon* 
light  are  not  need^,  where  there  shall 
be  no  more  sighing  nor  sorrow,  no  more 
bitter  partings  nor  death-beds,  for  the 
former  things  are  all  passed  away. 

But  suppose  men  were  more  inclined 
than  they  are  to  listen  to  this  message  of 
peace,  the  question  arises,  What  next  ? 
j^ppose  that  we  do  believe  not  only  in 
God,  but  in  the  God  revealed  by  Holy 
Scripture,  that  we  are  members  of 
churches  where  the  sacraments  are  dis- 
pensed, the  gospel  plainly  preached,  and 
the  Word  of  God  receives  its  proper  pro- 
minence, the  question  yet  arises.  How  is 
life  to  be  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  ? 
Now,  if  the  belief  we  hold  be  not  cant 
bat  an  honest  fact,  then  life  must  be  un- 
derstood by  us  in  its  only  true  sense, 
that  which  is  peculiar,  in  other  words,  to 
the  usage  of  the  Book  God  has  inspired. 
Bin  and  death  are  there  spoken  of  as 
synonymous.  Ananias  and  Sappliira 
proved  the  truth  of  this  usage  of  the 
terms.  Life  therefore  must  be  the  oppo- 
site of  sin.  A  roan's  spiritual  life  can  be 
real  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  sin 
irhich  naturally  dwells  in  his  soul.  The 
old  philosophy  of  heathendom  insisted 
often  on  s^-knowledge  aa  the  beginning 


of  true  science.  And  surely  any  man 
with  a  conscience,  a  Bible,  and  an  expe- 
rience of  the  past  to  guide  him,  can  make 
out  his  own  sins,  can  tell  those  that  are 
peculiar  to  hini«  Well,  then,  these  are 
death  to  his  soul.  The  foul  thoughts,  the 
proud  thoughts,  the  revengeful  thoughts, 
which  dwell  within  a  man  before  they  are 
bodied  forth  into  word  or  act, — these  are 
death.  Before  a  man  can  live  these  must  be 
destroyed.  How  does  the  Bible  say  their 
destruction  is  to  be  compassed  ?  It  de- 
clares that  Christ's  Spirit  is  sent  forth 
for  this  very  purpose— that  he  may  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  Evil  One.  Man's 
lusts  war  and  rage,  and  cause  misery  in 
his  soul.  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ  brings 
peace  into  it  instead,  and  where  peace  is, 
there  war  is  at  an  end.  But  this  is  not 
all.  War  being  ended,  Christ,  like  a 
good  King,  proceeds  to  the  work  peculiar 
to  peace, — to  the  humanizing  and  chang- 
ing of  the  subject  heart.  In  other  words, 
having  begun  a  good  work,  he  continues 
it.  He  brings  out  His  own  character  in 
the  breast  to  which  he  has  given  peace. 
A  man  thus  possessed  by  Christ's  Spirit 
becomes  like  Christ  And  if  every  man 
were  but  like  Him,  in  some  measure,  the 
confusion  and  misery  of  the  world  would 
soon  be  ended.  The  virtue  which  is 
called  forth  by  trial,  the  daring  of  un- 
known heroes  and  heroines — true  love  for 
men — the  qualitiea  of  gentleness  and 
mercy  and  long-suffering — are  only  faint 
outcomings  of  what  is  all  centred  in 
Christ.  This,  then,  is  the  true  Christian 
life  now  and  at  all  times — now,  or  when 
King  Darid  wept  sore  for  his  sins,  when 
Paul  grandly  exhibited  the  love  His  Mas- 
ter had  written  for  him  in  the  blood  of 
his  own  crucified  breast,  when  Luther 
struggled  for  life  and  light  in  his  solitary 
cell,  or  when  Henry  Martyn  left  all  for 
Christ, — to  sleep  in  death  at  last  far  from 
the  kind  hearts  to  whom  he  was  so  dear. 
And  the  gracious  nurture  of  such  a  life 
lies  everywhere.  Its  chief  element  is 
Prayer—because  prayer  is  a  cry  for  deli- 
verance in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  of 
life  with  evilf  and  because  that  cry  al- 
ways enters  into  the  ears  of  Him  who  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  who  therefore 
can  avenge  His  people  and  save  them  in 
the  time  of  need.  Saintly  deeds  also  are 
the  true  crown  of  a  saintly  life,  and  the 
evidence  of  Heaven  to  the  sincerity  of 
our  faith.  Thrice  blessed  is  he  who  has 
thus  set  on  him  the  seal  of  God, — for 
death  can  have  no  power  over  him,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  last  strand  of  the  coil 
of  sin.  When  it  is  parted,  nothing  can 
keep  him  from  soaring  away  into  the 
freer  and  grander  economy  of  Heaven. 
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Bnt  this  is  not  all.  The  parted  spirit 
vrill  have  a  continued  and  secure  exist- 
ence  in  its  disembodied  state.  It  will 
have  it  in  fuller  fruition  when  the  grave 
is  robbed  of  its  victory,  and  the  light  of 
resurrection  breaks  on  the  faces  once 
nia<]e  pale  by  death.  And  then  the  holy 
(^erdon  of  the  Life  Everlasting  shall  be 
won,  when  conscience  and  intellect,  soul 
and  spirit  and  body,  shall  be  stainless  and 
serene,  and  when  man,  ransomed  by 
Christ's  blood,  and  true  in  his  manhood 
at  last,  shall  hold  high  companionship 
and  holy  converse  with  the  glorious  as- 
semblage  of  martyrs  and  confessors  and 
angels,  while  eternity,  like  an  unhorizon- 


ed,  shoreless  sea,  is  their  assured  poeses- 
sion,  and  they  rest  in  peace  from  hence- 
forth even  for  evermore  on  the  bosom  of 
its  tranquil  waters ! 

The  awful  alternative  of  death — the 
yielding  of  the  will  to  the  law  of  sin  now, 
to  be  followed  by  its  eternal  slavery  here- 
after— might  be  taken  to  heighten  the 
idea  of  life  with  many  images  of  terror 
and  dismay.  But  it  is  enough,  mean- 
while, to  have  set  Him  forth  who  is  the 
true  Rest  for  all  men  now  and  for  ever, 
and  the  spiritual  life  which  is  the  result 
of  that  rest,  together  with  its  holy  issues 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

W.G. 


**THE  VICTORY  WON." 


Such  is  the  title  of  a  little  work  by  the 
authoress  of  the  admirable  memoir  of 
Captain  Hedley  Vicars.  It  is  **  a  brief 
memorial  of  the  last  days  of  G.  R."  Its 
subject  was  a  medical  man,  of  high 
scholarship,  but  who,  until  the  concluding 
nine  months  of  his  life,  was  a  stranger  to 
God.  The  memorial  describes  the  course 
by  which  he  was  at  last  led  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Saviour,  and  made  sub- 
ject of  a  victory  of  grace — ^a  victory  over 
self,  and  sin,  and  unbelief. 

In  May  1852,  G.  R.  ^ook  lodgings  in  a 
country  village  in  the  south  of  England, 
accompanied  by  liis  wife  and  children. 
He  was  then  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. A  clergyman,  aware  of  his  state, 
offered  to  visit  him,  but  the  proposal  was 
declined.  G.  R.  had  told  his  wife,  **  that 
he  should  consider  it  an  insult  if  any  one 
presumed  to  speak  to  him  about  the  con- 
cerns of  his  soul,  and  that  even  if  he 
were  in  dying  agonies,  no  one  was  to  be 
admitted." 

The  yenerable  rector  of  B and  his 

daughter  had  too  much  Christian  pity 
for  the  poor  invalid,  and  too  high  an 
idea  of  Christian  duty  to  be  discouraged 
by  this  first  repulse.  But  bow  were  they 
to  act  ?  It  was  made,  says  the  writer, 
'*  the  subject  of  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
would  give  us  an  entrance  to  the  house 
and  heart  of  the  dying  man,  and  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  impart  to  him  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  He  would 

aave  him  with  an  everlasting  salvation." 
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Having  thus  sought  the  Lord's  guid- 
ance, the  writer  called  at  the  patient's 
lodgings  and  inquired  for  his  wife.  She 
was  received  courteously  and  kindly  by 
Mrs.  R.,  but  was  informed  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  propose  a  visit  from  a  clergy- 
man, so  determined  was  the  invalid  on 
this  point.  The  afflicted  wife,  moreover, 
said,  **  she  feared  to  allude  to  the  subject 
any  more,  as  the  surgeon  in  attendance 
did  not  expect  him  to  live  through  the 
week,  and  considered*  that  the  alightest 
agitation  might  cause  instant  death.** 

Was  the  Christian  lady  now  to  desist 
from  her  work  of  mercy  7  Was  she  to 
say  to  herself  that  now  she  had  done 
enough?  and  that,  because  her  first 
attempt  had  failed,  she  should  therefore 
be  blameless  in  leaving  this  benighted 
soul  to  itself?  Or  was  she  to  have  faith 
in  God? 

Let  us  hear  her  own  simple  statement. 
**  I  went  home  disappointed,  but  not  dis* 
couraged.  The  shortest  way  to  any  heart 
is  round  by  heaven ;  so  I  still  prayed 
God  to  open  the  door. 

**I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  dying  man, 
expressive  of  sympathy  with  bis  snfl^ 

ings I  told  him  of  pardon 

and  peace  offered  to  him  freely  through 
a  Redeemer,  and  besought  him  to  oast 
himself  entirely  on  that  Saviour  who 
had  loved  him  and  given  Himff^f  fyt 
him." 

The  next  day,  this  Mthfbl  friend 
called  to  inquire  how  the  invalid  bsd 
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passed  the  night.  And  now  her 
prayer  was  answered — the  desired  en- 
trance was  given.  His  wife  received  her 
cordially  as  before,  and  said — (and  what 
f<^lings  roust  the  announcement  have 
awakened  I)— that  her  husband  haa  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  her.  "  We  entered 
his  room  together/*  says  the  writer,  **and 
]  was  struck  with  the  restlessness  of  his 
eye,  and  a  certain  tone  of  despair  ;  with 
H  sudden,  short,  sternness  of  speech  and 
manner,  curiously  softened  off  at  the 
close  of  our  interview  into  a  refined  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  the  flowers 
(which  had  been  sent  him)  and  visit. 
To  the  letter  he  did  not  then  allude. 
Asking  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
I  made  no  inquiries  about  his  spiritual 
condition  ;  I  only  told  him  how  dark  sin 
had  seemed  to  me  when  I  believed  myself 
to  be  dying  in  a  recent  dangerous  illness^ 
but  that  the  darkness  had  appeared  like 
a  speck  in  the  light  and  glory  of  the 
Atonembkt.  I  told  him,  too,  how  that 
word,  or  rather  what  it  stood  for,  had 
filled  my  whole  soul  at  that  time,  and 
kept  me  in  perfect  peace." 

Thus  began  a  seriea  of  visits  which,  as 
related  in  the  pages  of  '*  The  Victory 
Won,"  give  us  a  most  impressive  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  a  soul,  under 
Divine  grace,  from  darkness  to  light — 
Arom  alienation  and  unbelief  to  peace 
and  joy  in  believing.  We  have  entered 
into  some  details  in  noticing  the  com- 
mencement of  these  visits,  because  the 
example  of  this  Christian  lady  is  full  of 
instruction  to  all  of  us.  How  often  have 
we  grown  weary  in  well-doing,  because 
we  had  not  this  lady's  faitb? 

And  while  such  was  the  history  of 
these  few  days,  as  viewed  from  the  «lde 
of  his  Christian  benefactors,  what,  in  the 
toieantime,  had  beenthe^xperienceof  the 
invalid?  While  Christians  were  pray- 
ing for  him,  and  anxiously  seeking  for  an 
opportunity  of  doing  him  good,  the  misera- 
ble man  had  been  meditating  self-destruc- 
tion. He  had  actually  sent  to  London 
for  poison.  A  providential  accident  de- 
layed its  arrival,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
**God  sent  him,"  by  the  letter  already 
referred  to,  **a  message  of  ITo/m.  The 
quotation  of  the  words,  *  God  so  loved 


the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,*  ar- 
rested his  soul.  The  outstretched  hand 
of  a  Saviour  withheld  his  hand  from  its 
purpose.*'  How  wonderful  is  God's  pro- 
vidence I 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  me- 
moir itself  for  information  on  the  spiritual 
progress  which  this  soul,  plucked  as  a 
brand  from  the  burning,  was  now  ena« 
bled  to  make.  The  course  of  his  malady 
somewhat  abating,  the  invalid  was  spared 
in  life  for  nine  months  longer.  It  was 
life,  indeed,  to  him.  He  was  led  to  know 
his  Saviour,  and  to  cast  upon  Him  the 
whole  burden  of  his  sin.  With  occasional 
shadows  over  his  peace,  he  yet  was 
strengthened  to  hold  fast  the  good  hope 
of  eternal  life,  and  to  know  a  peace  pass- 
ing all  understanding.  The  Scriptures 
were  his  constant  companion,  and  many 
are  the  evidences  left  in  this  memorial  of 
the  earnestness  and  apirituality  of  his 
meditations. 

The  love  of  God  to  sinners  was  the 
truth  which  first  arrested  him.  He  said, 
on  one  occasion  afterwards,  when  some 
remark  was  made  to  him  on  the  won- 
derful change  f^m  a  bed  of  suffering  to 
heavenly  glory — "  It  would  not  be  so 
wonderful  to  me ;  nothing  would  surprise 
me  very  much,  ajier  having  found  out  that 
God  loved  me." 

He  had  an  earnest  longing  for  com- 
munion with  Christ.  Three  weeks  after 
his  first  interview  with  his  biographer 
he  said,  "I  feel  I  have  seen  my  Sav- 
iour, but  He  seems  still  a  great  way  off 
— I  want  to  be  brought  near  to  Him.**  And 
some  months  afterwards  he  wrote,  **  I 
want  a  kind  of  intimacy  to  spring  up 
between  my  soul  and  my  Saviour ;  and, 
as  an  evidence  of  that,  I  want  the  oil  of 
grace  to  be  poured  into  my  heart,  so  that 
the  oil  of  gladness  may  shine  in  my  coun- 
tenance. How  beautifully  that  little 
paper  youkindly  sent  mechimes  in  with, 
and  comprehends  my  chief  wants,  viz., 
*  May  there  be  more  of  God,  readier  ac- 
cess to  Him,  more  fervent  love,  more 
heart-comforting  intimations  of  His  fa- 
vour.* This  forms,  and  has  for  some 
time  past  formed,  part  of  my  morning 
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and  evening  prAyers.  I  join  io  yoarkind 
prayer  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  make 
Himself  manifest  to  nie  in  no  common 
measure,  filling  my  soul  with  Himself." 

His  favourite  text  of  Scripture  was, 
**  The  San  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  losty**  and,  along  with 
this,  he  loved  to  refer  to  a  quotation  from 
Rutherford's  Letters,  "/  want  nothing 
now  but  a  further  revelation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  unseen  Son  of  God.* 

In  February,  1853,  G.  R.  died,  full  of 
peace.  The  day  before  his  death  he  in- 
treated  his  wife  to  pray  constantly,  "  O 
God,  fill  me  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  •*  It 
is  a  short  prayer,"  he  said,  **  but  it  will 
bring  a  long  answer,  an  eternal  answer. 
Be  constant  in  praying  it,  it  is  of  no  use 
if  we  do  not  pray  constantly." 

We  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
venerable  Rector  of  B ,  in  the  pre- 
face of  the  work — **  May  every  one  who, 
like  the  writer  of  this  short  memoir,  in 
weakness  and  in  much  fear,  desires  to 
win  souls  to  Christ,  take  encouragement 
to  trust  in  the  strength  of  prayer,  and  in 
dependence  on  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
use  no  weapon  but  the  simple  setting 
forth  of  His  own  record— that  God  hath 
given  to  us,  sinners,  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  in  His  Son." 


ROBIN  REDBREAST. 
(A  Chil<r$  Song.) 

Gooibye,  goodbye  to  Summer  ] 

For  Summer's  nearly  done  ; 
The  garden  ■milLng  faintly, 

Cool  breezes  in  the  sun  ; 
Our  thrushes  now  are  silent, 

Our  swallows  flown  away.— 
But  Robin's  here,  in  coat  of  brown. 

And  scarlet  breast-knot  gay 
Robin, ^Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  dear ) 
Robin  sings  so  sweetly 

In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

Bright  yellow,  red,  and  orange, 

The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts  ; 
The  trees  are  Indian  princes. 

But  soon  they*ll  turn  to  ghosts; 
The  leathery  pears  and  apples 

Hang  russet  on  the  bough  ; 
It*B  Autumn,  Autumn,  Autumn  latei 

'Twill  soon  be  winter  now. 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

O  Robin  desr  I 
And  what  will  this  poor  Robin  do  ? 

For  pinching  days  are  near. 
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Tb«  fireside  fbr  the  cricket. 

The  wheatatack  for  the  mouse. 
When  trembling  nightwinds  whistle, 

And  moan  all  round  the  house  ; 
Tlie  frosty  ways  like  iron. 

The  branches  plumed  with  snow,— 
Alas  I  in  Winter  dead  and  dark 

Where  can  poor  Robin  go  ? 
Robin,  Robin  Redbreas:, 

O  Robin  dear  ? 
And  a  crumb  of  bread  for  Robin, 

His  little  heart  to  cheer. 

W.  AU.UOHAII. 


The  Past. 

**  I  haVe  lingered  by  the  past  as  by  a 
death-bed,  with  unwonted  love  and  such 
forgiveness  as  we  bring  to  those  who  can 
ofiVnd  no  more." — From  Balder, 


**  How  wonderfully  since  Shakespeare*i 
time,  have  we  lost  the  power  of  laugh- 
ing at  6a<;^  jests." — Ruskin. 

'*  All  great  men  not  only  know  their 
business,  but  know  that  they  know  it  t 
and  are  not  only  right  in  their  main 
opinions,  but  they  usually  know  that 
they  are  right  in  them ;  only  they  do  not 
think  much  of  themselves  on  that  ac- 
count. They  have  a  curious  under  senst 
of  powerlessness,  feeling  that  the  great- 
ness is  not  ui  them,  but  through  them, 
and  that  they  could  not  do  or  be  anything 
but  what  G(k1  made  tbem." — RusAin 


"  We  advance  in  simplicity  and  honesty 
as  we  advance  in  civilisation,  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  become  better  bred  and 
less  artificial,  and  tell  more  truth  every 
da  y ." —  Thackeray  ^Snob  Papers . 

"  We  should  pay  as  ranch  respect  to 
worth  as  we  do  to  age.  I  can't  help  crying 
out  to  persons  of  my  own  years,  'let 
your  young  people  alone,  don't  be  always 
meddling  their  affairs,  which  they  can 
manage  very  well  fur  themselves.'"— 
Thackeray. 

«*  Tis  the  old  story  1  ever  the  Wind 
world  knows  not  its  angels  of  deliver 
ance,  till  they  stand  glorified  'twixt 
heaven  and  earth." — Gerald  Massey, 


''  Nothing  that  is  broken  is  beautiful  «• 
cept  the  heart." — Persian  Proverb, 

**  The  history  of  the  world  it  the  bio- 
graphy of  great  men.  No  sadder  proof 
can  be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  bt^ 
ness,  than  disbelief  in  great  intn.  ^^ 
great  man  lives  tn  vain.^'^Hm^  Tf«^*^ 
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Sermon* 

THE  LORD'S  SONG  IN  A  STRANGE  LAND. 

B7  the  Rev.  William  Snooqrass,  late  of  Cbarlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 

now  of  St.  Paul's,  Montreal. 


f( 


How  ilull  we  ting  the  Lord*e  song  in  a  strange  land  ?**— Pialm  cxxzrii.  4. 


Iv  all  the  great  lines  of  its  deeper  char- 
acteristics and  more  prominent  features, 
human  nature  continues,  throughout  all 
time,  the  same ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  great  simi- 
larity in  the  liTes  and  character  of  the 
men  of  ancient,  and  the  men  of  modem 
days.  When  it  is  considered  how  closely 
the  happiness  and  misery,  the  prosperity 
and  decline  of  communities  are  linked, 
as  hy  a  chain  of  inseparable  dependence, 
with  the  more  temperate  moTements  or 
wilder  ebullitions  of  human  nature,  it  is 
no  cause  for  wonder,  if,  taking  the  form 
of  historical  OTents,  the  effects  of  this 
ever-actiye  agent  should,  at  different 
periods,  exhibit  so  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  be  almost  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
events.  In  like  manner,  when  a  thorough 
and  decided  change  ensues,  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  Christian  principles  in  the  heart, 
and  when  Christian  experience  and  Chris- 
tian conduct  are  the  fruits  of  this  happy 
transformation,  no  marvel,  if  between  the 
devout  contemporary  of  Job,  and  the 
reverend  worshipper  of  the  present  day, 
there  should  exist  a  likeness  of  sentiment 
and  a  sameness  of  action.  It  is  true, 
equally,  of  the  new  creature  and  the  old, 
that  the  same  enduring  objects  affect, 
somewhat  similarly,  the  different  minds 
by  which  they  are  contemplated,  and  the 
same  unchangeable  principles  operate,  to 
some  extent  alike,  in  the  different  hearts 
by  which  they  are  received.  And  so  it 
happens,  that  however  remotely  they 
may  exist,  in  point  of  time  or  place,  sub- 
jected to  similar  trials.  Christians  realize 
corresponding  hopes  and  fears — placed  in 
analogous  circumstances,  they  exhibit  a 
oorreaponding  behaviour.  Thus  the  writer 
of  this  beautiful  but  plaintive  psalm  de- 
acribes  the  situation  of  God's  ancient  peo- 
u-vra. 


pie,  as  they  sat  dejected  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  far  away  from  that  rich  and 
pleasant  countiy  which  God  had'  taught 
them  to  call  their  own,  and  separated,  for 
many  years,  and  by  many  miles,  from 
that  sacred  temple  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  repair,  and  deprived 
of  those  religious  services  which,  in  better 
days,  they  now  felt  they  might  have 
better  enjoyed.  He  gives  us  a  touching 
account  of  the  cruel  mockery  and  malig* 
nant  contempt  which  they  were  compelled 
to  endure,  in  silent  sorrow,  at  the  instance 
of  their  captors.  And,  representing  the 
whole  exiled  nation,  he  gives  expression 
to  the  sentiments  of  surviving  attachment 
to  Zion,  and  undying  remembrance  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  in  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, cheered  and  upheld  their 
spirits.  In  these  particulars  the  Chris- 
tian may  have  little  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing a  singular  accordance  with  his  present 
condition  and  his  oft-times  realized  expe- 
rience— for  he,  too,  is  in  a  state  of  exile 
from  his  proper  home — a  sojourner  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  who  bear  him  no  sym- 
pathy ;  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  treat  him 
with  hostility  and  disdain ;  and  yet,  he 
meets  the  scoffer  with  a  silence  which 
will  not  reveal  itself  to  hatred  and  injus- 
tice, while  he  pledges,  with  sacramental  so- 
lemnity, his  love  to  Zion,  and  his  allegiance 
to  his  Saviour  God.  And  though  we  may 
not  conceive  the  writer  to  be  describing 
scenery,  and  detailing  incidents  to  which 
a  remote  and  secondary  meaning  is  in- 
tentionally imparted,  or  hope  to  find  in 
every  circumstance,  and  in  every  word, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  something  in 
our  situation  and  experience  as  Chris- 
tians— though  we  may  not  regard  tbe 
Jewish  captivity  as  designedly  a  type  of 
the  Christian's  unavoidable  sojourn  in  a 
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land  which  Satan  claims,  and  his  emis- 
saries fill,  or  look  upon  the  insulting 
conduct  of  the  Babylonish  captors  as  an 
emblem  expressly  constructed  to  set 
forth  the  Christian's  endurance  of  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  ungodly 
worldling,  or  expect  to  find,  In  the  deso- 
lated country  and  polluted  temple  from 
which  the  Jews  were  dragged  into  a 
dreary  and  distant  banishment,  the 
studied  imagery  of  that  which  the  Chris- 
tian prefers  above  his  chiefest  joy — yet, 
in  the  situation  described,  and  the  trials 
endured,  and  the  objects  so  fondly  re- 
membered, we  do  meet  with  things 
saggestiTe  of  the  position  which  we  oc- 
cupy as  home-sick  pilgryns,  of  the  sor- 
rows created  by  opposing  and  contemptu- 
ous levity,  and  of  that  new  Jerusalem, 
invisible  but  loved,  unbuilt  by  hands  and 
unassailable  by  principality  or  power; 
and,  amid  the  impressions  and  sentiments 
thus  excited,  we  can  find  our  attachment 
to  Zion  increased,  and  our  piety  to  God 
rekindled. 

It  must  be  allowed  there  are  times  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  the  history  of 
nations  when  this  poetical  account  of  the 
separation  of  the  Jewish  people  from  alb 
that  they  loved  most  dearly  and  valued 
most  highly  will  be  read  with  deeper 
interest,  and  be  fraught  with  a  richer  sig- 
nificance, because  of  the  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  incidents  referred  to, 
and    the   circumstances    in  which   the 
reader  is  placed — and  though  we  are  fain 
to  trust  that  the  worst  is  now  over,  there 
may  still  be  some  among  us  or  around  us 
whose  situation  and  experience  can  sup- 
ply a  fitting  illustration.     Again  and 
again,  in  years  gone  by,  have  our  coun- 
trymen, under  the  pressure  of  an  over- 
grown population,  and  infiuenced  by  the 
prospect  of  otherwise  and  more  speedily  j 
amassing   wealth,  as    well   as   by   the  | 
allurements  with  which  curiosity,  some-  > 
how  or  other,  invests  a  country  that  is 
new,  come  forth  from  their  native  land 
in  periodical  streams  and  settled  in  the 
green  dense  woods  and  along  the  once 
inhospitable  shores  of  North  America. 
With  all  the  ardour  and  activity  which 
so  great  a  novelty  and  change  inspired, 

they  felled  the  giant  trees,  built  them- 
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selves  houses,  and  reclaimed  ftom  the 
forest's  sway  fields  which    they  could 
call  their  own.    And  thus  it  may  have 
been  with  them,  that,  buoyed  with  over- 
sanguine  expectations,  they  were  insen- 
sible for  a  time  to  the  ralue  of  the  privi- 
leges they  once  enjoyed,  and  the  mighty 
loss    which,    in    consequence    of   their 
separation   from   fatherland,  they  now 
sustained.  But  soon,  we  think, — variously 
and  often  as  memory  recalled  the  happy 
homesteads  and  the  unrivalled  scenery, 
the  ancient  customs  and  ancestral  glory, 
the  moral  greatness  and  the  venerable 
Church    of    the    Scottish    nation,   and 
revived,  in  connection    therewith,    the 
most  dear   and    sacred  associations— a 
feeling  of  banishment,    privation,   and 
sorrow  must  have  ensued.    And  ever  as 
they  missed  the  unbroken  stillness  with 
which  the  Scottish  Sabbath  was  wont  to 
dawn  upon  their  native  glens  and  moun- 
tains, and  thought  of  the  sweet  oounsel 
and  pleasant  pilgrimage  they  were  aocas- 
tomed  to  enjoy  with  beloved  friends  as 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Ood,  and  dis- 
coursed of  that  ancient  parish  church, 
which  they  frequented,  with  its  homely 
arrangements   and    simple    ritual,   the 
faithful  sermons  they  had  heard  and  the 
sacramental  seasons  they  had  witnessed 
there ;  and  reverted,  too,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  to  that  surrounding  enclosure 
with  its  heap  of  graves  and    rudely- 
sculptured  monuments,  where  for  cen- 
turies the  ashes  of  their  forefathers  had 
been  laid  and  where    they  themselves 
may  have   assisted   in   depositing  the 
remains  of  a  venerated  parent,  a  respected 
brother,    or   affectionate   sister — «ure]y 
our  natural  and  religious  feelings  might 
well  excuse  them  if  they  wept  as  they 
remembered  their  country's  Zion;  and 
if,  with  no  church  to  which  they  could 
repair,  and  no  minister  to  whom  they 
could   listen,    and    no    congregational 
psalmody  in  which  they  could  join,  they 
inquired  one  at  another,  **How  aliall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?  " 
And  surely  we  may  believe  that  many 
of  them,  by  the  very  toils  and  hardships 
of  their  voluntary  exile,  learned  to  ap- 
propriate, in  no  sectarian  or  restricted 
sense,  but  with  true  Christian  piety  and 
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feeling,  the  seatiment  of  the  psaloa  before 
ut,  and  that  they  TOwed,  though  left  to 
TOW  and  perform  in  silent  secret  prayer, 
"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do 
not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

What  are  some  of  the  considerations 
and  sentiments  of  which  the  text  is  sug- 
gestive to  the  Christian,  and  which  it 
moves  him,  in  the  exercise  of  a  kindred 
i^mpathy,  to  entertain  ? 

The  Christian  is  sensible  that»  though 
be  is  every  day  approaching  nearer 
home,  he  is  still  a  sojourner  in  a  strange 
land ;  and  neither  the  elevation  of  right- 
eous conduct  he  has  reached,  nor  the 
pure  and  blessed  joys  which  minister 
to  his  comfort  and  encouragement,  can 
divest  his  mind  of  the  consciousness 
of  exile.  Looking  down  A*om  the  spir- 
itual eminence  which  he  has  mounted, 
and  the  platform  of  action  to  which  he 
is  raised,  he  can  observe  nothing  of 
•ufficient  worth  to  stay,  though  much, 
tliat,  by  its  very  worthlessness,  may 
check  and  cool  his  aspirations ;  nothing 
that  can  satisfy  his  longings,  but  much 
that  falsifies  and  enervates  them; 
nothing  upon  which  to  rest  his  aims, 
but  a  thousand  trifles  to  retard  and  mis- 
direct ttiem.  YoH  would  not  call  that 
your  home  where  the  flow  of  kindred 
sympathy  is  disturbed  by  angry  pas- 
sions, and  malevolent  designs, — where 
the  amenities  of  congenial  friendship 
are  the  rare  exception,  and  never  the 
rule^ — where  the  parental  smile  is  ob- 
itmcted,  and  shorn  of  its  benignancy 
ere  ever  it  can  reach  you,  and  where 
four  father's  face  is  veiled  in  clouds  and 
darkness  from  your  view;  where  the 
title  of  your  inheritance  is  not  admitted, 
ind  you  cannot  enter  upon  its  full  and 
unmolested  possession;  where  all  that 
l^ou  enjoy,  with  life  itself,  is  unsatisfac- 
^ry  and  evanescent;  and  where  every 
svent  which  occurs,  and  every  object 
upon  which  you  gaze,  reminds  you  that 
f  ou  are  on  tlie  eve  of  being  served  with 
a  summons  of  ejectment.  So  the  Chris- 
tian«  present  in  the  body  and  in  the 
irorid,  ia  not  at  home.    The  infirmity 


and  corruption  of  the  former,  are  too 
forcible  a  demonstration,  that  there  is 
no  sure  resting-place  for   him    in  the 
latter.    The  deception  which  the  world 
practises,  and  its  inhabitants  but  con* 
firm,    convinces  him    that   an    abiding 
place   of  habitation,   on  this   side  the 
grave,  is  not  desirable,  for  strangers,  and 
aliens,  and  enemies,  are  there.    The  con- 
tempt with  which  his  filial  relationship 
is  despised,  and  his  filial  piety  ridiculed, 
assures  him  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
stituting and  maintaining  an  enduring 
brotherhood  here  with  the  few  who  are 
likeminded  with  himself.    He  feels  that 
he  cannot  realise  all  the  charm  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  mercies  which  his  Fa- 
ther sends;  nor  ei^oy  in  all  its  richness 
the  inheritance  to  which,  by  the  Father's 
promise,  he  is  entitled,  because  of  the 
disrespect  which  is  paid  to  his  Father's 
authority,  and  the   rebellion  which  is 
raised  against  his  Father's  government, 
and  the  dishonour  with  which  his  Fa- 
ther's law  is  treated.    He  is  himself  con- 
scious of  many  infirmities,  and  of  much 
remaining  sin,  which  interfere  with  his 
peace, •and  check   the   ambition    with 
which  he  aspires  to  likeness  with  his 
God.    He  presses  forward,  but  is  con- 
tinually hindered.     He  strives  to  run 
with   patience,  but  a  thousand    trifles 
without,  and  the  agitations  of  his  vexed 
and  troubled  soul  within,  obstruct  his 
progress.    He  seeks  to  soar  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  earthly  state  and  mortal  ex- 
istence, but  the  cares  of  life,  and  the 
harrassments  of  time,  and  the  toils  in 
which  the  world  ensnares  him,    draw 
down  his  spirit  to  the  dross  and  dust  of 
earth.    His  brighter  and  better  momenta 
are  a  constant  panting  after  those  heaven- 
ly  mansions  where  felicity  and  peace  for 
ever  reign,  and  that  blessed  time  when, 
by  a  complete  deliverance,  he  shall  es- 
cape from  all  his  anxieties  and  fears, — 
from  every  accusation  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  all  the  depravity  of  lust  and 
corruption,  and  be  transferred  to  a  state  of 
perfect  freedom  from  sin,  and  of  entire 
conformity  to  that  which  is  eternally 
true,  and  unchangeably  holy. 
But  while  the  Christian  is  not,  and 

cannot  feel  at  home,  it  is  not  so  with 
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others.  By  a  sweeping  majority,  and 
with  irrepressible  unanimity,  men  live 
and  act  as  if  they  were  nerer  to  die.  It 
is  obTioos  that  all  their  enjoymeot  is  in 
the  fashion  of  the  world,  which,  they  will 
not  learn,  is  passing  away, — that  all 
their  activities  are  concentrated  in  the 
management  and  enlargement  of  their 
business,  which,  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, they  must  soon  resign  to  other 
hands, — that  all  their  affections  are  set 
upon  earthly  treasure,  which,  they  have 
not  the  eye  to  see,  rusts  with  the  keep- 
ing, and  perishes  with  the  using.  Youth 
is  spent  in  dreams  of  ambition,  and  man- 
hood disappears  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
them ;  and  age,  with  its  premonitory 
symptoms,  steals  on  apace,  and  yet  you 
cannot  rouse  them  fh)m  their  stolid  in- 
difference to  the  reality  of  their  case,  nor 
more  them  fh)m  the  attitude  of  unrea- 
sonable defiance.  The  grass  may  wither, 
and  the  flowers  may  fade,  but  the  lesson 
which  nature  teaches  is  unheeded.  The 
roost  stirring  appeals  roay  be  addressed 
to  them,  but  the  sgency  of  the  pulpit 
and  the  church  is  resisted.  They  may 
be  implored  with  the  accents  of  afi^tion 
and  tenderness,  but  the  words  of  the 
preacher  are  "unto  them  as  a  very  lorely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice," 
for  they  hear,  but  will  not  act.  While 
death  is  removing  kings  from  the  throne, 
and  senators  from  the  footstool,  and 
judges  from  the  bench,  it  is  their  chief 
concern  and  highest  aim,  to  earn  some 
proud  distinction  among  men,  by  wis- 
dom or  wealth,  in  statesmanship  or  war. 
Though  their  dwellings  have  been  in- 
vaded, and  the  place  which  has  lost  its 
occupant,  or  the  dress  which  has  now  no 
wearer,  or  the  toy  which  is  left  without 
an  owner^  reminds  them  that  the  spoiler 
has  been  there,  and  may  soon  revisit  the 
circle  he  has  broken,  they  feel  secure  as 
in  a  fortress  which  cannot  be  taken,  or  a 
house  which  is  proof  against  the  depre- 
dations of  the  midnight  thief.  Thus  one 
generation  imitates  the  folly  and  eztra- 
yaganoe  of  another,  and  individuals  are 
hardened  by  the  daring  example  of  their 
neighbours.  While  the  Christian  alone 
is  taught  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 

of  spirit,  the  multitude  leave  to  the  dia- 
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closures  of  the  judgment-day  the  fact, 
which  will  then  appear  too  late,  thai 
heaven  is  man's  proper  home,  and  the 
acknowledgment  which  they  will  then 
be  driven  to  make,  that  tbey  have  mis- 
taken the  place  of  banishment  and  pri- 
vatiou  for  the  place  of  rest  and  aatisfac- 
tion. 

But  what  are  the  sentiments  which  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  to  cherish 
in  this  land  of  exile,  and  which  he  confi- 
dently regards  aa  the  earnest  of  his  com* 
ing  return  and  restoration  ? 

It  would  have  been  profanation,  aa  it 
was  unlawful,  for  the  Jews  to  sing  the 
songs  of  the  Lord  anywhere  out  of  Zioo, 
and  to  have  tuned  their  harps  but  in  the 
temple  service.  At  a  later  period  the 
Samaritan  contended  for  Meant  Gerizun, 
and  the  Jew  upheld  Jerusalem,  as  the 
place  where  men  ought  to  worship.  The 
hour,  foretold  by  the  Messiah,  haa  long 
since  come,  when  neither  place  nor  form 
is  a  condition  of  acceptable  service.  The 
one  common  creed,  upon  which  the  devo- 
tions of  all  true  worshippers  must  rest, 
is  this,  **  God  is  a  Spirit ;"  and  the  sole 
and  exclusive  condition  upon  which  their 
homage  is  truly  rendered  and  graciously 
accepted  is  this,  "They  that  worship 
Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  While,  therefore,  the  interroga- 
tory form  of  the  text — stronger  than  any 
positive  assertion — was  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Jew,  as  he  sat  by  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon, a  declaration  of  that  which  was  un- 
lawful and  impossible,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Christian  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate sentiments  which  should  fill  his 
heart,  when  his  lips  send  forth  the  song 
of  praise  and  adoration — **  How  shall  we 
sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? " 
And,  I  conceive,  the  conditional  state- 
ments which  precede  the  imprecations 
in  the  following  verses  supply  us  with 
these—**  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem : " 
"if  I  do  not  remember  thee;"— •* if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  diief 
joy." 

As,  then,  the  Christian  tings  the  Loid'b 
song  in  this  strange  land,  he  cherisbei  a 
sentiment  of  decided  preferenoe  tat  the 
object  hi  which  he  sapreinely  jojt— tha 
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new  Jemsalem.  Thia  is  the  goal  of  the 
Christian's  race,  which  he  is  oootinually 
pressing  forward  to  reach.  A  place  in 
that  spiritual  and  incormptible  temple  is 
the  prise  for  which  he  contends  in  his 
arduous  warfare.  It  is  the  magnificent 
abode  into  which  angels  shall  welcome 
and  oonToy  his  spirit  when  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  has  come  to  a  close.  This  is 
that  great  and  august  spectacle  which 
shall  greet  his  waiting  eyes,  and  the 
sight  of  which  shall  be  so  glorious  and 
■atisfying  that  the  tears  which. he  wept 
in  his  banishment  shall  be  forgotten,  and 
his  sorrows  and  sighs  shall  never  return. 
There  shall  be  no  night  there  to  throw 
its  pall  of  darkness  across  the  golden 
streets.  No  fear  of  unwelcome  Tisitors 
or  hostile  intruders  shall  occasion  the 
shutting  of  its  gates.  No  possibility  of 
distraction  in  the  service  of  God,  or  of 
contamination  from  surrounding  evil 
shall  exist,  for  the  company  shall  be 
choice  and  their  character  pure.  '*  There 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  maketh  a  lie,  but  they 
which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life."  No  borrowed  or  material  light 
shall  scatter  upon  the  city  its  broken  and 
glimmering  rays,  for  the  glory  of  God, 
full,  unchangeable,  eternal,  shall  lighten 
it—«<the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."  If 
there  be  anything  in  that  which  never 
fades  or  decays — if  anything  in  a  source 
of  satisfaction  which  no  accident  or  ca- 
lamity shall  close,  which  shall  leave  no 
wish  ungratified  and  no  anticipation  un- 
fulfilled— if  anything  in  a  complete  de- 
liverance from  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, from  conscience  and  all  its 
guilty  fears — ^if  anything  in  the  fullest 
harmony  of  word  and  action  with  the 
eternal  laws  of  truth  and  righteousness — 
if  anything  in  a  company  the  most  select 
— and  in  engagements  the  most  pure— if 
anything  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
<if  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  eternal, 
and  undefiled— if  anything  in  meeting 
and  ever  after  associating,  with  the 
greatest  of  benefactors  and  the  most 
faithful  of  friends— if  anything  in  the 
constant  smile  and  continual  presence  of 
ao  all-perfect  and  eternal  Father  — if 


there  be  anything  in  all  this  to  constitute 
a  ground  of  preference,  surely  the  prefer- 
ence, which  the  Christian  cherishes  and 
maintains  is  the  most  reasonable  and 
just  that  was  ever  formed,  and  well  may 
his  belief  and  hope  in  the  object  thereof 
sustain  and  cheer  him  tiiroughout  a  few 
short  years  of  suffering  exile :  and  well 
may  he  afford  to  despise  the  petty  cir- 
cumstance of  earthly  dignity,  tlie  pride 
of  life,  the  pomp  of  power :  and  well  may 
he  strive  with  persevering  diligence,  and 
unconquerable  zeal,  to  acquit  himself  as 
one  who  runneth  and  winneth  a  race,  and 
to  prepare  himself,  by  the  exercise  of  all 
that  is  holy  in  disposition  and  righteous 
in  action,  to  hear  the  King  pronounce 
him  victor,  and  reward  him  with  a  crown 
of  life. 

But  the  Christian,  as  he  sings  the  Lord's 
song  in  this  strange  land,  cherishes  also  a 
sentiment  of  devoted  attachment  Pre- 
ference is  the  ground  and  measure  of 
the  attachments  which  we  form,  and  the 
sincerity  and  depth  of  attachment  are 
tested  by  tbe  trials,  the  difl^culties,  and 
privations  through  which  it  adheres  to 
its  object.  The  Christian  has  to  meet 
and  contend  with  all  these,  and  the  sever- 
ity and  sharpness  of  his  contest  are  often- 
times unknown  to  other  iiien.  There  are 
conflicts  and  sorrows,  wants  and  longings 
in  the  Christian's  lot  peculiar  to  the 
Christian's  life.  He  is  concerned  with 
matters  which  are  mean  and  despicable 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  but  which 
in  his  sight  are  of  unsurpassed  importance 
and  unrivalled  value :  and  it  is  just  be- 
cause he  finds  them  so  much  despised, 
and  yet  the  immortal  interests  of  man 
wrapped  up  in  them,  and  the  glory  of 
God  involved  in  their  acceptance,  that  he 
is  doomed  to  suffer  in  his  spirit  and  weep 
when  he  remembers  Zion.  So  there  are 
times  when  the  observation  of  surround- 
ing wickedness  and  abominations  makes 
him  feel  more  dejected  than  at  others, 
and  though  by  nature  an  exile,  he  feels 
more  banished  than  before. 

It  would  often  seem  as  if  the  Christian 
were  made  to  bear  the  heaviest  blow,  to  be 
visited  by  the  severest  and  most  sudden 
calamities,  and  to  sustain  the  greatest 

temporal  losses —for,  in  all  the  r^sordi  of 
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the  world,  we  do  not  find  such  details  of 
Ruffering,  of  ▼olnntary  privation,  and 
helpless  infirmity,  as  those  which  Chris- 
tians have  endured  in  silent  and  nncom- 
plaining  patience.  This  may  he  hecaase 
they  are  more  ahle  than  other  men  to 
maintain  their  ground  under  such  visita- 
tions ;  just  as  the  stately  oak,  which  over- 
tops the  surrounding  forest,  and  which, 
while  it  protects  the  lesser  trees  from  the 
tempest  which  it  breaks,  can  sustain 
more  damage  without  destruction,  re- 
ceives and  arrests  the  electric  fluid.  But, 
in  all  this,  the  attachment  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  the  New  Jerusalem  is  firm  and 
steadfast,  and,  as  he  dispels  his  doubts 
and  darkness,  and  meekly  bears  his 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  when,  within  the 
horizon  of  his  faith,  he  descries  the  holy 
city,  and  expects  that  soon  he  shall  be 
conducted  thither,  he  counts  it  a  privilege 
and  an  honour  to  endure  tribulation  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lamb  who  is  the  glory  in  the 
midst  thereof.  Hence,  though  troubled  on 
every  side,  he  is  not  distressed — though 
perplexed,  not  in  despair — though  perse- 
cuted, not  forsaken — though  cast  down, 
not  destroyed.  Nay,  in  these  adverse 
states,  his  excellences  shine  with  greater 
brilliance,  and  his  pious  sentiments  are 
kindled  into  greater  ardour ;  even  as  the 
blast  which  extinguishes  the  faint  scarce- 
burning  spark,  fans  the  living  ember  into 
a  purer  and  brighter  flame,  or  as  the  la- 
bourer, with  the  ponderous  blow  of  his 
rough  and  uncouth  implement,  breaks 
the  external  crust  which  centuries  have 
formed,  and  discloses  the  sparkling  and 
transparent  gem  which  is  concealed 
within. 

But  the  Christian  also  cherishes  a  con- 
stant remembrance  of  the  home  to  which 
he  is  journeying.  Tou  ask,  How  can  that 
be  remembered  which  is  invisible?  The 
answer  is,  that  as  faith  has  its  lively  per- 
ceptions of  the  spiritual  and  unseen,  so  it 
has  its  memories  of  the  things  upon  which 
it  is  fixed.  And  thus  the  Christian,  be- 
lieving in  the  existence,  and  realizing  the 
earnests  of  his  heavenly  inheritance,  is 
not  forgetful  of  it  in  the  land  of  exile, 
but  weeps,  in  tears  of  joy,  as  he  remem- 
bers Zion.    In  ordinary  life,  and  io  the 

common  acceptation  of  the  term,   the  I 
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exercise  of  memory  has  reference  chiefly 
to  the  past.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  has  acquired  ideas  and  pro- 
spects of  the  land  to  which  he  is  journey- 
ing, and  as  these  ideas  and  prospects 
constitute  a  portion  of  his  past,  as  well 
as  present  existence,  it  is  with  no  impro- 
priety that  we  speak  of  him  as  remem- 
bering, in  all  his  goings,  that  yet  un- 
reached and  unseen  but  better  land  to 
which  his  pilgrim  steps  are  directed. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  cherishing  a  constant 
remembrance  of  those  promises,  which, 
by  Taith,  he  has  received,  by  oontinvally 
dwelling  upon  those  prospects  which,  in 
Scripture,  are  unfolded,  and  by  retaining 
an  abiding  appreeiation  of  those  felicities 
which  he  has  been  taugh^  to  anticipate, 
that  he  is  sustained  in  his  earthly  sojourn, 
that  the  fact  of  banishment  becomes  toler- 
able to  him,  and  that  the  troubles  and 
conflicts  of  his  preparatory  lot  are  cahnly 
met  and  triumphantly  overcome. 


THE  FAINT  HEART  REVIVED. 

**  For  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion  :  He  ahal) 
comfort  id!  hvr  wute  places  i  and  He  win  make 
her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  tte 
garden  of  the  Lord ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
melody.^^iSAiAB  IL  3. 

**  tting,  O  hiaTcns  I  and  be  jojAiI,  O  earth  I  for 
the  Lord  bath  oomfuxted  His  people.*^— Ibaiah 
Jdix.  l^ 

A  Uring,  loring,  lasting  word. 
My  Uaieaing  ear  beheviug  heard. 

While  bending  down  in  prajer : 
Like  a  sweet  bree     tliat  none  can  8ti^« 
It  passed  my  soul  upon  its  way, 

And  left  a  blessing  ther«. 

Then  Joyful  thoughts  that  come  and  go. 
By  patlis  the  holy  aogcls  know, 

Encamped  around  my  soul; 
As  in  a  dream  of  bles  repoee,;) 
*Mld  withered  reeds  a  river  rose. 

And  through  the  desert  stole. 


I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to 

The  iirildiimeas  was  glad  for  me. 

Its  thorns  were  bright  with  bloom 
And  onward  travellers  still  In  sigh 
Marked  out  a  path  of  shining  ligh^ 

And  shade  unmixed  with  gloom. 

O  vweet  the  ttrahis  of  those  beftwe,«> 
"  The  weary  knees  are  w^Jk  no  OMne, 

The  &arl'al  heart  is  strong  i'* 
But  sweeter,  nearer  flrom  above. 
That  word  of  everlasting  love, 

The  promise  and  the  eoag. 
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NoTHixo  is  more  natural  than  that  words 
and  actions  should  be  criticised.  People 
will  exercise  their  judgment  upon  what 
they  hear  and  see,  and  will  express  their 
opinions  accordingly.  In  proportion, 
moreoTer,  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject under  review,  or  to  its  acknowledged 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  individuals 
and  of  society,  may  we  expect  to  find 
criticism  freely  employed. 

Sermons,  then,  and  other  religious 
compositions,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
must  be  no  exception.  The  preacher 
must  lay  his  account  witli  having  his  dis- 
courses commented  upon,  both  as  to  form 
and  substance,  and  himself  criticised, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  a  mis- 
fortune. On  the  contrary,  great  good 
may  follow  from  it,  both  to  the  preacher 
and  the  hearer,  the  writer  and  the  reader, 
provided  only  the  criticism  be  just,  and 
be  made  in  love. 

But  in  order  to  be  just,  and  to  do 
good  and  not  e?il  by  our  criticism,  there 
is  one  principle  which  we  ought  to 
be  especially  careful  to  observe,  viz^ 
always  to  have  respect  to  the  relative 
value  of  things.  Our  opinions  and  re- 
marks should  give  chief  prominence  to 
those  things  which  are  most  important. 
This  may  appear  too  obvious  a  canon 
of  criticism  to  require  mention,  but  it  is 
less  attended  to  in  practice  than  is  either 
good  for  the  critic,  or  safe  for  the  criti- 
cised. 

About  a  sermon,  for  instance,  we  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  speak  first,  or  think 
chiefly,  of  such  things  as  its  eloquence,  or 
the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  The  great 
question  should  be.  What  was  its  aim  ? 
Was  its  aim  consistent  with  the  rule  of 
the  great  preacher  of  the  Gentiles, — ^  I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  cruci- 
fied ?**  If  so,  it  was  right  in  the  main. 
If  the  manifest  object  of  the  discourse  was 
to  lead  men  to  the  Saviour,  it  fulfilled  the 
first  and  indispensable  condition  of  ex- 
cellence. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  did 
Dot  set  Christ  before  us,  then  to  no  good 


purpose  did  it  dazzle  us  with  the  most 
brilliant  illustrations,  or  move  us  by  its 
eloquence.  If  it  had  not  for  its  object,  to 
attract  us  to  the  Christian  life,  or  to  help 
us  in  it,  it  had  no  real  value  for  our  poor 
souls.  Does  popular  criticism  always 
observe  this  rule  ? 

And  even  as  to  style  and  manner, 
ought  not  the  first  question  in  reference 
to  these  to  be,  how  far  they  have  helped 
or  hindered  the  true  aim  of  preaching? 
The  best  style  is  that  which  best  assists 
the  preacher  to  interest  his  hearers,  not 
in  himself^  but  in  his  tubjecU  His  illus- 
trations may  have  been  very  beautiful, 
but  were  they  of  value  ?  Did  they  help 
us  to  listen,  so  that  our  souls  profited 
thereby?  or  did  they  rather  turn  our 
minds  aside  from  the  right  track  ?  Can 
we  say  that  they  drew  us  towards  Christ 
and  the  Christian  lessons  of  the  discourse, 
or  that  they  drifted  us  away  from  these  ? 

And  with  regard  to  manner,  the  ques- 
tion, surely,  is  not  whether  it  was  what  is 
called  an  impressive  manner,  or  a  pleas- 
ing manner,  or  any  other  particular  man- 
ner, as  an  independent  quality  in  preach- 
ing ;  but,  did  it  upon  the  whole  assist  the 
preacher  in  his  address  to  us?  Did 
it  help  his  meaning?  His  position 
as  a  prt^acher  implied  that  he  had 
the  testimony  of  God  to  declare  to  us. 
His  words  affirmed  that  he  was  earnest 
about  our  receiving  that  testimony,  for 
our  salvation  and  growth  in  grace.  The 
question  is,  did  his  manner  harmonize 
with  this  ?  Did  it  draw  our  attention  to 
his  words,  as  these  directed  our  minds  to 
Christ? 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because 
there  is  a  tendency  to  look  first  to  sub- 
ordinate things — the  mere  aooessoriei — 
as  if  these  were  of  first  importance,  and 
to  give  a  last  place  in  our  criticism,  when 
any  is  given  at  all,  to  what  relates  most 
to  the  true  object  of  preaching. 

We  roust  beware  of  this '  tendency. 

It  is   fraught  with    the  worst   results 

to  us.     If,  in  our  criticism,  we  take 

principal  note  of  the  mere  form  of  the 

preaching,  we  shall  come  also  to  make 
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Aost  accoant  of  it  in  oar  hearts.  It 
matters  not  whether  we  are  attracted  by 
rhetorical  embellishment,  or  intellectual 
depth  or  clcTerness,  or  freshness  of 
thought,  or  practical  sense,  or  eloquent 
declamation,  or  persuasiveness  of  appeal — 
if  it  is  the  prettcher's  part,  in  any  or  all 
of  these,  which  principally  impresses  us, 
then  are  we  most  certainly  preferring 
**  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom," 
to  ''declaring  the  testimony  of  God.** 
Under  this  tendency  we  shall  go  to  hear 
preaching  for  mere  intellectual  grati- 
fication, but  with  no  earnest  desire  for 
spiritual  instruction. 

But  we  have  yet  another  word  for 
critics.  Supposing  that  our  criticism  is 
just  and  loving,  and  thoroughly  fair,  the 
question  for  each  of  us  after  all  is,  how 
does  the  truth  spoken  by  this  minister, 
declared  by  this  book,  affect  me  f  Having 
criticised  the  truth  as  delivered  to  us,  it 
still  remains  for  us  to  exercise  a  self- 
criticism  as  to  how  we  have  received  it. 

Whether  the  minister,  for  instance, 
has  preached  well  or  not,  the  name  of 
Christ  has  been  used,  and  the  professed 
object  of  the  preaching  has  been  the  in- 
struction of  Bouls  in  the  way  of  life 
througb  Christ.  Then  let  each  of  us  be 
most  concerned  in  inquiring,  "  how  does 
my  soul  stand  related  to  that  Saviour? 
Am  I  ignorant  about  Him  ?  Or,  even  if 
I  know  about  Him,  do  I  know  Him  ?  Do 
I  know  Him  as  my  Saviour  ?  Am  I  really  j 


earnest  in  desiring  instruction  for  my 
soul  in  the  way  of  life  ?" 

Again,  we  feel  that  the  minister  is  not 
faithful  unless  he  sets  forth  Christ  as  our 
only  Saviour,  and  as  an  mll-sufllcient 
Saviour  for  us,  whatever  we  are.  And  we 
feel  that  he  ought  to  be  very  earnest  in 
doing  this,  and  that  his  preaching  ought 
to  come  to  us,  not  as  a  performance  ou 
his  part  for  us  to  criticise,  but  as  a  real 
pleading  with  us  on  behalf  of  Christ,  that 
we  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  live  in  His 
fear  and  love.  So  far  well:  but  the 
question  for  us  is,  do  we  receive  the 
preaching  thus  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
we  may  be  so  occupied  with  our  criti- 
cism, fair  and  proper  though  it  be^  that 
we  lose  all  the  instruction  for  ourselves. 
Busy  with  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
prescher  has  been  faithful  to  us  the 
hearers,  we  may  forget  to  inquire  whether 
we  ourselves  havQ  been  faithful  to  the 
truth  which  we  have  beard, — we  may  for- 
get the  faithfulness  which  is  required  of 
his  hearers.  Having  listened  to  the  dis- 
course, and  sat  in  judgment  on  it,  as  a 
message  delivered  by  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  we  may  yet  neglect  to  consider 
what  message  Christ  had  iu  it  fbr  lu/ 
O  that  we  remembered  always  our  own 
responsibility  to  God,  in  the  midst  of  our 
judgment  of  other  men  I 

Herein  lies  the  great  danger  to  critics, 
that  criticism  may  take  the  place  of  self- 
application.  Latmak. 


BBIGHTON  SEBMONS. 

(FiBBT   SeBIBS.) 


It  is  now  rather  more  than  three  years 
since  theBrighton  newspapers  announced 
the  death  of  a  Mr.  Bobertson,  incumbent 
there  of  Trinity  Chapel.  The  name  was 
not  familiar.  Beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
duty  the  man  was  comparatively  un- 
known. And  though  his  death  cast  a 
strange  gloom,  not  only  over  his  personal 
acquaintances,  but  over  the  town  where 

•  Sermont,  prtaehed  ai  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton^ 
by  the  Ut«  R«t.  Frederick  W.  Roberteon,  M.A., 
the  Incumbent.    First  Series.    Third  Edition. 
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he  li?ed  and  laboured,  though  bis  congre- 
gation felt  that  they  had  lost  in  him  not 
only  a  teacher  of  rare  genius,  wisdom, 
honesty,  and  faith,  but  a  tender,  sym- 
pathising friend  and  brother,  yet  when, 
before  the  tears  were  dried  for  him,  si- 
most  before  the  grave  had  closed  o?er 
him,  both  his  work  and  his  character 
were  coarsely  attacked  in  a  well  known 
religious  newspaper,  most  people  were 
taken  by  snrpriee,  and  found  themselves 
asking  with  much  wonder,  who  was  he  ? 
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How  did  we  neTer  hear  of  him  ?  The 
cariosity  thiu  excited  has  at  length  been 
satisfied  bj  the  sermons,  or  rather  out- 
lines of  his  sermons,*  published  since  his 
death ;  and  yet  not  satisfied,  since  as  we 
read  them  we  grow  but  the  more  eager 
to  learn  all  we  can  of  one  so  nobly  gifted 
above  most  preachers  of  his  time,  and  yet 
io  quiet  and  unobtrusive  that  we  did  not 
know  of  him  till  he  had  passed  away 
fh>m  us  for  ever.  Cut  off  suddenly  in  his 
early  prime,  taken  from  his  labours  when 
his  strength  was  most  fitted  to  bear  them, 
when  they  seemed  most  needful  for  those 
committed  to  his  charge,  struck  down  by 
death  just  as  his  hand  was  stretched  out 
to  reap  the  harvest  from  the  seed  he  had 
80  painfully  sown,  it  might  seem  too 
puzzling  and  incomprehensible  that  he 
should  be  snatched  thus  untimely  from 
the  world.  But  he  belonged  to  that  band 
of  true  and  holy  men,  who,  though  dead 
yet  speak,  and  with  an  eloquence  and 
power  which  find  no  parallel  in  their 
lives ;  and  the  living  words  which  were 
spoken  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his  audience 
at  Brighton,  are  now,  through  his  death, 
spoken,  as  from  a  tongue  touched  with 
heavenly  fire,  to  the  wider  circle  of  the 
pious  and  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
England.  It  was  needful  for  him  to  die 
that  he  might  truly  live. 

From  the  slightest  perusal  of  Mr. 
Bobertson's  Sermons,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand both  the  bitter  rancour  with  which 
his  memory  was  assailed,  and  the  pro- 
found yet  afiectionate  reverence  of  those 
who  knew  and  heard  him.  They  are  the 
sermons  of  a  bold,  uncompromising 
thinker,  of  a  man  resolute  for  the  truth 
of  God,  and  determined  in  the  strength 
of  God's  grace  to  make  that  truth  clear, 
to  brush  away  all  the  finespun  sophistries 
and  half  truths  by  which  the  cunning 
sins  of  men  have  hidden  it.  You  feel 
that  you  are  with  a  man  who  strips  every 
hollow  pretence  from   your   soul,  and 

*  *'  These  are  not  notes,  preTiousIy  prepared, 
nor  are  they  sermons  written  before  delirery, 
tfaey  are  simply  recollections:  sometimes  dictated 
by  the  preacher  himself  to  the  young  members 
of  a  funily  in  which  he  was  interested,  at  their 
urgent  entreaty:  sometimes  written  out  by  him- 
self for  them,  when  they  were  at  a  distance  and 
Biuble  to  attend  his  ministry.**— Preface. 
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leaves  it  naked  and  bare  before  God ;  a 
man  who,  having  himself  dared  all  things 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  knows  that  unless 
you  are  ready  to  dare  all  things  you  are 
mocking  your  Christian  name.  He  does 
not  preach  a  lazy  worship,  with  which 
the  utterest  selfishness  may  go  hand  in 
hand,  nor  a  number  of  truths  in  doctrine 
and  maxim  pieced  together  like  a  bare 
mosaic,  nor  a  narrow  dogmatic  system 
fitting  in  with  the  dogmatic  exclusive 
tone  of  hard  and  narrow  minds.  But  he 
teaches  that  the  worship  is  real,  and  that 
it  means  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart  and 
life  to  God ;  he  is  for  ever  pointing  to  the 
centre  and  source  of  truth  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and,  whatever  may  be  his  system, 
his  teaching  is  liberal,  large-hearted  and 
Christlike  enough  to  win  the  sympathies 
of  all  reverend  and  earnest  minds.  And, 
therefore,  though  the  bigots,  the  workers 
in  mosaic,  the  easy  worshippers,  with 
whom  religion  means  simply  church- 
going  and  almsgiving,  though  they  might 
call  him  impractical,  dangerous,  unsound, 
because  they  could  not  or  would  not  un- 
derstand him ;  though  they  might  slander 
him,  because  his  faith,  his  teaching,  his 
life,  were  a  cutting  satire  upon  their's ; 
yet  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  those  who,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  heard  these  sermons 
from  his  lips,  attention  and  respect  deep- 
ened into  admiration  and  love,  nor  that 
some,  who  differed  more  widely  fVom  him 
in  point  of  doctrine,  were  among  the  sad- 
dest mourners  at  his  funeral. 

In  his  Table-Talk,  Luther  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  "  a  preacher  should  be 
a  logician  and  a  rhetorician ;  that  is,  he 
must  be  able  to  teach  and  admonish:" 
and  if  the  teaching  be  taken  with  that 
limitation  which  Luther  elsewhere  put 
upon  it,  when  he  defined  divinity  to 
**  consist  in  use  and  practice,  not  in  specu- 
lation and  meditation,"  these  words  include 
perhaps  all  that  can  be  written  about  Mr. 
Robertson  as  a  preacher  of  God's  Word. 
They  are  the  most  and  the  highest  that 
can  be  written  about  any  preacher.  The 
pulpit  is  no  place  for  mere  vague  talk. 
A  man  must  think  well  of  what  he  has 
to  say  before  he  enters  it,  else  it  were 
better  for  him  if  he  never  entered  it  at  alL 

If  he  suffers  himself  to  use  the  chance 
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utterance  of  loose  thoughts,  he  is  neither 

true  to  sin,  to  his  calling,  nor  to  himself. 

He  must  feel  that  he  has  a  holy,  blessed, 

solemn  message,  and  he  must  let  that 

thought  possess  him.  He  must  speak  from 

the  heart  of  what  he  knows  in  the  heart, 

and  then  he  will  speak  to  the  heart. 

This  will  help  him  to  the  highest  rhetoric. 

Nay,     more:     it    will   give    clearness 

and  unity  to  his  thoughts,  it  will  give 

him  a  keener  perception  of  the  true  and 

the  false,  it  will  enable  him  to  seize  the 

inner  bond  which  links  one   truth   to 

another,  and  binds  them  all  to  the  living 

Godman,  Christ  Jesus.     Without  this, 

bis  logic  will  lie  on  him  like  heavy  fetters, 

and  by  no  tricks  of  rhetoric  will  he  stir 

the  deep  feelings  of  his  fellows.    There 

must  be  a  great  and  true  heart,  where 

there  is  a  great  and  true  preacher.    And 

in  that,  beyond  everything  else,  lay  the 

secret  of  Mr.  Robertson's  influence.    His 

sermons  show  evidence  enough  of  acute 

logical  power.    His  analysis  is  exquisite 

in  its  subtleness  and  delicacy.    He  has  a 

clear,  penetrative  intellect,  which  carries 

light  with  it  into  the  thickest  darkness. 

But  what  we  feel  most  in  him  is  not  this. 

It  is  that  a  brother  man  is  speaking  to  us 

as  brother  men,  that  we  are  listening,  not 

to  the  measured  words  of  a  calm,  cool 

thinker,  but  to  the  passionate,  deep-toned 

voice  of  an  earnest,  human  soul.    It  is 

not  the  omniscience,  the  infinite  wisdom, 

the   sublime  perfection,  of  our  blessed 

Lord  that  draw  us  in  penitence  and  love 

to  his  feet.    It  is  the  sympathy  for  us, 

His  fellow-feeling,  His  readiness  to  mix 

with  us  and  put  Himself  on  our  level. 

It  is  the  living  touch  of  His  warm,  human 

heart  that  opens  the  fh)zen  springs  of 

ours.    And  if  It  is  thus  with  the  greatest 

Teacher  of  all,  those  who  come  after  Him 

must  be  great  just  as  in  this  they  follow 

His  example. 

Wordy  warfare  over  the  evidences — 

bighflown  panegyrics  on  virtue,  and  the 

royal  family — learned  discussion  about 

mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin — violent 

wrestling  with  heresies,  known  only  to 

the   ecclesiastical    antiquary — excellent 

moral     sentiments    in     irreproachable, 

though  perhaps  rather  tedious  English — 

let   OS  thankfully  bless    God  that  the 
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time  is  passing  when  these  dry  haaks  can 
be  offered  f^m  the  pulpit  for  nQtritioua 
food— that  there  has  sprung  up  a  strong 
inexpressible  yearning  to  hear  the  living 
Gospel — that  he  is  recognised  as  a  faith- 
ful and  right  preacher,  who  delivers  hit 
message  with  the  whole  force  and  energy 
of  his  soul,  who  speaks  only  what  he  in- 
wardly believes,  who  realizes  that  his 
fellowmen  have  the  same  needs,  desires, 
sins,  temptations,  as  he  has,  who  striyes 
to  be  more  a  helper  and  teacher,  lees  a 
dogmatist  and  master,  quickening  the 
hearts  of  others  just  in  proportion  as  he 
himself  presses  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus. 

Mr.   Robertson   is   pre-eminently  a 
preacher  of  the  present  time.    There  is  a 
freedom  and  boldness  of  thought  now,  of 
which  our  fathers  knew  notliing,  which 
would  have  filled  them  with  alarm  had 
they  foreseen  it.    The  temper  of  the  age, 
the  tone  of  its  literature,  of  sodetj,  of 
our  own  minds,  is  one  of  eager  search- 
ing inquiry.    Life  is  clothed  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  it  had  not  before.    The 
young  man  standing  on  its  threshold  is 
beset  by  a  thousand  bewildering  doubts. 
He  passes  out  of  the  early  faith  of  his 
home,  and  the  wide  world  lies  before  him 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  written  over 
it  all.    The  problem  of  existence  is  for 
him  yet   unsolved.     Questions  of  the 
deepest  import  rise  in  his  mind,  they  de- 
mand and  must  have  an  answer.     No 
doubt  the  transition  period  firom  youth 
to  manhood  is  always  one  of  bought, 
speculation,  question,  doubt.    Bot,  in  a 
superficial  age  like  the  last  century,  this 
period  meets  with  no  sympathy  wad  no 
response.    Only  the  surface-waters  of  the 
soiU  are  troubled.    Then  there  is  a  dead, 
stagpsant  calm  ;  and  those  to  whom  this 
troubling  of  the  waters  might  have  been 
like  life  from  the  dead,  yield  to  the  shal- 
low worldliness  of  all  around  them ;  be- 
come as  hollow  as  the  world,  the  pulpit, 
the  men  of  letters,  even  the  professed 
men  of  thought.    In  our  day  it  is  differ- 
ent.   Everywhere  inquiry  is  bosy,  rest- 
less, anxious.    It  is  stimulated,  perhaps, 
unduly.     We  cannot  hide  from  it,  nor 
from  the  strange  new  thoughts  it  brings 
into  our  minds.    It  is  the  apiritnal  at*- 
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mofphere  we  breathe.  Nor  is  it  confined  of  a  destiny,  there  comes  a  strange  and 
to  our  period  of  life.  It  seizes  the  old  as  nameless  dread,  a  horrible  feeling  of  in- 
well  as  the  young.  Its  touch  is  conta-  security,  which  gives  the  consciousness 
•^  .  .* ;  r  I*  I  u  11  ikc  o*^  *  want,  and  forces  us  to  feel  out  mto 
rous ;  It  IS  felt  in  some  way  by  all.  Mr.  ^^^  ^^yss  for  something  that  is  mightier 
Kobertson  met  this  tendency  with  the  than  flesh  and  blood  to  lean  upon."* 
wisdom  and  faith  of  a  true  disciple  of  jjow  faithful,  again,  is  the  sketch  that 
Christ.    He  did  not  strive  to  crush  and    foUQ^g  . 

Btifle  it    He  did  not  stand  like  a  jailor,       ,,  mt.       .  .  .  .       ,.... 

^*^  A     1      •  *u       X  J  *u  *  There  is  a  moment  m  every  true  life 

ready  to  clap  irons  on  the  mind  that  ven-   _^  ^„^  j^  ^^^,  ^^^  early-when  the 

tures  to  thmk  for  itself.    He  did  not  hold  old  routine  of  duty  is  not  large  enough— 

the  truth  under  look  and  key,  as  a  jealous  when  the  parental  roof  seems  too  low,  be- 

man  might  hold  his  wife,  fearful  lest  she  cause  the  Infinite  above  is  arching  over 

should  escape  him.    He  had  confidence  the  soul— when  the  old  formuks  in  creeds, 

.    ..    ^x^ 11  :    XT-        L    •  Ai    A    *!.     catechums,  and  articles,  seem  to  be  nar- 

in  It  ,|^above  all,  in  Him  who  IS  the  truth;    „^^  ^^^  [^^^  ^„3^  ^.^y^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

and  he  knew  that  it  is  only  compatible  aside  or  else  transformed  into  Uving  and 

with  the  fullest  liberty  of  thought,  that  breathing  realities  —  when  the  earthly 

its  nature  is  to  be  fiee,  and  to  make  us  father*s  authority  is  being  superseded  by 

free.      He  knew  that,  when  men  are  the  cUims  of  a  Father  in  Heaven.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

most  deeply  moved,  theie  will  be  storms  "I^pnTf/tti^o^ 

^,■,,.71  .  1-       1-.  moment  m  the  young  man  or  the  young 

of  doubt,     sweeping  over  them  like  a  woman  by  the  awakened  spirit  of  in- 

desolation ;"  sad  questionings  of  the  pre-  quiry :  by  a  certain  restiessness  of  look, 

aent,  of  the  future,  of  themselves,  of  their  and  an  eager  earnestness  of  tone :  by  the 

teachers,  of  God;  suspicion,  darkness,  devouring  study  of  all  kinds  of  books :  by 

perhaps  scepticism,  when  the  old  things  ^  l^ZrVZ^T^f^^Xe 

have  passed  away,  and  the  new  have  not  doctors  and  teachers  in  the  vast  Temple 

yet   taken   their   place.      He   remem-  of  the  world :  by  a  certain  opinionative- 

bered   there   had    been   such    a    time  ness,  which  is  austere  and  disagreeable 

to    himself.     He    came,   with    ready,  enough :  but  tiieausterest  moment  of  the 

fullest  sympathy,  to  the  help  of  those   ^J^^^  ^^  "  ^*^*;°  Z^'"^  '^  "  ??"*"* 
,         "J^Y^y*        i  \    !.J^    «  .  .     f^m  greenness  into  ripeness.     If  you 

who  were  stnvmg  sorely  for  light,  faith,  ^ait  in  patience,  the  sour  will  become 
and  peace.  He  came,  too,  not  only  with  sweet.  Rightiy  looked  at,  that  opinion- 
the  willingness,  but  with  the  power  to  ativeness  is  more  truly  anguish :  the  fear- 
enter  into  the  mental  struggle  of  others,  ^}  wlitude  of  feeling  the  insecurity  of 

with  the  p-tience  .„d  h,.UHy  he  h.d  Sf^*  ^a' fr^o^t^S^'SiuS 
gained  from  his  own  experience,  with  a  existence  hollow.  The  old  moorings  are 
keen  instinct,  by  which  he  discovered  the  torn  away,  and  the  soul  is  drifting,  drift- 
secret,  perhaps  still  unconscious  doubts  iog*  drifting,  very  often  without  compass, 
and  longings  of  the  soul.  We  might  except  the  guidance  of  an  unseen  hand, 
quote  many  passages  in  illustration  of  "ito  tiie  vast  infinite  of  God.  t 
tliis,  but  we  can  only  afford  space  for  one  ^^^  ^^^  true  is  such  a  passage  aa 
or  two.    Take,  for  example,  his  analysis  this : — 

of  Jacob's  feelings,  on  that  eventful  night  "  There  are  times  when  hands  touch 

when  he  stood  alone  at  Peniel :—  ours,  but  only  send  an  icy  chill  of  un- 

•*It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  ex-  •ympathizing  indifference  to  the  heart: 

istence  when  a  crisis  is  before  us,  to  which  when  eyes  gaze  into  ours,  but  witii  a 

great  and  pregnant  issues  are  linked-  l^^  ^"^^  which  cannot  read  into  the 

when  all  has  been  done  that  foresight  can  5«"«™  of  our  souls:  when  worda  pass 

devise,  and  the  hour  of  action  being  past,  ^oj"  <>«'  ^ip*'  ^^  """l^  T"®  i^'*u  *'  *? 

the  instant  of  reaction  has  come.    Then  ^^«  reverberated  without  reply  through 

the  soul  is  left  passive  and  helpless,  gaz-  \ dreary  solitude:  when  the  multitu  le 

ing  face  to  face  upon  the  anticipated  and  throng  and  press  us,  and  we  cannot  say, 

dreadful  moment  which  is  slowly  moving  "  Chr"»t  'aid,  '  Somebody  hath  toucAe^ 

on.    It  is  in  these  hours  tiiat,  haVing  gone  °'^'  ^^'  ^^^  ^""^^  ^"  ^"  ^^^  between 

through  in  imagination  the  whole  circle  •Sennonia.  Jacob's  WrettUug— p.  42. 

of  our  resources,  and  found  them  nothing,  4  Sermon  xt.    The  LoneUncst  of  Christ— pp. 

am}  ourselves  powerless,  as  in  the  hands  268-9. 
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soul  and  bouI,  but  only  between  form  and 
form.** 

And  this  dose  obsenration,  this  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind,  he  carries  with  him  into 
his  wise  views  of  life,  which  have  a  com- 
prehensiTeness  and  insight  rare  in  our 
day,  and  tempered  with  a  practical  wis- 
dom as  uncommon. 

It  would  be  well  for  their  children,  if 
parents  would  think  seriously  over  these 
pregnant  words : — 

"  Our  early  innocence  is  nothing  more 
than  ignorance  of  evil.  Christian  life  is 
not  a  retaining  of  that  ignorance  of  evil : 
nor  even  a  returning  of  it  again.  We 
lose  our  mere  negative  sinlessness.  We 
put  on  our  firm  manly  holiness.  Human 
innocence  is  not  to  know  evil.  Christian 
iaintliness  is  to  know  evil  and  good,  and 
prefer  good.  It  is  possible  for  a  parent, 
with  over- fastidious  refinement,  to  pro- 
long the  duration  of  this  innocence  un- 
naturally. He  may  lock  up  his  library, 
and  prevent  the  entrance  to  forbidden 
books ; — he  may  exercise  a  jealous  cen- 
sorship over  every  book  and  eyery  com- 
panion that  comes  into  the  house; — he 
may  remove  the  public  journal  from  the 
table,  lest  an  eye  may  chance  to  rest  upon 
the  contaminating  portion  of  its  pages ; 
but  he  has  only  put  off  the  evil  hour.  He 
has  sent  into  the  world  a  young  man  of 
eighteen  or  twenty^  ignorant  as  a  child 
of  evil,  but  not  innocent  as  an  angel  who 
abhors  the  eviU^f 

*<The  awful  feelings  about  Life  and 
God  are  not  those  which  characterize  our 
earlier  years.    It  is  quite  natural  that, 
in  the  first  espousals  of  the  soul  in  its 
freshness  to  God,  bright  and  hopeful  feel- 
ings should  be  the  predominant  or  the 
only  ones.     Joy  marks,  and  ought  to 
mark,  early  religion.     Nay,  by  God's 
merciful  arrangement^  eyen  sin  is  not 
that  crushing  thing  in  early  life  which  it 
sometimes  becomes  in  later  years,  wheu 
we  mourn  not  so  much  a  calculable  num- 
ber of  sinful  acts,  as  a  deep,  pervading 
sinfulness.     Remorse  does  not  corrode 
with  its  evil  power  then.    Forgiveness 
is  not  only  granted,  but  consciously  and 
joyfully  felt.    It  is  as  life  matures  that 
the  weight  of  life,  the  burden  of  this  un- 
intelligible world,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
hidden  God,  are  felt. 

"  A  vast  amount  of  insincerity  is  pro- 
duced by  mistaking  this.  We  expect  in 
the  religion  of  the  child  the  experience 


•  Sertnoo  zt.  The  LonelineM  of  Christ,  p.  Tfit. 
f  8«rmon  It.    Chrltti«ii  ProgreM  by  Oblivion 
of.the  pMt-pp.  70.1. 
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which  can  only  be  true  in  the  religion  of 
the  man.  We  force  into  their  lips  the 
language  which  describes  the  wrestling 
of  the  soul  with  God.  It  is  twenty  yean 
too  soon.  Gkxi,  in  His  awfulness,  the 
thought  of  mystery  which  scathes  the 
soul— how  can  they  know  that  yet,  be- 
fore they  have  got  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  the  man's  lieart  to  master  such  a 
thought  ?  They  know  nothin  g  yet — they 
ought  to  know  nothing  yet,  of  God  but  aa 
the  Father  who  is  around  their  beds— 
they  ought  to  see  nothing  yet  but  heaven 
opened,  and  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending." • 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  beauty, 

fidelity,  and  ripe  knowledge  of  life  which 

characterize  this  extract : — 

*' There  is  a  marvellous   prodigality 
with  which  we  throw  away  our  present 
happiness  when  we  are  young,  which  be- 
longs to  those  who  feel  that  they  are  rich 
in  happiness,  and  never  expect  to  be 
bankrupts.    It  almost  seems  one  of  the 
signatures  of  our  immortality,  that  we 
squander  time  as  if  there  were  a  dim 
consciousness  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
an  eternity  of  it ;  but  as  we  arrive  at  mid- 
dle age,  it  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  look 
back.    ^        *    It  is  the  solemn  thought 
connected  with  middle  age  that  life's  last 
business  is  begun  in  earnest ;  and  it  is 
then,  midway  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave,  that  a  man  begins  to  look  back  and 
marvel,  with  a  kind  of  remorseful  feeling, 
that  he  let  the  days  of  youth  go  by  so  haf- 
enjoyed.    It  is  the  pensive  autumn  feel- 
ing,— it  is  the  sensation  of  half  sadness 
tliat  we  experience  when  the  longest  day 
of  the  year  is  past,  and  eyery  day  that 
follows  is  shorter,  and  the  lights  fainter, 
and  the  feebler  shadows  tell  that  nature 
is  hastening  with  gigantic  footsteps  to  her 
winter  grave.    So  does  man  look  back 
upon  his  youth.    When  the  first  grey 
hairs  become  visible, — when  the  unwel- 
come truth  fastens  itself  upon  the  mind, 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  going  up  the 
hill,  but  down,  and  that  the  sun  is  al- 
ready westering,  he  looks  back  on  things 
behind.    Now  this  is  a  natural  feeling, 
but  is  it  the  high  Christian  tone  of  feel- 
ing ?    In  the  spirit  of  this  yerae,  we  may 
assuredly  answer,  No.    We  who  have  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  what  have  we  to 
do  with  things  past  ?    When  we  were 
children  we  thought  as  children.  But  now 
there  lies  before  us  manhood,  with  its  ear- 
nest work :  and  then  old  age,  and  then  the 
grave,  and  then  home.    And  so  manhood 
in  the  Christian  life  ia  a  better  thing  than 
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boyhood,  because  it  is  a  riper  thing ;  and 
old  age  ought  to  be  a  brighter,  and  a 
calmer,  and  a  more  serene  thing  than 
manhood.  There  is  a  second  youth  for 
man,  better  and  holier  than  his  first,  if 
he  will  look  on  and  not  back.  There  is 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  heart  and  a 
touching  singleness  of  purpose  in  Chris- 
tian old  age,  which  has  ripened  gradually 
and  not  fitfully.  It  is  then  that  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  added  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove ;  it  is  then  that  to 
the  firmness  of  manhood  is  joined  almost 
the  gentleness  of  womanhood ;  it  is  then 
that  the  somewhat  austere  and  sour 
character  of  growing  strength,  moral  and 
intellectual,  mellows  into  the  rich  ripe- 
ness of  an  old  age,  made  sweet  and 
tolerant  by  experience;  it  is  then  that 
man  returns  to  first  principles.  There 
comes  a  love  more  pure  and  deep  than 
the  boy  could  ever  feel ;  there  comes  a 
conviction,  with  a  strength  beyond  that 
which  the  boy  could  ever  know,  that  the 
earliest  lesson  of  life  is  infinite,  Christ  is 
all  in  all." '  ♦ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  power 
which  Mr.  Robertson  possesses  in  no  or- 
dinary measure,  of  discerning  the  true, 
and  separating  it  from  the  false;  the 
power  by  which  he  seizes  not  only  the 
strong  contrast  between  them,  but  their 
inward  essential  opposition,  no  matter 
how  disguised. 

"  Judaism,"  for  instance,  he  remarks,t 
**  began  from  law  or  obligation  to  a  holy 
person :  Roman  religion  began  from  obe- 
dience to  a  mere  will.  Judaism  ended 
in  Christianity ;  whose  central  principle 
is  joyful  surrender  to  one  whose  name  is 
Love.  The  religion  of  Rome  ended  among 
the  nobler,  as  Cato  and  the  Antonines,  in 
the  fatalism  of  a  sublime  but  loveless 
stoiciam,  whose  essential  spirit  is  sub- 
mission to  a  destiny,  among  the  ordinary 
men,  in  mere  zeal  for  the  state,  more  or 
less  earthly.  It  stiffened  into  stoicism  or 
degenerated  into  public  spirit." 

Nor  is  this  logical  power  less  remark- 
able in  the  characteristic  differences  by 
which  he  distinguishes  systems  and 
things. 

**  Remorse  is  the  consciousness  of  wrong 
doing  with  no  sense  of  love.  Penitence 
is  that  same  consciousness  with  the 
feeling  of  tenderness  and  gratefulness 
added."  t      *' Power  is  shown  l^  God's 

•  8«rmoD  ir.    rhristiAn  Progress  by  ObliTion 
of  the  Past    pp.  72-3 
f  Sermon  ziL    The  Roman,  p.  224. 
i  BermoD  v.  Triumph  over  Uindrsncet— p.  86. 


attention  to  the  vast :  sjrmpathy  by  His 
condescension  to  the  small."* 

*'  The  spirit  of  JudaismAs  separation — 
that  of  Christianity  is  permeation.  To 
separate  the  evil  from  the  good  was  the 
aim  and  work  of  Judaism  :<^to  sever  one 
nation  from  all  other  nations;  certain 
meats  from  all  other  meats ;  certain  days 
from  other  days.  *  ♦  ♦  On  the  con- 
trary, Christianity  is  permeation—it  per* 
meates  all  evil  with  good — it  aims  at  over- 
coming evil  by  good— it  desires  to  trans- 
fuse the  spirit  of  the  day  of  rest  into  all 
other  days,  and  to  spread  the  holiness  of 
one  nation  over  all  the  world.  To  satur- 
ate life  with  God,  and  the  world  with 
Heaven,  that  is  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity." t 

"  Superstition  is  the  refuge  of  a  scep- 
tical spirit,  which  has  a  heart  too  devout 
to  dare  to  be  sceptical.  Men  tremble 
at  new  theories,  new  views,  the  spread 
of  infidelity :  and  they  think  to  fortify 
themselves  against  these  by  multiplying 
the  sanctities  which  they  reverence.  But 
all  this  will  not  do.  Superstition  cannot 
do  the  work  of  faith,  and  give  repose  or 
peace.  It  is  not  by  multiplying  cere- 
monies— it  is  not  by  speaking  of  holy 
things,  low  with  bated  breath — it  is  not 
by  intrenching  the  soul  behind  the  infal- 
libility of  a  church,  or  tlie  infallibility  of 
the  words  and  sentences  of  a  book— it  is 
not  by  shutting  out  inquiry,  and  resent- 
ing every  investigation  as  profane,  that 
you  can  arrest  the  progress  of  infidelity. 
Faith,  not  superstition,  is  the  remedy. 
There  is  a  grand  Fearlessness  in  Faith, 
He  who  in  his  heart  of  hearts  reverences 
the  Good — the  True— the  Holy ;  that  is, 
reverences  God, — does  not  tremble  at  the 
apparent  success  of  attacks  upon  the  out- 
works of  his  faith.  They  may  shake 
those  who  rested  on  those  outworks — 
they  do  not  move  him  whose  soul  reposes 
on  the  truth  itself."  t 

Like  all  true  teachers,  Mr.  Robertson 
has  a  happy  aptness  of  illustration,  and 
his  similes,  freshly  drawn  from  an  ac- 
curate and  loving  study  of  Nature  and 
life,  are  enriched  with  fine  traits  of  poetic 
feeling.  We  are  sorry  we  can  quote  but 
two  instances,  both  from  his  Sermon  on 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower ;  they  will  show 
how,  by  a  few  graphic  touches,  he  invests 
an  old  and  well-worn  subject  with  a 
living  and  vivid  reality. 

*  Sermon  z.    Realising  the  Second  Adrent— 
p.l7«. 

f  Sermon  ri.  The  Shadow  and  the  Subitanos 
of  the  Sabbath— pp.  99, 1*0. 

I  Sermon  zii.    The  Roman— p.  223. 
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"There  are  ptnon*  irho«e  relr)^oniEi| 
b11  outaide — it  nerer  penetnlea  bejon  1 
the iiitelleDt.  iVjKreregnlaraCCIiQrcli 
— DndersUnd  the  Cacechiim  uid  Article h 
^-conrider  the  Church  b  most  vener»b1i> 
initiiQtian — h«veireap«ct  for  reli^on^ 
b«t  it  Derer  Btira  the  deeps  of  their  bein|r.  . 
The;  feel  nothiDg  in  ic  bejond  ■  ■aft'-  i 
gOBnl  for  the  decencie)  and  reipectabili - 
ties  of  social  life ;  raloable  ai  parliament' 
■nd  m>f(istrete>  are  Tilosble,  but  bj  um 
nieani  the  one  awfal  questioD  which  Slis 
tbe  foul  with  fearful  grandeur. 

"Trach  of  life  ii  lubject  U>  future  in 
loch  hearts  in  two  wiya — by  belu^  troil- 
den  down :  wheat  dropped  by  a  harveet  . 
cart  upon  a  road  liei  oataide.  There 
cornea  a  pastengerflrBt,and  cruahe*  boil^ 
of  it ;  then  wbeeli  come  by — the  wheel  ni' 
traffic  and  the  wbeel  of  pleasure — cruali- 
ing  it  grain   by  grain.     It  ia  trodden 

"Thefate  of  religion  iaeasUyanderatood 
f^om  the  pondlcl  fate  of  a  aingle  Bermon.  1 
S(»rcelr  has  iti  last  tone  Tihrated  on  tlii' 
ear,  when  a  IVesh  impression  ie  giTen  by 
the  muaio  wbich  liismiBBes  the  congregri-  , 
tlon.  That  ia  Bocceeded  by  another  ini- 
presaion,  aa  your  friend  puU  bit  arm 
in  yoart,  and  talki  of  some  other  matter, 
Irreleraot,  obliterating  any  slight  seriom- 
BOBS  which  the  eennon  [voduced.  An- 
other, and  another,  and  another — and  thi: 
word  is  trodden  doan." 

"  Have  you  erer  aeen  grain  scattered 
on  the  road  ?  Tbe  aparrow  from  the 
homeiop,  and  the  chickens  troxa  the  bam, 
ro^  io,  and  within  a  miaote  afler  it  kia 
beeo  scattered,  not  the  shadow  of  a  grai  n 
ialcfL  Thisisthepiclare:  notofthouglii 
crushed  by  degrees — but  of  thought  dL~- 
■ipated,  and  no  man  can  tell  when  or  how 
it  went.  Swiftly  do  thete  winged  thonghls 
come,  when  we  praj,  or  read,  or  listen ; 
in  our  ioattentiTe,  iaunteiing,  wayiiilf^ 
bonrs :  and  before  we  can  be  upon  our 
guard,  the  very  trace  of  holier  purpost-s 
has  disappeared.  ]n  our  purest  moods, 
when  we  kneel  to  pray,  or  gather  round 
the  altar,  down  Into  the  very  Holy  of 
Boliee  iweep  these  foni  birds  of  tbe  air, 
Tillain  fancies,  demon  thou|{hti.  The 
germ  of  life,  the  small  seed  of  impresilon 
1*  gone — where,  yon  know  not.  But  it  is 
gone."* 

Ab  for  Mr.  Bobertson's  style,  St  might 
well  be  excused,  were  it  hasty,  abrupt, 
and  somewhat  rude;  for  the  sermons 
wbich  hare  been  given  lo  the  public  an; 
not  those  which  were  spoken  by  him  from 
tbe  pnlpiL    Ibeyare  either  the  note*  of 


ihem  which  he  wrote  fbr  the  private  nae 
of  a  (Vlead,  or  which  were  taken  in  ahort- 
bBnd  by  others.  Besides,  we  do  not  pay 
iio  much  heed  to  tbe  style  in  which  a 
iboaghtfol  preacher  may  expreM  himBtlf. 
If  he  riae  above  the  commonplace  <Jreli- 
^Dus  instmction,  if  be  give  ns  thonghts 
ind  not  pool  empty  words,  all  we  are  dis- 
posed to  require  is,  that  he  should  tell 
(lis  meaning  in  plun,  intelligible.strught- 
Torward  English.  But  Mr.  Robertson, 
judged  even  by  his  postbnmona  ■erraoiia, 
dnea  much  more.  His  words  are  the 
fltteBt  that  cotild  be  cboaen,  and  tbey  are 
always  in  the  right  place.  Hi*  style  it 
clatsical,  severely  pore,  but  never  bald. 
He  has  tbe  heart  and  tbe  tongue  of  a 
poet.  He  shews  the  firmness,  research, 
aod  ripeness  of  tbe  scholar,  without  tbe 
scholar's  obtiutiveneat.  Could  any  word* 
bring  out  more  clearly  such  troe  pictnrea 
of  tbe  varied  aapects  of  Nature : — 

"Tn  etery  aspect  ofNature  there  Is  joy; 
whether  it  be  the  purity  of  virgin  mom- 
,  ing,  or  the  sombre  gray  ofa  day  of  clouds, 
I  or  the  sotemo  pomp  and  majesty  of  nigbt ; 
I  whether  it  be  the  chaste  lines  of  the  crys- 
tal, or  the  waving  outline  of  distant  hills, 
tremulously  visible  throagh  dim  rapottrt; 
the  minute  petals  of  the  fringed  daisy, 
or  the  overhanging  form  of  myaleriaa* 

'  Or  take  again  such  "lair  thooghts  in 
fair  words  "  as  these  : — 

"  Perfection  is  our  mark ;  yet  never 
will  the  aim  be  to  true  and  steady  as  lo 
Btrike  tbe  golden  centre,' 

"  Tbe  rest  wbich  is  deep  as  anmmer 
'  midnight,  yet  full  of  life  and  foKe  as 
sammer  auoibitie,  tbe  Sabbatb  at  eter- 

!  "ity-" 

I  And  (he  picture  of  John  tbe  Baptist, 
I  when  tbe  crowd  dispersed  at  snnse^  and 
I  '■  Vett  him  alone  in  the  twilight,  with  tbe 
influlte  of  darkneat  deepening  around 
him,  and  the  roll  of  Jordan  by  hi*  side, 
,  refiecdng  the  chaste  clear  stars.' 
I  Eipressiooa,  as  strikingly  beautlAil  as 
'  these  we  have  picked  up  at  random,  tie 
'  thickly  scattered  through  the  volume. 
I  He  writes  with  wonderful  nerve,  fore* 
I  and  concentration,  with  an  lotansi^  erf 
I  feeling  that  compels  a  reaponte.  He 
^ms  directly  ■(  hit  mark,  and  tbe  arrow 
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seldom  sweryes  aside.  Often  he  expresses 
a  truth  with  an  epigrammatic  terseness 
and  point  that  rivet  it  on  the  memory. 

*<  There  are  people  who  would  do  great 
acts  ;  hut  because  they  wait  for  great  op- 
portunities, life  passes,  and  the  acts  of 
loTe  are  not  done  at  alll" 

"The  charm  of  the  words  of  great 
men,  whose  grand  sayings,  which  are  re- 
cognised as  true  as  soon  as  heard,  is  this, 
that  you  recognise  them  as  wisdom  which 
has  passed  across  your  own  mind.** 

**  National  revolution  is  only  the  Divine 
rejection  stamped  on  the  social  false- 
hood." 

**  He  is  already  half-false  who  specu- 
lates on  truth  and  does  not  do  it." 

But  all  this  is  secondary.  With  Mr. 
Robertson  style  is  but  the  vehicle,  not 
the  substitute  for  thought.  Eloquence, 
poetry,  scholarship,  originality  —  his 
sermons  show  proof  enough  of  these  to 
put  him  on]a  level  with  the  foremost  men 
of  his  time.  But,  after  all,  their  charm 
lies  in  the  warm,  loving,  sympathetic 
heart,  in  the  well-disciplined  mind  of  the 
tried  Christian,  in  his  noble  scorn  of  all 
lies,  of  all  things  mean  and  crooked,  in 
his  brave  battling  for  right,  even  when 
wrong  seems  crowned  with  success,  in 
his  honest  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  in  the  high  and  holy  tone,  as  if, 
amid  the  discord  of  earth,  he  heard  clear, 
though  far  oflf,  the  perfect  harmony  of 
heaven,  in  the  fiery  earnestness  of  his 
love  for  Christ,  the  devotion  of  his  whole 
being  to  the  goodness  and  truth  revealed 
in  Him. 

It  is  a  good  and  hopeful  sign  of  our 
times,  that  a  book  like  that  under  review 
has  run  through  three  editions  in  less 
than  two  years ;  and  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  our  readers  to  make  its  ac- 
quaintance, that  they  may  eigoy  for 


themselves  a  pleasure  and  profit  which 
will  increase  with  each  perusal.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Robertson's  statements.  There  are 
some  defects  in  his  sermons  and  ser* 
vices  that  we  cannot  let  pass  without 
notice.  An  independent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  ardent  man,  is  not  always  a  cau- 
tious teacher ;  while  the  period  of  reac- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Robertson  lived,  and 
for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted,  has 
yet  marked  liim  with  some  of  its  peculiar 
faults.  When  combatting  one-sided 
views  of  great  truths,  he  is  sometimes 
one-sided  himself.  Wishing  to  bring 
back  into  men's  minds  truths  which  have 
been  unwisely  forgotten,  he  sometimes 
forgets  those  which  have  been  wisely 
remembered.  Hence  there  is  an  occa- 
sional incompleteness  in  his  representa- 
tion of  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
our  common  faith.  His  rebound  from 
error  in  the  one  direction  led  him  into 
error  in  the  opposite.  To  these  faults  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return!;  contenting 
ourselves,  at  present,  with  the  expression 
of  our  regret  that  they  should  exist,  and 
thus  thwart,  though  we  trust  but  slightly, 
the  good  which  the  sermons  are  capable 
of  effecting.  His  object  was  not  to  make 
them  believe  as  he  did,  but  to  help  them 
to  a  deeper  and  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  than  they,  or  per- 
haps than  he  had.  It  is  not  in  his  par- 
ticular opinions  that  his  strength  and  in- 
fluence lie,  it  is  in  his  general  tone  and 
tendency.  His  sermons  must  be  read 
thoughtfully — they  cannot  but  be  read 
admiringly — but  they  are  not  to  be  read 
— he  would  have  been  the  last  to  wish 
tliem  to  be  read — credulously. 


RELIGIOUS  AWAKENING  IN  A  FACTORY. 


At  the  time  the  following  letters  were 
written,  not  the  most  distant  idea  was 
entertained  that  they  would  ever  be  pub- 
lished. They  relate  to  a  remarkable  move- 
ment in  one  of  the  great  centres  of  our 
manufacturing  industry,  and  were  writ- 
ten a  few  months  ago  to  a  friend.  Instead 
of  oastiag  them  into  a  narrative  form,  it 


has  been  thought  better  to  print  them 
with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  predsely 
as  they  were  written  at  the  time.  They 
will  probably  thus  convey  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  the  impression  made  upon  the 
writer's  mind  by  the  scenes  of  which  he 
was  then  a  witness.  The  names  of  per- 
sons and  placet  are  suppressed,  for  rea- 
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BODS  which  will  At  onoe  suggest  them- 
seWes  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
things  here  spoken  of.  It  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  in  the  letters  there  is  no 
attempt  at  exaggeration. 

My  dear  ,  —  You  asked  me  to 

write  to  you  if  I  were  in  a  writing 
humour.  I  can  perhaps  hardly  pretend 
to  he  80,  after  a  day's  wandering  through 
this  place  ;  but  1  must  endeavour  to 
give    you    some    account    of   my   first 

visit  to ,  so  strange,  I  cannot  yet 

Tenture  to  say  so  striking,  is  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  my  mind.  Having 

miflsed  Mr.  -^ yesterday,  I  was  there 

to-day  again  about  10  a.m.,  and  was  im- 
mediately introduced  to  the  man  whom  I 
had  been  so  anxious  to  see.  All  attempt 
to  describe  bis  general  appearance  must 
for  the  prespnt  be  let  alone  ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  only  say,  that  at  first  he  seems 
almost  indisposed  to  speak,  waiting  for 
one  to  state  his  object  and  tell  his  tale  in 
a  manner  rather  calculated  to  embarrass 
than  to  encourage,  and  requiring  one  to 
have  a  somewhat  positive  end  in  view,  if 
he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  an  instructive 
silence,  whi^h  would  tell  him  more  forci- 
bly than  words  that  he  had  better  be  up 
and  away.  I  was  accordingly  compelled 
at  once  to  take  to  questioning ;  and  hav- 
ing asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  been 
able  to  complete  some  papers  on  which  I 
knew  he  had  been  engaged,  was  answered 
that  fdr  a  good  while  past  he  had  really 
had  no  leisure  to  tbifik  of  anything  of  the 
kind;  for  a  work  had  been  going  on  lately 
which  seemed  to  be  the  crown  of  all  that 
had  been  done — a  revival,  similar,  if  Ihad 
read  the  book,  to  those  spoken  of  in  the 
life  of  M^Cbeyne  ;  and  then  out  came  the 
story.  It  would  appear  that  there  had 
lately  been  preaching  in  the  neighbour- 
hood a  Mr. ,who,  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing been  the  instrument  of  some  awaken- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  country,  where 
at  the  time  he  was  acting  as  a  curate,  had 
had  some  misunderstanding  with  his  su- 
perior, and  had  been  recommended  to 
resign  his  situation.  He  had  hardly  been 
appointed  to  tbe  office  which  he  now 
holds,  before  symptoms  of  a  similar  work 
appeared  amongst  the  boys  and  young 

men  under  Mr. 's  care.     Hia  style 

of  address'would  seem  to  be  of  the  alarm- 
ing character,  and  Ihe  means  which  he 
employs  much  the  same  as  those  resorted 
to  by  the  Burnses  and  M'Cheyne,— viz. 
▼ery  frequent  prayer-meetings,  at  pre- 
sent every  night,  and  then,  at  the  close 
of  each,  a  second  prayer-meeting  for 
those  who  are  anxious  about  their  souls, 
and  will  stay  behind.  It  is  at  this  second 
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meeting  that  all  the  eonversioni  take 
place.  The  boys  are  alarmed  and  agitated 
about  tbeir  spiritual  state ;  they  are  spo- 
ken pointedly  to,  are  urged  to  repent- 
ance, especially  to  present,  earnest  prayer 
for  repentance;  they  pray  more  or  less 
coherently,  sometimes  appear  as  if  over- 
whelmed in  distress,  recapitulate  the 
same  thing  again  and  again,  cry  for  par- 
don, are  heard  and  answered  on  the  spot, 
pass  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  into  ec- 
static joy,  and  rise  from  their  knees  con- 
verted, and  joyful  to  a  degree  not  in  any 
measure  conceivable  unless  seen.  Soeh 
is  the  general  rule,  and  it  would  seem  to 
apply  not  only  to  those  who  remain  of 
their  own  accord,  but  to  those  also  who, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  are  brought  in 
by  their  companions.  The  moat  singular 
fact  stated  in  connection  with  this  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  very  wild  boys  who  are 
most  deeply  impressed,  but  rather  those 
who  had  seemed  previously  to  be  most 
under  religious  impressions,  and  of  whom 

Mr. .  would  have  said  that  there 

was  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  The 
spirit  of  some  of  these  boys  was  described 
by  Mr. as  being  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  "glorious"  kind ;  their  language, 
in  prayer  especially,  so  simple,  fervent, 
full  of  faith,  indicating  such  neameu  of 
communion  with  God,  that  nothing  like 
it  had  ever  come  under  his  observation. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  them  to  bring  their  companions 
to  the  same  state  of  mind  was  wonderfuL 
No  sooner  werethey  converted  themselves 
than  they  could  not  rest  till  they  brought 
their  companions  to  be  so  too.  And  in  all 
their  work  and  relations  to  their  masters, 
&c.,  they  were  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  That  some  fell  a  little  away,  was 
undeniable;  but  others  again  indicated 
the  reality  of  the  effect  produced  on  them, 
by  their  misery  when  betrayed  into  any 

sin.     Mr. had  no  doubt  whatever 

that  all  this  was  a  real  work  of  God.  He 
had  doubtless  wondered  at  first,  but  could 
hesitate  no  longer :  tbe  fruit  was  too  pal- 
pable to  be  denied. 

Such,  then,  are  tbe  statements  made  to 
me  to-day.  Till  I  go  over  to  these 
prayer-meetings,  which  I  mean  to  do,  I 
can  give  little  opinion  upon  the  point. 

I  made  no  secret  to  Mr. of  my 

hesitation,  and  even  expressed  my  hope 
that  the  effect  might  not  bo  to  mar  the 
real  work  which  he  had  done  before. 
But  he  would  not  acknowledge  that 
work  at  all.  It  now  appears  to  him  a 
failure.  He  had  been  working  to  make 
men  Christians  from  without,  and  now  he 
was  taught  that  a  change  of  heart  could 
aioae  accomplish  that  'end,— aa  inaer 
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work,  lemding  to  the  outward  and  not  from 
it.  All  this,  you  will  allow,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  remarlLable ;  for  I  should  add 

that,  while  Mr. described  what 

had  been  go^ng  od,  every  mark  of  deep 
sincerity  shewed  itself  in  that  rich,  ear- 
nest tone  of  voice  which  can  only  come 
from  the  heart,  and  that  his  eye  filled 
with  intelligence  and  calm  religious  zeal. 
Yet  it  is  strange  to  hear  conversion 
spoken  of  in  that  way.  Such  a  one  was 
converted  last  night ;  such  another,  an- 
other night ;  and  so  on.  I  must  look 
further  into  it,  and  would  fain  be  guided 
to  a  right  conclusion.  I  have  left  myself 
no  time  to  speak  of  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  me  by  the  appearance  of  the 
factory  and  the  various  classes  of  work- 
ers. They  were  very  delightful.  That 
a  real  work  has  been  going  on  there 
teems  most  certain,  and  it  is  most  re- 
freshing to  turn  to  it  from  the  humbug, 
fustian,  cant,  selfishness,  palaver,  and 
Pharisaism  of  many  of  our  public  schemes, 
and  from  the  well  meant  but  misguided 
efl^orts  of' others,  ^'hen  will  men  learn 
that  all  their  guineas,  speeches,  com- 
mittees, and  applauses  of  the  fair,  are  not 
worth  one  word  of  true  sympathy  or  one 
act  of  real  love?  Rotten  sticks  they 
are.  Would  only  that  they  cuuld  all 
be  put  into  one  huge  pile  and  that  I 
might  have  the  kindling  of  it.  Let  me 
hear  from  you.    Very  truly  yours,  — — 


My  dear 


-, — Having  given  you, 


so  far,  at  least,  in  a  previous  letter,  an 
account  of  what  I  had  heard  was  going 

on  at ,  it  is  necessary  for  roe  now, 

in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  complete 
my  narrative.  It  was  last  night  before 
and  I  were  able  to  find  time  for 


80  distant  a  journey  as  that  to    , 

and,  unfortunately,  from  having  been 
misled  as  to  the  way,  we  arrived  at  least 
half  an  hour  later  than  we  intended. 
The  prayer  meetings  begin  at  8  pm. 
It  was  8.30  before  we  reached  the  spot. 
They  are  held  in  a  schooUroom  behind 

,  and  close  by  a  fence  surrounding 

a  great  focus  of  all  idleness  and  de- 
bauchery.  The  room,  when  we  entered, 
was  almost   perfectly   full,  and   at   the 

distant  end  of  it  Mr. was  reading 

an  address.  I  imagine  that  the  address 
was  his  own  composition  entirely.  It 
was  simple,  earnest,  and  often  forcible, 
and  read  in  a  clear,  natural  tone  of  voice, 
without  exaggeration  either  in  tone  or 
manner.  Occasionally  he  paused  and 
spoke  a  few  words  extempore,  but  there 
was  very  little  of  that.  The  object  of 
the  address  seemed  to  be  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  several  classes  of 


character  which  bad  a  fair  appearanea 
and  real  conversion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  urge  to  the  latter  without  delay. 
One  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  painful  kind 
were  told  by  him,  such,  e.a.j  as  one  of  a 
minister's  son  who  attended  some  revival 
meetings  to  which  his  parents  urged  him, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  yield  his  heart 
to  God.    After  the  meetings  were  over, 
his    mother  resumed  her  entreaties  in 
private,  till  at  last  he  broke  out :   **  I 
would  rather  be  damned  than  yield." 
In  a  moment  he  fell  at  her  feet  a  corpse, 
crying  out,  *'I  am  damned,  I  am  damned." 
The  meeting  was  very  attentive  and 
serious,  but  there  were  no  audible  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  during  the  address. 
At  its  close,  Mr.  —  called  upon  a 
young  man  to  pray.     The  prayer  was 
pretty  long  and  very  earnest.    The  ex- 
pressions of  that  prayer,  and  of  those 
that  followed,  were  those  of  plain,  un- 
educated, simple-minded  lads,  who  were 
rather  earnestly  crying  for  a  particular 
blessing  at  that  moment  to  the  meeting, 
than  praying  in  any  connected  or  pre- 
viously thought  of  manner.    There  were 
accordingly  innumerable  repetitions,  not 
only  of  the  same  thought,  but  even  of 
the  same  words,  yet  spoken  with  such 
force,  and  with  apparently  such  entire 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
that  there  was  an  audience  round  him, 
that  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  find  fault. 
During  this  first  prayer  there  was  a  low 
murmur  of  repetitions,  responses,  amens, 
&c,f  through  the  room.    At  its  close  a 
second  lad  was  called  upon  to  pray,  all 
being  still  on  their  knees.     This  prayer 
was  much  in  the  same  strain,  and  pro- 
duced much  the  same  effect  as  the  former. 
A  third  was  then  called  on.    It  was  a 
boy's  voice  that  now  sounded  through 
the  room,  clear,  earnest,  almost  impas- 
sioned.    The  prayer  was  not  marked  by 
much  more  variety  of  thought  than  the 
two  previous  ones,  but  the  clear,  bell- 
like tones  of  the  youthful  voice,  the  very 
great  fluency  and  correctness  of  expres- 
sion, the  numerous  allusions  to  the  ad- 
dress  which  we  had    heard,  the  total 
forgetfulness  of  any  other  presence  than 
God's,  the    depth    of    earnestness,   the 
almost  sobbing  agony  with  which  much 
of  it  was  poured  forth,  mad^  it  produce 
a    much    more    powerful   effect.      The 
responses  became  far  more  general  and 
loud,  and  frequently  I  thought  that  I 
heard  distinct  sobs  and  groans.     At  its 
close,   intimation  was    made    that    the 
second  meeting  would  now  go  on,  and 
the  anxious  were  invited  to  remain.    A 
very  considerable  number  did  so,  espe- 
cially young  men,  but  also  some  young 
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women  and  a  good  many  boys.  A  hymn 
was  first  given  out  and  Tery  well  sung. 
Then  Mr.  — — -  proposed  that  they 
should  sing  upon  their  knees  the  piece, 
**  I  will  arise,"  &c»  I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  acquainted  with  it,  but  it  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  found  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  music  associated  with  a  moment 
of  so  much  religious  feeling.  At  its  close 
a  young  man  began  to  pray;  the  respon- 
ses began  as  before,  but  gradually  as  he 
went  on  they  became  louder  and  louder, 
until  at  last  it  was  plain  that  his  voice 
was  only  a  sort  of  occasional  guide  to 
the  loud  and  earnest  prayers  which  every 
one  was  pouring  forth  from  every  corner 
of  the  room.  At  last  the  guide^s  voice 
£ell  entirely  away,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  cessation  of  the  prayers  and 
•xclamations  now  rising  from  all  present. 
Oocasionally  there  were  slight  lulls, 
during  which  one  could  catch  such 
expressions  as,  '*  O  Jesus,  hear  us !  ** 
«<  Hear  us,  O  God ! "  <«  O  God,  let  us 
be  thy  children!"  &o.  But  again  the 
loud  swell  of  sound  arose,  broken  only 
occasionally  by  the  clear  sharp  voice  of 
some  boy,  or  the  deep  sob  of  some  young 
man,  in  their  moments  of  more  than 
iisufli  excitemeot.  I  can  really  give  you 
no  right  idea  of  this  extraordinary  boene, 
which  must  have  continued  for  more  than 
half-an-hour.  Every  one  was  absorbed 
either  in  himself  or  in  the  case  of  some 
unconverted  youth  by  his  side,  for  whose 
conversion  he  was  praying.  No  dis- 
turbance was  occasioned  by  Mr. 's 

going  from  one  point  or  group  to  another, 
or  by  the  retiring  of  a  good  many,  either 
of  their  own  accord  or  sent  home  by 

Mr. ,  that  they  might  rest  before 

to-morrow's  work.  As  time  went  on, 
tome  of  those  praying  for  companions 
beside  them  were  joined  by  otherS)  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them; 
but  no  case  of  converbion  was  reported 
while  we  were  present,  and  Mr.  — .—— 
did  not  know  whether  any  of  them  were 
likely  to  *^get  through"  that  night  or 
noL 

I  should  not  like  at  present  to  give  any 
opinion  on  this  work,  and  my  paper  is 
nearly  full.  But  whatever  the  character 
of  the  more  religious  part  of  it,  there  was 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  character 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  yoang 

people  and  Mr. ,  and  also  between 

these  young  folks  themselves.  The  soft 
kindly  way  in  which  they  spoke  to  one 
another — the  warm  shake  of  the  band 
with  Mr.  — ^  and  their  companions  at 
parting — did  remind  one  of  what  might 
liave  ^n  the  case  at  the  old  agapie. 
I^othing  but  Christianity  could  produce 


or  sustain  these  feelings.  Ail  differences 
vanish  when  masters  and  men  stand  on 
that  common  ground;  and  one  could  only 
feel,  that  whether  the  scene  as  a  whole 
were  purely  Christian  or  not,  still  even 
the  very  shadow  of  Christianity  would 
do  more  to  bind  man  to  man,  and  to  make 
the  world  a  world  of  happiness  and  love, 

than,  to  use  our  good  iriend  A- 'a 

expression,  all  the  ''bosh"  of  our  mighty 
philanthropic  movements  and  schemes  of 
reform  without  it. — Yours  very  truly. 

Since  the  time  when  the  above  letters 
were  written,  the  work  has  been  still 
going  on.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry upon  the  point,  the  gentleman 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter says  within  the  last  few  days :  <'The 
work  is  always  a  very  anzioos  one,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  a  most  blessed  one,  and 
I  am  sure  entirely  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  He  is  still  working  wonderfully 
amongst  us.  There  are  new  cohversions 
still  constantly  taking  place ;  but  almost 
a  happier  thing  even  than  this  is,  to  see 
how  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ear- 
lier converts  seem  to  go  on  deepening  in 
their  religion  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month  since  their  conversion. 
But  I  expect  great  times  of  sifting  and 
trial  yet." 

Such  times  of  sifting  and  trial  un- 
doubtedly await  them.  It  will  be  the 
earnest  prayer  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  that  through  these 
times  these  young  converts  may  be 
brought  in  triumph.  If  they  are  so, 
there  will  then  be  less  need  for  conceal- 
ing from  the  public  the  names  of  those 
more  particularly  interested  in  a  work 
to  whose  success  a  time  of  quietness  is  at 
present  necessary.  Then  only,  too,  will 
the  full  value  of  those  most  precious  les- 
sons which  might  be  deduced  from  it,  be 
fully  known.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  of 
no  small  consequence  to  mark  the  opinion 
of  one  most  thoroughly  entitled  to  speak 
upon  the  point,  that  to  the  placing  of  the 
workman  on  his  proper  footing,  to  the 
introduction  of  right  relationa  between 
him  and  his  employers,  not  the  mere  ge- 
neral influence  of  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem, but  its  saving  power  upon  the  heart 
is  necessary.  We  are  apt  to  forget  this 
now-a-days,  and  perhaps  to  tonfine  our- 
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selres  too  much  to  the  simpler  and  easier 
method  of  seeking  by  reading-rooms,  leo- 
tore-rooms,  literature,  wholesome  amuse- 
ments, well-regulated  houses  of  entertain- 
raenti  and  so  on — to  heal  our  social  ills, 
and  sare  that  large  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  taught  that,  Taluable 
as  these  are,  there  is  a  plan  older  and 
more  Taluable  still,  even  **Jirti  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  and 
ihen  "  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us."  Such  is  God's  divinely  appointed 
method  ;  to  that  all  other  efforts  ^surely 
should  be  kept  subservient;  from  that 
they  should  all  spring ;  that  will  guide 
them  with  the  wisdom,  and  bless  them 
with  the  power  of  heaven. 


DISCIPLINE. 
"ZageNicJUJ* 

Tremble  not,  though  darkly  gather 
Cloads  and  tempecta  o*er  thy  aky ; 

Still  believe,  thy  heavenly  Father 
Loves  thee  best  when  atenna  are  nigh. 


When  the  ran  of  fbrtnne  ahlneth 

Long  and  brightly  on  the  heart. 
Soon  ita  faithfulneas  decUneth, 

Parched  and  dry  in  every  part. 

Then  the  planta  of  grace  have  ftided 

In  the  dry  and  burning  aoU ; 
Thorns  and  briers  their  growth  have  shaded 

Earthly  cares  and  earthly  toil. 

But  the  donda  are  seen  ascending. 

Soon  the  heavens  are  overcaat» 
And  the  weary  heart  is  bending 

'Neath  afBlctlon's  stormy  blast. 

Yet  the  Lord,  on  high  presiding. 
Rules  the  atorm  with  powerful  hand ; 

He  the  shower  of  grace  is  guiding 
To  the  dry  and  barren  land. 

See,  at  length,  the  donds  are  breaking. 
Tempests  have  not  passed  in  vain ; 

For  the  soul,  revived,  awaking. 
Bears  its  fruits  and  flowers  again 

Love  divine  baa  aeen  and  eonnted 

Every  tear  it  caused  to  fall. 
And  the  storm  which  love  appointed 

Has  its  choicest  gift  of  all. 

*•  HffwmMfrom  tht  Lcmd  ofLuthar.** 


SMALL  WORKS  AND  GREAT  MOTIYES. 


Ths  life  of  every  individual,  like  the  real 
history  of  the  world,  is  made  up  of  little 
things.     What  we  are  generally  taught 
to  regard  as  history — the  account  of  the 
decay  of  one  empire,  and   the  rise  of 
another ;  the  catalogue  of  the  vices  of  this 
king,  and  the  virtues  of  that ;  the  narra- 
tive of  the  plans  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  court ;  the  record  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  of  personal  pa- 
triotism or  national  valour,  of  revolutions 
and  sieges,  and  battles  by  land  and  sea, 
-—this,  though  generally  regarded  as  the 
turn  and  substance  of  history,  is   not 
really  so.    Far  humbler  things  form  its 
basis ;  out  of  much  niore  common  mate- 
rials is  it  constructed.   The  efforts  of  the 
obscure  scholar  in  his  study,  the  labours 
of  the  clownish  ploughman  on  the  field, 
the  daily  toil  of  the  mechanic  in  his 
workshop^  of  the  clerk  in  his  counting- 
bouse,  of  the  minister  in  his  parish,  of 
the  schoolmaster  in  his   school — these 
ooDBtitnte  the  real  ground-work  of  his- 


tory, and  yield  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed.     Being  the  narrative  of 
facts,  it  is  less  dependent  upon  the  bril- 
liant schemes  of  the  statesman  which  often 
are  Utopean,  and  the  profound  tactics 
of  the  general  which  often  are  impracti- 
cable, than  upon  the  heavy  strokes  of  the 
blacksmith  upon  his  anvil,  and  the  steady 
shots  of  the  meanest  private  in  action  or 
at  drilU    And  the  same  is  the  case  with 
'individual  lifis.    It,  too»  is  made  up  of 
little  things.     It  is  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  great  achievements,  which 
rather  shew  its  strength  than  compose  ita 
miiscle^  nor  with  solemn  events,  which 
rather  mark  its  course  than  form  ita 
stream ;  it  is  not  so  much  oonoerned  with 
these  as  with  common  every-day  duties 
which  are  essential  to  its  very  being-^ 
with  the  simple  requirements  of  friend- 
ship, which  continually  engird  us,  with 
the  calls  for  charity  which  are  heard 
wherever  we  go^  with  private  domestic 

offices   hourlj  cixculating   around    tho 
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hearth,  with  public  basiness  occapations 
daily  demandiDg  our  presence  in  the  field 
or  on  the  street,  with  our  relations  to  the 
"world,  as  parents  or  children,  as  masters 
or  servants,  as  husbands  or  wives,  as 
teachers  or  taught. 

Novr,  life  being  a  mighty  and  a  solemn 
thing  in  the  aggregate,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  with  each  one  of  us,  how 
its  greatness  and  solemnity  can  best  be 
imparted  to  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  ?  This  question  I  would 
answer  by  saying— do  every  thing  with  a 
high  purpose ;  in  a  heavenly  spirit  under- 
take your  earthly  tasks,  have  a  great 
motive  for  the  smallest  work. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  mode  of 
action  best    suited  for   ennobling    and 
sanctifying  life.     That  it  is  necessary  for 
all  true  progress,  and  has  been  pursued  in 
all  works  whose  influence  has  been  last- 
ing,  whose  very  existence  has  been  pro- 
longed,  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove. 
Take  a  simple  instance.  Could  any  thing 
appear  more  trifling  than  the  flrst  lessons 
to  children  in  reading  and  writing  ?  How 
utterly  insignificant  seems  the  task  to 
learn  those  plain  letters,  to  articulate 
those  little  syllables,  to  draw  those  slop- 
ing lines,  to  form  those  simple  turns  I 
Tet,  consider  how  much  depends  upon 
this  being  rightly  done.    It  is  needed  to 
convey  to  us  the  loftiest  pleasures  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  only  pure  delights  of 
sense;  it  is  requisite  to  destroy  the  strong 
barriers  of  time,  and  carry  us  back  into 
sacred  fellowship  with  the  mighty  spirits 
of  the  hoary  past,  to  annihilate  the  weary 
leagues  of  space,  and  enable  us  to  con- 
verse with  distant  friends  without  stir- 
ring from  our  own  firesides ;  without  it* 
we  are  unfit  for  the  world's  simplest  avo- 
cations, it  really  determines  our  position 
in  life.    The  child,  indeed,  does  not  work 
with  any  great  motive.    I  believe  that 
his  highest  aim  is  to  win  the  approval  of 
his  teacher,  or  to  gain  the  commending 
smile  of  his  mother  by  laying  some  little 
prize  in  her  lap.    But  his  parents  use  the 
motive  for  him.    They  know  the  value 
of  learning,  they  feel  its  necessity  and 
hs  power,  and  so  they  keep  the  child 
steadily  at  his  books,  and  see  that  he  goes 

regularly  to  school,  and  thus  the  drudgery 
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of  education  is  supported  by  a  motive 
lofty  as  the  ambition  of  parental  fondness, 
though  the  learner  may  feel  nothing  but 
its  weariness  and  toil.  Alphabets  are 
mastered,  rules  are  committed,  dogmas, 
as  unyielding  as  the  sun  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  as  dry  as  Egyptian  dust,  are 
learned  and  believed,  in  the  .hope  that 
they  may  open  the  way  to  great  prefer- 
ment, or  at  least  in  the  sure  conviction 
that  they  are  the  prerequisites  for  any 
honour  or  success  in  life. 

Or  turn  to  the  works  of  GkxL    To  him 
these  must  all  be  small  compared  with 
his  Infinitude,  the  greatest  must  dwindle 
into  mere  insignificance ;  he  is  separated 
from    the    loftiest    archangel    and    the 
mightiest  world  by  a  gulf  viewless  and 
unspanned.    Tet  he  has  made  every  thing 
with  care.  Throughout  the  whole  created 
universe  there  is  nothing  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  planned  and  formed 
by  the  whole  collective  energies  of  the 
mind  of  the  Supreme.    The  microscope 
discloses  as    much  of  6od*s  providing 
wisdom  00  earth,  as  the  telescope  reveals 
of  his  creative  power  in  the  sky.    And 
why  this  apparent  prodigality   of  the 
energies  of  the   Infinite?      What  aim 
could  Godhead  have  had  in  view  when 
with  his  pencil  he  touched  a  world  into 
beauty,  and  painted  the  petals  of  a  flower? 
Tes,  why  is  a  flower  so  beautifully  painted, 
and  so  pleasantly  scented,  and  altogether 
so  richly  endowed  ?     It  cannot  be  that  it 
may  admire  its  own  beauty,  and  revel  in 
its  own  sweetness,  for  it  is  insensible  to 
all  loveliness,  and  no  perfume  can  it  in- 
hale.    It  cannot  be  that  it  may  form  a 
resting-place  for  the  fluttering  butterfly, 
or  a  little  treasure-house  for  the  pilfering 
bee,  for  though  it  wanted  all  its  colour- 
ing, the  insects  had  found  in  it  everjrthing 
that  they  desired,  and  no  part  of  any 
work  of  God  can  be  without  an  aim. 
Why  is  it,  then,  so  exquisitely  tinted, — 
leaves  of  the  brightest  crimson,  a  cup  of 
the  loveliest  green,  stamens  of  the  richest 
gold  ?    Why,  but  that  it  may  shew  forth 
the  skill  of  the  Infinite,  and  silently  un- 
fold His  goodness  and  His  power;  gase 
up  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  admiring  ten- 
derness, and  turn  to  bide  its  blushing 
face  in  the  bosom  of  earth  which  it  so 
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gaily  adorns,  and  so  dearly  loTes.  This 
was  God's  motive  in  creation — the  un- 
folding of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
— a  motire  which  gites  divine  dignity  to 
His  humblest  action,  and  sheds  divine 
glory  over  His  smallest  work ;  which  con- 
verts the  whole  [material  world  into  a 
vast  and  glorious  temple,  whose  worship 
never  ceases,  whose  preachers  in  their 
solemn  oratory  never  grow  tired,  which 
makes  the  mouDtains  its  high  altar,  and 
the  sky  its  painted  dome,  which  gives  the 
sea  for  a  swelling  organ,  and  the  ground 
for  a  rich  mosaic  floor ;  sets  the  hours  as 
rosaries,  and  converts  the  seasons  into  a 
book  of  rites,  a  motive  than  which  none 
can  be  higher,  for  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Infinite  to  manifest  himself. 

And  what  works  of  men  have  endured 
the  longest — what  monuments  of  human 
power  and  wisdom  have  best  sustained  the 
attacks  of  time?  No  earthly  thing  has 
remained  wholly  unchanged  before  this 
fierce  and  ever-active  assailant.  It  has 
furrowed  the  hard  brow  of  the  mountain, 
and  battered  the  pyramids'  granite  sides; 
it  has  changed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  drawn  many  a  wrinkle  on  the  fiinty 
face  of  the  Sphynx ;  its  hours  have  ruined 
proud  buildings,  and  smeared  with  dust 
their  glittering  towers;  it  has  crushed 
strong  monuments,  and  buried  the  record 
and  the  recorded  in  a  common  grave;  it 
has  wasted  the  iron  sinews  of  the  warrior, 
and  plucked  the  feathers  from  the  old 
raven's  wing;  it  has  spoiled  the  plain 
of  its  noblest  city,  and  the  forest  of  its 
strongest  oak;  since  it  awoke  the  first 
morning  and  sentinelled  the  first  night, 
unquestioned  and  unresisted  it  has  fed 
oblivion  with  decay.  But  what  works  of 
men  have  endured  the  longest  ?  Are  they 
not  those  which  were  done  with  the  lof- 
tiest motive  ?  Look  at  your  own  town. 
How  many  merchants' palaces  have  fallen 
in  Glasgow,  how  many  streets  have  been 
literally  swept  away,  since  the  builders 
gave  the  last  touch  to  that  grand  old 
cathedral,  and  the  holy  bishop  dedicated 
it  to  the  service  of  God!  How  many 
more  will  perish  before  the  visitor  is 
shewn  where  it  stood !  Or  go  to  the  site 
of  some  ancient  dty.  The  thick  walls 
and  battlemeata  have  fallen;  the  house 


of  imperial  splendour  has  disappeared ; 
the  citadel  whose  massive  ramparts 
frowned  defiance  from  yon  steep  rock  is 
gone;  the  forum  which  rung  with  the 
people's  roar  and  clamour,  or  echoed  with 
the  orator's  prevailing  voice  is  now  no 
more.  Nothing  is  left  to  tell  of  departed 
strength  and  greatness,  but  the  temple's 
marble  columns  and  mighty  slabs.*  And 
why  has  it  not  shared  in  the  universal 
ruin ;  why  has  it  not  passed,  with  ram- 
part and  prison  and  palace  into  forgetfiil- 
ness  and  dust?  Why,  but  because  it 
was  reared  with  the  sublimest  motive; 
because  the  architect  felt  that  he  was 
building  a  house  for  Deity,  and  so  strove 
to  unite  in  the  fabric  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  strength;  because  the  quarry- 
man  knew  that  the  stones  were  going  to 
a  holy  temple,  and  therefore  sought  to 
send  each  one  of  them  an  unblemished 
ofi'ering  to  his  God;  because  the  hewer 
and  the  builder  felt  that  the  pile  was  to 
be  sacred,  and  on  that  account  were  care- 
ful that  no  block  ahould  be  cracked  by 
the  mallet,  and  no  stone  laid  loosely  on 
the  wall;  because  every  man  employed 
about  the  building  was  actuated  by  a 
lofty  motive  which  solemnised  and  en- 
nobled his  smallest  work. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  go  through  the  routine  of  daily  duties, 
unless  we  are  prompted  by  some  lofty 
motive;  at  least,  unless  we  are  so,  no 
work  will  be  really  dignified.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  very  common  maxim,  '*  we 
must  suit  ourselves  to  circumstances ;" — 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
much  better  maxim, — we  must  suit  cir- 
cumstances to  ourselves.  People  often 
say,  '*  you  must  take  the  world  as  70U  find 
it,"  but  they  should  add,  "  you  may  make 
the  world  what  you  wish  it."  For  is  it 
not  the  case  that  the  world  is  only  sad 
and  burdensome  when  we  are  beneath  it, 

•  We  find  the  foUowiag  in  reference  to  the 
temples  of  PMStum :— **  AU  other  traces  of  the 
people  who  raised  them  have  been  swept  away, 
the  very  materials  of  the  buildings  that  once  sor- 
rounded  them  have  Tanished ;  the  ooontry  about 
is  a  wide  waste ;  the  earth  has  become  barren 
with  age ;  nature  herself  seems  to  have  grown 
old  there  and  died.  Tet  still  those  mighty  oo* 
lumns  lift  up  their  heads  toward  heaven,  as 
though  they  were  fksbioned  to  endure  the 
aisanl'  8  of  tioit  with  all  hia  hours." 
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and  Atlas-like  bearing  it  on  our  shoulders, 
and  that  the  instant  we  get  abore  it,  we 
see  it  all  happj  and  fair  ?    With  great 
truth  it  has  been  asked,  *'  Who  has  not 
observed  how  wonderfully  the  mere  in- 
sect cares,  that  are  ever  on  the  wing  in 
the  noon-day  heat  of  life,  have  power  to 
sting  and  to  annoy  eyen  the  giant  minds 
around  which  they  sport,  and  to  provoke 
them  into  the  most  unseemly  war  ?  "    It 
may  be  very  absurd,  nay,  very  immoral, 
to  be  teased  by  **  trifles ;  but,  alas  I  while 
you  remain  in  the  dust,  reason  as  you 
may,  they  will  annoy  you."    Now,  I  say, 
that  through  the  power  of  motive  we 
ought  to  get  above  the  world— get  up  to 
■ome  height  away  from  its  restlessness 
and  worry,  its  heat  and  its  din,  that  we 
may  take  a  calm  survey  of  the  relations 
of  life,  and  descend  betimes  to  discharge 
its  duties,  inspired  by  the  solemn  genius 
of  the  mountain,  on  whose  heaven-clear- 
ing summit  we  have  fixed  our  watch- 
tower  and  our  home.  You  have  all  heard 
of  Louis  XVI. — France's  martyr  king, 
and  of  his  son  who  inherited  his  martyr- 
dom but  not  his  crown.    He  was  a  good 
man  and  a  hero,  that  Louis  XYL  of 
France.    You  have  heard  of  his  captivity 
in  the  Temple,  and  of  the  insults  and  the 
agonies  which  he  there  endured.    Many 
a  scene  of  heroic  fortitude  had  been  wit- 
nessed by  that  old  Temple  Tower,  but 
none  so  noble  as  the  calm  devotion  of 
that  monarch — father  to  his  son.    Often 
did  the  sentry,  as  he  paced  before  the 
glass  door  of  the  chamber  of  imprisoned 
royalty,  see  a  sight  as  sublime  as  history 
has  ever  chronicled — a  king,  driven  from 
bis  throne,  and  condemned  to  harsh  cap- 
tivity by  the  subjects  whom  he  so  dearly 
loved,  insulted  every  hour  by  the  com- 
missary, and  knowing  full  well  that  he 
was  not  far  from  the  scaffold  and  the 
guillotine,  tenderly  teaching  his  son  the 
first  elements  of  learning,  or  joining  him 
in  some  game  to  gladden  for  a  little  the 
poor  child's  heart,  growing  sadder  every 
day  amid  a  prison's  gloom  I  *    And  how 

*  Louis  XVI.  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple 
on  the  18th  September  1792,  and  removed  for 
execation  on  the  Slst  January  1793.  His  son, 
JLouis  Charles,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Ver^ 
sallies,  on  the  27th  March  1785.  and  died  in  the 
Temple  on  the  8th  June  1785.    The  king  in  the 
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was  that  royal  soul  strengthened  for  these 
trifling  duties?    How,  amid  dark  mis- 
givings and  cruel  threats,  amid  heartless 
insults  and  bitter  wrongs,  could  the  suf- 
ferer become  the  father,  and  carry  into 
the  gloomy  Temple,  the  instructions  and 
amusements  of  gay  Versailles?     How, 
but  because  he  was  actuated  by  a  loffy 
motive ;  because  his  heart  beat  high  with 
the  love  of  a  parent  and  the  faith  of  a 
Christian.    And,  still  I  say,  that  a  great 
motive  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  bear  our 
daily  crosses,  and  to  do  our  daily  work. 
It  is  needed  in  the  household  to  ennoble 
many  a  humble  office,  and  take  the  sting 
from  many  little  cares;  it  is  needed  in 
the  sick-room  to  soften  the  arm  which 
supports  the  suffering,  and  keep  awake 
''  the  sentinel  of  the  feverish  sleep ;"  it  is 
needed  by  the  ploughman  in  the  field  to 
dignify  his  menial  service,  and  give  him 
strength  to  bear  his  toil  till  the  sun  goes 
down ;  it  is  needed  by  the  clerk  in  the 
counting-house    to    shorten    the    long 
sheets  of  foolscap,  and  carry  him  safe 
through  the  winding  labyrinths  of  law ; 
it  is  needed  in  the  shop  and  the  wareroom 
to  pile  np  aright  the  huge  bales  of  mer- 
chandise, and  bear  the  caprice  of  custom- 
ers who  will  neither  buy  nor  go  away ; 
it  is  needed  in  the  academy  and  the  Sab- 
bath-school to  hallow  the  simple  lesson, 
and  give  immortal  dignity  to  the  teacher's 
lowliest  task;   it  is  needed  to  convert 
earthly  drudgery  into  heavenly  service^ 
and  to  transfigure  by  its  gloiy  the  mean- 
est and  the  smallest  works  of  life.    And 
were  man's  highest  motive — do  all  for  the 
glory  of  God— ever  present  in  the  souls 
and  the  efforts  of  men, — were  it  present 
in  all  their  high  philosophy  which  is  pry- 
ing into  the  mysteries  of  matter  and 
sounding   the  ''labyrinthine  depths  of 

midst  of  all  his  sufferings  never  forgot  his  duties 
as  a  father.  A  French  writer  thus  speaks  of 
him :  **  Punctual  in  every  respect,  Louis  XVI. 
had  himself  regulated  the  occupations  of  the 
day.  One  of  his  greatest  consulations  was  to 
emploj  his  time  in  the  education  of  his  son  .  .  . 
The  Dauphin,  as  usual,  went  down  with  his 
fkther;  it  was  the  hour  at  which  the  young 
prioce  often  pressed  the  king  to  play  with  him  a 
game  of  Siam ;  on  this  occasion  he  entreated  so 
earnestly  that  Louis  XVI ,  despite  his  anxi^ies, 
could  not  refuse.**  A  fiow  hours  after  the  kiog 
was- taken  before  the  rnnrnntifm     ftrssfftiwr 
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mind;**  were  it  urging  on  their  mighty  in- 
dustry which  is  covering  the  earth  with 
cities,  and  strewing  the  sea  with  fleets ; 
were  it  guiding  their  ample  literature 
which  is  rushing  from  unnum  bered  presses, 
and  finding  a  resting-place  in  almost  every 
home ;  did  it  fill  the  soul  of  the  mechanic 
toiling  in  his  workshop,  and  the  heart  of 
the  shepherd  keeping  watch  by  the  fold  ; 
did  it  fire  the  general  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  form  the  compass  of  the  states- 
man at  the  helm  of  the  state;  were  it  felt 
by  the  chemist  bending  over  his  crucible, 
and  by  the  merchant  reckoning  his  gains; 
were  it  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  minister 
in  his  study,  nor  by  the  teacher  with  his 
class,  how  noble  would  become  our  man- 
hood, how  pleasant  and  holy  this  redeemed 
earth! 


This  ki  the  fiunoas  Btone 

That  tnrneth  all  to  gold  ; 

For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own. 

Cannot  for  lets  be  told. 

And  it  is  for  you  and  for  me  to 
make  this  motive  the  mainspring  of  our 
actions,  and  so  to  succour  and  help  for- 
ward our  race.  Nothing  but  actions  will 
do.  Work,  hard,  and  steady,  and  earnest, 
is  needed  to  benefit  others,  and  to  prove 
what  we  really  are  ourselves.  In  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Fichte,  *'  Not  alone 
to  know,  but  to  act  according  to  thy 
knowledge,  is  thy  destination ;  proclaims 
the  voice  of  my  inmost  soul.  For  action 
was  existence  given  thee;  thy  actions, 
and  thy  actions  alone,  determine  thy 
worth.* 


OUR  INDIA  MISSION. 

No.  IV. — PsBACHIlfO  OP  TUB   GoSPBL. 


Im  our  previous  articles  on  this  important 
subject,  there  have  come  before  us  a  re- 
view of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
late  despatch  on  education  by  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  and  a  few  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  the  educa- 
tional branch  of  our  mission  either  has 
been  or  ought  to  be  carried  on.  The 
great  object  of  these  articles,  and 
particularly  of  the  second  and  third, 
has  been,  if  possible,  to  stir  up  the 
church  at  large  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  and  part  in  this  great  question. 
A  vast  amount  of  ignorance  prevails  even 
among  the  clergy  as  to  our  mission 
schemes,  and  we  can  well  understand 
how  some  will  learn  with  wondering  sur- 
prise many  things  that  have  been  stated, 
and  a  few  even  will  refuse  to  believe  that 
things  are  so.  Be  it  so.  We  perform 
our  duty  in  this  matter,  on  the  Church  be 
the  responsibility  of  leaving  hers  undone. 
When  we  go  on  in  the  present  article  to 
urge  upon  the  Church  the  propriety  of 
embracing  the  direct  preaching  of  the 
gospel  as  part  of  our  mission  in  India, 
we  can  quite  conceive  that  some  parties 
ttiay  ask,  whether  this  has  not  been  the 


case  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
mission  under  Dr.  Inglis  and  Dr.  Duff  ? 
This  question  I  must  answer  by  another. 
Is  a  missionary  in  the  hot  climate  of  India 
likely  to  be  able,  after  nearly  six  hours' 
work  in  teaching  during  the  day,  to 
preach  to  the  heathen  ?  It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  our  missionaries  do 
teaoh  for  some  such  time  every  day. 
This  is  their  occupation.  This  is  what 
they  are  sent  to  India  to  do.  And  after 
doing  thb,  how  much  time  can  we  expect 
them  to  employ  in  preaching  the  gospel  ? 
Take  the  case  of  teachers  at  home,  for 
we  may  rest  assured  that  human  nature 
is  every  where  the  same,  and  that  to  send 
a  preacher  across  the  seas  is  not  to  in- 
crease his  physical  oapao  ity  or  (generally 
speaking)  his  spiritual  devotedness.  Men 
are  as  much  in  earnest  here  as  in  India ; 
and  the  man  whose  heart  is  not  in  Christ's 
work  here  will  not  feel  more  earnestly 
inclined  to  it  because  be  is  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  Well,  then,  we  take  a  case  of 
a  teacher  at  home  engaged  in  a  crowded 
school  for  six  hours  a-day.  How  much 
extra  work  is  he  capable  of  undertaking  ? 

How  much  does  he  feel  mental  force  suf- 
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ficient  to  uDdertake  ?  How  manj  prmyer 
meetings  does  he  hold?  How  manj 
hoars  of  Sabbath  can  he  give  to  labour  ? 
Add  to  the  work  at  home  the  element  of 
climate  in  India,  and  then  let  any  reason- 
able man  saj  how  much  he  can  expect 
one  of  our  missionaries  in  India  to  do  in 
preaching  the  gospel !  Some  little  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  now.  A  lecture 
in  English  is  given  by  them  generally  in 
the  mission-rooms  every  Sunday  evening 
— the  attendants  being  chiefly  the  schol- 
ars who  are  taught  during  the  week. 
We  occasionally  see  notices  of  a  few  other 
services.  But  anything  like  direct  mis- 
sion-work among  the  heathen,  holding 
up  to  them  the  cross  of  Christ  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  preaching  the  Crucified 
to  them  in  their  own  languages  from  day 
to  day — we  have  not,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  have,  in  India.  Nay  more,  we  do  some- 
thing like  injustice  to  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  our  raisjiionary  brethren  in 
requiring  them  to  unite  two  such  distinct 
offices,  as  those  of  preacher  and  of  teacher. 
Their  strength  cannot  be  given  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  Their  services  in 
this  work  might  cease  with  very  little 
loss.  The  Church  must  be  prepared 
either  altogether  to  confine  herself  to 
education  in  India,  or  to  adopt  some 
other  plan  for  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
to  its  benighted  children.  It  is  with  the 
discussion  of  whether  to  do  so  and  how  to 
do  80,  that  this  paper  must  be  occupied. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remark  in 
passing,  that  our  chaplaincies  in  India  do 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  having 
preaching  missionaries.  The  chaplains 
minister  entirely  to  Europeans,  to  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  stationed  in  India  for  a  time. 
They  have  just  the  same  work  as  ministers 
in  town  charges  at  home.  It  is  no  doubt 
of  great,  nay,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  the  number  of  our  chaplains  should 
be  greatly  increased.  Large  numbers  of 
our  countrymen,  both  rich  and  poor,  are 
without  the  pale  of  our  Presbyterian 
ordinances,  because  the  clergymen  are 
too  few  and  the  churches  too  small.  In 
Calcutta,  for  instance,  it  is  well  known 
that  msny  of  our  brethren  have  been 
compelled  to  worship  under  the  forms  of 

Episcopscy,  because  our  neat  and  taste- 
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ful  church  in  that  large  city  oannot  ood- 
tain  the  number  of  oar  adherents.  Dr. 
Bryce  has  signalised  himself  by  hia  ear- 
nestness in  seeking  to  obtain  from  the 
government  an  additional  staff  of  chap- 
lains, and  we  rejoice  to  hear  with  good 
prospects  of  ultimate  success.  Few  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  are  aware,  of  the 
strength  and  the  position  it  would  give 
us  to  be  fully  equipped  in  this  respect.^ 
At  the  same  time  our  chaplains  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  much  missionary  la- 
bour, save  in  general  superintendence. 
Their  own  work  is  too  heavy,  and  the 
climate  is  too  trying  to  permit  of  more. 
In  providing  preaching  missionaries,  we 
must  leave  the  chaplains  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

It  was  always  intended  by  the  founders 
of  our  Indian  Mission,  tliat  its  platforxa 
should  be  gradually  widened  to  include 
preaching  of  the  gospeL  We  might 
quote  many  passages  to  demonstrate 
this.  There  occurs,  for  instance,  in  Dr. 
Duff's  eloquent  exposition  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1835,  the  following  explicit 
declaration :  *'  Ovrmain  design  and  ultimaU 
object  is  as  speedify  as  possible^  to  render  th 
preaching  of  the  gospel  ten  times  more  effir 
caciovs  than  it  has  ever  hten  in  India.** 
The  italics  are  Dr.  Duff^s,  not  ours.  And 
the  able  sub- committee, whose  report  wss 
presented  to  last  General  Assembly, 
said,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  above  de- 
claration :  "  As  the  raising  up  of  native 
converts  to  preach  the  gospel  to  their 
brethren  was  one  of  the  g^eat  objects  of 
the  mission  school  in  its  original  pro- 
gramme, that  object  has  in  a  great  degree 
been  attained.**  If,  then,  there  now  exists 
within  the  Church  one  man  who  would 
hold  to  our  schools  in  India  as  our  ooly 
missionary  agency,  and  who  contemplates 
no  extension  of  the  mission,  that  man 
has,  we  believe,  departed  farthest  firom 
the  plan  on  which  our  miasion  was  based ; 

•  Within  the  Isst  yesr  the  Church  has  secured 
the  lerTices  of  a  tecond  chsplalo  in  Ceykxi.  Tht 
Rer.  Mr.  Smith,  Iste  of  UclviUe  Chureh,  Moa. 
troee,  was  appoiated,  and  we  hear  with  great  de> 
light  of  hia  lacceaa  already.  Several  Ikmiliea  of 
the  highett  ooniideration  in  Candy  have  already 
flocked  to  his  ministrations.  We  trust  he  may 
do  something  for  the  Choreh  in  the  miasion  fiel^ 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  svperiatSBdence. 
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and  were  his  viewi  carried  ont,  rery  toun 
the  mission  would  be  like  a  ship  stranded 
on  the  beach,  from  which  the  tide  had 
receded  far.  The  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel was  always  contemplated  as  part  of 
our  operations  in  India.  It  was  not 
adopted  at  first,  because  it  was  felt,  and 
rightly  felt,  that  preparation  most  be 
made  for  it.  There  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  time  for  it  has  fully  come — 
whether  all  things  are  now  ready — whe- 
ther this  year  or  next  year  be  the  moment 
for  sending  out  men  to  India  who  shall 
be  ministers,  not  schoolmasters.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  worthy  of  being 
entertained,  as  to  whether,  sooner  or 
later,  the  direct  preaching  of  the  cross 
should  be  an  essential  element  in  our 
India  mission. 

Has  the  time,  then,  now  come  for 
such  an  extension  of  our  missionary 
platform,  or  must  we  still  delay  until 
future  years  ?  We  are  not  going  to 
treat  this  question  as  one  o(  funds,  but 
as  one  of  principle.  The  Acting  Com- 
mittee must  decide  the  one  question ; 
but  every  member  of  the  Church  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  other.  In  whatever 
way,  then,  we  regard  this  question, — 
whether  in  the  light  of  reason,  in  the 
light  of  example,  or,  in  the  light  of 
direct  authority, — we  cannot  hesitate 
to  pronounce,  that  the  time  htu  now 
come,  when  the  Church  should  send  out 
preaching  missionaries  to  India.  For 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  our  educational 
Institutions  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  India.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  say  how  many  have  passed  through 
their  curriculum,  and  have  received  all 
the  preparation  that  our  institutions 
can  give  them  for  receiving  the  Gospel. 
It  would  be  discouraging  to  attempt 
anything  lilce  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  converts  which  have  been  made  by 
our  laborious  missionaries  during  these 
long  years.  It  would  require  more 
local  knowledge  than  we  pretend  to 
have,  to  decide  how  far  our  schools  have 
succeeded,  and  how  far  they  have  failed. 
The  impetus  given  by  them  to  English 
education  in  India  has  been  immense; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their 
beneficial  effects  have  been  more   in- 


direct than  otherwise.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  now  patent,  that  in  our  old  Pre- 
sidency towns,  (for  of  Agra  we  can- 
not speak,)  there  is  a  very  large  popu- 
lation, who  know  English  perfectly, 
who  have  some  smattering  of  science, 
who  leave  the  various  seminaries,  year 
after  year,  comparatively  well  edu- 
cated, but  are  still  Ilindoos.  It  is 
a  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
thousands  of  these,  (even  such  as  are 
educated  in  the  missionary  institutions,) 
are  becoming  Atheists, — their  old  sup> 
erstitions  have  been  laid  aside,  but  they 
enter  no  church,  and  they  believe  no 
religion.  It  is  a  fact,  which  is  eiery 
day  becoming  better  known,  that  a  new 
sect  is  springing  up  from  the  midst  of 
the  Hindoos  themselves;  refining  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Shastras,  casting 
off  the  notion  of  the  inspiration  of  these 
books,  giving  up  the  effete  science  of 
their  forefathers,  and  adapting  Hindoo- 
ism  to  the  present  state  of  society.  They 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Yedantists, 
were  founded  chiefly  by  the  celebrated 
native  Rammohun  Koy,and  a  full  account 
of  them  will  be  found  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Anderson,  onr  late  missionary  in 
Calcutta,  in  the  Missionary  Record  for 
October  1855.  We  have  the  more 
pleasure  in  referring  to  this,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  communications 
from  India  of  late  years  that  we  have 
seen,  because  some  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
more  recent  letters  have  not  been  ac- 
cordant with  our  Tiews.  For  these 
large  classes  of  Hindoos,  then,  the  edu- 
cated young  men  of  our  Presidency 
towns,  and  Yedantists,  are  we  not  to  pro- 
vide preachers  who  shall  carry  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  them,  week  after  week  ? 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  must 
be  done,  by  us  or  by  others.  If  our 
Church  will  not  do  It,  then  let  us  walk 
off  the  field,  and  make  way  for  better 
men.  If  we  are  to  be  content  with 
teaching  the  young,  and  leaving  those 
whom  we  have  taught  to  the  care  of 
others,  let  this  be  well  understood ;  and 
let  us  feel  the  humility  which  such  a 
post  imperatively  calls  for.  Let  us  fet  1, 
also,   that   the   young  men  whom  we 

have  been  training  for  years,  are  leti 
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by  uBj  when  they  finish  their  carricnlum, 
entirely  to  the  care  of  others.  "  With 
respect  to  Calcutta,"  f^aid  that  eloquent 
and  Christian  man.  Judge  Wylie,  in  the 
Free  Assembly  of  1855,  "I  know  not 
how  to  convey  to  the  house,  anything 
like  the  strength  of  my  conviction,  from 
long  personal  observation  there,  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  that  requires 
not  only  an  iocrease  in  the  staff  of 
missionary  labourers,  but  a  widely  dif- 
f(*rent  system  of  missionary  labour.  I 
fepl  most  strongly  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proAching  for  this  Mission,  and  those 
of  other  churches,  to  send  out  men 
alfogether  free  from  the  routine  of 
missionary  labour  in  schools,  to  labour 
among  the  educated  men  of  Bengal; 
men  of  weight  of  character,  able  to  deal 
with  that  class  of  men,  who,  if  converted 
to  the  Gospel,  infallibly  will  influence 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.** 
After  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
make  farther  quotations.  If  more  were 
needed,  the  admirable  words  of  Mr. 
Cook  of  Bombay,  given  in  the  Report 
to  last  Assembly,  (p.  14,)  would  be 
found  to  tend  wholly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  fact,  every  testimony  from 
India,  of  late  years,  concurs  in  pressing 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  for  Chris- 
tian  preachers,  who  shall  labour  for  the 
souls  of  the  educated,  but  unchristian- 
ized,  masses  of  the  Presidency  towns. 

That  is  one  department  of  the  mission 
work,  in  which  preachers  of  the  gospel 
are  imperatively  needed.  Let  the  ap' 
peal  to  the  Church  not  be  made  in 
vain !  But  there  is  another  department 
of  labour,  another  portion  of  that  ex- 
tensive field,  which  we  haye  hardly 
'touched  as  yet  in  our  missionary  opera- 
tions. Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  go 
forth  from  the  Presidency  towns,  and  to 
occupy  the  Mofussil?  Are  we  to  go 
into  the  heart  of  India,  and  to  preaq^ 
Christ  crucified  in  the  vast  central 
regions  of  that  land;  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Himmalayas,  in  the  Doabs  of  lower 
ground^  beside  the  banks  of  those 
mighty  rivers,  and  in  the  primitive 
villages,  where  the  Brahmin  is  still 
worshipped,  and    the    Buddhist    priest 

•till  bruAlies  away  the  dust  from   his 
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path  that  he  may  not  destroy  insect 
life?  Are  we  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  unmixed  heathenism  of  India, 
where  British  customs  hare  not  in- 
fluenced the  people,  and  the  English 
language  is  unknown?  Well  do  we 
remember  an  anecdote  told  us  by  a 
missionary,  who  was  the  first  preacher 
that  had  ever  penetrated  to  a  cer- 
tain village,  deep  in  the  jungle.  He 
told  how  they  listened  to  his  words 
with  eagerness,  how  by  question  they 
drew  out  from  him  the  various  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  how  as  they 
listened  to  these  strange  stories  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  sin  of  man,  an  old 
venerable  man  fell  down  before  htm  to 
off'er  him  worship,  saying,  **  He  most 
surely  be  an  incarnation  of  Deity  who 
has  such  truth  to  tell  I  **  Such  scenes, 
recalling  the  time  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  worshipped  at  Lystra,  are 
indeed  rare ;  but  they  enconrage  ns  to 
think,  that  among  the  unsophisticated 
masses  of  central  India,  there  may  be  a 
greater  entrance  for  the  gospel,  than 
among  the  town  population.  We  rejoice 
to  know,  that  so  far  the  Church  has  an- 
swered the  question,  whether  we  shall  go 
to  the  interior.  Our  mission  to  the  Pod- 
jaub  is  now  (thank  God  for  it !)  an  ac- 
complished fact.  And  let  our  friends 
remember,  it  begins  vrith  preaching  thi 
gospel.  It  breaks  ground  among  those 
who  never  heard  the  tmtb  before,  by 
letting  the  gospel  commend  iUei/ to  every 
man's  conscience  iu  the  sight  of  God. 
It  does  not  indeed  dispense  with  educa- 
tion all  together.  We  have  been  amused 
to  see  in  the  Missionary  Record  that 
some  of  our  friends  who  object  strongly 
to  the  **  grants  in  aid,"  have  restricted 
their  ohoroh  collections  to  the  Pnnjadb 
Mission.  We  have  lieen  amused  by  this; 
because,  while  it  is  probable  that  oor 
Assembly's  old  mission  in  the  Presidency 
towns  may  not  receive  the  ''grants in 
aid"  at  all,  may  not  come  vnthin  the 
scope  of  the  government  offer,  it  Is  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  so  soon  as  a  school  is 
started  ib  the  Punjaub,  a  grant  will  bs 
obtained  for  it.  Such  schools  are  not  to 
be  the  first  step  taken  in  planting  a  ndf- 
sion  there ;  but,  assuredly,  they  wiU  soon 
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be  founded  in  connection  with  it.   Mean- 
tiioe,  let  it  be  noticed,  tbat  the  General 
Assembly'b  committee,  under  its  late  Con- 
vener, and  in  this  respect,  supported  bj 
the  present  Convener,  has  decided  the 
question  of  direct  preaching  to  the  hea- 
then in  India  in  the  affirmative.  It  seems 
to  us,  that  Dr.  Inglis' principle  and  Dr. 
DufiTs  practice  have  been  in  this  instance 
totally  abjured.     If  we  know  anything 
of  that  principle,  it  was  that  the  fir&t  step 
in  evangelizing  India  must  be  education.* 
The  Punjaub  Mission  proceeds  on  the 
principle,  that  the  first  step  shall  be  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  gospel.   It  is  well 
that  this  be  fairly  understood.    It  is  well 
that  all  of  us  should  correctly  estimate 
the  position  of  affairs  precisely  as  they 
are.    This  fact  seems  to  render  it  need- 
less to  discuss  theoretically  the  question, 
whether  we  may  proceed  to  preach  di- 
rectly to  the  natives  of  tiindostan.    Of 
what  avail  can  it  be  to  settle  the  question 
of  wisdom  as  between  the  Calcutta  Mis- 
sion and  the  Punjaub  Mission  ?    We  do 
not  mean  to  do  so.     We  accept  them 
both  as  operations  to  be  carried  on,  not 
AS  schemes  to  be  discussed.    But  a  re- 
mark or  two  may  be  given  as  to  some 
of   their   mutual   bearings.     We  have 
shown  that  Dr.  Inglis'  proposal  for  a 
mission  in  India  did  not  go  the  length  of 
substituting  education  for  preaching  of 
the  gospel.     He  desired  only  that  the 
foundation  should  be  laid,  that  the  lever 
should  be  furnished  to  the  misAionary  by 
which  he  should  overturn  the  temple  of 
heathenism.    Had  he  been  spared  to  the 
Chureh,  or  had  his  mantle  fallen  on  his 
•uecessors,  we  should  have  had  preachers 
of  the  gospel  connected  with  our  Church 
in  India  long  ere  now.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Punjaub  Mission,  though  not 
beginning  with  schools,  yet  does  not  dis- 


*  Dr.  Veitch*!  late  pamphlet  on  the  India 
Mission  question  seems  to  misrepresent  tlie 
meaning  of  Dr.I  uglis  as  to  the  position  of  edu- 
eaiion  aod  preacbin^.  Whether  Dr.  Ingliawere 
right  or  wrong  maj  be  a  question ;  bat  there  can 
hardly  he  a  question  among  those  who  know  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  DuflTs  subsequent 
expositions  ox  them,  tbat  they  are  not  what  Dr. 
Veitch  states.  This  pamphlet  seems  to  us  to 
abound  in  mistakes  as  to  the  £scts  of  the  case 
which  it  discusses. 


claim  them.  Mr.  Hunter's  letter  in  the  Re- 
port to  last  Assembly  (which  is  the  only 
programme  of  operations  we  have  seen), 
distinctly  recognises  their  value,  though 
in  a  subordinate  place.  Whether  the  As- 
sembly's Committee  have  issued  instruo- 
tions  to  Mr.  Hunter,  or  whether  he  has 
been  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion^ 
we  trust  that  this  element  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  Punjaub  Mission*    Let 
these  two  great  pioneers  of  conversion, 
the  preacher  aod  the  schoolmaster,  go 
together;  let  the  one  take  hold  of  the 
adult,  while  the  other  trains  the  child ; 
let  the  one  lay  hold  on  the  conscience  of 
man  by  the  presentment  of  Divine  truth, 
while  the«other  widens  the  way  into  the 
heathen  heart;  let  the  one  seek  chiefly 
to  reconstruct,  while  the  other  mainly 
destroys ;    let  them  thus  be  helpers  of 
each  other  in  the  great  work  of  missions, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Church  in  that 
field  will  be  the  best.    Even  the  Punjaub 
is  in    a   different  condition  now  from 
what  Calcutta  was  when  Dr.  Duff  first 
landed  there.     Already  European  im- 
provements and  European  science  are 
changing  the  face  of  that  important  dis* 
trict.    Already  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  and  the  wise  benevolence  , 
of  British  rule,  are  disposing  the  natives 
to  receive  European  teaching ;  while  the 
events  around  them  are  causing  them  to 
thirst  for  European  knowledge.  Already 
it  is,  or  speedily  it  will  be,  the  case,  that 
schools  are  rising  in  every  direction. 
We  may,  nay  we  must,  count  upon  edu- 
cation being  supplied  whether  by  our- 
selves or  noL    There  is  already  a  con- 
siderable opening  for  the  preaching  of 
the  truth,  and  it  is  getting  larger  every 
year.    And  it  is  this  change  of  circum- 
stances which  accounts  for  the  departure 
from  Dr.  Inglis'  principle  in  this  new 
mission.    The  conditions  which  he  de- 
manded have  been  to  some  extent  sup- 
plied by  others ;  his  method,  which  seems 
to  IM  to  have  been  admirable  when  intro- 
duced in  Calcutta  in  1890^  does  not  seem 
to  be  best  suited  for  the  Punjaub  in  1857. 
So  has  the  Chureh  judged,  and  probably 
it  has  judged  wisely. 

We  do  trust  that  our  Committee  will . 
be  ooniblent  in  their  views  and  aetiaga 
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on  this  point.  They  have  pnblioly  reoog- 
Dised  the  need  for  the  direct  preaching  of 
the  gospel;  wetrast,that  in  oyer  j  new  mis- 
sion  which  may  be  begnn  by  them  in  India, 
and  also  in  our  present  missions  in  the  Pre- 
sidency towns,  this  great  branch  of  mis- 
sionary labour  will  receive  its  due  place. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  old 
objections  to  preaching  to  the  heathens 
of  India.  But  one  of  these,  which  yet 
remains  rooted  in  the  minds  of  some,  may 
receife  a  passing  word.  The  native  Ian- 
ffuagee,  say  some,  have  no  tenns  in  which 
to  preach  the  gospel  aright.  We  are  writ- 
ing no  libel  on  the  objectors;  we  find 
that  this  Tiew  is  still  entertained.  It 
may  be  met  by  three  replies,  each  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  crush  it.  Every 
language  of  a  heathen  tribe  lies  open  to 
the  same  objection,  and,  in  most  cases, 
with  far  greater  truth  and  force  than  the 
languages  of  India.  Where  would  have 
been  the  religion  of  Scotland  if  its  ori- 
ginal missionaries  bad  insisted  in  preach- 
ing always  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  ?  What 
progress  should  we  make  with  the  tribes 
of  Africa,  if  we  first  proposed  to  teach 
them  English,  and  only  then  to  make  them 
Christians?  When  should  we  convert 
China,  if  our  first  onset  were  made  on  its 
language,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an- 
other on  its  Buddhism  ?  But,  surely  these 
objectors  have  no  conception  of  the  In- 
dian languages.  We  need  hardly  remind 
them  that  those  children  of  the  Sanscrit 
are  not  the  barbarous  tongues  in  which 
Red  Indians  chatter  to  each  other  over  the 
tent-fire.  We  need  hardly  do  more  than  re- 
mind them,  that  the  languages  in  which  the 
sciences  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Puranasare 
constantly  being  conveyed,  in  which  the 
highest  mathematical  problems  are  being 


solved,  and  the  most  subtle  pbilotophieal 
distinctions  are  embodied,  are  not  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted  by  the  minda  of  any 
missionaries  whom  we  may  aend  forth  to 
preach.  And,  once  more,  we  would  ask 
those  objectors  if  they  are  not  aware  that 
the  gospel  has  been  preached,  and  is  be- 
ing preached  to  the  natives  of  India  m 
their  own  languages ;  and  that  not  only 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  but  even  day  after 
day,  from  Peshawur  to  Pegu,  and  from 
Debroghur  to  Point  Galle,  in  varied 
dialect,  by  natives  and  by  atrangera,  the 
truth  of  God  is  being  declared  to  the  na- 
tive mind  ?  The  Holy  Spirit  has  himself 
directed  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  m 
this  matter.  When  He  sent  forth  His 
preachers  from  the  first  missionary  col- 
lege in  the  upper  room,  it  was  to  preach 
to  every  nation  under  heaven,  **  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God,* 
Let  us  learn  by  His  teaching.  Let  us 
give  to  India  the  privilege  which  he 
meant  for  all  men.  Our  Indian  govern- 
ment is  now  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  threading  the  sandy  Doabs  of  India 
with  life-giving  canals.  In  this  work 
they  have  only  to  out  the  channels,  and 
the  waters  born  of  Himalayan  snows  or 
amid  forests  of  the  Decoan  are  ready  to 
fill  each  one.  In  the  great  mia»ionary 
enterprise,  the  work  must  be  reversed. 
The  channels  are  already  cut ;  be  it  ours 
to  cause  to  flow  through  them  **  the  river 
of  the  water  of  life." 

Once  more  we  must  defer  our  purpose 
of  giving  farther  details.  If  the  i>atieiice 
of  our  readers  be  not  quite  exhausted, 
if  thej^  will  bear  with  our  own  growing 
pleasure  in  the  theme,  we  ahall  add  yet 
one  paper  more. 

A  CiTT  MlBIBTXB. 


PSALMODY. 
No.  VIII.— Selah. 


Tea,  Selah  I  I  cannot  well  avoid  making 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  awkward  and 
mysterious  word.  For  it  is  scrupulous- 
ly retained  in  some  English  metrical 
versions,  a  specimen  of  which  I  ahall 
immediately  quote.  But  I  may  also  men- 
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tion,  that  I  have  heard  a  reTerend  doctor 
repeat  the  word  more  than  onoe'in  public 
prayer  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  unc- 
tion, as  if  it  gave  clear  and  forcible 
utterance  to  his  thoughn.  What  meu- 
iog  he  attached,  to  it  I  cannot  XxSL   To 
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retuni,  howeyer,  to  instances  in  which 
Selah  is  actually  retained  in  English 
metrical  versions,  I  select  two  passages 
from  **  The  Psahns  of  David  in  metre,  hj 
George  Scott,  Gentleman ;  diligently 
compared  with  the  original  text,  &c.: 
—Edinburgh,  1768.' 


»i 


PBALU  XX 

O  may  the  Lord  of  hosts  thee  hear 

In  time  of  trouble  sore  I 
The  name  of  Jacob's  God  so  dear. 

Defend  thee  more  and  more  I 

O  may  He  from  the  sanctuary 
Help  send  thee  and  comfort ; 

And  from  Sion  may  the  Most  High 
Thee  strengthen  and  support  I 

May  thy  offerings  remembered  be 

By  the  Lord  Jehovah ; 
And  thy  burnt  sacrifice,  may  He 

Accept  of  it.    Selah. 

According  to  thy  heart's  desires, 

Lord  grant  it  to  thy  will ; 
And  all  thy  counsel  Uiou  requires 

Jlay  He  to  thee  fixlfll,  &c. 

PSALM  XXI. 

In  thy  great  strength,  O  Lord,  the  BLing 

Shall  Joyful  be  end  glad : 
In  thy  salvstion  he  shall  sing, 

R^oice  and  not  be  sad. 

To  him,  his  hesrt's  desire  thou  gave, 

And  didest  not  withdratf 
Thy  ear  from  him,  but  did  receive 

Uis  lip*s  request.    Selah. 

Thou  prevents  him  with  blessings  great 

Of  goodness  which  endure ; 
A  crown  of  pure  gold  thou  in  state 

On  his  head  sets  secure,  &c. 

These  quotations  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  version  from  which  they  are  taken. 
They  are  destitute  of  any  redeeming 
quality:  and  even  the  unmeaning  and 
almost  ludicrous  interposition  of  Selah 
can  scarcely  deteriorate  a  version  which 
otherwise  is  so  poor,  ungrammatical  and 
rude. 

But  it  is  very  desirahle  that  we  should 
have  some  definite  understanding  of  a 
word  which  occurs  frequently  in  our 
prose  version  of  the  Psalms,  though  our 
translators  have  declined  to  give  us  any 
interpretation  of  it.  It  occurs,  indeed, 
more  than  seventy  times  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  hymn  of 
Habakkuk.   It  it  found  in  no  other  book, 


but  has  given  occasion  to  much  contro- 
versy, and  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
theories. 

L  Eusebius  at  one  tlpe  maintained 
that  it  marked  where  inspiration  ceased, 
and  warned  the  reader  that  what  fol- 
lowed was  only  of  human  device.  This 
very  extraordinary  and  dangerous  notion 
was  afterwards  abandoned  by  him,*  and 
has  never  been  received  with  anything 
like  general  favour.  It  arose  partly  from 
an  absurd  tradition,  and  from  observing 
that  in  some  instances  it  introduces  an 
abrupt  change  of  spirit  and  style.  This 
may  be  illustrated  in  the  eighty-ninth 
Psalm,  where  there  is  a  bold  transition 
from  rejoicing  to  complaint. 

35  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness 
That  I  will  not  lie  unto  David. 
His  «eed  shall  endure  for  ever. 
And  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me. 
It  sbaU  be  established  for  ever  as  the  moon. 
And  ss  a  fkithf^  witness  in  heaven. 
Bklah. 

88  But  thou  hast  cast  off  and  abhorred. 
Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  thine  anointed. 
Thou  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  thy 

servant : 
Thou  hast  profimed  his  crown  by  casting 

it  to  the  ground : 
Thou  hsst  broken  down  all  bis  hedges: 
Thou  hast  brought  his  strongholds  to  ruin. 
All  that  pass  by  the  way  spoil  him : 
He  is  a  reproach  to  his  neighbours,  &o. 

The  transition  in  this  passage  is  very 
marked  and  very  beautiful.  But  no  in- 
telligent student  of  the  Bible  can  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  words  of  mourning 
and  lamentation  Which  follow  Selah  are 
of  less  divine  origin  than  the  sublime 
promise  which  precedes  it.  Is  it  because 
the  second  part  is  full  of  distress  and 
complaint,  that  we  are  to  tliink  that  in- 
spiration had  paused?  What  shall  we 
say  then  to  such  passages  as  the  Twenty- 
second  Psalm,  which  breathes  the  most 
profound  distress,  and  lingers  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
foUow  ? 

My  God,  ray  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? 
Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and 

from  the  words  of  my  roaring  ? 
O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day-time,  but  thou 

hearest  not, 

And  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  silent. 
•  •  •  • 

•  Eusebius^  Pialm  iv.  and  Pref.  In  Psalm. 
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16   For  dogs  hare  oompaMed  me. 

The  assembly  of  the  wicked  bare  inclosed  me. 

They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet. 

I  may  tell  all  my  bones  t 

They  look  and  i^re  upon  me ; 

They  part  my  garments  among  them, 

And  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

But  be  not  thou  far  from  me«  O  Lord  : 

O  my  strength,  hnste  thee  to  help  me. 

DeUver  my  soul  from  the  sword ; 

My  darling  from  the  power  of  the  dog. 

21  8aTe  me  from  the  Uon*s  month ; 

For  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of 
the  unicorns. 

22  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  ray  brethren : 
In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise 

thee,  &c. 


In  this  passage,  from  Psalm  xxii.,  the 
transition  is  from  extreme  distress  to 
hope  and  confidence;   from  agony  and 
helplessness  to  joy  and  trust  in  God. 
The  transition,  too^  is  as  bold  as  in  Psalm 
Ixxxix.,  but  dare  we  imagine  that  it  in- 
dicates a  pause  in  inspiration  ?    The  dis- 
tress and  the  joy  were  both  alike  recorded 
for  our  learning.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  on  the  theory  now  under 
reriew,  but  the  following  quotation  will 
not  be  unscceptable  to  my  readers,  for  it 
simply  and  clearly  demonstrates    that 
Selah  cannot  by  possibility  indicate  a 
pause  or  cessation  of  inspiration — inas- 
much as  in  this  instance,  Selah  introduces 
the  Tery  words  of  Grod  to  His  people. 

PSALM  LXXXI. 

6  I  remoTed  his  shoulder  from  the  burden. 
His  hands  were  deliverpd  from  the  pots. 
Thou  ualledst  in  trouble  and  I  deliTered  thee, 
I  answered  thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder, 
I  proTed  thee  at  the  waters  of  Meribah. 

Selab. 
Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  testify  unto 
thee ; 

0  Israel,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  onto  me. 
There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in  thee : 
Neither  shalt  thou  worship  any  strange^god 

1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.,  &c. 


nance  whatever  to  thU  idea.  Indeed,  the 
only  plausible  reason  for  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  the  fact  that  Selah  aometimet 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a  psalm,  aa  in  the 
3d,  9th,  24th,  and  46th.  But  this  coQ* 
sideration  loses  all  weight  when  we 
remember  not  only  that  some  divisions 
into  separate  psalms  are  obviously  incor- 
rect, and  also  that  several  entire  pealma 
were  sung  continuously.  The  4th  Psalm 
is  clearly  a  continuation  of  the  Sd,  and 
the  10th  is  a  part  of  the  9th.  But  one  or 
two  examples  will  best  show  that  Selah 
cannot  be  rendered  by  Amen,  aa  in  those 
instances  where  it  is  preceded  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  distress  or  sin. 

FBALli  ni. 

Lord,  how  are  thej  increased  that  tronbto  msl 
Many  are  they  that  rise  up  agaioat  me. 
Many  there  be  which  say  of  my  sool. 
There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God. 
Sklah. 

Can  we  believe  that  the  Psalmist  said 
Amtn  to  the  profisne  and  godless  tauoti 
of  his  persecutors,  and  prayed  that  their 
testimony  might  be  true?  Tet  such  is 
the  effect  of  translating  Selah  by  Amen. 

PSALM  IV. 

S  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  wlU  je  torn  Hy 
glory  into  shame : 
How  long  will  ye  love  Tanity  and  seek  aftw 
leasing? 

Bklab. 


Many  passages  to  the  same  purpose 
might  be  quoted,  and  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Psalms. 

II.  Another  theory  supposes  Selah  to 
signify  Amen.  Augustine  supports  this 
view,*  and  it  is  the  signification  main- 
tained by  the  learned  Jew,  Aben  Ezra. 
But  the  Hebrew  word  gives  no  counte- 
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*  Ensrr  in  Psahnir. 


Does  the  Psalmist  wish  that  the  sodi 
of  men  should  still  love  vanity  and  follov 
lies?  If  Selah  indicate  any  desire  of  tbs 
Psalmist,  it  must  be  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  is  expressed  by  Amen. 

PSALM  XXXIL 

8  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old. 
Through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long : 
For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was  hoary  npon 

me; 

My  moisture  is  turned  into  the  dronj;^  of 
summer. 

Sklab. 

I  give  one  more  example  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  Selah  signi- 
fies Amen* 

PSALM  LXXXVin. 
6  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lovrast  pit. 
In  darkness,  in  the  deeps. 
Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me. 
And  thou  hast  afflicted  me  with  idl  Iby  wavssw 

SKLAa.. 
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Lord,  I  1iKT«  TAlled  d&i]jr  unto  thee  ;  | 

1  bkf  fl  atrttched  vnt  mj  handi  unio  tli«*.  ' 

III.  A  third  thmr;  tnuiaUte*  Selali, 
/or  atr.  The  Mlhor  of  tlu«  interpreu- 
tioQ  vu  Jonathan  Ban  UziieL,  who  wrote 
the  Chalde«  Fanphrsw,  and  thai  tran*- 
lated  the  word.  Manj  Jeniab  wiilen 
have  adopted  tliii  interpretation,  and 
among  Chriitian  anthors,  Jerome*  and 
Chrjaaatomt  are  It*  roo*(  emlneDt  tup- 
portert.  Bat  thii  view  receiTes  no  aid 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  it  will  be  *ufflcien^ 
\j  eTident  that  the  paaiigea  whiuh  I  liuve 
quoted  to  rernte  the  interpretation  of 
Amen  are  equally  repugnant  to  the  in- 
terpretation "  for  erer."  How  can  inch 
a  phraae  be  lubatituted  for  iielah  in  aoch 
an  iuuuice  m  thia  ? 


SALk 

XL  VI, 

Oodleo 

urr.fug 

ud 

Irenirtl., 

AT«r, 

elpln 

Thfiefo 

au  Ibailgh  tha  wrth 

«1, 

ADd  tb 

ughth. 

,4llllb*l!> 

rrlod 

iaU 

ottbtU 

ThUb 

irilbmottouu 

tronbl 

Thnogh 

tlH  meusliiiu 

■hikinlL 

••nUl 

SikAfl. 

Thia  could  not  refer  t 
"  for  erer ;"  for  the  Faalmiat  proceeds  to 
declare,  that  notwithstanding  theae  tem- 
porarjr  terrors,  hia  hope  was  io  Ood,  his 
true  home  was  in  the  city  which  waa 
gladdened  b;  the  Btnama  of  the  river  of 
lifb. 

IT.  Another  theory  is,  thkt  ft  enjoin* 
■  paaie  in  tha  ainging,  and  that  a  period 
of  liience  was  to  be  obserred  whereTer  it 
occurred.  Juatin  Harlyr,  Optataa,  and 
Gregory  Nyasen,!  are  the  cbief  advocate* 
of  thia  opinion.  It  is  not  warranted, 
however,  bj  the  Hebrew,  tad  it  is  clearlj 
incompatible  with  the  position  of  SeUh 
in  HTeral  paiasgea. 


It  Ib  Tery  obrioua  that  anj  pause  at 
Selah  in  this  paiiage  would  be  fatal  to 
its  meaning  and  spirit,  and,  therefor^ 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  word  \* 
wholly  inadmitBible. 

V.  It  may  be  cooTenlent  to  claaa  to- 
gether aeveral  kindred  ibeoriea  wliich 
have  all  been  supported  by  men  of 
learoing,  lint  wh>cb  it  ia  unnecrsiary  to 
review.  Michaelia  suspected  that  Salah  - 
composed  the  initial  leltert  of  three 
mystical  words.  Paschina  thanf;ht  that 
it  meant  "the  Moat  High  Ood."  Mei- 
bomiu*  and  Jahn  are  of  opioioo  tiiat  It 
directs  •  repetition  of  what  preceded  It. 
Bythner  laolda  that  it  merely  calla  atten* 
tion  to  the  passage.  And  Wilaon,  (St. 
Aodrew's,)  in  hia  Hebrew  GranmaT, 
pleads  for  the  interpretation,  "  Fraiae  ye 
the  Lord." 

ri.  Having  aUted  ot^ectioas  to  ao 
maoy  theories,  may  it  doc  be  expected 
that  I  should  now  attempt  to  propose  an 
Interpretation  not  liable  co  such  charges? 
In  doing  »o,  I  may  aak  whether  the  older 
translationa  of  the  Paalma  give  na  any 
aid,  and  whether  the  term  ilaelf^  Id  tha 
Hebrew  Unguige,  suggests  any  ezplan«> 
tion  I  The  Septuagiot  trwislation,  mada 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphua,  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  renden 
Selah  by  Diapialma,  or  a  mark  of  divldcui 
ID  the  Psalm.    Ho  notice  ia  taken  of  tbe 

'  word  in  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  one  of 
the  earliest  Christian  writer)  refers  to 

I  thoee  marks  of  division  of  Fa>lms  ac- 
cording to  the  Septnagint,  and  qnotei 
"the  dispsalma  of  the  4;th  Faalm."* 
And  another  author  quotes  "  the  aecond 
diapsalma  of  the  SOIh  Pulm."  t  This, 
however,  sfTurds  little  light  upon  the 
subject.  Doe*  tt  explain  on  what  prin- 
ciple theae  divisions  were  made?  Doe* 
it  enable  ua  to  reconcile  the  variations 
between  the  Sepluagint  version  and  the 

•  JuRtai  MirtjT,  DU.  cum  Tr;pb. 
.    f  OptUiu  coDtca  PumiDluDi. 
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Hebrew  text  in  the  Iniertion  of  the  mMk! 
For  the]'  differ  In  lerea  Initances.  Om 
thiDg,  faDverer,  la  certain,  that  at  thi 
date  of  the  Septnagint,  the  preciM  and 
technical  meaoing  of  SeUh  had  been  loit. 
To  appeal,  then,  aa  a  laat  Tesource  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  we  learn  that  It  aignifiec 
to  ralM  or  exalt.  Aod  from  Ita  poailion 
in  the  Paaiina,  It  aeema  moat  probable 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  choir  of  thi 
MnctuBr7,  and  directed  tlie  beStting  ac- 
companiment of  initnjmental  mnaic  which 
characteriied  the  temple  aervice, 
•orth;  of  attention  that  Selah  oc 
DO  Paalm  compoeed  after  the  captivlt;, 
when  the  choir*  of  the  home  of  God  werv 
con liderably  abridged.*  Anditiseqoally 
worthj  of  attention  that  the  Hymn  of 
Habakknk,  the  onlj  other  part  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  Selah  is  found,  waa  com- 
poaed  at  a  time  when  the  Temple  wrrice 
had  been  reatorcd  to  prlatine  magQlficencp 
bj  the  good  king  Joaiah.f  The  uae  and 
aignlflcance  of  Selah  are  probably  indi- 
cated in  the  following  deacripiion  of  the 
featiraloelebratedbyHeiekiah.  ItahoWB 
that  the  introdncUoQ  of  initramental 
muMC  waa  regulated  aod  arranged  bj 
Inlpired  anthorit;,  and  mnat  hare  been 
directed  in  aome  anch  form  aa  that  ander 
conrideratlon.  "  And  Hezeklah  let  the 
LeTites  in  the  houae  of  the  Lord  witb 
cjmbala,  with  paalteriea,  and  with  harpi, 
according  to  the  comtnandment  of  Darid, 
and  of  Gad  the  king'a  aeer,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet;  for  lo  wat  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  by  Hi*  propheta.  And 
the  LeTit«t  stood  with  the  inatmmenta  of 
Darid,  and  the  prieata  with  the  tmmpeta. 
And  Hezekiah  commanded  to  offer  the 
barot  offering  upon  the  attar ;  and  wlien  | 
the  bnmt  ol^nng  began,  the  aong  of  the 
I,ord  began  alio  with  the  tmmpets,  and 
with  the  inatrumenta  ordained  by  DaTid, 
king  of  larael.  And  all  the  congregation 
worahipped,  and  the  aingeia  aang,  and 
the  trampeten  sonnded :  and  all  thia  con- 
tinued nnlil  the  burnt  offering  waa 
flnUhed.'!  It  ia  obeerrable  that  Selah 
generally  occora  when  there  ia  a  change 
of  peraon,  or  ityle,  or  anbject,  and  where 
«  correaponding  change  in  tba  moaic 
•  BwB»kotFHliiia,&e„&e.,brBiT.J.Itbb, 
t  1  ChronlolM,  ixiT. 
1  3  Cbronhdn  ul 


would  be  required.  Some  of  the  qnota- 
tlona  which  I  hare  already  giren  baTfl 
illuatrated  thia  fact  la  it  not  dearif 
indicated  in  0e  following  puMgeaT 

rsAUf  XXIV. 

3  Who  tail  iKiDd  lato  tlu  hm  of  th*  LordF 

And  who  •hjU]  ftvid  in  hla  twij  pUo«  I 

Ht  thai  hkthelHci  hand!  and  ft  pUT«  Iwarr.&o, 

That  Kek  tbj  b«.  O  J^eob. 

Lift  Bp  joar  faodi,  O  f  •  'gitM, 

Anl  b*  ;■  Uft  op.  rl  •totIuIIiis  doon. 

And  th*  Klnf  of  (lorr  itiidl  «aiiH  in,  lie. 

rSALH  LXIL 
3  Bow  Ions  Win  jt  liiii|iiH  mliohtof  ((almt  a 

Ya  ihaU  be  ililn  (H  of  jon. 


H>  »nl,  wait  thoD  onlj  apoa  Rod, 
For  mj  «p«tatlon  li  from  Uia,  &«. 

Tbeae  qnotationa,  and  athera  which  I 

haTegiTen,and  the  remarka  with  whichi 

bare  introduced  tbem,  anfflciently  abow 

that  Sehkh  waa  employed  to  maj'k  thoaa 

■  in  the  paalm  which  required  a 

correaponding  change  in  tba  acoompany- 

muaic, — that  it  waa  a  technical  and 

mutical   lign, — that  ita  pr«ciae   aigoifl- 

haa  been  ioat  for  more  than  two 

Chouaand  yeara,  with  many  other  mattera 

relating  to  the  moaic  of  the  Temple, 

that  aa  that  mntic  had  the  fioMt  relation  . 
le  and  apirit  of  the  Pmlma,  ib» 
I  of  the  muaical   term    Selah 
geoenUly  aaiiita  the  student  in  appreoiat- 
ing  the  atructure  of  the  sacred  oonpoaU 
tion^—and  that,  in  these  reapeota,  the 
retaining  the  term  ia  (if  thit  Wghiwt  Tilna 
inour  proae  tranalatiancf  tbeSoilptiiK.   d 
This  Tiew  of  the  meaning  and  funetioa  of  I 
the  word  Selah  haa  been  reoenUj  vintt-  J 
cated  with  much  leaning  and  power  by    * 
the  Iter.  Ur.  Jebb,  and  waa  of  oU  auib 
tained   by    Klmchl,   Forstar,    Biunac( 
Calrin,  Patrick,  and  a  heat  of  other*. 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Youso,  ^|ini8ter  of  Monifietb. 

"Wow  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  auto  Joiub,  the  son  f  Amlttai,  a»jing.  Arise,  go  to  Wiarrtth. 
that  greet  dty,  and  crj  against  it,  for  their  wickedness  is  come  up  before  me.  Bat  Jonah  rose  up 
^oilee  unto  TarshUh,  from  the  presence  of  tU  Lord,  and  Vent  dowh  to  Joppa,  and  he  found  I 
ship  going  to  Tarshish.  so  he  paid  the  fare  thiftreof,  and  went  down  into  it.  to  go  with  them  ottto 
Tarahiah  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."-Jo»AH  L  1—8. 


Thi   Tiew   now   to   be   taken   of  the 
Iiistory  recorded  in  the  text,  is  not  the 
one  commonly  presented ;  the  weakness 
and  wickedness   of  which   Jonah   was 
guilty  are  snffidently  apparent  to  all,  and 
this  aide  of  the  queetion  has  often  been 
unsparingly  illustrated.     Bat  what  has 
not  been  noted,  are  the  surpassing  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  of  the  mis- 
sion to  which  the  prophet  was  suddenly 
called,  and  which  he,  like  a  man  tnr- 
prised  into  sin,    as  suddenly  rejected. 
While  attempting  to  state  some  of  these 
diecouragements,  it  is  my  intention  to 
keep  in  Tiew  not  the  history  of  Jonah 
merely,  but  the  case  of  all  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  of   whose   diligence  and 
fidelity  the  world  still  often  judges  too 
harshly,  without  taking  into  account  the 
many  temptations    and  difficulties  in- 
separable from  their  office.    We  hear  a 
great    deal,  often  not   iVom   the  right 
quarter,  of  what  ministers  ought  to  do 
and  to  be.    You  must  not  go  there,  ex- 
claims one,  you  must  not  fly  fh>m  that 
trust  or   that  duty,  exclaims  another, 
you  must  be  strong  when  others   are 
weak,  you  must  stand  though  others  may 
fall.    We  do  not  ask  that  gross  and  fla- 
grant sins,  which  scandalise  a  whole  com- 
munity, should  be  overlooked,  or  suflisred 
to  go  unpunished.     But  shall  there  be  no 
sllowance  for  momentary  weakness,  fbr 
fointings  of  the  heart  under  oppressing 
duty  ^    For  some  fit  of  that  moral  cowar- 
dice, which  so  easily  besets  us,  tempting 
us  to  fly  from  some  peculiarly  distastefid 
task  ?  or  to  shun  some  mission  that  seems 
too  great  for  ui,  though  we  have  heard 
the  Toice  of  God  saying,  Oo  to  this  City, 
19.— vni. 


or  town,  or  village,  or  parish,  and  cry 
against  it?  Those  who  will  even  la 
thought  maintain  the  negative,  liltto 
know  the  discouragements  of  the  preacher 
of  righteousness;  honourable  and  deUgbt« 
ful  as  his  office  is,  there  are  yet  timet 
when  the  shadow  falls,  when  Us  ohaige 
appears  too  mighty,  when  he,  too,  could 
take  the  ships  of  Tarshish  and  flee  away 
ibr  rest,  even  to  tlie  stormy  and  incoo* 
stant  sea.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
why  it  is  thus,  that  yon  may  judge  gently 
and  charitably,  and  that  whether  as  in- 
dividuals, or  as  a  community,  you  may 
avoid  aggravating  those  evils,  under 
which  we  9ometime$  famt,  and  alwaya 
iNoam. 

1.  There  is  first  what  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  term,  the  numtrieal  discouragement) 
that  sense  of  feebleness  and  insignificanca^ 
which  a  solitary  individual  must  mote  or 
less  experienee,  when  he  finds  himself 
arrayed  against]  a  multitude,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Lord — ^under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  needs  *'  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit,*  or  a  singularly  clear  view  of 
the  compassing  hosts  of  heaven,  not  to 
exclaim,  <*Ala8,  my  master,  how  shall  we 
do?^  Now,  while  on  the  highest  of  all 
authorities,  we  must  rank  Jonah  among 
the  propbeta,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
mantle  of  an  Elijah  by  no  means  rested 
on  him,  that  his  natural  and  spiritual 
gifts  were  of  an  order  altogether  inferior. 
Yet  was  the  weaker  vessel  most  severely 
tested :  it  was  easier  to  go  up  to  Carmely 
than  to  arise  and  cry  against  Nineveh;  the 
courage  that  did  not  shrink  ftom  the  one^ 
might  bare  proved  unequal  to  the  otfaov 
for  what  was  Nineveh  ?    In  our  text  it 
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is  emphaticallj  called  ^  that  great  city^ 
— at  the  period  of  Jonah's  mission  it  had 
reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness  and 
prosperity,  its  monarch  ruled  over  the 
nations,  its  armies  went  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,  even  Babylon  was 
tributary  to  it,  and  hailed  Nineveh  as 
the  capital  of  the  world.  There  was 
another  thing  for  which  this  city  was  re- 
markable, another  thing  that  fixed  upon 
it  the  stern  regards  of  the  King  of  .kings, 
its  inhabitants  had  attained  a  dread  pre- 
eminence in  guilt,  and  were  wicked  be- 
fore the  Lord  exceedingly :  in  one  sense 
exalted  to  heaven,  in  another  they  were 
thrust  down  almost  to  hell,  were  at  once 
the  most  to  be  envied,  and  the  most  to  be 
pitied  of  mortal  men ;  from  the  monarch 
on  the  throne,  to  the  captive  in  the  dun- 
geon all  were  united  in  their  iniquity, 
their  hearts  were  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
evil.  It  was  concerning  this  city  and  its 
countless  inhabitants  that  God  said  to 
Jonah,  arise  and  cry  against  it.  And 
while  we  admit  at  once  that  Jonah,  thus 
divinely 'commissioned,  ought  not  to  have 
consulted  with  flesh  and  blood,  yet  hu- 
manly speaking,  there  was  something 
in  the  prospect  of  such  an  undertaking  to 
impress  even  the  most  sanguine  with  a 
sense  of  its  utter  hopelessness.  What  I 
one  man  to  preach  to  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  I  One  man,  and  he  from 
an  obscure  and  distant  country,  to  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  rebuke  the  count- 
less inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  the  mistress 
of  the  earth  1  What  impression  could  he 
make?  Would  not  his  feeble  cry  be 
lost  and  overwhelmed  amidst  the  roar 
and  din  of  that  iniquity  that  had  risen 
up  to  the  very  throne  of  God.  If  we 
could  dismiss  preconceived  ideas  and 
consider  the  prophet's  conduct  from  the 
point  of  view  now  suggested,  it  would 
seem  no  longer  wonderful  that  his  first 
feeling  on  receiving  his  commission  was 
consternation,  that  he  was  actually  stunn- 
ed with  the  summons  ho  heard,  and  like 
a  man  bereaved  of  his  faculties,  took 
such  steps  to  escape  from  the  call  of  duty, 
as  he  never  would  have  taken  in  his 
right  mind — ^and  yet  you  say  there  was 
much  of  deliberation  and  calmness  in  his 

conduct,  he  could  sleep  even  amidst  the 
354 


storm — yes,  but  then  he  deemed  that  be 
had  escaped  from  battling  with  the  more 
formidable  tempest  of  human  passiona ; 
compared  to  *^the  wrath  of  man"  the 
ocean  in  its  rage  was  rest.  It  maj 
seem  difficult  to  establish  any  connectioa 
between  this  scene  and  ourselves,  the 
interval  appears  too  wide  to  be  bridged 
over,  but  while  we  grant  that  it  is  an 
extreme  case,  there  is  yet  a  parallel  pat- 
sage  in  the  history  of  many  of  God's 
ministers  on  the  earth.  One  of  the  dis- 
couraging circumstances  of  their  |x>aitioa 
is  its  comparative  solitude  and  separation, 
even  now  they  are  but  as  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness  and  warning  men  to 
flee,  while  it  is  yet  time,  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  feeling  deeply  at  times  and  sea- 
sons that  the  faiUiM  proclamation  of 
their  message  creates  an  interval  between 
them  and  the  multitude,  produces  a 
moral  antagonism,  a  painful  sense  of 
solitude  it  is  hard  to  bear,  and  from 
which  the  weary  spirit  would  often  fain 
escape,  not  by(open  flight,  it  may  be,  but 
by  a  more  dangerous  unfaithfulness,  not 
by  refusing  to  **  cry  aloud  and  spare  not," 
but  by  crying  with  a  feeble  voice,  and 
uttering  *^  an  uncertain  sound.'* 

1,  Another  discouragement  to  be  taken 
into  account,  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
instrumentality  God  is  pleased  to  em- 
ploy for  the  conversion  of  men.  Had 
Jonah  possessed  the  nature  and  the 
tongue  of  angels,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  assigned  him,  might  have  excused 
some  symptoms  of  hesitancy  and  reluct- 
ance; how  much  more  when  he  was 
conscious  that  he  was  himself  bat 
an  erring  mortal,  liable  to  enter  into 
temptation,  and  to  be  betrayed  into  in- 
consistency and  weakness  even  as  othen, 
— when  he  looked  withomt  to  Nineveh, 
he  saw  unnumbered  disoouragementi, 
— thousands  of  living,  breathing  reasons 
not  to  obey ;  and  when  he  looked  irttAM 
to  the  citadel  of  his  own  heart,  he  saw 
more  formidable  obstacles  stilL  It  was 
not  so  much  the  living  men  as  the  deai 
heart  that  appalled  him, — not  so  much 
the  mightiness  of  Nineveh,  as  the  lUdenMS 
of  his  own  soul, — not  so  much  the  great 
cry  without,  as  the  still  smftll  voice  of 
conscience  within,  that  told  him  ctf  an  at- 
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terance  and  testimon j  from  his  own  spirit 
swelling  that  cry,  and  testifying  against 
him,  also,  before  the  throne  of  God.  It 
is  all  well  to  say,  this  ought  not  to  be, — 
even  this  was  no  good  reason  for  refusing 
to  obey.  Still  these  are /acf«  which  have 
had,  and  will  have  their  influence  on  all 
ministers*  worthy  of  the  name;  the  strong- 
est and  best  that  ever  stood  and  cried  on 
this  earth,  have,  in  the  beginning,  been 
the  most  weak, — have  shrunk  and  trem- 
bled, or  almost  fled  away.  There  was 
one  I  read  of,  and  he  was  feeding  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law  in  the  desert, 
^when,  lo  I  the  voice  called  to  him  out  of 
the  burning  bush,  proclaiming  the  eternal 
name  of  God,  and  bidding  him  go  testify 
against  Egypt,  and  deliver  Israel.  Need 
I  remind  you  of  the  reluctance  of  this 
man  of  God  to  enter  upon  such  a  mission, 
how  he  feared  to  go  down  into  Egypt, 
even  when  assured  of  •*  the  good  will  of 
Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush."  There 
was  another  who  stood  in  the  temple  in 
the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,  and  saw 
the  Lord  on  thu  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  heard  the  voice  proclaim,  **  Who 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us,''  and 
could  but  lament,  '*  Woe  is  me,  for  I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  Not  till  the 
seraph  touched  his  lips  with  a  burning 
coal  from  oft  the  altar,  did  he  find 
strength  to  say,  **  here  am  I,  send  me," 
(Isaiah  vi.)  Bear  witness,  also,  Jere- 
miah. God  called  to  him,  and  said, 
(Jeremiah  i.  5,)  "Before  thou  camest 
out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee, 
and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations,"  but  this  was  his  answer, — *' Ahl. 
Lord  God,  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a 
child."  Hear,  also,  St.  Paul,— "I  was 
with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  trembling."  Nay,  more,  what  was 
it  that  sustained  Him  who  preached  to  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness  ? — what  was  it 
that  sustained  Him  when,  all  single  and 
alone,  he  confronted  the  wrath  of  man, 
and  the  utmost  force  of  Satan?— what 
was  it  that  cheered  Him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, supported  Him  in  Gethsemane,  up- 
held Him  on  the  cross  ?  It  was  the  sin- 
lessness  of  His  nature, — it  was  the  wit- 
ness within  that,  louder  than  the  voice 
from  heaven,  proclaimed,  that  in  Him 


the  Father  was  ever  well  pleased.  But 
for  this.  He  had  summoned  the  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  and  fled  upwards  to  the 
skies,  even  as  Jonah  in  his  day  fled  from 
Nineveh  in  the  ships  of  Tarshish. 

3.  Another  discouragement  of  the  min- 
istry, is  the  danger  to  which  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  duties  exposes  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  instance  immediately  before 
us,  this  thought  must  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Jonah,  and  had  no  small 
share  in  influencing  his  conduct.  There 
was  before  him  not  only  a  long  journey 
into  a  far  distant  country,  he  had  to 
enter  into  a  city  in  which  he  had  not 
even  one  friend,  and  there  he  had  to  tes- 
tify  against  a  wickedness  so  great,  that 
it  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God.  He  had  to  tell  men,  who  never  ima- 
gined that  they  were  worse  than  others, 
that  yet  forty  days,  and  their  city  would 
be  destroyed.  We  need  scanty  say 
that  such  a  message  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  man  who  delivered  it ;  and 
to  the  mind  of  Jonah  it  might  well  seem, 
that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  as  to 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  there  could 
be  very  little  about  his  own,  and  that  it 
was  to  provoke  his  fate,  thus  to  go  to  the 
greatest  and  proudest  city  in  the  world, 
and,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  to 
pronounce  its  doom :  and  though,  in  our 
own  times,  there  is  not  that  danger  to 
life  and  liberty  there  once  was,  though  no 
preacher  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  proclaims  bis 
message  with  the  fear  of  stripes,  impri- 
sonment, or  death  before  him,  there  is 
still  a  danger  of  a  similar  nature  he  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter.  The  faithful 
proclamation  of  the  truth  is  not  gene- 
rally acceptable.  The  strict  discharge 
of  duty  often  exposes  us  to  no  small  share 
of  displeasure  and  dislike ;  men  do  not 
like  to  have  themselves  proclaimed  ^  sin- 
ners before  the  Lord  exceedingly."  So  long 
as  we  deal  in  general  statements, — so 
long  as  we  forbear  from  attacking  special 
vices,  all  is  well ;  but  when  we  approach  the 
**  thou  art  the  man,"  or  the  "  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"  that 
moment  there  is  a  revolt  and  a  recoil  in 
the  minds  of  too  many,  and  it  is,  **  who 

made  thee  a  ruler  or  a  judge  orer  us»"— 
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**  from  that  hour  there  are  many  who  go 
back,  and  walk  no  more  with  qs/' — who 
become  our  enemies  because  we  have  told 
them  the  trath. 

4.  Another  discouragement  is,  that 
peraoHtU  humiliation  to  which  God's  mes. 
sengers  are  often  ezpoeed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  mission ';  one  great  truth 
is  manifested  alike  bv  their  failure  or 
their  success, — that  they  are  but  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  power, 
and  thus  the  foolishness  of  their  preach- 
ing is  cootinually  made  apparent,  and 
comes  back  upon  them  in  the  lossof  credit 
and  personal  importance.  It  was  thus 
with  Jonah,  and  it  was  this  that  seems 
to  have  cut  him  to  the  heart,  so  that  he 
even  wished  to  die.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Nineveh  with  a  message  of  no  vague  and 
general  character,  but  the  most  urgent 
and  alarming  mortal  ears  had  ever  heard, 
— **  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be 
overthrown."  On  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction  his  personal  credit  was  sus- 
pended ;  it  was  only  Nineveh  in  the  dust 
that  could  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  But  the  city  did  not 
fall, — that  one  minister  was  more  power- 
ful than  a  thousand  preachers,  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  went  before  him,  and  r^ent- 
ance  followed  in  his  track;  then  was  seen 
the  wondrous  spectacle  of  the  proudest 
city  on  earth  humbled  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  and  sitting  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  *<  and  for  all  this  God's  anger  was 
turned  away,  and  He  bid  the  destroying 
angel  put  up  his  sword  into  its  sheath. 
8uch  a  termination  of  his  mission,  though 
not  wholly  unexpected,  Jonah  could  not 
bear;  it  fell  upon  him  as  a  heavy  dis- 
oourageraent,  he  regarded  it  as  m  fetal 
blow  to  his  acceptance  as  a  true  prophet, 
and,  melancholy  to  rehite,  he  was  more 
angry  at  the  loss  of  his  own  credit,  than 
rsjmced  at  the  preservation  of  upwards 
of  a  million  of  living  souls,  and  here  we 
oould  find  no  excuse  for  the  prophet,  did 
we  not  see  how  gently  and  tenderly  God 
dealt  with  him,— how,  even  in  the  hour 
of  bia  servant's  folly  and  pride,  he  con- 
descended to  remonstrance,  and,  as  it 
•were,  said,  "  Come,  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." There  is  something  here,  also, 
that  tooohaa  oa  at  this  present  hour,— 
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it  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  dis- 
couragements of  our  Gospel  day,  that 
of  the  good  done  the  greater  part  never 
comes  to  our  ears,  of  the  rest  how  little 
is  personal  to  ourselves :  the  very  means 
that  seemed  to  us  most  efllcacions,  utterly 
fail, — others  that  we  imagined  and  dis- 
missed as  useless,  produce  a  rich  har- 
vest. The  very  sermons  we  thought  m'oat 
convincing  and  cfiectual,  were  utterly 
powerless ;  others  that  we  were  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  preach,  have  been  abun- 
dantly Uessed.  Those  persons^  too,  of 
whom  we  formed  the  highest  opinion, 
— of  whose  eternal  welfare  we  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  on  them,  perchance, 
shall  rest,  in  the  all-revealing  day,  the 
heaviest  condemnation,  wliile  others  fur 
whom  we  have  predicted  the  fate  of  Nine- 
veh, shall  hear  the  **Ck)me,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father."  The  awoni  disciples 
whom  we  have  ourselves  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  Christ,  and  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  are  yet 
often  found  quailing  and  shrinking  from 
the  Saviour's  side, while  He  himself,  won- 
der-working as  in  days  of  old,  is  wrap- 
ping the  garment  of  a  mightier,  deeper 
repentance  than  that  of  Nineveh  around 
some  of  the  veriest  outcasts  of  society,— 
is  tcaoliing  some  once  railing  lips  to  pray, 
and  is  once  more  replying,  **  Verily  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise  :**  and,  alas! 
for  us,  this  is  one  of  our  discouragements, 
—this  is  one  of  God's  dealings  with  us, 
under  which  we  also  have  fainted.  Wc 
cannot  in  this  matter  condemn  Jonah 
without  judging  ourselves. 

Without,  then,  for  a  moment  asserting 
that  any  circumstances  can  justify  those 
whom  God  honours  with  a  mission,  and 
causes  to  liear  His  voice,  from  shxinkiog 
from  the  discharge  of  that  miasion,  it  is 
yet  manifest  that  there  are  WfLoy  dis- 
couragements under  which  His  ministers 
in  every  age  labour,  and  whicli  the  Most 
High  God  himself  has  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  them  under  their  often 
infirmities.  Begarding  their  position, 
then,  from  this  point  of  view,  certain 
great  dutiea  appear,  some  of  rthem  that 
we  wouki  impress  on  the  whole  hodj  of 
the  people,  others  that  Cbriati«n  ounis- 
ters  vottki  do  weU  to  l)eftr  ia  mind; 
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these,  however,  I  can  now  do  little  more  |  preacher  to  his  retirement.     He,  too. 


than  indicate. 

1.  It  is  eminently  the  daty  and  the 
work  of  the  people,  to  strive  to  remove 
what  we  have  termed  the  numerical  dis- 
couragenient.  What  was  once  positive  op- 
position to  divine  truth,  has  among  us 
assumed  the  yet  more  dispiriting  aspect 


could  almost  fly  away  in  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  rather  than  meet  that  crowd 
again.  And  why  is  he  discouraged  and 
cast  down?  Let  him  look  within,  and 
interrogate  his  own  heart  whether  its 
trust  is  yet  set  upon  God.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  holiest  prophets  and 


of    indifference    and    tranquil    security,    best  ministers  bave^  more  or  less,  had 
which  nothing  seems  capable  of  disturb-  I  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 


ing,  or  rousing  into  earnestness  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  the  soul's  salva- 
tion. What  can  be  more  hopeless  and 
heartless,  than  one  individual,  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  addressing  the  same  com- 
munity without  making  any  apparent 
impression,  or  stirring  up  so  much  as 
one,  from  the  routine  of  piety  ?  it  creates 
a  separateness,  difficult  to  express,  but 


excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God. 
Still  how  often  do  we  experience  that 
to  do  good  to  others  we  must  be  good 
ourselves;  that  to  lead  many  to  right- 
eousness, our  own  faith  must  be  anchored 
on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Are  there  not 
deep  longings  for  this, — strivings  to  be 
yet  more  and  more  what  we  seem  ?  We 
too  have  stood  with  Isaiah  in  the  temple. 


hard  to  bear.    Why  should  that  dreary    and  exclaimed,  <<  woe  is  me;"  have  felt 


gulf  be    fixed   between   us  and   you  ?  ,  the  need  of  our  lips  being  toudied  es 

Come  over   and    help  us.  Remember 

that  if  you  stand  neutral  it  has  alL  the 

effect  of  actual  opposition ;  if  you  are 


with  a  live  eoal  from  the  altar  of  mcrifice, 
and  longed  for  the  voice  to  cry,  'Mo, 
thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy 


not  for  us,  you  are  against  us.    Give  us,    sin  purged,"  that  we  might  not  only 


it  was  lately  said  by  the  universal  voice 
of  the  nation,  give  us  rather  the  battle 
than  a  hollow  peace;  let  us  rather  see 


speak  the  truth  to  others,  but  ourselves 

be  true.  How  little,  then,  would  outward 

discouragements  affect  us ;  failure  would 

these  serried  hosts,  these  frowning  battle-  |  not  deject,  nor  success  "  exalt  us  above 


:\ 


ments,  arrayed  against  us  in  honest  open 
opposition,  than  left  to  work  onr  ruin 
under  the  protection  of  a  delusive  treaty ; 
we  can  fight,  but  we  cannot  stoop  to 
betray.  So,  also,  in  a  mightier  warfkre 
still.  Give  us  rather  the  battle  than  an 
unreal  alliance;  we  might  have  fortitude 
for  the  one,  but  we  know  not  how  to 
meet  the  other.  The  battle  might  awaken 
energy,  collect  our  resources;  but  that 
peace  which  yet  is  "  no  peace,"  it  is  in- 
vading our  own  hearts,  spreading  its 
delusive  calmness  over  our  own  spirits, — 
we  too  shall  sleep  soon. 

2.  Let  ministers  ever  be  on  their  guard 
against  their  own  hearts ;  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement, the  most  formidable  ad- 


measure," but  like  St.  Paul  we  would  be 
able  to  exclaim,  "none  of  these  things 
move  me." 

3.  We  plead  with  the  people  who  bear 
not  to  shrink  from  a  plain  statement  of 
the  truth.  No  doubt  tlie  facts  on  which 
the  Gospel  is  founded  are  not  generally 
acceptable ;  there  are  many  who  do  not 
like  to  have  it,  in  all  its  fulness,  too 
closely  pressed  upon  their  attention, — 
many  who,  when  by  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  they  are  made  to 
realise  it  as  a  personal  matter,  succeed 
in  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  or  even  turn,  like  Naaman,  turn 
and  go  away  in  a  rage.  But  why  should 
dislike  to  the  message  dictate  dislike  to 


versary  is  within.  Watch,  therefore,  and  the  messengers?  Why  should  we  make 
pray  always;  for  from  this,  external  enemies  by  proclaiming  the  truth? 
circumstances,  however  favourable,  can  I  Receive,  we  entreat  you,  with  more 
give  no  permanent  relief.  Lips  into  ,  meekness  the  engrafted  word  I  But,  be 
which  grace  has  never  been  poured  may !  this  as  it  may,  we  can  make  no  corn- 
bring  over  the  multitude  to  God,  but  the  promise.  Keep  back  part  of  the  price 
hour  of  most  unbounded  success  may  be   we  dare  not ;  we  have  no  other  Gospel 

one  of  mourning.    Follow  that  popular  to  preach,— a//  men  pinnera  before  tbo 
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Lord  exceedingly,  and  Christ  Jesus,  and 
Him  cmcifled,  the  one  way  of  escape. 
That  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  has 
come  to  ns,  and  that  we  deliTer  unto  you. 
4.  Let  both  ministers  and  people  unite 
in  giving  glory  to  God,  as  the  alone 
worker  of  salvation.  By  the  light  of 
repentant  Nineveh  this  lesson  is  easily 
read ;  that  solitary  preacher's  success 
but  reveals  the  presence  and  the  hand  of 
God.  Butt  alss  I  how  different  now. 
Have  we  not  too  much  forgotten  that  it 
is  still  as  true  that  without  Him  we  can 
do  nothing  ?  and  does  not  this  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  limited  acceptance  ot 
preaching  in  dur  own  times?  When  we 
look  around  at  the  extended  and  care- 
fully organized  means  of  grace  we  enjoy, 
the  array  of  churches,  the  armies  of 
ministers  **that  go  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth,"  it  seems  as  if  their  influence 
ought  to  be  felt  to  the  remotest  regions, 
and  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 


should  spread  from  pde  to  pole.  And 
wherefore  are  we  so  far  from  a  result  ao 
desirable  ?  is  it  not  possible  that  we  have 
not  remembered  to  give  glcty  to  God? 
that  we  habituaUy  assign  to  mere  human 
agency  an  importance  it  never  can  pos- 
sess ?  that  we  are  suffering  our  choiches 
and  our  ministers  to  obscure  that  Being 
who  hath  said,  ''not  by  might,  nor  by' 
pow  er,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  ?* 
that  Satan  hath  tempted  ua  to  number 
Israel,  and  forget  Him  who  is  **the 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horses  thereof?* 
Let  us  look  to  this,  as  we  desire  an 
answer  to  the  prayer,  **  O  Lord,  revive 
thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  days :"  As 
we  would  escape  from  being  the  last  and 
most  tremendous  illustrations  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  ''the  men  of  Kineveh 
shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  this 
generation  and  condemn  it,  for  they  re- 
pented at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and 
yet  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.** 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 
{OmtinmedJ^rem  page  267.) 
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We  have  considered  the  Person  of  Jesus 

in  the  light  of  His  own  teaching,  and  of 

the  faith  and  teaching  of  His  apostles, 

and  argued  that,  as  His  divine  nature 

was  always  assumed  and  maintained  by 

both,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that 

unless  this  was  true  in  point  of  fact, 

they  all  must  have  intentionally  asserted 

what  as  men  they  knew  to  be  false,  and 

as  Jews  to  be  blasphemy ;— that  the  High 

Priest  was  justified  in  having,  according 

to  the  law  of  Moses,  put  Jesus  to  death, 

"  because  being  a  man  He  made  himself 

God ;"  and  that  an  idolatry  has  been  for 

ever  fastened  on  Christendom.    But  as 

it  was  morally  impossible  for  Jesus  and 

His  apostles  to  have  been  guilty  of  such 

falsehood    and   blasphemy  as    this,  we 

accept  of  the  other  alternative,  that  what 

they  believed  and  asserted  was  true. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened,  more- 

orer,  by  all  we  know  of  the  history  of 

Jesus,— His  whole  life  exhibiting  such  a 

eombination  of  the  human  and  divine, 

the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  bar* 
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monizes  only  with  the  supposition  of  His 
being  God  and  man. 

If  our  space  permitted  it,  we  might 
show  also  how  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
what  they  did  and  suffered,  including 
the  miraculous  powers  which  they  un- 
questionably exercised,  cannot  possiblj 
be  accounted  for  unless  the  truth  of  this 
fact  is  admitted,  it  having  been  the  fun- 
damental one  of  all  their  teaching. 

But  we  are  reminded  by  the  close  of 
another  volume,  that  we  must  also  bring 
our  thoughts  upon  this  deeply  important 
and  interesting  topic  also  to  a  dose. 

There  is,  then,  one  other  light  in  which 
we  may  view  this  question, — that  of  the 
faith  and  experience  of  the  Chrittian 
Church, 

(1.)  And  Jirstj^tLB  to  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  using  that  word  as  expressing 
its  creed,  it  is  historically  certain  that 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles  till  the 
present  time,  this  doctrine  has  formed  a 
sine  qua  non  of  the  creed  of  the  whole 
Churchy  Popish,  Protestanti  Qrael:,  At- 
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meniAn,  NeBtonan,  &&, — of  eTery  branch, 
in  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  Unita- 
rians. Amidst  all  differences,  the  mil- 
lions of  professing  Christians  have  agreed 
fh>m  age  to  age  in  this  article.  No  theo- 
logical strifes  or  angry  passions,  no  dis- 
sents or  reformations,  have  disturbed  this 
truth  as  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Temple.  Now,  if  Christ  is  not  a  divine 
person,  it  follows  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  one  huge  institution  of  idol- 
atry. We  do  not,  observe,  attempt  to 
conceal  our  faith  in  Christ's  divinity,  or 
to  modify  it  so  as  to  escape  if  possible 
such  an  imputation.  We  necessuily  ac- 
cept this  conclusion,  unless  our  faith  is 
grounded  on  fact.  We  boldly  declare 
thst  we  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
love  Him,  trust  Him,  obey  Him,  aa  we 
do  God  Almighttf,  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  faith  and  reverence.  In  the 
one  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
we  have  been  baptized,  and  that  name 
we  honour  as  One,  ascribing  equal  glory 
to  each  Person  in  the  Godhead.  Such 
a  creed  as  this  may  startle  some  and 
offend  others,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
creed  which  is  and  has  been  the  faith  of 
universal  Christendom,  which  millions 
with  ourselves  believe  unhesitatingly, 
and  confess  as  boldly  as  they  do  their 
faith  in  the  being  of  God.  Now  what 
we  assert  is,  that  if  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  or  was  not  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  we  and  all  Christians  so  believ- 
ing are  iddatert  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  that  word.  Our  churches  are  idpl 
temples  where  a  dead  man  is  wor- 
shipped ;  our  ministers  idol  priests,  who 
ever  preach  and  commemorate  this  man, 
pray  to  him,  sing  praises  to  him,  and 
consecrate  generation  after  generation  to 
his  service;  our  people  commit  their 
souls  and  bodies  to  the  keeping  of  this 
Jew  for  time  and  eternity,  and  all  their 
hopes  are  inseparably  connected  with 
him  as  their  Lord; — while  amidst  this 
universal  defection  of  the  human  race, 
this  most  wide-spread  idolatry  which  has 
taken  possession  of  the  most  cultivated 
and  intellectual  nations,  and  threatens  to 
overrun  the  world  and  absorb  all  other 
idolatries  into  itself,  there  appears  but  a 
trifling  number  who  maintain  the  pure 


light  of  theism,  and  preserve  the  truth  of 
God  unsullied  for  the  coming,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  better,  ages  of 
the  world.  And  who  are  these  ?  Jews, 
Deists,  and  Unitarians.  On  these  de- 
pend the  world's  hopes  of  its  ever 
becoming  regenerated  by  a  theology  of 
truth  regarding  God  I  Does  it  seem  to 
you  a  probable  thing  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God  that  these  have  discovered 
the  truth  on  such  a  fundamental  fact  in 
religion,  while  universal  Christendom  for 
eighteen  centuries  has  believed  a  lie?-— 
and  such  a  lie !  As  a  question  of  proba- 
bility, what  weight  would  you  attach  to 
it,  balanced  not  against  numbers  merely, 
but  numbers  along  with  the  intellect, 
culture,  and  character  of  those  who  have 
believed  in,  and  perilled  their  soul's 
existence  upon  Christ's  divinity  ? 

(2.)  But  this  suggests  to  us  another 
thought  casting  light  upon  this  vast  sub- 
ject, viz., — the  effect  produced  by  such  a 
faith  when  real  upon  the  religious  ideas  of 
all  who  really  hold  it.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, for  example,  that  the  Christian's 
faith  in  Jesus  is  vain — that  he  is  wor- 
shipping, loving,  serving  a  creature,  or  a 
mere  creation  of  his  own  mind,  instead 
of  the  only  living  and  true  God, — how  can 
we  account  for  the  actual  results  of  a 
faith  so  false  and  blasphemous  upon 
his  ideas  regarding  God  ? 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  vast  body  of 
men  and  women  in  every  age  have  had 
sincere  faith  in  Jesus  as  God,  and  loved 
Him  with  their  whole  soul.  Now,  what 
effect  has  such  faith  upon  their  views 
of  God,  and  their  feelings  towards  the 
Supreme  Creator  and  upholder  of  all 
things  whom  **  pure  theists "  profess 
alone  to  worship?  Has  this  faith  in 
Jesus  as  divine  had  the  effect  of  produc- 
ing false  impressions  on  the  Christian's 
heart  of  God — of  exciting  low  and  de- 
grading views  of  His  being  and  attri- 
butes, lowering  as  it  were  the  Majesty 
of  the'^heavens  from  His  throne,  bring- 
ing Him  to  the  level  of  our  every  day 
humanity,  and  presenting  Him  to  the 
mind  and  imagination  in  an  aspect 
which  inspires  no  wonder,  awe,]  or 
reverence  ?    Or  has  it  not  had  the  very 

opposite  effect,  and  that  too  just  in  pro- 
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portfon  as  the  whole  being  of  the  wor- 
•hipper  wm  posseseed  by  an  appreben- 
•ion  of  the  oneness  of  Jesos  witb  the 
Father?    Has  not  God  then  appeared 
more  glorious  and  majestic  than  ever — 
His  throne  more  elevated  above  every 
other  throne— His  glory  more  visible  in 
heaven  and  earth  ?    Can  any  Jew  appre- 
ciate more  fully  than  a  Christian  does, 
the  Old  Testament  descriptions  of  the 
unity  or  perfections  of  Jeliovah,  or  pro- 
strate himself  with  a  more  simple^  un- 
divided, and  confiding  heart  before  the 
God   of    Abraham,    Isaac,  and  Jacob  ? 
Can  the  Synagogue  sing  David's  Psalms 
with    more    truth    than    the   Church? 
Docs  Unitarianism  withdraw  any   veil 
which  conceals  the  perfections  of  God  as 
Creator,  Kuler,  or  Father,  from  the  eyes 
of  him  who  has  intense  and  undying 
faith  in  Jesus  as  one  with  Him?      Oh ! 
where  on  earth  can  we  find  more  exalted 
and  pure  thoughts  of  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  as  revealed  in  Nature  and  in 
the  Old  Testament,  profounder  admira- 
tion of  His  character,  or  deeper  rever- 
ence for  His  will,  than  among  Christians 
who  know  and  love  Jesus  Christ  as  one 
with  Him  I    But  how  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  if  they  believe  a  lie  ?  How  has 
an  idolatry,  a  baseless  and  pro&ne  hero 
worship,  had  this  remarkable  effect  of 
producing  such  true  and  spiritual  views 
of  God,  as  all  men  but  atheists  must 
admit  to  be  most  worthy?    and  such 
feelings,  we  may  add,  towards  this  God, 
such  strong  faith  and  afiectionate  rever- 
ence as  exist  in  no  human  bosoms,  except 
in  those  of  Christians?    Can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  the  true  God  could  be  thus 
clearly  seen  and  apprehended  and  loveld, 
only  through  a  medium  so  false  as  idol- 
atry ?    On  the  supposition,  however,  but 
on  no  other,  that  Jesus  is  really  one  with 
God,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Son 
must  necessarily  lead  to  this  very  know- 
ledge  and  love  of  the  Father.    "  He  that 
■eeth  me  seeth  the  Father  also."   "  If  ye 
had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known 
my  Father  also."  "Ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me  I" 

(3.)  Once  more.    Consider  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  light  of  Christian  charac- 
ter^ generally,  along  with  Ckrigtian  con- 
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wtcumea  tu  to  tto  abidutg  tmue.    It  nHl 
surely  be   admitted  that,  to  whatever 
extent  the  term  ChrigtioM.  has  been  mis- 
applied as  indicating  eharacter^  and  in 
however  many  cases   it  has  been  un- 
worthUy  or  only  formally  assumed,  yet 
that  it  includes  within  its  widest  embrace 
the  best  men  and  women  this  earth  pos- 
sesses or  has  ever  possessed.    Tiiere  is  a 
certain  kind  of  character  which  all  men 
whose  mora!  sense  is  not  blunted,  recog- 
nize as  the  culminating  point  and  per- 
fection  of  humanity.     They  may  not 
themselves  attempt  to  realize  it,  or  they 
may  deem  it  unattainable,  but  neverthe- 
less the  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
or  perfect  man  is  no  sooner  presented  to 
their  minds,  than  reason  and  consdenco 
accept  it  as  that  which  ought  to  be.  Now, 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  such  an  idea 
is  embodied  in  the  historical  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  that  of  every  man  as 
he  imitates  His  spirit,  obeys  His  precept?, 
and  walks  in  His  steps.  But  there  are,  and 
have  been  in  every  age,  persons  who  hate 
done  this,  if  not  in  a  perfect,  yet  in  a 
more   perfect  degree   than  any  others 
among  mankind.    Or  supposing  it  were 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that, 
so  far  as  we  had  the  means  of  judging, 
there  occasionally  appeared, without  faith 
in  Christ,  a  certain  product  of  character, 
apparently  as  pure,  lofty,  self-denying, 
loving,    and    devoted   to  God,  as  any 
which  ever  professed  to  owe  its  origin  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  yet,  where  has  there  been 
on  earth  such  a  body  of  living  persons  ss 
those   Christians  who,    during  eighteen 
centuries,  have  manifested  that  kind  of 
character  which  all  men  profess  toad- 
mire  and  reverence?  tn  vain  one  tries  tu 
conceive  the  flowers  of  moral  beituty  and 
glory  that  have  sprung  up  within  the 
garden  of  Christendom!    Being  rooted 
in  the  earth,  they  may  have  been  soiled, 
indeed,  by  its  dust,  but  they  yet  ex- 
panded a  loveliness  to  the  sky,  and  sent 
forth  a  fVagrance  to  the  air,  peculiar  to 
the  plants  raised  by  the  great  Husband- 
man.   Number,  if  you  can,  the  saints  of 
the  Christian  Church;  the  young  and 
old,  the  poor  and  rich ;  who  in  every  sige 
and  clime  have  been  tmthfnU  simple, 
siiieerey  patient,  foi||;iTin|{  a^id  eompas* 
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slonate;  who  have  eojoyed  an  inward 
life  of  peace,  maintained  an  outward 
conduct,  possessed,  in  one  word,  a  reality 
of  abiding  love  to  God  and  man,  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Their  liyes  have  been 
a  blessing  to  the  world,  a  happiness  to 
their  own  hearts;  their  death-bed  has 
been  freed  from  the  fears  of  a  dark 
future,  and  brightened  by  the  pure  pro- 
spect of  contiuued  life  and  joy.  The 
Christian  Church,  and  the  Qiristian 
Church  alone,  contains  such  characters. 
We  believe  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands exist  at  this  moment  within  her 
pale,  and  tliat  these  are  the  lights  of 
our  homes,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the 
only  security  of  the  world's  progress. 

Now,  to  what  is  this  great  result  ow- 
ing? How  is  this  product  of  character 
which  is  affecting  the  world's  history,  and 
gradually  leavening  the  whole  lump  of 
humanity,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What 
power  has  originated  it,  or  by  what  has 
it  been  sustained  ?  Who  are  more  en- 
titled to  give  a  reply  to  such  questions 
than  Christians  themselves  I  They  alone 
can  know  by  what  motives  they  have 
been  actuated,  by  what  strengUi  sup- 
ported, by  what  hopes  animated.  Ask 
them,  then,  and  what  will  be  their  reply! 
Each  and  all  will  but  echo  the  words 
of  Paul,  as  expressing  the  secret  of 
their  life,—"  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Clirist 
iivtth  in  me,  and  the  life  I  live  in  the 
flesli,  I  live  through  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  "  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us."  **I  thank  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
who  hath  enabled  me."  "The  Lord 
stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me." 
**  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work,  and  preserve  me  unto  his 
heavenly  kingdom,  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever!"  "I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 
This  is  the  experience  of  the  living  Church 
of  Christ,  of  all  lands,  and  of  all  time,— 
the  creed  of  each  genuine  believer,— of 
the  early  martyr  and  medissval  saint  *of 
the  pious  Protestant  and  Papist ;  of  the 
cultivated  Christian  philosopher  and  half- 
taught  Christian  Negro;  of  the  young 
man  who  has  overcome  the  wicked  one^ 

and  the  old  patriarch  who' departs  in 
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peace,  because  his  eyes  have  seen  salva- 
tion ;  of  the  Christain  Greenlander  who 
died  yesterday,  knd  the  sweet  Christian 
girl  who  died  to-day,  leaving  the  bosom 
of  her  mother  for  the  bosom  of  her 
God;  of  each  and  all  the  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  who  have  so 
lived  and  died,  with  one  conviction  of 
truth  the  strongest  in  their  minds,  with 
one  feeling  of  love  the  deepest  in  their 
hearts,  ascribing  their  strength  and  peace 
and  all  they  possess  as  true  Ufe,  to  the 
One  source  of  life,— (A«  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  these 
facts,  which  can  no  more  be  denied  than 
the  realities  of  human  history  or  of  hu- 
man experience?  Have  all  Christiana 
been  deceived !  Have  th^  been  believ- 
ing a  lie,  and  has  this  great  life  of  all 
life  in  them  been  sustained  by  a  delusion  ! 
Is  there  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Chris^ 
the  Lord  of  IKi^,  the  living  Saviour  of 
sinners  ?  Is  this  not  a  fact  but  a  fiction  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  moral  government 
of  God  exists,  and  yet  that  it  admits  of 
such  a  moral  anomaly  aa  this, — the  re- 
generation of  human  character  by  i^ 
falsehood,  its  growth  in  all  truth  and 
goodness,  as  faith  was  exorcised  in  a 
fiction,  and  its  love  intensified  as  it 
clung  to  a  person  who  had  no  exis- 
tence? Impossible!  We  say  it  with 
deepest  reverence, — as  sure  as  there  is  a 
God  of  truth,  impossible  !  The  Christian 
Church  has  not  been  deceived.  Un* 
believers  in  Jesus  have  not  had  the 
light  of  truth  given  them,  while  those 
who  have  loved  and  served  Him,  have 
been  permitted  to  walk  in  the  darkness 
of  intellectual  untruth,  and  debasing 
idolatry ! 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  argument  to 
point  to  what  faith  in  a  falseliood  has 
accomplished,  as  in  the  oases,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  or 
of  the  pious  devotees  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
As  to  the  first  of  these, — the  time  is  past 
when  the  Christian  will  condescend  to 
prove  the  differences  in  character  pro- 
duced by  Mohammedanism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Tliat  many  professing  Chris- 
tians have  been  worse  than  multidtues 
of  Mohammedans  is  certain,  but,  that 
Mohammedanism  has  never  produced  any 
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8och  character,  far  less  a  living  body 
of  manj  men,  continuing  fh>m  age  to 
age,  as  has  been  produced  by  Christianity, 
is  equally  certain.  Then  as  to  the  effect 
of  faith  in  falsehood  which,  it  may  be  al- 
leged, has  in  Romanism  given  birth  to  an 
apparently  most  holy  and  beautiful  life, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  such^ases 
where  the  Christian  life  is  most  truly 
manifested, — and,  thank  God  for  it,  such 
cases  are  not  a  few ; — we  are  persuaded 
that  those  who  possessed  it  with  the  least 
hazard  of  its  reality  being  called  in  ques- 
tion, would,  from  their  heart  of  hearts, 
attribute  it  ultimately  to  Jesus  Christ, 
though — in  our  opinion,  falsely — bestow- 
ed mediately  through  the  Church,  or  the 
Virgin,  or  the  saints.  For  in  no  section 
of  the  Church,  and  by  no  Christian  on 
earth,  is  the  Christian  life  separated  from 
the  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself.  But  even  granting,  what  we  do  not 
believe,  that  some  anomalous  cases  might 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  in  which 
we  might  find  it  difficult  with  truth  to 
deny  either  the  reality  and  peculiarity  of 
this  supposed  character,  or  its  independ- 
ence of  all  coMcions  influence  from  a  per- 
sonal Saviour ;  yet  this  cannot  alter  the 
fact  sufficient  for  our  argument,  that  a 
yast  and  evidently  increasing  number  of 
cultivated,  thoughtful,  learned,  sincere, 
and  truthful  men  in  every  country,  have 
ever  believed,  and  do  believe,  that  they 
owe  this  spiritual  life  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  their  daily  life  of  stability 
in  good,  and  their  enjoyment  of  peace, 
is  maintained  by  faith  in  Him  as  their 
only  Kedeemer.  And  if  so,  we  feel  it 
again  morally  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  have  no  ground  in  fact  for  their 
faith ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  knowing 
from  experience  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
divine  and  alive,  the  same  as  when  "  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead." 

But  if  all  this  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
prove  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  on  what  re- 
ligious fact  or  truth  the  sceptic  can  fall 
back,  as  being  based  upon  surer  evi- 
dence and  affording,  therefore,  a  surer 
ground  of  faith  and  hope  ? 
362 


(1.)  Can  we  fall  back,  for  example,  on 
the  character  of  Jesus  f  That  character 
has  indeed  been  generally  recognised  as  a 
bright  spot  amidst  the  world's  darkness ; 
as  the  only  perfect  model  of  goodness  ever 
seen  on  earth — ^yea,  as  moral  beauty  it- 
self I  But  unless  the  history  we  possess 
of  Jesus  is  untrue,  and  He  was,  there- 
fore, no  historical  but  a  mere  ideal  per- 
son ;  or  if  He  was  a  real  person,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Gospel,  yet  unless  He  wss 
also  divine,  we  cannot  defend  Bis  cha- 
racter without  losing  our  own.  For  we 
have  seen  how  He  certainly  represented 
himself  as  one  with  God — as  one  who 
alone  knew  God  and  truly  revealed  Him 
— who  demanded  the  same  honour  and 
love  from  man  as  were  due  to  God— 
who  required  men  to  be  willing  to  part 
with  their  dearest  friends,  even  life  it- 
self rather  than  ttom  Him — who  as- 
serted His  right  to  assign  to  mankind 
their  eternal  destinies  according  to  the 
relationship  in  which  each  man  stood 
to  Him— who,  when  standing  before  an 
earthly  judge  crowned  with  thorns,  in- 
sulted by  the  rabble,  with  every  sign  of 
weakness,  and  as  if  literally  forsaken  by 
God  and  man,  did  not  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  His  claims,  but  asserted  them  in 
all  their  magnitude,  announcing  His  re- 
turn to  the  world  in  glory  as  its  mighty 
judge ;  and  a  hundred  times  more  to  the 
same  effect !  Can  any  man,  we  aslc,  of 
common  honesty  defend  such  a  character 
from  the  charge  of  wilful  imposition  and 
daring  blasphemy,  unless  what  Be  as- 
serted was  true  ?  With  reference  to  all 
the  good  words  or  deeds  which  His  pro- 
fessed friends  may  claim  for  Him,  yet  so 
long  as  He  claims  to  be  divine  if  He  is 
not  so,  we  are  constrained  to  rvject  Him 
as  the  Jews  did,  and  to  say  with  them, 
*'  for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  bat 
because  thou,  being  a  moji,  makest  thyself 
Godr*  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
fall  back  on  Christ's  character,  if  we  re- 
ject Christ's  divinity;  for  His  character 
w^  manifest  untruth,  and  His  claims  a 
hideous  and  unprincipled  deceptioo ! 

(2.)  Can  wo  then  fall  back  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Apostlest  That,  too,  has  hither- 
to been  considered  worthy  oC  cor  respect 
and  regard.    Nerer  did  men  iMve  aach  • 
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through  the  spirit  of  Jefus,  or  hope  of 
immortality  through  Him ;  if  He  is  no 
longer  divioe;  whaterer  our  ** religion" 
is,  it  must  be  "<  without  Christ." 

(4.)  Can  we  fall  back,  then,  on  the  Old 
Testamentf  No!  For  who  can  rely  upon 
Old  Testament  facts,  or  on  anything  there 
revealed  regarding  God,  as  distinct  ftom 
what  could  have  been  discoTcred  withoul 
such  revelation,  if  our  faith  has  been 
shaken  in  the  facts  and  the  characters  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  He  who  can  rejeol 
the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  mntt 
necessarily  reject  the  God  of  the  Old ;  and 
he  who  cannot  rely  on  the  Apostles,  can- 
not possibly  rely  upon  the  Prophets.  All 
must  be  given  up,  and  the  Bible  become 
a  mere  curious  record  of  falsehood. 

(5.)  Is  this  all?    Enough  one  would 
think  I  But  can  we  even  fall  hack  on  Gcdt 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  middle 
point  between  faith  in» Jesus  and  AthM$m. 
For  what  evidence  has  any  man  of  the 
existence   of  a    living    personal    God, 
stronger  than  what   he  possesses  of  a 
living  personal  Saviour?    Can  any  re- 
velation of  God  during  the  past,  and  re- 
corded in  history,  be  received  as  worthy 
of  credit,  if  Mt#  alleged  History  of  Jeeds 
is   rejected   as   unworthy?     Moreover, 
having  lost  faith  in  the  character  of  Jesoa 
and  his   apostles,    from  what  OTidence 
of  moral  character  or  moral  design  oo 
earth  can   we   henceforth    reason   up- 
wards as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world  ?    If 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  was  wicked,  and 
has  deceived  us,  where  on  earth  can  we 
find  any  certain  evidence  of  a  moral  Ota- 
tor  at  all  ?    And  if  such  an  impious  per- 
son,  with   his  apostles,  has   been    tiie 
means  for  eighteen  centuries  of  producing 
piety,  where  have  we  evidence  of  a  morai 
Governor  f 

In  what  a  position  do  we  thus  find  our. 
selves!  The  Church  of  Christ  must  be 
given  up  as  a  great  falsehood,  a  huge 
idolatry,  a  society  of  weak,  deluded,  or 
bad  men.     The  character  of  its  early 


record  of  moral  teaching,  and  holy  life 
behind  them,  so  pure,  wise,  loving,  and 
in  every  respect  suited  to  bless  mankind 
and  to  make  a  heaven  below  in  proportion 
as  it  was  received.    In  them  we  can  de- 
tect no  trace  of  avarice,  ambition,  or 
selfish  aims  of  any  kind.    They  lived,  la- 
boured, died,  that  man  should  be  better  and 
happier,  and  the  world's  civilization  can 
never  more  be  separated  from  their  names* 
But  what  was  the  sum  and  substance 
of  their  teaching,  the  one  grand  object  of 
their  existence  ?    I  reply,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  it  was  to  persuade  mankind 
to  love  Jesus  Christ  as  God !    The  first 
Christian  teacher  who  died  a  martyr's 
death  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
this  Jesus  as  his  Lord  in  glory ;  and  the 
last  and  oldest  Apostle  who  first  knew  Him 
as  his  friend,  represented  Him  as  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.     But  if  He  was  not  so, 
how  can  such  men  be  defended  ?  As  Jews 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  nor  as  men  of  the 

earthly  life  and  history  of  Jesus,  yet  they 
professed  to  preach  Jesus  as  divine  and 

to  work  miracles  in  His  name !     Tliey 

could  not  possibly  have  been  themselves 

deceived,  and  must  therefore  have  at- 
tempted to  deceive  others ;  at  all  events 

they  were  the  successful  heralds  of  an 

idolatry  which,  we  may  boldly  affirm, 

will   never   leave    the   world,    and  the 

apostles  of  a  blasphemy  whose  praises 

will  never  be  silent  on  earth.    To  de- 
fend such  men  is  to  be  partakers  of  their 

evil  deeds.    Their  characters  must  stand 

or  fall  with  that  of  their  Master ! 
(3.)  On  what  then  can  you  fallback  ?  On 

the  morality  of  the  New  Testament  f    No ! 

for  all  that  is  peculiar  to  its  morality  are 

the  duties  which  spring  out  of  the  assumed 

relationship  of  Jesus  to  mankind.    The 

Gospel  morality  of  supreme  love  to  Jesus 

becomes  immorality,  if  Jesus  is  not  one 

with  God.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  add,  that 

all  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New 

Testament  must  also  be  given  up,  which 

have  hitherto  supplied  a  marvellous  life  I  founders,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  owee 


and  peace  to  millions  of  mankind,  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  pardon  of  sin  through  Jesus, 
prayer  toor#through  Jesus,  sanctification 


its  name,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be 

abandoned.     The    Old    Testament  can 

form  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flood 

which  has  thus  swept  away  the  New  with 
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all  which  has  arifen  out  of  the  aMomed 
truth  of  its  history.  And  thus  each  man, 
cat  off  from  the  jiast,  is  left  to  discorer  a 
God  for  himself,  ficom  eridence  which, 
to  satisfy  hhn,  must  neoessarfly  be  more 
oyerwhehning  than  that  which  he  rejects, 
and  on  which  the  fkith  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  rested  for  eighteen  centuries  I 
Can  any  man  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
basis  of  religion  as  this?  Haring  re- 
jected God  as  revealed  in  Jesus,  can  he 
peril  his  soul  in  peace  on  the  God  dis- 
corered  by  himself?  Having  fled  from 
Christianity  as  a  religion  whose  founda- 
tions are  insecure,  can  he  repose  with  con- 
fidence in  the  building  which  jie  himself 
has  reared?  Or  must  he  not  gradually  slide 
into  universal  scepticism,  and  conclude 
thati  since  he  cannot  believe  in  Jesus^  he 
can  bdieve  in  no  one  else — that  if  deceived 
by  IQm  he  may  be  deceived  by  all— that  if 
there  is  no  such  person  as  the  divine  Son 
there  is  no  such  person  as  the  divine  Being 
— itiAt  if  he  must  be  without  Christ,the 
must  necessarily  be  without  God !  Tes ! 
it  is  Jestu  Christ  the  Divine  Saviour  or 
Atheim  /•  N. 

•  Mr«  Gffkg  in  bk'MMyt,  wlddi  •t'flnt  ap. 
yearad  in  the  Bdmbmrgk  JStevina,  bat  the  boldnaaa 
to  aaaert  that  aqy  one  who  beUavea  in  Jeaus  aa 
Ood  it  pracUcally  an  idolater.  Hit  languaj^e  ia,— 
"To  a  philoaophio  Inqoirar  there  will^appear 
little  doubt  thsK  Trhiiurlaniam  and  idolaUj— 
the  vtonhip  of  Chritt  at  Ood,  the  worship  of 
aidnta,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  hare  one 
common  origin,  the  weakness  of  human  Ima- 
gination and  the  umpirituality  of  human  intel- 
koi."— Vol.  i,  p*  SI.  We  uk,  tbtuk,  jta»  or  naj, 
did  Jeans  claim,  and  the  Jlpostlea  also  daim  and 
give  thia  worship  ?  If  ao— let  Mr.  Oreig*8  asser- 
tkmbe  applled;to  Aem.  If  not,  let  the  hiatorleal 
lisets  be  aooountcd  for  or  danied.  Mr.  Greig  aho 
aa^,  in  a  note  to  the  abore— "  To  accept  the  or- 
thodox view  of  the  Christian  Rerektion'*  (i.  e. 
CliriBt*a  divinity)  "ia  to  our  apprehendon  to 
deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion.** 
But  was  not  "the  view*'  of  Jesus  himself  and 
His  Apostles  the  "  orthodox"  one  ?  And  did  ikqf 
deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion  ? 
And  ia  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
OBO,  stronger  than  for  the  divine  origin  of*'  tlie 
orthodox  view*'  ia  the  other  ? 


A  FIELD  FLOWBB. 

There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower. 
With  atlver  crest  and  golden  eye. 

That  welcomea  every  changing  hour. 
And  weathers  every  aky* 

The  prouder  beautiea  of  the  field. 
In  gay  but  quick  suocsasion  sliine, 

Race  after  race  their  honours  yield. 
They  flourish  and  daclina. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  nature  dear. 
While  moon  and  atara  their  courses  run, 

Breathea  the  whole  circle  of  the  yearg 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  09  of  May« 

To  sultry  August  spreada  ita  charms, 
Lights  pale  October  on  ita  way, 
And  twhies  December^arms. 

The  purple  heath,  and  golden  broom. 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale  ; 

O'er  lawna  the  lily  sheds  perfhme. 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, ! 

Hides  in  the  forest,  hannta  the  glm. 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill. 

Peeps  round  the  fbx^  den. 

Within  the  garden's  cultured  round. 
It  sharea  the  sweet  carnation^  bed ; 

And  hlooma  in  conae<ffated  ground. 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  eropa  its  silver  gem. 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  in  its  breast, 

The  blue  fly  benda  ita  poiaito  atom. 
Light  o*er  the  skyiark'a  neat. 

*Tia  Flora*a  page  ;  in  every  place. 
In  every  seaaon,  fresh  and  fair. 

It  opena  with  perennial  grace. 
And  bloasoms  everywhere. 

On  waate  and  woodland,  rock  and  plaia, 
Ita  humble  buda  unheeded  riae ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer's  reign* 
The  daisy  never  diea. 


SONNET  OF  80RBOW. 


"Ho  that  lacks  time  to  monm,  laoka^tiflM  to 

Etemi^  mouma  that*  *Tis  an  ill  oure  [mead* 

For  life'a  worst  Ula,  to  h*ve)no  time  to  feel  them. 

Where  sorrow 's  held  intrusive  and  turned  out, 

Tiiere  wisdom  wHl  not  enter,  nor  true  power, 

Mor  aogbt  thit  dignifies  hnmanily.** 

Pbilip  Van  Abtitbldb. 
364 


Sorrow  ahould  visit  us  when  we  are  young* 
I  Not  when  the  journey  of  our  Bfe  haa  pissed 
Into  the  ahadowa,  tremulous  and  vaat*  [sprang. 
That  from  our  own  ill-govemed  hanrta  have 
Are  not  the  leaves  in  drooping  Autumn  flnng 
Upon  the  earth  by  the  careering  blaat. 
While  in  fresh  spring,  they  bow  to  it,  and  last ; 
Touttg  Spirits;tlu]a  can  bend  and  riae  unwmng. 
Come  aorrow,  whUe  n^  heart  all  venture  braves* 
'^i^hiletoitaelfmy  mindisstlllarealni»    [lavca. 
nien,  though  the  thunder  roars,  the  whirlwind 
And  hungry  surgea  threaten  to  o'erwiidm, 
Hope  will  unfhrl  the  aiil*  lav*  gra^i  thahnba. 
And  the  good  ship  shaM  dssb  aaidtth*.  wnvea. 

T.  B. 
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THB  FREHCH  PASTOR  AT  THE  SEAT  OF  WAB,» 

Trs  niMiiben  of  tbe  )a«t  Getwnl  Ajsem* 
Uj  will  RcogoiM  the  anthor  of  thii  Uttte 
Toik  M  the  cUtsthuui  who,  along  with 
hi*  KD,  formed  the  depntaUon  to  the 
Chnich  of  Scotlaad  from  th«  Protertuit 
Chnrch  of  Fnnce,  and  who  in  k  Inter- 
etting  and  eloqueot  a  manner  Italfllled 
the  olgoct  of  their  miuton,  ThatChnrdi, 
he  telb  tu,  wai  cooomted  like  oonelre* 
at  the  idea  that  "  her  nni,  engaged  in 
the  perils  of  a  bloodj  war,  wontd  proba- 
blj  be  eiposed  to  a  itill  gRSter  ipiritnal 
danger  if  the;  were  berelt  of  all  paatoral 
proiectioD,  and  deprired  of  all  retlgioni 
coDiolatioD.  The  Roman  Catholic  wldlera 
and  lailon  alieadj  had  their  cbapl^n* 
and  fisten  of  charily;  the  Proteitant 
■oldien  and  uilora  eqnall;  Frenohmeo, 
and  read;,  a*  Frenchman,  to  (bed  their 
blood  conragEontl;  In  the  canae  of  jniHce 
and  the  defence  of  order,  bad  been  tbt- 
gotten." 

After  much  time  bftd  been  loat,  the 
miniater  at  ma  at  len^  leeogniaed  the 
claims  of  the  Proteitant  Chnrch,  and 
allowed  their  chaplain!  certain  pritilegS* 
which  led  to  the  combination  of  the  dif- 
ferent Reformed  Chonjhea,  and  the  co- 
operatloa  of  their  minionariea.  Among 
otfaers  M.  Froiuard  was  called  from  hia 
interesting  charge  at  Bago^ret  de  Kgolet 
where  he  haa  been  long  laTouiably  known 
to  English  a*  well  ai  French  vuitora, 
and  under  the  impalae  of  a  itrong  lenie 
of  diit;,  he  conaented  to  qnit  for  a  time 
hia  flock,  bi*  children  and  grandchildren, 
to  oigaiuxe  the  new  minion,  and  on  the 
lit  of  Jannary  ieS4,  he  left  hia  liome  on 
hi*  difficult  and  perilom  imdeftaking, 
with  a  tnutftil  conSdence  la  the  protec- 
tion of  hi*  heBvealf  Father,  tiailing 
from  Marseille*,  the  miHionariea  esperi- 
enced  an  oQComfortable  paa*a{[e,  with  the 
pleaiant  epiiode  of  a  forenoon  io  Atheni, 
a.ad  reaching  Cooitantiiiople,  at  once 
commenced  inqairie*  at  to  thar  field  of 
opetatioDB.  We  (ubjoin  an  exCrai 
•  ni  Fnnck  PaMar  at  tSr  Scat  </  Wa 
L(tt«n  wriltea  from  tbt   EHt,    by 


hramtlMFraicli. 


"Hie  Add  In  wMchve  antomtkla 
Terr  ezlenaiTe,  and  dlffleoit  to  gain  a 
thoroogh  aeqoaintanca  with.  ConaUn- 
tinople— wadied  b;  the  ware*  of  thret 
•eaa—Mannora,  the  Boaphonu^  and  the 
Golden  Horn— extend*  like  an  amphi- 
theatre orer  aeren  hill*,aDdiiUtiDg  and 
gentlr  riring  eminenoea.  The  anr&c* 
whidk  tbii  celetevted  capital  eorera  ii 
immenae.  To  hare  an  idea  of  ita  raat- 
neai,  one  mu*t  recollect  that  mo*t  of  ttw 
honiei  are  occnpied  b;  oq1j  oQe  «In^ 
famllj,  that  the  hoaaes  oftttl  open  into 
large  gaidena,  and  that,  at  a  dtort 
diAanee  from  the  atreett,  are  immenaa 
cemeteriea.  The  population  of  Conttan* 
tinople,  comprehending  that  of  Scntarl, 
and  of  the  village*  of  the  Boaphonu,  Ii 
compnted  at  1,000,000  inhabitaata.  To 
eomidete  the  pictnre,  we  mnit  add,  that 
there  are  opwarda  of  fiO,000  Turk*  and 
Frank*  liTing  on  the  water.  The  Fre«4 
hoapitalt  are  acattered  over  tbia  immenaa 
Borface  of  ground ;  *oma  are  aa  mnch  aa 
twelre  kilomitre*^  (abont  aix  mile*) 
apart.  Tboaa  boapital*  are  ver^  large, 
and  we  wore  olten  oUiged  to  Bpead  mnoh 
time  in  •eeking  car  feUow-Proteatanta 
amoogat  13,000  patienta.  .  .  EaYing 
learned  that  tbe  aiek  and  wounded  onlr 
remained  In  ttie  Crime*  if  tbey  tm 
aUg^tly  indiapoaed,  or  if  they  are  too  Ml 
to  be  remoTed,  and  that  they  are  for  tba 
mo«t  part  aent  off  to  Conatantinopl^  wa 
judged  it  beat  to  commence  our  work 
there,  and  to  poatpon^  till  a  later  period, 
our  Tiait  to  the  army,  trueting  to  tli« 
adriee  of  competent  peraon*  on  the  apot, 
to  chooaa  the  beat  opportnnity  fbr  n*,  ia 
connexian  with  the  order*  and  directku* 
of  the  cotnmiaaion  ot  Pari*.  The  day 
following  that  of  our  arriTal,  we  preeenled 
onrtelTe*  to  the  roperior  railita^  anlbor- 
itiea,  Amiiabedwltb  onroflldBl  docomenia. 
We  bad  already  been  moitiooed  in  the 
deipatdiet  of  the  Miniater  of  War,  and 
U.  Angot,  the  military  commisaioner,  re- 
celTed  n*  with  a  klnduea*  which  waa 
most  enoauraging;  this  courteay,  whioh 
wa*  not  a  aoUtaiy  exception  in  tt>« 
I  manner*  of  this  diatinguiabed  fuoctionr 
ary,  never  failed  ua.  After  tlie  eumiD*> 
,  tioa  of  oar  papers,  our  office  waa  recog>- 
I  oiaed  and  confirmed ;  and  M.  de  Mjaey, 
the  aecond  in  command,  made  out  for  ua 
written  permiasiona  for  Tiaiting  the  boa- 
pltala  confcamabiy  to  the  ministerial 
rqpilations  of  1B46.  We  wete  now  in  a 
pgaltion  to  faWt  Tigoronsly  upon  the 
'    '■       '  365 
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▼ast  sphere  of  duty  which  the  Lord  had  in  a  etate  of  decay— the  remains  of  the 

placed  before  us."  disastrous  day  of  Navarlno.    Clouds  of 

.  sea  gulls  floated    idly  on    the    waves; 

From  the  first  they  expenenced  much  ^^^^  obscured  the  sky.  and  deafened  us 

difficulty  in  discovering  the  Protestants  with  their  cries ;  while  others  perched  on 

among  the  much   greater  numbers    of  the  Turkish  hulks.    We  remarked  one 

Boman  Catholic  soldiers.    Many  of  the  of  these  dismantled  vessels,  which  was 

-D^i.^^.^*.  — «•«    ^fm^iA    «#•  ^^«A»«.««i»  literally  covered  with    these  voracious 

Protestants  were   afraid   of  confessing  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^ 

themselves  as  such,  and  a  reason  for  this  cormorants ;  one,  the  largest  of  the  flock, 

reluctance  was  afterwards  afibrded  by  a  was  stationed  msjesticaily  on  the  lion 

soldier  in  the  following  remark  to  a  chap-  which  generally  ornaments  the  poops  of 

lain  in  the  Crimea—"  Well,  sir,  we,  too,  the  Turkish  ships.    This  immense  hulk 

haye  a  chaplain  now,  and  we  shall  not  was  tilled  with  Russian  prisoners,  guarded 

1  iT    *   •  J    r  1  ^y  English  soldiers." 

any  longer  be  afraid  of  avowing  ourselves     ^      " 

Protestants  lest  we  should  be  called  dogs  Obmeral  Gutoh. 

without  a  master." 

These  visiu  todiflferent  hospitals,  day  ^  **??  *^®r®?'°«^;  ''i^'u  •^"k^  ^^,  ^^® 

u^  TiMi*  i^uAiii»iiu»  u^ifti^  u./  fireside,  in  the  hotel  of  the  ambassadors, 

after  day,  presented   no  very  striking  between  a  Jewish  captain  of  artUlery, 

features  of  Tariety,  except  in  the  difi*erent  who  has  rendered  signal  services  to  our 

0cenes  into  which  the  narrator  was  cast  army,  and  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  whose 

in  passing  from  one  to  another,  and  in  f^^er  was  distinguished  during  the  wars 

the  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  ob-  f  the  empire;   feeling   behind    me  a 

.  *^*^   ,  J.      m    1  •  1.        ^  draught  of  air,  I  rose  to  shut  a  half-open 

iervmg  and  recordmg  Turkish  customs  door,  when  a  deep  and  commanding  voice 

and  habits,  which   he  does  in  a  very  from  the  adjoining  room  said,  •  Stop,  not 

pleasing  manner.  so  fasti'  and  as  I  apologised  for  my 

The  following  is  a  specimen :—  involuniary  rudeness,  a  Turk  entered, 

walking  slowly,  dressed  in  the  modem 

"Going  to  the  hospital  of  Ramistchi-  costume— plain,  clean,  neat.  The  stranger 
flik,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  other  took  liis  place  amongst  us,  and,  to  our 
ddeofthe  Golden  Horn,  we  took  a  caique,  surprise,  addressed  us  in  very  good 
which  is  a  boat  rowed  with  oars,  very  French  ;  a  moment  after,  he  spoke 
narrow,  very  long,  extremely  light,  of  a  EngUsh  with  a  correct  accent,  while  be 
graceful  form,  and  adorned  with  carvings,  gave  orders  to  the  servants,  without 
often  gilded.  These  fragUe  barks  gUde  hesitation,  in  the  Turkish  language. 
over  the  water,  a  single  rower  suflldng  This  person  was  General  Guyon,  of 
thus  to  propel  three  or  four  passengers.  French  origin,  born  in  England,  and 
The  nobility  generally  have  several  pairs  serving  in  the  Turkish  army— a  clever 
of  rowers,  but  ordinary  people  are  con-  gnd  enterprising  soldier  of  fortune,  who, 
tented  with  a  single  caidji.  It  is  not  an  after  having  commanded  the  CroaU 
easy  thing  to  enter  a  caique :  one  must  against  the  Austrians,  now  commands 
first  place  one's  right  foot  exactly  in  the  the  Turks  against  the  Russians.  He 
middle  of  the  boat,  then  spring  into  it,  has  been  made  a  pacha,  and  bears  a 
and  sit  down  on  a  carpet  spread  over  the  Turkish  name,  which  I  have  forgotten, 
bottom ;  if  there  are  two  people,  they  He  has  adopted  the  habits  of  the  country, 
must  place  themselves  so  as  to  maintain  speaking  with  a  low  Toioe,  in  a  slow 
a  perfect  equilibrium  ;  for  three,  this  is  mysterious  manner.  I  was  able  to  hold 
■till  more  difficult ;  once  seated,  they  with  him  a  serious  and  interesting  con- 
must  take  care  not  to  move,  as  the  least  yersation." 
leaning  to  one  side  would  capsize  the 

boat,  and  throw  the  passengers  among       We  are  next  introduced  to  a  Dr.  Mil- 

the  porpoises  of  the  Bosphorus.    There  ^  ^  Scotchman,  but  long  settled  in 

are  thousands  of  these  pretty  caiques  ^  *  ^ '    .      ,       ,  ^.    ^  ^. 

on   the  Constantinople  waten,  gliding  Constantinople.    In  youth  he  was  the 

past  each  other  with  the  most  graceful  fr»«nd  and  physician  of  Lord    Byron, 

lightness,  flitting,  or  rather  flying  along  but  he  has  been  spared  to  come  through 

with  the  speed  of  sea-swallows.    Seated  »  period  of  infidelity,  to  the  faith  of  the 

^^J^'u  %''^''\'^l^7^  ""r^K^w'P  Ctospel.    He  was  of  the  greatest  service 

▼essels,  French,  Enghsh,  and  Turkish  ;  ^   ^^      ,    . 

fat  the  depth  of  the  port  is  such,  that  ^°  ^'^^  missionaries. 

three-deckers  can  be  moored  close  to  the       ^*  Froissard  carried  an  introduction 

boQiei.    We  observed  many  fine  ships  from  France,  to  Miss  Kightingale,  ta 
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enable  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance 
with  her,  begun  when  she  had  yisited 
Nismes  fifteen  years  before^  but  she 
could  not  afibrd  time  to  see  him,  and  be 
had  too  much  good  feeling  to  press  for 
admission,  as  numbers  of  idlers  had 
done,  and  thereby  robbed  her  and  her 
work  of  much  precious  time.  He  de- 
scribes the  senrices  of  the  English 
sisters,  and  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  to  Dr.  Black- 
wood, the  devoted  chaplain  at  Scutari. 
He  seems  also  to  have  derived  pleasure 
from  the  preaching  of  Mr.Blackstone,  the 
chaplain  at  the  English  embassy.  And 
it  was  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  M.  Froissard's  mission  to 
the  East,  that  he  secured  the  use  of  a 
long  disused  chapel  in  the  Dutch  em- 
bassy, for  a  service  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
opening  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
ministers  and  missionaries,  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations. 

**  Seventy  brethren  from  difl^nt  parts 
of  the  town  were  assembled  there.  Five 
of  us  took  part  in  the  service,  as  a  token 
of  our  fraternal  union.  The  sermon  was 
entrusted  to  me.  The  attention  of  the 
congregation  was  sustained,  i^nd  their 
emotion  was  visible.  I  saw  old  men 
shedding  tears.  It  was  like  the  resur- 
rection of  a  church  which  had  been 
buried  for  half  a  century.  We  had  a 
fine  and  happy  day,  the  recollection  of 
which  will  not  be  soon  efikced." 

It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  set 
his  face  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  to  survey  the 
field  of  labour,  observe  the  spiritual  wants, 
and  organise  a  mission  at  the  seat  of  war, 
as  he  had  already  succeeded  in  doing  at 
the  seat  of  the  hospitals.  This  brings  us 
to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
the  letters  are  full  of  stirring  and  affect- 
ing incidents,  and  at  once  the  pious  trust, 
and  the  wise  and  active  energy  of  the 
servant  of  God  are  seen  to  full  advantage. 
The  anxieties  of  the  simple  minded  vil- 
lage pa8y)r  from  the  Pyrenees  about  the 
purchasing,  conveyance  and  erection  of 
his  tent  and  other  furnishings,  his  horse 
Tchabouk  (a  Turkish  word  signifying 
make  haste,  a  name  of  his  own  imposing), 
and  all  the  trouble  that  that  creature  gave 
him — his  sickness  in  crossing  the  Black 


Sea,  as  before  on  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
lated with  all  the  horror  which  an  in- 
habitant of  an  inland  district  of  the  Con- 
tinent never  fails  to  show  towards  our 
national  element — the  mutual  services 
which  he  and  the  tall  Protestant  soldier 
rendered  to  one  another,  are  told  with  a 
modesty  and  ease  and  a  naturalness 
which  quite  put  us  in  love  with  the  ami- 
able man,  and  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book. 

Once  settled  in  the  French  camp  he 
seems  to  have  found  a  ready  welcome 
from  many  Protestants  in  the  army,  and 
to  have  experienced  the  greatest  kind- 
ness from  some  of  them.  He  had  a  tent 
of  his  own,  but  he  shared  the  table  of  a 
Baron  de  Berchein,  a  commanding  officer 
in  the  artillery,  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  General  Canrobert,  and  other- 
wise greatly  assisted.  He  occupied  him- 
self from  6  to  10  a.m.,  with  his  corre- 
spondence regarding  Protestant  soldiers, 
which  was  immense.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  daylight  he  rode  from 
hospital  to  hospital,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  the  hut  of  the  Baron. 

One  of  his  earliest  rides  was  to  the 
quarters  of  the  23d  Royal  Welsh  Fusi* 
Hers,  a  brave  regiment,  which  had  lost 
nearly  aU  its  officers  on  the  field  of  Alma, 
the  colonel  of  which  was  a  relative  and 
former  pupil  of  his  own.  This  Colonel 
Lysons  acted  himself  as  chaplain  to  the 
regiment,  and  had  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  brave  men  very  near  his  heart. 

The  scenes  which  the  good  man  had  to 
witness  were  necessarily  dreadful.  He 
seenai  to  have  been  much  afiected  by  a 
visit  to 

THB  CLOCHETOH. 

"  This  is  a  small  house  of  singular 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  little  beUry, 

from  which  it  takes  its  n^me 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  heard 
this  house  had  been  the  residence  of  a 
Protestant  Biinister.  It  was  first  dis- 
mantled by  the  Cossacks,  then  by  our 
own  soldiers.  The  worthy  commander 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  total 
destruction.  He  found  several  articles 
in  a  cellar,  which  he  collected  carefully. 
He  has  made  an  inventory  of  them,  and 
has  put  them  in  a  safe  place,  wishing  to 
restore  them  to  the  proprietor,  should  it 

ever  be  in  his  power  to  do  eo 
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They  consut  of  some  fbmitnrey  theologi- 
cal books,  sermons  in  German,  dvil  and 
parochial  registers,  ecclesiastical  rules 
and  instmctions.  There  was  alto  the 
portrait  of  a  child,  perhaps  the  beloTed 
daughter  of  the  pastor.  ....  This 
pastor  was  the  evaogelical  chaplain  to  the 
German  garrison  of  Sebastopol.  The 
aspect  of  this  dilapidated  house,  which  a 
minister  of  peace  had  amused  himself  by 
ornamenting  with  paintings  and  flowers, 
where  he  expected  to  end  his  pious  mit- 
sion  in  tranquil  security — the  thought 
that  he,  too,  had  sought  in  these  distant 
regions  a  niinistry  similar  to  that  which 
had  led  me  hen,  and  that,  although 
strangers  to  each  other,  we  wert  united 
by  the  same  object  and  the  same  faith,  in 
toe  midst  of  those  horrible  scenes — aflfect- 
ed  me  deeply.  May  the  pastor  Hilden- 
hagen  know,  if  war  has  ^Mred  his  life, 
that  although  Coasacka  and  Frenchmen 
destroyed  his  humble  presbytery,  there 
was  yet  found  amongst  us  a  brave  gene- 
ral who  careihlly  preserved  some  rem- 
nants of  his  property,  and  a  brother 
minister  to  shed  a  tear  of  S3rmpathy  over 
hifl  misfortunes.  The  general  gave  me  a 
written  authorisation*  and  an  orderly  to 
accompany  me  to  the  hospital, — *  where, 
he  said,  you  will  find  no  wounded  men, 
perhaps  three  or  four  corpses  not  yet 
buried,  but  at  all  events  you  will  see  the 
doctor  and  the  chaplain.'  ....  I 
met  two  doctors,  young  men,  who  came 
to  gain  their  first  experience  in  this 
struggle  between  art  and  mortality. 
*  We  have  no  one  to  introduce  you  to,* 
said  they,  *One  hour  the  hospital  is 
empty,  the  next  it  is  overcrowded ;  we 
live  in  the  midat  of  terrible  vicissitudes.' 
I  addressed  a  few  worda  of  encourage- 
ment to  these  gentlemen,  and  requested 
an  introduction  to  the  chapl^n— he  was 
not  far  offl  After  waiting  a  few  minutes, 
a  young  man  came  to  me,  who  had 
nothing  very  ecdesiasticwl  in  his  costwne, 
except  a  silver  cross  on  his  breast  He 
wore  his  beard,  as  do  ministers  of  all 
persuasions  in  the  East.  His  countenance, 
at  once  cheerfd  and  mild,  attracted  me 
instantly.  By  an  irresistible  hnpulse,  I 
extended  my  hand  to  him,  and  after  an- 
nouncing my  official  title,  I  said,  *I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  this 
place  without  pressing  the  hand  of  a  man 
whose  devotion  has  sustained  him  for  six 
months  in  this  frightftil  solitude,  whose 
silence  is  broken  only  by  the  crfea  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  crash  of  camion  balls. 
I  honour  your  courase ;  and  if  there  are 
some  points  on  which  we  differ,  there  are 
some  important  ones  on  which  we  are 
united  by  chari^.  Yes,  and  I  hope 
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also  by  the  love  of  the  lame 
who  has  shed  His  blood  for  ua,  and  who 
is  ^e  author  of  all  true  sacrifice  of  lelt* 
I  then  added,  '  I  wished  alao  to  see  you. 
Sir*  to  ooDfult  jrou  on  the  best  meana  of 
making  my  mmiatiy  here  aa  usefol  aa 
possible.*  Thia  question,  by  a  Protes- 
tant chaplidn  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain, may  surprise  some  people  —  but 
there  are  countenances  which  at  once  in- 
spire me  with  confidenoe,  and  on  this 
oocaaion  this  instinctive  feeling  did  not 
deceive  me.  The  chaplain,  without 
hesitation,  suggested  to  me  apian  nearly 
the  same  as  the  one  which  haa  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  ScrRw,  namely  to  have 
three  chaplains,  one  at  head-quarters, 
the  others  stationed  as  near  aa  possible 
to  the  two  hospitala  at  the  trenches.  •  . 
.  .  .  This  cnaplain  of  the  dying  was 
at  his  post  before  the  organization  of  the 
service,  going  about  everywhere,  lodging 
wherever  he  found  a  shelter,  eating 
whenever  he  was  given  a  meaL  He  is 
not  sure  even  of  keeping  his  present 
humble  lodging  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Clocheton.  I  pressed  him  tenderly  in 
my  arms  before  we  separated ;  and  it  is 
with  joy  I  acknowledge  teit  this  inter- 
view was  a  real  pleasure  to  me,  with 
but  one  drawback — that  qitlnging  from 
those  inflexible  principles  which  separate 
an  evangelical  Protestant  firom  a  Komaa 
Catholic.  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  I 
am  able  thus  to  appreciate  a  really  good 
man,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  ana  errors 
of  his  birth  and  education.** 

M.  T^issard  was  enabled  to  com- 
mence a  French  Protestsnt  service  twice  a 
week  in  the  Crimea,  as  he  had  doaeat  Con- 
stantinople—and having  now  fiilfilled  the 
object  ofhis  temporary  missioti  he  prepared 
to  return  to  Constantinople.  80^  button- 
ing the  front  of  his  tent,  and  leaving  his 
horse  and  furniture  for  his  successor,  he 
took  leave  of  his  kind  Mends  and  siUled 
from  Eamiesch  in  the  Athenian,  a  Clyde 
steamer  with  a  Scotch  captain  and  crew, 
among  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  quite 
at  home.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
Crimea  by  a  French  and  a  German  pastor, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  soon  cut  off  by 
fever;. and  after  completing  his  oth^ 
duties,  and  winding  up  his  mfanon  at 
Constantinople,  he  returned  in  safety  to 
his  family  and  flock,  never,  we  feel  oer* 
tain,  to  regret  the  six  months*  labour  and 
sacrifice  which  he  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  charity  in  the  East.    loth^ 
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nsme  of  hnmanltj  we  thank  the  good 
pastor  for  his  labour  and  the  aiagnlarlj 
modest  namitiye  which  he  has  giten  «s 
of  it,  and  .whidi  we  trust  will  he  re- 
oeiyed  by  the  British  pnbUo  as  it  de> 
serres.  And  we  beseech  the  God  and 
Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
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honour  and  reward  him  more  and  more 
bj  giving  svooess  to  the  labour  of  him- 
self and  his  ehildren,  and  that  when  the 
Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  thej  may  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  gbry  which  fiideth  not 
away. 

G.  C. 


MEMOIB  OF  THE  U^TE  G.  B.  THOBNETCROFT,  ESQ.* 


Wb  began  this  book  with  a  prejudice 
against  it;  we  have  finished  it  with  some 
interest  and  profit.  Our  prejudice  seemed 
not  without  good  grounds.    Mr.  Thor- 
neycroft  was  a  highly  respectable  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  who  had  raised  himself 
from  the  condition  of  a  labouring  man, 
"an  iron- worker,*  to  some  wealth  and 
local  influence  in  Wolverhampton.    He 
was  a  pushing,  energetic,  clever  man  of 
business,  and  a  man  of  God.    But  there 
was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  him. 
We  have  in  Glasgow  many  men  fully  as 
able,  as  eneigetic,  as  godly,  about  whom  we 
should  not  expect  to  see  a  large  volume 
written  when  they  die.    We  must  con- 
fess to  a  very  strong  dislike  of  big  books 
about  small  men.    Biography  is  homing 
a  nuisance,  which  men  of  sense  should 
combine  to  abate.  And  tliough  the  book 
before  us  is  a  good  one,  we  are  not  so 
sure  it  is  a  good  biography.    There  is 
not  much  to  be  found  in  it  concerning 
its  subject;  and  what  bears  upon  this  is 
devoid  of  interest     The  worid  really 
cares  very  little  what  were  Mr.  Thor- 
neyoroft's  opinions  on  politics,  on  the 
currency,  and  on  agricultural  distress; 
yet ;  on  these  points  we  have  papers  of 
considerable  length.    The  world  cares 
very  little  about  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen's 
speeches  concerning  Blr.  Thomeycrott, 
and  Mr.  Thomeycxoft's  replies  to  Mr. 
Owen,  of  which  we  have  five  or  six  speci- 
mens on  each  side.    The  world   cares 
very  little  about  what  Mr.  Thomeycroft 
said  at  the  great  Wolverhampton  Ban- 
quet, when  he  was  unanimously  elected 
first  mayor,  and  gave  a  dinner  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  people  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  Com  fixchange  in  that 
town.    The  worid  cares  very  little  for 
what  Mr.  Owen  said  when  Mr.  lliomey- 
croft's  portrait  and   the  portrait  of  a 
neighbouring  squire  were  placed  ftcing 
each  other  in  the  same  Com  Exchange, 
and  fbr  what  Lord  So-and-so  and  Uie 

•  A  Memoir  of  the  lat«  O.  B.  TbonMyeroft, 
E«q^  of  WolveytawipUm.    Br  tke  B»t.  J.  B. 

Owen,  M.A.    London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
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Bishop  wrote  to  the  bereaved  relations 
of  the  Thoraeycroft  family.  This  is  all 
very  interesting,  no  doubt,  to  personal 
friends  and  local  readers  in  the  *'new 
borough ; "  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
world  cares  little  about  it.  It  would  be 
very  suitable  ibr  private  circulation ;  it 
is  very  unnecessary  in  a  book  ^ven  to 
the  world.  And  we  protest  against  all 
such  book-making,  and  swelling  out  the 
bulk  of  little  men,  because  of  private 
friendship  and  personal  esteem. 

Such  were  some  grounds  of  prejudice 
against  this  volume,  and  these  have  been 
strengthened  rather  than  removed  by 
the  perasal  of  it.  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  it  not  about  Mr.  Thoraeycroft, 
and  a  little  about  him,  which  are  worth 
knowing.  We  cannot  advise  our  readers 
to  buy  the  book ;  but  we  shall  trv  to  ex- 
tract fh>m  it  what  is  worth  reading  and 
worth  remembering. 

Concerning  Mr.  Thoraeycroft  himself 
we  have  marked  three  extracts  from  the 
volume  which  are  interesting;  One  is  a 
description  of  his  public  speaking  by  a 
working  man.  '^lliere's  no  spakerUko 
George,"  observed  a  rough  sledge-hsm- 
mer  critic  to  a  brother  workman,  '*he 
roakes  up  and  spakes  to  the  pint;  and 
that's  what  I  call  spaking  out.  He  maks 
no  noise  on  the  anvil  but  what  hits  his 
metal."  Not  a  bad  photograph  of  a  busi- 
ness man  upon  his  legs  in  a  public 
meeting.  It  reminds  us  of  the  remark 
of  a  boBidle  after  hearing  a  sermon  on  a 
public  occasion.  Coming  into  the  session- 
house  with  a  more  important  air  than 
usual,  and  setting  down  the  Bible  with 
an  emphatic  knock  upon  the  tables, 
**  Weel,  sir,"  said  William,  "  that's  what 
I  call  a  rcile  tieht  sermony — strong,  firm, 
to  the  pint." 

Oneortwothingsof  a  more  spiritual  cast 
are  to  be  fbund  regarding  Mr.  Thoraey- 
croft. After  nine  months'  severe  sufiering 
and  prostration,  he  remarked :— "  What 
if  I  should  lose  all  this  suffering,  by 
missing  some  spiritual  improvement  by 
it?  My  f^ar  is  lest  it  should  harden  me 
instead  of  bringing  me  down  more  and 
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more  broken-bearted  and  humbled  to  the 
feet  of  my  Saviour.  See,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  wounds,  '*  the  bones  are 
healing  and  the  flesh  returning  as  the 
flesh  of  a  Uttle  child— Oh  I  for  a  child's 
heart — as  one  of  those  little  ones,  of  such 
as  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  question  of  Sabbath  labour  in  our 
large  iron  works  has  often  been  mooted. 
It  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  importance. 
To  the  earnest  Christian  it  gives  not  a 
little  pain,  to  see  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  great  furnace  of  fire  blazing  on 
the  Sabbath  evening.     Its  mighty  roar 
like  the  rushing  of  a  great  wind  —  its 
heat  and  power  like  the  belching  of  a 
volcano,  grieve  the  soul  of  the  people  of 
God,  as  one  dark  figure  after  another  is 
seen  cast  out  into  relief  by  the  fiame. 
Most  public  works  are  now  closed  on  the 
Sabbath;  but  we  believe  that  the  iron 
furnaces  still  blaze  and  bum  without  the 
seventh  day's  rest.     To  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  business  we  recommend 
the  study  of  the  following  extract: — 'Ut 
was  attempted  some  few  years  back  to 
induce  the  iron  masters  of  Stafibrdshire 
to  blow  out  their  iron  furnaces  on  Satur- 
day nights,  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  letter  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
among  their  labourers,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  were  always  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic Sabbath-breaking.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  called — much  was  ui)^  on  both 
sides — it  was  pronounced  impracticable 
to  stop  the  blast  furnaces — though  some 
few  expressed  their  willingness  to  make 
the  attempt.    A  meeting  to  hear  the  re- 
sult was  again  called  at  the  end  of  two 
years.    The  clergy  pressed  the  duty  of 
Keeping  the  Lord's  day,  and  were  again 
met  by  many  objectors  on  account  of  the 
impossibility.    The  meeting  was  nearly 
breaking  up  in  despair,  when  the  manly 
form  of  the  individual  whose  character  I 
am  recording,  rose  slowly  up.    The  room 
was  in  a  moment  hushed.    Each  party 
was  eager  to  know  what  side  he  would 
take.    Nor  were  they  long  in  doubt.    He 
looked  at  the  chairman,  then  round  the 
room,  and  gravely,  I  may  say  solemnly, 
uttered — '  ^  He  who  has  said,  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God — has  also  said,  Kemember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ; '  and 
shall  men  dare  to  say  against  Him,  and 
to  Him,  it  cannot  be  done  ?    I  call  fact 
to  witness  that  it  can  be  done.    I  call 
that  High  God  to  witness  that  it  can  be 
done.    For  two  years  past  my  furnaces 
have  not  once  blazed  in  desecration  of 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  I  solemnly  declare 
that  I  am  a  gainer  by  my  obedience,  and 
that  I  have  worked  more  iron,  and  that 
I  have  realized  more  money  in  those  two 
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years  than  in  any  two  years  beridet  in  my 
whole  career.  Gentlemen,  it  can  be 
done.  Fellow-GhTistians,  God  says  it 
shall  be  done;  and  with  thto  tettiinony, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  not  do  it?' 
The  earnestness,  the  sincerity,  the  right, 
the  obedience  to  God,  whidi  was  on 
his  side  for  the  time  prevailed ;  his  firm- 
ness for  God's  command,  his  evidence 
that  God  honours  them  who  honour  Him, 
was  for  the  time  successful;  and  that 
meeting  broke  up  with  the  unanimous 
resolution  that  with  them  and  their  men 
*the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  holy"*— 
pp.  143,  — 145.  We  quote  this  extract 
because  it  is  practical — because  it  may 
do  good — because  God  may  pat  it  into 
the  heart  of  some  one,  influential  in  such 
quarters,  to  commence  a  movement 
among  iron  noasters  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  Sabbath.  We  pray  that  He  may  do 
so,  and  that  this  paragraph,  like  a  seed 
dropped  by  the  bird  in  passing,  mi^ 
bring  forth  a  predoua  return  many  days 
Hence. 

We  now  take  the  liberty  of  passing 
from  Mr.  Thorneyoroft  altogether  to  the 
more  general,  and  we  take  leave  to  think 
the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  book. 
There  is  a  description  of  colliers  and  their 
work  which  has  pleased  us  much.  We 
fear  the  writer  has  drawn  them  in  some- 
what of  a  fancy  colour.  He  loves  them 
evidently,  and  may  have  softened  evils 
and  exaggerated  good.  We  trust  not. 
That  they  have  constrained  the  writer  to 
love  them  is  not  a  little  in  their  favour, 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  have  been  think- 
ing too  hardly  of  them  in  time  past. 
There  is  a  flne  description  of  them  and  of 
the  district  they  inhabit,  closing  with  a 
hymn  which  has  touched  us  not  a  little. 
*'  Lying  in  the  centre  of  the  great  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  *  the  black  country.'  Black 
it  is  by  day,  but  a  fire  country,  an  inter- 
minable terra  del  fue^o^  by  night.  The 
glare  reflected  on  the  douds  (and  there 
are  generally  clouds  to  reflect  it)  from 
the  blast  furnaces  and  leagued  of  coke- 
hearth,  are  visible  at  radial  distances 
of  twenty  miles  before  you  reach  their 
lurid  focL  There  is  a  flerce  sublimity  in 
the  panorama  of  the  district  by  night, 
which  sinks  into  vulgar  bluster  by  day* 
The  moral  and  physical  aspects  of  the 
collieries  have  been  over- painted  by 
tourists,  inspectors,  commissioners, '  own 
correspondents,'  and  other  caterers  for 
the  nonce ;  but  with  much  to  deplore,  there 
are  some  things  to  admire  in  the  moral 
courage  of  the  population.  Their  cour- 
age in  danger,  endurance  of  U^  mechan- 
ical and  manofutuiing  skUl^  vague  rever* 
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ence  for  religion  in  spite  of  their  neglect 
of  its  ordinances,  their  kiodness  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  each  other  on  the  occurrence 
of  accident  or  calamity,  and  rough  liber- 
ality in  contributions  of  money  or  per- 
sonal service  to  the  pleas  of  religion  or 
charity  are  among  their  bright  spots. 
The  obverse  presents  scenes  of  waste  of 
time,  and  of  their   large  earnings,  in 
feasting  and  drinking,  playing  and  low 
sporting,  general  improvidence,  ill-dad 
families,  untidy  homes,  addiction  to  quar- 
relling and  *  justicing,'  disregard  of  the 
Sabbath  and  means  of  grace,  and  a  loose 
standard  of  chastity  and  domestic  decen- 
cies.   Still  the  writer  has  known  among 
the  colliers    many  a  bright  sample    of 
earnest  simple  piety  and  virtue;  and  it 
is  not  a  bad  sign  in  favour  of  the  latent 
impressions  of  something  better  in  .the 
district,  that  such  characters  are  gener- 
ally respected  and  even  influential  among 
their  neighbours.    It  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon to  hear  the  families  of  such  men,  as 
you  pass  their  cheerful  abodes  at  night- 
fall, joining  together  in  domestic  prayer, 
and  singing  some  such  stave  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

MINER'S  HTHN. 

When  the  day  of  lAbonr's  o'er 
Twilight  closing  o*er  the  moer,  * 
Closing  every  esbin  door. 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me !  ] 

When  the  morning  stars  grow  dim 
Daylight  rising  like  a  hymn. 
Whispered  suit  by  seraphim,  , 
May  I  remember  thee  I 

Hard  and  homely  though  our  fkre,  ; 
Garb  and  lodging  scant  and  bare, 
AU  in  all,  if  thou  be  there. 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me  I 

Thoa  the  lowly  joiner's  son. 
Toiling  till  the  setting  sun, 
Feelest  for  the  weary  one. 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me !  j 

In  thy  sight  a  ralley  clod— 
bhed  in  my  poor  heart  abroad. 
Son  of  Mary,  Son  of  God, 

The  lof  e  that  yearns  for  thee  f 

From  the  mlneodepth  will  I  cry- 
Cloud  and  smoke  obscure  the  sky — 
Still  by  faith  I  see  thee  nigh. 

Dear  Lord,  remember  me !  ** 

p,  21—23. 

'One  or  two  extracts  more  as  to  colliers, 
-and  they  shall  be  confined  to  the  question  of 
■social  improvements.  '*  What  are  among 
the  most  immediately  pressing  wants  of 
the  manufacturing  shire?  The  three 
significant  words — water,  air,  and  homeSf 
comprise  the  heaviest  grievances."  As 
to  water,  says  Lord  Ward,  "  I  could  tell 
you  that  it  is  come  positively  to  this, 
that  in  some  of  the  towns  of  that  South 
Staffordshire  district,  whose  great  wealth 
you  hear  of  every  day,  that  from  the  ne- 


cessity of  keeping  the  mines  free  ftom 
watery  not  families  alone  but  whole  dis- 
tricts are  glad  to  get  what  waste  water 
filters  away  from  the  canals  through  the 
impurities  of  their  banks.    I  know  that 
in  some  of  these  towns  the  want  of  water 
produces  a  fever  which  never  ceases  from 
among  the  poor ;  and  if  we  add  the  acci- 
dents that  must  always  attend  a  large 
and  laborious  district  like  that,  we  sh^l 
find  that  these  causes  reduce  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  average  duration  of  human 
life  in  particular  places  to  below  twenty 
years." — p.  261.    A  remedy  for  this  evil 
has  been  provided  in  the  '*  South  Stafford- 
shire Waterworks'  Company."  The  want 
of  pure  air  is  mentioned  as  the  second 
evil,  and  the  remedy  is  the  <*  Anti-Smoke 
Association;"  as  it  is  called,  (and  a  very 
distinct  name  at  least  it  is.)    Better  and 
more  comfortable  houses  for  the  colliers 
are  the  next  thing  required ;  and  though 
not  specially  conversant  with  the  colliery 
districts  of  Scotland,  we  can  easily  enter 
into  the  feeling  of  this  want.    There  is 
hardly    anything    which    the    working 
classes  ne^  morcy  whether  in  town  or 
country  than  better  houses.     Whether 
we    look   to    the    vile    bothy    system 
among  agricultural  labourers^  or  to  the 
close  pigeon-holes  of  two  rooms  down  a 
deep  close,  and  up  three  stairs,  which  are 
the  abodes  of  the  city  workman,  no  man 
with  a  man's  heart  can  help  feeling  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion.   Every  town  minister  and  mission- 
ary knows  that  very  little  good  can  be 
done  on  a  large  scale  among  onr  city 
populations,  until  a  society  be  found  in 
every  district  in  Scotland  which  shall 
provide  for  the  working  classes  comfort- 
able, well-aired,  and  well  watered  houses. 
Nor  need  this  be  a  question  wholly  of 
charity.   As  a  monetary  speculation,  few 
things  have  succeeded  better ;  and  we  do 
not  know  many  undertakings  in  which 
monied  men,    having   the    interest    of 
working  men  at  heart,  ought  more  heart- 
ily to  engage. 

We  turn  now  to  a  portion  of  the  book, 
which  certainly  has  a  very  remote  con- 
nection with  the  professed  object  of  the 
volume;  but  which  is  of  very  general 
interest  and  importance.  We  refer  to 
the  subject  of  excessive  labour^  its  tviU 
and  its  remtdies.  The  fact  of  excessive 
labour,  no  one  can  help  admitting.  In 
this  country  we  are  living  at  high 
pressure.  Hurry,  excitement,  struggle, 
compose  the  life  of  the  man  of  business. 
The  flush  is  hardly  ever  off  his  brow— 
the  throb  is  hardly  ever  absent  from  his 
heart.  His  life  is  a  race,  with  few  prizes 
and  many  competitors:   it  seems  to  be 
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the  fastest  raxmer  that  is  supposed  to 
gain  the  prize.  Vain  are  generally  the 
whisperings  of  conscience  —  rdn  the 
warnings  of  Scripture.  '*The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift."  iMinety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred,  in  city  life,  seem  to  dishelieve 
this  uttCTiy.  But  the  spectators  who  stand 
aside,  and  see  the  competitors  in  the  race, 
pushing  on  amid  sudi  fbrerish  excite- 
ment, who  see  the  most  eager  drop  half 
way  almost  unnoticed,  or  see  them  clasp 
the  prize  wiUi  a  palsied  hand,  they  feel 
the  truth  sinlung  silently  into  their 
hearts — it  is  not  the  swifij  not  the  enthu- 
siasHe^  not  the  devotee,  who  use  life 
aright.  **The  end  of  these  things  is 
death.**  The  successfhl  merchant  pays 
deariy  for  his  prize.  The  price  is,  for  us 
at  least,  too  great.  It  is  not  long  since 
a  tragedy  took  place  in  Scotland,  reading 
us  one  of  the  lessons  of  over-work.  One 
of  the  finest  nervous  intellects  of  late 
years,  whose  serrices  in  science,  and 
whose  graces  in  literature,  had  won  him 
a  distinguished  and  an  honourable  name, 
departed  beneath  a  dark  and  terrible 
doud.  A  great  work  had  been  elabor- 
ated, spun  from  that  busv  brain.  Precious 
thoughts  dug  from  the  aeep  mine  of  that 
noble  mind  had  received  an  imperishable 
form.  Tlie  dim  night-lamp  had  watched 
orer  the  slow  completion  of  the  work. 
The  flne-wrought  fibres  of  the  brun  had 
been  subjected  to  constant  tension  for 
months.  And  at  length  the  book  and  life 
were  done  together ;  with  his  own  hand 
the  author  wrote  *'  iinis  "  to  both ;  and 
his  fellow-countrymen  stood  shuddering 
beside  the  sdf-made  grave!  Of  mind 
and  body  it  is  equally  true,  extreme  la- 
bour is  sooner  or  later  death.  But  let  us 
see  how  well  Bfr.  Owen  illustrates  the 
evils  of  over- work.  ^  The  exhaustions  of 
the  long  hours  minister  to  vice.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  the  workmen  themselves 
tliat  their  jaded  spirits  crave  a  tem- 
porary lull  of  relief  in  the  excitement 
and  drtnk  of  tiie  taproom.  An  abnormal 
state  of  depression  is  produced,  which 
craves  an  equally  artificial  stimulant, 
and  the  poor  operative  sets  the  inflam- 
niation  of  his  brain  to  recruit  his  ex- 
hausted physical  energies,  thereby 
burning  tlie  candle  both  ends,  and 
aecelerating  the  wreck  of  the  self-de- 
stroyer. On  that  rock  are  too  often 
foundered  home,  honour,  health,  honesty, 
and  happiness;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
poor  slave  of  her  needle,  or  of  the  fac- 
tory, the  system  is  the  wholesale  seducer 
of  female  virtue,  the  virtual  panderer 
to  prostitution.  *  Whoso  bre^eth  an 
hedge,  a  serpent  will  bite  him.' 
(Ek^cfl.  X.  8.)  The  hedge  of  opportunity 
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for  moral  and  religious  self-culture,  for 
the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  the  word  of  God  and  with 
God,  and  for  the  associationi  of  the 
Sabbath— keeping  the  fence  round  a 
maiden's  principles,  the  precious  influ- 
ence of  the  sanctuary  is  broken  down  by 
tlie  slavish  lash  of  severe  labour,  and  the 
serpent  of  seduction  coils  round  her 
broken  spirit,  till  he  abandons  her  to  the 
sting  and  the  shame  of  a  ruined  honour 
and  a  broken  heart  The  Retrospect 
and  Twelfth  Beport  of  the  Early  Closing 
Association,  observes,  "  The  weaker  sex 
in  the  workrooms  of  the  fashionable 
milliners  afkd  dressmakers  are  made  the 
victims  of  a  system  in  the  operation  of 
which  humanity  has  no*  voice — feminine 
weakness  no  advocate.  The  inhumanity 
of  man  to  man  is  outdone  by  that  of 
woman  to  woman.  Fashion  is  more 
despotic  than  mammon  itself,  and  worse 
tortures  are  inflicted  at  the  shrine  of 
vanity  than  greed  ever  had  thehardihood 
to  demand.  It  is  proved  by  unquestion- 
able testimony  that  the  largest  amount 
of  labour  ever  continuously  exacted 
from  human  energies  has  been  exacted, 
often  from  mere  want  uf  consideration, 
from  feeble  and  delicate  women,  at  the 
fiat  of  woman  herself,  feeble  and  delicate, 
but  equally  the  slave  of  fashion.  Man 
behind  the  counter,  or  in  the  workbliop 
or  warehouse,  toils  on,  it  may  be,  till  the 
last  chance  customer  has  left  the  -streets 
and  midnight  is  at  hand ;  but  woman, 
long  after  tho  midnight  bell  has  tolled, 
still  plies  the  fiying  needle,  night  after 
night  and  day  sdfter  day ;  sixteen,  eigh- 
teen, twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  are  ruthlessly  exacted,  so  long  as 
the  pressure  of  business  calls  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  sisters  and  daughters 
swoon  at  the  needle;  and  fair  young 
maidens  pine  on  sickbeds,  and  sink  into 
youthful  graves;  or  else  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  mammon  lust  which  has  already 
demoralized  their  heart  and  mind,  in  its 
next  step,  the  prostitution  of  body  and 
soul." 

Theft  is  another  evil  proved  to  proceed 
from  overwork.  "  The  unnatural  thirst 
for  stimulants  which  the  system  creates, 
is  too  strong  to  withstand  the  temptation, 
as  opportunities  occur,  to  pilfer  the 
means  of  its  hideous  indulgence  fh>m  the 
master's  till,  or  from  the  accounts  of  his 
customers  or  clients.  An  indefinite  sense 
of  some  wrong  done  them  prompts  an§ 
available  shape  of  plundering  an  employer 
ta  tima^  matericuy  or  workmanship,  as  oa 
intuitive  right  of  retaliation,  or  a  wild  mode 
of  adjusting  the  balance  betwetm  their  tasJ> 
work  and  its  inadequate  loayet.'*    These 
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last  are  well-weighed  words,  they  embody 
R  truth — and  a  terrible  one  fbr  a  society 
like  ours ! 

Disease  is  another  product  of  an  OTor- 
worked  brain.  Mr.  Grainger  asserts  *^  he 
would  pledge  all  he  knew  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  frame  to  the  asser- 
tion, that  protracted  labour  is  nothing 
else  than  another  term  for  sickness, 
suflfering^  and  death."  Dr.  Copeland 
'*  believes  no  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  diseases  to  which  human  life  is  liable 
in  the  metropolis  actually  arise  from 
this  cause/*  Dr.  Lancaster  finds  **  there 
is  in  this  metropolis  a  sacrifice  of  a  thoU' 
tand  Iwet  annually^  through  the  practice 
of  keeping  in  shops  for  a  greater  number 
of  hours  Uian  the  human  constitution  can 
lK.'ar.  But  this  is  not  all — where  a  thou- 
sand persons  die  from  this  cause,  there 
are  at  least  eight  thousand  whose  health 
suffers  from  it." 

But  it  is  needless  to  add  to  this  sad 
list.  We  have  said  perhaps  enough  as  to 
the  evil — what  as  to  the  remedy  ?  Again 
we  quote  Mr.  Owen — *•  In  a  word,  as  the 
oase  stands,  man's  holiday  seems  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  protection  of  the  Lord's 
holy  day.  At  all  events,  if  we  should  se- 
cure a  vacation  from  heavy  labour  on  the 
half  day  preceding  the  Sabbath,  there 
will  not  only,  under  God's  blesaingi  b^ 
a  better  hope  for  the  Sabbath's  profitable 
observance,  but  the  apology  for,  popular 
Sabbath-breaking,  '  that  it  is  their  only 
day,*  will  be  taken  out  of  the  months  of 
those  who  advocate  on  such  grounds  the 
opening  on  Sundays  of  public  places  of 
amusement.  ....  With  the  same 
view,  we  contend  for  an  early  closing  of 
places  of  business.  Get  the  public  out 
of  its  desultory  habits  of  purchase  into 
the  rule  of  procuring  their  requirementa 
within  reasonable  hours,  which  can  only 
be  taught  them  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  an  early  closing^  tending  to  their 
own  convenience,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
fort and  economy  of  dealers,  and  once 
become  the  settled  custom,  all  parties  will 
be  advantaged  by  the  change.  'Man 
goeth  forth  Co  his  work,  and  to  his  labour, 
until  the  evetiing^  is  the  rule, of  Scripture, 
and  with  the  evening,  not  the  mlcmiffhi, 
should  his  labour  cease."  C. 


PSALMODY. 


No.  IX. 


Notwithstanding  the  bitter  opposition 
which  was  given  to  the  Psalter  of  King 
James  as  uncalled  for  and  faulty, — not- 
withstanding the  indignant  and  stout  as- 
sLTtion  which  was  made  of  the  excellence 
of  the  old  version,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  in  Scotland  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
siLcessity  of  an  amended  translation.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  difficult  thing  to  account 
for  this  contradiction.  But  the  fact  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  private  and 
laborious  preparation  of  several  versionp, 
aiul  the  anxiety  which  soon  was  openly 
manifested  to  take  advantage  of  these. 
Tiie  same  conviction  was  prevalent  in 
England,  though  there  the  agitation  on 
the  subject  was  promoted  not  only  by 
tliose  who  sincerely  longed  for  a  better 
version,  but  also  by  some  who  expected 
that  the  movement  would  bring  about 
the  total  suppression  of  psalmody  in 
divine  worship.  I  have  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  such  an*^idea  uras  enter- 
tained by  any  party  in  Scotland ;  and  I 


purpose  now  to  say  something  oi  two  of 
the  metrical  versions  produced  at  that 
peripd,  and  which  arc  not  commonly 
known. 

Before  setting  out  to  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  Commissioner  from  tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  Baillie  (afterwards  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow)  wrote  tbo 
following  letter.  It  is  dated  at  Kilwin- 
ning, of  which  parish  he  was  then 
Minister,  October  9,  1643.  "Por  the 
right  worshipfull  his  assurit  Friend,  Sir 
WiUiam  Muir  of  Houallan.  Hight 
Worshipful],  If  it  be  God's  will  that  our 
intendit  voyage  towards  London  hold,  it 
is  liklie  that  on  of  the  points  of  our 
conference  will  be  ancnt  a  new  Psalter. 
Your's  I  did  lyk  better  tlian  any  other  I 
liave  sein.  If  you  think  meet  to  send  to 
me  a  perfyte  copie  thereof,  I  shall  assur 
to  mak  that  use  of  it  which  you  shall 
direct,  or  the  best  I  am  able.    Bxpecting 

your  mind  beeranept^  I  rest,  your  loving 
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friend  to  serre  yon,  K.  Baxlltb.*^  This  |  think  it  might  Mr  Nye  did  speak  much 
Teqnetty  howeyer,  was  not  complied  with, ,  against  a  tie  to  anie  Psalter,  and  some- 
MB  we  shall  presently  see.  The  version  |  thing  against  the  singing  of  Paraphrases, 
to  which  it  refers  was  nerer  puhlished,  •  as  of  preaching  of  homilies.    We  mider- 

hand  will  mightilie  oppose  it :  for  the 
Psalter  is  a  great  part  of  our  uniformitie, 
which  we  cannot  let  pass  till  our  Church 
he  well  advysed  with  it.    I  wish  I  had 
Bowallen's  Psalter  here:  for  I  like  it 
much  better  than  anie  yet  I  have  seen."^ 
In  the  course  of  the   following   year, 
Baillie  formally  applied  to  Sir  William 
Mure  to   revise  and    suggest  improve- 
ments  on  an  amended  copy  of  Bouse's 
version,  and  took  care  that  similar  appli- 
cations should  be  made  from  various  in- 
fluential quarters.    He  wrote  to  Dougla^ 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
Ministers  in  Scotland,  in  these  terms,— 
''I  remember  I  have  seen  many  years 
ago  a  translation  of  some  Psalraes  by  the 
Laird  of  Bowalland,  which  then  did  so 
afibct  my  mind  that  I  did  ever  since  con- 
ceave  the  gentleman  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fit  instrumentsTor  that  work  I  yet 
have  knowne.    I  wish  from  my  heart 
that  more  means  had  been  used  to  have 
sett  him  on  that  emplojment  than  now 
I  know  can  be.    Only,  Sir,  if  so  yow 
think  it  convenient,  for  truely  I  am  de- 
oeaved  if  you  mind  not  this  service  more 
than  any  other  in  that  land :  I  could  wish 
that  eiUier  the  Committee  or  yourself, 
might  be  pleased  to  write  to  him,  and 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  Psalmes  which  you 
receave  from  us,  intreating  him  that  be 
would  be  pleased  to  return  you  his  obser- 
vations thereupon.    He  did  promise  to 
me,  at  my  last  meeting  with  him,  that  he 
would  be  glad,  upon  a  calling,  to  con- 
tribute his  best  endeavour  for  that  which 
he  confessed  did  concern  both  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  his  Church  :  by  a 
calling  I  found  he  understood  ane  invi- 
tation from  that  Committee  to  whose 
care  the  Generall  Assemblie  had  recom- 
mended the  review  of  Mr  House's  last 
translation.'*t    I  sin  not  at  present  occu- 
pied with  the  history  of  Rouse's  version, 
which  will  require  a  separate  sketch,. but 
the  best  evidence  that  Sir  William  Mure's 
assistance  was  obtained  and  that  his  sug* 

•  BAini6*t  Lettwt,  he.,  vol.  il.  p.  190. 
f  BftUUe*!  I4«tt«rt,  Ifte^  voLtt.  p.;S31 


and  exists  only  in  manuscript.    Tet  it 
was  so  well  known  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  not  only  adverted  to  in  Baillie's 
general  correspondence,  but  was  specially 
mentioned  and  commended  in  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly.!    It  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing  that  Bullie  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  political  service  which  Sir 
William  Mure  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church :  but  though  this  may  have 
M  him  to  regard  with  partiality  anythuog 
done  by  the  learned  Knight  of  Rowallan, 
he  was  not  only  heartily  sincere  but  ap- 
parently correct  in  the  estimate  he  had 
fbrmed  of  Sir  William's  version.    Again 
and  again  he  publicly  stated  this  pre- 
sence and  regretted  that  he  was  not  in 
possession  of  the  treasure.    As  he  had 
anticipated,  the  subject  of  a  new  Psalter 
was  considered  in  t^e  Westminster  As- 
sembly.   Complaint  was  made  of  "the 
obsolete  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,**  and  the  Parliament 
desired  the  Assembly  to  recommend  some 
other  version  for  public  use.t     In  an 
official  communication  which  Baillie  made 
fit)m  London  on  January  1,  1644,  to  the 
eodesiasticsl  authorities  in  Scotland,  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  version  which  after 
many  alterations  was  subsequently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Church  of  Scotland.   His  favour 
for  the  Rowallan  version  remained  un- 
altered.  **One  of  the  Committee  matters 
is  the  Psalter.    Ane  old  most  honest 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Rous,  hes  helped  the  old  Psalter,  in  the 
most  places  fanltie.    His  friends  are  verie 
pressing  in  the  Assemblie  that  his  book 
may  beexamined,and  helped  by  the  author 
in  what  places  it  shall  be  found  meet,  and 
then  be  commended  to  the  Parliament, 
that  they  may  ipjoyn  the  publick  use  of 
it.    One  of  their  considerations  is,  the 
great  private  advantage  which  would  by 
this  book  come  to  their  friend:  but  manie 
do  oppose  the  motion  ;  the  most  because 
the  work  is  not  so  well  done  as  they 


•  BanUe*f  L«tt«n  and  JonriMlf,  vol.  U.  p. 
i  1637,  8ms.  xz. 

f  M«a*B  RIM.  of  (bt  Puritans,  cap.  xtL 
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geations  were  in  many  instances  adopted 
for  amending  Rouse's  translation,  is  to 
prodace  a  Psalm  from  this  yersion  and 
the  same  Psalm  fh>m  Sir  William's.  By 
comparing  these  with  the  present  Scotch 
Psalter  we  can  easily  see  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rowallan  rerieion. 
I  purposely  do  not  qaote  from  the  edition 
of  Rouse's  Psalms  published  in  1643,  but 
from  his  revised  edition  in  1646,  issued 
immediately  before  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Wm.  Mure  was  obtained. 

RoDSxl  VsMXo«  or  1646. 
P8ALM  I. 

The  man  ii  blett  tbst  io  th*  adrice 

Of  thote  that  widwd  are 
Walks  not,  nor  ataods  in  abroera*  path. 

Nor  aita  in  aeomer^a  chair. 

But  in  God*a  law  deUghta  t  on*a  law 
Both  day  and  night  doth  think ; 

He  ahaU  be  like  unto  a  tree  " 

Set  by  the  rirer'a  brink  ; 

Whoae  fruit'a  in  leaaon,  leaf  fitdes  not, 

AU  that  he  dothahaU  thrire : 
Not  so  the  wicked— but  like  chaff 

Which  wind  away  doth  drire. 

In  judgment,  therefore,  wicked  men 

Shall  not  atand  Justified, 
Nor  in  the  aiaembly  of  the  just 

The  ainnera  ahall  abide. 

Becanae  the  way  of  righteous  men 

The  Lord  with  farour  knows ; 
Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  men 

Unto  deatmction  goea. 

Sin  WiLtiABK  MoBV'a  VBtaxoa. 

PSALM  I. 

The  man  ia  bleaaed  Terily 

Who  walketh  not  astray 
In  counsel  of  ungodly  men. 

Nor  atanda  in  ainners*  way : 

Nor  alta  in  scorner*s  seat :  but  aets 

On  God^a  law  hia  delight. 
And  stedfastly  hia  law  doth  mind 

And  muae  on  day  and  night. 

He  ahall  be  like  unto  the  tree 

Set  by  the  rirer^a  aide. 
In  aeaaon  due  which  fruit  bringa  forth, 

Whoae  learea  ay  blooming  bide. 

Hia  worka  ahall  proaper  aU.    Not  ao 

Ungodly  men,  for  they 
Shall  be  like  chaff,  which  atormy  winda 

Sweep  auddenly  away. 

In  Judgment,  therefore,  ahall  not  stand 
Men  wiclfed  aqd  profkne ; 


Nor  ainnera  where  the  righteous  flock 
Assembled  do  remain : 

For,  whoso  righteoua  patha  pursue. 
The  Lord  doth  know  their  way 

But  perish  shall  the  way  of  sin. 
Wherein  the  wicked  stray. 

I  quote  one  other  specimen  of  Sir  W. 
Mure's  version. 

PSALM  xxm. 

The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is ;  of  want 

I  nerer  shall  complain ; 
For  me  to  reat  on  he  doth  grant 

Green  paaturea  of  the  plain. 
He  leads  me  amootheat  brooka  beaide. 

And  doth  my  aoul  reclaim ; 
Tea  me  by  righteoua  patha  doth  guide 

For  glory  of  hia  name. 

The  rallej  dark  of  death's  abode 

To  paaa  I*U  fear  nope  ill, 
For  thou  art  with  me.  Lord,  thy  rod 

And  ataff  me  comfort  still. 
For  me  a  table  thou  dost  spread 

In  preeence  of  my  foea ; 
With  oil  thou  doat  anoint  mine  head ; 

By  thee  my  cup  o*erflowa. 

Mercy  and  goodnesa  all  my  dayo 

With  me  ahall  aurely  atay, 
And  in  thy  houae  to  dwell  alwaya, 

O  Lord,  my  count  I'll  lay. 

• 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sir 
William  Mure's  version  was  never  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  psalms  are  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  *'The  Historie  and 
Descent  of  the  House  of  Rouallane,  hj 
Sir  William  Mure,  Knight  of  Rouallane. 
Written  in  or  prior  to  1657.*'  Glasgow* 
1825. 

In  passing  to  the  other  version  which 
I  have  now  to  notice,  the  beautiful  and 
impressive  lines  of  Cowper  on  John 
Bunyan  come  so  vividly  before  me,  and 
are  in  some  respects  so  curiously  apposite, 
tliat  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  happiness 
of  repeating  them. 

0  Thou,  whom,  borne  on  fkncy*a  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  seaaon  of  life*a  happy  spring. 

1  pleaaed  remember,  and  while  memory  yet 
Holds  &st  her  office  here,  will  ne*er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prerail ; 
Whose  hum'rous  rein,  strong  sense  and  aimpla 

style, 
May  teadi  the  gayest,  make  the  graveat  amile. 
Witty  and  well^mployed,  and  Uke  thy  Lord, 

Bpea^fing  in  9»X9Mp»  his  ^htad  word ; 
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I  name  thco  not,  lest  ao  detpiMd  a  name 
Should  more  a  sneer  at  thy  deserred  fame ; 
Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  daj 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey 
,    ReTere  the  man  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the 
road. 
And  guides  the  Progres*  of  the  foul  to  God. 

Alas!  I  cannot  conceal  the  name  of 
my  author — a  name  associated  only  with 
every  thing  ludicrous,  burlesque,  uncouth 
— the  name  of  the  munificent,  learned, 
witty,  amiable,  honest,  pious  Zacuart 
Boyd.  And  now  that  I  have  named 
him,  and  thus  stirred  up  most  amusing 
recollections  of  sundry  alleged  stanzns 
ascribed  to  him,  let  me  entreat  a  mo- 
ment's truce  while  I  try,  like  a  voice 
crying  in  a  wilderness,  to  vindicate  the 
memory  of  a  good,  accomplished,  shrewd, 
defamed  man.  The  whole  Bible  in  verse 
by  Zachary  Boyd,  preserved  with  un- 
usual securities  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  is— a  mere  fable. 
The  absurd  and  ribald  verses  usually 
ascribed  to  him  are  spurious.  He  un- 
doubtedly wrote  in  the  quaint  and  pe- 
culiar style  of  his  own  age:  but  if  we 
judge  his  works  by  a  more  recent  cri- 
terion, he  was  a  more  correct  writer  than 
Baillie,  as  he  was  a  more  talented  and 
accomplished  man.  His  works  com- 
manded the  homage  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived,  and  still  claim  and  secure 
>tbe  regard  of  every  man  of  Intelligence 
who  has  perused  them.  He  translated 
tlie  four  Gospels  into  metre,  a  very  use- 
less and  unwise  task,  and  he  published 
a  Ur^  number  of  Scriptural  poems. 
Indeed  he  was  a  profuse  author  in  prose 
and  verse,  but  the  work  best  known 
among  his  admirers  is  ^'  The  Last  Battell 
of  the  Soule  in  death."  This  curious 
ahd  excellent  work  represents  a  solemn 
and  faithful  conversation  carried  on  in 
a  sick  chamber  between  a  dying  parish- 
ioner and  his  minister  during  the  course 
of  eight  days.  Doubts  are  suggested, 
discussed,  and  removed.  Mistaken  ideas 
of  the  Gospel  are  rectified.  The  nature 
and  operation  of  saving  truth  are  de- 
veloped. The  temptations,  the  dangers, 
the  advantages  of  a  sick-bed  are  min- 
utely and  practically  considered.  And 
all  this  is  done  so  scripturally,  so  faith- 
fully, 10  devoutly,  eo  pointedly,  that  no 
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christian  can  read  2t  without  receiving 
healthy  instruction  and  no  christian 
minister  cain  peruse  it  ^hout  deriving 
professional  benefit.  I  wish  I  had  space 
to  transcribe  pages  fh)m  the  conversa- 
tions  and  prayers  of  that  dear  book. 
Let  me,  however,  give  one  specimen, 
though  in  selecting  one  I  shall  immedi- 
ately suspect  that  I  might  have  made 
a  better  choice.  "The  Sick  Maw. 
But  I  as  yet  have  no  sense  of  such  a 
mercy:  while  I  seek  and  cry/or  help,  God 
either  answereth  not  at  i^l,  or  when  he 
raalccth  answer,  it  is  like  that  which 
Elisha  said  to  Jehoram  seeking  comfort 
upon  extremity,  'What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee:  get  thee  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  father  and  mother,  and  desire  them 
to  help  thee ' — get  thee  to  thy  pleasures 
and  profits  and  preferments  wlfich,  in 
forsaking  me,  thou  didst  so  eagerly 
pursue.  This  maketh  all  the  wounds  of 
my  remorse  to  bleed  afresh.  Thb 
Pastor.  As  S^piuel  took  tlie  voice 
of  God  to  be  the  voice  of  Eli,  so  many 
take  the  voice  of  a  temptation  to  be  the 
voice  of  God.  We  must  try  the  spirits. 
Satan  is  crafty.  He  can  wind  himself 
wonderfully  into  the  heart  of  men,  some- 
times by  sleepy  security,  sometimes  by 
fearful  despair.  While  be  eaticeth  unto 
sin,  he  maketh  Qod  to  speak  nothing  but 
mercy  to  a  sinner.  Thou  mayest  sin, 
will  he  say,  and  repent  again.  But  while 
he  accuseth  for  sin,  fu  wtaketk  all  God's 
words  to  be  words  qf  wrath,  that  the  sin- 
ner may  be  swallowed  up  with  despair. 
Take  heed,  sir,  who  It  is  that  answereth 
to  your  cry.  Though  God  shouU  draw 
you  through  hell,  be  ye  still  assured  of 
heaven.  His  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment, 
but  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  Settle 
your  heart  in  the  secret  God,  lest  it  be 
carried  away  with  every  light  wind  and 
gale  of  temptation.  Seek,  out  of  your- 
self, in  Christ,  the  grounds  and  warrants 
of  your  salvation,  ftc* 

Zachary  Boyd  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow  in  1623. 
For  30  years,  the  term  of  his  ministry, 
he  preached  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral, 
which  was  then,  and  till  the  very  end  of  last 
century,  the  BaronyChurch.  Il«#ms«  gen- 
erous patron  of  learning,  a  iuan  of  no  com- 
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mpn  wit  and  ^umooTy  an  aocomplkhe4 
scholar,  a  diligent  minister,  a  godly  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  muni- 
ficent  bene&ctors  of  the  Glasgow  TJni- 
versitjr.  Among  many  other  works  he 
YtSLB  the  autlior  of  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms,  now  very  rarely  heard  of, 
but  whioh,  in  spite  of  Baillie,  was  nearly 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
And  when  the  General  Assembly  of  1647 
appointed  a  committee  to  revise  Rouse's 
amended  version,  they  specially  directed 
their  committee  *'  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Psalter  of  Rowallan  and  of  Mr  Za€kary 
Boyd."  Baillie,  who  seemed  to  be  al- 
ways jealous  and  suspicions  of  Boyd, 
complains  that  **  some  had  more  regard 
than  needed  to  the  Psalter  of  Mr  Zadi- 
ary."  This  Psalter,  however,  will  tpeak 
for  itself. 

■ 

P8ALH  XX. 

The  Lord  Ood  hear  thee  in  the  dajf 

When  Ue  doth  trouble  leodi 
And  let  Hit  name  that  is  the  Ood 

Of  Jacob,  thee  defend  I 
And  from  His  holj  sanctuary 

A  help  send  unto  thee. 
And  that  out  of  Zion  by  Uim 

Thou  mayest  strengthened  be. 

Thy  offerings  all  rsmember,  and 

Burnt  sacrifice  accept— 
Thy  counsel  all  fhlftl  and  grant 

Thee  after  thine  own  heart. 

In  thy  salTstion  we'll  r^oice. 

In  our  Ood*s  name  we  will 
8«t  up  our  banners,  and  the  Lord 

Thy  pray«rs  all  fulfil,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  hap- 
piest ^>ecimena  of  our  author ;  but  -the 
firat  and  last  stanasas  shew  that  the  Scot- 
tish version  was  sometimes  indebted  to 
Mr.  Zachary's  Psalter. 

PSAL»  xxm. 

The  mighty  Ood  my  shepherd  is. 

Who  doth  me  daily  feed ; 
Therefore  I  shall  not  want  the  thing 

Whereof  I  stand  in  need- 

lie  makes  me  in  the  pastures  green 

Lie  down  by  His  good  will ; 
He  in  His  merey  doth  me  lead 

Besido  the  waters  stilL 

&Iy  wearied  soul  He  dotJi  restore ; ' 

He  also  doth  me  lead 
Into  the  paths  of  righteoufnera  men 

Fur  His  name*s  sake  indeed. 


Though  through  the  valley  of  death's  shade 

I  wa&,  Y*ll  fsar  no  in  t 
Thon  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  staff 

lie  comfort  ever  stilL 


"'.- 


Thon  sett^  in  prvsence  of  my  foes'*! 

A  table  me  befoire ; 
JUinc  bead  ^'ith  oil  thou  dost  anoint, 

My  cup  it  runneth  o'er. 

Gcodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 

Shall  here  me  follow  still, 
And  in  the  house  of  God  the  Lord 

For  ever  dwell  I  will. 


I  can  fancy  some  reader  reflecting  with 
complacent  happiness  on  the  superior 
excellence  of  our  modem  version,  and 
selecting  perhaps  for  special  admiration 
one  stanza, — 

Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death's  dark  vale. 

Yet  will  I  fSear  none  ill : 
For  thuu  srt  with  me ;  and  thy  rod 

And  stxkff  me  comfort  still. 

Now,  dear  reader,  this  stansa,  which 
you  have  repeated  a  thousand  times,  and 
which  is  consecrated  with  all  your  holy 
recollections  of  a  mother's  love,  is  after 
all  not  so  good,  not  so  intrinsically  valu- 
able, as  Zaohary  Boyd*s.  Our  version 
dilutes  the  passage,  or  rather  fails  to 
render  it :  and  in  this  respect  errs  with  a 
multitude.  Our  prose  version,  however,  is 
accurate;  but  both  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Vnlgate  ikil.  So  do  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins;  so  does  King  James;  so  do 
Tate  and  Brady;  so  does  Bowallan;  so 
does  Buchanan's  Latin  version;  so  do 
many  others.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of 
something  more  than  walking  ''in  death's 
dark  vale."  He  refers  to  an  expedence 
extraordinary.  The  terms  which  he  em- 
ploys are  remarkable;  and  nothing  else 
than  walking  *'  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death"  will  satisQr  the  original. 
Zachary  Boyd  saw  this,  and  carefully 
attended  to  it.  His  version  must  indeed 
have  cost  untiring  labour— his  transla- 
tion of  difficult  passages  is  always  de- 
serving of  attention — his  versification  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
Psalter.  Yet  his  work  has  been  prac- 
tically lost — his  name  has  been  cruelly 
brought  into  disrepute — his  memory  has 
been  wantonly  wronged  and  insulted — 
his  character  and  gifts  have  been  oflbred 
to   posterity  in   a    portrait  which  his 
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vont  enemj  when  alive  wonld  h»*e 
nflued  torecogniie.  WMpritiUdtemoa 
of  the  pulat  u  sow  not  w  veil  knowD 
u  eren  the  iMiaucript  tnutlatioa* 
Sir  William  More.  An  bumtfling  cb&p- 
Ur  migbt  be  written— don't  think  that  I 
will  now  write  it— on  the  (odden,  Tiolent, 
and  early  entombment  of  many  *orlta  of 
higU  genluB  and  untold  labour.    Who, 


within  the  but  hundred  yean,  hu  cared 
toknow  that  the  moat  leiTned  and  ac- 
compllthed  men  In  Scotland  in  the 
KTenteenth  century,  in  labonring  for  the 
tnetiical  verdon  of  the  Fulmi  which  we 
I  (till  ute,  retolTed  to  give  lolemn  aod 
reipectful  heed  to  "the  Pialter  of  Row- 
allan  and  of  Mr  Zachary  Boyd  1 ' 


PATAGONIAN  MISSION. 


SlTH-VCT    OF    LctTKB 

Pakenuav  Uksi-abi 

OF  THE    LAUiaa'    AsaocuTioH  or 

pATAOOStAK  MuaiOM  IH  Gl>aQOW. 


IfB  Be\>.  G.     <rintCTf(Bdudib«lt*rti>i!ltU«.wUMDM|lvl 

Tbkasvrkr     Bud.    Acna  tba  Commllu  Buicui,  bannw 

Can  HIU  uil  LtamiUr  Point,  !•  uwtbCT  wUM 

putnrt-giound,  mcl  from  tba  plda  tloiig  ti« 

Urh  Lud,  tram  Uoaat  K«pp«l  to  Bntnne*  HIU. 


I  ihiHild  b«iB  prsfeTMd  ditlnK  injlitltr  fro 
CrtgOTj  B.,.  Tn  F.t«onU,  or~aum«  Co. 
Ttrri  dal  Fuego.  but  biTa  not  b«u  parnutL 
bj  irirounatMtea,  to  be  aiplainad  uion.    .1 

mttaMj  undrr  ths  wtav  of  the  friandlT  U 
Tcrnnr  at  Blulej.-thtn  to  con.ey  ana  »0 
th*  miirtooKj  paJTlJ  a  Cnnart,  Kappd  li^ 
>ud  procaad  In  our  acboontr  to  Iha  alrait 
tind  ont  CuDUlra.  Uw  PuMtonlu,  hnt  Ihia  b 
btaa  fniilrmtad  In  ■  wn;  not  a 


largi,  SI  tuna,  luid  oibEr  abSia  wild  hwlua 
•'Uilrind  pISDltiullrlud.  TbaDfOraii  mosttaa 
iicellent  Rab  of  ing  bui  kind— u  lies*  aa  ood 

rnVh/unily  ahore.  At  atuBlajaBltiaor^arT 
KnkfLlvh  cardan  VFc<it*b]ta  can  ba  ndatd  witn 
ira  botb  baiur.  I  aipact  *ra  ataall  floniiih  to 
thaa*.  All  ttaa  a^ariaDoed  out  hara  aw,  tnaa 
prapatlj  aalaettd  and  Ulaodwl  to  at  Ant  will 
^ow  wall,  ao  Da  ate  Kotai<  to  Crr  beccb.  larcb. 
Scotehflra,  andoik!  and  hopa  V  ■»*  "7  l*"?" 
CO  bcautUy  tba  liadawpa  and  to  aopPV  t°> 
timbar  for  lariaua  pBcpoaaL  Th«  partjr  nan 
Ibcra  ''•''•»^™*K"PP'''',;'liS'*^ 
boa™2d  tbey  huve  Iha  alamaaU  of  bno  atoc* 
in  laian  ihaap.  ti»  RoaU.  flio  pica,  flic  (a«a 

enoi^h  to  aow  Iba  whols  Muii,  and  thaf  baia 
unmlinitlaD  and_giina  anonib  In  ht(B  fun' 
war  on  tha  wUd'tlrda  of  that  and  tha  neltb- 
booriug  lalanda,  ao  tbat  I  think  ani  Ikianda  mij 
be  aaair  aboat  thoir  braa. 
All  thla  fOB  ti?  la  only  (oeolar  in 


■ninit  [ha  plan  of  a  mlulon  colony  •!. 
laland.    and  for   Uking    tha   '  Allan  tiu 

out  hue  aarSoaa.    I  condllatad,  laiuiuni 

S"t"Bld,'*Ul  al  Uat"!'  v'h  l!hISid  to'briT 

'"ited  "" ^ "mb  Md'  "t  ma'"ui'"ll» 

anar  In  tngland,)  conaoqoontly  I  nu  drlTan  to  '  (iri"jn  thia  mj  kntroductorr  let&i 

UkeaniaalaraiidmBnforlheroTajie,  andcama  [  „uch  nponlt;  bj  and  b/ I  hope 

up  to  Ibli  port  (Monta  Video  J  a»  the  nweal.  ^^oatr  mlulooarj  nork  procnaaaa.  Let  na 
for  tha  purpoie  to  Kxt  the  '  Allan  Oaidlnar'  S,,nn>n  u  niT^iia  our  aMp.  and  thfn  flrit 
Hpplled  1  wai  ol.liged  to  Wra  another  ^Hh  one  oitachlat,  (ban  with  anothar,  I  aliall 
acboooar  to  Uke  our  luUaion  parlj  and  pro-  I  riaitiba  oatlra  tribaa,  and  bf  tba  Bitght;  power 

Tbria  wealia  ftom  onr  landlnn  at  Kalklanda     ^^  danghtera  tn  tniit  to  na  to  brlBi  op  fot 


„_, , lobaMmawtutadnnisad, 

bsftire  our  apirltual  laboiv*  Sir  tba  aaiattantka 
of  tbabaaUiaBcaabeeflbMiiaDTbcna.wbara. 
Ibra  In  thia  mj  kntroductorir  letter  rbaTe  dwelt 


tan 

p^=^",r^.n*^;u^t  of  bu-ud^g 

bim- 

a  in-wllb  th 

If  rou  E^t  a  mip  IJuit  puUlabed  b;  tba  A 

mli. 
atlon 

in  that,  but  ttorCbar  to  the  north-euT. 

lon.bonie  IS 

room,   completp)    at,™ 

rial 

at  the  be-l  of  n  .he 

okranadownllie«de 

ulou,  and  tta 

•  ale 

tbt  creek. 

The  BoU  1*  rerj  gorK 
place  for  ftiel      Koon 

tiu 

Bra. 

'of  MnualKc 

lala'rod  plain  uoiarei: 

"is 

c  (Or 

:.!•! 


-ft'j" 


TJ-'  "?! 


ta  logatbir.  asd  do  tbaj 
not  anow  uuu  um  inaidi  na  aa  ooa  witb  ChriM. 
and  hcDca.  that  If  we  aak,  be  itraa  Cbrtai  tba 
atmoat  parta.  &e.  Now.  tnlj  and  Utarallj, 
Ibiae  r«ioat  to  whlcb  we  look  at*  tha  oBnaat 
naita  &c,  i  *e  do  aak  them  fat  Cbrlati  Ood 
iriTei  Ihemi  bare  we  not  than  raaaon  fot  atrooc 
coaddance  that  oar  ntla^onarj  labour  will  Boe- 
ciad '  I  han  no  donbt  tbat  joc  •~'  oui  dear 
Ulatgow  fHanda  will  hapafuto  ct 


and  bj.— i  an,  Su. 


a.PAKKHHAU  DBBPAXO. 
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Notices^  of  iSooI(0« 


The  Tongue  of  Tire;  or,  ihe  TVue  Power 
of  Chriaiianity,  By  William  ABTHuriy 
A.M.,  Author  of  *'  A  Mission  to  the 
Mysore,  &c."  Fifth  edition.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  popular  book.  When  a 
volume  on  religious  subjects  reaches 
a  fifth  edition,  we  may  be  sure  there  is 
s'^uctliing  in  it  which  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  country.  A  great  name 
may  carry  a  book  to  the  second  edition, 
but  if  the  name  be  its  only  recommenda- 
tion, people  find  out  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  the  sale  stops  accordingly.  We 
know  few  higher  testimonies  to  the  true 
popular  power  and  interest  of  any  rolnme 
than  its  reachiag  a  fifth  edition.  There 
may  fairly  be  a  question  how  much  this 
power  is  worth.  Some  would  reckon  it 
as  among  the  highest,  and  some  as  among 
the  lowest  gifts.  We  regard  it  as  most 
valuable  when  consider^  as  a  means; 
as  contemptible  when  regarded  as  an  end. 
Popularity  is  an  engine  of  the  greatest 
influence,  but  if  employed  only  to  exhibit 
itself,  puffing  and  blowing  to  show  that 
it  is  well  oiled,  and  moving  nothing^  it  is 
deserving  of  no  respect.  It  is  when  we 
see  the  engine  propelling  the  steamer 
through  Atlantic  waves,  that  we  feel 
tliis  is  power,  worth  having  and  (if  any- 
thing were  so)  worth  envying.  Mr 
Arthur's  book  has  the  popiUari  power. 
Has  it  anything  else?  Is  the  engine 
doing  any  work?    We  think  it  is. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  book? 
What  would  make  a  man  sit  down  to 
write  it?  and  then  send  it  to  the  press? 
The  author  gives  his  own  object.  It  was 
'*  to  lessen  the  distance  painfully  felt  to 
exist  between  my  own  life  and  ministry 
and  those  of  the  primitive  Christians ; '' 
and,  of  course,  to  help  others  to  do  the 
same.  To  revive  something  like  the 
spirit  of  the  primitive  church  in  the 
midst  of  our  present  Christian  life,  is  the 
aim  of  the  author.  It  is  a  worthy  aim.  It 
justifies  him  in  adding  another  to  the 
countless  books  on  religious  topics. 

How  has  he  sought  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject? By  seeking  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence the  influence  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  teaches  that  we  are  liv- 
ing now  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  recals  the  church  of  Christ  to 
this,  as  a  cardinal  truth.  He  regards,  and 
well  he  may,  the  actings  of  the  Holy 
Gliost  as  the  chief  charj^-^eristic  o^  the 
primitive  church.  *^  Th^  To  igiiQ  of  Fire" 


is  the  Pentecostal  gift  The  minumlont 
workings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  beaati- 
fuUy  illustrated,  but  more  weight  if  joaUy 
given  to  His  spiritual  influences  on  .the 
souls  of  men.  His  influences  on  preachers 
and  on  hearers  are  dwelt  on  with  much 
power.  It  is  the  permanence  of  those 
influences  that  occapies  the  chief  part 
of  the  volume,  and  is  made  the  means 
of  uniting  the  church  of  Christ  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  the  primitive  church.  It  is 
this  which  (in  Mr  Arthur's  view)  bridges 
the  gulf  between  our  teaching  and  that  of 
the  Apostles;  which  "lessens  the  dis- 
tance between  our  life  and  ministry  and 
those  of  the  primitive  Christians.''  The 
presence  of  God  the  Spirit  in  His  church 
as  the  fdlfllment  of  the  Saviour's  pro- 
mises, and  the  condition  of  all  spiritual 
life,  this  is  the  truth  which  Mr  Arthur's 
book  preaches.  The  Spirit  as  the  power 
— the  truth  as  the  instrument— ^Christian 
men  as  the  means — a  living  church  aa 
the  end  here,  and  a  holy  family  as  the 
end  above.  Such  is  the  tiieory  of  this 
book 

We  think  Mr  Arthur  is  right  The 
great  want  of  the  church  of  Christ  (as 
we  have  often  felt  it)  is  the  absence  of  a 
realizing  faith  in  the  presence  and'  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Until  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  be  as  dear  to  all  believers  as 
the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  was  to  the 
apostles,  the  church  will  never  truly  live. 
Until  in  the  inmost  souls  of  all  Christian 
men,  the  Holy  Ghost  be  realized  as  the 
sustaining  fountain  of  their  whole  religion, 
earnest  piety  will  never  pervade  the 
church,  and  self-sacriflce  will  be  unknown. 
Until  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  oome 
to  believe  with  the  deepest  earnestness 
that  this  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
and  that  He  is  to  convert  the  world,  our 
missions  will  languish  and  decline.  But 
when  the  Comforter  is  given  more  largely, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  wiUi- 
out  measure  on  the  whole  church  of 
Christ,  then  shall  the  world  see  the  no- 
blest spectacle  that  it  has  ever  seen— ^ 
then  shall  the  tide  of  Christian  love  be 
like  the  rolling  sea — the  world  shall  be 
"  convinced  of  sin,"  and  Christ's  domin- 
ion shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  firom  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Come, 
blessed  Spirit  I  hasten  on  thy  errand, 
and  rouse  thy  slumbering  church  til),  as 
at  Pentecost,  thousands  are  converted 
by  one  sermon,  till  nations  are  born  in  a 
day  I 
iSuch  being  the  object  of  this  volume,  and 
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the  mode  in  which  it  seeks  to  attain  it, 
we  need  hardly  add  a  word  as  to  very 
minor  matters.  It  is  admirably  executed. 
The  illustrations  are  fresh,  striking,  and. 
just.  Tlie  philosophy  is  deep  and  gene- 
rally true.  There  is  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  man*s  heart  There  is  rery  beauti- 
ful description.     And  if  the  argumcnta- 
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tire  parts  of  the  volume  are  not  so  con- 
clusive as  we  could  wish,  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  cannot  find  everytliing  equally 
good.  We  had  marked  for  quotation 
a  long  and  most  eloquent  extract  as  to 
the  necessity  of  lay-agency  in  the  churdi 
at  the  prpf^nt  time,  but  our  limits  do  not 
permit  of  its  insertion. 


TO  MY  KEADEES. 


It  is  not  easy  to  part  with  one's  own 
child ;  and  sol  find  it  difficult  to  part  with 
the  Edinburgh  Ckrutiiin  Magazine^  now 
entering  upon  its  ninth  year  under  my 
roof.  They  say  parents  are  most  at- 
tached to  the  child  who  has  a  marked 
bodily  or  mental  defect ;— "  a  want,^  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  "  ne*er-do-weel"  in  the  family 
is  for  some  unaeoonntable  reason  a 
peculiar  favourite  of  father  and  mother. 
Let  unfriendly  critics  remember  these 
generous  instincts,  or  morbid  tendencies 
of  human  nature,  when  disposed  to  won- 
der how  I  could  still  ding  to  this 
Magazine,  and.that,too,  in  spite  of  several 
thrcati  to  dismiss  it  from  my  house. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  so  harassed 
with  other  things,  and  so  afraid  that  my 
child  might  be  neglected  and  turn  out 
ill,  that  t  resolved  last  year  to  hand  it 
over  for  a  time  to  |i  friend.  A  few  well- 
disposed,  but  rmtber  meddling  anonymous 
correspondents,  (alas  I  I  fear,  of  the  faXr 
sex,  and  whose  piety  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  question,)  advised  me  to  do  so,  no 
doubt  from  the  affection  which  they 
manifestly  bore  towak-ds  me  and  my  blue 
coat  offspring ;  and  some  of  these  accused 
my  innocent  one  of  being  cross  and  ill- 
natured  (!) ;  some  of  being  wanting  in 
respect  to  constituted  ecclesiastical  ' 
authority,  and  to  its  superiors  in  age  i 
and  wisdom ;  while  others,  again,  declared  | 
that  it  was  too  timid  and  should  speak  ; 
out,  hold  up  its  head,  and  not  be  afraid 
before  people,  for  silence  often  looked, 
they  remarked,  like  sulks  or  stupidity. 
Sundry  have  been  the  advices  given  to 


this  eight-year-old  !  It  has,  for  example, 
been  asked,  with  much  sense  and  no 
small  indignation,  what  should  such  a 
small  thing  know  about  home  or  Indian 
politics  ?  These  should  be  left,  so  said 
the  adviser,  to  men  of  age,  presence  and 
"  principle."  One  old  lady  even  threat- 
ened it  with  a  scold  from  a  reverend 
D.D.,  if  it  did  not  hold  iU  tongue !  Well, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  or  probably  because  of 
it,  I  have  resolved  to  keep  it  under  my 
eye  for  another  year,  and  perhaps  longer, 
if  my  parental  heart  cannot  then  stand 
the  shock  of  parting.  And  I  hope  by 
devoting  more  time  to  its  education, 
making  it  learn  its  lessons  more  perfectly, 
teaching  it  better  manners,  to  take  off  its 
bonnet  to  old  gentlemen,  and  to  courtesy 
to  old  ladies,  training  it  to  be  more  use- 
ful and  obliging  in  its  own  house,  and  more 
attentive  to  advices  given  it  by  good  re- 
latives and  friends,  and  by  all  the  influ- 
ences of  a  wise  Ilome  School,  to  obtain 
from  those  interested  in  my  child's  welfare 
the  pleasing  verdict  of  "  much  improved," 
"  really  much  more  interesting,**  and 
the  like,  at  the  end  of  its  ninth  year. 
This  I  have  resolved  to  attempt  by  the 
advice  of  a  wide  circle  of  well-wishers, 
who  think  my  child  not  so  bad.  Now,  good 
reader,  especially  if  a  parent  yourself, 
will  you  bear  with  me  and  encourage  me  * 
I  cannot  conclude  without  tendering 
my  most  gprateful  thanks  to  those  who 
have  assisted  me  during  the  past  year. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  supply  of  whole- 
some food  wiiich  they  generously  sept 
me  from  month  to  mouth,  the  child  woulS 
have  been  dead  and  buried. 
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